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CROMWELL  IN  WALES. 

The  character  of  Cromwell  has  been  viewed 
•from  different  standpoints,  according  to  the  bias  of 
•the  writer.  The  Welsh  historian,  Oarnhuanawc, 
said  that  if  Charles  I.  had  not  held  the  absurd 
•doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  he  would 
not  have  sacrificed  his  life,  and  if  Oliver  Cromwell 
•had  not  held  such  narrow  views  of  the  pleasures 
-of  the  people  he  might  have  founded  a  dynasty. 
Cromwell  was  a  great  soldier,  but  a  poor  states- 
man, as  he  was  intolerant  and  bigoted,  and  did 
not  allow  fair  play  to  any  other  sect  than  his  own. 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  illustrate 
his  career  in  Wales,  a  portion  of  history  which  has 
been  somewhat  neglected.  It  is  generally  believed 
rttmt  Cromwell  descended  from  a  Welsh  stock,  and 
that  his  ancestors  lived  at  Whitchurch,  about  three 
miles  from  Cardiff.  Col.  Cromwell,  his  cousin, 
upon  the  eve  of  the  execution  of  the  king,  went 
to  Oliver,  in  order  to  try  to  dissuade  him  from 
•carrying  out  the  dread  sentence.  He  said,  "You 
know  that  we  had  to  change  our  name  from 
Williams  to  Cromwell  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
grace brought  upon  us  by  our  ancestor  ;  and  if  you 
agree  to  take  the  life  of  the  king  we  shall  have  to 
•change  our  name  again."  The  Protector  and  his 
cousin  eat  up  nearly  all  night  discussing  the  point ; 
^ut  the  Protector  was  obdurate,  and  the  execution 


took  place.  It  is  believed  that  the  family  left 
Whitchurch  about  150  years  before  they  settled  in 
Huntingdonshire. 

After  the  capture  of  Chepstow  Castle,  where 
Martin,  one  of  the  men  who  signed  the  deed  of 
execution  of  the  king,  was  confined  for  twenty 
years  after  the  Restoration,  the  Parliamentary 
forces  pushed  on  to  Cardiff,  which  was  captured 
through  the  traitorous  conduct  of  a  Royalist.  This 
man  was  hanged  by  Cromwell,  who  rightly  said 
that  if  he  was  false  to  one  side  he  would  be  false 
to  the  other.  Sheriff  Carne,  whose  descendants 
still  reside  at  St.  Donat's  Castle,  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, was  in  command  for  the  king.  Col.  Horton 
was  then  sent  on  ahead  with  8,000  men  to  clear 
the  road  for  Cromwell,  and  fought  a  battle 
at  St.  Fagan's,  where  the  present  Lord  Windsor 
has  a  castle  situated  in  the  midst  of  lovely 
scenery.  The  Royalists,  who  numbered  three 
times  as  many  as  Col.  Horton's  command,  were  de- 
feated with  great  loss.  The  little  river  Ely  "  ran 
red  with  blood,"  according  to  tradition,  and  600 
women  in  Glamorganshire  were  made  widows. 
This  battle  took  place  on  May  8,  1648,  a  few 
months  before  the  execution  of  the  king. 

Cromwell  rested  for  a  time  at  Foomon  Castle, 
the  seat  of  Col.  Jones,  his  brother-in-law,  who  did 
some  cruel  work  in  Ireland,  at  Drogheda  and 
Limerick,  and  whose  descendants  still  reside  in 
the  castle.  There  is  a  portrait  of  the  Protector  in 
the  dining-room  to  this  day,  and  every  male  mem- 
ber of  the  family  takes  the  name  of  Oliver  ;  but 
they  are  no  longer  Puritans,  but  staunch  members 
of  Church  and  State. 

The  Roundheads  then  pushed  onto  Carmarthen, 
captured  the  castle,  and  proceeded  to  Tenby. 
Carmarthen  Castle,  or  what  remains  of  it,  is  used 
at  present  as  a  prison,  having  been  altered  in 
accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  philanthropist 
John  Howard.  The  town  of  Tenby  was  taken  by 
assault,  and  then  Cromwell  marched  to  Pembroke, 
where  he  found  "  the  hardest  nut  to  crack,"  as  he 
remarked,  in  the  whole  campaign. 

Pembroke  Castle  stands  on  a  creek  of  the  famous 
Milford  Haven,  a  sheet  of  water  which  could  har- 
bour all  the  ships  of  the  British  navy.  The  defeated 
troops  from  Chepstow,  Cardiff,  Carmarthen,  and 
Tenby  rallied  there,  led  by  General  Laugharne  and 
Colonels  Powell  and  Poyer ;  and  as  there  was  an 
abundance  of  corn  stored  there,  with  mills  to  grind 
it,  and  an  unintermittent  supply  to  water  from  the 
Hogan  or  Wogan,  a  cave  beneath  the  castle,  the 
garrison  determined  to  hold  out  for  any  length  of 
time.  Cromwell,  however,  sent  a  night  expedition 
to  cut  off  their  water,  and  his  cannon  destroyed 
the  mills,  so  that  the  men  began  to  rebel  against 
the  authority  of  their  officers,  and  threatened  to 
throw  them  over  the  walls  of  the  oastle.  Hunger 
and  thirst  at  last  did  their  work,  and  the  officers  re- 
solved to  capitulate.  Cromwell  then  decided  to  make 
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an  example  of  the  three  chief  officers,  and  at  a  court- 
martial  held  in  the  fortress  they  were  condemned  to 
death.  He,  however,  relented,  and  declared  that 
the  death  of  one  of  them  would  satisfy  him.  A 
boy  was  selected  to  draw  lots  by  taking  three 
pieces  of  straw  of  different  lengths,  and  the  one  at 
whose  name  the  shortest  was  drawn  was  the  one 
condemned  to  suffer.  This  sad  fate  fell  to  Col. 
Poyer — "  drunken  Poyer,"  as  Carlyle  calls  him — 
and  he  was  shot  to  death  in  Covent  Garden.  The 
present  Bishop  of  Llandaff  is  a  descendant  of  that 
unfortunate  man,  and  the  name  of  Poyer  is  still 
retained  in  the  family. 

The  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  Par- 
liament was  then  at  an  end  so  far  as  Wales  was 
concerned.  When  Cromwell  was  made  Protector 
he  sent  two  commissioners,  named  Hugh  Peters 
and  Vavasor  Powell,  to  turn  out  all  the  clergy  and 
to  appoint  men  more  acceptable  to  the  dominant 
powers  of  the  time.  The  clergy  were  left  to  starve, 
but  in  some  instances  the  commissioners  gave  them 
a  pittance  of  51.  per  annum,  William  Erbury, 
the  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Cardiff,  who  refused  to 
read  '  The  Book  of  Sports '  from  the  pulpit,  was  a 
pure  Republican,  and  was  as  much  against  the 
usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell  as  he  had  been 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  king,  for  which  offence 
he  was  cast  into  prison.  Judge  Jenkins,  of  Hensol 
Castle,  situated  about  eight  miles  from  Cardiff, 
was  tried  in  London  for  holding  Royalist  opinions, 
but  he  held  up  the  Bible  in  the  dock  as  his  charter 
of  liberty,  and  after  eleven  months'  incarceration 
in  the  Fleet  Prison  he  died. 

The  obvious  lesson  is  that  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  we  live  in  more  tolerant  times.  We 
see  how  both  sides  in  that  stormy  period  made 
mistakes,  and  that  men,  when  their  passions  are 
aroused,  are  led  into  vile  courses,  which  they  would 
shun  in  calmer  periods.  H.  J.  F. 


LINCOLN'S  INN   FIELDS. 

(See  8th  S.  iv.  101, 135, 169, 181,  234,  281,  332,  341,  376, 
423, 492,  521 ;  v.  76, 103, 183,  257.) 

Starting  now  from  Holborn  Bars  with  the  inten- 
tion of  garlanding  some  few  of  the  innumerable 
facts  that  appertain  to  the  line  of  High  Holborn,  1 
cannot,  probably,  do  better  than  commence  with  an 
extract  from  that  honest  chronicler,  old  Stow, 
quote  from  Mun  day's  enlargement  of  1633  (p.  486). 
It  conveys  an  excellent  idea  of  the  spot  at  the 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  furnishes  us  with 
really  solid  ground  to  start  from  : — 

"On  the  high  street  have  ye  many  faire  houses 
builded,  and  lodgings  for  gentlemen,  inns  for  travellers 
and  such  like,  up  almost  (for  it  lacketh  but  little)  to  S 
Giles  in  the  fields :  amongst  tbe  which  buildings,  for  th< 
moat  part  being  very  new,  one  passetk  the  rest  in  large 
neese  of  rooraes,  lately  builded  by  a  widow,  sometime 
wife  to  Rich.  Alington,  Esquire,  which  Rich.  Alington 
deceased  in  the  year  1561.  And  thus  much  for  tha 


lorth  side  of  Oldboorne.  Beyond  the  Barres  had  ye  (in 
Id  time)  a  Temple,  builded  by  the  Templers,  whose 
>rder  first  began  in  the  yeere  of  Christ  1118,  the  19  of 
Henry  the  first.  This  Temple  was  left,  and  fell  to  ruin 
ince  the  yeere  1184,  when  the  Templers  had  builded 
hem  a  new  Temple  in  Fleet  Street,  neere  to  the  Eiver 
f  Thames.  A  great  part  of  this  old  Temple  was 
lulled  downe  but  of  late,  in  the  yeere  1595." 

Stow  adds  to  this  what  we  have  already  adverted 
to,  the  building  operations  of  Agaster  Roper,  which 
aid  open  to  view  parts  of  the  old  Temple  of  Caen 
stone,  that  have  remained  even  down  to  our  own 
>ime. 

Stow,  when  he  treats  of  the  rivers  and  waters 
serving  the  city,  mentions  that  "in  the  west 
suburbs  was  also  another  great  water,  called  Old- 
borne,  which  had  his  fall  into  the  river  of  the 
Wells."  This  river  of  Wells  was  the  Fleet  Ditch, 
furnished  principally  from  the  wells  of  Hamp- 
stead.  Stow  says  it  was  so  called  as  far  back  as 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  his  charter  to  the 
college  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand.  He  adds  that  in 
1307  ships  or  navies  of  merchandise  could  come  up 
bo  Fleet  bridge,  and  even  to  Oldborne  bridge. 
This  lies  a  little  out  of  our  district,  but  I  recall  it 
to  memory  because  it  has  to  do  with  the  origin  of 
the  word  Holborn.  The  learned  Isaac  Taylor  said 
in  1873, 1  believe  for  the  first  time,  that  everybody 
was  wrong  in  talking  of  the  origin  as  being  from 
Old  and  bourne,  or  burn,  a  stream.  A  town  might 
be  old  or  new,  as  Oldham  or  Newton,  but  a  stream 
could  not  be.  Do  we  never  say  "  Old  Father 
Thames  ? "  He  finds  E  "  another  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  this  etymology."  To  make  it  "  more  in 
accordance  with  etymological  laws,"  we  are  in 
future  to  derive  it  from  Saxon  hole,  a  hollow  or 
ravine,  like  Holbeck,  in  Lincolnshire.  Mr. 
Wheatley  tells  us  that  our  old  notion  must  be 
given  up,  for  that  had  it  stood  for  Old  the  A.  -S. 
would  have  been  Aid.  Now  all  this  looks 
plausible,  if  it  is  not  sound.  To  begin  with,  Old- 
borne  is  a  very  old  form.  Stow,  I  think,  never 
uses  Holborn.  In  Dr.  Sharpe's  interesting  '  Calen- 
dar of  Wills'  we  certainly  find  the  word  as 
"  Holbourn  Crouch,"  or  Cross,  in  the  year 
1349.  This,  taken  with  Stow,  shows  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  H  in  or  out  of  the 
word.  Londoners  would  not  be  true  to  their  vowel 
uses  if  it  were.  But  if  hole  be  Saxon  for  hollow, 
we  might  have  called  the  Fleet  river  Hole  Burn, 
but  why  should  we  call  the  spring  at  the  crown  of 
the  hill  so  ?  There  is  nothing  to  show  what  that 
first  syllable  means,  and  as  hole,  with  the  sense 
assigned  it,  is  inappropriate,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  cannot  be  the  correct  etymon.  Early  races 
never  fail  to  affix  names  to  a  place  that  are  fitly 
descriptive.  We  may  take  Hole,  01,  or  Old  as  we 
please,  and  for  what  we  please,  but  until  we  are 
surer  of  our  affair  Oldbourne  is  quite  as  good  as 
Holebourne. 
Mr.  Wheatley  conjures  up  another  difficulty, 
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and  says  that  Stow  seems  to  be  the  first  authority 
for  the  brook  at  all,  and  he,  he  says,  observes  that 
it  had  long  ceased  to  run.  We  should  particularly 
mark  that  he  calls  it  a  "  great  water,"  and  this  is 
not  the  way  in  which  our  honest  chronicler  treats 
dubious  facts.  He  was  not  a  man  to  create  a  stream 
where  no  stream  was.  In  fact,  according  to  late 
estimate  we  are  not  sure  that  it  ever  ran,  except  in 
his  imagination.  It  is  true  that  Stow  says  it  was 
stopped  at  the  head  ;  but  he  adds  that  the  ground 
all  adjoining  is  full  of  springs,  so  that  the  water  is 
"hard  to  be  stopped  in  every  house."  This  is 
pretty  good  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  a  stream. 
But  if  not,  how  shall  we  account  for  the  bourne  1 
We  have  made  a  scientific  muddle  of  the  first 
syllable,  and  are  busy  now  playing  Niebuhr  with 
the  second.  Because  engineers  by  the  Viaduct 
have  made  away  with  the  hill  are  we  to  make 
away  with  the  water  1  We  have  lately  introduced 
a  Furnival  Street,  to  add  to  the  general  confusion. 

A  curious  account  of  an  apprehended  riot  in 
1749  is  given  by  Thomas  Allen  in  his  '  History  of 
London.'  Some  sailors  had  been  ill-treated  by 
women  of  the  town  in  a  house  near  St.  Mary-le- 
Strand,  then  called  the  New  Church,  though  it 
had  been  completed  since  1717.  On  July  1  the 
sailors  gathered  in  force  with  cutlasses  and  blud- 
geons, stripped  the  house  of  all  furniture  and 
apparel,  and  bundled  all  the  women  into  the 
street.  On  the  following  night  they  devastated 
two  more  houses,  and  the  third  night  attempted 
another  house  in  the  Old  Bailey.  At  last  the  mili- 
tary were  called  out,  and  some  of  the  rioters  appre- 
hended. One  Bosavern  Penlez  was  condemned  to 
be  executed  on  October  18.  As  they  apprehended 
a  rescue,  a  party  of  foot  guards  attended  at  Holborn 
Bars  to  escort  the  prisoner  and  fourteen  others 
to  Tyburn.  Mr.  Sheriff  Janssen,  mounted  on 
horseback,  acquired  to  himself  great  credit  by  his 
conduct  on  the  occasion.  He  rode  with  the  pri- 
soners from  Newgate  with  a  considerable  guard  of 
the  civil  force.  He  dismissed  the  officer  and 
troop  of  soldiers  most  courteously  on  reaching  the 
Bars,  and  without  their  assistance  led  the  criminals 
to  Tyburn.  There  many  sailors,  armed  with  blud- 
geon and  cutlass,  had  already  taken  up  a  position, 
and  grew  exceedingly  clamorous,  as  it  was 
rumoured  the  body  of  Penlez  was  to  be  devoted 
to  the  surgeons.  Mr.  Janssen  pacified  them  by 
assurances  that  this  should  not  take  place.  The 
fifteen  culprits  were  executed  wholesale,  without 
the  least  disturbance  or  obstruction. 

We  find  by  Act  of  Parliament,  1553-4 — the  year 
in  which,  after  being  "hanged  and  headed," 
Elizabeth  Barton,  the  •'  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,"  had 
her  head  set  on  London  Bridge — an  Act  was 
passed  this  year  to  pave  from  Holborn  Bridge  to 
Holborn  Bars.  This  would  seem  to  have  been 
done  to  connect  it  with  the  pavement  that  in  1541 
had  already  been  laid  in  High  Holborn,  Chancery 


Lane,  and  Gray's  Inn  Lane.  Oddly  enough,  Shoe 
Lane  and  Fetter  Lane  were  done  also  in  1541,  so 
that  Holborn  Hill,  which  most  required  it,  was 
the  last  to  receive  attention. 

I  mast  record  a  quaint  act  of  suicide  that  we  get 
from  Holingshed.  One  Pavier,  Town  Clerk  of 
London,  hung  himself  out  of  pure  indignation  at 
the  measures  beiig  pursued.  Holingshed  declares 
that  he  heard  him  "  with  a  great  oath  "  affirm  that 
"  rather  than  live  to  see  the  Scriptures  set  forth  in 
English  he  would  cut  his  own  throat."  This  con- 
duct is  almost  as  whimsical  as  that  of  the  gentle- 
man who  put  an  end  to  himself  because  life 
appeared  to  him  to  resolve  itself  into  a  ceaseless 
buttoning  and  unbuttoning  of  vestments — an  end- 
less doing  on  and  doing  off  of  clothes.  "  Doff  life, 
and  you  are  free,"  was  his  maxim,  which  is  as  wise 
as  are  many  of  the  maxims  of  greater  philosophers. 

Let  us  now  start  with  the  Middle  Row,  built, 
according  to  Tegg,  about  1607.  This  "  insulated 
row  of  houses,"  as  Wheatley  calls  it,  was  most 
interesting.  It  abutted  upon  Holborn  Bars  at  the 
spot  where  Gray's  Inn  Lane — nowabsurdly  changed 
to  Gray's  Inn  Road — enters  Holborn.  It  narrowed 
the  main  thoroughfare  at  this  point  considerably. 
Its  removal  as  an  obstruction  commenced  on  the 
last  day  of  August,  1867.  In  the  following 
December  it  was  thrown  open  to  the  roadway,  at 
a  cost  of  61,000£.  Cunningham  quotes  Stow's 
'  Remarks,'  1722,  as  saying  "  they  are  mostly 
perri wig-makers  who  live  here."  Wheatley  gives 
what  Strype  says  thus  : — 

"  Middle  Row,  so  called  as  being  a  parcel  of  buildings 
raised  up  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  next  the  bars,  and 
reached  to  the  "  King's  Head  "  Tavern,*  but  more  to  the 
southward  of  the  street,  making  but  a  narrow  passage 
betwixt  the  houses  on  the  south  side,  and  this  Middle 
Bow,  which  said  passage  hath  a  freestone  pavement, 
and  is  a  place  of  very  good  trade  for  retailers,  aa  comb- 
makers,  cutlers,  brokers,"  &c. 

There  are  four  tokens  extant  of  the  tradesmen 
in  Middle  Row,  as  given  by  Akerman.  Michael 
Chambers,  at  the  "Lion,"  Middle  Row,  in  Hol- 
born, 1666.  David  Button,  at  the  "  City  of 
York,"  an  octagonal  halfpenny,  representing  a  city 
with  three  towers.  William  Petty,  at  the  "York 
City. "  This  last  has  a  view  of  a  city.  Neither 
of  these  York  tokens  has  a  date,  but  no  doubt 
each  represents  an  individual  who  carried  on  busi- 
ness at  the  same  shop  in  the  row,  though  at  different 
dates. 


*  This  King's  Head  Tavern  may  have  been  a  house  on 
the  north  side  of  Holborn,  of  which  there  is  a  token,  No. 
609,  in  Burns.  The  device  is  there  given  as  "  Bust  of 
King  Henry  VIII.,"  and  is  called  "  Tavern  in  Holborn." 
Holborn  was  often  in  the  tokens  substituted  for  High 
Holborn,  so  that  this  might  well  be  the  house  in  ques- 
tion. Strype  says  "  more  to  the  southward  of  the 
street,"  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  tavern  was  on 
the  north  side  of  Holborn.  If  this  be  so,  Strype  had 
better  have  said  •'  reaches  to  [the  point  over  against]  the 
King's  Head  Tavern." 
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In  '  Old  and  New  London,'  ii.  528,  there  is  a  gooc 
view  of  this  block  of  buildings,  taking  in  part  of 
Staple  Inn,  looking  westward,  jnst  before  it  was 
demolished.  It  comes  right  up  to  the  obelisk 
marking  the  position  of  the  Bars  on  the  east  side  ol 
High  Bolborn.  In  Shepherd's  '  Views  of  London ' 
you  get  the  view  of  Middle  Bow  about  1830. 
This  is  taken  from  the  western,  or  High  Holborn, 
side,  and  the  two  together  give  a  very  fair  notion 
indeed  of  the  old  place  as  it  stood,  an  island  with 
the  double  traffic  surging  round  it.  The  house 
looking  down  Holborn  Hill  has  the  name  of  Finch 
upon  it,  and  the  shop  looking  down  High  Holborn, 
with  its  double-bayed  window  front,  presents  a 
facia  bearing  the  name  of  R.  James.  Elmes,  in 
his  letterpress  accompanying,  gives  no  information 
whatever  touching  this  most  singular  row.  There 
is  much  suggested  by  these  views  that  one  would 
have  liked  to  ask  questions  about,  but  the  tongues 
have  long  been  silent  that  could  have  answered 
interrogation  pleasantly,  and  now  a  traffic  of  quite 
other  things  roars  ceaselessly  over  what  were  homes 
and  hearths  once  in  the  elder  time.  To  ask  ques- 
tions now,  or  to  challenge  the  shadow  on  a  sundial 
that  marks  what  is  not  marked — i.e.,  the  flight  of 
time — is  to  disquiet  ourselves  in  vain,  and  forces 
ns,  with  a  somewhat  ruffled  complacency,  back 
upon  ourselves,  to  ask,  "  Are  the  seemingly  solid 
pursuits  of  men  things  much  more  substantial, 
after  all,  than  is  the  nonsense  that  antiquaries 
dream  upon?"  Or  we  may  quote  Pierre  Gas- 
send  i's  last  words  here,  and  say,  "  See  how  frail  is 
the  life  of  man."  To-morrow  is  still  with  eternity, 
and  yesterday  has  joined  the  majority  that  votes 
not  in  its  parliament  of  silence. 

C.  A.  WAKD. 
Chingford  Hatch,  E. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MAURITIUS  AUGUSTUS  BENYOWSZKY. 
(Continued  from  6*  S.  vi.  483.) 

As  regards  the  campaign  in  Poland,  Benyowszky 
has  here  the  field  almost  entirely  to  himself,  so 
long  as  he  strictly  confines  himself  to  relating  his 
valiant  deeds  in  the  guerilla  warfare  carried  on 
against  the  opposing  faction  and  the  Russians. 
Nobody  probably  will  ever  be  able  either  to  con- 
firm or  contradict  many  of  his  statements,  as  the 
detailed  history  of  those  struggles  has  as  yet  not 
been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  written. 

Undisciplined  crowds  of  nobles  formed  them- 
selves into  so-called  federations,  and  flew  to  arms, 
sometimes  in  one  place,  sometimes  in  another. 
For  the  space  of  several  years  the  record  of  these 
so-called  military  operations  would  simply  be  "a 
dull  hideous  catalogue  of  slaughter."  It  would 
present  "a  picture  most  disgraceful  to  human 
nature,  sullied  with  the  most  dreadful  exorbitances, 
and  stained  with  the  most  horrible  cruelties."  We 


are  further  told  by  the  writer*  whose  words  I  just 
quoted,  that  "slaughters  and  engagements  were 
now  so  common  as  to  excite  neither  admiration 
nor  horror.  Nobody  would  take  the  trouble  even 
to  identify  them,  and  they  were  consequently  trans- 
mitted only  in  the  gross." 

Dr.  Janko  states  that  we  possess  not  only  a  full 
description  of  the  various  engagements  fought  by 
the  troops  of  the  Confederation  of  Bar,  preserved 
in  a  book  written  by  a  French  officer  who  took 
an  active  part  in  those  operations,  but  even  numer- 
ous references  to  the  doings  of  Benyowszky  himself. 
But  in  this,  I  believe,  he  is  mistaken.  He  does 
not  give  the  slightest  hint  as  to  who  the  French 
officer  in  question  was,  or  what  the  title  of  his 
book  may  be,  or  where  or  when  it  was  published, 
although  such  valuable  discovery  ought  not  to  be 
withheld  from  an  expectant  public.  I  fear,  there- 
fore, that  be  has  misunderstood  Ebeling,  the 
editor  of  one  of  the  German  translations  of  the 
'  Memoirs,'t  who  merely  states  that  Benyowszky's 
narrative  of  the  gruesome  war  forms  a  good  counter- 
part (Gegenstiick)  to  the '  Diary  of  a  French  Officer 
(M.  Belcour)  in  the  Service  of  the  Polish  Con- 
federation/ published  at  Amsterdam  (Leipzig)  in 
1779,  a  book  for  which  I  have  searched  high  and 
low  in  vain.  Dr.  Ebeling  adds  that  he  has  taken 
great  pains  to  discover  some  independent  evidence 
bearing  upon  Benyowszky's  share  in  the  Polish 
events,  but  his  troubles  were  not  rewarded  with 
any  success.  He  was  known  in  Poland,  and  either 
esteemed  or  abhorred  by  people,  according  to  the 
faction  to  which  Dr.  Ebeling's  informants  be- 
longed ;  but  his  deeds  are  lost  in  the  great  disorder 
and  chaos  prevailing  in  that  unhappy  country  in 
those  troublous  times.  The  German  editor  further 
avers  that  he  has  not  met  once  with  Benyowezky'a 
name,  though  he  has  diligently  searched  for  it,  in 
the  '  Histoire  des  Revolutions  de  Pologne  depuia  la 
Mort  du  Roi  August  III.  jusqu'en  1775,'  Varsovie 
(Paris),  1776,|  and  the  beet  German  newspapers 
of  the  period.  The  name  of  this  hero  of  many 
gallant  deeds  does  not  occur  even  once  in  the 
columns  of  the  Hamburg  Correspondent  or  the  Neue 
Z&itung,  published  in  the  same  place  for  the  years 
1768  and  1769— so  Ebeling  informs  us — notwith- 
standing that  both  these  journals  received  cir- 
cumstantial accounts  from  the  seat  of  war,  though 
these  were  not  inclined  to  favour  the  cause  of  the 
Confederation.  In  fairness  to  Benyowszky,  how- 


*  '  Annual  Register '  for  1768-9. 
t  Hamburg,  1791,  in  2  vols. 

J  The  newer  editions  of  Rulhiere  do  mention  Be- 
nyowszky's deeds,  but,  alas  !  have  no  other  authority  for 
their  statements  than  Benyowszky's  own  '  Memoirs.' 
Rulhiere's  editor  of  1862  gives  the  title  of  another  book, 
viz..  'Souvenir  de  la  Confederation  de  Bar'  (Posen,  1843, 
:>y  Kaczkowski).  I  only  know  the  original  Polish  edition, 
published  at  the  same  place  and  the  same  year.  It  dis- 
misses Benyowszky's  "  dramatico-historical  romance  '* 
with  a  few  contemptuous  words. 
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ever,  the  German  editor  is  bound  to  acknowledge 
that  he  has  not  discovered  anything  contradictory 
to  our  hero's  narrative,  but,  on  the  contrary,  haa 
found  many  things  which  bear  him  out. 

I  have  been  more  fortunate  than  Dr.  Ebeling, 
and  run  Benyowszky  to  earth.  Though  he  handles 
the  Polish  events  with  some  skill,  and  upon  the 
whole  manages  fairly  well  to  fit  his  own  heroic 
exploits  into  the  general  narrative,  he  commits 
some  very  serious  chronological  and  other  blunders, 
which  at  once  betray  him  as  a  literary  impostor.  He 
relates  that  he  arrived  at  Cracow  "  on  the  very  day 
the  Count  Panin  made  the  assault."  From  other 
sources  we  know  that  Cracow  was  invested  about 
the  beginning  of  July,  1768.  Benyowszky  further 
relates  that  on  the  6th  of  the  same  month  he  went 
to  Novitarg,  returned  to  besieged  Cracow  with  a 
regiment  of  six  hundred  men,  and  after  having  per- 
formed many  valiant  deeds  before  the  town,  and 
also  at  Landskron  and  sundry  other  localities,  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians,  but  very  soon 
ransomed  by  his  friends,  and  returned  to  Cracow, 
and  finally,  on  Aug.  22,  left  that  town,  which  he 
alleges  was  taken  by  the  Russians  during  (and  in 
all  probability  owing  to)  his  absence.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  authorized  version  of  Polish  history, 
General  Apraxin  took  the  town  during  the  night 
of  Aug.  17-18.  Various  other  feats  of  arms  are 
hereafter  related  in  his  book,  and  sundry  "affairs" 
are  settled,  and  at  length  he  states  that  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the 
fortress  of  Bar,  the  headquarters  of  the  federation 
to  which  he  belonged,  but  on  his  way  received 
information  of  the  fall  of  the  fortress.  Benyowszky 
states  that  he  beard  this  on  November  29,  though 
everybody  else  in  Poland  must  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  that  intelligence  many  months  before,  as  Bar 
was  stormed  and  taken  by  the  Russians  on  June  9, 
O.S.,*».  e.,  probably  before  Benyowszky  set  foot 
on  Polish  soil.  This  huge  blunder  as  regards  the 
date  of  the  fall  of  Bar,  committed  by  one  who  pro- 
fesses to  have  been  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Bar 
Confederation,  is  fully  convincing  as  regards  the 
value  of  Benyowszky's  Polish  history. 

In  addition  hereto  he  commits  the  indiscretion 
of  coveting  for  himself  the  laurels  and  fame  gained 
in  the  defence  of  Zwanietz  and  in  the  skilfully  con- 
ducted retreat  across  the  Dniester  into  Turkish 
territory,  which  honours,  with  his  sole  exception,  all 
chroniclers  have  assigned  to  Casimir  Pulawsky. 

L.  L.  K. 
(To  be  continued.) 


*  Various  authorities  give  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Bar 
as  at  the  end  of  May,  June,  and  even  July,  1768.  But 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  fell  on  June  20 
according  to  our  reckoning.  My  authority  for  this  is 
Major-General  Kretshetnikov's  '  Diary,'  published  in 
vol.  iii.  of  the  Moscow  Historical  and  Archaeological 
Society's  journal,  the  Tshteniya,  (in  Russian).  Be- 
nyowszky mentions  the  general  in  January,  1769,  but, 
alas  !  the  diary  breaks  off  at  Sept.  16,  1768. 


THANKSGIVING  FOR  THE  BIRTH  or  CHARLES  II. 
— The  Rev.  George  B.  Fenwick,  vicar  of  St. 
Thomas  -  by  -  Launceston,  in  a  recent  thorough 
investigation  of  the  various  books  and  registers 
preserved  there,  discovered  a  printed  copy  of  the 
following  thanksgiving  prayer  for  the  birth  of 
Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II. 
(the  sheet  being  torn  away  where  asterisks  are 
marked) : — 

A  Thanksgiving  fore  *  * 
of  the  Queene,  and  happy  *  * 
yong  Prince. 

O  most  mercifull  God  and  Gracious  Father,  thou  hast 
given  us  the  joy  of  our  hearts,  the  contentment  of  our 
soules  for  thin  lire,  in  blessing  our  deare  and  dread 
Sovereigne,  and  his  vertuous  Royall  Queene  with  a  * 
Sonne,  and  us  with  a  *,  *  thy  just  time  and  his,  *  *  us. 

We  give  thy  glo most  humble  and  hearty  thankes 

fur  this  :  Lord  make  us  so  thankefull,  so  obediente  to 
thee  for  this  great  mercie,  that  thy  goodnesse  may 

del to  increase  if  to  us.    Increase  it  good  Lord  to 

more  children  :  the  prop  one  of  another  against  single 
hope.  Increase  it  to  more  Sons  :  the  great  strengthen- 
ing of  his  Majesty  and  his  Throne.  Increase  it  in  the 
life  and  well  fare  of  this  Prince  already  given.  Increase 
it  in  the  joy  of  the  Royall  Parents,  and  all  true  hearted 
subjects.  Increase  it  with  his  Christian  and  most  happy 
education,  both  in  faith  and  goodnes :  Thxt  his  king- 
dome  and  people  may  be  happy :  First  in  the  long  life 
and  prosperity  of  our  most  gracious  Souvereigne,  and  his 
Royall  Consort :  And  when  fulnesse  of  dayes  must 

gather  h Lord  double  his  graces  (if  it  bo  possible) 

and  make  th rent  in  this  his  Heire,  and  hia 

Heires  after  him  for  all tions  to  come,  even  for 

Jesus  Christ  his  sake  our  onely  Saviour.    Amen. 

Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  Barker,  printer  to  the 
King's  most  Excellent  Majestie,  1630. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  parish  also  possesses 
a  complete  set  of  Churchwardens'  Accounts  from 
1480  to  1655,  and  registers  dating  from  1563, 
for  the  full  preservation  of  which  Mr.  Fenwick  is 
now  securing  aid  to  provide  efficient  binding  and 
an  iron  safe.  DUNHEVED. 

INSCRIPTION. — On  the  vault  of  the  old  patrician 
family  of  Bohlin,  in  the  Anna  Kirche,  at  Augsburg, 
is  said  to  be  an  inscription  composed  of  three  P's 
in  four  rows,  of  which  the  following  is  said  to  be 
the  reading  : — 

Piper  peperit  Pecuniam 

Pecunia  peperit  Pompam 

Pompa  peperit  Pauperiem 

Pauperies  peperit  Pietatem. 

LAC. 

[This  recalls  the  'Pugna  Porcorum,'  a  long  Latin 
poem,  in  which  every  word  begins  with,  the  letter  p.~\ 

A  PAGE  OF  OCCULT  PHILOSOPHY. — The  follow- 
ing curious  information  may  or  may  not  be 
appreciated  by  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.';  but  I  confess 
that  when  my  landlady,  on  a  wet  afternoon  (and 
there  are  some  wet  afternoons  even  in  lovely 
Guernsey),  brought  me  a  broken- backed  volumes 
minus  its  title-page  and  sadly  thumbed,  telling 
me  it  was  a  forbidden  book  in  which  were  charm, 
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of  great  power,  I  sat  down  to  read  it  with  mucl 
avidity  and  to  make  notes  of  its  contents,  amongs 
them  the  following,  which  may  probably  enabl 
some  one  learned  in  such  literature  to  help  me  t 
the  title  of  the  work  in  which  I  found  them  : — 

"It  is  said  if  any  one  shall  carry  the  heart  of  a  crow 
or  a  bat  about  him,  he  shall  not  sleep  till  he  cast  it  from 
him.  The  same  doth  the  head  of  a  bat  dried,  and  bouni 
to  the  right  arm  of  him  that  is  asleep.  The  tongue  of  : 
water-frog  laid  under  the  head  of  a  man,  and  the  hear 
of  a  Scrich  owl  laid  on  the  left  breast  of  a  woman,  make 
them  talk  in  their  sleep,  and  utter  all  their  secrets.  A 
duck  dried  into  powder  and  put  into  water  generate! 
frogs— but  if  cut  into  pieces  after  being  baked  in  a  pk 
and  put  into  a  moist  place  in  the  ground,  toads  are 
brought  forth." 

Quartan  agues,  &c.,  are  carried  away 
"by  binding  the  pairings  of  the  sick  persons  nails  to  tht 
neck  of  a  live  eel,  if  he  be  let  go  into  the  water.  And  a 
piece  of  a  nail  of  a  gibbet  wrapt  up  iu  wool,  and  hanget 
about  the  neck,  is  also  a  cure,  as  is  a  rope  taken  from  a 
gallows  and  hid  under  ground  so  that  the  sun  canno 
reach  it. 

"  It  is  said  if  any  one  shall  measure  a  dead  man  with  a 
rope  first  from  the  elbow  to  the  longest  finger,  then  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  same  finger,  and  afterwards  from 
thence  to  the  feet,  thrice  making  these  measurements 
If  any  one  afterwards  be  measured  with  the  same  rope 
in  the  same  manner,  he  shall  not  prosper,  but  be  unfor- 
tunate and  fall  into  misery  and  sadness. 

"  Celestial,  or  bright  fires,  drive  away  spirits  of  dark- 
ness, and  fires  made  with  wood  do  the  same  in  as  much 
as  it  hath  an  analogy  with,  and  is  the  vehiculum  ol 
that  superior  light." 

Spirits  of  darkness  are  stronger  in  darkness,  as 
good  spirits  or  angels  are  augmented  by  light. 

"  Hence  it  was  that  all  religious  ceremonies,  prayers' 
singing  and  all  manner  of  Divine  worship  should  not  be 
performed  without  lighted  torches,  or  candles.  Hence 
also  the  saying  of  Pythagoras, '  Do  not  speak  of  God  with- 
out a  light.'  And  for  the  drawing  away  of  wicked 
spirits  Mights  and  fires  were  to  be  kindled  by  the  corpses 
of  the  dead'  [«'c].  A  cloth  that  had  been  wrapped 
about  a  corpse  received  from  it  the  quality  of  sacredness, 
and  melancholy.  But  by  way  of  relief  from  these 
tenebrous  matters,  it  is  said,  Some  physicians  by  a  certain 
extract  of  vipers,  and  hellebore  (and  the  flesh  of  some 
such  kinds  of  animals)  do  restore  youth." 

The  blood  of  a  bear  is  recommended  as  a  tonic 
"to  restore  the  strength  of  the  body." 

C.  A.  WHITE. 

TENNYSON  AND  JOB  :  A  KESEMBLANCE. — In  the 
late  Lord  Tennyson's  '  Two  Voices '  we  find  the 
verse  : — 

His  sons  grow  up  that  bear  his  name, 
Some  grow  to  honour,  some  to  shame- 
But  he  is  chill  to  praise  or  blame. 
In    the    Book  of  Job,  chap.  xiv.  v.  21,  it  is 
written  : — 

"  His  sons  come  to  honour,  and  he  knoweth  it  not ;  and 
they  are  brought  low,  but  he  perceiveth  it  not  of  them." 
The  two  passages  are  so  closely  similar,  in  essence 
as  in  form,  that  not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  pla- 
giarism can  exist.  H.  SCHUTZ  WILSON. 
Arts  Club. 


"  SCONE." — Within  the  last  few  years  this  word 
scone  has  become  familiar  in  England,  or,  at  least, 
in  and  about  London.  Its  pronunciation,  like 
that  of  golf,  is  (in  England)  unsettled,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  before  very  long  the  short  o  (as  in 
don)  will  have  established  itself.  But  those  of  us 
who  were  told  that  the  kings  of  Scotland  were 
crowned  at  Scone  are  slow  to  shorten  the  vowel.. 
I  am  not  inquiring  whether  scone  or  scone  should  be 
preferred — indeed,  if  the  cake  owes  its  name  to  the 
royal  city,  scoon  would,  I  suppose,  be  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  Northern  pronunciation.  But  I 
wish  merely  to  note  the  fact  that  the  word  is  an 
addition  to  our  vocabulary,  and  will,  I  think,  have 
to  be  admitted  into  the  'New  Dictionary.' 

HENRY  ATTWELL. 

PRITTLEWELL,  ESSEX  :  A  CORIODS  EPITAPH. — 
In  Prittlewell  Churchyard,  close  under  the  east 
wall  of  the  church,  is  an  altar  tomb,  consisting  of 
brick  sides  supporting  a  fine  white  marble  slab. 
This  slab  has  for  a  long  time  past  been  encrusted 
with  lichens,  which  rendered  the  inscription  almost 
undecipherable.  On  visiting  the  churchyard  the 
other  day  I  was  glad  to  find  the  marble  had  been 
cleaned,  and  I  copied  therefrom  the  following  quaint 
lines : — 

Here  lieth  the  bodys  of  Mrs  Anna 
&  Dorithy  Freeborne  wives  of  Mr 
Samvel  Freeborne  whoe  departed 
this  life  one  ye  31l  of  Ivly  Anno  1641 
the  othar  Avgvst  ye  20  Anno  1658 
one  Aged  33  years  ye  othar  44. 
Vnder  one  stone  two  precious  jems  dolly 
Eqvall  in  worth  weight  lustre  sanctity 
If  yet  perhaps  one  of  them  might  excell      wel 
which  was't  who  knows  ask  him  ye  knew  them 
by  long  enjoyment  if  hee  thus  be  press'd 
hee  '1  pause  then  ans  were  truly  both  were  best 
were 't  in  my  choice  that  either  of  the  twayne 
might  bee  return'd  to  mee  t'  enjoy  againe 
which  should  I  chuse  well  since  I  know  not  whether 
He  mourne  for  th'  losse  of  both  but  wish  for  neither 
yet  here 's  my  comfort  herein  lyes  my  hope 
The  time 's  a  comeinge  cabinets  shall  ope 
which  are  lockt  fast  then  then  shall  I  see 
my  Jewells  to  my  joy  my  Jewells  mee. 

The  last  word  of  the  first  line  of  the  epitaph  is 
unmistakably  "dolly."  The  word  "weight"  in 
;he  second  line  is  a  crux,  for  it  is  hardly  to  be 
magined  that  Mr.  Freeborne  used  it  to  signify  the 
actual  bulk  of  his  two  consorts. 

Above  the  inscription  are  carved  (left)  a  skull 
and  crossbones  and  (right)  a  shield.    The  shield 
nee  contained  a  coat  of  arms,  but  the  device  has 
now  become  nearly  obliterated. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
5,  Capel  Terrace,  Southend-on-Sea. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  again  ex- 
amined the  shield  in  a  better  light.     I  believe  the 
Levice  to  be  three  eagles  displayed. 

THE  'SATURDAY  REVIEW'  AIRING  ITALIAN. — 
t  is  not   "the  fiend  of  proof-sheets"  that  is 
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answerable  for  an  amazing  blunder  in  the  curren 
number  of  the  Saturday  Review  (Dec.  15,  p.  652, 
where,  in  an  article  headed  'The  [Ratepayer 
Kevolt,'  we  read  :— 

"Here,  for  example,  we  see  in  petto  what  has  ahead 
taken  place  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  a  coalitio 
between  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives  in  defence  o 
their  pockets.  In  Limehouse  the  Liberals  and  Con 
servatives,  or,  as  they  prefer  to  call  themselves,  the  Pro 
gressives  and  the  Moderates,  have  united  to  form 
Ratepayers'  Association,  and  are  running  a  joint  List  fo 
of  Guardians." 


Well  were  it  for  the  writer  if  in  future  he  kep 
his  Italian  in  petto  ;  it  may  roam  as  it  pleases  ii 
the  blissful  ignorance  of  his  own  "  bosom."     If  h 
wants  to  know  my  meaning,  let  him  consult 
dictionary  of  foreign  quotations.         F.  ADAMS. 
&14,  Eastlake  Road,  Camberwell,  S.E. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
en  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  thei 
Dames  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  th 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

HENRY  BRITTAN  WILLIS.— The  president  of  this 
•college,  General  Alex.  S.  Webb,  has  been  trying 
to  ascertain  the  particulars  of  the  burning  o 
the  London  Pantechnicon,  at  which  a  collection 
of  the  pictures  of  Henry  Brittau  Willis  was 
destroyed.  The  fire  occurred,  it  is  thought, 
•about  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  ;  and,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  this  painter's  pictures  were 
lost,  those  remaining  have  probably  become  rare. 
I  should  be  grateful  for  any  communication  you 
might  print  relating  to  the  subject,  or  indicating 
where  I  might  learn  some  of  the  facts. 

HENRY  EVELYN  BLISS,  Deputy  Librarian. 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

COPLEY  FIELDING'S  '  CARLISLE  CASTLE.' — In 
1824  there  was  exhibited  at  Carlisle  a  water-colour 
•drawing  of  Carlisle  Castle  by  Copley  Fielding.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  in  what  public  or 
private  collection  this  drawing  now  is?  R.  B. 

MITCHELGEMOT.— In  'The  Art  of  Politicks' 
published  1729),  "  printed  for  Lawton  Gilliver, 
at  Homer's  Head,  Fleet  Street,"  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

In  Egbert's  reign 
Members  to  Mitchelgemot  went, 
In  after  ages  called  the  Parliament. 
Is  this  Mitchelgemot  simply  the  Northern  name 
for  the  Witenagemot ;  or  did  two  councils  exist  ? 
I  should  be  glad  if  any  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  could 
tell  me  any  other  instance   where  this  word  is 
employed.  ETHEL  E.  BELL. 

"  PLAYING  THE  WAG  "= PLAYING  THE  TRUANT. 
— What  is  the  origin  of  this  phrase?  Another 
form  is  "  Playing  the  Charley  Wag."  It  would  be 


interesting  to  know  how  "  Charley  "  and  "  wag  " 
have  come  to  be  synonymous  with  truant.  Will 
your  readers  oblige  with  any  words  or  phrases  of 
similar  meaning  ?  C.  P.  HALE. 

ADDRESS  WANTED. — I  wrote  to  Messrs.  Goldieg 
&  Lawrence,  publishers,  55,  Great  Russell  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  for  a  copy  of  the  pedigree  of  the 
"Ulf  family  of  Aldburgb,  co.  York,  by  J.  C. 
Brook,  Somerset  Herald,"  and  my  letter  was  re- 
turned, marked  "  Not  known."  May  I  ask  who 
represents  this  firm  at  present,  or  where  I  should 
be  likely  to  get  a  copy  of  this  pedigree  ?  Weuld 
any  subscriber  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  kindly  lend  me  a  copy 
for  a  few  day s?  WM.  JACKSON  PIGOTT. 

Dundrum,  co.  Down. 

"  THE  BOLL-ROAREK."  —  This  curious  imple- 
ment, for  producing  a  booming  or  throbbing  sound 
when  swung  round  by  a  string,  is  referred  to  more 
than  once  by  Grant  Allen  in  his  book  '  The  Great 
Taboo,'  and  it  is  referred  to  by  Andrew  Lang  in 
his  '  Custom  and  Myth.'  Prof.  Haddon,  in  a 
letter  to  a  Dublin  newspaper  lately,  writes  at 
length  about  the  "bull-roarer,"  as  examined  by 
himself  in  Torres  Straits  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Pacific.  He  also  mentions  that  it  is  used 
as  a  boy's  toy  in  Warwickshire,  Stafford- 
shire, and  Worcestershire,  and  that  it  is  known 
in  different  places  as  "  bull-roarer,"  "  bull," 
"  hummer,"  "  bummer,"  or  "  swish."  Prof. 
Eaddon  mentions  that  it  is  still  used  in  Norfolk, 
Cambridge,  Suffolk,  and  East  Yorks.  In  the 
Pacific  it  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  religious 
'orms  or  superstitions  of  the  people.  Will  any 
readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  who  know  this  implement 
say  where  they  have  seen  it,  how  it  is  made  and 
used,  and  how  far  its  sound  can  be  heard  ? 

W.  H.  PATTERSON,  M.R.I.A. 
Belfast. 

GRADWELL. — Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  fur- 
nish me  with  a  pedigree  of  the  branch  of  the 
Jradwell  family  residing  in  Liverpool,  more  par- 
icnlarly  about  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the 
>eginning  of  the  present  ?  T.  PITT  COUZENS. 
102,  Crofton  Road,  Camberwell. 

PRONUNCIATION  OF  PLACE-NAMES. — The  recent 

otes  on  Fowey  lead  me  to  ask  if  there  is  any 

ook  giving  the  local  or  accepted  pronunciation  of 

arious  English  place-names,  chiefly  those  that  are 

renounced  differently  from  the  spelling.     If  such 

list  does  not  exist,  '  N.  &  Q.'  might  lead  the 

way  to  an  interesting  and  useful  book,  now  that 

ur  old  local  dialects  are  fast  dying  away  and 

ecoming  corrupted  ;  and  with  them  we  are  losing 

le  original  meanings  of  many  English  names. 

B.  FLORENCE  SCARLETT. 

LETTER   BRANDS   WORN    BY    CRIMINALS. — In 
[assachusetts  Bay  and  Plymouth  colonies,  during 
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the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  it  was 
the  custom  to  sentence  culprits  who  were  convicted 
of  certain  crimes  or  offences  to  wear  a  cloth  letter, 
conspicuous  in  its  contrast  of  colour,  sewn  either 
upon  the  arm  or  breast  or  back  of  the  outer 
garment.  Instances  are  found  in  the  colonial 
records  which  show  that  this  letter  generally  indi- 
cated the  crime.  Thus,  A,  for  adultery  ;  I,  for 
incest ;  D,  for  drunkard.  Hawthorne  has  made 
use  of  the  custom  in  '  The  Scarlet  Letter.'  I  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  this  custom  back  to  England, 
but  have  failed  to  discover  the  record  of  an  instance 
in  which  this  penalty  has  there  been  imposed. 
Can  any  person  cite  a  precedent  in  England  which 
will  show  whence  the  colonists  derived  this  custom  ? 

ANDREW  MCFARLANE  DAVIS. 
10,  Appleton  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

DRYASDUST  :  SMELLFUNGUS. — Were  these  per- 
sonages first  named  by  Walter  Scott  and  Carlyle 
respectively  ;  and  what  is  the  special  characteristic 
of  Smellfungus  ?  Is  he  the  man  who  mistakes  the 
fungus-growths  of  his  own  fancy  for  facts  of  the 
history  he  is  recording  ?  A. 

["Smellfungus  "  was  first  applied  by  Sterne  to  Smollett. 
See  Brewer's  '  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable.'] 

READS  FAMILY. — I  shall  be  grateful  for  any 
information  as  to  the  Reades  of  Lugwardine,  co. 
Hereford,  especially  as  to  the  family  of  Richard 
Reade,  who  was  thirteen  years  old  at  the  Visitation 
of  1627.  When  did  the  family  become  extinct  ? 
W.  PALEY  BAILDON. 

Lincoln's  Ion. 

'TOM  BROWN'S  SCEOOL  DAYS':  RUGBY  SCHOOL. 
— The  motto  to  the  first  chapter  is  : — 

I  'm  the  Poet  of  White  Horse  Vale,  Sir, 
With  liberal  notions  under  my  cap. 

Ballad. 

Where  is  the  remainder  of  this  ballad  to  be  found  ? 
Also,  where  can  I  find  the  '  Coaching  Song,'  by 
R.  E.  E.  Warburton,  two  lines  of  which  are  quoted 
as  the  motto  to  chap.  iv.  ? 

As  Mr.  Hughes's  graphic  work  has  taken  its 
place,  justly,  as  an  English  classic,  there  ought  to 
be  as  few  errors  as  possible  in  it.  The  first  motto 
to  part  ii.  chap.  iv.  is  attributed  to  Rowe.  The 
lines  are  Shenatone's,  from  the  second  part  of  his 
'Pastoral  Ballad.'  I  quote  from  the  "Golden 
Treasury"  edition  of  '  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  ' 
1892. 

Is  there  not  a  little  exaggeration  in  chap,  vi., 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  lower  school  boys 
thought  that  "old  Brooke,"  the  captain  of  the 
school,  circa  1832,  was  the  identical  "brave 
Broke"  who  commanded  the  Shannon  in  the 
naval  duel  in  1813?  Rugby  boys  of  even  the 
eecond,  not  to  say  the  third  form  could  hardly 
have  been  such  "  duffers,"  I  should  think.  What 
do  your  old  Rugbeian  readers  say  ?  Has  any  one 


ever  noticed  the  irony — unconscious  irony,  I  sup- 
pose— in  chap.  T.,  where  East,  in  his  character 
of  cicerone,  says  to  Tom  Brown,  "  That 's  the  chapel, 
you  see,  and  there  just  behind  it  is  the  place  for 
fights  "  ?  The  italics  are  my  own,  of  course. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

MIGHELLS. — I  want  to  find  out  who  was  the 
wife  of  Admiral  Mighells.  In  Lowestoft  Church 
is  a  monument  to  the  Hon.  James  Mighells,  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  Blue  and  Comptroller  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  who  died  March  21,  1733.  On  this  monu- 
ment— and  in  Gillingwater's  'Lowestoft' — his  arms 
are  given  as  Gu.,  a  bendlet  or  surmounted  of  a 
fesse  sa.  There  is  a  crescent  in  the  sinister  chief, 
I  presume  for  difference,  as  he  was  the  second 
son.  In  West  Ham  Parish  Church,  Essex,  is  a 
monument  to  "  Mrs.  Ann  Mighells,  Relict  of  the 
Hon.  Jas.  Migbella,  sometime  Vice- Admiral  of  the 

Blue  and  afterwards  Comptroller  of  the  Navy 

who  died  21st  March,  1733,  and  lies  buried  at 
Lowestoff."  On  this  monument  are  the  arms 
following  :  Per  pale,  dexter,  Az.,  a  chev.  between 
three  eagles  displayed  with  two  heads  or  ;  sinister, 
Sa.,  three  bars  wavy  az.  (or  or)  on  a  chief  gu.  a 
bull  pass,  guard,  or.  On  account  of  age  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  of  what  metal  the  bars  wavy  are  ; 
but  the  other  ordinaries  are  perfectly  clear  where 
gilt,  and  therefore  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  bars  were  argent.  The  arms  on  the  dexter 
side  are  those  of  Ashby  (co.  Leicester).  Admiral 
Mighells's  mother  was  Thomasin,  sister  of  Admiral 
Sir  Thomas  Ashby,  who  was  knighted  for  valour 
in  the  engagement  with  the  French  in  Bantry  Bay, 
and  who  was  buried  in  Lowestoft  Church  in  July, 
1693.  Can  any  of  your  readers  explain  (1)  From 
the  arms  on  her  monument,  who  Mrs.  Migbells 
was?  (2)  Why  she  should  impale  the  Ashby 
arms,  and  not  her  husband's?  (3)  Admiral 
Mighells  having  left  no  sons,  but  three  daughters, 
one  of  whom  was  married  to  Admiral  John 
Gascoigne,  was  Admiral  Gascoigne  entitled  to 
quarter  the  arms  of  Mighells,  as  given  in  Lowes- 
toft Chnrch,  the  arms  of  Ashby,  and  the  arms  of 
the  family  to  which  Mrs.  Mighells  belonged? 
According  to  Papworth,  vol.  i.  p.  42,  and  Robson, 
the  arms  on  the  sinister  side  of  the  shield  above 
referred  to  belonged  to  Bullman,  or  Bulman. 
Who  were  they  ?  WILLIAM  A.  LYNDE. 

'TEN  THOUSAND  A  YEAR.' — Can  any  student 
of  legal  history,  and  Samuel  Warren,  tell  me  who 
were  the  originals  of  the  learned  counsel  who 
figure  at  York  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Doe  d. 
Titmouse  v.  Jolter  ?  MR.  PickFORD  says,  I  observe, 
that  Mr.  Subtle,  who  led  for  the  plaintiff,  was 
Scarlett,  and  from  Warren's  full  description,  as 
compared  with  Whiteside's  sketch  of  him  in  his 
descriptions  of  eminent  English  lawyers,  I  have  no 
doubt  he  is  correct.  Whiteside  said,  "  If  you  had 
a  rotten  case  to  patch  up,  you  would,  of  course, 
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select  Sir  James  Scarlett,"  and,  in  the  case  I  refe 
to,  certainly  the  firm  of  Quirk,  Gammon  &  Sna; 
did  rightly.     Mr.  Quicksilver,  who  had  receivei 
the  "  muffling  "  retainer,  was  Brougham,  I  suppose 
Who  was  the  Attorney-General  depicted  by  Warren 
and   who   was    Mr.   Sterling,    the   second   king' 
counsel   appearing  for   the  defendant  ?      I  writ 
away  from  my  Campbell  and  other  books,  so  am 
unable  to  trace  the  counsel  on  the  circuit.     Ha 
Lynx,  the  junior  who  appeared  for  the  plain  till 
any  prototype  ?    Lastly,  to  come  to  the  convey 
ancers,  Was   the  eminent   Mr.  Mortmain  drawn 
from  life  ?     Who  were  Lord  Widdrington  and  Mr 
Justice  Grayley  2  W.  H.  QUARRELL. 

THE  WORST  EDITION  OF  SHAKSPEARE. — To 
do  a  thing  notoriously  ill  is,  so  far  as  fame  is  con 
cerned,  the  next  thing  to  doing  it  excellently  well 
In  the  notice  of  Francis  Gentleman  in  the  '  Bio 
graphia  Dramatics,'  by  David  Erskine  Baker,  1782 
it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Isaac  Reed,  who  edited  this 
edition,  "  He  has  had  the  discredit,  but  we  know 
not  on  what  foundation,  of  being  editor  of  the 
worst  edition  that  ever  appeared  of  any  English 
author,  we  mean  Shakspeare  as  printed  by  Mr. 
Bell."  I  do  not  find  this  book  in  the  list  of 
eighteenth  century  editions  of  Shakespeare.  I  wish 
to  know,  Is  there  a  copy  of  the  work  in  existence  i 
Does  it  merit  the  censure  ?  The  biographer  of  the 
unfortunate  Gentleman  in  the  '  D.  N.  B.'  seems  to 
faint  that  the  stricture  was  unjustly  severe. 

W.  A.  HENDERSON. 
Dublin. 

[You  will  find  the  edition  in  Lowndes,  p.  22,  col.  2. 
It  was  issued  in  1773-5,  in  8  vols.  l'2mo.,  with  portraits 
and  character  plates,  and  matches  Bell's  'British  Theatre.' 
It  is  said,  on  the  title-page,  to  be  by  the  authors  of 
'The  Dramatic  Censor/  which  means  Francis  Gentle- 
man.] 

PARKER  FAMILY. — Edward  Parker,  Bow-bearer 
to  the  King  (b.  1602),  left  issue  Edward  and  Roger. 
Was  Robert  Parker,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  lineally  descended  from  either  of  these  ? 

C.  C.  DOVE. 

"Bos  LOCUTUS  EST." — Will  any  reader  explain 
the  origin  of  this  phrase  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
now  commonly  used  (and  in  which  it  is  employed 
in  the  Times  of  a  few  days  ago)  ?  I  am  aware,  of 
course,  of  the  many  references,  in  Pliny  and  else- 
where, to  the  circumstance  of  the  ox  opeaking. 
But  there  the  fact  is  merely  referred  to  as  a  portent. 
What  he  said  is  never  recorded,*and  he  is  never 
represented  as  speaking  with  authority,  or  as 
"laying  down  the  law,"  as  in  the  phrase  as  now 
used.  What  I  desire  to  know  is  how  and,  if  pos- 
sible, when  this  sense  became  attached  to  it.  Did 
-any  one  give  it  vogue  ?  J.  H. 

WHO     MURDERED    SHAKSPEARE    AGAIN,  ABOUT 

1730?— In  the  dateless  little   tract  "Royal  lie- 


marks  ;  or,  the  Indian  King's  Observations  on  the 
most  Fashionable  Follies  :  now  reigning  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Great-Britain,"  marked  ?  c.  1730,  in 
the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  is  this  passage 
relating  to  the  description  "  of  an  Affair  that  once 
happen'd  to  all  Three  of  them";  of  which  three 
Squire  Wronghead  was  appointed  speaker, — 
"and  the  Doctor,  with  Squire  Blunderbuss,  were  agreed 
to  sit  during  the  Affair,  as  two  of  the  Criticks  Jury  did 
upon  the  Body  of  Divine  Shakespear,  lately  murdered 
again  by  a  great  Poet,  to  the  inexpressible  Grief  and 
Loss  of  his  Executors  the  Booksellers,  who  generally  take 
Possession  of  Men's  Souls,  binding  them  up  in  Calves- 
Skin  Coffins,  before  either  their  Bodies  care  to  part  with 
them,  or  Nature  liaa  the  Time  to  take  away  their  old 
Cloaths,  which  she  has  a  Right  to,  according  to  her  own 
Law."— P.  19. 

*  Macbeth'  was  altered  by  Nahum  Tate,  and 
published  in  1731 :  "  Macbeth  :  a  Tragedy.  As  it 
is  now  Acted  at  the  New  Theatre  of  Edinburgh. 
Written  by  Mr.  Shakespear,  with  alterations  by 
Mr.  Tate.  Edinburgh,  printed  by  T.  and  W. 
Ruddimans,  for  Allan  Ramsay,  and  sold  at  his 
shop,  1731,  12mo.  pp.  72,  Is."  (Bohn's  Lowndes, 
2286).  Possibly  Nahum  Tate  was  then  considered 
by  some  folk  "  a  great  Poet."  F.  J.  F. 


WHETSTONE  PARK. 
(8th  S.  vi.  183,  310,  456  ) 

Parton — no  mean  authority  on  matters  relative 
to  the  parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields— informs 
us  that  the  eastern  half  of  Whetstone  Park  was 
built  by  Mr.  Whetstone,  a  parishioner  and  vestry- 
man of  that  period,  and  acquired  from  him  the 
name  of  "  Whetstone's  Park,"  and  the  other  half, 
continued  by  a  Mr.  Phillips,  the  name  of  "Phillipe's 
Elents."  Burns,  in  his  book  on  '  Tokens,"  supple- 
ments to  this  the  locality  of  the  builder's  residence, 
as  follows,  "William  Whetstone,  a  man  of  some 
wealth,  and,  as  his  token  shows,  a  tobacconist  on 
;he  south  side  of  Holborn  near  the  Turnstile." 

Soon  after  the  first  issue  of  your  valuable  paper, 
i  query  was  inserted  respecting  the  identity  of  the 
•hree  dukes  implicated  in  the  murder  of  the  beadle 
n  Whetstone  Park,  without  any  satisfactory 
olution.  Lord  Braybrook,  who  was  at  that  time 
ooking  over  a  MS.  account  of  the  Griffin  family, 
uggested  ('  N.  &  Q.,'  1st  S.  ii.  171)  that,  as  both 
ausalties  occurred  in  the  same  spring, — 
"  Edward  Griffin  was  probably  the  same  person  to 
horn  a  pardon  was  granted,  April  11,  1671,  for  the 
eath  of  Peter  Werriel;  in  the  like  manner  as  was 
ranted  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  and  the  Duke  of 
lonmouth." 

Very  many  years  after  I  came  upon  a  more  likely 
[ue  in  the  manuscripts  of  J.  J.  Rogers,  Esq.,  of 
5enrose,  Cornwall,  published  by  the  Historical 
danuscripts  Commission.  The  interval  was  too 
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great  to  apprise  you  of  the  same ;  but  now  that  the 
question  has  been  renewed,  I  gladly  do  so  : — 

"  1670,  the  last  of  Feb.,  London.  —  Jo.  Pennecke 
to  John  Rogers.  Saturday  last  at  night  was  killed  a 
beadle,  the  constable's  assistant,  for  attempting  a  house 
in  or  near  Whetstone  Park,  a  scandalous  place,  where 
was  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  with  others  at  a  very  unseasonable 
time." 

The  following  extracts  from  other  memoranda 
and  annotations  that  I  possess  on  the  same  subject 
may  also  prove  interesting.  The  first  two  are  to 
be  found  in  news  letters  in  the  manuscripts  belong- 
ing to  8.  H.  Le  Fleming,  llydal  Hall,  also  pub- 
lished by  the  aforesaid  Commission  : — 

"Feb.  28,  1670-1.— On  Saturday  night,  or  rather 
Sunday  morning,  happened  an  unfortunate  accident 
near  Holborn,  Several  persons  of  quality  being  inter- 
rupted by  the  constable  and  his  company,  were  by  them 
resisted.  One  of  the  beadles  was  wounded  and  died." 

"  March  7, 1670-1.— His  Majesty,  considering  the  late 
sad  accident  of  killing  the  beadle  near  Holborn,  has 
changed  the  ballet,  intended  to  have  been  continued  till 
Shrovetide,  into  common  dancing,  they  therefore  were 
this  evening  at  Clarendon  House.  2nd,  His  Majesty,  in 
detestation  of  the  late  horrid  barbarous  fact,  has  called 
a  council,  commanded  the  Chief  Justice  to  attend  him 
there  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  matter,  and  con- 
sidering the  many  mischiefs  that  may  arise  and  have 
lately  by  persons  under  pretence  of  masquerade,  intended 
it  is  said  to  have  strictly  prohibited  the  same,  but  after 
consideration  it  was  thought  fit  to  certify  to  the  Justice 
of  the  Peace  that  the  Guards  have  orders  upon  all 
occasions  to  assist  the  watch  in  any  part  of  the  town, 
against  all  persons  of  whatsoever  quality  they  be." 

"  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  had  contrived  the 
outrage  on  Coventry,  in  a  drunken  frolic  with  the  young 
Duke  of  Albemarle  and  others  deliberately  kills  a  ward- 
beadle.  Charles,  to  save  his  son,  pardoned  all  the  mur- 
derers."—  Wade's  'British  History,'  chronologically 
arranged. 

F.  A.  CHART. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  a 
continuance  of  MR.  C.  A.  WARD'S  useful  and 
suggestive  papers  on  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and  its 
vicinity ;  but  I  can  hardly  be  expected  to  accept 
MR.  WARD'S  views  on  archaeological  research. 
According  to  MR.  WARD,  "  All  antiquarian  ques- 
tions are  twaddle,  or  very  near  it."  I  have  always 
thought  that  a  knowledge  of  the  past  is  the  best 
guide  to  conduct  in  the  future,  and  that  any  light 
thrown  on  bygone  times,  even  if  it  be  that  of  a 
horn-lantern  only,  is  preferable  to  total  darkness. 
But  if  inquiry  is  to  be  made  at  all,  I  think  it 
should  be  conducted  on  the  strictest  lines  of  ac- 
curacy. I  cannot  get  over  my  objection  to  "  par- 
rot's tales,"  and  if  MR.  WARD  choose  to  assail 
me  with  either  beak  or  claws,  I  can  assure  him  I 
shall  receive  the  punishment  "  smiling,"  so  long  as 
I  am  suffering  in  the  interests  of  historical  truths. 

The  history  of  Whetstone  Park  is  a  very  trifling 
"quiddity,"  but  if  it  is  brought  into  court  at  all 
it  should  be  supported  by  evidence.  MR.  WARD 
says,  "  Nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  better  attested, 


perhaps,  than  that  Whetstone  Park  takes  its  name 

from  Whetstone who  was  known  to  have  first 

begun  building  there."  This  begs  the  whole  ques- 
tion at  issue.  I  have  no  preconceived  theories  on 
the  subject ;  all  I  want  is  evidence  to  support  this 
"well-attested"  statement.  As  for  the  three 
dukes,  I  showed  in  my  last  communication  on  the 
subject  that  there  was  good  reason  for  believing 
that  two  dukes  were  concerned  in  the  affray  that 
cost  the  poor  beadle  his  life. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 


RELICS  OF  KING  CHARLES  I.  (8th  S.  vi.  226, 
315,  357,  414). — I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  valuable  relics  of  King  Charles  I. 
have  been  carefully  preserved  by  Mr.  Martin- 
Edmunds,  since  his  change  of  residence  from 
Worsborough  Hall,  where  they  had  been  kept  for 
generations  ;  and  I  can  now  give  a  more  detailed 
description  of  them. 

The  cabinet,  said  to  have  been  used  by  the 
king  in  his  travelling  excursions,  measures  about 
thirty  inches  in  height,  forty-four  inches  in  width, 
and  is  twenty  inches  deep.  The  door,  which  is 
locked  at  the  top,  opens  downward,  and  forms  a 
writing  table  ;  inside  there  are  a  number  of  small 
drawers  to  hold  papers,  &c.  The  cabinet  is  placed 
on  a  stand  with  four  legs  ;  this  is  modern,  but  was 
exactly  copied  from  the  original,  which  had  become 
decayed.  Hound  the  door  in  front  is  the  following 
inscription  :  "Beati  pauperes  spiritu,  quoniam 
ipsorum  est  regnum  ccelorum,  Beati  mites,  quoniam 
ipsi  possidebnnt  terrain." 

There  are  a  pair  of  sheets,  in  which  the  king  is 
supposed  to  have  slept  on  the  night  before  his 
execution.  There  are  also  a  night-shirt  and  a 
night-cap,  all  made  of  very  fine  linen,  and  beauti- 
fully worked  with  small  stiches,  the  sheets  being 
hemstitched  and  marked  AR.  with  a  crown  above. 
This  looks'as  if  the  monogram  was  of  his  mother, 
Queen  Anne,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Frederick  II. 
of  Denmark. 

There  is  also  a  book,  bound  in  red  velvet,  which 
contains  a  MS.  account  of  Sir  T.  Herbert's 
devoted  attendance  on  the  king  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  This,  I  presume,  is  what  has 
since  been  published ;  and  the  book  contains  a 
recommendation  of  his  faithful  servant,  written  by 
the  king's  own  hand. 

The  stool  is  eleven  inches  high,  and  is  eighteen 
by  fourteen  inches  across,  and  looks  older  than  the 
cabinet,  and  some  of  the  wood  is  rotten.  It  is 
covered  with  red  velvet  that  is  much  worn,  and  is 
stuffed  with  feathers.  There  are  marks  on  this 
which  are  supposed  to  be  blood  stains.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  stool  acted  as  the  fatal  blook  ? 
ALFRED  GATTT,  D.D. 

THE  ETYMOLOGY  OF  " JINGO"  (5th  S.  x.  7,  96 
456 ;  8th  S.  vi.  51,  74,  149,  312,  373).— While 
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,  in  his  'Dictionary  of  Phrase  anc 
Fable,'  countenances  the  derivation  of  this  wore 
from  the  Basque  Jainko  (elsewhere  literatec 
Jaincoac,  Jainkoa,  Jenco,  and  Jinkoa,  with  longer 
forms  Jangoicoa  and  Jaungoicoa),  we  must  be 
prepared  by  his  reply  at  the  last  reference  for  a 
different  derivation  in  that  new  edition  of  his 
valuable  guide  the  issue  of  which  all  travellers  in 
the  paths  that  he  has  trodden  hail  with  gratitude. 
But  the  statement  that  the  word  comes  to  us 
through  the  music-halls  must  be  modified  to  the 
effect  that  its  use  in  the  refrain  of  a  music-hall 
song  in  1877-8  may  perhaps  have  temporarily 
increased  its  circulation,  as  it  certainly  led  to  its 
association  with  chauvinism. 

Besides  the  use  of  it  by  Dean  Swift  quoted 
above  DR.  BREWER'S  note,  we  find  Goldsmith 
putting  it  into  the  month  not  only  of  Tony  Lump 
kin,  but  of  the  demi-monde  town  lady,  who  prefixes 
"the  living,"  and  Dr.  Brown  into  that  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  A  contributor  at  5th  S.  x.  457 
mentions  its  use  by  Jarvis  in  his  translation  of 
'Don  Quixote,'  edition  of  1842.  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  edition  of  1842.  In  the 
editions  of  1749  and  1810  I  find  Sancho's  For  Dios 
rendered,  "By  the  living  God."  Perhaps  Jarvis, 
or  Jervas,  thought  Shelton's  "  By  Jove  "  too  weak. 
Perhaps  some  editor  of  Jervas  thought  his  render- 
ing too  strong,  and  so  changed  it  to  "By  the 
living  Jingo."  If  so,  the  change  is  likely  to  have 
occurred  at  a  time  when  the  phrase  was  in  vogue 
as  a  mild-flavoured  oath,  recommended  for  the  use 
of  schools  and  families.  The  sort  of  music-hall 
to  require  such  a  one  was  not  in  existence  in 
1842.  I  well  remember  its  school  use — without 
"the  living" — though  I  think  that  Disraeli  was 
well  advised  in  making  his  Etonians  swear  ex- 
clusively by  Jove.  Jingo  must  have  been  familiar 
to  Barham,  or  he  would  not  have  made  St. 
Dunstan  swear  by  him.  But  when,  after  identify- 
ing Jingo  with  Gengulphus,  he  proceeds  to  account 
for  the  phrase  "living  Jingo"  by  a  story  of  the 
lively  behaviour  of  the  joints  into  which  the  dead 
Gengulphus  had  been  cut  up,  a  story  with  no  other 
apparent  foundation  than  some  tradition  of  the 
healing  effects  of  his  unmutilated  body,  we  may 
be  forgiven  for  doubting  his  seriousness  about  any 
phase  of  the  question,  etymological  or  otherwise. 
Lord  Byron's  abbreviation  of  St.  Gingolph,  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  to  St.  Gingo,  not  Jingo  (5tb  S.  x. 
456),  is  noticeable. 

It  has  not  yet,  I  think,  been  recorded  in 
-|N.  &  Q.'  that  "By  Jings,"  as  well  as  "By  Jove," 
is,  or  was  till  lately,  in  use  as  an  interjection  in 
ordinary  Shropshire  speech.  In  the  '  Shropshire 
Wordbook'  there  is  a  note  to  Jingo  "  =St. 
•Gingoulph."  A  star  against  this  points  to  further 
explanation  in  the  glossary,  which  I  regret  to  say  I 
cannot  find.  There  may  be  a  local  reason  for  the 
derivation,  which  would  be  very  interesting.  But 


the  note  may  be  merely  founded  on  what  Halliwell 
says  the  derivation  is  said  to  be. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  French  journalist,  whose 
absurd  guess  at  the  derivation  of  our  English  phrase 
has  received  more  attention  than  it  deserved,  for 
causing  the  present  renewal  of  a  discussion  which 
plainly  is  not  exhausted.  While  those  to  whom 
we  look  for  light  and  leading  show  difference  of 
opinion  or  change  of  view,  no  reasonable  offer  of  a 
suggestion  should  be  refused.  And  what  with 
popular  attribution  to  a  language  that  nobody 
knows,  with  two  saints  in  the  field,  with  a  choice 
presented  between  Je  renie  Dieu  (through  Jirnigo, 
2nd  S.  xii.  336)  and  Jesu  son  of  God  (through 
Je'-'n-Go',  8th  S.  vi.  373),  it  would  seem  unreason- 
able to  exclude  Gingko  (Salisburia,  adiantifolia), 
the  sacred  tree  of  Japan,  from  tbe  interesting 
competition.  KILLIGREW. 

As  DR.  CHANCE  very  properly  points  out,  what 
we  want  is  an  historical  account  of  this  word,  and 
he  adds  that  PROF.  SKEAT  probably  does  not  know 
when  Jingo  came  into  use  in  England.  An  earlier 
use  than  Swift's  is  that  in  Oldham's  fourth  Satire 
upon  the  Jesuits,  written,  I  believe,  in  1679.  All 
Oldham's  pungent  satires  on  the  Jesuits  naturally 
contain  references  to  Ignatius  Loyola,  Loyolites, 
&c.;  the  fourth  is  headed,  "St.  Ignatius's  Image 
brought  in,  discovering  the  rogueries  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  ridiculous  superstition  of  the  Church 
of  Rome."  I  must  quote  the  lines  referred  to 
above : — 

But  nothing  with  the  crowd  does  more  enhance 

The  value  of  these  holy  charlatans, 

Than  when  the  wonders  of  the  mass  they  view, 

Where  spiritual  jugglers  their  chief  mastery  shew. 

"  Hey,  jingo,  sirs  !     What's  this ? "    'Tis  bread  you  see; 

"  Presto  begone  ! "    'Tis  now  a  deity. 

Two  grains  of  dough,  with  cross,  and  stamp  of  prie8t(> 

And  five  small  words  pronounced,  make  up  their  Christ. 

This  is  to  me  a  very  suggestive  passage.  The 
first  impression  it  conveys  is  that  jingo  is  a  word 
of  the  hocus-pocus  type  ;  then  one  remembers  that 
Ignatius  Loyola  was  a  Biscayan,  born  in  Guipuzcoa 
in  1491.  Then  we  are  told  by  CANON  TAYLOR 
(8th  S.  vi.  290)  that  Inigo  is  the  Navarrese  of 
Ignatius ;  and  Dr.  Charnock  states,  in  '  Prse- 
nomina,'  1882,  p.  64,  that  Inigo  is  another  ortho- 
graphy of  Innigo  or  Enneco,  and  adds  that  this 
Enneco  is  the  name  of  a  saint. 

Clearly  Jingo  and  Inigo  are  words  that  approxi- 
mate very  closely,  and  in  the  passage  quoted 
Oldham  is  straining  all  his  powers  of  coarse  satire 
to  ridicule  the  "Biscain  plague,"  as  he  calls  the 
'ounder  of  the  Jesuits.  The  dot  of  an  *  makes 
[ingo  into  Inigo,  and  Oldham  was  a  rough-and- 
ready  writer.  At  any  rate,  this  seems  to  me  nearer 
than  St.  Gengulphus,  or  St.  Gingues,  and  certainly, 
with  all  deference,  nearer  than  Jesus-aon-of-God 
crushed  down  to  "Je'-'n-Go'." 

Oldham  may  have  read  some  life  of  Loyola  in 
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which  reference  was  made  to  the  Basque  deity 
Jainko, — who  can  say  in  what  strange  collocation  of 
letters  ?  I  merely  suggest  these  resemblances,  but 
hope  they  may  lead  to  further  and  more  learned 
elucidation.  Is  there  any  earlier  known  use  of 
Jingo  than  Oldham's ;  and  in  what  varying  forms  is 
the  name  Inigo  written  in  early  Basque  or  Spanish 
records  ? 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  among 
illiterate  people  there  was  plenty  of  scope  for 
cacographies  of  all  kinds,  and  Jainko  and  Inigo 
.may  have  obtained  some  kind  of  correlation.  Will 
PROF.  SKEAT  be  lenient  to  all  this  tentative  guess- 
work? JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

DR.  CHANCE'S  note  has  interested  me,  because 
it  contains,  in  a  way,  the  same  arguments  that  I 
employed  in  a  communication  that  left  Bombay 
three  weeks  before  DR.  CHANCE'S  note  appeared. 
In  one  point,  however,  we  differ.  DR.  CHANCE 
thinks  that  PROF.  SKEAT  wrote  very  positively  on 
the  Gengnlphus  theory ;  I,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
sidered he  wrote  with  caution.  There  is  one  other 
solution  which  I  beg  leave  to  offer.  The  discus- 
sion on  'Ventre  St.  Gris'  showed  how  anxious 
our  ancestors  were  to  disguise  the  sacred  name  in 
all  kinds  of  uncouth  forms.  In  English,  we  have 
such  expressions  as  '"Zounds  !  "  '"Odzooks,"  and, 
in  'Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  the  strange  assevera- 
tions of  "  Cock's  passion  "  and  "Gogs-wouns."  I 
therefore  think  it  possible  that  an  oath  by  the 
•most  sacred  name  of  all  may  have  been  disguised 
in  some  meaningless  word  beginning  with  a  soft  j, 
and  that  to  this  perverted  practice  we  owe  the 
custom  of  swearing  "by  the  living  Jingo,"  "by 
Jabers,"  "  by  Jove,"  and,  very  likely,  "  by  George." 
W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  Jingo,  Empress 
of  Japan,  conquered  the  Korea  in  201  A.D.  Whence 
did  she  derive  her  name  ?  J.  E.  F. 

WATERLOO  (8th  S.  vi.  507).— As  to  Wellington's 
visit  to  Bllicher,  Col.  Maurice  has  lately  told  all 
that  is  known  in  the  United  Service  Magazine. 

D. 

Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  in  an  article  on  '  Copen- 
hagen and  other  Famous  Battle  Horses,'  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Magazine,  August,  1894,  refers  to 
Wellington's  supposed  ride  to  Wavre  on  the  night 
of  June  17, 1815.  Ropes's '  Campaign  of  Waterloo,' 
p.  239,  also  deals  with  the  same  subject,  and  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  "we  must  believe  that  the 
Duke  rode  over  and  saw  Bliicher  the  night  before 
the  battle."  I,  for  one,  decline  to  believe  that 
Wellington  did  anything  of  the  kind.  I  will  not 
go  into  the  probabilities  and  improbabilities  (I 
think  it  very  probable  that  if  Copenhagen  had 
.performed  this  remarkable  feat  of  endurance  on 
the  night  of  the  17th  a  fresh  charger  would  have 


been  selected  to  bear  the  Duke  next  day),  but  I 
will  simply  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  Earl  Elles- 
mere,  an  intimate  friend  of  Wellington's,  denied 
that  such  a  ride  took  place  (Quarterly  Review, 
vol.  Ixx.).  Gleig,  who  had  repeated  conversations 
with  the  Duke,  says  he  went  to  bed — a  much  more 
sensible  thing  to  do.  His  words  are  "He  ate  a 
hearty  dinner,  or  rather  supper,  and  went  early  to 
bed.  At  two  in  the  morning  of  the  18th  he  was 
up."  He  further  states  :  "  The  Duke  had  received 
during  the  night  of  the  17th  several  communica- 
tions from  Biiicher."  When  Wellington  was  at 
Paris  in  the  following  month  he  was  speaking  to 
Sir  John  Malcolm  about  the  events  of  June  17, 
and  said : — 

"  I  sent  Bliicber  word  that  I  knew  I  should  be  attacked 
at  Waterloo.  He  said  be  would  be  ready  on  the  19th. 
I  said  that  would  not  answer,  as  I  was  assured  I  should 
be  attacked  on  the  18tb,  and  that  1  should  be  satisfied 
witb  Bulow's  corps.  Bliicher  tben  wrote  or  eent  word 
that  he  would  send  Bulow's  corps  and  another,  and  came 
himself  witb  his  whole  army  to  my  support. — Kaye's 
'  Life  of  Sir  Jobn  Malcolm.' 

Not  the  slightest  indication  of  this  ride,  or  of 
any  agreement  in  consequence  of  it,  is  shown  either 
in  Bliicher's  official  despatch  or  in  his  letter  to 
Muffling  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  Not  a  soul 
in  either  army,  Prussian  or  English,  was  ever 
heard,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  refer  to  this  extra- 
ordinary ride,  which  was  performed  on  a  pitch  dark 
night,  along  unknown  country  roads,  in  a  tem- 
pestuous rain,  when  the  great  English  commander 
might  easily  have  fallen  a  victim  to  any  marauding 
band  of  fugitive  Prussians  or  predatory  French. 
In  addition  to  the  above  authorities,  I  will  only 
mention  one  more — that  of  Wellington  himself. 
The  late  Prof.  Selwyn,  at  page  92  of  his  Jubilee 
Poem  on  Waterloo,  quotes  Baron  Gurney's  '  Notes 
of  Conversation  with  the  Duke '  as  follows  : — 

"I  asked  him  (says  Qurney)  whether  the  story  was 
true  of  bis  having  ridden  over  to  Bliicher  the  night 
before  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  returned  on  the  same 
horse.  No  !  (said  the  Duke)  that  was  not  BO.  I  did  not 
eee  Bliicher  the  day  before  Waterloo.  I  saw  him  the 
day  of  Quatre  Bras.  1  saw  him  after  Waterloo  and  he 
kissed  me.  He  embraced  me  on  horseback.  I  communi- 
cated with  him  the  day  before  Waterloo." 

WATERLOOENSIS. 

"  THE  SEA-BLUE  BIRD  OF  MARCH  "  (8tb  S.  VI. 
367,  414). — MR.  DOVETON  has  so  clearly  and  con- 
cisely indentified  this  bird  as  the  wheatear,  that  I 
hope  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  its  being  the  king- 
fisher. The  kingfisher  is  not  a  migrant ;  it  is  with 
us  all  the  year  round,  and  therefore  has  no  more 
to  do  with  March  than  with  any  other  month. 
But  the  wheatear  arrives  in  March,  and,  after 
breeding,  leaves  us  in  the  autumn.  Tennyson  was 
not  professedly  an  ornithologist,  but  he  was  brought 
up  in  the  country,  and  so  was  fairly  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  birds,  and  he  knew  that  the  king- 
fisher does  not  flit  about  bushes.  When  the 
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wheatears  first  arrive,  the  dorsal  plumage  of  the 
•cock  birds  has  a  bluish-grey  colour,  which  by  a 
little  stretch  of  fancy  may  be  called  sea-blue. 

J.   DlXON. 

"BUTT" -PLAICE  (8th  S.  vi.  449).— This  word 
is  used  in  Kent :  "  A  small  flat  fish,  otherwise  called 
the  flounder.  They  are  caught  in  the  river  at 
Sandwich  by  spearing  them  in  the  mud,  like  eels. 
But  at  Margate  they  call  turbots  butts "  ('  Diet. 
Kentish  Dialect ').  ARTHUR  HUSSEY. 

Wingham,  Dover. 

Butt  means  flounder,  not  plaice.  MR. 
CLARK  will  find  the  word  under  "  Flounder '"  in 
Yarrell's  '  History  of  British  Fishes,'  1836,  vol.  ii. 
p.  215.  "  It  is  common  at  Berwick  and  Yar- 
mouth, at  which  latter  place  it  is  called  butt,  a 
northern  term."  The  word,  however,  occurs  in  a 
much  earlier  work,  namely,  Harrison's  '  Historicall 
Description  of  the  Hand  of  Britaine,'  1586,  p.  224. 
Speaking  of  fishes,  he  mentions  the  flat  kind,  and 
flays,  "  Of  the  first  [kind]  are  the  plaice,  the  but, 
turbot,"  &c.,  thus  specially  distinguishing:  one  fish 
from  the  other.  J.  DIXON. 

Halliwell,  in  his  'Dictionary  of  Archaic  and 
Provincial  Words,'  gives  the  meaning  "  a  flounder 
or  plaice,"  and  the  following  references  for  examples 
of  its  use  :  " '  Butte  fysshe,  plye,'  Palgrave,  f.  22. 
See  Harrison's  '  Description  of  England,'  p.  224  ; 
Havelock,  759 ;  Howard,  '  Household  Books,' 
p.  120."  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

This  word  is  in  constant  use  on  the  east  coast 
for  flounders.  Nail  has,  "Butt.  A  flounder,  so 
called  at  Yarmouth,  remarks  Yarrell,  in  his  '  Brit. 
Fishes,'  Dut.  lot."  East  Anglian  names  for  fish 
are  very  various  and  peculiar  ;  a  list  would  fill 
several  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

Butt,  in  the  form  of  halibutt  or  halibut  (the 
choice  sort  fit  for  holy  days)  is  well  known  on  the 
bills  of  fare  of  London  taverns.  KILLIGREW. 

A  BLIND  PERSON'S  SENSE  OF  HEARING  (8th  S. 
vi.  348,  435). — Alice  King,  a  daughter  of  the 
Vicar  of  Cutcombe,  Somersetshire,  who  for  a 
•quarter  of  a  century  had  contributed  to  the  pages 
of  the  Argosy,  was  entirely  blind  at  the  age  of 
seven.  Shortly  before  her  death  she  wrote  a  slight 
sketch  of  her  life.  This  was  published  in  the  Argosy 
(Iviii.)  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract  : — 

"  Throughout  my  whole  life  my  blindness  has  had  this 
•remarkable  feature  in  it.  1  always  have  before  my  eyes 
a  brilliant  light,  so  that  the  whole  air  around  me  seems 
as  it  were  incandescent ;  I  appear  to  be  walking  in  light. 
In  this  light  I  can  call  up  at  will  all  sorts  of  beautiful 
colours  which  I  see  mingled  with  the  radiance,  and 
forming  part  of  it.  Thus  my  blindness  has  always  been 
for  me  in  a  certain  way  brightness.  As  I  grew  older 
there  came  to  me  other  abnormal  peculiarities  which 
have  been  mercifully  sent  as  compensations.  I  can 


always  tell  when  others  are  looking  at  me,  and  I  can 
generally  tell  whether  they  are  looking  at  me  in  kindness 
or  the  reverse.  My  sense  of  hearing  is  extremely  sen- 
sitive, and  through  it  I  can  read  character  in  the  tonea 
of  the  voices  of  men  and  women  round  oe.  I  can  also 
discern  character  accurately  in  the  touch  of  the  hand. 
I  have  certain  instincts  for  which  I  have  no  exact  name, 
which  sometimes  make  me  foresee  future  events.  My 
senses  of  touch  and  smell  are  excessively  delicate ;  the 
former  [sic]  gives  me  the  keenest  pleasure  in  flowers  and 
in  their  different  scents;  the  latter  [sic]  is  of  much 
practical  use  to  me.  I  can  knit  the  finest  silk  in  the  most 
intricate  stitches,  and  I  have  invented  for  myself  a  watch 
by  which  I  can,  by  feeling,  tell  the  time  to  a  minute." 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

About  five  years  ago  I  entered  a  tramcar  tan- 
ning between  Westminster  and  New  Cross  vid 
Peckham  ;  opposite  to  me  sat  a  blind  man;  before 
the  car  reached  its  destination  he  rose  from  his 
seat  and  walked  to  the  end.  The  conductor  re- 
marked that  he  was  a  daily  passenger,  and  always 
rose  when  a  certain  point  was  reached,  so  that  the 
car  stopped  opposite  the  turning  he  went  down. 
If  he  went  by  the  Kent  Road  tram  he  did  in  like 
manner,  with  greater  exactness  than  many  persons 
who  could  see.  J.  DEAN. 

Croydon. 

"  A  MUTUAL  FRIEND  "  (8th  S.  v.  326,  450, 492  ; 
vi.  77,  514). —Perhaps  your  correspondent  does 
not  think  that  the  term  "  mutual  admiration "  is 
wrong.  But  I  do  not  quite  see  why  he  should 
have  introduced  it  under  the  above  heading  unless 
he  does  think  so.  No  objection  is  made  to 
"mutual  friendship."  But  "mutual  friend"  is 
thought  wrong.  Shelley  has  "  mutual  mother." 

And  Earth,  their  mutual  mother,  does  she  groan 

To  see  her  sons  contend  1 

'Kevoltof  Islam,'  canto  10,  s.  i. 

E.  YARDLET. 

"  HOUSE  -  PLACE  "     AND     "  HOUSE  "  =  LlVING- 

ROOM  (8th  S.  vi.  369).— "House- place  "—living- 
room  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  still  is  in  many 
places,  the  old  homely  term  in  Derbyshire  for  the 
most-used  room  for  general  purposes  in  farm- 
houses and  cottages  alike.  The  house-place  was 
on  the  lower  floor,  front  or  back  of  the  house, 
where  the  family  met,  the  meals  were  served,  and 
where  the  spare  time  of  all  was  spent,  female 
servants  included,  where  they  were  kept.  The 
boiling,  baking,  and  cooking  generally  was  done 
:iere  ;  the  house  -  place  was  the  living-  room  in 
reality.  Rougher  work  was  done  in  the  kitchen 
or  scullery.  In  larger  houses  the  other  lower  room 
was  the  parlour,  and  if  there  were  two,  the  second 
was  the  best  parlour,  in  which  the  old  family 
treasures  were  kept,  and  the  parlour  was  used  only 
as  the  reception-room  for  occasional  visitors ;  the 
jest  parlour  only  on  occasions  of  weddings,  chris- 
enings,  comings  of  age,  and  deaths.  Twice  a  year 
only  would  the  parlour  and  best  parlour  be 
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"rooted  out," — as  the  lady'of  the  house  would 
say  —  on  the  occasions  of  spring  and  winter 
cleanings.  Christmas  revels,  by  the  way,  were 
always  in  the  "  house-place." 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

It  is  still  the  custom  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  to  invite  one  to  "coom  in  to  t'hoose," 
as  distinct  from  the  kitchen.  C.  G.  GRAY. 

This  is  a  very  common  expression  in  the  rural 
parts  of  Staffordshire.  It  is  always  used  in  the 
sense  indicated  by  W.  I.  R.  V. 

J.  PENDEREL  BRODHURST. 

Bedford  Park^Chiswick. 

See  'N.  &  Q.,'  8th  S.  iii.  449  ;  iv.  93,  256. 

THOMAS  BATNE. 
Helensburgb,  N.B. 

'  BLUNDERS  OP  A  BIG- WIG/  ANONYMOUS  (4tb  S. 
Triii.  328). — This  query  appeared  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  anonymous  pamphlet  published  in  1827, 
and  entitled  '  Blunders  of  a  Big- Wig  ;  or,  Paul 
Pry's  Peeps  into  the  Sixpenny  Sciences.'  Your 
correspondent,  in  suggesting  tbe  name  of  De 
Morgan  as  a  possible  answer  to  his  query,  felt 
misgivings  which  I  think  would  grow  into  dis- 
belief in  the  mind  of  any  one  familiar  with 
De  Morgan's  humour,  who  also  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  style  of  the  pamphlet.  More- 
over De  Morgan  subsequently  did  much  valuable 
work  for  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  of  which 
he  could  hardly  ever  have  spoken  disrespectfully. 
The  pamphlet  is  a  merciless  exposure  of  the 
astonishing  errors  contained  in  the  first  two 
numbers  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge,  viz.,  'The  Objects, 
Advantages,  and  Pleasures  of  Science'  and 
'  Hydrostatics,'  which  came  out  anonymously,  but 
were  suspected  on  their  appearance,  and  have  since 
been  known,  to  be  written  by  Lord  Brougham. 
Now  Thomas  Love  Peacock  seems  to  have  greatly 
disliked  Brougham;  the  Edinburgh  Review  says 
he  "  hated  "  him,  and  many  allusions  to  him  and 
hia  "  Steam  Intellect  Society  "  are  scattered  over 
|  Crotchet  Castle '  (first  published  four  years  later, 
in  1831) ;  among  them  is  what  follows  : — 

I  suppose  tbe  learned  friend  [Brougham]  has 
written  a  sixpenny  treatise  on  mechanics,  and  the 
rascals  who  robbed  me  have  been  reading  it. 

"Mr.  Crotchet:  Your  bouse  would  have  been  very 
safe,  doctor,  if  they  had  had  no  better  science  than  the 
learned  friend's  to  work  with."— C.  17.  p.  166  in  Dr. 
Garnett'a  edition. 

On  reading  this  I  was  reminded  of  the  pamphlet, 
of  which  I  had  long  known  the  name  and  purport, 
and  succeeded  in  discovering  it  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  it  had  escaped  me  for  many  years, 
owing  to  its  being,  absurdly  enough,  only  cata- 
logued under  the  head  "Pry  (Paul) "—taken  from 
the  .second  title,  which  I  had  met  with  in  the 


catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution. 
On  examination  I  found  that  though  the  humour 
of  the  pamphlet  is  inferior  in  subtlety  and  refine- 
ment to  what  is  so  admirable  in  '  Crotchet  Castle,' 
still  its  general  style  presents  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  Peacock,  e.  g.,  his  tendency  to  throw  his 
matter  into  the  form  of  dialogue,  his  proneness  to 
reiteration,  and,  in  a  slight  degree,  his  fondness 
for  classical  quotations,  though  tbe  quotations  in 
the  pamphlet  are  hackneyed  enough, 

I  have  hitherto  failed  entirely  to  find  any 
explicit  evidence  that  Peacock  wrote  the  pamphlet ; 
but  I  think  that  the  internal  evidence,  combined 
with  the  passage  cited,  leads  to  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  he  did  so.  J.  POWER  HICKS. 

THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  SPA  (8to  S.  vi.  361). — 
DR.  CHANCE  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  eklaw 
as  the  pronunciation  of  eclat  is  not  yet  antiquated. 
This  is  given  as  the  pronunciation  in  the  latest 
edition  of  Nuttall's  '  Standard  Dictionary,"  which 
in  1890  had  reached  its  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
thousand.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  because 
the  same  dictionary  gives  the  proper  pronunciation 
of  Spa  (spa}.  To  foreigners  the  English  a  must 
be  the  most  puzzling  of  letters.  We  have  (1)  a 
long,  as  in  fate:  (2)  a  short,  as  in  fat,  (3)  a  grave, 
as  in  father  ;  (4)  a  broad,  as  in  fall ;  (5)  a  obscure, 
as  in  liar.  R.  M.  SPENCE,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

I  have  just  returned  from  an  absence  from  home 
to  find  an  article  from  DR.  CHANCE'S  able  pen  on 
the  pronunciation  of  Spa.  I  looked  into  Skeat's 
'  Etymological  Dictionary '  to  ascertain  periods  of 
references  therein.  But  I  think  we  can  go  a  little 
further  back.  In  the  first  place,  permit  me  to 
premise  that  in  my  boyhood  and  youth,  twenty  to 
thirty  years  ago,  I  have  always  heard  the  word 
pronounced  Spaw  (as  in  squaw).  But  it  seems  to 
me  of  recent  years  the  word  has  become  Spa  (with 
the  Scotch  note,  as  in  Caa).  I  will  give  one 
instance  to  show  the  earlier  pronunciation  : — 
Past  use  of  physic,  span,  or  any  diet. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  '  Scornful 
Lady,1  III.  ii.,  1616. 

I  have  not  verified  this  in  first  edition.  Other 
early  references  are — 

She  were  better  progress  to  the  baths  at  Lucca, 
Or  go  visit  the  Spa  in  Germany. 

Webster, «  Duchess  of  Malfi,'  III.  ii.  1623. 
The  far-famed  English  Bath,  or  German  Spa, 
One  drop  of  this  will  purchase. 

Massinger, '  Parliament  of  Love,'  II.  ii.  1624. 

We  have  several  of  these  "  Spaws  "  in  Ireland, 
and  the  pronunciation  is  usually,  amongst  the 
country  people,  the  old-fashioned  way.  But  one 
recently  boomed  at  Lucan,  near  Dublin,  is  a  "  Spa." 
H.  CHICHESTER  HART. 

DR.  CHANCE,  in  quoting  bashaw = pasha,  has 
reminded  himself  that  the  change  of  the  pronuncia- 
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tion  of  a  from  aw  to  ah  has  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Two  or  three  centuries  ago  the  pro- 
nunciation at  Constantinople  was  bashaw,  and 
through  the  Italian  this  was  communicated  to  our 
stage  in  the  seventeenth  century,  where  it  is 
always  a  Turkish  bashaw.  In  my  early  years  I 
beard  aw  from  the  old  emigrh  and  Frenchmen  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.,  as  I  have 
stated  formerly  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  HYDE  CLARKE. 


SIR  MARTIN  WRIGHT  (8th  S.  vi.  108,  233).— 
Perhaps  the  following  may  be  of  service  :  "  Guize 
(Gen.)  and  Heroot  (Mr.),  Plain  Narrative  or  True 
State  of  the  Case  between,  4to.,  1751.  Respecting 
a  marriage  settlement.  The  Tract  dedicated  to 
Matthew  Woodford,  Esq.,  of  Southampton."  The 
above  is  taken  from  '  Bibliotheca  Hantoniensis,' 
but  I  have  not  seen  a  copy.  VICAR. 

GEOLOGV  (8th  S.  vi.  247,  409).— Here  is  a 
remarkably  striking  example  of  the  word.  Can 
any  one  say  in  what  year  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  long  life 
it  was  written  ? — 

"  How  long  is  it  since  Mrs.  Piozzi  wrote,  '  Let  me  hope 
that  you  will  not  pursue  geology  till  it  leads  you  into 
doubts  destructive  of  all  comfort  in  this  world,  and  all 
happiness  in  the  next '  ? "— « The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast 
Table,'  vii. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

ROBERT  POLLOK  (8th  S.  vi.  163,  237,  270,  318, 
395,  417). — It  may  comfort  the  manes  of  this 
young  and  pious  bard  to  know  that  there  is  at 
least  one  of  your  correspondents  who  is  not 
ashamed  to  own  himself  a  reader  of  '  The  Course 
of  Time.'  May  I  ask  any  one  who  is  not,  to  turn 
to  book  iv.,  and  to  study  the  character  there 
given  of  Lord  Byron,— 

A  man  of  rank  and  of  capacious  soul, 
Who  riches  had,  and  fame  beyond  desire,  &c., 
and   he  will  no  longer  deny  to   the  author  the 
possession  of  considerable  poetical  power. 

G.  L.  FENTON. 
Clevedon. 

MAJOR  JOHN  FAIRFAX  (8th  S.  vi.  448).— John 
Fairfax,  of  the  East  India  Company's  service, 
Bengal  Presidency,  was  a  cadet  of  1767,  received 
his  first  commission  July  26  of  the  same  year,  and 
became  a  major  July  27,  1781.  He  went  home 
with  Government  despatches  in  1782,  and  died 
Jan.  2,  1784.  As  the  inscription  on  the  back  of 
the  portrait  in  question  records  the  death  of  the 
original,  it  cannot  have  been  there  in  its  entirety 


•when  he  made  the  gift,  may  have  been  written  at 
any  later  date,  and  is  evidently  erroneous.  The 
"  3rd  Hussars "  did  not  become  hussars  till 
1861,  and  did  not  go  to  India  till  1837,  being  then 
designated  light  dragoons.  In  the  time  of  John 
Fairfax  they  were  dragoons,  without  qualification, 
and,  indeed,  wore  red  coats.  But  John  Fairfax 


wore  his  red  coat  probably  as  an  officer  of  Bengal 
Native  Infantry.  Perhaps  the  words  read  as 
"Third  Hussars"  maybe  susceptible  of  another 
reading.  Perhaps  the  clue  given  above  may  lead 
to  a  more  interesting  solution,  in  which  case  I  shall 
be  glad  to  be  corrected.  KILLIGRBW. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  writing  at  the  back  of  the 
miniature — viz., "  Major  John  Fairfax,  3rd  Hussars, 
Calcutta,  died  1782" — does  not  correspond  with 
the  portrait,  judging  from  the  description  of  the 
uniform.  At  the  above  date  there  were  no  regi- 
ments of  hussars  in  the  army,  and  at  no  period 
did  any  of  our  hussar  regiments  wear  red  coats 
with  green  facings.  My  experience  is  that  it  is 
not  by  any  means  uncommon  to  find  miniatures 
incorrectly  described  at  the  back.  If  MR.  DRURT 
will  submit  the  miniature  to  the  inspection  of  some- 
person  acquainted  with  the  uniforms  worn  by  the 
army  from  time  to  time,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
assign  a  date,  or,  at  all  events,  to  be  -within  ten 
years  of  the  date  of  its  production. 

S.  M.  MILNE. 

There  must  be  some  mistake  here,  for  not  only 
was  there  no  such  Hussar  regiment  as  the  3rd 
until  1862,  but  there  was  no  one  of  the  name  of 
Fairfax  in  the  British  army  between  1772  and 
1782.  In  this  latter  year  the  3rd  Dragoons  were 
quartered  in  England. 

HAROLD  MALET,  Colonel. 

MEANING  OF  QUOTATION  (8th  S.  vi.  447). — Tasso 
in  the  verse  quoted  does  but  follow  Virgil,  who  in 
the  tenth  Eclogue  says  that  all  shade  is  injurious, 
both  to  the  voice  of  the  shepherd  who  sings 
beneath  it  and  to  the  crops,  but  especially  the 
shade  of  the  juniper.  Evelyn  wonders  at  this  con- 
demnation of  so  beneficial  a  tree ;  and  certainly 
Virgil  seems  in  this  instance  to  be  at  variance 
with  common  opinion,  both  ancient  and  modern. 
For  in  tradition  and  folk-lore  alike  the  juniper 
figures  largely  as  a  protective  tree.  It  gave  shelter 
to  the  Madonna  and  Child,  it  drives  away  evil 
spirits  and  venomous  beasts,  it  protects  from 
witchcraft,  it  tames  horses,  it  purifies  the  air,  and 
even  by  its  odour  baffles  the  hound  and  so  saves 
the  hare  from  his  pursuit.  All  this,  and  more,  in 
addition  to  its  purely  medicinal  virtue,  which  is 
really  considerable.  C.  C.  B. 

GERMAN  POETRY  (8">  S.  vi.  489).— The  author 
of  the  passage  is  Withof,  whose  '  Moral  Poems ' 
appeared  in  1755,  and  are  quoted,  with  this  very 
passage,  in  Moses  Mendelssohn's  '  Collected 


163  (12mo.,  Leipzig, 
H.  KREBS. 


Writings,'  vol.  iv.  pt.  i.  p. 
1844). 
Oxford. 

CITT  CHURCH  REGISTERS  (8th  S.  vi.  421). 
— MR.  CLARK  has  evidently  misunderstood  the 
nquiry  of  your  correspondent  as  to  the  transcripts 
of  City  registers  ;  but  since  a  list  of  printed 
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originals  has  appeared  in  your  columns  it  may  be 
as  well  to  add  : — 

"  Allhallowa,  London  Wall,  edited  by  E.  B.  Jupp  and 
Robert  Hovenden,  full  transcript,  1559-1675.  London, 
1878,  4to. 

8t.  Edmund,  the  King  and  Martyr,  Lombard  Street. 
Edited  by  William  Brigg,  B.A.,  full  transcript,  1670- 
1812.  Leeds,  1892,  8vo. 

In  the  Non-Parochial  Department  at  Somerset 
House  is  a  complete  transcript  of  the  register 
of  Mercer's  Chapel,  and  at  the  College  of  Arms 
those  of  Allhallows,  Lombard  Street,  1550-1867; 
St.  Benet,  Grace  Church,  1558-1866  ;  and  St. 
Leonard,  East  Cheap,  1538-1812.  The  rector  of 
St.  Helen,  Bishopsgate,  has  transcribed  the  greater 
part  of  bis  register,  and  is  calling  for  help  to  hare 
it  printed.  Besides  the  above,  extracts  from  many 
City  parishes  have  in  some  form  or  other  found 
their  way  into  print  (for  a  full  list  of  these  see  the 
latest  edition  of  Dr.  Marshall's  '  Genealogist's 
Guide');  but  extracts  are  like  a  biscuit  to  a  starv- 
ing man,  they  merely  remind  one  of  the  existence 
of  food.  All  this,  however,  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  episcopal  transcripts,  about  which  the 
question  was  asked. 

As  for  MR.  CLARK'S  lamentation  about 
privately  printing,  How,  I  would  ask,  is  it  possible 
to  do  anything  else  ?  Those,  like  myself,  who  are 
interested  in  these  matters  are  mostly  far  too  poor 
to  purchase  books  of  this  nature  even  by  subscrip- 
tion. We  wait,  with  bated  breadth,  till  the 
precious  volume  appears  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  then  lie  awake  for  a  week 
afterwards  because  it  turns  out  that  Sarah  Smith 
was  a  widow  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  John 
Jones* ,  when  for  years  we  have  been  treating  her  as 
a  spinster.  Had  Sarah  Smith  been  a  racehorse 
she  would,  of  course,  have  had  an  interest  for 
moneyed  men ;  as  it  happens,  however,  she  was 
only  their  own  ancestress,  and  the  single  race  for 
which  she  was  entered  was  the  human  one,  and 
BO  City  registers  remain  unprinted  and  inaccessible, 
and,  inter  alia,  St.  Clement's,  East  Cheap,  is 
absolutely  virgin  ground. 

C.    E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
Eden  Bridge. 

Doubtless  the  City  transcripts  of  Plague 
registers  are  perforated  merely  to  string  a  lot 
together  for  disinfection.  We  all  know  our  fore- 
fathers were  very  foolish,  but  even  they  can  hardly 
have  thought  that  punching  a  hole  in  an  infected 
paper  would  take  the  infection  off. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

That  of  Allhallows,  London  Wall,  published 
about  six  or  seven  years  ago,  is  omitted  by  MR. 
R.  CLARK,  p.  421.  E.  L.  G. 

PARISH  REGISTERS  AND  MANOR  COURT  ROLLS 
(8th  S.  vi.  409).— MR.  HIND  may  like  to  know  that 


the  Leicester  transcripts  begin  1612,  and  after  16201 
are  fairly  complete  till  1640;  then  there  is  a  hiatus 

till  1660.  C.   E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 

Eden  Bridge. 

SHIP  NAMES,  1300-1500  (8th  S.  vi.  441).— The 
names  of  several  ships,  with  their  captains,  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  will  be  found  in  '  Materials 
for  Reign  of  Henry  VII.'  (Rolls  Series,  No.  62). 
But  perhaps  your  contributor  has  consulted  that 
work.  ARTHUR  HUSSEY. 

Wingham,  near  Dover. 

UNFINISHED  BOOKS,  AND  BOOKS  ANNOUNCED 
BUT  NEVER  PUBLISHED  (8th  S.  iv.  467  ;  v.  95  ;  vi. 
92,  357). — In  a  choice  copy  of  John  Cole's 
'  History  of  Wellingborough '  which  I  have 
recently  met  with  I  find  a  copy  of — 

"  Proposals  for  publishing  by  Subscription  The 
Calendar  of  Every-Day  Reference,  on  History,  Science, 
and  General  Literature,  being  subjects  connected  with 
the  county  of  Northampton,  by  the  Author  of  the* 
History  of  Wellingborough., The  work  will  be  hand- 
somely printed  in  demy  12.  The  mode  of  Publication  is 
intended  to  be  in  Parts  (and  will  probably  occupy  about 
twelve),  price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence  each,  to  appear 
at  indefinite  periods ;  and  will  be  occasionally  illustrated 
by  Wood-engravings,  &c." 

This  prospectus  must  be  exceedingly  rare.     Cole 
published  a  similar  calendar  for  Huntingdonshire, 

JOHN  TAYLOR. 
Northampton. 

The  republication  of  Dodd's  '  Church  History,* 
under  the  editorship  of  the  late  Rev.  M.  A. 
Tierney,  of  Arundel,  was  commenced  about  183S) 
or  1840,  but  it  stopped  short  at  the  fourth  or  fifth 
volume. 

I  published  the  first  part  of  '  Palaestra  Musarum/ 
in  1851,  with  Macpherson,  of  Oxford;  but  the 
other  three  parts,  though  announced  by  him,  were 
never  printed,  owing  to  a  dispute  between  author 
and  publisher.  E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 

W.  G.  D.  F.  is  not  quite  correct  in  his  note 
about  T.  Blore's  MS.  collections  for  a  history  of 
Rutland.  On  Blore's  death,  in  1818,  his  MSS. 
were  purchased  from  his  widow  by  Sir  Gerard  N. 
Noel,  of  Exton  Park,  who  had  financially  assisted 
Blore  in  the  publication  of  the  '  East  Hundred,* 
and  they  remained  in  chests  in  the  old  hall  at 
Exton  until  about  1875,  when  Sir  G.  Noel's  grand- 
son and  successor,  the  late  Earl  of  Gainsborough, 
entrusted  them  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hill,  who  pro- 
posed to  complete  Blore's  history  of  the  county. 
Mr.  Hill  first  issued  a  prospectus  for  the  history 
of  the  parish  of  Exton  only,  at  ll.  Is.,  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  prospectus  for  the  history  of  the 
Hundred  of  Alstoe  (comprising  Exton)  at  4Z.  4s. ; 
but  the  work  was  not  published.  At  Hill's  death 
Blore's  MSS.  were  returned  to  the  present  Earl  of 
Gainsborough,  and  are  now  at  Exton  Park.  Ll. 
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Jewitt,  in  his  memoir  of  Blore  (Reliquary,  yol.  iii.) 
says  that  Blore  commenced  first  of  all  by  illus 
trating  in  various  ways  Wright's  '  History  o 
Rutland,'  adding  genealogies,  emblazoning  arms 
and  in  other  ways  making  it  a  splendid  volume 
This  valuable  book,  containing  hundreds  of  pages 
of  MS.  notes,  with  numerous  heraldic  illustra 
tions,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  William  Morris 
Esq.,  of  Oakham.  Jos.  PHILLIPS. 

Stamford. 

A  somewhat  peculiar  case  is  that  of  "  The  Life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  from  his  Birth  to  his  Inau- 
guration as  President.  By  Ward  H.  Lamon 
With  illustrations.  Boston,  James  R.  Osgooc 
&  Company,  1872."  Only  one  volume  was  pub- 
lished, and  in  the  last  paragraph  it  is  said,  "  In 
another  volume  we  shall  endeavour  to  trace  his 
[Lincoln's]  career  as  the  nation's  Chief  Magistrate 
during  the  ensuing  four  years."  It  is  a  pity  that 
this  promise  was  not  kept.  Mr.  Lamon  had  been 
the  law  partner  of  President  Lincoln,  knew 
him  thoroughly,  and  admired  him.  He  did  not 
place  him  on  superhuman  heights,  but  described 
him  and  his  motives  simply  and  plainly.  It  is 
understood  that  the  second  volume  was  suppressed 
in  the  interest  of  the  Republican  party  of  that 
time ;  but  its  publication  now  could  do  no  harm 
politically,  and  Mr.  Lamon 's  view  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
administration  would  be  deeply  interesting. 

F.  J.  P. 
Boston,  Mass. 

ANCESTRY  OF  AGATHA  (8th  S.  v.  421,  461 ;  vi. 
2,  101,  317).— The  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  in  his 
'Lives  of  the  Saints,'  says  the  honour  of  St. 
Agatha's  birthplace  is  claimed  by  Catania  and 
Palermo  in  Sicily,  and  that  the  probabilities  are 
slightly  superior  in  the  claims  of  the  former.  He 
records  that  she  "was  the  daughter  of  an 
illustrious  and  wealthy  house  in  Sicily,"  and,  being 
of  devote  tastes,  rejected  the  admiration  of  Quin- 
tianus,  the  Consular  of  Sicily,  and  retired  to 
Palermo  to  avoid  his  importunities.  On  the 
charge  of  being  a  Christian  he  had  her  seized  and 
brought  back  to  Catania,  where,  after  suffering 
awful  tortures,  she  died  in  prison  (Feb.  5, 
A.D.  241).  Husenbeth,  in  his  '  Emblems  of  Saints' 
(third  edition,  edited  by  Dr.  Jessopp,  1882),  men- 
tions that  in  religious  art  she  is  shown  with 
eighteen  different  emblems,  viz.  :  holding  her  left 
breast  cut  off  in  pincers  ;  holding  a  breast  in  one 
hand  and  a  pair  of  shears  in  the  other  ;  knife  at 
her  breast ;  holding  a  nipple  in  pincers ;  breasts 
and  shears  on  the  ground  ;  pincers  in  her  hand  ; 
iron  hook  in  her  hands ;  St.  Peter  healing  her 
wounds  ;  breasts  on  a  dish  ;  executioners  cutting 
off  her  breasts  ;  ib.,  with  red  hot  pincers  ;  breasts 
cut  off ;  consoled  by  an  angel ;  chafing-dish  by  her 
side  ;  on  a  funeral  pile  ;  torn  by  pincers  ;  broken 
vessel  and  coals  ;  and,  finally,  with  a  knife  in  her 


'  hands,  and  breasts  on  a  book.  These  illustrations 
he  quotes  from  St.  John's,  Maddermarket,  Nor- 
wich ;  Winchester  Cathedral ;  Martham  Church, 
Norfolk  ;  Eye  Church,  Suffolk ;  Wiggenhall 
Church,  Norfolk,  and  places  abroad. 

HARRY  HEMS. 
Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

PISTOLS  (8th  S.  vi.  69,  255).— It  is  not  easy  to 
understand  the  directions  for  the  use  of  the  pistol, 
cited  from  the  manual  of  1672,  without  seeing 
a  specimen  of  the  weapon  in  question.  The  term 
"  cock  "  seems  to  be  used  for  hammer,  and  "  bend  " 
for  full  cocking  the  pistol.  In  the  '  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,'  the  probable  date  of  which  is  1710, 
the  sexton,  Johnnie  Mortshengb,  narrates  his 
having  followed  his  liege  lord  to  the  battle  of  Both- 
well  Brigg  as  follows  : — 

"  We  gaed  on  a  braw  simmer  morning,  twenty-fourth 
of  June,  saxteen  hundred  and  se'enty  nine,  of  a'  the  days1 
of  the  month  and  year — drums  beat — guns  rattled — 
horses  kicked  and  trampled.  Hackstoun  of  Ratbillet 
keepit  the  brigg  wi'  musket  and  carabine  and  pike, 

sword  and  scythe  for  what  I  ken There  was  young 

Allan  Ravenswood,  that  was  then  Master,  wi'  a  bended 
pistol  in  bia  hand,  it  was  a  mercy  it  gaed  na  aff." — 
Chap,  xxiii. 

In  the  famous  garden  scene  in  '  Twelfth  Night ' 
pistol  is  used  as  a  verb  by  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek. 
"  Pistol  him,  pistol  him  "  (II.  v.). 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

TATTERSALL  FAMILY  (8th  S.  vi.  345).— I  have 
a  note  that  there  is  an  account  of  this  family  in 
Wilkinson's  '  Burnley,'  and  that  a  memoir  of  the 
founder  of  the  race  occurs  in  the  Sporting  Maga>- 
sine,  vols.  vi.  and  vii.  ASTARTE. 

CITY  GUILDS  OF  EDINBURGH  (8th  S.  vi.  489). 
— A.  T.  M.  will  find  a  brief  account  of  the  fourteen 
corporations  of  Edinburgh,  beginning  with  the 
Surgeons  and  ending  with  the  Bonnetmakers, 
with  their  arms,  in  '  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Blue  Blanket, or  Craftsman's  Banner,'  by  Alexander 
Pennecuik,  Edinburgh,  1780. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

PICTURE  OF  CHARLES  I.  (8th  S.  vi.  407).— "St. 
Botolph,  Bishopsgate  Street,  erected  in  1727,  con- 
tains the  monument  of  Sir  Paul  Pindar,  an  eminent 
merchant  and  zealous  adherent  of  Charles  I. 
ILeigh's  ' New  Picture  of  London,'  1823,  p.  199). 
•>ir  Paul  Pindar  is  mentioned  in  'The  English 
Baronetage,'  London,  printed  for  Tho.  Wotton, 
1741  (vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  402).  Sir  Abraham 
Dawes,  Kut.,  one  of  the  farmers  of  the  Customs, 
emp.  Car.  I.,  Sir  Paul  Pindar,  Sir  John  Wolsten- 
loline,  and  Sir  John  Jacob  had  assigned  to  them 
'rom  Philip  Burlimachi,  the  impositions  laid  by 
way  of  subsidy  on  sugars,  for  which  Burlimachi 
lad  a  grant  from  King  Charles  I.  "  Sir  Abraham' 
was  a  very  great  Royalist,  and  suffered  greatly  in- 
he  civil  wars."  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 
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"MENDING  OK  ENDING"  (8th  S.  v.  486  ;  vi.  11, 
277,  437). — I  copy  the  following  from  Fuller's 
'  Worthies,'  1662  ed.,  Surrey,  ad  fin.  It  is  curious 
as  exhibiting  a  happier  play  of  words  than  that  to 
which  recent  political  agitators  have  accustomed 
as. 

"  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  one  Mr.  Clarke, 
some  seven  score  Years  since  built  at  his  Charges  the 
Market-House  of  Farnham  in  this  County.  Once 
reproving  his  Workmen  for  going  on  so  slowly,  they 
excused  themselves,  that  they  were  hindred  with  much 
people  pressing  upon  them,  some  liking,  some  disliking 
the  Model  of  the  Fabrick.  Hereupon  Mr.  Clarke  caused 
this  Distich  (hardly  extant  at  this  day)  to  be  written  in 
that  House. 

You  who  do  like  me  give  mony  to  end  me, 
You  who  dislike  me  give  mony  to  mend  me. 
I  wish  this  Advice  practised  all  over  this  County,  by 
those,  who  vent  their  various  Verdicts  in  praising  or 
reproving  Structures    erected  gratis,   for  the   General 
Good." 

F.  ADAMS. 

14,  Eastlake  Road,  Camberwell,  8.E. 

Another  example : — 

This  is  the  way  physicians  mend  or  end  us. 

'Don  Juan,'  canto  x.  stanza  xlii. 

ANDALUZ. 

DAILY  ORATOR  (8th  S.  vi.  469).— The  preamble  of 
the  old  Chancery  Bills  to  which  MR.  GILDERSOME- 
DICKINSON  refers  seems  to  have  varied  at  different 
dates.  For  instance,  temp.  Henry  VI.  we  have 
"Besechith  mekely  youre  pouere  Oratrice,"  and 
temp.  Henry  VII.  "  Yor  pore  Orator  and  deyly 
Bedeman."  As  to  why  these  words  were  used, 
they  seem  to  have  been  formal,  or  perhaps  one 
may  say  technical,  compliments.  The  date  at 
which  they  fell  out  of  use  could  be  settled  by  a 
few  hours'  work  among  the  Chancery  Bills  at 
Fetter  Lane.  MARK  W.  BULLEN. 

Barnard  Castle. 

DUKES  OF  BRITTANY  (8th  S.  vi.  488).— If  J.  G 
would  care  to  write  to  me  direct,  I  might  be  able 
to  assist  him  somewhat  to  a  correct  succession  oi 
the  Dukes  of  Brittany.  W.  D.  PINK. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

The  following  may  help  J.  G.  Peter  I.,  John  I 
son,  John  II.  son,  Arthur  I.  son,  John  III.  son 
John  IV.  half  brother,  John  V.  son,  John  VI.  son 
Francis  I.  son,  Peter  II.  brother,  Arthur  II.  uncle, 
Francis  II.  nephew.  If  J.  G.  will  give  me  his 
address  I  will  send  him  an  extended  chart  of  the 
above.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

Furlane,  Greenfield,  Oldham. 

SILVER  FLAGON  :  INITIALS  (8th  S.  vi.  367).— 
L.  M.  P.  =  Lugens  maritus  posuit  ? 

W.  D.  MACRAY. 

The  initials  D.  D.  D.  C.  Q.  mean,  probably 
"Dono  dedit  dedicavit  curavitque,"  or  "  Don< 
dedit  donnm  curavitque."  The  initials  L.  M.  P 


mean  probably  "  Libens  (or  Lubens)  rnerito 
)osuit."  See  '  Siglarium  Jtomanum  ex  editions 
Tohannis  Gerrard,'  London,  1792.  The  '  Siglarium  ' 
s  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  Bailey's 
Facciolati,'  1828.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

L.  M.  P.   stands  for  "Locus  male  positus";, 
a£e  =  not  well,  ill,  unadvisedly.    D.  D.  Q.  S., 

'Diis  deabusque  sacrum."    D.  D.  D.  Q.,  "Dat,. 
dicat  dedicatque"   (vide  Holyoak's  '  Latin  Dic- 

ionary').  RICHARD  FREWEN  DARTNELL. 

Abbotsfield,  Stratford  Road,  Salisbury. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  KNICKERBOCKERS  (8'b  S.  vi. 
426). — May  I  be  pardoned  for  referring,  in  this 
connexion,  to  an  article  of  my  own  on  '  Knicker- 
sockers,'  which  appeared  as  the  "  turnover  "  in  the 
Globe  of  Nov.  23  last  1  G.  L.  APPERSON. 

Wimbledon. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (8th  S.  vi. 
489).— 

She  saw  the  snowy  poles  of  moonless  Mars,  &c. 
W.  T.  L.  is  quoting,  rather  inaccurately,  some  lines  by 
Lord  Tennyson,  which  were  published  in  the  first  edition* 
(1833)  of  'The  Palace  of  Art,'  and  afterwards  with- 
drawn. Mr.  W.  T.  Palgrave,  in  his  notes  to  'Lyrical 
Poems  by  Lord  Tennyson  "  ("  Golden  Treasury  "  Series), 
says  that  the  following  stanzas  (which  he  had  permission 
to  reprint)  were  "  expressive  of  the  joy  wherewith  the 
soul  contemplated  the  results  of  astronomical  experi- 
ment. In  the  centre  of  the  four  quadrangles  rose  an. 
immense  tower  : — 

Hither,  when  all  the  deep  unsounded  skies 

Shudder'd  with  silent  stars,  she  clomb, 
And  as  with  optic  glasses  her  keen  eyes 

Pierced  through  the  mystic  dome, 
Regions  of  lucid  matter  taking  forms, 

Brushes  of  fire,  hazy  gleams, 
Clusters  and  beds  of  worlds,  and  bee-like  swarms 

Of  suns  and  starry  streams. 
She  saw  the  snowy  poles  and  moons  of  Mars, 
That  marvellous  field  of  drifted  light 

In  mid  Orion,  and  the  married  stars- " 

At  this  point  the  quotation  breaks  off,  but  Mr.  Palgrave 
tells  us  that  the  "  moons  of  Mars  "  is  a  later  correction 
by  the  author,  who  probably  wished  the  concluding  Una 
of  the  last  stanza  not  to  be  republished.  S.  G.  H. 

She  saw  the  snowy  poles  of  moonless  Mars, 
is  from  the  original  draft  of  Tennyson's  '  Palace  of 
Art.'  It  was  never  printed  as  part  of  the  text,  but 
added,  with  other  stanzas,  as  a  foot-note  in  the  first  edition 
of  1833.  In  1842  it  was  struck  out.  See  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
6">  S.  ix.  297.  C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Thy  towers,  they  say,  gleam  bright,  Bombay, 

Across  the  dark  blue  sea, 
But  ne'er  were  hearts  so  light  and  gay 

As  then  shall  meet  in  thee. 

This  is  the  last  of  some  verses  addressed  to  his  wife  an 
children  by  Bishop  Heber  on  board  ship  when  voyagin 
to  join  them.    The  lines  are  exquisitely  sweet  and  touch- 
ing ;  in  their  own  style  I  know  none  more  so.    If  Q! 
wishes  it,  I  will  gladly  make  him  a  copy. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Wordsworth's  eyes  avert  their  ken,  &c. 
From  Matthew  Arnold's  '  Obermann.'  F.  D. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 
A  Cyclopaedia  of  Names.    Edited  by  Benjamin  E.  Smith, 

A.M.    (Fisher  Unwin.) 

AN  ordinary  and  recurrent  difficulty  of  the  critic  or 
leviewer  of  books  is  to  say  what  a  book  is.    In  the  present 
case  the  difficulty  is  to  say  what  the  volume  before  UB  is 
not.    Into  its  eleven  hundred  pages  is  crowded  matter 
enough  for  a  reference  library.     At  the  outset,  the 
volume,  which  involves  the  continuous  labour  of  a  very 
numerous  staff  of  experts,  is  intended  as  a  seventh  and 
supplementary  volume  of  '  The  Century  Dictionary,'  to 
the  progress  and  completion  of  which  we  have  drawn 
the  attention  of  our  readers.    The  same  conscientious 
compilers  who  are  responsible  for  the  illustrations  or 
references  in  '  The  Century  Dictionary '  have  again  been 
employed,  the  same  competent  philologists  have  been 
occupied  with   the   explanations,  and  the   scheme  of 
pronunciation  in  the  two  works  is  practically  identical. 
The  aim  has    been  to   supply  a  complete  dictionary 
of  proper  names,  and  of  "  all  the  things,  thoughts, 
persons,    places,    and    events— real   or    imaginary  —  to 
which  names  are  given."    In  pursuit  of  this  some  sixty 
to  seventy  thousand  names  are,  at  a  rough  estimate, 
given.    The  book  is  thus  a  cyclopaedia  of  biography, 
supplanting  the  '  Dictionary  of  Biographical  Reference  ' 
of  Phillips,  which,  meagre  as  is  the  information  it  sup- 
plies, has  long  been  accepted  as  a  godsend  by  the  worker, 
it  supplies,  moreover,  the  names  in  history  and  in  myth 
under  Greek  or  Latin  names,  as  in  Dionysus  or  Bacchus, 
and  presents  comprehensive  biographies  of  the  principal 
men  of  letters  and  science,  &c.    As  a  mere  account  of 
living  people  it  is  in  advance,  in  some  respects,  of  the 
meagre  compilations  which  reflect  discredit  on  English 
enterprise.    For  ordinary  purposes  it  dispenses  with  the 
need  of  a  gazetteer.    Bow  much  information  is  supplied 
concerning  characters  in  fiction  will  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  Becky  Sharp,  Tom  Jones,  Autolycus,  Plrilaster,  &c., 
or  even  to  such  less  familiar  names  as  Beverley  or  Scrub. 
Names  of  imaginary  places — as  Avalon,  Cockayne,  &c. — 
are  given,  as  are  historical  events  and  scores  of  other 
things,  the  mere  account  of  which  would  occupy  all  the 
space  we  can  assign  to  purposes  of  review.    In  a  work 
such  as  this  absolute  completeness  is  out  of  question. 
Comparatively  few  of  the,  so  to  speak,  test  questions  or 
applications  we  have  made  have  been  unproductive.   We 
thus  find  Panurge,  Gargantua,  and  the  Dive  Bouteille 
but  cannot  trace  Friar  John  of  the  Funnels.    Candide 
is  there,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  fair  Cunegonde, 
described  somewhat  arbitrarily  and   delicately  as  his 
priestess.    Among  many  chevaliers  we  do  not  find  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Tour  Landry,  an  omission  pardonable 
enough,  but  to  be  subsequently  supplied.  Athos,  Porthos 
and    Aramis    appear,  from    Dumas's   great    romance 
as  well  as  Bobadil,  from  '  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 
and  Dugald  Dalgetty,  from  'A  Legend  of  Montrose. 
The    pronunciation   of   names    is   a  matter    of    com 
parative   unimportance  to  the   scholar;    but   a   refer 
ence    to    Dives,    given    as   "  Di'-vez,"   would    proven 
the    numerous  references  to  Dives  as  a  monosyllable 
in     connexion     with  a    play     recently     being     per 
formed.     In  one  case  we  find  an  error  of  date.    Th 
birth  of  John  Poole,  the  author  of  '  Paul  Pry,'  is  given 
as  1792.     It  was,  in  fact,  1786.    This  is,  of  course,  a 
slight  affair,  in  which  the  compilers  have  been  mislei 
by  their  predecessors.    As  a  rule  the  whole  seems  a 
correct  as  it  is  ample  in  information.    Quite  impossibl 
is  it  to  name  all  the  purposes  to  which  the  book  may  b 
put.    It  is,  as  we  have  indicated,  a  dictionary  of  bio 
graphy,  a  gazetteer,  a  classical  dictionary,  a  handbook  o 
plots  and  allusions,  incorporating  the  work  of  all  tba 


ave  laboured  previously  in  the  field.  It  is  a  cyclopsedia 
f  general  information.  To  return  to  our  starting  point, 
he  task  is  difficult  of  stating  what  it  is  not.  Works  so 
omprehensive  and  so  adequate,  though  familiar  in 
"ranee,  are  a  novelty  in  England  and  America. 

Le  Monde  Moderne.  (Paris,  Quantin.) 
'HE  aim  of  the  latest  of  French  magazines  is,  apparently, 
o  describe  vividly  by  letterpress  and  illustration  the 
'aris  of  to-day  as  the  centre  of  the  world.  Not  diffi- 
ult  is  this  in  an  opening  number.  To  continue  it  on 
he  same  lines  may,  however,  involve  some  effort.  We 
lave  thus  articles  on  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Verdi,  archi- 
ecture,  fashion,  sport,  and  what  not,  an  imaginative 
ontribution  by  M.  Uzanne  on  the  locomotion  of  the 
uture,  a  paper  by  the  editor  on  'How  to  Found  a 
ieview,"  the  photography  of  colours,  and  a  score  different 

contributions.    The  illustrations  lead  off  with  a  repro- 
luction  of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  and  are  equally  brilliant 

and  numerous.    The  novelty  makes  a  worthy  bid  for 

general  approval. 

SOME  novel  features  are  introduced  in  the  Antiquary 
Stock),  the  price  of  which  is  reduced  from  one  shilling 
to  sixpence,  with  no  diminution  of  value,  while  the 
appearance  and  cover  are  changed.  Mr.  R.  C.  Hope, 
?.S.A,,  writes  on  '  The  Holy  Wells  of  Scotland,'  Mr.  A.  W. 
Moore  on  'Manx  Folk-lore,'  and  Mr.  Cripps,  C.B.,  on 
A  Pre- Reformation  Chalice.  There  are  abundance  of 
illustrations. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  January,  1895,  opens  with 
a  well-chosen  variety  of  contents,  in  which,  however, 
literature  makes  way  for  politics  or  social  questions. 
First  comes  '  The  Question  of  a  Second  Chamber " — 
a  burning  question,  if  such  ever  was — treated  from  two 
opposite  points  of  view.  '  Madagascar,'  '  Count  Moltke, 
Field  Marshal,' '  Alien  Immigration,'  and  '  The  Collapse 
of  China  at  Sea '  are  all  matters  with  which  we  may  not 
deal.  It  is  pleasing,  however,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  find, 
that  Mr.  Drage  sees  in  alien  immigration  far  less  danger 
than  has  generally  been  assumed.  General  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  continue^  his  profoundly  interesting  and  impressive 
series  of  papers  on  •  The  Crimea  in  1854  and  1894,'  and 
records  many  deeds  of  supreme  heroism  which  he  wit- 
nessed or  of  which  he  heard.  Lady  Jeune  writes  on 
what  she  rather  curiously  calls  '  The  Ethics  of  Shopping.' 
Mr.  Clarke  reviews  at  some  length  Lady  Blennerhassett's 
'Talleyrand,'  and  supplies  much  deeply  interesting  infor- 
mation. *  Rubinstein  '  is  treated  in  a  gossiping  fashion 
by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis. — Ouida  continues,  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  her  protest  against  the  wanton 
destruction  of  bird  life  which  constantly  prevails  It  is 
saddening  to  know  that  the  ignorance  and  cruelty  which 
are  witnessed  here  are  as  nothing  compared  with  those 
existing  in  Italy,  where  persecutors  of  birds  include  all, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  As  many  classes  of  birds 
are  compelled  to  seek  warmer  climates  in  winter,  our 
own  moderately  merciful  legislation  in  favour  of  birds 
is  all  but  inoperative.  Mr.  George  A.  Aitken  establishes 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Veal,  whose  apparition  took  place  in  a 
"  scoured"  gown,  Mrs.  Bargrave,  to  whom  she  appeared, 
and  other  personages  introduced  by  Defoe,  were  not,  as 
Scott  imagined,  creations  of  Defoe  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling '  Drelincourt  on  Death,'  but  were  real  indi- 
viduals. The  paper  is  equally  interesting  and  convincing. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Kennedy  gives  a  saddening  account  of  the 
destruction  gradually  going  on  with  the  frescoes  at 
Pompeii.  Miss  Lucy  M.  J.  Garnett  holds  that  the  con- 
dition of '  Women  under  Islam '  is  much  more  favourable 
than  we  in  Occidental  countries  believe.  Mrs.  Logan 
gives  a  striking  and  vivacious  account  of  'Night  Tra- 
velling in  India,'  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp  writes  lucidly 
on  '  St.  Martin  of  Tours,'  and  the  Hon.  Reginald  Brett 
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gives,  in  continuation  of  former  papers  on  Her  Majesty 
and  her  advisers,  a  readable  account  of  the  relations 
between  'The  Queen  und  Lord  Beaconsfield.' — A  fresh 

-  series  of  the  New  Review  begins  this  month  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Henley.     The  number,  excellent 
in  all  respects,  contains  two  previously  unpublished  and 

.  characteristic  poems  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson — one  of 
them,  'Mater  Triumphans,'  strangely  powerful.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  shows  forcibly  the  shortcomings  of  our 
navy.  Mr.  C.  F.  Keary  supplies  '  Impressions  of  India,' 
•which  are  equally  picturesque  as  description  and  thought- 
ful and  suggestive  as  comment.  It  is  curious  and  some- 
what edifying  to  compare  the  tenor  of  M.  Emile  Olivier's 
'  Les  Sentiments  de  la  France  pour  1'Angleterre '  with  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Greenwood's  'Talk  of  New  Alliances.' 
Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens  sends  a  paper  on  Ibsen  s  latest  play, 
rather  curiously  entitled  '  The  New  Ibsen.'  Mr.  G.  S. 
Street,  undertaking  the  rehabilitation  of  Charles  II., 
accepts  the  theory  of  that  monarch's  descent  from  David 
Rizzio.  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  in  « The  Problem  of  Purity,' 
finds  in  Christianity  the  one  antidote  to  modern  ills.  Mr. 
Archer  contributes  an  eloquent '  In  Memoriam  E.  L.  S.' — 

,  In  Macmillan's,  Mr.  G.  C.  Macaulay  writes  on  '  Froissart 

-  the  Lover,'  the  information  contained  in  his  very  inter- 
esting article  being  drawn  from  Froissart's  'Espinettes 
Amoureuses,'  a  work  much  less  familiar  than  his  '  Cbro- 
niques.'    An  account  of  '  The  Hunters   of  the   North 
Pacific  '  is  full  of  curious  information.    Mr.  Firth  sup- 
plies the  second  part  of  his  profoundly  interesting  and 
important  '  Cromwell  and  the  House  of  Lords.'    '  An 
Elizabethan  Adventurer'  gives  an  animated  account  of 
.John  Chudleigh.    The  entire  number  is  excellent  in  all 
respects.    To  Temple  Bar  Mr.  W.  Aldis  Wright  sends  a 
series  of  letters  written  between  1871  and  1883  by  Edward 
Fitzgerald  to  Fanny  Kemble.    'An  Old  Society  Wit' 
gives  a  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  account  of  Henry 
Luttrell.    '  Letters  from  a  French  Atelier '  are  readable. 
'  Some  Beauties  of  Cowper '  also  repays  perusal.    The 
magazine  is  steadily  advancing  in  value. — in  the  Gentle- 
man's, the  Rev.  Francis  St.  John  Thackeray  gives  a 
fairly  eatisfactory  account  of  Erasmus.     Mr.  Clifford 
Cordley  writes  on  'Shakespeare's  Piscine  Lore,'  and  Mr. 
F.  G.  Kitton  describes  an  interview  with  Tennyson  at 
Aldworth,  in  which  some  curious  glimpses  into  the  poet's 
character  are  afforded. — Though  less  exclusively  occupied 
with  fiction  than  was  the  Christmas  number,  the  January 
number  of  the  English  Illustrated  devotes  the  bulk  of  its 
space  to  that  branch  of  literature.    It  has,  however,  one 
article  of  keen  antiquarian  interest  in  Mr.  Philip  Nor- 
man's account  of  'Historic  London  Houses.'    This  is 
illustrated  by  views  of  Schomberg  House,  Lansdowne 
House,  and  other  edifices,  and  ceilings  painted  by  An- 
gelica Kauffmann. — Another  chapter  is  added,  in  Long- 
man's, to  Froude's  profoundly  stirring  '  English  Seamen 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century.'   Some  verses  by  R.  L.  Steven- 
son are  addressed  to  S.  C.,  initials  easily  filled  up.    An 
interesting  account  of  the  "Donna"  prefaces  Mr.  Lang's 
'  At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship.' — '  An  Editor's  Letters,'  in  the 
Cornhill,  constitute  very  pleasant  reading.    '  The  Lost 
Duchess '  is  out  of  our  line,  but  we  commend  it. 

PAKT  V.  of  Brewer  s  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable 
(Cassell  &  Co.)  maintains  the  improvement  on  the  previous 
edition  we  have  already  chronicled.  Among  words  that 
appear  for  the  first  time  are  "  Durante,"  "  Durbar," 
"Ego,"  and  "Non-ego,"  &c,  while  the  cases  in  which 
further  information  is  supplied  are  very  numerous.  A 
habit  of  reference  to  the  work  would  save  '  N.  &  Q.' 
much  superfluous  questioning. — Cassell's  Gazetteer,  Part 
XVI.,  "Doonflin"  to  "Dungarvan,"  h«s  important 
articles  on  Dover,  the  Downs,  Dublin,  Dundee,  and  other 
places. — The  Storehouse  of  Information,  Part  XLVJII., 

-  completes  the  work.     The  general  utility  of  this  has 


won  frequent  recognition.  It  is,  indeed,  a  storehouse  of 
curious  and  varied  information,  indispensable  to  those 
without  the  large  encyclopaedias,  and  useful  for  purposes 
of  easy  reference  to  those  who  have  them. — Among  the 
pictures  reproduced  in  the  Universal  Portrait  Gallery, 
Part  III.,  are  those  of  the  young  and  pleasant  face  of  Lord 
Houghton,  Bjornson  (with  his  fantastic  resemblance  to 
Ibsen),  Mrs.  Bancroft,  Mr.  T.  A.  Edison,  Mr.  Balfour, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Jones,  Mr.  Leckie,  and  Prof.  Skeat. 
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We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices  : 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate/' 

W.  R.  JOHNSON  ("Christmas  Trees").— See  'N.  &  Q.,' 
is*  s.viii.  619;  2nd  S.  i.  191;  iii.  184;  iv.  505:  x.  363: 
3rd  S.  viii.  489,  491 ;  5th  S.  xii.  507;  7th  S.  vi.  484;  vii. 
247,  311;  x.  504  ;  xi.  Si  3;  xii.  492. 

F.  F.  NORRIS  ("Spelling  Reform"). — We  do  not  pos- 
sess the  type  to  print  your  article. 

EERATA.— 8* 8.  vi.  p  506,  col.  2, 1.  39,  for  "  Handera" 
read  1  lander  s  ;  p.  513,  col.  2,  1.  13  from  bottom,  for 
"  Omnipotens  "  read  Omnepotem  (sic). 
NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  " — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher" — at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


WANTED  to  PURCHASE,  Early  and  Illumi- 
nated Manuscripts— Fine  specimens  of  Bookbinding— Books 
Printed  on  Vellum— Miniatures-Enamels— Ivories— Fine  Old  Sevres, 
Dresden,  or  English  China— Old  Wedgwood  Plaques  and  Vases- 
Majolica,  Arms,  Armour,  and  fine  old  Steelwork— Bronzes— Early 
Prints.  Etchings,  Engravings,  and  Drawings— Old  Stone  Cameos. — 
Eev.  J.  C.  JACKSON,  12,  Angel-court.  Throfrmorton-street,  E.C. 


BOOK-PLATES    (Ex-Libris)    DESIGNED    and 
ENGRAVED,  in  Mediaeval  or  Modern  Styles,  on  Wood,  Copper, 
or  Steel.    A  Book  containing  Illustrations  of  Medieval  Designs  on 
Wood,  post  free,  Twenty-five  Stamps.— THOMAS  MOUINO,  52,  High 
Holborn   London,  W.C.    Established  1791. 


MR.     GILDERSOME  -  DICKINSON,    of     Eden 
Bridge.  I'NDERTAKBS  GENEALOGICAL  and  ANTIQUARIAN 
INVESTIGATIONS    Professionally.— For  Terms  addreis  to  12,  Great 
Turnstile,  London.  W.C. 


T'YPE-WRITING.  — MSS.,   Scientific,  and  of  all 
Descriptions,  Copied.    Special  attention  to  work  requiring  care. 
Dictation  Rooms  (Shorthand  or  Type-writing).     Usual  Terms.— Misses 
B.  B.  &  I.  FAKKAN,  Hastings  House,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  London 
(for  seven  years  of  34,  Southampton-street,  Strand). 


UNIVERSITY   TYPE -WRITING   OFFICE, 

U  OXFoRD.— MSS  of  all  descriptions  careJully  COPIED  by  Com- 
petent Typisu.  Bare  MSS.  typed  in  Indelible  Ink.  Translations.  Ex- 
tracts copied  and  researches  made  at  the  Bodleian  Library.— For  all 
information  address  the  SECRETARY. 


FOREIGN    STAMPS.  —  COLLECTORS   desiring 
GENUINE  STAMPS  at  Low  Prices  should  apply  for  our  note* 
Approval  Sheets,  favourably  known  throughout  the  world. 

Lists  gratis.    Duplicates  excuangeri.    Collections  purchased. 

Fstabluhru  1870. 
WINCH  BROTHERS,  Colchester. 
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QUERIES  :— Baronets— Court  of  Russia-Johnson's  '  Life  of 
Dryden  '—Oliver  St.  John  -T.  Nicholls— Decapitation  for 


Dante's  Mask— Fish-head  Shaped  Window— Brydges  on 
Sir  W.  Scott—'  Tristram  Shandy,'  28— Whiskey— C^dmon 
and  the  Petrine  Gospel— Authors  Wanted,  29. 

REPLIES  :— Origin  of  Heraldry  in  England,  29— A  Tonsure 
Plate—"  Pitz,"  31— MS.  Prayer  Book  of  Queen  Mary— Sir 
W.  Stanley,  32  — Dates  on  London  Houses— News,  33— 
"  The  sea-blue  bird  of  March"— Leper  Hospitals  in  Kent- 
Sir  W.  Maynard— Montggut  on  Hawthorne— "  Up  to  the 
scratch,"  31— William,  First  Marquis  of  Lansdowne— Arms 
—Brewer's  '  Dictionary,'  35— Mrs.  Margaret  Combridge— 
Proverb— Tusculum  University  —  Burial  Custom,  36— 
Tablet  to  Edward  II.— "  A  blind  ale-house  "—Pamela- 
Rivers  Family— Waller  and  Gray— Isabella  of  France,  37— 
Bastile— De  Bohun— Trunket— The  "  Chanticleer  "  of  the 
Gospels— "  Auld  Kirk  "— Varsal  World— Bum,  38. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


LETTER  OF  LOUISE  DE  KEROUAILLE. 

I  have  lately  been  looking  through  old  fatr.ily 
papers,  among  which  I  found  the  accompanying 
letter,  which  is,  I  presume,  a  copy  of  an  original. 
It  has  descended  to  me  with  others  from  my  an- 
cestor Dr.  Maurice  Greene.  Several  of  his  family 
were  citizens  of  London,  and  from  about  1610  to 
1725  no  fewer  than  three  were  serjeants-at-law, 
one  of  whom  became  Recorder  of  London,  and 
another  Judge  of  the  Sheriffs'  Court.  Another 
married  a  daughter  of  Philip  Jermayne,  Esq.,  who 
was  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench.  I  mention 
these  particulars  because  I  consider  they  give  strong 
presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  my  belief  that 
there  was  an  original  letter,  of  which  the  one  I  send 
is  evidently  a  lawyer's  copy.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested to  me  by  Lord  Wolseley,  to  whom  I  sent  it 
in  consequence  of  having  just  read  his  '  Life  of 
Marlborough,'  that  you  might  consider  it  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  publish. 

I  am  permitted  by  his  lordship  to  quote  his 
remarks.  He  says  : — 

"  Louise  de  Keroualle  waa  a  goose,  and  the  letters  which 
exist  in  her  handwriting  in  the  French  archives  show 
her  to  have  been  a  woman  of  no  education.  She  could 
not  even  write  grammatically  in  her  own  language,  and 
her  spelling  was  the  worst  I  ever  have  read  a  specimen 
of.  She  could  neither  write  nor  speak  English,  so  your 
intensely  interesting  letter  must  have  been  a  translation 


if  not  a  forgery.  It  makes  her  to  boast  that  she  was 
allied  to  many  of  the  European  sovereigns,  which  is 
utterly  untrue;  and  except  that  her  obj.  ct  in  writing  the 
letter  was  to  induce  Monmouth  to  prevent  his  friends  in 
Parliament  from  opposing  the  king's  unnational  policy 
I  cannot  imagine  why  she  should  write  such  a  letter  at 
all." 

Remembering  history,  I  do  not  think  the  letter 
likely  to  have  been  a  forgery,  particularly,  also, 
knowing  what  history  has  recorded  of  the  fair  and 
frail  Louise.  It  shows  the  character  of  the  adven- 
turess, half  coaxing,  half  flattering,  but  wholly 
threatening.  We  know  that  Monmouth  was  long 
the  darling  of  the  bulk  of  the  English  people  ;  we 
also  know  the  duchess,  as  she  admits  herself,  was 
equally  hated,  and  she  no  doubt  thought  if  she 
could  lure  Monmouth  to  her  side  her  position  with 
the  king  would  be  most  materially  strengthened, 
and  probably  her  pocket  replenished  when  the 
next  subsidy  was  received  by  Charles  from  Louis 
of  France.  I  think,  therefore,  Lord  Wolseley's 
first  suggestion — that  the  letter  is  a  translation — 
the  more  likely  to  be  correct,  and  I  imagine  the 
original  letter  to  have  been  written  about  from 
1675  to  1678,  probably  near  the  latter  date,  when 
King  Charles  talked  of  war  with  France. 

I  have  several  diaries  ranging  from  1635  to  1692, 
but  not  year  by  year, — the  execution  of  King 
Charles,  the  Plague  and  Fire  of  London,  and  such 
interesting  facts  being  recorded  ;  and  some  of 
them  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the  letter : — 

"  Mr  LORD  DUKE, — I  sent  Mr  Rumball  (the  Gentle- 
man of  my  Horse)  to  your  Grace,  to  lett  you  know  that 
I  would  be  glad  to  speak  with  you,  but  that  if  you  were 
unwilling  to  come  into  my  Lodgings  thinking  it  might 
do  you  hurt  (because  att  this  time  I  am  EO  hated  of  the 
people)  that  then  I  would  meet  with  you  any  where  else 
priuately,  but  since  you  are  not  afraid  to  come  to  meo 
I  will  apeake  to  you  freely  &  I  assure  your  Grace  that 
whateuer  you  may  thinke  I  waa  not  the  Person  that 
did  either  presse  the  K —  to  take  away  your  Commission 
or  send  you  beyound  sea.  I  would  not  deny  that  I  did 
not  know  of  it  (for  then  you  would  not  thiuke  of  mee 
as  indeed  I  am  a  Woman  uery  Sincere)  Since  the  E — 
told  mee  y '  as  well  as  euery  thing  he  intends  to  doe,  & 
when  he  did  tell  mee  of  his  Resolution,  to  take  away 
your  Commission  &  banish  you  I  must  confesse  in  my 
Judgement  I  did  approue  of  it  for  I  haue  thought  a 
great  while  that  you  did  the  E — •  businesse  much  hurt 
by  Contrivances  with  ill  men,  &  with  my  Lord  of  Stra — 
my  Lord  of  Bed'  my  Lord  Russell  &  Mr  Mount':  but 
however  I  would  not  trust  to  my  owne  Judgement,  did 
therefore  order  ye  E—  to  aske  the  opinion  of  his  Minis- 
ters my  Lord  of  Essex,  my  Lord  Hall'  &  my  Lord 
Sunderland  (all  my  good  frinds  &  the  best  Ministers  the 
E —  euer  had)  he  told  mee  it  was  their  aduice  to  him  & 
they  that  put  it  first  in  his  head,  &  that  they  did  not 
doubt,  but  that  I  would  approue  &  be  uery  glad  of  it  it 
was  a  uery  great  satisfaction  to  mee  to  see  such  great 
&  wise  men  of  my  opinion  who  haue  since  made  it  appear 
to  mee  how  much  this  might  be  (if  you  please  for  your 
Graces  good)  for  it  will  make  the  Duke  &  mee  much 
kinder  to  you  when  wee  shall  see  you  do  not  sett  yourself 
against  it,  nor  encourage  your  frinds  in  the  next  Sessions 
of  Parliam',  to  medd'e  wth  us,  or  the  succession  as  they 
did  uery  foolishly  and  unmannerly  the  last  time,  I  doe 
piomise  you  I  will  be  uery  kind  to  you,  &  had  you  not 
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all  this  while,  liued  uery  coldly  &  uery  unkindly  with 
mee  I  would  haue  made  you  the  greatest  man  in  England 
next  to  the  Duke  for  I  am  sure  I  haue  some  Creditt 
with  ye  K—  as  you  may  see  by  what  I  haue  done  for 
the  Lord  of  Sun' :  whom  the  K —  had  neuer  a  good  opinion 
off  till  I  recommended  him,  you  see  I  haue  made  my 
Lord  Hall"  an  Earle  upon  his  Application  to  mee  when 
he  bad  been  tenn  yeares  about  it  &  could  not  gett  itt 
done  the  K —  was  pleased  to  make  my  Lord  of  Essex  a 
Commr  for  the  Treasury  (though  hee  had  designed  my 
Lord  Arlington  for  that  place)  because  he  hath  engaged 
to  be  industrious  in  my  businesee  to  find  out  a  Consider- 
able Estate  for  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  K —  hath 
also  promised  me  (&  I  hope  he  will  keep  his  word  &  be 
as  just  to  mee  as  I  haue  been  to  him)  that  no  body  that 
comes  to  Court  shall  haue  any  preferm'  but  those  that 
will  be  my  Creatures  &  frindes  &  those  that  will  not  I 
am  resolued  to  shutt  the  door  upon  them,  you  may  think 
my  L"  Duke  that  I  am  afraid  of  the  Parliam'  a  comeing 
but  you  are  deceiued,  for  if  they  dare  name  mee,  you  will 
quickly  hear  what  will  become  of  them  I  thank  Qod  I 
haue  a  good  Conscience,  &  ftar  nothing  the  K —  of  Eng- 
land is  in  loue  with  mee  the  King  of  ffrance  hath  pro- 
mised to  support  mee  &  1  am  allyed  to  most  soueraigne 
Princes  as  you  may  see  by  my  being  obliged  to  be  so 
often  in  mourning  for  them  abroad,  soe  that  I  muse  fear 
ill  fortune,  if  they  can't  support  mee  against  4  or  500 
durty  Country  Gentlemen,  who  are  my  Enernks  for  want 
of  breeding  &  not  being  acquainted  with  mee  but  lett 
the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  I  haue  not  been  soe  foolish 
as  not  to  make  a  good  Prouision  for  my  self,  in  ffrance." 

H.  F. 

MARYBONE  GARDENS  AND  PARK. 

Every  one  knows  how,  on  May  7,  1668,  Mr. 
Samuel  Pepys  "  went  abroad  to  Marrowbone,  and 
there  walked  in  the  garden,"  the  first  time  he  ever 
was  there,  and  how  he  found  it  "  a  pretty  place." 
Whether  this  was  the  garden  which  was  celebrated 
as  a  public  place  of  entertainment  in  the  following 
century  is  perhaps  a  little  doubtful.  It  may 
possibly  have  been  an  appendage  to  an  ancient 
hostelry,  which  acquired  some  fame  as  "  The  Eose 
of  Normandy,"  and  of  which  the  last  vestiges  were 
swept  away  only  a  few  years  ago.  This  tavern 
was  built  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  the  oldest  house  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Marylebone.  The  following  description  of  it  as  it 
existed  in  1659  is  given  in  the  'Memoirs  of 
Samuel  Sainthill'  (Gent,  Mag.,  Ixxxiii.,  pt.  i., 
524)  :— 

"  The  outside  a  square  brick  wall,  set  with  fruit  trees, 
gravel  walks,  204  (aces  long,  seven  broad;  the  circular 
walk,  485  paces,  six  broad ;  the  centre  square,  a  Bowling- 
green,  112  paces  one  way,  88  another ;  all  except  the 
first,  double  set  with  quickset  hedges,  full  grown  and 
kept  in  excellent  order,  and  indented  like  town  walls." 

According  to  J.  T.  Smith  ('  A  Book  for  a  "Rainy 
Day,'  1845,  p.  40),  Long's  bowling-green  at  "  The 
Rose"  at  Marylebone,  half  a  mile  distant  from 
London,  is  mentioned  in  the  London  Gazette, 
Jan.  11,  1691. 

Authorities  have  differed  with  regard  to  the  site 
of  Marybone  Gardens,  although  there  is  no  real 
uncertainty  on  the  point.  Mr.  Mynors  Bright,  in 


a  note  on  the  entry  in  Pepys's  '  Diary '  which  I 
have  quoted  above,  says  that  the  garden  was  on  the 
site  of  Manchester  Square.  Mr.  Wheatley,  in  his 
'Round  about  Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall,'  p.  311, 
states  that  "Mary-le-bone  House,  a  gaming-place, 
where  most  of  the  London  sharpers  assembled," 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Regent's  Park. 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  in  his  recently  published 
1  Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes,'  second  series, 
p.  264,  says  the  "  renowned  Gardens  of  Mary-- 
bone "  were  situated  at  the  bottom  of  Harley  Street. 
This  statement  is,  as  might  be  expected,  so  far 
correct  that  the  back  entrance  of  the  gardens  faced 
the  fields  on  which  Upper  Harley  Street  was  sub- 
sequently built.  During  the  period  that  the 
gardens  existed,  Harley  Street  did  not  extend 
further  than  Weymouth  Street.  To  the  north  of 
that  street  there  was  an  open  space  known  as 
Harley  Fields,  which  formed  an  outlying  corner  of 
the  large  expanse  of  Marybone  Field?,  which 
stretched  from  the  Oxford  Road  to  the  limits  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Pancra?.  Marybone  Fields  were 
cut  up  into  small  allotments,  divided  by  hedge- 
rows and  stiles,  but  they  also  afforded  space  for 
the  amphitheatres  in  which  Figg,  and  Broughton, 
John  Slack  from  Norwich,  John  Topleaf  from 
Penzance,  and  other  "  masters  of  the  noble  science 
of  defence,"  were  wont  to  display  their  skill  in 
cudgelling,  wrestling,  and  other  forms  of  fistic 
prowess.  They  were  also  occupied  occasionally  by 
the  booths  of  wandering  comedians  who  could  not 
find  admission  to  the  patent  theatres,  and  "The 
Boarden  House  "  in  the  Fields  "  at  the  back-side 
of  Sohc  Square,"  which  must  have  abutted  on  the 
Oxford  Road,  was  used  not  only  for  human  com- 
batants, male  and  female,  but  was  the  scene  in 
1717  of  an  exciting  fight,  when,  "  at  the  desire  of 
several  Persons  of  Quality,"  a  leopard,  twelve  feet 
in  length,  was  baited  to  death  by  dogs.* 

The  exact  date  of  the  opening  of  the  gardens  is 
uncertain,  but  probably  they  gradually  grew  into- 
form  from  the  absorption  of  the  small  bowling  greens 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Evening  Post  of  March  1ft, 
1715,  announced  :t  "On  Monday  next  the  21st  of 
March  the  Bowling-green  at  Mary-le-bon  will  be 
opened,  by  order  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry."  It 
was  these  bowling  greens,  and  not  Marylebone 
House,  which  never  bad  any  connexion  with 
gaming,  that  were  frequented  lay  Sheffield,  Duke 
of  Buckinghamshire,  and  his  wild  companions 
among  the  "  Nobility  and  Gentry,"  and  which  gave 
occasion  for  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu's  line : 
Some  Dukes  at  Marybone  bowl  time  away.  J 


*  Malcolm,  '  Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  London  during  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  ed.  1810, 
ii.  143. 

i  Ibid.,  p.  138. 

t  Regarding  these  bowling  greens,  see  a  note  in 
Thomas  Smith's  '  Historical  Account  of  St.  Marylebone,' 
1833,  p.  162. 
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Up  to  1737,  although  illuminations  and  concerts 
were  occasionally  provided  for  the  amusement  of 
the  public,  admission  seems  to  have  been  free  ; 
but  after  that  year,  Gougb,  the  proprietor,  pro- 
bably thought  it  would  enhance  the  respectability 
of  the  concern  if  tickets  were  issued  ;  and  entrance 
charges  were  accordingly  demanded,  which  varied 
from  time  to  time.  In  1753, "  the  bowling  green  " 
— probably  that  belonging  to  "The  Rose  of  Nor- 
mandy " — was  taken  in,  and  the  gardens  were 
much  improved  by  several  additional  walks.  At 
this  time,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  period 
at  which  the  gardens  were  in  their  fullest  splen- 
dour, they  appear  to  have  covered  the  space  now 
occupied  by  Beaumont  Street,  Devonshire  Street, 
and  Devonshire  Place.  The  principal  entrance,  by 
which  "  carriage  company  "  was  admitted,  was  in 
High  Street ;  but,  as  I  have  noted  above,  there  was 
a  back  entrance,  which  admitted  visitors  who  came 
by  a  foot-path  from  Cavendish  Square.  Accord- 
ing to  J.  T.  Smith  ('Nollekens  and  his  Times,'  i. 
33)  the  orchestra  of  the  gardens  stood  upon  the 
site  of  the  house  which  at  the  time  he  wrote  was 
No.  17  in  Devonshire  Place,  and  very  near  the 
spot  where  Mr.  Fountayne's  boarding  school 
stood  (the  old  Manor  House).  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  detail  the  entertainments  for  which  the 
gardens  became  renowned,  as  a  sufficient  account 
of  them  may  be  found  in  Malcolm's  '  Anecdotes,' 
ed.  1810,  ii.  276,  289  sjg  ,  and  Smith's  '  Book  for 
a  Rainy  Day,'  ed.  1845,  pp.  40-57.  According  to 
Thomas  Smith's  '  Historical  Account  of  St.  Mary- 
Jebone,'  p.  166,  the  gardens  were  finally  closed  in 
1778,  and  the  site  sold  to  builders,  who  lost  no 
time  in  erecting  the  houses  which  now  occupy  the 
spot  once  dedicated  to  amusement  and  display. 
So  late  as  1810,  however,  according  to  Malcolm 
(ii.  276),  a  few  trees  stood  as  mementoes  of  the 
gardens  near  the  north  end  of  Harley  Street. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  the 
gardens  flourished  a  better  class  of  buildings 
existed  in  High  Street,  Marylebone,  than  is  now 
the  case.  When  J.  T.  Smith  was  a  boy,  many  of 
the  houses,  particularly  on  the  western  side,  con- 
tinued to  be  inhabited  by  families  who  kept  their 
coaches,  and  who  looked  upon  their  residences  as 
country  houses.  Facing  the  gardens  was  S  baton's 
Tea  House,  a  fashionable  place  of  refreshment. 
Immediately  to  the  north  was  the  old  Manor  House, 
which  was  included  within  the  precincts  of  the 
park,  until  the  construction  of  the  new  road  in 
1756,  and  was  replete  with  memories  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  used  it  as  a  temporary  resting- 
place  during  her  hunting  excursions  in  the  park. 
It  subsequently  fell  from  its  high  estate,  and  was 
•converted  into  a  seminary  for  young  gentlemen, 
and,  having  been  demolished  in  1791,  seems  to 
have  afforded  a  site  for  stabling  ever  since.  An 
interesting  account  of  its  position  when  under  the 
government  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fountayne  is  given  by 


Smith,  in  his  'Book  for  a  Rainy  Day,'  pp.  32-37, 
and  in  a  letter  which  is  quoted  by  Thomas  Smith, 
in  his  '  Historical  Account  of  St.  Marylebone,' 
p.  33. 

Opposite  the  north-western  corner  of  the  gardens 
was  the  old  church,  which  was  replaced  in  1742  by 
the  building  which  was  long  the  parish  church, 
but  is  now  the  parish  chapel,  of  St.  Marylebone. 
The  interior  of  the  old  church  is  known  from  the 
fifth  plate  of  Hogarth's  '  Rake's  Progress,'  but 
very  few  representations  of  the  exterior  exist.  It 
is  seen  in  the  distance  in  Chatelain's  rare  view  of 
Marylebone  Basin,  and  a  short  time  ago  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  sketch  in  Indian  ink 
of  the  church  which  was  taken  by  a  Devonshire 
gentleman  not  long  before  its  demolition. 

From  the  village  with  its  church  and  manor 
house  it  was  but  a  step  to  the  royal  park  with  its 
uplands  and  woods.  Mary  bone  Park  was  not  only 
a  favourite  hunting  ground  of  the  Tudors,  but  with 
its  dairy  farms  was  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
the  milk  supply  of  London.  Interesting  as  is  the 
history  of  the  park,  which  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  St.  John's  Wood,  I  do  not  propose  to  touch 
on  it  on  this  occasion,  but  to  confine  myself  to 
giving  a  slight  sketch  of  its  topography  during  the 
time  that  Marybone  Gardens  were  in  existence. 
Its  boundaries  were  nearly  identical  with  those  of 
the  present  Regent's  Park.  At  the  south-eastern 
corner  was  an  old  tavern  known  as  the  "  Old 
Farthing  Pye  House,"  which  was  subsequently 
designated  the  "Green  Man,"  a  title  which  the 
public-house  that  now  occupies  its  site  still  bears. 
Opposite  this  tavern  was  a  large  farm,  which  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Bit- 
son.  It  is  shown  in  B.  Cole's  '  Plan  of  the  intended 
New  Road  from  Paddington  to  Islington,'  and  was 
afterwards  occupied  by  Mr.  Richard  Kendall, whose 
tenancy  did  not  expire  until  the  land  was  resumed 
by  the  Crown  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  It 
was  a  fairly  large  farm,  comprising,  with  appurten- 
ances, more  than  133  acres,  and  roughly  occupied 
the  site  of  Osnaburg  Street  and  the  neighbourhood. 
From  Kendall's  Farm  a  road  known  as  Clay  Lane 
sprang,  and,  taking  a  circular  course,  ended  at  the 
Manor  House.  The  enclosure  fcrmed  by  this  road 
appears  to  have  been  specially  maintained  as  park 
land,  and  within  it  was  situated  a  very  famous  old 
hostelry,  known  as  "The  Queen's  Head  and 
Artichoke,"  which,  according  to  J.  T.  Smith,  bore 
as  a  sign  a  much  weather-beaten,  though  perhaps 
once  a  tolerably  good  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  tradition  was  that  the  house  had  been  formerly 
kept  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  gardeners.  A  turnstile 
nearly  opposite  the  "  Old  Farthing  Pye  House " 
led  to  a  narrow  lane  by  which  the  house  was  ap- 
proached. There  is  a  print  and  description  of  the 
house  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  November, 
1819,  p.  409.  Crossing  Clay  Lane,  another  turnstile 
and  lane  led  to  the  celebrated  "  Jew's  Harp  Tavern 
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and  Tea  Garden?,"  of  which  Smith  gives  a  prettj 
fall  description.  A  short  distance  to  the  south 
west  was  Willan's  Farm,  the  area  of  which,  in 
eluding  the  fields,  &e.,  let  to  under-tenants, 
amounted  to  288  acres.*  It  was  under  the  advice 
of  Dr.  Armstrong  that  in  1772  Mr?,  Smith,  the 
mother  of  the  gossiping  picker-up  of  unccnsir'erec 
topographical  trifles,  took  daily  an  early  nnrning 
walk  in  order  to  drink  the  excellent  milk  al 
Willan's  Farm,  and  the  lad,  who  was  his  mother's 
constant  companion,  remembered  that  the  room  in 
which  the  sat  to  take  the  milk  was  called  "  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Kitchen,"  and  that  there  was  some 
stained  glass  in  the  windows.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  what  has  become  of  the  stained 
glass  which  was  formerly  common  in  many  of  the 
old  houses  at  Islington,  Hampstead,  Marjlebone, 
and  the  other  suburbs  of  London,  and  much  ol 
which  was  certainly  in  existence  in  the  early  years 
of  this  century. 

Leaving  Mrs.  Smith  to  sip  her  milk  in  a  room 
in  which  good  Queen  Bess  may  once  have  taken  a 
refreshing  glass,  I  will  ask  permission  to  conclude 
this  paper  with  the  song  which  "  alone,  in  Mary- 
bone  Park,"  the  harassed  Bellamie  hears  the  milk- 
maid sing,  as  she  trips,  perhaps",  from  Willan's 
Farm  : — 

What  a  dainty  life  the  Milkmaid  leads ! 

When  over  the  flow'ry  meads 

She  dabbles  in  the  dew, 

And  sings  to  her  cow  : 

And  feels  not  the  pain 

Of  Love  or  Disdain. 

She  sleeps  in  the  night,  tho'  she  toils  in  the  day, 

And  merrily  passes  her  time  away.f 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 
Jaipur,  Rajputana. 


THE  FESTIVAL  OF  ST.  DECLAN. — The  cele- 
brations in  honour  of  St.  Declan  took  place  on 
December  23,  and  will  be  of  interest  at  this  time. 
The  two  accounts  here  excerpted  are  from  a 
pamphlet,  <  The  Holy  Wells  of  Ireland,'  by  Philip 
Dixon  Hardy,  M.E.I. A.,  1836.  These  rites  were 
annually  performed  during  the  early  decades  of  the 
present  century  : — 

"  The  annual  scene  of  disgusting  superstition  is  ex- 
hibited at  Ardmore,  in  the  County  of  Waterford,  on 
Dec.  23,  in  each  year.  Several  thousand  persons,  of  all 
ages  and  sexes,  assemble  upon  this  occasion.  The  greater 
part  of  the  extensive  strand  which  forms  the  western 
part  of  Ardmore  Bay  is  literally  covered  by  a  dense  mass 
of  people.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  day,  says  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Roman  Catholic  Expositor,  those  whom 
a  religious  feeling  had  drawn  to  the  spot  commence 
their  devotional  exercises  in  a  state  of  half  nudity,  by 


*  The  statistics  of  area  are  taken  from  T.  Smith's 
'Historical  Account  of  St.  Marylebone,'  1833,  pp.244, 
245.  Smith's  account  of  Marybone  Park  is  much  more 
meagre,  however,  than  that  of  his  namesake. 

t  '  Tottenham  Court :  a  Comedy,'  by  Thomas  Nabbes, 
1638. 


passing  under  the  holy  rock  of  St.  Declan.  Stretched  at 
full  length  on  the  ground  on  the  face  and  stomach,  each 
devotee  moved  forward,  as  if  in  the  act  of  swimming, 
and  thus  squeezed  or  dragged  themselves  through.  Both 
sexes  were 'obliged  to  submit  to  this  humiliating  mode  of 
proceeding.  Upwards  of  eleven  hundred  persons  were 
observed  to  go  through  this  ceremony  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  A  reverend  gentleman  who  stood  by  part  of  the 
time  exclaimed,  'Oh,  great  is  their  faith  ! '  This  object 
of  so  great  veneration  is  believed  to  be  holy,  and  to  be 
endued  with  miraculous  powers.  It  is  said  to  1  ave  been 
wafted  from  Rome,  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  at  the 
period  of  St.  Declan's  founding  his  church  at  Ardmore, 
and  to  have  borne  on  its  top  a  large  bell  for  the  church 
tower,  and  also  vestments  for  the  eaint  himself.  A 
human  skull  of  large  dimensions  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  tomb,  before  which  the  people  bowed,  believing 
it  to  be  the  identical  skull  of  the  tutelar  saint,  who  that 
day  was  present  to  look  upon  their  devotion?,  and  who 
would,  on  his  return  to  the  mansions  of  bliss,  intercede 
at  the  throne  of  grace  for  all  such  as  did  him  honour. 
This  yi?it  to  St.  Declan's  grave  completed  the  devotional 
exercises  of  the  day,  held  in  greater  honour  than  the 
Sabbath  by  all  those  that  venerate  the  saint's  name 
and  worship  at  his  shrine." 

"  I  visited  Ardmore,  and  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
superstitious  practices  of  the  people  there  exceeded  any- 
thing I  had  before  witnessed.  Devotions  had  commenced 
at  the  stone  previous  to  my  arrival.  But  it  is  only  at 
low  water  that  the  people  can  go  under  the  stone,  and  per- 
form their  devotion  there;  they  must  always  take  advan- 
tage of  the  tide.  On  the  saint's  day  it  is  alwajs  necessary 
to  remove  some  of  the  sand  which  accumulates  under  the 
stone,  to  make  sufficient  passage  for  a  large  man  or 
woman  ;  as  the  little  rocks  on  which  the  stone  rests  form 
irregular  pillars,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  surface 
under  the  stone  lower  than  the  front  or  rear.  In  order 
to  begin  here,  the  men  take  off  hats,  coats,  shoes,  and 
stockings,  and  if  very  large,  waistcoats — they  turn  up 
their  breeches  above  the  knee,  then,  lying  flat  on  the 
ground,  put  in  hands,  arms,  and  head,  one  shoulder  more- 
forward  than  the  other  in  order  to  work  th<ir  way 
through  the  more  easily,  and  coming  out  from  under  the 
stone,  at  the  other  end  (from  front  to  rear  is  perhaps 
four  feet),  they  rise  on  their  knees  and  strike  their 
backs  three  times  against  the  stone,  remove  beads, 
repeat  aves,  &c.  They  then  proceed  on  bare  knees 
over  a  number  of  little  rocks  to  the  place  where  they 
enter  again  under  the  stone,  and  thus  proceed  three 
times,  which  done,  they  wash  their  knees,  dress,  and 
proceed  to  the  well.  The  women  take  off  bonnets,  shoes, 
stockings,  and  turn  their  petticoats  up  above  the  knee, 
so  that  they  may  go  on  their  bare  knees.  I  faw  but  one 
woman  who  put  her  petticoats  under  her  knees,  a  little 
boy  took  off  his  breeches ;  the  women  proceed  in  the  same 
mam  er  as  the  men,  excepting  indeed  that  they  appeared 
less  careful  in  saving  their  kn.es  from  being  hurt  by  the 
rocks  than  the  men.  The  knees  of  one  man  bled,  others- 
were  bruised,  and  all  were  red." 

W.  A.  HENDERSON. 
Dublin. 

THE  NAME  BRONTE — In  the  Daily  Graphic 
of  Dec.  13,  1894,  we  are  informed,  as  the  revelation 
of  a  quite  unknown  fact  hitherto,  that  the  original 
orm  of  this  name  was  Prunty,  a  gentleman  who  has 
>een  travelling  in  Ireland  having  lately  made  the 
nteresting  discovery.  This  is  rather  old  news,  for 
he  circumstances  of  Mr.  Prunty's  adoption  of  the 
name  of  Bronte  are  narrated  in  Wemyss  Keid'a 
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'  Charlotte  Bronte,  a  Monograph,'  published  in 
1877,  and  must  have  been  well  known  long  before 
then.  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

ELI  A  ON  MAJOR  ANDRE'S  MONUMENT  IN  WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. — In  his  essay,  addressed  to 
Southey,  on  'The  Tombs  in  the  Abbey,'  Elia 
remarks  upon  "  a  ridiculous  dismemberment  com- 
mitted upon  the  effigy  of  that  amiable  spy, 
Major  Andre."  This  is  done  to  give  point  to  an 
allusion  to  Southey's  early  political  principles ; 
for,  after  suggesting  that  the  depredation  had  been 
the  wanton  mischief  of  some  schoolboy  fired  with 
"  raw  notions  of  Transatlantic  Freedom,"  he  asks, 
"  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  unfortunate 
relic  1  "  If  Lamb  seriously  entertained  a  suspicion 
that  Sonthey,  when  at  Westminster  School,  had 
committed  the  sacrilege  referred  to,  it  would  seem 
that  we  have  now  evidence  that  the  suspicion  was 
groundless.  For  we  read  in  Mrs.  Gordon's  life  of 
her  father,  Dean  Buckland,  that  there  once  came 
from  America  to  the  dean  a  parcel  containing 
"  two  small  marble  heads,  which  had  been  taken 
as  a  relic  from  Major  Andrei's  tomb  by  some 
American,  who,  on  his  death-bed,  had  desired 
that  they  might  be  returned  to  the  Abbey.  With 
his  own  hands  the  Dean  replaced  these  on  this 
beautiful  bas-relief."  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
Dean  Stanley  was  quite  strictly  adhering  to  his- 
torical accuracy  when,  in  his  account  of  this  monu- 
ment, he  wrote,  "  Often  has  the  head  of  Washing- 
ton or  Andre  been  carried  off,  perhaps  by  republican 
or  royalist  indignation,  but  more  probably  by  the 
pranks  of  Westminster  boys."  Is  not  "often" 
here  an  exaggeration  1  F.  JARRATT. 

LAMMAS.  —  A  Hebrew  deed  in  the  British 
Museum — Cotton,  Nero,  c.  iii.  p.  1836 — is  signed 
by  three  eminent  London  Jew?,  temp.  Henry  III., 
viz.,  Jacob  Crespin,  Elias  1'Eveske,  and  Peiteven 
fil  Benedict  These  men  give  up  possession  of  ten 
acres  of  land  which  they  had  acquired  from  Hugh 
de  Marines,  the  latter  being  bought  out  by 
Richard,  otherwise  Raonl  Edward,  Prior  of  St. 
Trinity,  Minories.  The  Hebrew  instrument  states 
that  the  ten  acres  were  contiguous  to  the  monastery, 
and  were  thus  subdivided :  Lammas  Appleton, 
four  acres  ;  Middlefield,  two  acres  ;  Lemon  Grove, 
two  acres  ;  Whiteday,  two  acres  ;  all  adjacent  to 
the  fosse,  which  is  either  the  Tower  Ditch  or 
Houndsditch.  All  near  Aldgate.  The  names  are 
suggestive.  Whiteday  apparently  is  connected 
with  Whitechapel ;  Leman  Street  still  exists  in 
Whitechapel ;  and  Lammas  Appleton  is  another 
reading  for  White  Appleton.  Besant's  '  London/ 
p.  170,  observes  that  "  Basket- makers,  wire- 
drawers,  and  other  foreigners  resided  in  Blond 
Chapel,  or  Blanch  Appletone  Lane."  We  note, 
then,  that  Lammap,  Blond,  Blanch,  and  White  are 
convertible  terms.  The  question  naturally  arises 


whether  Whitechapel,  as  it  is  now  called,  be  not 
a  misnomer.  It  would  appear  that  anciently  it 
was  White  Apple.  Mr.  Loftie  or  Mr.  Beaant 
could  set  us  right  with  respect  to  this  difficulty. 
In  the  'Calendar  of  Ancient  Deeds,' p.  126  (A 
1090),  independent  allusion  is  made  to  the  trans- 
actions between  Hugh  de  Marines,  Richard  Prior 
of  Trinity,  and  the  Jews  above  mentioned.  In 
this  case  the  field  near  Whitechapel  is  dubbed 
Lammaresfeld,  another  version  of  Lammas  or 
Whittfield.  M.  D.  DAVIS. 

CURIOUS  USE  OF  COMMUNION  TABLE.— In  a 
description  of  the  church  of  Greeting  All  Saints', 
Suffolk,  I  find  the  following  :— 

"  The  communion  table  probably  dates  back  to  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  it  is  a  circular 
metal  tube  which  runs  underneath  the  table  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  In  this  curious  receptacle  it  was  the 
custom  in  years  gone  by  to  put  all  parochial  documents, 
and  it  is  also  said  that  private  documents  were  allowed 
to  be  placed  here  under  certain  conditions.  In  most 
instances  a  chest  with  three  locks  was  provided  for  such 
a  purpose,  and  certainly  there  was  an  order  issued  that 
chests  should  be  provided  of  the  kind  described.  In 
Greeting  the  curious  receptacle  mentioned  above  may 
liave  been  in  use  instead.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
other  church  which  contains  so  curious  an  article  as  this 
metal  tube,  and  it  would  be  an  object  of  curiosity  to 
discover  if  the  custom  of  placing  documents  of  import- 
ance under  the  communion  tahle  in  this  manner  was  in 
any  way  usual.  Certainly  no  safer  plan  could  have  been 
adopted,  for  in  addition  to  the  security  of  the  tube  itself, 
the  communion  table  was  in  early  times  an  object  of 
peculiar  veneration."  —  Suffolk  Times  and  Mercury, 
Nov.  30, 1894. 

I  have  very  slightly  curtailed  the  account,  but 
no  details  of  the  size  of  the  tube  are  given.  No- 
where else  have  I  seen  an  account  of  so  singular  an 
arrangement,  and  it  certainly  deserves  a  place  in 
church-lore  gleaning*.  JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

COURT  BARON,  IMBERHORNE  MANOR.— After 
twenty-three  years'  lapse  Lord  Sackville  held  the 
above  at  Imberhorne,  in  the  parish  of  East  Grin- 
stead,  Sussex.  The  Grinstead  Observer  of  Dec.  1, 
1894,  contains  a  short  but  interesting  account  of  the 
proceedings  last  November.  May  the  revival  of 
this  ancient  custom  after  so  many  years'  desuetude 
be  deemed  worthy  of  a  note  in  this  excellent 
publication  ?  M.  A  .Oxon. 

ELIZABETHAN  POPULAR  LITERATURE.  —  The 
following  passage  deserves  to  be  set  side  by  side 
with  others  better  known.  It  is  taken  from 
Meredith  Hanmer's  dedication  to  Robert,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  of  bis  translation  of  the  '  Ecclesiastical 
Historians,'  1584  :  — 

"Many  now  adaies  had  rather  reade  the  Diall  of 
Princes,  where  there  is  much  good  matter :  the  Monk 
of  Bury,  full  of  good  stories  :  the  tales  of  Chaucer,  where 
there  is  excellent  wit,  great  reading,  and  good  decorum 
observed  :  the  life  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  where  there  are 
many  good  morall  precepts :  the  familiar  and  golden 
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Epistles  of  Anthony  Gwevarra,  where  there  is  both 
golden  wit  and  good  penning :  the  stories  of  king 
Arthur :  the  monstrous  fables  of  Oaraganiua :  the 
Pallace  of  pleasure,  though  there  follow  never  so  much 
displeasure  after  :  Reynard  the  Fox  :  Bevit  of  Hampton  : 
the  hundred  merry  tales  :  Skoggan  :  Fortnnalus  :  with 
many  other  infortunate  treatises,  and  amorous  toyes 
written  in  English,  Latine,  Freach,  Italian,  Spanish." 

W.  C.  B. 

A  RELIC  OF  KING  CHARLES  I. — I  venture  to 
think  that   the  following   letter,  which   I   lately 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Ex- 
press, deserves  to  be  placed  on  record  in  '  N.  &  Q.': 
"  King  Charles  I.  was  at  one  time  detained  a  prisoner 
in  our  neighbourhood,  at    Carisbrooke,  and  at    Hurst 
Caetle.    At  one  time  alao  he  was  kept  as  a  sort  of  honorary 
prisoner  at  Caversbam  House,  Oxfordshire,  not  far  from 
Beading.     Here  he  was  able  to  walk  over  to  Goring 
Heath,  on  the  high  ground  above  Pangbourne,  and  to 
play  there  his  favourite  game  of  bowls.     Till  quite  lately 
there  stood  in  a  cherry-orchard  on  the  heath  a  small 
rural  inn,  old-fashioned  and  built  of  timber,  where,  as  local 
tradition  tells,  or  told  when  I  was  a  young  man,  the  king 
used  to  spend  his  afternoons  and  evenings  in  summer. 
Over  the  front  door  were  the  royal  arms  and  the  sign  of 
'  The  Charles's  Head,'  with  the  following  inscription,  which 
I  have  recovered,  not  without  difficulty,  from  the  late 
owner  of  the  inn,  who  has  recently  gone  to  live  iti  Read- 
ing, having,  of  course,  tiken  away  the  sign  and  inscription 
with  him.    I  copy  it  verbatim  et  literatim : — 
Stop,  Traveller,  Stop;  in  yonder  peacefull  glade 
His  favourite  game  The  Royal  Martyr  played  ; 
Here,  stripped  of  Honours,  Children,  freedom,  rank, 
Drank  from  the  bowl,  and  bowled  for  what  he  drank ; 
Sought  in  a  cheerfuU  glass  His  cares  to  drown, 
And  changed  his  guinea  ere  he  lost  His  Crown. 

E.  WALFORD. 
Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight. 

"RIGHT  MARSH  MUTTON." — In  "The  History 
and  Survey  of  London,  by  a  Society  of  Gentlemen, 
revised,  corrected,  and  improved  by  Henry 
Chamberlain,  1770,"  the  following  passage,  as  to 
the  Christmas  supply  of  mutton  to  London,  occurs 
on  p.  649,  col.  2,  in.  the  account  of  Tilbury,  in 
Essex : — 

"  The  principal  part  of  the  marshes  which  surround  the 
town,  are  rented  by  the  farmers,  sales[men],  and  grazing 
butchers  of  London,  who  generally  stock  them  with 
Lincolnshire  and  Leicestershire  weathers,  which  they 
buy  in  Smithfield  in  September  and  October,  when  the 
graziers  sell  off  their  stocks,  and  feed  here  till  Christmas 
or  Candlemas  (Feb.  12) ;  and  though  they  are  not  made 
much  fatter  here  than  when  bought  in.  yet  very  con- 
siderable advantage  accrues  by  the  difference  of  the 
price  of  mutton  between  Michaelmas,  when  cheapest, 
and  Candlemas,  when  dearest;  and  this  is  what  the 
butchers  call,  by  way  of  excellence,  'right  marsh 
mutton.' " 

F.  J.  F. 

ANDREA  BIANCO'S  CHART,  1436.— The  original 
of  this  chart  is  in  St.  Mark's  Library  at  Venice. 
A  facsimile  of  it  has  been  published  by  Ongania 
(in  1871),  and  a  portion  of  it,  showing  the  British 
Channel  and  adjacent  seas,  has  been  reproduced 
as  a  plate  to  vol.  i.  of  the  '  Calendar  of  Venetian 


State  Papers '  (in  1864).  The  chart  bears  the  date 
1436,  but  must  have  been  compiled  from  very 
much  older  sources,  as  we  find  the  name  of  "  Re- 
bansor  '  (i.  e.,  Ravenser)  marked  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Humber.  We  know  from  Burton's  '  Chro- 
nicle '  that  Ravenser-Odd  was  destroyed  by  the  sea 
in  the  time  of  the  sixteenth  abbot,  Robert  of 
Beverley  (1356-1367),  and  that  when  Burton 
compiled  his  chronicle,  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  not  a  vestige  of  the  place  remained,  and 

of  Aid  Rivenser  "nihil prseter  unum  solum 

manerium  cum  pertinentiis,  sed  et  interius  a  mari 
et  Humbria  remotum."  L.  L.  K. 

MACAULAT'S  NEW  ZEALANDER. — This  person- 
age seems  to  have  been  a  "lift"  after  all.  "  At 
last,"  wrote  Walpole  to  Mann,  in  1774,  when 
mankind  was  still  surveyed  from  China  to  Peru, 
"  some  curious  traveller  from  Lima  will  visit 
England  and  give  a  description  of  the  ruins  of  St. 
Paul's."  W.  F.  WALLER. 

POINSETTIA. — The  name  of  the  American  states- 
man from  whom  this  plant  (botanically  called 
Euphorbia  pulcherrima,  and  so  much  admired  for 
its  coloured  bracts)  derives  its  ordinary  designa- 
tion is  frequently  given  incorrectly.  In  Paxton's 
'Botanical  Dictionary'  (Hereman's  edition),  he  is 
called  Mr.  Poinsette  ;  and  in  the  '  Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary'  the  plant  is  said  to  be  "named  after 
M.  Poinsette,"  giving  the  impression  that  he  was 
French.  His  real  full  name  was  Joel  Roberts 
Poinsetr,  and  he  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina, 
having  been  born  at  Charleston  in  1779.  He  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Edinburgh  and  Woolwich, 
but  returned  to  Charleston  in  1800.  He  became  a 
member  of  Congress  in  1821  ;  in  the  following 
year  visited  Mexico  (to  which  country  he  was 
afterwards  appointed  U.S.  minister)  in  a  semi- 
diplomatic  capacity  ;  and  in  1825  published  an 
account  of  his  journey  in  a  work  entitled  '  Notea 
on  Mexico.'  He  died  in  1851,  and  the  plant  in 
question,  which  he  introduced  into  cultivation, 
is  commonly  called  after  his  name. 

W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

BERWICK-ON- TWEED. — I  was  lately  staying  at 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  noted  several  curious  facts 
connected  with  it.  The  parish  church,  which  is 
of  the  time  of  Cromwell,  has  no  tower,  the  bells 
being  at  the  town  hall.  Hard  by  the  latter  there 
is  a  pair  of  stocks,  apparently  in  working  order. 
The  curfew  is  tolled  at  eight  o'clock,  and  at  four 
in  the  morning,  winter  and  summer,  a  bell  rings 
for  opening  the  town  gate?,  though  in  point  of  fact 
they  have  been  open  for  hundreds  of  years.  The 
barracks  are,  I  believe,  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom, 
having  been  begun  in  1717  and  finished  in  1721. 
On  the  house,  No.  82,  Church  Street,  there  is  a 
tablet  with  the  following  inscription  :  "  FEAR  TO 
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OFFEND,  OR  MARK  THEND  TS  1601."  On  another 
house,  No.  7,  Coxon's  Lane,  there  are  the  initials 
"TS"  and  the  date  1589.  These  inscriptions  do 
not  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  any  history  of  the 
town.  The  mediaeval  and  the  Tudor  fortifications 
are  of  very  great  interest,  and  the  Jacobean  bridge 
the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom 
Alas  !  I  hear  rumours  that  the  Town  Council  has 
in  contemplation  a  terrible  scheme  for  widening  it 
PHILIP  NORMAN. 


QttttitS* 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

BARONETS. — Are  baronets  of  the  United  King- 
dom entitled  to  wear  a  badge  1  That  such  a 
privilege  was  granted  to  baronets  of  Nova 
Scotia  I  am  aware.  I  recently  saw  a  badge  of 
which  the  following  is  a  description.  Argent-,  a 
hand  sinister  gules,  within  a  treasure  or,  sur- 
mounted by  an  imperial  crown  ;  the  whole  en- 
circled by  a  ribbon  bearing  the  motto,  "  Pro  Rege 
et  Patria,"  1612.  The  badge  had  a  neck  ribbon 
attached,  and  was  evidently  intended  to  be  so  worn. 
One  puzzling  point  is  the  date  1612,  baronets 
having  been  first  created  in  1611.  J.  A.  0. 

[The  red  hand  is  borne  as  a  badge  by  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom.] 

COURT  OF  RUSSIA,  TEMP.  PAUL  I. — Can  any 
reader  of '  N.  &  Q.'  put  me  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
a  list  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  waiting  at 
the  court  of  the  Emperor  Paul  I.  and  the  Empress 
Marie  of  Russia  ?  M.  DE  M. 

Chichester. 

JOHNSON'S  'LIFE  OF  DRTDEN.' — I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  explanations  and  parallels  for  the 
following  expressions,  which  I  have  noticed  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  '  Life  of  Dryden,'  viz.,  "  Westminster 
White-broth,"  "  Madge  with  a  candle," and  "Chan- 
cery-lane parcel."  The  first  two  are  quoted  from 
a  pamphlet  by  Crowne,  entitled  '  Notes  and  Ob- 
servations on  the  Empress  of  Morocco.'  The  third 
is  from  a  pamphlet  by  Tom  Brown,  "  of  facetious 
memory,"  entitled  'The  Reasons  of  Mr.  Bayes' 
changing  his  Religion.'  "  Madge  with  a  candle  " 
is  obviously  equivalent  to  Jack  o'  lantern. 

FREDERICK  RTLAND. 

OLIVER  ST.  JOHN.  (See  2nd  S.  vii.  27  ;  viii. 
386).— Can  any  reader  refer  me  to  any  printed  or 
other  pedigree  showing  the  children  and  grand- 
children in  full  of  Oliver  St.  John,  through  his 
first  wife,  Margaret  Love,  and  his  second  wife 
"  Mrs.  St.  John,"  who  was  buried  at  Marlborough 
April  3,  1608  ?  HENRY  W.  ALDRED. 

181,  Coldharbour  Lane,  Camberwell,  S.E. 


THOMAS  NICHOLLS,  the  father  of  Sir  Augustine 
Nicholls  (Justice  of  the  C.  P.,  1612-16).  What 
evidence  is  there  that  he  was  a  serjeant-at-law  ? 
He  is  thus  styled  by  Burke  ('  Extinct  Baronetcies  '\ 
and  also  in  the  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,'  but  not  by  FOBS. 
I  do  not  find  him  included  in  any  known  list  of 
Serjeants.  W.  D.  PINK. 

DECAPITATION  FOR  HIGH  TREASON. — I  append 
a  cutting  from  Berrows1  Worcester  Journal  of 
Oct.  20,  1894,  reprinting  some  items  of  news  from 
the  issue  of  Oct.  23,  1794.  Can  any  reader  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  inform  me  up  to  what  date  decapitation, 
after  death  by  hanging,  of  criminals  convicted  of 
high  treason  continued  ?  Was  this  ceremony  in 
vogue  in  Scotland  after  it  ceased  to  be  employed 
in  England  ? 

"  Wednesday  last,  Robert  Watt,  who  was  lately  con- 
victed of  high  treason,  was  brought  down  from  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh  on  a  hurdle  with  the  executioner, 
drawn  by  a  white  horse.  He  was  attended  by  the  sheriffs, 
the  two  baillies,  and  two  clergymen  at  the  scaffold, 
where  some  time  was  spent  in  prayer,  when  he  mounted 
the  scaffold,  and  after  praying  alone  for  seven  or  eight 
minutes  he  made  the  signal,  and  was  launched  into 
eternity.  After  hanging  upwards  of  half  an-hour,  the 
rope  was  cut,  and  the  body  was  laid  with  the  breast 
uppermost,  upon  an  oblong  narrow  table,  painted  black, 
which  had  a  kind  of  block  at  one  end  of  it ;  and  a  basket 
of  a  cylindrical  form  was  prepared  to  receive  the  head. 
The  executioner  then  came  forward,  and  said  something 
that  could  not  be  distinctly  heard,  while  he  brandished 
a  broad  sharp  axe.  He  then  went  to  the  body  and 
uplifted  his  axe,  as  if  in  an  attitude  of  striking.  The 
effect  of  this  was  like  a  shock  of  electricity.  Never  was 
witnessed  a  thing  half  so  impressive.  The  immense 
multitude  with  one  voice  roared  out;  the  women 
screamed  and  fainted,  and  hundreds  ran  down  the  winda 
and  closes  in  every  direction.  At  two  blows  the  head 
was  severed  from  the  body,  and  the  executioner  held  it 
up  streaming  with  blood,  proclaiming,  in  the  usual  way, 
'  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor.'  The  trunk,  dressed  as  it 
was  was  then  laid  in  a  coarse  coffin,  a  parcel  of  sawdust 
thrown  on  it,  the  head  thrown  in,  and  the  lid  nailed. 
There  probably  never  was  so  great  a  multitude  assembled 
in  Edinburgh.  Not  only  the  windows,  but  the  tops  of 
all  the  houses  were  occupied ;  and  in  every  part  of  the 
street  from  the  Lukenbooths  to  the  Castle  Hill,  the 
people  were  absolutely  packed  together  like  herrings  in 

>,  barrel." 

W.    H.   QUARRELL. 

EMPEROR  AND  TSAR. — Tn  his  address  Nicho- 
as  If.  styled  himself  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of 
Russia,  and  Tsar  of  Poland.  Is  there  any  special 
meaning  in  this  distinction?  Surely  the  title 
tsar  belongs  to  Russia  as  well  as  Poland.  Besides, 
were  not  the  rulers  of  Poland,  before  its  dis- 
memberment, always  styled  kings,  and  not  tsars  ? 
E.  LEATON-BLENKINSOPP. 

WM.  DONNELLY,  M.D. :  ENDERBY  AND  GORDON 
FAMILIES.— Dr.  Donnelly,  a  retired  naval  surgeon, 
established  in  1844  a  dispensary  in  Sandgate,  and 
imilar  institutions  in  following  years  at  Hythe 
and  Folkestone,  attending  as  physician  each  two 
days  a  week.  He  died  in  1858.  I  am  anxious  to 
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ascertain  whether  he  mairied  a  Miss  Enderby ;  and, 
if  so,  was  she  a  sister  of  the  wife  of  General  Gor- 
don, R.A.,  the  mother  of  General  Charles  Gordon, 
Royal  Engineers— "Chinese  Gordon  "  ? 

R.  J.  FYNMOBE. 
Sandgate. 

THE  NONSENSE  CLUB. — Where  is  to  be  found 
any  account  of  the  Nonsense  Club,  of  which 
Southey,  in  his  '  Life  of  Oowper,'  says  that  Oowper 
and  Hogarth  were  members  ?  T.  X. 

THE  TITLE  OF  "KING  OF  JERUSALEM." — The 
papers  on  Friday,  Dec.  19,  1894,  announced  the 
death  of  Ferdinand,  King  (late)  of  Naples,  the  two 
Sicilies  and  Jerusalem.  Can  any  one  tell  me  how 
and  when  he  came  by  the  title  of  "  King  of  Jeru- 
salem"? H.  D. 

BUCKLAND'S  c  RELIQU^E  DELUVIAN^E.' — Many 
years  ago  I  purchased  a  copy  of  this  famous  work, 
in  which  I  fonnd  a  curious  lithographed  poem, 
entitled  'The  Hysena's  Den  at  Kirkdale,  near 
Kirby  Moorside,  in  Yorkshire,  discovered 
A.D.  1821.'  It  consists  of  fourteen  stanzas,  of 
which  I  copy  two  or  three.  It  begins  : — 
Trophonius  'tis  said  had  a  den 

Into  which  whoso  once  dared  to  enter 
Returned  to  the  day-light  again 

With  his  wits  joatled  off  their  right  centre. 
Between  verses    2  and  3,  "  Bucklandus  ipse 
loquitur."    V.  5  :— 

And  they  crunched  'em  just  like  Byron's  dog 
Tartars'  skulls  that  so  daintily  mumbled, 

Horns  and  hoofs  were  to  them  glorious  prog 

Ecce  signa see  how  they're  all  jumbled. 

V.  6:— 

I  can  show  you  the  fragments  half-gnawed, 

Their  vomit  and  dung  I  have  spied ; 

And  here  are  the  bones  that  they  pawed, 

And  polished  in  scratching  their  hide. 

Varice  lectiones. 
And  the  bones  that  they  polished  and  pawed 

And  rubbed  smooth  when  they  scratched  their 

hie  uno  tantura  verbo  sed  quidem  desideratissimo 

hiatus  est  ('Codex  Meibomianus'). 
V.  7:— 

So  unbreeched  Caledonians  wear  out 

Each  mile-stone  they  pass  as  they  go, 
So  the  lip  of  the  pilgrim  devout 

Has  kissed  off  St.  Peter's  great  toe. 
The  whole  poem  is  in  italics.  The  upper  part  of 
the  sheet  is  a  fanciful  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
cave,  with  a  man,  whose  likeness  is  intended,  I 
think,  for  Buckland  himself,  entering  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  and  holding  a  lighted  candle.  Can  I 
obtain  any  information  about  this  curious  and 
witty  skit?  TENSERS. 

PORTRAIT.— A  gentleman  I  know  has  a  small 
portrait  on  panel,  in  the  right  hand  corner  (facing 
the  spectator)  is  the  date  AN.  DNI.  155[?  3]— the 
last  figure  is  too  indistinct  to  be  positive — under- 


neath the  date  ^TATIS  SVE  43.  In  the  other.corner 
is  the  following  coat  of  arms  :  Gules,  a  fret  argent, 
over  all  a  bend  vair,  in  chief  a  label  of  three  points 
sable;  impaling  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  Argent,  a 
chevron  between  three  birds  (cranes  or  herons  ?) 
sable  ;  2,  Gales,  six  lioncels  or,  3,  2,  and  1  ;  3, 
Argent,  five  fusils  in  fess  sable.  Can  any  reader  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  assist  me  in  identifying  the  individual 
whose  portrait  has  been  in  the  possession  of  one 
family  for  many  generations  1  AYEAIIR. 

DANTE'S  MASK. — In  my  recent  book  on  Dante 
(p.  91)  I  quote  Prof.  Welcker's  doubt  "as  to 
whether  the  art  of  taking  a  mask  from  the  face 
was  known  600  years  ago."  Scartazzini,  in  his 
'  Prolegomeni,'  asserts  that  it  was  not.  In  the 
notice  of  my  book  in  the  Guardian,  December  27, 
1894,  the  writer  says  : — 

"  We  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  removing  this 
objection  once  for  all  by  simply  referring  to  a  passage  in 
Pliny,  '  Nat.  His.,'  xxxv.  c.  12,  where  the  process  is 
described,  and  its  invention  definitely  ascribed  to 
Lysistratus  of  Sicyon." 

Will  one  of  the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  be  so  kind  as 
to  examine  this  passage  and  report  upon  it,  since 
I  have  not  the  book  at  hand,  and  cannot  go  in 
search  of  it?  C.  TOMLINSON. 

Highgate,  N. 

FISH- HEAD  SHAPED  WINDOW. — Are  there  any 
instances  known  of  a  fish-headed  shaped  window — 
iX^s  ?  I  was  advised  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  to 
ask  you  the  question.  I  cannot  find  any  references 
in  Parker  or  other  books  of  architecture  with  which 
I  am  familiar.  I  also  consulted  books  at  the 
British  Museum  and  South  Kensington  without 
effect.  I  should  be  very  grateful  to  know  if  there 
has  ever  been  any  discussion  ;  or  can  I  raise  the 
question ;  or,  better  still,  will  you  do  so  in 
N.  &  Q.  ?  Our  east  window  has  been  put  down 
to  that  name,  though  many  say  it  is  bulging  still. 
I  think  it  seems  too  regular  a  bulging  to  be  acci- 
dental. LEONARD  ADDISON. 

Gretton  Vicarage,  Kettering. 

SIR  EGERTON  BRYDGES  ON  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 
— Where  can  I  find  Sir  Egerton  Brydges's  sonnet 
on  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  containing  the 
line — 

The  glory  dies  not,  and  the  grief  is  past  1 
There  is  an   edition  of    Sir  Egerton  Brydges's 
'  Poems,'  1807,  in  the  London  Library  ;  but,  of 
course,  the  above  sonnet  cannot  be  in  this. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

'TRISTRAM  SHANDY.'— In  'Tristram  Shandy,' 
by  Sterne,  there  is  a  curious  mistake,  which  was 
brought  to  my  notice  some  years  ago  by  a  more 
observant  man  than  myself.  In  vol.  i.  chap,  iv., 
Tristram  says,  "  I  was  begot  in  the  night  between 
the  first  Sunday  and  the  first  Monday  in  the  month 
of  March,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
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eighteen."  In  cbap.  v.  he  says,  "  On  the  fifth  da 
of  November,  1718,  which  to  the  era  fixed  on  wa 
as  near  nine  calendar  mouths  as  any  husband  coul 
in  reason  have  expected,  was  I,  Tristram  Shandy 
gentleman,  brought  forth  into  this  sorry  and  die 
astrous  world  of  ours."  Now,  instead  of  thi 
being  nine,  it  is  only  eight  months  ;  and  it  i?,  ii 
the  first  place,  remarkable  how  such  a  mistak 
occurred,  and,  further,  how  it  escaped  the  critics 
I  wonder  has  the  editor  of  the  new  edition  o 
Sterne's  'Works'  noticed  it.  There  is  another  p  in 
in  '  Tristram  Shandy '  about  which  I  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  any  information.  In  vol.  ix 
chap,  iv.,  Corporal  Trim  is  talking  to  Uncle  Tob; 
on  their  way  to  the  Widow  Wad  man.  "  '  Whilst 
man  is  free,  cried  the  corporal,'  giving  a  flourish 

with  his  stick A  thousand  of  my  father's 

most  subtle  syllogisms  could  not  have  said  mon 

for  celibacy."     Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers 

explain  what  this  means  t  H.  R.  P.  C. 

Southsea. 

WHISKEY. — I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  all  the 
information  I  can  about  whiskey.  Will  some 
reader  please  give  me  a  list  of  works  giving  its 
history,  manufacture,  and  any  interesting  parti- 
culars concerning  it  ?  BAYARD  C.  DJXON. 

11,  The  Croft,  Leigham  Valley  Road,  Streatham. 

C^EDMON  AND  THE   PfiTRINE  GOSPEL. — HaS  any 

one  noticed  the  coincidence  between  the  song  oi 
the  cross  by  Caedmon,  engraved  on  the  Buthwell 
Cross,  and  written  in  a  MS.  at  Vercelli,  and  the 
cross  speaking  in  the  recently  discovered  frag- 
ment? T.  WILSON. 
Harpenden. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 

If  it  be  grief  to  mark  the  sightless  eye 
Wander  o'er  Nature's  loveliness  unblissed 
With  visions  of  delight,  is't  not  more  sad 
When  truth  and  goodness  in  their  angel  forma 
To  the  dark  soul  become  invisible  ?          R.  D.  W. 

And  sometimes  I  remember  days  of  old, 
When  fellowship  was  not  so  far  to  seek ; 
And  all  the  world  and  I  seemed  much  less  cold, 
And  at  the  rainbow's  foot  lay  surely  gold, 
And  hope  felt  strong  and  lite  itself  not  weak. 

G.  A. 

When  was  love  the  measure  of  desert  ? 
She  lored  him  like  an  eager  child 
That  knows  not  how  it  loves,  or  why. 

J.  0.  M. 

The  world  is  wide, 
These  things  are  small, 
They  may  be  nothing, 
But  they  are  all.  C.  S.  M. 

The  following  lines  appear  as  a  quotation  in  the 
Memoriam  column  of  the  Standard  of  Dec.  20,  1894. 
Whence  obtained  ? — 

I  am  still  near, 

Watching  tbe  smiles  I  prized  on  earth, 
Your  converse  mild,  your  blameless  mirth 
Now  I  to  hear.      EVERARD  HOME  GOLEM  AN, 


OBIGIN  OP  HERALDRY  IN  ENGLAND. 
(8th  S.  vi.  342.) 

The  following  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Scotsman  of  November  9,  may  be  taken  as  a 
supplement  to  MR.  OLDHAM'S  interesting  con- 
tribution, and  may  at  least  serve  to  point  out 
where  some  rare  books  on  heraldry,  not  easily  met 
with,  may  be  consulted  by  the  student : — 

"  Under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Gray,  Curator 
of  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery,  his  collection 
of  heraldic  works  was  left  to  the  Lyon  Om?e,  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  library    there.     Upwards  of  a  hundred 
volumes  have  altogether  been  received,  and,  as  might 
be  expected  from  their  having  formed  part  of  the  library 
of  a  man  of  such  taste  and  culture  as  their  late  owner 
undoubtedly  was,  many  of  them    are  of   the   highest 
interest  and  value  in  their  special  subject.    Of  course, 
all  tbe  standard  writers  on  Scottish  heraldry,  such  as 
Sir  David  Lindsay,  Nisbet,  &c.,  are  represented,  together 
with  most  of  the  better  known  English  authors.    Of  the 
latter   there    are    some    early  editions,  including    the 
originals  of  Feme's  '  Blazon  of  Gentrie  '  (1586),  Bolton's 
'Elements  of  Armories'  (1610),    Guillim's    'Display' 
(1611),  Carter's  '  Analysis  of  Honour,'  and  some  others. 
In  the  shape  of  rarities  belonging  to    this  period  we 
have  the  often  quoted,  but  comparatively  seldom  seen, 
'  Introductio  ed   Latinam  Blasoniam'  (1682),  by  John 
Gibbon,  Bluemantle  Pursuivant,  or,  as  he  puts  it  on  the 
title-page,  quern  a  mantelio  dicunl  cosruleo.    The  latter 
was  a  learned  but  eccentric  man,  who,  conceiving  him- 
self ill  treated  in  the  College  of  Arms,  filled  the  margins 
of  the  books  in  the  library  with  severe  reflections  on 
the  conduct  of  his  superiors  in  office.    He  lived  to  be  an 
old  man,  and  became  a  great  astrologer  in  his  'ater  years. 
Another  seventeenth  century  curiosity  is  Edward  Water- 
lious's  'Discourse and  Defense  of  Arms  and  Armory'; 
it  was  written,  we  are  told,  to  divert  the  author's  mind 
at  a  season  of  great  grief;  but  it  is  anything  but  divert- 
ng  to  read,  being  pedantic  in  the  extreme  and  absurdly 
nflated  in  style ;  it  is,  as  Anthony  Wood  says, '  rhap- 
sodical, indigested,  and  whimsical,'  and  yet  it  is  so  much 
of  a  literary  conceit,  and  so  evidently  the  work  of  a 
)ious  gentleman,  that  we  would  not  willingly  lose  it. 
?avine's  '  Theatre  of  Honour '  (1623)   is  a  work  of  a 
rery  different  stamp,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  trea- 
ises  we  have  on  the  foreign  orders  of  knighthood.  Dame 
Julia  Berners's  famous  '  Boke  of  St.  Albans '  is  repre- 
ented  by  a  very  beautiful  facsimile  reprint.     Coming  to 
nodern  times,  a  large -paper  copy  of  Taylor's  'Glory  of 
legality '  deserves  attention,  containing  as  it  does  a  very 
ull  account  of  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the  corona- 
ion  of  the  kings    and  queens  of  England.     '  Le  Pas 
I'Armes  de  la  Bergere  '  is  a  book  which  will  delight  all 
eaders  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  it  is  a  transcription  from 
a  MS.  containing  an  account  in  verse  of  one  of  those 
xtraordinary  fpeclacles  which  that  Royal  entrepreneur 
,nd  mediaeval  staae-manager    King  Rene,  so  nappily 
ketclud  for  us  in  '  Anne  of  Geierstein,'  was  so  fond  of 
reducing.    There  is  an  admirably  written  introduction, 
which  goes  fully  into  the  subject  of  the  conduct  of  the 
ourneys  of  the  time.  Amongst  other  French  works  may 
e    noticed    Segoing's  'Armorial  Universal'  (1654),  a 
eautifully  bright  and  clean  copy  of  a  volume  contain- 
ng  engravings  on  copper  of  the  arms  of  most  of  the 
rmigerous  French  families  then  in  existence,  though  it 
s  not  so  fine  a  boo'c  as  the  same  author's  folio  volume, 
Le  Tr&or   Heraldique/  published  a  few  years  later. 
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Even  more  interesting,  because  much  earlier,  is  the  text 
of  the  famous  '  Armorial  de  Berry,'  now  in  the  National 
Library,  Paris.  It  was  compiled  in  the  fifteenth  century 
by  Gilles  de  Bouvier,  Berry  King  of  Arms  under 
Charles  VII.  The  text  and  blazon  of  the  arms  are 
given  with  much  completeness,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  noble  armorial  bus  not  been  reproduced  in  fac- 
simile, though  Mr.  Stodart  got  the  Scottish  coats  copied 
for  his  book  on  Scottish  arm?.  The  French  edition  of 
the  text,  however,  by  M.  Vallet  de  Viriville,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  and  contains  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  life  of  the  old  herald  himself. 
Among  other  French  bocks  may  be  noticed  a  modern 
one  of  very  moderate  size  on  seals  (sigilla  non  phocce), 
which  are  admirably  dealt  with  by  M.  de  la  Marche,  the 
French  archivist.  The  volume  forms  one  of  a  series  (to 
which  belongs  Genouillac's  'L'Art  Heraldique,'  also  in 
the  collection)  of  volumes  relating  to  art  published  under 
the  patronage  of  tbe  Administration  des  Beaux  Arts. 
We  have  nothing  so  good  in  the  way  of  introductions  to 
such  subjects  in  this  country ;  but  in  artistic  matters  they 
manage  these  things  better  in  France.  Amongst  other 
useful  French  works  of  reference  may  be  noted  De 
Milleville's  'Armorial  Hietorique  de  la  Noblesse  de 
France,'  a  kind  of  artistic  '  Burke  ' ;  the  '  Armorial  du 
Bibliophile,'  containing  the  arms  of  the  book-fanciers  in 
France  who  have  decorated  the  outside  of  their  books 
with  their  achievements ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  same  author, 
M.  Guizard,  the  '  Bibliotheque  Heraldique  de  France,' 
a  capitally  arranged  bibliography  of  the  subject,  a  task 
which  has  only  been  imperfectly  attempted  in  this 
country. 

"  But  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  collection, 
both  from  a  heraldic  and  artistic  point  of  view,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  reproduction  in  facsimile  of  various  old 
armorials.  One  of  the  most  famous,  the  'Armorial  de 
Gebre,'  a  work  compiled  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  by  Heynen,  the  Gebre  Herald  of  the 
time,  was  brought  out  in  1881  in  four  large  quarto 
volumes  by  M.  Victor  Bouton.  It  is  of  special  interest 
to  us,  as  it  contains  quite  a  number  of  Scottish  coats ; 
these  were  reproduced  by  Mr.  Stodart  in  his  work  to 
which  we  have  alluded  aVove;  but  these  copies  were  not, 
perhaps,  so  absolutely  accurate  as  they  might  have  been. 
Indeed,  even  M.  Bouton'a  colouring  of  the  shields  is 
stated  by  Capt.  Dunbar,  who  has  gone  into  the  matter 
very  carefully,  to  be  not  altogether  flawless.  But  taken 
as  a  whole  the  work  may  be  pronounced  to  be  very  well 
done;  and  as  the  verbal  blazon  of  the  arms  is  given  along 
with  the  plates,  the  collection  is  of  great  value  not  only 
to  the  student  of  heraldry,  but  to  the  artist  on  the  look- 
out for  good  armorial  forms.  As  Mr.  Gray  himself  said, 
when  describing  the  book  in  tbe  account  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Heraldic  Exhibition,  where  it  was  exhibited, 
'  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  refined  and 
spirited  curves  which  have  been  selected  to  outline  the 
shields,  than  the  purity  of  the  pigments  and  leaf  by 
which  the  tinctures  and  metal  are  expressed,  than  the 
spirit  and  energy  visible  in  the  lithe,  attenuated  forms 
of  the  lions  and  other  animals  introduced,  than  the  ex- 
quisitely varied  fancy  displayed  in  the  disposition  of  the 
crests  and  the  peacock  plumes  which  frequently  surround 
or  surmount  them.'  Much  more  gorgeous  than  the  work 
of  Gebre  Herald  is  the  splendid  armorial  of  Conrad  von 
Grunenberg.  Its  date  is  1483,  and  its  large  folio  pages 
glow  with  positively  exuberant  colour.  The  large  col- 
lection of  armorial  bearings  displayed  in  it  are  depicted 
with  a  conceptive  energy  and  power  of  technique  which, 
while  occasionally  somewhat  unrestrained  in  effect,  are 
in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and  suggestive.  It  is 
quite  an  education  in  itself  to  go  through  its  pages  and 
to  note  the  brilliant  way  in  which  not  only  the  shields 


themselves,  but  their  accessories  in  the  shape  of  the 
helmets,  mantlings,  and  crests,  have  been  treated,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  tame  and  spiritless  work  of  more  modern 
times.  It  is  a  work  which  shows  more  than  any  other 
the  intense  adaptability  of  heraldry  to  decorative  effect, 
and  if  our  present-day  designers  would  take  some  hints 
from  its  pages  we  should  see  our  book-plates  and  our 
letter  dies  freed  from  the  banal  influences  of  the  last  few 
centuries.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  too,  the  beau- 
tiful little  Zurich  armorial,  the  oldest  of  all  these  MSS.. 
its  date  being  about  1340.  Its  exquisite  simplicity  and 
admirable  conventional  treatment  of  the  animals  por- 
trayed in  it  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  In  striking  con- 
trast to  this  MS.,  with  its  quaint  old-world  simplicity, 
is  the  'Armorial  Equestre'  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  It  was  originally  produced  about  1460,  and  has 
been  csrefully  edited  from  tbe  MS.  in  the  Arsenal 
Library  in  Paris  only  a  few  years  ago  by  M.  Loredan 
Larchey.  It  was  probably  the  work  of  Jean  Lefevre. 
originally  an  English  herald,  but  afterwards  King  of 
Arms  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  under  its 
founder  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Almost 
all  tbe  monarchs,  princes,  and  elector-bishops  of  Europe 
are  displayed  in  this  armorial,  mounted  on  horseback, 
the  steeds  being  fully  caparisoned  and  covered  with  the 
armorial  bearings  of  their  riders.  The  character  of  the 
drawings  is  more  fantastic  than  is  the  case  with  those 
of  an  earlier  period;  but  the  representations  of  the 
various  knights  form  an  interesting  study,  and  are  very 
typical  of  the  artistic  instincts  of  the  time,  though  they 
are  hardly  to  be  recommended  to  modern  copyists,  un- 
less possessed  of  considerable  discrimination.  For  heraldry 
of  the  sixteenth  century  r.o  better  book  can  be  recom- 
mended to  the  student  than  Sir  William  Stirling  Max- 
well's work  on  the  subject,  which  displays  all  the  good 
taste  which  was  characteristic  of  that  author. 

"  For  persons  who  wish  to  study  the  history  and  progress 
of  heraldic  delineation  from  its  rise  in  the  thirteenth 
century  to  its  utter  degradation  iu  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  (from  which,  however,  there  are  signs  that  ifc 
is  slowly  recovering),  Prof.  Hildebrandt's  '  Heraldiscbes, 
Meisterbuch  '  forms  an  admirable  handbook.  This  and" 
many  others,  of  which  space  forbids  the  mention,  are  to 
be  found  in  this  collection,  and  serve  to  show  the  very 
varied  character  of  its  contents.  It  only  remains  to  ba 
said  that  so  far  as  the  very  limited  accommodation  at  the- 
disposal  of  the  Lyon  Office  authorities  permits,  the  books 
may  be  consulted  by  students  of  heraldry,  artists,  and 
others  who  have  a  serious  and  definite  object  in  view. 

"J.  B.  P." 

J.  BALFOUK  PAUL. 

I  read  MR.  OLDHAM'S  interesting  article  with 
much  pleasure.  There  is  one  point,  however — 
wherein  he  says  that  he  believes  no  patent  of  arms* 
goes  back  beyond  Henry  VI. — that  I  think  is  open 
to  question.  Several  coats  were  granted  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  there  is  one  coat  ia 
particular,  granted  to  cne  Peter  Dodge,  or  Doidge, 
in  34  Edw.  L,  which,  therefore,  must  take  rank 
as  the  oldest  grant  of  arms  in  England,  though 
some  doubt  has  been  cast  on  its  authenticity. 
Perhaps,  however,  MB.  OLDHAM  in  his  article 
was  drawing  a  distinction  between  arms  granted 
by  the  sovereign  and  arms  granted  by  the  Earl 
Marshal.  If  so,  I  consider  it  a  distination  without 
a  difference,  as  I  endeavoured  to  show  in  my 
article  which  you  were  good  enough  to  insert  in. 
your  issue  of  October  20. 
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The  king  having  deputed  his  authority  in  this 
matter  to  the  Earl  Marshal,  the  Earl  Marshal's 
warrant  is  the  same  as  a  royal  warrant,  and  in 
fact  is  a  royal  warrant.  Consequently,  I  main- 
tain that  a  modern  grantee  of  arms  is  as  much  an 
esquire  as  a  mediaeval  one  to  whom  the  king  him- 
self granted  arms.  Again,  if  a  Lord  Lieutenant, 
Viceroy,  or  Governor-General  can  confer  knight- 
hood, an  Earl  Maish  >1  can  make  an  esquire.  In 
denying  this  I  think  the  officers  of  the  Heralds' 
College  are  mistaken.  ALERION. 

Allow  me  to  protest  most  strongly  against  MR. 
OLDHAM'S  assertion  tl a1,  "  Edmund  Lodge  is  the 
only  herald  who  has  united  biographical  genius 
and  elegant  composition  with  genealogical  research." 
Sir  Bernard  Burke  has  not  been  dead  more  than 
three  years ;  and  is  it  possible  that  his '  Vicissitudes 
of  Families  '  and  his  '  Romance  of  the  Peerage ' 
are  quite  forgotten  1  E.  WALFORD. 

Yentnor. 

A  TONSURE  PLATE  (8th  S.  vi.  484).— Tonsure 
plates  such  as  that  described  by  DR.  SPARROW 
SIMPSON  are  now  seldom  met  with,  although  in 
some  seminaries  they  are,  I  believe,  still  in  use. 
The  size  of  the  tonsure  as  worn  by  the  secular 
clergy  varies  according  to  their  rank.  It  should 
be  for  clerics  about  1  inch  in  diameter  (Gas- 
taldus,  lib.  ii.  sec  i.  cap.  8).  For  those  in 
minor  orders  it  should  be  1|  inch,  as  decreed 
by  the  Council  of  Palencia  "under  Urban  VI. 
(Gavautus,  p.  11,  tit.  i.  n.  i.)-  For  a  sub- 
deacon,  according  to  various  decrees  of  councils, 
it  should  be  If  inch  (Gastaldus,  lib.  xi.  sect.  i. 
cap.  8).  For  a  deacon,  according  to  various 
decrees  of  councils,  it  should  be  2  inches  (Gas- 
taldu?,  lib.  xi.  sect.  i.  cap.  9).  For  a  priest  it 
should  be  2|  inches,  decreed  by  the  Council  of 
Palencia  and  confirmed  by  Urban  VI.  This  size 
is  that  of  a  large  host  (Gavautus,  Rubr.  Mis.  p.  i. 
t.  xx.  n.  ii.) 

The  Council  of  Salzburg,  1274,  under  Gre- 
gory IX.,  prescribed  that  the  tonsure  of  a  priest 
should  be  larger  than  that  used  by  a  cleric.  The 
fourth  Council  of  Ravenna  also  decreed  "  portent 
latiorem,  alii  vero  mediccrem,  vel  minorem  suis 
statibus  convenientem."  That  of  Toledo  in  1473, 
under  Sixtus  IV.,  prescribes  for  clerics  of  that 
diocese  a  tonsure  "quantitatis  unius  regalis,"  which 
is  of  the  size  of  a  particle  as  used  in  giving  com- 
munion. S.  Charles  recommended  for  priests  of 
his  diocese  that  it  should  be  of  the  size  of  a  large 
host  as  used  at  mas?.  The  Council  of  Toulouse  in 
1590  decreed  "Tonsura  sit  conspicua,  non  ea 
quidem  in  omnibus  clericis  una,  sed  major  sacer- 
dotalis,  digitis  tribus  undequaque  a  vertice  pateat ; 
duobus  Diaconalis  angustior,  minornm  ordinum 
omnium,  sit  minima,  et  digito  undique  sit  deducta." 
There  have  been  decrees  relating  to  the  tonsure 
passed  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  an  edict  of 


Urban  VIII.,  which  prescribes  that  the  size  of  the 
tonsure  should  be  "della  grandezza  conveniente 
all'  ordine  e  grado  di  ciascuno." 

The  tonsure  plate  in  the  British  Museum  was 
probably  prepared  in  1258,  when  a  Council  of 
London  decreed  that  "clerks  should  wear  their 
hair  short,  and  use  a  tonsure  of  the  proper  size  to 
show  that  they  have  renounced  the  advantages  of 
this  life,  so  as  to  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  a  royal 
priesthood."  HARTWELL  D.  GRISSELL. 

Oxford. 

"FiTz"  (8th  S.  vi.  443).— Philologists  say  that 
Fitz  is  only  a  more  explicit  mode  of  showing  what 
is  the  pronunciation  of  O.F.  fiz,  Lat.  filius. 
"  Palaeographers,"  so  says  DR.  ISAAC  TAYLOR, 
"  assert  that  Fitz  is  a  blunder  of  late  date,  arising 
from  the  misunderstanding  of  two  well-known 
abbreviations  used  in  writing  the  word  filius"  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  philologists 
are  right  on  this  point,  and  the  palaeographers 
wrong.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  doubt  among 
Old  French  scholars  that  O.¥.fiz  was  pronounced 
Jits,  precisely  (so  far  as  the  consonants  are  con- 
cerned) as  we  pronounce  Fitz.  In  Schwan's  '  Old 
French  Grammar,'  ed.  1893,  §  320,  we  are  told 
that  I  mouillee  (lj)+s  becomes  Us  (written  h),  so 
filius  becomes  fih  (pronounced  filts),  and  later  fiz. 
(pronounced  fits).  Fitz  is  simply  a  contaminated 
spelling.  Compare  on  this  point  Homing's  Intro- 
duction, §  148,  in  Bartsch  and  Horning,  'Langue  et 
Litt&ature  FrarQiises.'  That  the  form  fitz  is 
simply  a  variant  of  fiz  is  proved  from  the  fact  that 
they  occur  indiscriminately  in  the  same  Anglo- 
French  texts.  We  will  appeal  first  to  Bozon's 
'Contes  Moralises,'  edited  by  Miss  L.  Toulmin 
Smith  and  M.  Paul  Meyer.  On  p.  177  I  find  "  Pur 
ceo  dit  Thobie  a  sown  fitz  "  (Therefore  said  Tobias 
to  his  son) ;  on  p.  25,  "  Si  vous  avez./i/a(filios)";  on 
p.  149,  "pur  loutz  fitz"  (for  their  sons),  also  "ses 
fiz  (sui  filii),"  and  "  beauz  fih  (filius)."  I  may  also- 
refer  to  some  Anglo-French  texts  printed  in 
Wright's  'Political  Songs'  (Camden  Society,  No.  6). 
On  p.  127  we  read  "  Priez  touz,  mes  amis  douz, 
lefitz  Seinte  Marie"  (the  son  of  St.  Mary);  on 
p.  235,  "le  fitz  Marie"  (the  son  of  Mary) ;  on 
p.  312,  "  par  le  fix  Marie"  (by  the  son  of  Mary) 
With  these  passages  before  us  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  hold  that  Fitz  is  due  to  a  misreading  of 
a  MS.  mode  of  writing  the  L^tin  filius.  We  are 
absolutely  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  Fitz  is  a 
genuine  Anglo-French  form,  equivalent  to  the 
continental  old  French  forms  fiz  and  fi'%,  and  the 
modern  Frenches.  A.  L.  MATHEW. 

Oxford. 

The  word  fitz  has  been  so  long  in  common  use — 
six  hundred  years  at  least— that  it  seems  a  pity  and 
a  little  late  to  try  even  to  discredit  so  useful  and 
so  well  understood  a  monosyllable.  CANON 
TAYLOR'S  suggestion  for  the  origin  of  the  t  in  thv* 
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word  will  not,  it  is  certain,  commend  itself  to 
every  one.  In  the  first  place  fitz  is  hardly  an  im- 
mediate corruption  of  fih,  written  with  the  I 
barred,  thus  causing  this  letter  to  have  been 
taken  for  a  t,  especially  as  the  usual  contrac- 
tion offilius  wasj^i'  orfil.,  without  the  z.  In  the 
Norman-French  of  the  fourteenth  century  these 
forms  occur  Jilz,  filtz,  fitz,  and  fiz,  without  marks 
across  the  I,  it  should  be  noticed.  There  can 
be  no  mistake  about  the  letter  in  fiiz  being  t, 
both  in  MSS.  and  inscriptions  on  brasses  of  that 
date.  The  Norman-French  Daunfz  (Dominus) 
seems  to  afford  a  parallel  example,  and  the 
Russian  witz. 

As  to  the  use  by  transcribers  and  printers  of 
two  /'s  in  the  spelling  of  words  from  old  writing 
beginning  with  F,  CANON  TAYLOR  will  find,  by 
referring  to  'N.  &  Q.,'  5"1  S.  xi.  247,  that  he  was 
by  no  means  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  this 
curious  mistake.  I  was  at  that  time  the  means  of 
convincing  a  gentleman  who  spelt  his  surname 
with  two/'s  to  give  it  up  for  good.  In  'N.  &  Q.' 
years  ago  I  suggested  that  when  we  refer  to  a  man, 
say,  who  was  really  the  son  of  a  William  we  should 
write  fitz  William,  and  when  this  patronymic  was 
continued  by  his  descendants  as  a  mere  surname 
without  its  exact  meaning  it  should  be  written 
Fitzwilliam.  This  distinction,  however,  was  not 
made  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  one  would 
not  be  justified  in  altering  a  MS.  of  that  date 
even  when  we  know  it  was  the  latter  case,  as  with 
the  Fitzwarins,  Fitzhardings,  and  other  families. 

As  Fitz  has  become  an  English  word,  why 
should  one  not  say,  in  translating  a  name  even  in 
Domesday  Book,  Osbern  fitz  Richard,  rather  than 
Osbern  Richard's  son,  especially  when  a  Norman  ? 

A.  S.  ELLIS. 
Westminster. 

I  agree  most  cordially  with  CANON  TAYLOR  in 
his  reprehension  of  the  substitution  of  Fitz  for 
"  son  of,"  because  it  antedates  the  use  of  recognized 
patronymics.  Fitz  is  called  old  French  ;  can  it  be 
traced  to  Normandy  1  In  England  it  is  Norman- 
French,  whatever  be  its  origin,  and  the  earliest 
case  I  know  of  occurs  thus :  Richard  I.  of  Nor- 
mandy, A.D.  943-996,  is  credited  with  a  son  named 
Geoffrey,  a  grandson,  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Brionne, 
whose  son  is  historically  known  as  Richard  Fitz 
Gilbert,  Earl  of  Clare.  The  Russians  postfix  a 
very  similar  word,  as  Alexander  Nicolovitch ; 
both  forms  may  come  remotely  from  the  Latin  vis, 
confused  with  the  French  fils,  I  dormant.  Will 
the  learned  Canon,  who  dwells  so  fully  on  the 
equivocal  symbol  3,  explain  the  substitution  of  z 
for  y,  9,  gh,  j;  as,  for  instance,  in  Cadzow,  Cadyow  ; 
Yule  Zowl,  Dalziel  for  Dalgeal,  &c  ?  A.  HALL. 

The  curious  designation  Henry  FitzEtnpress 
was  not  "manufactured"  by  Mr.  Freeman,  as 
CANON  TAYLOR  supposes.  Fuller,  in  his  '  Church 


History,'  under  Henry  II.,  has,  "Henry  II. 
succteded  him,  known  by  a  triple  surname ;  two 
personal  and  ending  in  himself,  'Fitz-Empress' 
and  'Short-mantle,'"  &c.  E.  S.  A. 

A  MS.  PRAYER  BOOK  OF  MARY,  QUEEN  OF 
SCOTS  (8th  S.  vi.  223,  297). — Short  aphoristic  lines 
are  frequently  to  be  met  with  at  the  head  of  each 
page  of  the  Kalendar,  in  Books  of  Hours,  Missals, 
&c.      I    have    a    very    beautiful    little    Sarum 
Missal,      profusely    illustrated,     and      elegantly 
printed  at  Paris,  1516,  which  has  one  such  Latin 
line  at  the  head,  and  four  more  at  the  bottom  of 
each  month.     The  lines  at  the  heads  are  : — 
Pocula  ianus  araat. 
Et  februus  algeo  clamat. 
Martius  arua  fodit  de  vite  auperflua  demit. 

Aprilia  florida  nutrit 

ROB  et  flos  nemoru  maio  suut  fomes  amorum 
Dat  iuniua  fena 
Julio  resecatur  auena. 
(  Augustus  spicaa 
\  September  coterit  uvas 
f  Seminat  October 
I  Spoliat  virgulta  nouember 
Querit  babere  cilu  porcu  mactando  deceber. 

Or,  done  into  English — 

January  loves  tbe  wine  cup, 

And  February  criea  out, "  I  am  cold.' 
March  digs  tbe  corn  land,  and  prunes  tbe  vine. 

April  ia  the  nurse  of  flowers. 
In  May,  dewa  and  flowers  of  the  grovea  are  as  tin  ler  to 
love'a  fires. 

June  givea  hay. 

In  July  oats  are  cut. 

August  thrashes  out  the  cars  of  corn. 

September  crushes  the  grape  cluster?. 

October  ia  the  seed-time, 

November  strips  the  twigs. 
December  seeks  a  store  of  meat  by  pig-killing. 

The  four  following  lines  at  the  bottom  of 
January  will  be  quite  sufficient  as  a  specimen  of 
the  remainder : — 

In  iano  Claris  calidisque  cibis  potiaris 
Atque  decens  potus  post  fercula  sit  tibi  notus. 
Ledit  enim  medo/  tune  potus  vt  bene  credo 
Balnea  tune  intres/  etvena  findere  cures. 

Which  may  be  freely  rendered  as  follows,  though 
there  is  a  doubt  about  "  claris  "  : — 

"  In  January  you  may  take  soup  (?  claris)  and  hot 
meats,  and  also  may  have  knowledge  of  seemly  potations 
after  the  courses.  For  mead  is  harmful.  After  that, 
having  drunken,  then,  I  trow,  you  may  get  into  a  bath 
and  have  a  vein  cut." 

A  very  peculiar  and  unpleasant  way,  one  would 
think,  of  finishing  off  a  good  dinner.          R.  R. 
Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

SIR  WILLIAM  STANLEY,  THIRD  LORD  MONT- 
EAGLE  (8tn  S.  vi.  287,  352,  494).— Thanks  to  MR. 
PINK  for  correcting  my  carelessness.  I  should  con- 
sider it  is  correct  that  the  Sir  William  Stanley, 
knighted  February  22,  1546/7,  is  Sir  William 
Stanley,  third  Lord  Monteagle.  Respecting  Sir 
William  Stanley,  of  Hooten,  I  send  the  following 
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for   MR.    PINK'S   consideration.      Hollinshed, 
his  'Chronicles  of  Ireland,'  1587,  p.  158,  states 
"Whereof  the  lord  justice  (Sir  William  Drury) 
&c.,  called  before  him  George  Bourchier,  William 
Stanleie,  Peter  Carew,  and  Edward  Moore,  &c.,  h 
dubbed  them  knights."     A  side-note  adds,  "  on  y 
field."  (1578-9.)     Metcalfe's  'Book  of  Knights, 
p.  207,  gives  the  same.     Also  see  '  Correspondence 
of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leycester,'  Camden 
Society,  1844.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

OLD  DATES  AND  INSCRIPTIONS  ON  LONDON 
HOUSES  (8th  S.  v.  201,  276,  475;  vi.  433).— Abou 
forty  years  since,  in  a  turning  out  of  Hoope 
Square,  leading  to  Gower's  Walk,  on  a  mean  tene- 
ment, over  the  doorway  was  a  stone  tablet  bearing 
the  City  arms  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Ai 
the  foot  was  inscribed  "  Sir  Peter  Proby,  Lore 
Mayor."  Was  it  to  mark  the  boundary  of  the 
City's  jurisdiction  ?  If  so,  it  is  the  only  one  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Thames.  I  remember  on  the 
south  side  three  stones  :  one  at  Dockhead,  another 
at  the  "  Bricklayers'  Arms,"  and  the  third  at  the 
"Elephant  and  Castle."  The  buildings  between 
Leman  Street  and  Gower's  Walk  have  been  pulled 
down.  Has  the  tablet  referred  to  found  a  rest- 
ing place  in  the  Guildhall  Museum  ? 

JOSEPH  DEAN. 
Friends  Road,  Croydon. 

The  "E.C.  1716,"  mentioned  by  your  corre- 
spondent C.  M.  P.  at  the  last  reference,  and  also 
seen  in  Lewis's  '  History  of  Islington/  is  in  raised 
characters  cut  in  a  small  tablet  of  red  brick  in  the 
east  external  wall  (or  street  front)  of  the  original 
portion  of  the  mansion  formerly  known  as  Harvey 
House,  which  was  for  about  fifty  years  the  pro- 
perty and  residence  of  "  Esq.  Harvey,"  as  shown 
on  Henry  Warner's  plan  or  survey  of  Islington, 
dated  May,  1735,  but  now  forming  part  of  the 
premises  of  the  Church  Missionary  College, 
No.  180,  on  the  west  side  of  Upper  Street,  and 
occupied  by  the  principal,  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Drury. 
There  is  also  another  inscription,  with  the  same 
letters,  but  the  date  of  1719,  incised  on  a  larger 
tablet  of  stone  built  into  the  external  south  wall 
(or  front)  of  the  wing.  These  represent  the  initials 
of  the  builder,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clay,*  together  with 
the  date  of  the  respective  erections.  This  lady — 
then  a  widow — who  probably  originally  built  the 
house  as  a  wedding  gift  to  her  son-in-law,  was 
daughter  of  Francis  Bellers,  "  Citizen  and  Grocer 
of  London,"  and  related,  it  is  said,  to  William 
Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
married  in  1682  to  Samuel  Clay,  an  eminent  and 
wealthy  Quaker  merchant,  of  Lawrence  Pountney 
Lane,  London,  the  marriage  settlement  being 
dated  June  27  of  that  year.  The  name  of  her 


husband  (who  died  in  March,  1691/2;  will  dated  4th 
and  proved  26th  of  same  month,  P.O.C.,  Fane,  141) 
appears  in  the  first '  London  Directory  '  of  1677, 
and  she  died  c.  1727.  His  only  surviving  daughter 
and  sole  heir,  Mary  Clay  (with  a  fortune  of  about 
100,OOOJ.)i  was  married  in  St.  Lawrence  Pountney 
pariah,  by  special  licence  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  on  Jan.  17,  1715/16 — the  marriage 
settlement  being  dated  three  days  previously — to 
the  above-named  "Esq.  Harvey,"  being  my 
father's  great-grandfather  and  namesake,  Jacob 
Harvey,  J.P.  for  co.  Middlesex,  third  but  eldest 
surviving  son  and  heir  of  Jacob  Harvey,  "  Citizen 
and  Feltmaker  of  London,"  who  was  born  in 
April,  1687,  admitted  to  Merchant  Taylors'  School 
Sept.  12,  1698,  and  died  1769  (will  proved  April, 
same  year,  P.C.C.,  Bogg,  128).  His  arms*  and 
descent  from  Sir  James  and  Sir  Sebastian  Harvey, 
Lord  Mayors  of  London,  1581  and  1618,  are  re- 
ferred to  in  John  Warburton's  c  London  and 
Middlesex  Illustrated,'  1749.  She  died  at 
Islington,  Jan.  24,  1733/4,  leaving,  among  other 
surviving  issue,  Samuel  Clay  Harvey,  Esq.,  of 
King's  Street,  Soho,  co.  Middlesex,  and  of  Lodge 
Hill,  Cooling,  co.  Kent,  J.P.  for  the  latter 
county,  and  William  Harvey,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  J.P.  for  co.  Middlesex.  Some  of  the 
original  private  account  books  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Clay,  as  relating  chiefly  to  their  extensive  Kentish 
estates  (still  in  oar  family),  as  well  as  of  her 
husband's  ledgers  and  journals  as  a  merchant,  are 
in  my  possession.  W.  I.  B.  V. 

The  identification  of  the  inscription  asked  for 
by  W.  C.  B.  is  an  easy  matter.  The  set  of  chambers 
in  Staple  Inn  occupied  by  Mr.  Grewgious  are 
described  by  Dickens  in  'Edwin  Drood'  as  being 
in  "a  corner  house  in  the  little  inner  quadrangle, 
presenting  in  black  and  white  over  its  ugly  portal 

P 

the  mysterious  inscription  J.  T." 
1747. 

Owing  to  modern  improvements,  only  one  of  the 
>ld  houses  in  the  inner  quadrangle  is  left  standing. 
Dhis  is  No.  10,  and  over  its  entrance  appears  the 
nscription  which  Mr.  Grewgious  bethought  him- 
self at  odd  times  haply  might  mean  "Perhaps 
Fohn  Thomas  or  Perhaps  Joe  Tyler," 

No.  11  in  the  same  quadrangle  was  pulled  down 
n  November,  1893.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  oldest 
louse  in  the  inn,  except,  of  course,  the  Holborn 
ront,  and  bore  over  its  doorway  the  inscription 
'Reaedificata  anno  d'ni  1699  Roberto  Browne 


len.  Principali." 


C.  M.  P. 


*  Her  arms,  for  which  the  chief  portion  (now  blank) 
of  the  atone  tablet  appears  to  have  been  intended,  were 
Arg.,  a  chev.  engr.  between  three  trefoils  slipped  sa. 


NEWS  (8th  S.  v.  384,  431;  vi.   98,   175).— I 
annot  allow  MR.  EDGCUMBE'S  note  at  the  last 
reference  to  pass  without  some  comment.      His 
assertions    are,    to   say   the  least,  extraordinary. 

*  Or,  a  chev.  between  three  leopards'  faces  gu. 
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Evidently  he  acts  up  to  the  theory  that  "  there  is 
nothing  like  audacity,"  but  audacity  of  this  cha- 
racter seems  hardly  suited  to  the  pages  of '  N.  &  Q.' 
At  the  first  reference  he  wrote  : — 

"  It  would  not  be  possible  to  pronounce  a  word  formed 
of  the  five  letters  in  question  (N.E.W.E.S.)  in  any  other 
way  than  '  news,'  and  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  the 
second  vowel  would  not  affect  the  pronunciation." 

Now,  when  PROF.  SKBAT  conclusively  proves 
that  newt's,  in  some  sense  or  other,  was  once  a 
word  of  two  syllables,  MR.  EDGCUMBE  remarks  : 
"  I  did  not  for  one  moment  suppose,  nor  did  I 
intend  to  imply,  that  the  word  newes  (of  news) 
could  only  be  pronounced  n?«."  What,  then, 
did  he  "imply"  when  he  asserted  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  pronounce  a  word  formed  of 
the  five  Utters  (N.E.  W.E.S.)  otherwise  than  "  news"  ? 
MR.  EDG COMBE'S  other  assertion — namely,  that 
the  idea  of  connecting  N.E.W.S.  with  the  word  niws 
did  not  originate  with  him — is  beside  the  question. 
No  one  said  it  did. 

When  I  try  to  show  him  that  the  "  derivation  " 
which  he  champions  must  be  wrong,  because  the 
word  news  long  preceded  the  advent  of  newspapers, 
he  informs  me  that  the  time  which  intervened 
between  the  two  was  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  whereas  I  said  "some  two  or  three  cen- 
turies." His  dates  are  somewhat  incorrect,  but 
assuming  they  are  right,  would  not  my  argument 
apply  with  equal  force  whether  the  period  was 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years? 

I  am  surprised  that  a  correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
should  cavil  in  this  way.  He  supported  a  guess, 
which  PROF.  SKEAT,  one  of  the  greatest  etymo- 
logists of  the  day,  had  no  difficulty  in  demolishing. 
MR.  EDGCCMBE  challenges  "  the  learned  professor." 
No  one  wishes  to  stop  any  correspondent  from 
asking  questions  or  making  suggestions — bad  or 
otherwise — but  when  his  "  suggestion  "  has  been 
proved  to  be  guesswork,  the  least  such  a  corre- 
spondent can  do  is  to  retire  gracefully. 

CHAS.  JAS.  F&KF.T. 

In  the  first  edition  of  'Samson  Agonistes,' 1671, 
Milton  wrote: — 

For  evil  news  rides  post,  while  good  nem  baits. 

E.  K. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

"THE   SEA-BLUE    BIRD    OF   MARCH"   (8tb   S.  Vl'. 

367,  414  ;  vii.  12).— The  ornithologist  may  think 
this  best  describes  the  wheatear  ;  but  I  can  posi- 
tively say  that  Tennyson  meant  the  kingfisher. 
He  asked  me  what  the  bird  was ;  and  I  made  a 
wrong  guess,  when  he  told  me  it  was  the  king- 
fisher. It  is  so  stated  in  my  'Key  to  "In 
Memorism,"  '  which  the  poet  supervised,  and  did 
not  alter.  ALFRED  GATTY,  D.D. 

LEPJR  HOSPITALS  IN  KENT  (8th  S.  vi.428,  518). 
— Is  MR.  ARTHUR  HUSSEY  acquainted  with  the 


late  Archdeacon  Wright's  (Rector  of  Greatham, 
Hants)  books,  '  Leprosy  and  its  Story,'  '  Segre- 
gation, its  Remedy.'  The  two  later  on  were  com- 
bined. The  work  contains  information  as  to 
leper  hospitals  in  Great  Britain. 

MARIAN  L.  WEIGHT. 
Myrtle  Cottage,  Denvilles,  Havant. 

SIR  WM.  MAYNABD  (8th  S.  vi.  368).— la 
Chauncy's  '  History  of  Herts,'  vol.  i.  p.  82,  ed. 
1826,  there  is  a  pedigree  of  a  family  of  the  name 
of  Maynard,  which  may  give  MR.  C.  J.  FiSRET 
the  information  desired.  Unfortunately  dates  of 
births  and  deaths  of  members  of  the  Maynard 3 
are  not  given.  They  were  connected  with  Caldecote 
parish.  M.A.Oxon. 

MONT^GDT  ON   HAWTHORNE    (8th  S.  VJ.  448). — 

M.  Emile  Monte'gut  a  consacre,  dans  la  Revue  des 
deux  mondes,  a  I'illustre  romancier  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne deux  e"cudes  :  (1)  '  Un  roman  socialiste  * 
('  The  Blithedale  Romance ')  dans  le  numero  du 
ler  De'cembre,  1852 ;  (2)  '  Un  romancier  pes- 
simiste  '  ('  Romance  of  Monte  -  Beni ')  dans  le 
nume"ro  du  ler  Aout,  1860,  article  que  la  Table  de 
la  revue  range  a  torb  sous  la  rubrique  "Litte"- 
rature  anglaise,"  au  lien  de  le  faire  figurer  au 
paragraphe  '  Litte"rature  anie'ricaine,"  qui  suit, 
p.  107.  PAUL  MASSON. 

Paris,  77,  Boulevard  St.  Michel. 


"Up  TO  THE  SCRATCH"  (8th  S.  vi.  426).— 
Though  the  '  N.  E.  D.'  has  not  yet  reached  (I  will 
not  say  come  up  to  the)  "  Scratch,"  and  prefers  not 
to  give  the  phrase  under  "  Come,"  cannot  we  rest 
satisfied  with  the  natural  explanation  to  be  found 
in  such  dictionaries  as  the  '  Century,'  the 
'  Imperial,'  and  '  Worcester,'  to  which  I  think  that 
I  may  add  the  testimony,  still  more  valuable  in 
the  matter  of  colloquialisms,  of  the  man  in  the 
street,  consulting  our  individual  tastes  merely  in 
the  choice  between  the  scratch  to  which  a  runner 
comes  up  before  he  starts  and  that  to  which  a 
pugilist  comes  up  before  he  begins  each  round  ?  In 
the  latter  case,  if  he  could  not  come  up,  as,  after 
many  rounds  fought,  sometimes  occurred,  he  was 
brought  up.  But  one  day  in  March,  1838,  on 
Melbourne  Heath,  William  Phelps,  better  known 
as  Brighton  Bill,  was  brought  up  once  too  often, 
and  the  coroner  had  some  remarks  to  make.  The 
principal  and  accessories  fled,  like  Sir  Charles  and 
Sir  Henry  Danvers,  but  it  was  adjudged  that  in 
the  prize  ring  for  the  future  a  man  must  come  up 
to  the  scratch  without  assistance. 

However,  in   life  other  than   sporting  life 
know  trusty  men  who  will  surely  come  up  to  the 
scratch,  and  others  who  take  a  deal  of  bringing 
and    how    the    well  -  known    superstition    abou 
drawing  blood  from  a  witch  can  have  any  bearing 
on  the  matter  is  more  than  I   can  understand. 
Forby,  by  italicizing  the  last  words  of  his  mention 
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of  the  "opinion  that  a  witch  will  not  come  up  to 
the  scratch,"  must  have  intended  to  convey  tha 
he  was  perpetrating  a  joke  similar  to  that  supra 
and,  if  possible,  as  mild.  KILLIGREW. 

This  phrase  is  correctly  explained  in  Davieb' 
4  Supplementary  Glossary  '  as  having  "  originated 
in  pugilistic  slang,  the  combatants,  when  preparing 
to  begin,  having  to  toe  a  line  drawn  in  the  centre 
of  the  ring."  This  was  otherwise  called  "  toeing 
the  scratch."  See  also  the  '  Slang  Dictionary, 
1874  edition,  p.  280.  Forby's  words,  which  are 
not  only  italicized,  but  put  between  inverted 
commas,  which  MR.  HOOPER  did  not  notice,  are 
evidently  jocular.  Collectors  of  caricatures  will 
perhaps  be  able  to  give  me  information  about  a 
caricature  containing  the  words  "  Come  up  to  the 
scratch  and  vote  for  me,"  which  I  remember  from 
childhood,  though  I  cannot  now  indicate  the  sub- 
ject depicted.  I  suppose  it  was  an  election  scene. 

F.  ADAMS. 
14,  Eastlake  Road,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

This  phrase  may  have  arisen  from  foot-racing  or 
ju  nping,  in  which  the  starting-point  is  often  made 
by  a  line  scratched  on  the  ground.  Thus  a  com- 
petitor who  did  not  toe  the  line  would  not  come 
up  to  the  scratch.  Our  English  love  of  sport  has 
passed  many  such  phrases  into  the  language,  such 
as  "  missing  the  mark,"  "  in  at  the  death,"  &c. 

W.  C.  B. 

WILLIAM,  FIRST  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNB  (8th 
S.  vi.  489).— In  'Sybil;  or,  the  Two  Nations,' 
edition  1871,  p.  20,  the  passage,  which  is  intro- 
ductory to  the  interesting  sketch  of  Lord  Shel- 
burne  (one  of  the  "  suppressed  characters  of 
English  history  "),  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Lord  S.  was  the  first  great  minister  who  compre- 
hended the  rising  importance  of  the  middle  class,  and 
foresaw  in  its  future  power  a  bulwark  for  the  throne 
against  'the  Great  Revolution  families.'  " 

GEORGE  T.  KENYON. 

ARMS  (8th  S.  vi.  147).— What  A.  E.  0.  asks 
about  is  "  a  pelican  or  stork  standing  upright  in 
her  nest,  surrounded  by  her  young,  wings  erect," 
not  the  "  pelican  in  her  piety,"  t.  e.,  sitting  on  her 
nest,  and  wounding  her  breast  to  feed  her  young 
ones  with  her  blood,  a  device  well  known  in  Dur- 
ham, Winchester,  and  Corpus  Cbristi  College, 
Oxford,  as  the  badge  or  armorial  bearing  of  Bishop 
Fox.  J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Doncaster. 

Papworth's  '  Armorials  '  gives  the  following  list 
of  names  of  families  bearing  as  their  arms  a 
"pelican  in  piety,"  but  for  the  most  part  without 
dates  or  places  :  Cantrell ;  Chantrell  ;  Sherborn, 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  1505  ;  Bawdriffe  ;  Fox, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  1487  ;  Pieise,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  1576  ;  Allan  ;  Elme,  or  Elleni,  of  Ber- 
wickshire ;  Tresilian,  of  Newlyn,  Cornwall,  whose 


heiress  married  Carne ;  Came,  or  Le  Carne,  pro- 
bably adopted  from  the  former  ;  Cairne,  Scotland ; 
Coin  ;  Hynde,  or  Hinde ;  Lyndey,  or  Lynd,  of 
Dorset ;  Reidheugh  ;  and  Solers. 

B.  FLORENCE  SCARLETT. 

The  coat  seems  to  be  Carne  of  Nash  and 
Givenny  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Gn.,  pelican  in  nest  surrounded  by  young  in  piety 
(t.  e.,  feeding  them  from  own  breast),  all  proper. 
The  Games  were  descendants  of  Ynyr,  King  of 
Gwent,  but  early  settled  in  South  Glamorganshire. 

T.  W. 

Aaton  Clinton. 

BREWER'S  '  DICTIONARY  OF  PHRASE  AND 
FABLE  '  (8tb  S.  vi.  224).— As  E.  S.  A.  does  not 
give  any  trustworthy  evidence  for  the  following 
statement,  I  think  we  are  at  liberty  to  differ  from 
him  :  "  There  is  no  reliable  evidence  to  show  that 
Gregory  the  Great  took  the  slightest  interest  in 
music,"  &c.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  passing  strange 
that  the  learned  Benedictine,  Dom.  Pothier,  in  his 
'Melodies  Gre"goriennes,'  1880,  does  not  mention 
this  fact.  But  at  p.  5  he  says  :  "  S.  Gre'goire  au 
septieme  s'eole,  apies  1'avoir  recueilli  [that  is, 
plain-chant]  de  I'antiquite",  1'a  re'gle'  et  complete," 
&c.  This  surely  implies  interest  in  music. 

The  Benedictine  Dom.  Jansseus,  in  his  '  Chant 
GreVorien,'  1890,  at  p.  16,  says  : — 

"Les  manuscrits  authentiques  et  de  nombreux 
tetnoinages  d'auteurs  anterieurs  a  Jean  Diacre  s'unissent 
a  la  tradition  constante  du  ruoyen  age  pour  reconnaitre 
cette  gloire  au  premier  Pape  benedictin." 

That  is,  St.  Gregory  was,  if  not  the  composer,  at 
least  the  compiler  of  the  Gregorian  Chant. 

A  monk  of  Angouleme  in  the  twelfth  century 
tells  us  that  the  antiphonary  that  Charlemagne 
received  from  the  Pope  was  that  which  Gregory 
provided  with  notes  :  "  Antiphonarios  quos  ipse 
lotavarat  nota  ilomana." 

Haberl's  *  Magister  Choralis,'  translated  by 
Bishop  Donnelly,  adduces  positive  proof  that  St. 
Gregory  took  an  interest  in  music.  At  p.  6  he 
says  : — 

"  For  the  propagation  of  his  [Gregory's]  reforms  he 
established  and  endowed  two  singing  schools  in  Rome, 
n  which  be  himself  taught,  and  from  which  teachers  of 
,he  Roman  Liturgical  Chant  were  sent  into  France  and 
England." 

John  the  Deacon,  who  wrote  his  life,  says  : — 

"  Though  he  had  upon  his  liands  all  the  affairs  of  the 
universal  Church,  and  was  still  more  burthened  with  dis- 
empera,  jet  he  took  time  to  examine  the  tones,  measures, 
moods,  and  notes  most  suitable  to  the  majesty  of  the 
Church,  and  most  proper  to  inspire  devotion,  and  he 
formed  that  Ecclesiastical  music  so  grave  and  edifying, 
which  at  present  is  called  Gregorian  Music.     His  bed, 
"rom  which,  when  sick,  he  strove  to  teach  the  singers, 
ras  preserved  with  great  veneration  in  the  palace  of  St. 
ohn  Lateran,  as  also  the  whip  wherewith  he  threatened 
he  young  clerks  and  singing  boys  when  they  made  mis- 
ake?,  or  failed  in  their  n  jtes."— '  Magister  Choralis,'  p.  6. 
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This  is  interest  in  music  if  anything.  But,  as  I 
am  not  a  master  in  Israel,  I  should  feel  grateful  to 
know  which  of  these  two  views  is  the  safer  to 
follow.  RICHARD  CONWAY. 

Holy  Cross,  Parson's  Green,  S.W. 

The  readers  who  have  helped  Dr.  Brewer  in  the 
revision  of  eld  matter  and  the  addition  of  new  have 
not  invariably  exercised  sufficient  care.  Under 
"  Blue  Peter,"  a  call  for  trumps  is  defined  as 
"  laying  on  your  partner's  card  a  higher  one  than 
is  required."  The  call  has  nothing  to  do  with 
one's  partner's  card ;  one  can  make  it  second  hand. 
''Brevet  rank  "is  defined  as  "rank  one  degree 
higher  than  your  pay."  It  is  rank  higher  than 
one's  regimental  rank,  whether  one  or  more 
degrees.  A  regimental  captain  may  be  a  colonel 
by  brevet,  a  rank  three  degrees  higher  than  his 
regimental  rank.  A  "  Busby "  is  said  to  hang 
from  the  top  over  the  right  shoulder.  It  is  the 
busby- bag  that  has  this  now  rather  remote  ten- 
dency. Reference  to  the  '  N.  E.  D. '  would  have 
saved  all  three  mistakes.  KILLIQREW. 

Dr.  Brewer  is  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 
I  should  liko,  however,  to  be  permitted  to  draw 
KILLIGREW'S  attention  to  p.  54,  col.  i.,  when  he 
may  read  :  "  A  entrance  (French).  To  the  farthest 
point.  The  correct  form  of  the  phrase.  (See 
4  A  1'outrance. ') "  PAUL  BIERLEY. 

MRS.  MARGARET  COMBRIDGE  (8th  S.  vi.  469). 
— The  donor  of  the  book  was  John  Thorpe,  "  an 
eminent  physician,  and  a  learned  and  indefatigable 
antiquary,"  the  eldest  son  of  John  Thorpe,  gent.,  of 
Penshnrst,  Kent,  by  his  wife,  Anne,  sister  and  coheir 
of  Oliver  Combridge,  of  Newhouse,  alias  Harts,  in 
the  aforesaid  parish  of  Penshurst.  He  was  born  at 
Newhouse  March  12,  1681/2,  and  matriculated 
from  University  College,  Oxford,  April  14,  1698, 
proceeding  B.A.  1701,  M.A.  1704,  B.Med.  1707, 
and  D.Med.  1710.  Elected  F.R.S.  on  Nov.  30, 
1705,  he  for  several  years  assisted  Dr.  Sloane, 
afterwards  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  then  secretary  to  the 
same  society,  in  publishing  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  Some  of  Dr.  Thorpe's  works  on 
natural  history  and  the  antiquities  of  Rochester, 
including  '  A  Collection  of  the  Statutes  concerning 
Rochester  Bridge,'  fol.  1733,  were  printed  in  his 
lifetime,  and  many  were  left  in  MS.,  among  which 
the  most  material  were  an  accurate  transcript  of 
the  '  Registrum  Roffense,'  published  in  1769,  by 
bis  only  son  and  heir,  John  Thorpe,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
(o&.  1792),  with  the  addition  of  the  "Monumental 
Inscriptions  in  the  several  Churches  and  Chapels 
within  the  Diocese,"  to  which  a  portrait  of  Dr. 
Thorpe  was  prefixed,  engraved  by  J.  Bayly  from 
a  painting  by  Wollaston.  Dr.  Thorpe,  who 
settled  and  practised  at  Rochester  from  1715  to 
the  period  of  his  decease,  married  Elizabeth  (06. 
Oct.  26,  1745X  daughter  of  John  Woodhouse  of 


Shobdon,  co.  Hereford,  the  second  son  of  Francis 
Woodhouse,  of  the  same  place  ;  he  died  Nov.  30, 
1750,  and  -was  buried  in  a  chapel  on  the  north 
side  of  Stockbury  Church,  Kent,  where  above  an 
achievement  painted  on  a  board  are  these  arms, 
viz.,  Quarterly,  1,  Azure,  a  fesse  dancette  ermine ; 
2,  three  crescents  argent ;  3,  as  the  second ; 
4,  as  the  first,  impaling  Woodhouse,  with  a 
crescent  on  a  crescent  for  difference.  Crest,  on  a 
chapeau  azure,  lined  ermine,  a  hart  sable,  unguled 
and  attired  or.  Motto,  "  Diev  Mon  Escv"  ('  Re- 
gietrum  Roffense,'  Introduction). 

DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

PROVERB  (8th  S.  vi.  267,  451).— The  REV.  ED. 
MARSHALL,  at  the  second  reference,  says  that  he  is 
not  acquainted  with  the  Greek  proverb,  "  a  sieve 
of  an  ass's  tail."  The  Greek  proverb  is  given  by 
Ray,  sub  "You  can't  make  a  horn  of  a  pig's  tail": 
"  Parallel  hereto  is  that  of  Apostolius,  "Ovov  ovpa. 
rrjXlav  ov  Troifi.  An  ass's  tail  will  not  make  a 
sieve.  JSx  quovis  ligno  non  jit  Mercurius.  We 
also  say,  You  cannot  make  velvet  of  a  sow's  ear." 
F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TBRRT. 

TUSCULUM  UNIVERSITY  (8th  S.  vi.  209,  273,  333, 
436).  —  Your  correspondent  MR.  RICHARD  H. 
THORNTON  is  too  hard  on  the  universities  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  honorary 
degrees  granted  by  some  of  them  are  of  little  value ; 
but  there  are  others — the  Catholic  University, 
Washington  ;  Harvard,  and  Yale,  for  example— of 
the  possession  of  which  any  scholar  might  be  proud. 
EDWARD  PEACOCK,  F.S.A. 

Dunstan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

BURIAL  CUSTOM  (8th  S.  vi.  487).— A  vampire  is 
not  a  ghost.  It  is  a  corpse  which  is  supposed  to 
be  not  completely  dead,  and  to  have  the  power  of 
rising  from  its  grave  and  visiting  again  those  who 
are  alive.  To  kill  it  entirely  a  stake  is  driven 
through  its  heart,  and  the  body  is  burnt  to  ashes. 
This  superstition  exists  in  many  countries,  especially 
in  Hungary.  P.  W.  G.  M.  may  get  information 
on  this  subject  from  Calmet's  '  Dissertation  on 
Vampires.'  The  most  beautiful  of  the  vampire 
stories  is  Goethe's  '  Bride  of  Corinth,'  which  ia 
founded  on  a  story  of  Phlegon.  Alexandre  Dumas 
and  Washington  Irving  have  also  told  the  same 
story.  E.  YARDLEY. 

The  origin  of  this  belief  is  very  curious.  A 
vampire  was  thought  to  be  not  the  spirit  of  the 
dead — the  ghost  as  we  say— but  the  body  itself 
reanimated  by  a  demon  ;  the  stake,  therefore,  was 
supposed  to  detain  the  body,  or  to  make  it  unfit 
for  this  frightful  raising.  The  transfer  of  the  idea 
to  the  spirit  or  ghost  is,  of  course,  most  illogical, 
but  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  The  wickeder 
a  man,  the  more  proper  a  subject  he  was  for  the 
demon  ;  and  it  is,  in  truth,  to  the  unconscious 
survival  of  this  ancient  notion  that  we  owe  the 
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transfixing  of  the  bodies  of  suicides — that  is  o! 
felones-de-se,  others  being  supposed  irresponsible — 
which,  as  all  know,  lasted  well  into  the  present 
century.  C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

TABLET  TO  EDWARD  II.  (8th  S.  vi.  428).— Your 
correspondent  A.  S.  will  find  a  copy  of  the  in- 
scription placed  in  the  castle  of  Melazzo,  near 
Acqui  (if  that  is  the  one  he  inquires  for),  in  the 
number  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  of  Dec.  13,  1890,  7tn  S.  x. 
465.  C.  H. 

"A  BLIND  ALEHOUSE"  (8th  S.  vi.  368,  478).— 
At  the  latter  reference  your  correspondents  suggest 
that  "  blind  "  may  equate  (1)  obscure,  and  (2)  a 
pretence,  make-believe.  My  own  impression  is 
that  neither  suggestion  conveys  the  true  meaning. 
The  old  water-side  inns  of  London  generally  had 
an  exit  in  the  rear,  which  offered  ready  access  to 
the  river  in  days  when  smuggling  and  other  illegal 
practices  were  much  in  vogue.  I  suggest  that  a 
blind  alehouse  was  one  without  this  convenience. 
We  retain  this  sense  of  the  word  in  a  blind  alley, 
i.  c.,  a  passage  without  an  exit  at  the  end  ;  one 
which  has  no  "eye"  through  it. 

CHAS.  JAS.  F&RET. 

In  the  '  Thnrloe  State  Papers  '  are  some  letters 
from  one  of  Cromwell's  major-generals  (Charles 
Worsley),  who  writes  that  he  finds  it 
"a  difficult  business  how  to  observe  my  instructions  as 
to  alehouses,  though  it 's  truly  too  visible  tbat  they  are 
tbe  very  bane  of  the  counties.  We  have  ordered  at  least 
200  ale-bouses  to  be  thrown  down  in  the  Blackburn 
Hundred  after  taking  notice  of  these  several  qualifica- 
tions." 

He  then  enumerates  the  "qualifications."    No.  3 
are  such   alehouses  "  as  stand  in  bye  and   dark 
corners,   and  go   under  the  name   of  blind  ale- 
houses." KICHARD  LAWSON. 
Urmston,  Manchester. 

If,  as  one  of  your  correspondents  suggests,  this 
has  any  analogy  to  a  "  blind  path,"  may  it  not 
mean  simply  an  alehouse  in  a  blind  alley  or  cul- 
de-sac  ?  J.  B.  FLEMING. 

Glasgow. 

For  the  meaning  of  blind  in  the  above 
expression,  remember  and  compare  the  mean- 
ing of  the  French  adjective  borgne  (one- 
eyed)  in  "maison  borgne,"  "cabartt  borgne"; 
" Borgne  =  che"tif,  sans  apparence ;  Cabaret  borgne  = 
cabaret  malfam^"  (Littre").  "  Borgne  =  mauvais, 
sombre,  obscur  ;  maison  borgne,  cabaret  borgne  " 
(Nodier).  "La  Maie"chale  d'Humieres  se  retira 
dans  une  maison  borgne  au  dehors  des  Carmelites 
du  faubourg  St.  Jacques"  (Saint-Simon,  23,  14). 

K.  D.  NAUTA. 

Heerenveen. 

PAMELA  (8tb  S.  vi.  468,  513).— I  notice  in  recent 
numbers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  divers  inquiries  about  this 


beautiful  and  somewhat  mysterious  lady,  respecting 
whom  I  am  myself  desirous  of  information.  The 
following  is  the  point  that  more  particularly  in- 
terests me  in  her  career.  According  to  the  account 
given  of  her  in  Burke's  '  Peerage,'  she  married — 
after  the  tragical  end  of  her  first  husband,  Lord 
Edward  FitzGerald,  in  June,  1V98— "  Mr.  Pit- 
cairn,  United  States  Consul  at  Hamburgh."  She 
must,  therefore,  have  lived  at  Hamburgh  at  some 
period  subsequent  to  her  second  marriage  (the 
date  of  which  is  not  stated  in  Burke),  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  learn,  if  possible,  down  to  what  year 
she  continued  residing  in  that  city,  where  she  it 
said  to  have  been  mixed  up  in  certain  political 
intrigues.  She  apparently  survived  Mr.  Pitcairn, 
and  the  date  of  that  gentleman's  death  would  like- 
wise be  of  interest  to  me.  Where,  if  such  exists, 
is  tbe  best  account  of  Pamela's  life  to  be  found  ? 
I  observe  tbat  one  of  your  contributors  states  that 
she  "  died  at  Toulouse,  deserted  by  all,  and  was 
buried  by  Bar  ere,"  while  another  quotes  Mr.  W.  J. 
Fitzpatrick'a  '  Secret  Service  under  Pitt,'  to  the 
effect  that  she  died  in  1831,  her  remains  being 
followed  to  Pete  la  Chaise  by  Talleyrand.  These 
conflicting  statements  seem  to  show  that  little  is 
known  of  her  later  years.  Yet  she  had  a  son  and 
two  daughter,  and  left  descendants,  some  of  whom 
I  number  among  my  acquaintance.  LAC. 

The  startling  statement  is  made,  on  what  is 
described  as  a  high  authority,  in  the  Evening  Tele- 
graph, Dublin,  that  Pamela  was  the  daughter  of 
Major-General  Coghlan,  whose  property  of  near 
one  million  was  lately  going  a-begging,  and  ha? 
been  the  subject  of  a  recent  judicial  decision  in 
London.  W.  J.  F. 

RIVERS  FAMILY  (8th  S.  vi.  209).— MR,  VERITY 
will  find  a  full  account  of  the  ancestry  of  Sir  John 
Rivers  in  Wotton's  '  Baronetage,'  to  which  I  can 
add  a  few  dates  ;  but  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  no  connexion  existed  between  this  family  and 
the  peerage  of  Rivers. 

C.    E.   GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
Eden  Bridge. 

WALLER  AND  GRAY  (8th  S.  vi.  165,  271,  316). 
— A  closer  parallel  than  any  yet  quoted  to  the 
verse  from  Waller  given  at  the  last  reference  occurs 
in  Francis  Beaumont's  'Salmacis  and  Herrna- 
phroditns,'  published  in  1602,  three  years  before 
Waller  was  born  : — 

Why  should'st  thou  so  desire  to  be  alone  ? 
Thy  cheek  is  never  fair  when  none  is  by, 
For  what  is  red  and  white  but  to  the  eyel 

C.  C.  B. 

ISABELLA  OF  FRANCE  :  ISABEL  COLOUR  (6th  S. 
jj.  307,  525  ;  8tb  S.  vi.  7,  52).  —  Randolph,  in 
bis  '  Aristippus '  (Hazlitt'a  edition,  p.  29),  has  a 
oke  upon  the  Duchess  of  Austria  and  the  con- 
dition of  her  smock  at  the  siege  of  Ostend,  which 
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is,  I  am  afraid,  too  coarse  for  reproduction  in  the 
pages  of  '  K  &  Q.'  W.  F.  PRIDEADX. 

BASTILE  (8lh  S.  vi.  445).  —  This  surely  is  a 
common  canting  name  for  the  poorhouse,  not 
restricted  to  Yorkshire,  and  to  be  found  often 
enough  in  newspapers  of  the  sentimental-radical 
order.  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

DE  BOHON  FAMILY  (8th  S.  vi.  447).—  The 
children  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Here- 
ford and  Essex,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  daughter 
of  King  Edward  I.,  were  Humphrey,  died  young  ; 
John  and  Humphrey,  successors  to  the  honours  ; 
Edward,  drowned  in  Scotland  ;  William,  Earl  of 
Northampton  ;  Margaret,  died  young  ;  Alianore, 
married  James  Butler,  Earl  of  Ormonde,  &c.  ;  Mar- 
garet, wife  of  Hugh  de  Courteney,  Earl  of  Devon  ; 
and  Isabel,  who  died  in  her  childhood.  This  list 
is  taken  from  Dugdale's  '  Baronage,'  vol.  i.  p.  184, 
which  also  refers  the  reader  to  his  '  Monasticon 
Anglicanum,'  in  which  I  have  no  doubt  but  0.  H. 
will  find  the  information  he  requires.  Banks,  in 
his  '  Dormant  and  Extinct  Baronage,'  gives  the 
same  list.  Waldon  Priory  was  the  burial  place  of 
the  Bohun  family,  and  Elizabeth  was  interred 
there  and  probably  the  children  who  died  young. 
JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

For  references  to  the  history  of  the  De  Bohun 
family,  crest,  arms,  motto,  and  war  cry,  see 
VN.  &  Q.,'  4th  S.  vi.  501  ;  vii,  24,  150  ;  6lh  S.  x. 
147  ;  7ta  S.  iv.  247,  417  ;  vi.  8,  73,  308,  413. 

EVERAED    HOME   COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

TRUNKET  (8th  S.  vi.  448).—  The  word  occurs 
neither  in  Webster  nor  in  the  *  Encyclopaedic  Dic- 
tionary.' In  Brand's  *  Antiquities,'  ii.  447  (  Bohn's 
•edition),  mention  is  made  of  "Trunks,"  a  game 
similar  to  "  Troule-in-Madame,"  with  a  reference 
to  '  Poor  Robin's  Almanack,'  1715,  and  to  Halli- 
well.  Acrostic  people  sometimes  come  here  in 
their  difficulties,  and  I  tell  them  that  their  pursuit 
is  the  only  form  of  fox-hunting  in  which  I  can 
afford  to  indulge  ;  but  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  was 
spared  this  search. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

The  Brassey  Institute,  Hastings. 


^          "  CHANTICLEER"  OF  THE  GOSPELS  (8th  S 
vi.  485).—  The  new  translation  which  we  are  pro 
raised  will  be  thought  very  smart,  no  doubt,  by 
our  fin  de  siecle  Athenians  ;  but  to  prevent  mis- 
takes, it  may  be  as  well  to  note  beforehand  that 
the  "  cock-crowing  "="  bugle"  is  not  quite  such 
a  new  idea  as  it  looks.     For  a  popular  book,  pub' 
lished  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  says  :  — 

"  Some  believe  that  allusion  is  made  by  the  Evange 
lists,  not  to  the  actual  crowing  of  a  cock,  but  to  th 
peculiar  sound  of  the  trumpet  by  which  the  termination 
•of  the  third  watch  was  announced,  and  which  is  said  t 


lave  been  made  in  some  degree  to  resemble  cock-crow- 
ng.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  expres- 
sion is  used  in  any  otber  than  the  ordinary  sense." — 
""asseU's  '  Bible  Dictionary,'  in  loco. 


Hastings. 


EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 


I  see  MR.  A.  INGRAM'S  note  on  him,  and  shall 
be  glad  of  any  light  your  circle  can  throw  upon  his 
and  my  version  of  aAe/crwp. 

FERRAR  FENTON. 

"  AULD  KIRK"  (8th  S.  vi.  367,  474).— It  is  not 
often  one  gets  a  chance  of  catching  your  valued 
correspondent  MR.  THOMAS  BAYNE  tripping  ;  but 
surely,  surely  he  must  know  that  there  is  no  such 
drink  as  whiskey  (with  an  e)  known  in  Scotland, 
or,  at  any  rate,  made  in  Scotland.  Whiskey  with 
an  e,  like  Home  Rule,  is  entirely  of  Irish  manu- 
facture. Most  certainly  Burns  never  wrote, — 

Freedom  and  whiskey  gang  thegither. 
He  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  writing, — 

Scotch  who  have  with  Wallace  bled. 

I  suppose  whisky  is  called  the  "  Auld  Kirk"  in  Scot- 
land under  the  erroneous  impression  that  it  is  by 
custom  established  as  the  drink  of  Scotland,  as 
the  Presbyterian  Kirk  is  by  law  established  as  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  But  whisky  is  really  a  com- 
paratively modern  innovation.  Claret  and  ale 
were  the  real  "Scots  drink,"  and  some  of  us  rather 
resent  Englishmen  jumping  at  the  conclusion  that 
every  Scotchman  drinks  whisky,  just  as  we  resent 
them  jumping  at  the  conclusion  (as  they  all  do) 
that  every  Scotchman  wears  a  kilt,  the  truth  being 
that  some  of  us  who  are  sane  would  as  soon  think 
of  going  about  in  our  night-shirts  as  in  kilts. 

J.  B.  FLEMING. 
Glasgow. 

[We  fear  that  we  ourselves,  rather  than  Ma.  BAYNE, 
are,  with  Southron  ignorance,  responsible  for  the  objec- 
tionable spelling.] 

"  VARSAL  WORLD  "  (8tb  S.  vi.  46,  335).— Your 
correspondent  seems  to  have  misunderstood  my 
note.  Of  course,  I  was  perfectly  well  aware  that 
"  varsal "  in  various  parts  of  the  country  is  the 
form  used  for  "  universal."  Furthermore,  the 
quotations  given  by  him  were  known  to  me  at  the 
time  when  my  note  was  written.  My  note  gives 
a  special  use  of  "varsal."  This  use  must  have 
arisen  from  some  misunderstanding  of  the  proper 
meaning  of  "  ursal "  or  "  varsal." 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

RDM  (8th  S.  vi.  363).— In  1639  De  Poincy  and 
Sir  Thomas  Warner,  the  governors  of  the  French 
and  English  quarters  of  the  Island  of  St.  Chris- 
topher, ordered  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
tobacco  crops,  on  account  of  the  over-production 
having  caused  a  glut  in  the  market.  The  planters 
then  turned  their  attention  to  the  production  of 
sugar,  which  they  probably  learned  from  the  Dutch 
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trading  to  Brazil.  Richard  Lygon,  who  landed  at 
Barbados  in  September,  1647,  relates  in  his  '  His- 
tory' of  that  island,  how  the  planters  had  com- 
menced sugar  making  five  or  six  years  before  his 
arrival,  and  that  there  were  then  many  works  set 
up.  He  describes  the  distillation  of  spirits  from 
the  skimmings  of  the  coppers,  and  says  that  this, 
the  favourite  drink  of  the  colonists,  was  called 
kill-devil,  and  was  sold  to  the  shipping  at  the  rate 
of  2s.  6d.  per  gallon.  He  never  once  makes  use 
of  the  word  rum.  Mr.  N.  Darnell  Davis,  in  his 
'  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  in  Barbados,'  quotes 
as  follows  from  a  MS.  description  of  that  island, 
to  which  he  assigns  the  date  1650  :  "  The  chiefe 
fndling  they  make  in  the  Island  is  Rumbullion, 
alias  Kill-Devill,  and  this  is  made  of  suggar  canes 
distilled,  a  hott,  hellish  and  terrible  liquor." 

V.  L.  OLIVER. 
Sunninghill. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 
John  Addington  Symonds.  By  Horatio  P.  Brown.  2  vols. 

(Nimmo.) 

A  VERT  tender,  discreet,  and  thoughtful  biography  is 
that  compiled  by  Mr.  Brown  from  the  letters  and  un- 
finished diary  of  the  friend  whose  literary  executor  he 
is.  Not  wholly  his  fault  ia  it  if  the  book  will  seem 
inadequate  to  the  admirers  of  Symonds,  and  diffuse 
to  those  unable  to  read  betweeu  the  lines  and  recognize 
the  principle  which  has  influenced  the  selection  of 
materials.  To  both  classes  of  readers  the  memoir  will 
prove  painful. 

We  poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness, 
But  thereof  come  in  the  end  despondency  and  madness, 
says  Wordsworth.  To  Symonds,  who  claimed  to  rank  as 
a  poet,  and  spoke  of  himself  as  such,  the  second  half  of 
the  well-known  couplet  alone  applies.  Youth,  middle 
age,  decline  of  life,  all  are  funereal.  A  moral  dyspectic, 
Symonds  derived  lit  le  benefit  from  the  intellectual 
nutriment  he  took,  and  his  diary  and  correspondence  are 
unvirile.  We  wish  to  speak  of  the  man  with  all  possible 
respect.  He  was  a  good  scholar  and  a  fierce  and  pas- 
sionate worker.  He  inspired  strong  faith  and  ardent 
friendship,  he  was  capable  of  violent  exertion,  and  he 
groped  iii  a  futile  and  despairing  way  after  truth.  The 
complainings,  of  which  the  volumes  are  made  up,  seem 
to  us  none  the  less  puling.  It  is  not  the  burden  of 
mankind  in  general  beneath  which  he  sinks,  it  is  his 
own  "  private  and  particular  grief."  Let  it  be  granted 
that  his  weakness  and  illness  claim  some  sympathy  or 
indulgence.  He  himself  acknowledges  that  rarely  indeed 
has  invalid  or  valetudinarian  had  chances  such  as  he. 
Without  regard  for  expense,  and  with  few  responsibilities 
of  any  kind,  he  could  devote  his  whole  life  to  the  pursuit 
of  health  or  the  gratification  of  whim.  The  most  active 
portion  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been  s-pent  at  Davos 
Platz,  whence  he  migrated  to  Venice  or  to  England, 
according  to  bis  caprice.  He  was  over  fifty  when  he 
died,  a  fact  which  severs  him  widely  from  the  Keatses 
and  Chattertons,  with  whom  he  might  have  liked  to 
be  associated,  and  but  for  accident  or  mieadventure,  due 
in  part  to  his  own  impetuosity  and  objection  to  restraint, 
be  might  have  been  still  alive.  So  thinks  his  biographer 
and  so,  in  the  delightfully  written  and  eminently  touch- 
ing account  of  those  last  momenta  over  which  she 


watched,  holds  his  daughter.    There  is  nothing  spec'al 
n  all  this 

for  teare,  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  breast, 
fet  all  is  weakness  and  complaint.  Mr.  Brown  finds  no 
lign  of  "  ignoble  melancholy."  We,  at  least,  find  no 
.race  of  "  divine  despair."  Most  of  the  problems  which 
Jymonds  faced  had  been  fronted  by  Mueset,  whose  words 
10  often  employs,  and  Heine,  by  Goethe,  Clough,  Tenny- 
son, Arnold.  Some  are  the  heritage  of  our  time.  Strong 
men,  such  as  Goethe  and  Tennyson,  saw  their  way  oui 
of  them;  the  weakling  and  sensualist,  like  Musset,  suc- 
cumbed. What  theories  of  the  government  of  the  uni- 
verse Symonds  shaped  may  interest  moral  invalids  like 
limself ;  his  doubts  as  to  his  own  personal  mission  will 
awaken  response  in  a  still  smaller  circle.  Symonds  had 
i  good  university  career,  and  did  some  valuable  work, 
For  which,  according  to  his  own  statement,  he  was  under- 
paid. He  leaves  behind  him  a  name  more  than  respect- 
able in  letters.  That  there  are  phases  of  his  work  with 
which  we  profess  complete  inability  to  sympathize  must 
not  blind  us  to  his  genuine  accomplishment.  It  is  hard 
to  say  whether  admiration  or  pity  is  the  feeling  that 
prevails  when  we  close  these  volumes,  every  page  of  which 
has  been  read  and  portions  of  them  reread.  We  will, 
however,  imitate  the  reserve  of  the  biographer,  and  con- 
clude by  sajing  that  Symonds  was  a  brilliant  and  an 
original  man,  who  endeared  himself  to  some  of  the  best 
of  his  contemporaries.  In  that  Protestant  cemetery  in 
Rome  he  sleeps,  his  grave  "  within  a  pace  of  Trdawney's 
and  a  hand  touch  of  Shelley's."  There  let  him  rest. 
For  Mr.  Nimmo's  two  handsome  v,  lumes,  and  for  the 
portraits  and  the  designs  of  successive  residences  of 
Symonds  we  have  nothing  but  admiration. 

Fact  and  Fiction  about  Shakespeare.   By  Alfred  Calmour. 

(Stratford-on-Avon,  Boy  den  ;  London,  William?.) 
IN  the  often  reprinted  and  lovingly  enriched  '  Outlines 
of  the  Life  of  Shakespeare'  of  Halliwell-Phillipps,  in  '  The 
Century  of  Praise,'  and  in  the  works  of  Ingleby,  Fleay, 
Malone,  Collier  (with  some  reservation),  and  a  hundred 
others,  down  to  Mr.  Ordish,are  materials  in  abundance  for 
half  a  dozen  works  such  asMr.Calmourhasnow  published. 
The  selection  ha?,  however,  been  made  with  judgment, 
and  Mr.  Calmour'g  volume  presents  in  a  compendious 
and  an  attractive  form  most  known  and  trustworthy 
information  concerning  Shakspeare,  and  much  diligently 
collected  though  unauthoritative  gossip.  To  those  with- 
out the  time  necessary  to  bunt  through  large  volumes  it 
may  be  strongly  recommended.  It  is  full  and  accurate, 
and  it  deals  in  trenchant  fashion  with  those  who  would 
fix  on  Shakspeare  any  stigma  of  human  infirmity.  It  is, 
meanwhile,  nobly  illustrated,  the  views  comprising  por- 
traits of  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  William  Kemp 
dancing  the  morris,  the  birthplace,  Greenwich  Palace, 
Charlecote  Hall,  the  Globe  Theatre,  the  interiors  of  the 
'•  Swan  "  and  the  "  Red  Bull,"  and  Robert  Greene,  in 
conceipt  a  design  we  do  not  remember  to  have  previously 
seen,  while  the  maps  present  London  in  1593  and  1610, 
and  part  of  Warwickshire.  Add  to  these  and  other  views 
facsimiles  of  the  title-page  of  '  Venus  and  Adoni?,' 
'  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,'  and  of  extracts  from  various 
documents  bearing  upon  Shakspeare  or  in  which  his- 
name  is  mentioned,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  an  interest- 
ing and  a  valuable  amount  of  matter  has  been  brought 
together.  Points  on  which  Mr.  Calmour  insists  are  the 
chances  of  Shakspeare  while  his  father  was  sheriff  of 
Stratford  having  ample  opportunities  of  teeing  the  stage 
performance  of  the  Queen's  players  and  the  companies 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  other 
great  noblemen,  and  on  the  fact  that  the  education  sup- 
plied Sbakgpeare  in  hie  bojhood  was  presumably  higher 
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than  has  been  supposed.  The  volume  has,  in  thort, 
genuine  value  and  abundant  interest. 

Gustuvus  111.  and  his  Contemporaries.    By  R.  Nisbet 

Bain.     (Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

SWEDISH  history  is  not  a  branch  of  study  much  cultivated 
in  England.  Thanks  to  Voltaire,  we  have  a  certain 
moderate  acquaintance  with  the  famous  madman  of  the 
North— though  his  name  has  long  ceased  to  point  a 
moral  or  adorn  a  tale — but  we  cannot  escape  the 
reproach  conveyed  in  Mr.  Bain's  secondary  title,  that 
his  subject  is  "an  overlooked  chapter  of  eighteenth 
century  history."  This  reproach  he  has  now  wiped 
away  in  a  most  thorough  and  satisfactory  manner.  His 
hero  was  a  typical  Vasa,  endowed  with  a  full  share  of 
that  restlessness  and  Quixotic  eccentricity  for  which  his 
stock  was  remarkable ;  "  a  shining  sort  of  man,"  gays 
Garlyle,  and  that  in  many  departments  of  life  ;  a  most 
finished  gentleman,  with,  a  charm  of  manner  which  none 
could  resist.  This  romantic  and  histrionic  personage 
preferred  to  effect  his  deep  political  schemes  under  the 
cover  of  a  superficial  levity.  While  he  seemed  to  be 
devoted  to  the  idle  pastimes  and  elaborate  ceremonies  of 
a  frivolous  court  he  was  labouring  and  mining  all  the 
while  to  break  the  power  of  the  old  and  proud 
aristocracy  of  the  country,  and  to  transform  them  into  a 
mere  ornamental  appendage  of  his  throne.  He  loved 
intrigue  for  its  own  sake,  and  often  employed  finesse  and 
machinations  when  simple  courses  would  have  been 
equally  effectual.  A  freethinker  in  matters  of  religion, 
he  fell  a  victim,  with  the  customary  facility  of  free- 
thinker?, to  the  clumsy  arts  of  the  Dousterswivels  and 
Cagliostros  of  his  time.  The  account  of  Oustavus's  aber- 
rations under  the  influence  of  the  Swedenborgian 
fanatics  is  very  entertaining.  Nevertheless  the  Swedish 
monarchy,  and  the  Swedish  court  as  a  centre  of  culture, 
attained  their  zenith  in  the  Gustavan  era,  and  in  after 
ages  the  "Gustavan  manner  "was  a  synonym  for  the 
acme  of  good  breeding. 

Mr.  Bain  has  brought  to  his  work  two  high  qualifica- 
tions, without  which  no  historian  can  command  success. 
He  possesses  a  wide  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
materials,  especially  the  original  documents,  on  which 
his  history  was  to  be  based,  and  he  is  the  master  of  a 
bright  and  attractive  style,  which  makes  hie  work  as 
interesting  as  it  is  instructive.  (In  a  parenthesis  we  may 
demur  to  the  Anglo-French  a  Voulrance,  i.  70,  and  cap-a- 
pied,  i.  221.)  To  his  second  volume  Mr.  Bain  has 
appended  a  full  and  able  sketch  of  Swedish  literature  and 
of  the  literary  men  who  found  in  Gu-tavus  a  generous 
patron. 

YET  one  more  follower  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  ia  announced. 
Thia  is  Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire  Notts  and  Queries, 
edited  by  W.  J.  Hardy,  F.S.A.,  of  which  the  first 
quarterly  number  appears.  It  is  a  vigorous  bantling, 
and  has  every  prospect  of  outlasting  its  compeers.  A 
well-executed  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is  given,  and 
there  are  many  articles  of  interest  by  well-known  anti- 
quaries, including  an  account  of  the  excavations  at  the 
Higbgate  barrow. 

THE  January  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ex-Lilris 
Society,  beginning  the  fifth  volume,  opens  with  a  deeply 
interesting  account  by  Lyon  King  of  Arms  of '  The  Gray 
Bequest  to  the  Lyon  Office,'  a  fine  bequest  of  our 
lamented  contributor  Mr.  J.  M.  Gray,  curator  of  the 
Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery,  which  also  appears 
in  the  present  number  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  Mr.  Jamea  Roberts 
Brown  describes  the  book-plate  of  Robert  Vyner,  of 
Swakely,  a  reproduction  of  which  forms  the  frontispiece. 
The  secretary  and  editor  pays  a  generous  tribute  to  the 
late  Frederick  Warnecke,  a  vice-president  of  the  society. 


Among  the  numerous  illustrations  are  some  specimens 
of  Japanese  book-plates. 

THE  Century  for  January  continues  Mr.  Sloane's  '  Life 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,'  the  latest  instalment  dealing 
with  the  portion  of  Bonaparte's  life,  1791  to  1795,  in 
which  his  revolutionary  aspects  asserted  themselves  and 
the  signs  of  coming  influence  were  traced.  It  is  superbly 
illustrated.  First  comes  a  very  interesting  portrait  of 
Elise  Bonaparte,  subsequently  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany. 
This  is  followed  by  Philippotteaux's  portrait  of  Bona- 
parte as  Lieutenant -Colonel  of  the  First  Battalion  of 
Corsica,  and  by  numerous  other  pictures  of  surpassing 
interest.  '  The  Armour  of  Old  Japan  '  has  much  interest 
for  antiquaries.  Govaert  Flinck's  portrait  of  a  young 
girl  is  reproduced,  and  there  are  some  illustrations  of 
Mr.  Maxim's  '  Experiments  in  Aerial  Navigation.' 

In  Scribner's  Magazine  is  an  account  of  '  American 
Wood  Erigravers,'  with  many  specimens  of  the  work  of 
Henry  Wolf.  Mr.  Noah  Brooks  has  a  paper,  illustrated 
with  portraits,  of  '  Th?  Beginning  of  American  Parties.' 
'  The  Going  of  the  White  Swan '  is  a  touching  story  from 
Labrador,  embodying  some  folk  -  lore  superstition.  A 
poem  by  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  is  given,  and  a  new  novel  by 
George  Meredith  ii  begun. 


MB.  TJ.  MAGQS,  the  well-known  bookseller,  of  Padding- 
ton  Green,  whose  shop  has  long  been  a  favourite  haunt 
of  collector?,  has  retired,  leaving  his  business  to  his  son9, 
B.  D.  andH.  P.  Maggg. 

MB.  J.  M.  COWPER'S  second  series  of  '  Canterbury 
Marriage  Licences '  (1619  to  1660)  is  now  at  the  binder's, 
and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  next  month. 

MB.  ELLIOT  STOCK,  announces  for  early  publication 
the  eighth  section  of  '  The  History  of  the  Deanery  of 
Bicester/  containing  an  account  of  the  parishes  of  Ardley, 
Bucknell,  Caver&neld,  and  Stoke  Lyne. 


txr 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondent? 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate/' 

C.  S.  H.  ("Tabor").  — "A  small  drum,  ordinarily 
beaten  by  a  man  playing  a  pipe  "  (Grove's  '  Dictionary 
of  Music  ').  Also  "  a  kind  of  lute  or  guitar,  with  a  long 
neck  and  six  brass  strings"  ('Century  Diet.').  In  the 
well-known  picture  of  William  Kemp  d  tncing  the  morris, 
the  man  who  accompanies  him  is  beating  on  a  tabor  and 
playing  a  pipe. 

ERRATUM.— P.  12,  col.  2,  1. 11  from  bottom,  for 
dentified  "  read  identified. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  " — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher" — at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings.  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  PARENTAGE  OP  SIR  CLOUDESLEY 

SHOVELL. 
(See  6th  S.  x.  518.) 

I  hope  the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  will  pardon  the 
«gotism  of  the  above  reference  to  my  reply  of  ten 
years  ago  on '  The  Death  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell,' 
in  which  I  said  that  "  Sir  Cloudesley 's  origin  is 
provokingly  hard  to  trace."  Farther  investigation 
at  Norwich  and  in  the  north  of  Norfolk  has  cleared 
up  many  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties  with  which 
the  question  has  been  surrounded ;  and  to  avoid 
constant  repetition  of  the  word  Norfolk,  I  may 
say  at  once  that  the  parishes  of  Binham,  Cley- 
next-the-Sea,  Cockthorpe,  Gimmingham,  Gland- 
ford,  Holt,  Morstoo,  Walcot,  New  Walsingham, 
and  Wiveton,  of  which  the  registers  have  fur- 
nished important  data  for  the  present  note,  are  all 
in  the  northern  or  north-eastern  parts  of  that 
•county. 

The  first  Shovell  I  know  of  was  admitted  a 
•citizen  of  Norwich,  Sept.  21,  1554,  and  is  de- 
scribed in  the  '  Free  Books  of  the  Corporation,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  64,  as  "  Joh'es  Shovell  alien:  indigena 
dyer  apprentic:  Willimi  Morley."  The  odd  ex- 
pression "alien:  indigena"  may  mean  either  that 
he  was  of  foreign  extraction  but  English  birth,  or 
simply  that  he  was  a  foreigner  settled  in  England. 
Many  natives  of  the  Low  Countries  migrated  to 


Norwich  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  "  Shovell "  looks  very  much  like  an  Anglicized 
form  of  some  such  name  as  "Schouwel." 

Other  Shovells  were  admitted  to  the  citizen- 
ship in  the  following  half  century,  and  the  name 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  at  that  period  in  the 
registers  of  various  parishes  in  Norwich.  A  John 
Shovell  was  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  Norwich  from 
Michaelmas,  1606,  to  Michaelmas,  1607,  and  the 
register  of  St.  Saviour's,  Norwich,  contains  the 
following  entries  : — 

"1601.  Nathaniell  Shovell,  the  sonne  of  Mr  Jhon 
Shovell,  was  baptized  the  12  day  of  July." 

"1607.  Martha,  the  wyfe  of  M*  John  Shovell,  was 
buryed  the  10  dale  of  Aprill,  which  tyme  was  in  his 
Shrivewoode  in  A°  predicto." 

At  Binham,  near  Wells-by-the-Sea,  the  register 
gives  the  burial  of  "Nathaniell  Shovell,  gent.," 
April  18,  1636,  and  his  will,  which  is  the  earliest 
Shovell  will  I  have  succeeded  in  finding,  is  dated 
March  3,  1635/6,  and  was  proved  before  the  surro- 
gate at  Wahingham,  June  28,  1636  (Consistory 
Court  of  Norwich,  book  '  Spendlove,'  f.  169).  He 
bequeaths  lands  at  Merston  (Morston)  to  his  son 
Nathaniel  (on  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one) 
and  his  issue,  and  failing  them,  to  his  son  John 
(on  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one)  and  his  issue, 
mentioning  also  his  daughters  Thamasyne  and 
Mary.  Of  these  children  three  were  baptized  at 
Morston,  viz.,  John,  June  26,  1625;  Thamasyne 
(or  Thomasin),  April  16,  1627;  Mary,  Aug.  30, 
1631 ;  and  as  they  were  so  young  at  the  time  ol 
their  father's  death,  and  as  in  his  will  he  contem- 
plates the  possibility  of  his  wife  marrying  again, 
he  was  probably  a  young  man  himself,  and  in  all 
likelihood  the  identical  Nathaniell  who  was 
baptized  at  St.  Saviour's,  Norwich,  in  1601. 

Of  Nathaniel  the  younger  I  have  found  no 
trace,  but  his  brother  John,  baptized  in  1625,  was, 
in  all  probability,  John  Shovell,  of  Cockthorpe 
(close  to  Binham  and  Morston),  father  of  Sir 
doudesley  Shovell  by  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of 
Henry  Jenkenson  by  his  wife  Lucy,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Cloudesley,  of  Cley-next-the-Sea.  This 
last- mentioned  marriage  accounts  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  name  of  Cloudesley  into  the  family. 
Cloudesleys,  under  the  various  forms  of  "  Clowdes- 
ly,"  "  Clowdesley,"  "  Cloudsly,"  "Cloudesley," 
SO.,  appear  in  the  register  of  Little  (or  New) 
Walsingham  as  early  as  1562,  and  in  that  of 
Cley-next-the-Sea  about  half  a  century  later. 
Lucy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cloudesley,  was  bap- 
tized at  Cley-next-the-Sea  July  17,  1608,  and 
married  there,  Jan.  22,  1626/7,  to  Henry  Jenken- 
son. Their  daughter  Anne,  Sir  Cloudesley's 
mother,  was  baptized  there  July  14,  1628,  and 
their  son,  Cloudesley  Jenkenson  (mentioned  in  Sir 
Cloudesley's  will  as  his  uncle),  Aug.  16,  1630. 
In  after  years,  Cloudesley  Jenkenson  had,  by  his 
first  wife  Grace,  a  sou  William,  born  at  Glandford 
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April  16,  1655,  a  daughter  Anne,  baptized  at 
Wiveton  Nov.  18,  1663,  and  a  daughter  Abigail, 
baptized  at  Wiveton  Jan.  28,  1666/7,  all  three  of 
•whom  are  mentioned  in  their  cousin  Sir  Cloudes- 
ley's  will.  Cloudesley  Jenkenson  himself,  who  is 
shown  by  PROF.  LAUGHTON  ('  N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S.  x. 
519)  to  have  been  a  midshipman  and  captain's 
clerk,  and  probably  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  in 
1690,  was  buried  at  St.  Mary's,  Whitechapel, 
May  21,  1696,  and  his  will,  in  which  he  mentions 
his  said  children  William,  Anne,  and  Abigail,  is 
dated  Feb.  13,  1695/6,  and  was  proved  in  the 
P.C.C.  June  9,  1696,  book  '  Bond,'  f.  96. 

The  baptism  of  Clondesley  Shovell,  Nov.  25, 
1650,  is  thus  entered,  or  rather,  as  shown  by  the 
cramped  position  of  the  words,  interpolated,  in  the 
Cockthorpe  register  :  "Cloudesly  Shovell  batizatus 
vicesimo  quinto  Novembris  1650  ";  but  the  hand- 
writing and  the  colour  of  the  ink  show  that  the 
interpolation  is  an  early  one,  and  as  Gilbert 
Orokatt,  in  the  preface  to  his  *  Consolatory  Letter 
to  Lady  Shovell'  (London,  1708),  while  speaking 
of  Sir  Cloudesley's  ancestors,  mentions  "their 
faithful  Adherence  to  King  Charles  the  First,"  it  is 
quite  possible  that  Sir  Cloudesley  may  have  been 
baptized  at  that  date  by  some  Eoyalist  clergyman 
in  private,  and  the  entry  made  soon  after  the  Re- 
storation  in  1660  ;  or,  again,  the  entry  may  have 
been  interpolated  later  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  Sir  Cloudesley's  fame  was  spreading,  to 
secure  to  Cockthorpe  the  distinction  of  being 
identified  as  his  birthplace. 

The  nuncupative  will  of  John  Shovell,  of  Cock- 
thorpe, made  March  22,  1653/4,  and  proved  at 
Westminster  before  the  Judges  of  Probate,  June  12, 
1654  (Principal  Probate  Registry,  book  '  Alchin,' 
f.  260),  contains  these  words  : — 

"  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  Anne  my  wife  all  and 
singular  my  reall  and  personall  estate  whatsoever  Uppon 
Condition  that  shee  shall  pay  or  give  unto  Nathanaell 
John  and  Clowdsley  my  tliree  Bonnes  one  hundred 
pounds  a  peece  to  bee  paid  to  them  at  there  severall 
ages  of  one  and  twentie  yeares.  And  upon  this  Con- 
dition I  make  her  (meaninge  his  said  wife  Anne)  my 
Executrix." 

I  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  the  entry  of  the 
marriage  of  John  Shovell  and  Anne  Jenkenson, 
but  the  widow  Anne  Shovell  was  married,  secondly, 
at  Gimmingharo,  Feb.  8,  1658/9,  to  John  Flax- 
man,  of  Walcot,  and  the  Walcot  register  records 
the  burial  of  John  Shovell,  Feb.  2,  1663/4,  and  of 
Nathaniel  Shovell  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month, 
so  that  from  that  time  Cloudesley  appears  to  have 
been  her  only  Shovell  child  left.  She  had  children 
by  John  Flaxman,  one  of  whom,  Anne,  was  bap- 
tized at  Holt,  Jan.  22,  1671/2,  and  married  at 
Morston,  Sept.  28,  1691,  to  Tnoraas  Shorting,  by 
whom  she  had  eleven  children.  One  of  the  eleven, 
Anne,  became  the  wife  of  William  Brereton,  and 
her  descendant  Capt.  Shovell  Henry  Brereton,  of 
Briningham,  near  Holt,  has  in  his  possession  two 


holograph  letters  from  Sir  Cloudesley  to  Thomas 
Shorting,  one  dated  April  25,  1695,  the  other 
March  2,  1695/6.  The  latter  was  printed  by  Mrs. 
Herbert  Jones,  in  her  '  Historic  Memorials  of  the 
Norfolk  Coast,'  in  Fraser's  Magazine  for  Septem- 
ber, 1881,  p.  334,  and  again,  in  her  '  Sandringham 
Past  and  Present'  (London,  1883),  p.  245.  In 
both  letters  Sir  Cloudesley  sends  his  duty  to  his 
mother  and  love  to  his  sister,  and  signs  himself 
"  your  Loueing  Brother  Clowd  Shouell."  He  was 
evidently  not  particular  about  the  spelling  of 
names,  for  one  letter  is  addressed  to  "  Mr  Thomas 
Shorting,"  the  other  to  "  Mr  Tom  Shortten,"  in- 
both  cases  "  Liueiog  at  Morston  near  Holt  Markett 
in  Norfolk." 

In  Sir  Cloudesley's  will  his  lands  at  Morston- 
are  bequeathed  to  his  "mother  Mr>  Anne  Flax- 
man," with  remainder  to  bis  "sister  M"  Anne 
Shorten,"  and  in  an  account-book  or  ledger,  kept 
with  considerable  neatness  by  Sir  Cloudesley  him- 
self, now  in  the  possession  of  his  descendant  and 
representative  the  Earl  of  Romney,  the  follow- 
ing entry  occurs,  under  date  of  July  29,  1703 : 
"To  JoiP"  Jacobs  for  A  Calash  for  my  Mother 
fHaxman  fourteen  pound."  Further  on  in  the 

same  book  there  is  an  "Account  of  Cash from 

Sr  Clowdisly  Shovells  Decease,"  written  by  bis 
widow,  Lady  Shovell,  in  which,  on  March  1, 
1708/9,  she  entered  :  "  To  Severall  Legacys  pd  in- 
Norfolke,  to  Mother  Flaxman  Bi°  Shorting,  &c., 
making  together  as  per  little  booke  6402."  This 
confirms  Crokatt's  words,  in  his  preface,  as  to 
"  the  good  Old  Gentlewoman,  Sir  Cloudesly's 
Mother,  being  still  alive  "  at  the  time  of  her  son's 
death.  She  died  about  three  months  after  re- 
ceiving her  legacy, being  buried  at  Morston  June  IT, 
1709.  Her  will,  which  is  dated  May  21,  1708,  and 
was  proved  July  11,  1709,  before  the  surrogate  at 
Cockthorpe  (Consistory  Court  of  Norwich,  book 
'  Susanna  ffamm,'  f.  95),  mentions  her  son-in-law 
and  daughter,  Thomas  and  Anne  Shorting,  and 
their  children,  but  does  not  make  any  allusion  to 
her  Shovell  daughter-in-law  and  grand-daughters. 

Thomas  Shorting  was  buried  at  Morston  Oct.  6, 
1727,  his  wife  Anne  Sept.  21,  1734,  and  are  both 
commemorated  in  a  short  monumental  inscription 
in  Morston  Church.  The  epitaph  of  one  of  their 
sons,  on  an  altar-tomb  at  Green  Bay,  Jamaica,  is 
given  as  follows  in  Lawrence- Archer's  '  Monu- 
mental Inscriptions  of  the  British  West  Indies/ 
(London,  1875),  pp.  76,  77  :— 

"  Here  lyes  the  body  of  Captn.  Robert  Shorting,  Com- 
mander of  His  Majesty's  ship  Deale  Castle,  who  departed 

this  life  on  the  eleventh  day  of  May,  17...  in  the 

year  of  his  age.  He  was  son  of  Thomas  Shorting,  Esq.. 
Cloudsly  Shovel,  Hear  Admiral  of  Great  Britain." 

The  log  -  book  of  the  Deale  Castle,  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  shows  that  1734  was  the 
year  of  his  death,  and  as  he  was  baptized  at  Mors- 
ton Sept.  7,  1701,  he  was  in  the  thirty-third  year 
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of  his  age.  The  remaining  hiatus  might  probabli 
be  filled  up  with  the  words,  "and  nephew  of  Sir.' 
All  our  authentic  knowledge  of  Sir  Cloudesley's 
boyhood  is  derived  from  Gilbert  Grokatt,  whose 
authority  ought  to  be  good,  for  he  was  rector,  from 
1691  to  1711,  of  Orayford,  the  Kentish  parish  in 
which  Sir  Cloudesley'a  country  house,  May  Place, 
bought  by  him  in  1694,  was  situated.  Sir  Cloudes- 
ley, as  appears  from  the  '  Consolatory  Letter 
itself,  pp.  86,  87,  was  a  regular  and  devout  attend- 
ant; at  the  services  and  liberal  in  the  "  repairing 
•and  beautifying  "  of  the  church  ;  so  he  was,  nc 
doubt,  on  friendly  terms  with  the  rector,  and  may 
be  presumed  to  have  told  him  something  of  his 
•early  life.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  much  that 
•Grokatt  tells  us  ;  but  he  does  say  that  the  young 
Cloudesley  Shovell  was  carefully  trained  in  such 
learning  as  the  country  schools  afforded  ;  that 
-when  he  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age  the 
famous  Admiral  Sir  Christopher  Myngs  took  him 
AS  a  gentleman  volunteer  in  the  fleet ;  that  he 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with  the  Dutch  ; 
and  that  subsequently  (no  doubt  after  the  death  of 
Myngs  in  1666)  he  was  advanced  by  Sir  John  Nar- 
.b rough  "  from  one  post  to  another,  until  he  became 
-one  of  the  most  considerable  captains  in  the  fleet." 
Sir  John  Narbrough,  whose  widow  Sir  Cloudes- 
ley ultimately  married,  was,  like  him,  a  native  of 
Cockthorpe,  and  the  boy's  first  patron,  Sir  Chris- 
topher Myngs,  was  born  in  the  neighbouring 
.parish  of  Salthouse,  as  Prof.  Laughton  shows  in 
his  memoir  of  Myngs  in  the  'Dictionary  of 
^National  Biography.' 

Sir  Cloudesley's  first  appearance  "  in  print,"  so 
far  I  as  know,  is  in  "  A  Particular  Narrative  of 
the  Burning  in  the  Port  of  Tripoli,  Four  Men  of 

War By    Sir    John    Narbrougb, On    the 

14th    of    January,     1675/6 In     the    Savoy, 

Printed  by  Tho:  Newcomb,  1676."  In  this 
thin  folio  pamphlet  Sir  John  Narbrough  writes 
from  on  board  the  Harwich  at  Malta,  under  date 
-of  Feb.  18,  1675/6,  and  describes  the  successful 
operations  at  Tripoli  carried  out  by  the  twelve  boats 
•of  his  squadron  with  his  "Lieutenant  Cloudisley 
-Shouell "  as  commander-in-chief  of  them  all. 

Thenceforward  Sir  Cloudesley's  brilliant  naval 
career  is  well  known,  down  to  the  fatal  wreck  of 
lis  flag-ship,  the  Association,  among  the  Scilly 
Islands  on  the  night  of  Oct.  22,  1707,  when  he 
was  thrown  on  shore  in  Porthellick  Cove,  either 
already  dead,  or,  according  to  family  tradition, 
-atill  alive,  but  soon  killed  by  wreckers  for  the  sake 
of  his  emerald  ring  (see  6t&  S.  x.  518).  Just  two 
months  later,  Dec.  22,  1707,  he  was  buried  in  state 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where,  in  the  following 
year,  the  existing  monument  to  his  memory  was 
erected  by  Queen  Anne.  His  will,  dated  April  29, 
1701,  was  proved  in  the  P.C.C.,  Jan.  13,  1707/8, 
took  '  Barrett,'  f.  21. 

To  complete  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell'a   family 


history,  I  may  add  that  he  married  at  Allhallows 
Staining,  London,  March  10,  1690/1,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Hill,  Esq.,  and  widow  of  his  old 
chief  Sir  John  Narbrough.     She  died  April  15, 
and  was  buried  at  Crayford,  co.  Kent,  April  22, 
1732.      Her  will,  dated  Oct.   12,   1726,   with  a 
codicil  of  Oct.  15,  1729,  was  proved  in  the  P.C.C. 
April   17,   1732,   book   'Bedford,'   f.   120.      Sir 
Cloudesley's   only  children   were  two  daughters, 
Elizabeth  and  Anne.     Elizabeth,  born  Nov.  3,  and 
baptized  at  St.   Mary's,   Whitechapel,  NOT.  22, 
1692,  was  married  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall, 
Aug.   19,   1708,   to   Sir  Kobert    Marsham,  fifth 
baronet,    who    in  1716   was    created   Baron    of 
Romney,  and  who  died  Nov.  28, 1724.    She  had 
several  children  by  him,  and  her  descendants  at 
the  present  time  are  very  numerous.     She  was 
married,  secondly,  in  September,  1732,  to  John, 
Lord  Carmichael,  afterwards  third  Earl  of  Hynd- 
ford,  and  by  him,  who  survived  her,  had  a  son, 
who  died  in  infancy.      She  died  at  the   Hague 
Nov.  17,  and  was  buried  at  Crayford  Nov.  30, 
1750.     Sir  Cloudesley's  younger  daughter,  Anne, 
was  born  Nov.  14,  baptized  at  St.  Olave's,  Hart 
Street,  London,  Nov.   18,  1696,  and  married  at 
St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  March  6,  1717/8,  to  the 
Hon.  Robert  Mansell,  who  died  April  29,  1723. 
She  had  three  children  by  him,  who  all  died  young 
or  unmarried.     She  was   married,  secondly,  at 
Charlton,  co.  Kent,  July  28,  1726,  to  John  Black- 
wood,  Esq.,  and  by  him,  who  survived  her,  had 
three  children,  through  whom  her  descendants, 
like  those  of  her  sister  Elizabeth,  are  now  very 
numerous,  though  the  name  of  Blackwood  in  that 
line  is  extinct.    She  died  Oct.  20,  and  was  buried 
at  Crayford,  Oct.  27,  1741. 

Except  in  quotations,  I  have  adopted  the  com- 
mon form  of  the  name  "  Cloudesley  "  as  the  one 
In  most  general  use  in  printed  books,  though 
Crokatt,  in  his  '  Consolatory  Letter,'  uniformly 
makes  it  "Cloudesly."  It  is  written  "Cloudes- 
ley "  in  two  of  Sir  Cloudesley's  Patents  under 
:he  Great  Seal,  which,  together  with  a  number  of 
i\s  commissions  and  appointments,  ranging  from 
L689  to  1705,  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Romney.  In  his  commissions  the  name  is  usually 
written  either  "Cloudesly"  or  "Cloudisly,"  very 
rarely  "Cloudesley,"  "  Clowdesly,"  " Clowdisly," 
or  "  Clowdisley."  In  the  British  Museum,  Add. 
MS.  18986,  f.  429,  a  certificate,  under  date  of 
March  17, 1679/80,  is  signed  "Clowdisley  Shouell," 
and  in  Add.  MS.  12102,  f.  3,  a  holograph  letter, 
dated  July  27,  1690,  is  signed  "Cloudisley 
Shouell."  These  are  the  only  instances  I  have 
seen  of  the  full-length  signature  of  his  Christian 
name,  which  he  usually  abbreviated  into  "  Clow." 
or  "  Clowd."  In  the  account-book  or  ledger  which 
'.  have  previously  referred  to,  the  name  is  very 
ilearly^written  by  Lady  Shovell  as  "  Clowdisly." 

R.    MARSHAM-TOWNSHKND. 
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DANTElANA. 

(See  8">  S.  i.  4. 113 ;  ii.  22;  v.  162,  269,  481.) 
My  thanks  are  due  to  LADY  RUSSELL  and  SIGNOR 
BELLEZZA  for  kindly  supplying  the  reference* 
to  Prof.  Max  Miiller's  allusion  at  the  penultimate 
reference.  None  the  less  also  to  PROF.  TOMLIN- 
SON  for  his  encouraging  remarks  on  my  latest  effort 
to  clear  a  difficult  passage  from  the  mists  of  ob- 
scurity. And  I  render  them  all  the  more  gratefully 
as  the  Professor's  friendly  criticism  has  resulted  for 
me  in  an  acquaintance  with  his  own  admirable 
translation  of  the  'Inferno,'  and  has  led  me  to 
modify  my  estimate  of  Gary's  rendering.  ^  A  com- 
parison between  the  two  and  the  original  has, 
furthermore,  convinced  me  of  the  justness  of  the 
Professor's  stricture,  read  in  the  light  of  which 
Gary's  version  almost  seems  to  merit  the  full  force 
of  the  sapient  Italian  alliterative  proverb,  "Tra- 
duttore,  traditore." 

PROF.  TOMLINSON'S  interesting  article  at  the  last 
reference,  in  dealing  with  Dante's  eschatology, 
treads  on  delicate  ground,  bristling  with  difficulties, 
upon  which  I  am  not  careful  to  poach,  lest  I  prick 
my  ankles  ;  but  the  following  excerpt  from  Farrar's 
*  Mercy  and  Judgment '  (p.  65)  will  serve,  so  far 
as  the  poet's  view  is  concerned,  as  a  fitting  pendant 
to  it : — 

"  The  scholastic  doctrine  of  purgatory  may  be  found 
reflected  in  the  frightful '  Inferno '  of  Dante ;  and  the 
part  played  by  the  wild  visions  of  monks  and  ascetics 
in  stereotyping  the  ordinary  conception  may  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that  Dante  largely  borrowed  his  notions  of 
infernal  torments  from  the  visions  of  Alberic,  published 
in  the  twelfth  century,  at  Monte  Caesino.  See  Ozanam, 
'  Les  Poetes  Franciscains,'  p.  415." 

But  to  continue  our  readings. 
1.  '  Inferno,'  vii.  98,  99.— 

Gia  ogni  stella  cade,  che  saliva 

Quando  mi  mosei,  e  '1  troppo  star  si  vieta. 

The  words  are  Virgil's,  as  Virgil  and  Dante  are 
descending  towards  the  Stygian  pool  in  the  fifth 
circle,  and  are  Englished  by  Gary  thus  : — 
Each  star  is  falling  now, 

That  mounted  at  our  entrance,  and  forbids 

Too  long  our  tarrying, 

with  the  note,  "  So  Boccaccio,  '  Giu  ogni  stella  a 
cader  comincio,  che  salia.'    Dec.  G.  3,  at  the  end." 
Prof.    Tomlinson    renders    the    passage  more  in 
accordance  with  both  its  letter  and  spirit : — 
Each  star  already  sinks  that  did  ascend 
When  I  get  out :  to  loiter  we  're  forebade. 

The  difficulty  of  the  lines  lies  in  the  question,  By 
what  were  the  two  poets  forbidden  to  loiter :  the 
decline  of  night  or  a  protracted  dallying  with  evil  ? 
Lombard!  touches  on  both  thus : — 

"Dee  intendersi  come  se  detto  avesse:  Gia  hanno 
passato  il  mezzo  cielo,  e  cadano  verso  occidente  le  stelle, 
che  mentre  entrammo  nell'  Inferno  in  oriente  salivano. 
Ed  eseendovi  entrati  mentre  lo  giorno  se  n'  andava,  e 
1'  acre  bruno  toelieva  gli  animai,  che  sono  in  terra,  dalle 
faticbe,  &c.,  ch'  e  quanto  a  dire,  sul  principiar  dalla 


notte,  viene,  coei  dicendo,  a  dichiarare  passata  la  mezza 
notte.  Questo  luogo  di  Dante,  dice  il  Danielle,  fa  piu 
chiaro  quel  di  Virgilio,  che  e  nel  secondo  dell'  Eneide  : 
suadentque  cadentia  sidera  eomnos.  E  '1  troppo  star  si 
vieta :  allude  all'  ineegnamento  degli  aacetici,  che  nella 
considerazione  de'  vizi  non  si  fermi  la  mente  di  soverchio, 
ma  solo  quanto  basta  a  conoecerne  la  bruttezza  loro  e 
pernizie." 

Gary  evidently  misses  the  two  distinct  ideas 
contained  in  the  quotation,  assigning,  by  his  trans- 
lation, the  advance  of  dawn  as  the  reason  why  the 
two  poets  were  forbidden  to  tarry,  whereas,  as 
Prof.  Tomlinson's  rendering  makes  clear,  it  was 
something  else — which  something  else  is  articulated 
with  no  uncertain  sound  by  Lombard!.  The  expla- 
nation may  afford  scant  interest  to  cursory  readers, 
but  will  be  very  acceptable  to  Danteian  students 
and  the  "  advanced  woman  "  of  the  type  of  Sarah 
Grand's  Evadne.  Ford's  translation,  though  more 
definite  than  Gary's,  is  equally  wide  of  the  mark 
and  inaccurate : — 
Each  star,  when  I  came  forth,  that  mounting  shone, 
Now  falls,  and  time  forbids  protracted  stay. 

2.  '  Inferno,'  viii.  1. — 

lo  dico,  sequitando,  &c. 

There  has  been  much  needless  speculation  about 
the  precise  meaning  of  this  very  simple  fafon  de 
parler.  Whether  we  take  Gary's  embellished  ren- 
dering, "  My  theme  pursuing,"  or  Ford's  still 
more  grandiloquent  version,  "  I  prosecute  my 
theme,"  or  Prof.  Tomlinson's  straightforward 
translation,  "  I  say  continuing,"  I  never  could  get 
at  any  tangible  reason  for  so  "  much  ado  about 
nothing."  But  some  critics  have  the  fatal  facility 
of  weaving  specious-looking  word-structures  out  of 
airy  nothings.  I  do  not  envy  them  their  gift. 
Surely  the  only  sense  that  lies  in  the  phrase  is 
that  Dante  was  taking  up  the  thread  where  he  had 
dropped  it  at  the  close  of  canto  vii.  Lombardi 
thus  refers  to  these  spinners  of  difficulties  where 
none  exist : — 

"  Ad  alcuni,  che  da  questo  modo  d'  incominciare  pre 
tendono  di  trarre  conferma  per  1'  opinione  loro,  che 
scritti  avesse  Dante  i  sette  canti  precedent!  anteriormente 
al  suo  esilio,  e  che  ricominciasse  di  qui  dopo  1'  esilio 
1'  intralasciato  lavoro,  risponde,  a  mio  giudizio,  ottima- 
mente  il  Marchese  Scipione  Maffei  ('  Oseerv.  Lett.,'  t.  ii. 
p.  249),  che  per  la  medesima  ragione  potrebbesi  dire  che 
anche  1'  Ariosto  interrompesee,  e  poi  in  altro  paese  il  suo 
poema  riassumesse,  perche  dice  nel  principio  del  canto 
xvi. :  '  Dico  la  bella  istoria  ripigliando';  e  nel  principle 
del  xxii. :  '  Ma  tornando  al  lavor,  che  vario  ordisco.' " 

Precisely  so  ;  the  same  reason  holds  good  in  both 
cases.  Gary's  repudiation  of  the  supposed  mean- 
ing is  still  more  interesting  and  conclusive  : — 

"  It  is  related  by  some  of  the  early  commentators  that 
the  seven  preceding  cantos  were  found  at  Florence  after 
our  Poet's  banishment  by  some  one  who  was  searching 
over  his  papers,  which  were  left  in  that  city ;  that  by 
this  person  they  were  taken  to  Dino  Frescobaldi;  and 
that  he,  being  much  delighted  with  them,  forwarded 
them  to  the  Marchese  Morello  Malaspina,  at  whose 
entreaty  the  poem  was  resumed.  This  account,  though 
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very  circumstantially  related,  is  rendered  improbable  by 
the  prophecy  of  Ciacco  in  the  sixth  canto,  which  must 
have  been  written  after  the  events  to  which  it  alludes. 
The  manner  in  which  the  present  canto  opens  furnishes 
no  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  report;  for,  as  Maffei 
remarks,  in  his  '  Oaservazioni  Letterarie,'  referi  ed  to  by 
Lombard!,  it  might  as  well  be  affirmed  that  Ariosto  was 
interrupted  in  his  'Orlando  Furioso '  because  he  begins 
c.  xvi., 

Dico  la  bella  istoria  ripigliando, 
and  c.  xxii.j 

Ma  tornando  al  lavor,  che  vario  ordisco." 
3.  '  Inferno,'  viii.  45. — 
Benedetta  colei  che  'n  te  s'  incinse. 
Blest  was  she  in  whom 
Thou  wast  conceived.— Gary. 

For  ever  be 

The  womb/that  bare  thee,  Bless'd  ! — Ford. 
Blest  be  thy  mother's  womb  for  thy  dear  sake. 

Prof.  Tomlineon. 

Of  the  three  the  first,  in  my  judgment,  translates 
the  poet's  thought  most  literally,  the  second  and 
last  most  idiomatically.  For  a  wonder,  too,  Gary's 
effort  is  simpler  than  the  Professor's.  "  For  thy 
dear  sake,"  though  unquestionably  there  in  germ, 
looks  like  an  addition  for  rhyme's  sake,  and  does  not 
sprout  naturally.  But  it  is  with  Dante's  expres- 
sion rather  than  with  its  rendering  into  English  that 
I  am  concerned.  This  idiomatic  little  line  has, 
teste  Gary,  proved  a  gin  to  more  than  one  expositor, 
though  why  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand. 
"Several  of  the  commentators,"  he  says,  "have 
stumbled  at  this  word,  which  is  the  same  as 
enceinte  in  French,  and  insciens  in  Latin.  For 
many  instances  in  which  it  is  thus  used,  see  the 
notes  on  Boccaccio's  'Decameron,'  p.  101,  in  the 
Giunti  edition,  1573." 

Lombardi's  exposition  is  worth  reproducing  : — 
"  Benedetta  la  donna,  che  di  te  rimase  gravida  :  e  pero 
vestendosi,  e  cingendosi,  cingeva  se  stessa,  e  te  ancora, 
che  eri  nel  suo  yentre.  Cosi  il  Venturi,  ed  in  somigliante 
maniera  anche  il  Landino,  Vellutello,  e  Daniello.  Ma  a 
che  tanta  bprra?  Incignersi  (qualunque  sia  la  di  lui 
origine)  significa  ingravidarsi,  e  1'  in  te  vale  lo  stesso  che 
di  te*  o  con  te.\  Bene  pero  chiosa  il  Volpi,  incignersi  in 
alcuno,  per  ingravidarsi  d'  alcuno." 

A  clearer  and  more  succinct  explanation  of  a 
very  simple  idiom  could  not  be  given.  Incignersi, 
to  cincture  oneself  with,  in  the  sense  of  being 
cinctured  by,  is  a  pretty  and  poetic  Italian  conceit, 
which  equals  the  balder  prose  of  ingravidarsi,  or  to 
become  pregnant.  Where  the  fancied  obscurity 
comes  in  passeth  even  my  very  average  intelli- 
gence. But  I  note  it  as  having  occurred  to  more 
astute  minds,  and  as  a  curious  sample  of  a  curious 
cerebration. 

I  wish,  by  the  way,  as  must  all  lovers  of  Dante, 
that  Prof.  Tomlinson  could  see  his  way  to  give 


*  "Oltre  che  cio  si  deduce  dall'  essere  sinonimi 
incignersi  ed  ingravidarsi,  e  dal  dirsi  comunemente  la 
madre  gravida  del  tal  figliuolo;  serva  di  riprova  il 
trovarsi  la  di  adoprata  per  la  in,  come  mostra  il  Cinonio." 

t  "  Vedi  il  Vocabolario  nella  Or.  sotto  la  particella  in." 


us,  despite  his  advancing  years,  an  English 
rendering  of  the  '  Purgatorio '  and  '  Paradiso.'  One 
disappointment  only  his  version  of  the  '  Inferno  ' 
causes  me,  viz.,  that  he  does  not  number  every 
third  or  fifth  line,  as  his  author  does.  To  find  the 
fortieth  or  fiftieth  line  is  like  looking  for  the  pro- 
verbial needle.  But  then  he  sins  in  this  respect  in 
goodly  company.  Not  that  the  omission  is  thereby 
absolved — it  is  only  shared.  J.  B.  S. 

Manchester. 

STEPHEN  MARSHALL. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  '  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography '  seems  to  have  copied  from 
the  authorities  he  quotes  in  reference  to  this  divine 
without  much  discrimination.  I  cannot  prove  who 
was  the  father  of  Stephen  Marshall,  a  task  which 
has  baffled  both  myself  and  the  late  Col.  Chester, 
who  took  much  interest  in  the  question ;  but  I  can 
add  a  few  facts  which  may  serve  as  a  clue  to  ob- 
taining more  information  than  we  have  at  present. 
So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  evidence  for  saying 
that  Marshall  was  the  son  of  a  glover  and  very 
poor.  He  was  ordained  priest  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  March  12,  1619/20,  then  aged  about 
twenty-four.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  he 
was  born  in  or  about  1596.  The  registers  of  God- 
manchester,  where  he  was  born,  do  not  exist  of 
that  date,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  tran- 
scripts do,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one  has 
examined  them. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  '  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography '  has  fallen  into  a  mistake  in 
reference  to  Marshall's  marriage.  He  states  that 
"  he  married,  about  1629,  a  rich  widow,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Dutton,  of  Dutton,  Cheshire." 
But  this  woman  was  probably  the  mother  of  Beck 
and  Nan  Marshall,  the  actresses,  and  wife  of  the 
Marshall  who  was  chaplain  to  Lord  Gerard.  It 
has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  that  Beck  and 
Nan  were  not  the  daughters  of  Stephen  Marshall, 
as  was  asserted  by  Pepys.  Stephen  Marshall  never 
was  chaplain  to  Lord  Gerard.  Elizabeth  Marshall 
was  the  bastard  daughter  of  John  Dutton. 

The  wife  of  Stephen  Marshall  appears  to  have 
been  the  daughter  of  Robert  Castell,  of  East  Hatley, 
co.  Cambridge,  and  of  Woodham  Walter,  co.  Essex, 
by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edmund  Alleyne,  and 
her  brother  Edward  was  created  a  baronet.  Robert 
Castell,  brother  to  Stephen  Marshall's  wife,  made 
his  will  Nov.  6,  1637,  proved  in  P.C.C.  Oct.  10, 
1638.  He  mentions  bis  brother,  Sir  Edward  Allen, 
Bart.  (Allen  =  Alleyne),  and  "brother,  Stephen 
Marshall,  minister  and  preacher  of  God's  Word  at 
Fynchfield."  It  is,  therefore,  no  unfair  inference 
to  draw  that  Stephen  Marshall's  wife  was  the 
sister  of  Robert  Castell.  When  Stephen  Marshall 
made  his  will  he  was  evidently  in  articulo  mortis, 
because  he  signed  it  with  his  mark.  He  made  it 
as  "of  Ipswich,"  and  this  points  to  the  conclusion 
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that  he  died  there  rather  than  in  London,  as  stated 
by  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  '  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.' 

Stephen  Marshall  had  a  sister,  mentioned  in 
his  will  as  wife  of  Newman  (Thomas  Newman, 
ejected  from  Heydon,  co.  Norfolk,  1662),  who  had 
two  children,  John  and  Mary.  He  had  also  a 
kinswoman  named  Jane  Wood.  In  1630  he  had 
licence  to  be  a  schoolmaster  from  the  Vicar- 
General  (see  'Miscellanea  Marescalliana,'  i.  120; 
ii.  pt.  ii.  150). 

It  should  be  noticed  that  his  daughter  Mary, 
who  in  conjunction  with  her  sister  Susanna  proved 
her  father's  will  in  1655,  was  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Langham.of  Clapham,  co.  Surrey.  His  will,  dated 
Feb.  1,  1694,  was  proved  in  P.C.C.  May  30, 1695 
(75  Irby).  ('  Miscellanea  Marescalliana,'  vol.  ii. 
pt.  ).  p.  49).  In  a  painter's  work  book  in  Coll. 
Arms,  marked  H/l,  t'o.  123,  there  is  a  note  of  the 
arms  painted  for  his  funeral,  impaled  with  the 
coat  of  the  Marshalls  of  Woodwalton,  and  sub- 
sequently of  Finch  in^field.  At  the  time  Stephen 
Marshall  was  made  Vicar  of  Finchingfield,  Sir 
John  Marshall,  the  head  of  the  Woodwalton  family, 
had  come  into  possession  of  the  manor  of  Sculping 
in  Finchingfield,  jure  uxoris,  and  hence  there  is  a 
probable  reason  for  Marshall  obtaining  that  bene- 
fice. Then  from  the  evidence  of  the  above-men- 
tioned painter's  work  book  it  is  clear  that  his 
daughter  claimed  the  arms  of  the  Woodwalton 
family,  and  this  points  very  strongly  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Stephen  Marshall  was  of  the  same  family 
as  Sir  John  Marshall,  and  not  of  the  mean  origin 
suggested  by  his  biographers.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  register  of  Godmanchester  does  not  exist 
for  the  date  when  Marshall  was  born,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  an  examination  of  the  transcripts 
would  reveal  an  entry  which  might  serve  to  place 
him  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Woodwalton  Marshalls. 
I  have  worked  this  out  in  my  '  Miscellanea  Mares- 
calliana '  very  fully,  except  so  far  as  local  wills  and 
parish  registers  are  concerned. 

GEORGE  W.  MARSHALL. 
College  of  Arms,  E.G. 


POOLE'S  '  INDEX.' — In  Poole's  '  Index  to  Perio- 
dical Literature,'  by  the  late  famous  Chicago 
librarian,  one  title  is,  of  course,  "Lakes,"  and  under 
this  the  sub-title,  "Great  Lakes  of  North  America." 
Under  this  heading  the  first  magazine  articles 
mentioned  are  on  their  cities  and  trade,  defence 
of  them,  early  navigation  on  them,  their  influence 
pa  autumnal  seasons,  their  legends,  and  then,  next 
in  alphabetical  order,  letters  from  them.  As  to  the 
last  title  reference  is  made  to  Blackwood,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  396  and  735.  But  the  articles  here  specified, 
on  turning  to  Blackwood,  we  find  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  any  link  in  the  chain  of 
American  lakes.  They  consist  altogether  in  the 
effusions  of  a  German  tourist  in  the  English  lake 


district,  rambling  to  Rydal  Mount  and  visiting 
Wordsworth.  This  blunder  is  a  fit  pendant  to 
that  in  the  legal  index  wherein  we  read,  "  Best, 
Wm.  D.,  Judgo,  Great  Mind." 

JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 
Madison,  Wis.,  U.S. 

CURIOUS  IF  TRUE. — 

"  I  wonder  if  any  of  my  readers  recollect  that  it  used 
to  be  a  custom,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  villages  in 
America,  to  place  in  the  centre  of  a  hive  of  bees,  which 
was  found  in  every  cottage  garden,  a  wee  morsel  of  the 
sacred  wafer,  kept  back  from  the  Celebration  ?  Well  it 
uaed  to  be  the  case,  and  this  atom  used  to  be  called  '  the 
little  God  Almighty,'  and  was  supposed  to  ensure  the 
bees  from  all  harm,  and  that  the  crops  of  honey  in  such 
a  protected  hive  should  be  far  above  the  average.  It 
was  never  to  be  moved.  It  was  placed  there  by  the 
priest,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  centre,  round 
which  all  that  went  on  in  that  special  hive  moved." 

So  writes  Mrs.  Panton  in  '  Within  Four  Walls,' 
p.  274.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

INFLUENZA  IN  1779. — The  Hon.  Mrs.  Boscawen, 
writing  on  Dec.  30,  1779,  says  :  "  Mrs.  Leveson  is 
perfectly  well,  pour  Monsieur  son  Seigneur  et 
Matt  re,  he  has,  indeed,  been  much  otherwise  with 
the  '  influenza,'  but  is  now  got  abroad  again." 

G.  L.  G. 

"  LITHOGRAM." — The  note  on  the  word  photo- 
gram  reminds  me  that  some  years  ago  I  saw  an 
English  book  on  botany  (I  believe  it  was  Schom- 
burg's  'Flora  of  Barbados')  in  which  the  litho- 
graphed plates  were  described  as  lithograms. 

L.  L.  K. 

MARRYING  AT  YARMOUTH  IN  1625. — Accord- 
ing to  White's  'Norfolk,'  p.  273,  in  the  year 
1625  an  order  was  made  at  Yarmouth, 

"  that  the  poor  of  the  town  should  be  prohibited  from 
marrying,  unless  they  could  show,  by  the  handwriting 
of  the  Alderman  and  Chief  Constable  of  the  Ward  in 
which  tli"y  resided,  that  they  were  capable  of  main- 
taining a  family." 

PAUL  BIERLET. 

"  WHITE  HORSES." — The  Daily  Telegraph  of 
Nov.  30,  1894,  p.  4,  col.  6,  speaks  of  "  those  foam- 
ing and  tumbling  waves  which  are  known  to  school- 
ooys  as  white  horses."  I  should  be  sorry  to  be 
thought  to  set  a  low  value  on  the  additions  which 
schoolboys  have  made  to  our  vocabulary.  They 
lave  been  more  numerous  than  some  of  us  think, 
and  a  few  are  of  permanent  value ;  but  is  the 
word  above  quoted  among  the  number  ?  I  think 
not ;  but  at  present  I  lack  evidence,  though  I  have 
a  dreamy  impression  of  having  met  with  "  white 
lorses  "  somewhere  or  other  in  the  literature  of 
he  early  part  of  the  last  century.  The  fishermen 
of  the  Lincolnshire  coast  were  wont  to  speak  of 
'  white  horses  "  fifty  years  ago. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 
Kirton-in-Lindsey. 
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Qmnts. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

WILLIAM  PITT,  FIRST  EARL  OF  CHATHAM,  was 
born,  according  to  the  Rev.  Francis  Thackeray, 
"on  15  November,  1708,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
James,  Westminster."  He  was  baptized  at  the 
church  of  St.  James,  Piccadilly,  on  Dec.  13  fol- 
lowing. Is  it  possible  to  identify  the  house  in 
which  he  was  born  ? 

Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  '  History  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,' says,  "The  African  slave  trade 
was  still  an  important  branch  of  British  enterprise 

and  no  less  a  statesman  than  the  elder  Pitt 

made  its  development  a  main  object  of  his  policy" 
(vol.  i.  p.  504).  Where  is  the  authority  for  this 
statement  to  be  found  ?  G.  F.  B.  B. 

'  MR.  PITT'S  LETTER  ON  SUPERSTITION,  ADDRESSED 
TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND.' — What  authority  is 
there  for  ascribing  this  letter  to  the  great  Earl  of 
Chatham  ?  There  are  seven  editions  of  it  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  last  of  which  was  published 
in  1873.  It  is  said  to  have  been  "printed  in  the 
year  1733  in  the  London  Journal";  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  trace  it  in  the  imperfect  volume  for 
that  year  ia  the  Burney  Collection. 

G.  F.  B.  B. 

ST.  CECILIA. — I  have  in  my  possession  a  re- 
markable miniature  painting  of  St.  Cecilia,  the 
date  being  1714,  and  the  name  of  the  artist 
Catherine  da  Costa.  I  am  anxious  to  know  if  any 
of  your  readers  can  give  me  information  on  the 
subject.  The  colours  used  are  opaque,  instead  of 
semi-transparent,  which  is  the  usual  mode  of 
colouring  in  miniature  painting.  What  is  its 
probable  value  ?  EMILY  F.  LUMSDEN. 

1,  Richmond  Villas,  Baling,  W. 

PEREGIL  AND  THE  PEREQIL  QUESTION. — Can 


that  there  are  no  German  carols.  What  founda- 
tion is  there  for  such  a  statement  ?  I  shall  be 
glad  of  any  information  on  the  subject. 

CARUS  VALE  COLLIER. 
Davington  Priory,  Kent. 

Louis  XVIII.  AT  GHENT.  —  Can  any  reader 
give  me  the  title,  name  of  author,  and  date  of 
publishing  of  a  work  in  English  relating  to  the 
sojourn  of  Louis  XVIII.  at  Ghent,  during  "  the 
Hundred  Days,"  which  I  believe  was  subsequently 
translated  into  French  ?  C.  C.  B. 

SIR  THOMAS  PARR. — Would  any  of  your  kind 
readers  inform  me  as  to  the  lineal  descendants  and 
present  legitimate  representatives  of  the  famous 
Sir  Thomas  Parr,  of  Kendal  Castle,  whose  daughter 
was  Queen  Katherine  Parr,  surviving  Henry  VIII., 
or  refer  me  to  books  on  the  subject  'I  I  have  the 
full  pedigree  from  the  Leofrics,  Earls  of  Mercia 
and  Chester,  Algar  and  his  daughter,  who  married 
Ivo  de  Taillebois  (temp.  William  I.),  then  De 
Lancastres,  then  De  Brus  (Robt.  Brace's  ancestor), 
then  De  Boos,  then  Del  Parre,  down  to  Sir  Thomas 
Parr ;  but  I  want  a  detailed  record  of  his  lineal 
descendants  down  to  the  present  time — say  the  late 
Canon  Parr,  of  Preston,  Lancaster,  a  kinsman  of 


the  writer. 


WALTER  SCHOLES. 


any  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  supply  me  with  definite 
information  respecting  the  above  1  I  am  told  that 
Peregil  is  an  island  belonging  to  Spain,  off  the 
coast  of  Morocco,  and  that,  if  fortified  (for  which 
it  ia  admirably  suited),  it  would  be  invaluable 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  on  aceount  of  its 
proximity  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Further, 
that  there  has  been  some  question  of  the  English 
Government  trying  to  obtain  possession  of  it. 
More  complete  information  would  be  gratefully 
received.  E.  J.  F. 

GERMAN  CAROLS. — I  have  recently  been  look- 
ing into  the  subject  of  Christmas  carols,  but  am 
unable  to  find  any  carols  belonging  peculiarly  to 
Germany.  I  am  informed  that  in  Germany  the 
custom  of  singing  carols  was  not  practised,  and 


BADINGS  AND  COLUNTON  CHURCHES  IN  DEVON- 
SHIRE.— The  '  Antiquarian  Itinerary  '  (London, 
1816)  states  that  William  the  Conqueror  gave 
(inter  alia)  these  churches,  also  that  of  St.  Olave's, 
afterwards  the  Priory  of  St.  Nicholas,  Exeter,  to 
Battle  Abbey,  in  Sussex.  Colunton  evidently 
must  be  Collumpton,  or  Cullompton,  as  this  church/ 
once  belonged  to  Battle  Abbey,  afterwards  passing 
to  St.  Nicholas  Priory,  and  so  remaining  until  th« 
Dissolution.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
in  what  part  of  this  county  the  church  of  Badings 
was  situated  ;  or  what  is  its  modern  name  ? 

A.  J.  DAVT. 
Torquay. 

HERALDRY. — My  ancestor,  French,  having  left 
his  country  at  the  Bevocationof  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
our  family  is  not  represented  in  Hozier.  But  we 
have  a  seal  with  the  coat  of  arms  surmounted  by  a 
count's  coronet.  I  shall  feel  obliged  for  informa- 
tion as  to  whether  there  is  a  Heralds'  Office  in  Paris, 
or  any  provincial  office  in  Languedoc,  where  the 
family  estate  was,  that  could  give  me  any  informa- 
tion such  as  Hozier  supplies.  HUGUENOT. 

THE  GAME  OF  PORTO  BELLO. — What  was  this 
game  ?  It  is  mentioned  in  a  guide-book  as  one  of 
the  attractions  of  a  library  at  Hasting  early  in  this 
century.  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

MATTHEW  ABHTON.  —  Provost  of  Wingham 
College,  1433,  until  his  death  (?  what  year),  and 
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was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  this  chuich.     Had 
been  Eector  of  Ivy  Church,  in  Kent,  1408-12. 
Any  particulars  acceptable.     ARTHUR  HUSSEY. 
Wingham,  near  Dover. 

SIR  GEORGE  CHALMERS. — Can  any  one  tell  me 
if  Sir  George  Chalmers,  Bart.,  is  considered  a  good 
portrait  painter  ?  He  was  a  pupil  of  Allan 
Ramsay's,  and  practised  at  Hull.  I  have  a  picture 
by  him  of  my  great-grandmother,  Mrs.  Ferrier, 
painted  when  Miss  Coutts,  in  Edinburgh,  1765, 
but  hare  never  come  across  another,  and  should 
like  to  know  if  there  are  many  in  existence.  He 
painted  a  portrait  of  a  Lord  Blakeney.  He  was  a 
Jacobite,  and  forfeited  his  estates.  J.  FEKRIER. 

11,  Formosa  Street,  Maida  Hill,  W. 

[Nothing  ia  said  concerning  his  merits  in  Bryan  or  in 
the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.'] 

MILITARY  UNIFORM. — With  reference  to  notes 
contributed  by  him  to  the  '  Historical  Record  of 
the  King's  Liverpool  Regiment  of  Foot'  (Ap- 
pendix IV. ),  will  Mr.  Milne  kindly  enlighten 
me  on  the  following  points :  (1)  When  was  fleur 
de-lys  lace  first  adopted  by  that  corps  ?  (2)  Was 
it  worn  by  other  regiments;  and  if  not,  why  by 
the  King's  only  ?  GUALTERULUS. 

CROMWELL  PORTRAIT  AT  CAMBRIDGE. — Bliicher 
is  said  to  have  visited  Sidney  Sussex  Lodge  in 
1814,  to  see  the  portrait  of  Cromwell  preserved 
there.  "  II  me  fait  peur,"  are  said  to  have  been 
his  words  after  doing  go.  Where  is  this  stated  1 
It  is  not  in  Gunning  nor  Cooper.  C.  S. 

CARDINAL  DK  TAVAREZ.— I  shall  be  thankfu 
for  any  information  concerning  this  cardinal. 

ANCESTOR. 
Manchester. 

ARABELLA  DESBOROUGH. — I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  could  give  informa- 
tion as  to  Arabella  Desborough,  married  at  Oimdl 
to  Thomas  Sugars,  December  29, 1737.     Was  sh 
a  descendant  of  Major-General  Desborough,  Crom- 
well's brother-in-law  ?  JOHN  E.  SUGARS. 

WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL. — Every  one  is  familiar 
with  the  curtain  story  related  in  the  Spectator 
for  Feb.  28,  1712  (No.  313).  Hitherto  it  has  been 
supposed  that  Busby  was  the  head  master,  Sk 
John  Glynne  the  judge,  and  William  Wake  (the 
father  of  Archbishop  Wake)  the  rebel.  It  has 
been  lately  pointed  out  that  as  Glynne  was  born 
in  1603  he  could  not  have  been  under  Busby,  who 
did  not  become  head  master  until  1638,  no 
could  he  have  been  at  school  with  Wake,  who  wa- 
born  in  1628.  Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  help 
me  to  identify  the  real  names  of  the  three  person 
of  whom  this  story  is  told  ?  I  am  aware  that 
according  to  some  authorities,  Robert  Nicholas 
is  said  to  have  been  the  judge.  The  date  of  bis 


iaptism  (Nov.  22,  1597),  however,  renders  him 
mpossible  if  Busby  and  Wake  were  the  other  two. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

NORTHAMPTON  IN  1666.— I  have  seen  a  care- 
ully  drawn  water-colour  drawing,inscribed  "South- 
West  View  of  Northampton,  with  the  Tower  Wall 
,nd  Castle ;  as  prefixed  to  a  coloured  Map  by 
X.  Walton.  An.  Dorn.  1666."  This  map  is  new 
o  me,  and  I  should  be  glad  of  any  particulars 
regarding  it,  and  especially  of  information  as  to 
where  I  could  see  a  copy.  JOHN  TAYLOR. 

Northampton. 

WORK    RELATING   TO    SCHISMS  AMONGST  WES- 

LEYANS. — Has  any  work  been  issued  treating  on 
and  accounting  for  the  divergences  of  opinion 
causing  schisms  and  the  founding  of  separate  con- 
nexional  bodies  from  the  Wesleyans,  affording  an 
insight  into  all  history  and  controversy  thereon  1 

A.  W. 

MERCER  FAMILY. — Can  any  of  the  readers  of 
N.  &  Q.'  inform  me  if  any  of  the  family  of  the 
Mercers  of  Aldie  married  a  Radcliffe  ?  Any  infor- 
mation respecting  Laurence  Mercer,  of  Lethindy, 
son  of  Laurence  Mercer,  of  Aldie,  would  be  of 
interest  to  me.  He  was  taken  prisoner  to  Carlisle, 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and 
condemned  fro  death,  but  was  one  of  five  prisoners 
who  died  in  prison  before  the  time  for  execution. 
John  Radcliffe  was  another  of  the  five.  He  was 
described  as  an  Englishman,  and  not  in  the  list 
of  common  prisoners.  Who  was  he  ?  Robert 
Mercer,  Esq.,  of  Aldie,  is  included  in  a  list — an 
abstract  of  the  Act  of  Attainder — in  my  possession. 
He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  left  a  son, 
Col.  Mercer.  Where  does  the  connexion  come  in 
with  Laurence  Mercer,  of  Aldie?  The  two  sur- 
names crop  up — Mercer  Radcliffe — in  a  paper 
dated  1800.  A  reply  from  one  of  your  pedigree 
contributors  would  be  greatly  esteemed.  A.  I. 

SIR  ANTHONY  DENTON,  1615. — I  want  some 
information  as  to  this  gentleman  and  his  relations. 
"Anthonie  Denton  Esquier  &  Elizabeth  leham 
gentlewoman  were  maried  the  xxvth  of  May  A° 
Doi  1601  cum  Indulgentia  a  Domino  Episcopo 
concessa  "  (Register  of  Lamport,  co.  Northampton). 
Elizabeth  Isham  was  the  eldest  sister  of  Sir  John 
Isham,  first  baronet.  She  erected  a  fine  monu- 
ment to  Sir  Anthony  in  Tonbridge  Church,  Kent, 
and  a  correspondent  has  kindly  sent  me  a  copy  of 
the  inscription.  He  died  Aug.  26,  1615,  at.  fifty- 
four.  On  Sept.  18,  1615,  adminstration  of  his 
goods  was  granted  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Denton,  his 
widow.  Later  she  married,  as  his  second  wife, 
Paul  Dewes,  of  Stowlangtoft,  Suffolk,  but  in 
what  year  I  do  not  know,  and  was  left  a  widow  a 
second  time,  for  Paul  Dewes  died  in  London,  and 
was  buried  April  26, 1631,  at  Stowlangtoft,  having 
amply  provided  for  his  widow's  comfort  and  main- 
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tenance.  She  died  in  1664.  Paul  Dewes,  in  his 
will  (33  St.  John,  P.C.C.),  leaves  "to  Mlis  Anne 
Denton  my  wife's  woeman  a  peece  of  plate  of  three 
pounds."  On  April  21,  1636,  Anne  Denton 
married  Augustine  Isham,  and  Aug.  13,  1639, 
Mary  Denton  married  George  Arney,  both  at  Ix- 
worth,  in  Suffolk.  Who  were  the  parents  of 
Anne  and  Mary  Denton  ;  and  what  was  their 
relationship  to  Sir  Anthony  1  Were  they  sisters  ? 
The  Rev.  Augustine  Isham,  in  his  will  (1637), 
leaves  to  his  wife  Anne  money  in  the  hands  of 
"our  much  honoured  the  Ladie  Denton,  and  in 
the  hands  of  our  loveing  Brothers  Mr  William  and 
Mc  Arthur  Deaton." 

HENRY  ISHAM  LONGDEN,  M.A. 
Shangton  Rectory,  Leicester. 

WILLIAM  BURGES,  ARCHITECT. — Mr.  H.  S. 
Marks,  R.A.,  has  inserted  in  his  reminiscences,  'Pen 
and  Pencil  Sketches,'  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti's 
epigram  on  William  Barges,  the  architect  of  St. 
Finbar's  Cathedral,  Cork,  which  now  appears  in 
print  for  the  first  time — at  least  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  it  before.  Mr.  Marks's  version  is  as 
follows : — 

An  architect  named  William  Burges 
From  childhood  scarcely  emerges; 
If  you  had  not  been  told 
He  'a  disgracefully  old, 
You  would  offer  some  bulls'-eyes  to  Burges. 

My  recollection  of  the  lines  does  not  agree  with 
this  version,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  any  reader  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  whose  memory  is  perhaps  better  than 
dine  will  say  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong,  and 
whether  the  epigram  is  rightly  attributed  to  D.  G. 
Rossetti.  JNO.  H. 

Willesden  Green. 

[It  is  quite  in  the  line  of  Rossetti,  who  made  many 
verses  on  living  people.] 

SETHIN  LEAF. — In  Lodge's  *  Rosalind '  old  Sir 
John,  of  Bordeaux,  in  advising  his  sons  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  wife,  tells  them  to  "  choose  her  that 
hath  her  eyes  of  adamant,  that  will  turn  only  to 

one  point her  tongue  of  a  sethin  leaf,  that 

never  wags  but  with  a  south-east  wind. "  What 
was  the  tree  or  plant  which  bore  this  extraordinary 
leaf  1  The  east  wind  is  responsible  for  many  things, 
as  Mr.  Jarndyce  could  testify  ;  but  the  lady  who 
never  wags  her  tongue  except  when  the  wind  is 
south-east  must  indeed  be  a  rant  avis. 

JAMES  HOOPER. 
Norwich. 

OX-TAIL  SOUP. — When  was  ox-tail  soup  intro- 
duced into  this  country?  I  have  always  understood 
that  it  was  by  French  prisoners  of  war  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  who  begged  for  the  tails, 
previously  thrown  aside  with  the  offal.  An  in- 
cidental reference  in  a  letter  in  the  Times  attri- 
buted the  introduction  to  the  Huguenot  refugees. 
Which  is  right?  B.  W.  S. 


JOANNA  I.  OP  NAPLES. 
(8th  S.  v.  261,  301,  369,  429,  509  ;  vi.  29,  169, 

229,  369,  429.) 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  my  condition  ought 
somehow  to  resemble  the  state  of  Naples  subse- 
quent to  its  invasion  by  Louis  the  Great  and  his 
Pannonian  hordes.  Unfortunately  it  should  be 
even  worse  with  me,  for  my  able  and  learned 
adversary  has  stores  of  Pontifical  lightning  like- 
wise at  his  side,  and,  strange  to  say,  this  sometimes 
may  be  defied  with  less  impunity  in  the  nineteenth 
century  than  in  the  fourteenth.  He  has  certainly 
used  it  liberally.  Nevertheless  it  is  possible  for 
some  of  us,  I  suppose,  to  wear  conducting  garments 
and  survive.  The  most  interesting  point  (to  my 
thinking  the  most  vital  also)  raised  by  L.  L.  K. 
in  his  last  contribution  on  this  subject  perhaps  is 
the  evidence  drawn  by  him  from  the  '  Eclogues '  of 
Boccaccio.  I  was  surprised  that  he  did  not  bring 
it  sooner  into  the  discussion,  and  I  shall  presently 
have  to  join  issue  with  him  over  it.  Meanwhile  I 
will  confine  myself  to  the  task  of  considerably 
modifying  his  statement  with  regard  to  Del  Balzo, 
and  to  offering  him  the  desired  text  of  Angelus  di 
Ubaldis.  L.  L.  K.  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  Del  Balzo  was  a  kinsman  of  the  queen. 

1.  When  L.  L.  K.  states  (p.  370)  that  Del  Balzo* 
had  special  instructions  not  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  either  the  queen  or  any  of  her  relatives, 
I  am  bound  to  point  out  (if  that  was  so)  that  Del 
Balzo  did  not  obey  his  instructions,  f  For  in  the 
inquiry  made  by  him  it  transpired  that  one  of  the 
queen's  own  guardians,  Grand  Chamberlain  of 
;he  Realm  (and,  in  addition  to  these  official  posi- 
tions, her  kinsman  as  the  acknowledged  half- 
brother  of  her  father),  Charles  Artois,  and  his  son 
Bertrand,  "predicti  sceleris  patratores  fuisse— 
were  perpetrators  of  the  aforesaid  crime"  (vide 
'Camera,'  p.  58  for  Del  Balzo's  words) ;  moreover, 
that  when  these  two  fled  from  Naples  and  had 
taken  refuge  from  impending  justice  on  their 
estate  of  Sta.  Agata  dei  Goti,  in  the  territory  of 
Catherine  of  Taranto,  he  sent  envoys  to  obtain 
custody  of  their  persons  from  that  imperial  lady. 
She,  however,  returned  him  a  haughty  answer, 
stating  that  if  they  were  guilty  she  would  herself 
do  justice  upon  them.  She  then  seems  to  have 
executed  a  masterly  stroke  of  business.  She  made 
use  of  the  queen's  soldiers  in  the  command  of  her 


*  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  on  her  departure  from 


T    .niB     real     i LIB  1*1  ui/iauLia      «v*\*      «t«\,«w   .  

should  find  out  that  the  queen  or  any  of  the  princes  had 
been  guilty,  he  should  keep  silence,  and  acquaint  the 
Holy  See  accurately  of  the  circumstances  "ne  regnum  in 
majores  tumultue  conjiceret,  sibique  Reginae  judicium 
reservaret." 
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son  Lnigi  of  Taranto  to  terrorize  Charles  into 
surrendering  bis  wealth  to  her,  doubtless  with 
a  view  to  forwarding  the  interests  of  her  said  son 
•with  the  widowed  queen  (cf.  Gravina,  'Chron. 
Estense,' '  Chron.  Sanese,'  and  Boccaccio,  Eclogue 
viii.).  Charles  dying  (di  dolore?)  very  shortly 
afterwards  (at  the  beginning  of  September,  1346) 
his  body  was  sent  "ad  castrum  Beneventanum  per 
officialem  Summi  Pontificis,  conservanduro."  Cathe- 
rine herself  survived  him  but  a  few  days. 

Now  Charles  Artois  was  King  Robert's  son  by 
Cantelma  Oantelmo,  wife  of  Bertrand  Artois, 
Governor  of  Naples.  He  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  royal  palace,  and  had  been  named  first  among 
the  non- ecclesiastical  administrators  of  the  realm 
in  his  father's  will  (1343).  Cf.  Liinig.,  'Cod. 
Dip.'  In  May,  1345,  Queen  Joanna  advanced 
him  to  the  chancellorship.  I  will  give  the 
queen's  words,  in  order  to  make  clear  his  position 
and  education:  "Comes  Sancte  Agathes  a 
juvenile  aetate  annisque  teneris  cum  inclytis  pro- 
genitoribns  nostris  nutritum  probavimus  expert- 
mento  continue  eum  nobis  in  obsequendo  sollicitnm 
in  fide  sincerum  et  in  commiseis  sibi  officies  fruc- 
tuosum  suis  itaque  crescentibus  meritis  ipsum 
providimus  ad  majora  producere  et  specialis  honoris 
titulo  insignire." — 'Reg.  Ang.,'  1344-5,  A.n.  345, 
fol.  12. 

He  was  now  at  least  twenty  years  the  queen's 
senior,  and  was  married  to  Andreina,  sister 
to  Niccolo  Acciajuoli,  Catherine's  chancellor.  I 
will  here  observe  that  Catherine  herself  (who 
Gravina  told  us  "cogitabat  de  nece  dicti  ducis 
Andre te  ut  consequenter  Reginam  ipsam  in  uzorem 
tradere  filio  suo  Principi  Tarentino")  is  the  "trux 
Lupisca"  of  Boccaccio's  eighth  Eclogue. 

0  facinus,  meretrix  anus  eat,  et  avara  Lupisca. 
Quae  nuper  glandes,  oleasque  legebat  in  agris. 
Hunc  coelum  violat  verbis,  et  fascinat  agnos. 

2.  In  all  references  unfavourable  to    Niccolo 
Acciajuoli  in  the  Villani  chronicles  we  should  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  authors  were 
members  of  a  rival  banking  firm,  the  Bardi,  which 
likewise   had  large  dealings  with  the  Court  of 
Naples  they  so  abused.      Boccaccio,  as  is  well 
known,  quarrelled  with  him  on  his  own  account. 
Petrarch  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem  con- 
tinually (cf.  '  Fam.  Epist.,'  1350,  '  Tanfani,  Vita, 
N.A.').     Boccaccio    handles   him    ferociously  in 
Eclogue  viii. 

3.  The  words  used  by  Angelus  di  Ubaldis  are 
to  be  found  in  his  '  Consiglia,'  edit.  fol.  1575, 
Frankfort,  p.  74. 

"Sanctissima  et  illustrissima  Regina,  super  puncto, 
mihi  transmisso,  per  vestram  inclytam  Majestatem,  quid 

de   jure    sentio,  declambo Capitulem   autem,  quod 

habet  inclyta  Regina,  decus  orbis,  et  unica  lux  Italiae  sic 
inquit,"  &c. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  apparently  overwhelming 
evidence  adduced  by  L.  L.   E.  with  a  view  to 


show  that  the  genuine  opinion  of  Boccaccio  was- 
entirely  adverse  to  the  queen's  character,  and  that 
it  remained  so  in  spite  of  the  later  flatteries 
and  compliments  contained  in  'De  Claris  Mulieri- 
bus,'  there  is  not  a  little  to  be  advanced  which,  to 
say  the  least,  diminishes  its  value,  and  so  robs  it  of 
efficacy.  I  would  also  observe  that  while  we  are  fas- 
cinated into  following  the  details  of  these  enigmatic 
pastorals  pretty  closely,  we  are  likewise  warned  by 
the  nature  of  the  composition  not  to  take  the 
imagery  too  literally.  There  is  Warheit  und 
Dichtung  throughout  them.  Nevertheless,  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  L.  L.  E.  has  not  erred  in  his  clear 
and  brief — but,  pardon  me,  not  quite  "  Huxleyan  " 
— exposition  of  the  material  of  Eclogue  Hi.;  nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  ugly 
reference  to  the  queen.  He  might  even  hav« 
added  that  Louis  of  Hungary  was  considered  by 
Boccaccio  at  the  period  of  writing  that  eclogue 
(1348  ?)  to  be  perfectly  justified  in  his  invasion  of 
Naples.  The  poet  writes  "arma  justissima." 
Few  who  merely  consider  the  magnitude  of  the 
crime,  the  difficulty  of  arresting  the  criminals,  and 
the  comparative  nervelessness  of  the  far-  off  Papacy ,,. 
will  disagree.  Had  this  eclogue  been  penned  sub- 
sequently to  '  De  Claris  Mulieribus,'  and  had  it 
been  followed  by  no  other  and  far  different  ones, 
its  expression  might  have  seemed  final  and  dam- 
natory. I  should  have  been  at  liberty  to  conclude 
Boccaccio  had  once  disbelieved  the  guilt  of  Joanna, 
but  later  had  obtained  information  which  convinced 
him  of  it.  As,  however,  it  was  presumably  written* 
(say  ten  years)  previously,  is  it  not  reasonable  that 
I  should  conclude  the  reverse  process  had  taken 
place  in  his  mind,  and  that  he  had  obtained  more 
trustworthy  information,  which  caused  him  to  form 
a  mature  opinion,  and  to  chronicle  it  ?  I  will  pre- 
sently point  out  that  certain  of  his  expressions  are- 
not  to  be  gainsaid,  even  by  the  posthumous  gossip, 
of  Benvenuto  da  Imola  or  Donato. 

If  the  opinion  of  Boccaccio  entertained  by 
L.  L.  E.  be  adopted,  he  was  merely  a  vulgar 
double-dealer,  who  deliberately  reviled  the  queea 
one  day  under  a  safe  mask  as  a  viricide,  and  on 
another  flattered  her  to  her  face  most  super- 
latively. If  such  was  the  case,  then  his  words,  for- 
good  or  ill,  matter  nothing.  But  I  venture  to 
entertain  a  more  favourable  view  of  him,  and. 
therefore  I  lay  greater  stress  upon  certain  of  his 
expressions.  Nor  do  I  think  L.  L.  E.  has  offered 
a  satisfactory  explanation  for  solving  the  manifest' 
contradiction  between  the  two  passages,  namely, 
that  the  writer's  memory  slipped,  and  that  he  had* 
forgotten  what  he  had  written  a  few  years  before, 
"in  which  he  bad  expressed  a  totally  different 
opinion."  Over  and  above  the  eulogy  in  '  De- 
Claris  Mulieribus'  there  is  extant  a  letter  to 
Andreina,  Countess  of  Altavilla,  sister  to  Niccolo 
Acciajaoli  (and  formerly  wife  to  Charles  Artoiey 
the  leading  assassin),  in  which  Boccaccio  lauds. 
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Joanna  as  "  the  glory  not  only  of  women,  but  o 
rulers" — "Gloria,  non  solo  delle  Donne,  ma  de 
re  altresi."  Further,  why  should  Boccaccio,  i 
another  work,  have  taken  the  trouble  to  doubt 
scandalous  rumour  about  the  queen  and  Robert 
di  Cabannis,  which  Villani  (xii.  c.  52)  believed 
"Nam  et  si  fas  credere  non  sit  qui  diceren 
lenoncinio  Phillipae  (Cataniensis)  Johanna  in  am 
plexus  devenisse  Roberti"?*  Was  his  the  sor 
of  mind  that  continually  perpetrates  slips  o 
memory  ? 

If,  however,  we  look  into  the  fourth,  fifth,  an 
sixth  Eclogues — namely,  those  following  the  on 
cited  by  L.  L.  K,  in  which  the  poet  has  so  strong!; 
and  insistently  stated  the  case  against  the  Ange 
vines  of  Naples,   sympathizing  with   Louis,  the 
avenger — bewailing  Andrew's    "  foul  taking-off,' 
calling    the    queen    a    pregnant    wolf,   and    the 
Tarentini  and   Durazzeschi   "yellow    lions"  (in 
allusion  to  their  blond  hair  and  their  predator 
violence),  a  great  surprise  meets  us. 

In  Eclogue  iv.,  in  which  Naples  is  callec 
"Silva  Cadens,"  the  writer  records  the  wretched 
flight  of  Joanna  and  Luigi  of  Taranto,  before  "  trux 
Polyphemus"  (Louis  of  Hungary).  He  makes 
Luigi  (Dorus)  pity  Andrew's  cruel  fate,  but  declare 
that  the  latter  governed  his  subjects  too  harshly 
("  nimium  dnrus  "),  and  had  to  yield  ;  that  Charles 
of  Durazzo  (Paphus)  had  been  the  innocent  victim 
of  Polyphemus  the  savage  ;  that  "  pulchra 
Lycoris"  (Joanna)  had  been  given  to  Dorus  in 
marriage  by  Fhytia  (Acciajuoli).  Montano  (per- 
haps  one  of  the  Tolomei  who  sheltered  Luigi  and 
Acciajuoli  on  their  way  to  Florence)  foretells 
further  misfortunes  for  Luigi,  but  assures  him 
that  all  will  be  brought  straight  by  sapient 
waiting  in  exile  ("  vinces  cunctando"). 

Eclogue  v.  Here  some  of  the  names  suffer 
change.  Louis  of  Hungary  is  still  Polyphemus, 
with  the  additional  and  emphatic  epithet  "mains," 
and  Giovanna  is  still  Lycoris ;  but  Luigi  is 
Alcestus  ("Alee,  quod  est  virtus,  et  aestus"). 
Polyphemus  devastates  Naples ;  all  have  fled 
before  him  ("  Alcestus  trepidans  abiit,  tremebunda 
Lycoris  in  dubium  liquit  silvasevecta  peraltum"). 
Calliope  describes  how  Tityrus  (Charles  I.)  gave 
legislation  to  Naples  not  even  equalled  in  the 
Golden  Age  ("  Auro  dum  floruit  aetas  ").  All  has 
been  desolated  by  "Malus  Polyphemus." 

Eclogue  vi.  goes  much  further  in  the  same 
favourable  direction.  It  is  a  lyric,  almost  choral, 
jubilation  over  the  return  to  Naples  of  Luigi  and 
Joanna,  and  the  departure  of  Louis  of  Hungary : — 

Parcendum  lacrimig,  nam  trux  Polyphemus  abivit 
Alcestis  rediit  nobis,  &c. 

Luigi  is  extolled  here  just  as  Petrarch  has  extolled 
him  in  his  letter  to  Acciajuoli,  from  Avignon,  in 
1350  (cf.  'Lettere  Famil.'):— 

*  '  De  Caeibus  Viror.  Illustr.' 


Plaudite  jam  colics,  et  TOB  jam  plaudite  monies, 
Redditus  est  nostris  Alceetus  :  redditus  antris  ! 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  actual  words  of  Boccaccio 
in  'De  Claris  Mulieribus.'  Subtracting  a  heavy 
percentage  from  the  panegyric,  there  still,  I  believe, 
will  be  found  standing  over  a  distinct  profit  to  the 
credit  of  the  queen.  The  writer,  passing  beyond1 
any  necessities  of  ingenious  compliment 'or  fulsome 
falutin,  deliberately  says  : — 

"  She  has  Buffered  through  crimes  of  others,  flight, 
exile,  the  rude  and  barbarous  habits  of  her  husbands, 
the  envy  of  great  ones,  bitter  and  undeserved  opprobrium, 
besides  threats  from  the  Popes,  and  other  thing?,  against 
all  which  she  has  borne  up  with  a  strong  heart,  and 
finally,  by  her  invincib  courage,  has  overcome  them." 

Putting  together  these  various  and  authentic 
evidences,  I  may  be  in  error,  but  I  think  I  have 
not  a  little  reason  for  drawing  the  conclusion  that 
after  Boccaccio  had  indited  that  third  Eclogue  his 
opinions  concerning  Queen  Joanna  and  the  Ange- 
vins  of  Naples  (perhaps  by  a  fresh  visit  to  Naplei 
underwent  a  remarkable  change  distinctly  in  their 
favour ;  and  further,  that  his  new  opinion  did  no 
alter,  but  became  more  emphatic  with  time. 

One  more  point,  and  I  have  done.  Louis,  in 
his  letter  to  the  queen,  only  accused  her  of  having 
been  privy  to  Andrew's  assassination  because  she 
had  delayed  the  course  of  justice  ("  neglecta  vin- 
dicta").  May  not  family  pride  very  well  have 
prompted  (or  even  fear  for  herself  have  compelled) 
her  to  screen  her  guilty  relatives  from  foreign 
vengeance,  even  should  it  have  accentuated  odium  ? 
Had  she  been  devoted  to  Andrew,  it  is  certain 
she  would  have  spared  nobody  ;  but  her  relations 
with  him,  as  we  have  seen,  were  scarcely  those  of 
devotion,  certainly  not  such  as  would  have  war- 
ranted her  in  immediately  surrendering  the  lives 
of  close  kindred  and,  possibly,  faithful,  if  exas- 
3e rated,  old  courtiers  to  Hungarian  or  Papal 
rengeance,  even  had  she  been  able  to  do  so. 

ST.  CLAIR  BADDELET. 

P.  S.— With  regard  to  the  divergence  between 
e  account  of  the  crime  contained  in  the  queen's 
etter  to  the  government  of  an  allied  State  and 
hat  supplied  by  Bazzano,  the  queen  writes  a  simple 
and    convincing  description    of   a  violent    state 
murder  to  the  signiory  of  the  Florentine  Republic 
within  a  few  days  of  its  occurrence.   There  was  the 
gravest  reason  for  concealing  the  names  of  the 
nstigators  of  it,  had  she  known  them,  owing  to 
heir  high  positions  at  court  and  to  their  actual 
elationship  with  herself.     To  enter  into  details, 
ncriminating  her  own  kinsfolk  would  have  been 
m  politic  to  the  last  degree.     Her  advisers  under- 
tood  diplomatic  interests  better  than  to  do  so. 
Bazzano  and  Gravina  wrote  some  months,  possibly 
year  or  two,  after  the  event,  for  the  entertainment 
f  readers,  according  to  their  information,  with  all 
le  sins  of  vivid  picturesqueness  thick  upon  theis 
ens.    Unfortunately,  a  French  translation  of  the 
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queen's  letter  came  into  my  bands  too  late  for  me 
to  correct  my  own  description.  I  now  believe  the 
queen's  account  to  be  substantially  true,  that 
Andrew  had  not  yet  come  to  her  chamber,  and 
that  she  was  asleep  when  he  was  murdered.  Be  it 
noted,  however,  that  in  certain  details  (though 
not  in  the  main)  Bazzano's  account  tallies  with 
those  in  the  letter  of  Pope  Clement  given  in 
Baluze.  In  any  case,  he  declares  her  innocent. 
In  reference  to  the  Hungarians  of  King  Louis,  I 
beg  to  subjoin  the  following  passage  from  Gre- 
gorovius  (vol.  vi.  281,  Italian  ed.):  "Tornarono 
gli  Ungari,  discendenti  non  peranco  inciviliti  di' 
quei  popoli  che  un  tempo,  nel  secolo  nono  e  nel 
decimo,  avevano  desolate  Italia."  (Of.  Constant. 
Porphyrogenitus,  'De  Adm.  Imp.,'  cap.  xl.; 
Ravennat.  Anonymi.  Cosmographia,' xxviii.  202-4.) 

The  question  has  somehow  shifted  itself  from 
tke  criminality  of  the  queen  in  the  matter  of  her 
husband's  death  to  that  of  her  purity  as  a  woman, 
and  in  adducing  the  proofs  against  the  latter  that 
he  has  in  his  last  letter  L.  L.  K.  confesses  the 
weakness  of  his  case.  When  ever  before  was  a 
woman  accused  of  lubricity  because  she  had  mar- 
ried four  husbands  1  Did  Giovanna  poison  or 
strangle  the  two  intervening  ones  to  get  at  the 
fourth?  Besides,  when  she  married  Otto  of 
Brunswick  she  must  have  been,  by  L.  L.  K.'s  own 
showing,  fifty  years  old — an  age  at  which,  if  he 
has  reached  it  himself,  he  must  -know  that  the 
blood  has  become  cool  and  the  passions  are  stilled. 
History  says  that  she  married  him  in  consequence 
of  the  estrangement  commencing  between  herself 
and  her  intended  heirs,  her  nephew  and  niece,  who 
then,  incited  by  her  inveterate  foe,  Urban  VI., 
were  meditating  their  rebellion  against  her.  If  she 
had  bowed  out  a  prince  of  the  Church,  that  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  that  Pope's 
animosity  to  her.  Then  as  regards  the  birth  of 
her  son.  What  is  there  to  support  the  suspicion 
suggested  about  it  but  a  vague  popular  ramour  ? 
The  malice  of  human  nature  was  the  same  in  those 
days  as  it  is  now,  and  always  has  been  ;  and  is  it 
likely  that  Louis  of  Hungary,  in  retiring  from 
Naples,  as  he  so  nobly  did,  without  reaping  any 
other  fruits  from  his  incursion  but  the  avenging 
the  death  of  his  murdered  brother,  would  have 
taken  with  him,  to  be  under  his  special  care, 
offspring  that  was  spurious  ? 

The  name  of  Giovanna  has  had  the  misfortune 
at  Naples  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  popular  belief 
with  that  of  her  great-niece  and  ultimate  successor 
on  the  throne,  Queen  Giovanna  II.  Not  long  ago, 
in  sketching  the  tomb  at  Monte  St.  Angelo  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  Giovanna  I.— also  an  erroneous 
tradition— I  was  told  by  an  onlooker,  a  "  pulpy 
burgess  "  of  the  place,  that  the  queen  it  was  made 
for  was  murdered  in  the  castle  there  by  "tre 
inglesi,"  and  that  she  "offese  1'onore  del  suo 


marito  mille  volte."  I  felt  bound  to  say  some- 
thing in  defence  of  injured  virtue,  but  had  not 
enough  command  of  Italian  for  anything  stronger 
than  "  No  ;  questa  era  una  buona  donna."  And 
that  Queen  Giovanna  I.  was.  She  has  been  com- 
pared with  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  in  the 
incidents  of  their  lives  there  was  a  strange  co- 
incidence, but  in  character  she  was  more  like  that 
queen's  noble  cousin  and  contemporary,  Queen — 
or,  as  I  saw  her  called  not  long  ago,  King — 
Elizabeth  of  England.  JANNEMEJAYAH. 


HAMOAZE  (8ts  S.  vi.  447).— In  '  Great  Britain's 
Coasting  Pilot,'  London,  1753,  are  two  charts  show- 
ing Hamouse  or  Hamowse,  the  term  in  both 
applying  only  to  that  portion  of  the  estuary  oppo- 
site to  the  entrance  of  St.  John  River  (or  Lake). 
On  the  larger  scale  it  is  spelt  Hamowse,  and  that 
portion  of  the  estuary  from  Tor  Point  (Carbel  Point 
on  the  old  map)  up  to  Saltash  is  called  Pline  River. 
The  drying  banks  of  mud  are  all  marked  owse,  so 
I  suggest  as  a  possible  derivation  mud-anchorage. 
I  suppose  ham  may  mean  anchorage,  as  it  often 
does  dwelling-place.  The  chart  I  quote  from  is 
under  the  authority  of  "Cl  G.  Collins,  Hydro- 
grapher  to  the  King."  F.  HASLEWOOD. 

Ingleside,  Rochester. 

Is  it  probable  that  Mr.  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  the 
talented  librarian  of  the  Free  Library  at  Plymouth, 
has  failed  to  present  a  copy  of  his  Western  Anti- 
quary to  the  library  over  which  he  has  so  long  and 
ably  presided  ?  I  trow  not.  Had  your  corre- 
spondent referred  to  vol.  i.  95,  110,  121  ;  iii.  195  ; 
iv.  12  ;  or  to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  5th  S.  iv.  349, 396  ;  y.  76, 
he  would  have  found  the  information  he  requires. 

EVKEARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

Had  MR.  J.  FERN  IE,  when  visiting  the  Ply- 
mouth Library,  made  known  his  difficulty  to  me 
personally,  I  could  have  satisfied  him  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  referred  him  to  sundry  works  where 
he  would  have  found  the  information  he  sought. 
Hamoze,  the  cosy  habitation,  or  border  habita- 
tion, see  Dyer's  'Ancient  Mode  of  Bestowing 
Names,'  &c.,  pp.  75,  76  ;  Western  Antiquary, 
vol.  i.  p.  110 ;  also  Worth's  '  History  of  Devon- 
shire' (Stock);  Worth's  'History  of  Plymouth' 
(last  edition)  ;  and  papers  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Plymouth  Institution.  I  would  give  the  ex- 
tracts, but  consideration  for  your  space  forbids  me. 
W.  H.  K.  WRIGHT,  Borough  Librarian. 

Public  Library,  Plymouth. 

It  is  hard  to  guess  in  which  Plymouth  Library 
MR.  J.  FBRNIE  sought  for  the  derivation  of  this 
word,  and  sought  in  vain.  Had  he  gone  to  the 
Cottonian  Library,  in  Cornwall  Street,  or  to  the 
Free  Library,  which  occupies  the  building  that 
was  formerly  the  old  Guildhall,  the  courteous 
librarians  of  either  institution,  in  response  to  his 
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query,  would  instantly  have  handed  him  Carew' 
'Survey  of  Cornwall'  (Richard  Carew  was  born 
A.D.  1555).  Therein  (p.  241)  he  would  read  :— 

"  Hamose. — A  little  inward  from  Mount  Edgecura' 
lieth  a  safe  and  commodious  road  for  shipping,  callei 
Hamose,  and  compounded  of  the  words  ose  and  ham 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  place.  Here  those  vessel 
cast  anchor  which  are  bound  to  the  eastward,  as  thos 
do  in  Cutwater,  who  would  fare  to  the  west,  because 
every  wind  that  can  serve  them  at  sea,  will  from  thence 
carry  them  out ;  which  commodity  other  roads  do  not  so 
conveniently  afford.  It  is  reported,  that  in  times  pas 
there  was  an  ordinary  passage  over  this  water,  to  a  placi 
on  the  Devon  side,  called  Horsecove,  but  long  since  dis 
continued." 

I  may  add  that  the  plan  of  Plymouth  and  its 
waterways  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  New 
York  City  and  its  surroundings. 

Writing  upon  the  derivation  of  this  word  in 
the  Western  Antiquary's  January  number,  in 
1884  (p.  95),  an  anonymous  correspondent,  refer- 
ring to  the  old  siege  map  of  Plymouth,  remarks 
that, 

"  the  creek  running  up  to  Lipson  Mill  is  named  '  Lipson 
Woose,'  and  what  we  now  call  Hamoaze  is  called  Ham 
Woose.  Perhaps  it  may  appear  going  a  long  way  to 
connect  the  latter  with  the  estate  called  Ham,  to  which 
ft  creek  runs  up  from  the  Tamas,  in  a  similar  way  to 
that  in  which  Lipson  Creek  used  to  run  up  from  the  Plym 
or  Cattewater ;  but  the  distinct  way  in  which  the  Wooze 
or  Ooze  is  connected  with  Lipson,  makes  me  hazard  the 
suggestion  that  Ham  Woose  may,  in  course  of  time,  have 
dropped  further  down  the  river  than  the  part  it  origin- 
ally was  meant  to  designate." 

In  'N.  &  Q.'  (6th  S.  he.  17),  PROF.  SKEAT, 
writing  on  the  words  "  Warine  Wose,"  defines  the 
etymology  of  the  latter  part  of  the  word  "  Ham- 
oaze" as  :  "  Wose  is  ootse,  or  soft  mud,  particu- 
larly used  of  the  mud  of  a  harbour." 

When  those  hard-working  and  painstaking 
brothers  "Sam.  and  Nath.  Back"  brought  out 
their  large  engraving  in  1736  of  "  The  west  pro- 
spect of  His  Majesties  [sic]  Dockyard,  near  Ply- 
mouth," the  sketch  was  taken  from  the  corner  of 
Tor  Point.  In  the  descriptive  letterpress  that 
accompanies  it  the  name  Hamoaze  is  ignored 
entirely,  and  the  water  is  referred  to  as  the  river 
Tamar.  HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

TIPPINS  FAMILY  (8th  S.  vi.  267,  392).— I  have 
been  unable  to  reply  earlier ;  but  will  you  kindly 
allow  me  space  in  your  valuable  paper  to  tender 
my  beat  thanks  to  your  able  correspondent  NOMAD 
for  the  lengthy  reply  he  has  so  kindly  given  me  1 
I,  like  NOMAD,  cannot  find  the  name  of  Tippins 
in  any  book  that  I  have  had  access  to,  which 
makes  me  think  the  name  is  misspelt,  and  that 
the  true  way  would  be  Tipping,  the  same  as 
the  family  of  Tipping,  of  Preston,  Lancashire, 
which  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  or 
probably  much  earlier,  and  which  was  anciently 
spelt  Typpynge  and  also  Tippinge  (vide  '  Pedigree 


of  County  Lancashire  Families,'  compiled  by 
Joseph  Foster),  and  where  one  branch  still  remains 
and  one  branch  migrated  southwards,  and  some 
probably  westwards,  for  those  westward  bear  the 
same  Christian  names  as  did  those  of  Preston,  in 
the  proportion  of  eight  out  of  ten.  According 
to  Foster's  account  the  crest  of  the  Preston 
Tippings  is  an  antelope's  head.  MacVeigh,  in 
his  '  Royal  Book  of  Crests,'  London  and  Dumfries, 
1883,  gives  Tipping,  Oxon,  An  antelope's  head 
erased  vert,  ducally  gorged  and  armed  or ;  also 
Tipping,  Oxon,  Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or,  an 
antelope's  head  vert,  attired  and  mained  gold ; 
also  Tipping,  A  cubit  arm,  in  armour,  erect  ppr., 
garnished  or,  in  hand  a  trucheon  sa,  tipped  gold. 
The  Oxon  Tipping  is  a  branch  of  the  Preston 
family.  Any  other  information  regarding  the 
orthography  of  the  name  Tippins  will  greatly 
oblige.  T.  A.  M. 

GRAY'S  'ELEGY'  (8«>  S.  v.  148, 237,  377;  vi.  516). 
— Churchill  and  Lloyd  wrote  after  the  time  of  Gray, 
and  have  copied  the  verse.  As  Churchill  has 
made  hardly  any  alteration  in  it,  he  probably 
meant  to  mark  it  as  a  quotation.  I  pointed  out, 
in  a  note  on  Gray,  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  that  the  lines 
supposed  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  original  were  not 
entirely  so,  simce  one  expression  in  them  appears 
to  have  been  suggested  by  Milton.  Gray  himself 
owns  that  one  of  the  notions  which  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  original  was  not  so.  E.  YARDLEY. 

THE  KING'S  EVIL  (8th  S.  vi.  345,  491).— What 
evidence  is  there  that  Olovis,  "the  Hairy,"  the 
Frankish  king  of  the  fifth  century,  was  the  first 
monarch  who  touched  for  scrofula  ?  The  Rev. 
J.  E.  Vaux  states  "it  is  said  that  he  was" 
['  Church  Folk-lore,'  p.  303).  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor was,  apparently,  the  first  English  sovereign 
who  touched  for  the  king's  evil,  and  Queen  Anne 
the  last.  King  James  I.  wrought  a  wonderful 
mre  on  the  son  of  a  Turkish  Chiaus,  in  November, 
16 18  :  "As  the  young  fellowe  came  neare  him, 
he  stroked  him  with  his  hand,  first  on  the  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other — marry — without  Pistole  or 

ospell "  (Letter  from  John  Pory  to  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton).  In  some  old  Bibles  the  form  of  service 
'or  the  touching  ceremony  is  bound  up.  There  is 
one  at  Norton  Sabcourse,  Norfolk.  See  under 
1  Doctor,"  in  Brewer's  '  Phrase  and  Fable.' 

JAMES  HOOFER. 

Norwich. 

EDWARD  BACON,  M.P.  (8th  S.  vi.  407,  518).— 
He  was  admitted  to  Gray's  Inn,  Feb.  15,  1730/1, 
as  "  eldest  son  of  Waller  Bacon,  one  of  the  Masters 
f  the  Bench,"  and  was  appointed  Recorder  of  Nor- 
wich in  1752.  His  successor  in  the  recordership  was 
ppointed  in  1783.     A  contemporary  list  of  the 
^rliament  of  1774  describes  him  as  "of  Earleham, 
ear  Norwich."     He  was  thus  descended  from 
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Edward  Bacon,  of  Shrubland  Hall,  Suffolk  (the 
third  son  of  Sir  Nicholas,  Lord  Keeper),  from 
whom  derived,  according  to  the  baronetages,  "  the 
Bacons  of  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk,  and  Earlham  in 
Norfolk."  Some  particulars  of  this  line  are  much 
wanted.  Several  of  its  members  held  various 
public  offices,  and  were  Members  of  Parliament  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

W.  D.  PINK. 

At  the  request  of  DUNHEVED  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  repeating  in  '  N.  &  Q. '  the  information 
kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  two  of  its  corre- 
spondents. Edward  Bacon,  of  Erlham,  was  de- 
scended from  Edward  Bacon,  of  Shrnbland  Hall, 
Suffolk,  third  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord 
Keeper,  temp.  Elizabeth.  He  died  March  12, 
1786,  aged  seventy-three,  and  was  buried  in  Erl- 
ham Church.  I  regret  that  the  information  does 
not  enable  me  to  answer  DUNHEVED'S  last  question 
explicitly.  HOLCOMBE  INGLEBT. 

ELLEN  PICKERING  (8th  S.  vi.  507).— Very  little 
appears  to  be  known  respecting  this  authoress  o: 
eighteen  novels  and  two  works  on  '  Charades '  and 
'Proverbs  for  Acting.'  By  a  notice  in  the 
Athenaeum  of  October  21,  1893,  it  is  intended  to 
include  her  name  in  the  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.' 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
Brecknock  Road. 

She     died     November     25,     1843    ('Annual 
Register').        EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

"MADAME  CHIENFOU  "  (8th  S.  vi.  289,   356, 
410).— Your  correspondent's  conjecture  that  this 
proper  name,  coined  by  Hugo,  means  a  "  strapping 
swell "  does  not  seem  to  me  to  agree  with  the 
context  of  the  passage  quoted.     After  the  con- 
temptuous word    machin  ("avec    ce   machin-la 
sur  la  tete"),  "avoir  1'air  de  Madame  Chienfou" 
must,  as  I  think,  mean  to  look  ridiculous.     For 
this  reason,  discarding  the  idea  of  a  combination  of 
two  words  with  two  meanings  into  one,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  chienfou  was  intended  by  that 
most  erratic  writer  to  be  a  euphemism  in  sound 
for  chienlit,  itself  a  sort  of  euphemism  in  look  for 
the  old  form  chie- en-lit.     The  French  language  (as 
your  correspondent  ought  to  know)  abounds   in 
fanciful  terminal  alterations  of  this  kind,  either 
vulgar  and  jocular,   like    epicemar   for  epicier, 
guichemar    for    guichetier,  or  euphemistic,    like 
others  unmentionable  here.     Your  correspondent 
says  that  chienlit  has  nothing  to  do  with  chien  (is 
not  this  begging   the  question,  by  taking  chien 
separately  and   ignoring  that  chie- en-lit  belongs 
to  the  past  ?)  ;  but  I  may  retort  that  chien  (dog) 
cannot  be  coupled  with  fou  to  make  any  sense,  as 
a  dog  sometimes  becomes  enrage  (mad),  but  never 
fou  (insane).     After  all,  I  presume  that  the  chief 
object  of  MR.  BOTJCHIER'S  query  was  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  there  was  in  French  a  typical 


female  yclept  Chienfou,  as  we  have  in  English  a 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  a  Mrs.  Gamp,  and  a  Mrs. 
Grundy ;  and  the  reply  was  given,  though  in- 
directly, that  there  is  none  to  my  knowledge. 
The  rest  is  too  trifling  a  matter  of  conjecture  to 
waste  any  more  time  and  ink  about  it. 

F.  E.  A.  GASC. 

[No  further  communications  on  this  displeasing  sub- 
ject  will  be  inserted.] 

EMPEROR  AND  TSAK  (8th  S.  vii.  27).— Since  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great  the  Russians  have  called 
their  emperor  " Impel dtor."  The  word  "Tsar," 
which  was  used  before  the  time  of  Peter,  is  now 
chiefly  used  by  the  "Western"  press,  which  finds  it 
shorter  than  "  Emperor  of  Russia  "for  headlines, 
and  more  full  of  "local  colour."  But  the  Emperor 
of  Russia— or  rather,  of  "all  the  Russias"— is 
King  of  Poland,  and  uses  the  title  tsar  with  regard, 
to  Poland  in  his  list  of  titles.  D. 


BASTILLE    (8th 
Disraeli's  novels. 


S.    vi.    445;    vii.    38).— See 
After  the  introduction  of  the 


new  Poor  Law,  the  Tories  of  the  Young  England 
school,  in  attacking  workhouses,  commonly  used 
the  term.  Its  last  friend  in  Parliament  was  Mr. 
Torrens,  M.P.,  with  whom  the  use  of  the  word 
was  habitual. 

"  COCK  CROWING   ON   HIS   OWN   DUNGHILL  "  (8th 

S.  vi.  286,  457).— MR.  PIERPOINT  might  have 
found  in  Hazlitt's  '  English  Proverbs,'  of  which  he 
makes  mention,  an  earlier  example  of  the  "  crow- 
ing" version  than  that  quoted  by  himself  at  the 
earlier  reference,  viz. ,  "  His  land  is  the  dunghill,, 
and  he  the  cocke  that  crowes  ouer  it"  (Earle^ 
'  Microcosmographie,'  1628  edition,  No.  17,  '  An 
Vp-Start  Countrey  Knight ').  The  original,  as  we 
find  it  in  Seneca's  '  Apocolyntosis,'  does  not  now 
interest  me  further  than  to  note  that  W.  K.  Kelly, 
in  his  '  Proverbs  of  all  Nations,'  says  that  "Gallus 
cantat  in  suo  sterquilinio "  was  its  mediaeval 
equivalent,  "  which  was  probably  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  first  Napoleon  when,  in  reply  to  those 
who  advised  him  to  adopt  the  Gallic  cock  as  an 
imperial  cognizance,  he  said  :  '  No,  it  is  a  bird  that 
crows  on  a  dunghill.'"  This  mediaeval  version 
accounts  for  the  two  examples  submitted  to  your 
readers  by  MR.  PIEEPOINT  and  myself,  as  well  as- 
for  the  Spanish  "  Cada  gallo  canta  en  sn  muladar," 
not  to  be  confounded  with  "Cada  gallo  en  su 
mnladar"  (Every  cock  on  his  own  dunghill),  which 
I  find  in  Nunez  de  Guzman's  '  Eefranes  o  Pro- 
verbioe,'  published  at  Salamanca  in  1555. 

MR.  BIEKBECK  TERRY  might  have  directed 
attention  to  the  oldest  English  example,  of  date 
about  1225  :  "  f>et  coc  is  kene  on  his  owune  mix- 
enne  "  ('  Ancren  Riwle,'  ed.  Morton,  p.  140),  which 
agrees  with  the  Scottish  "  A  cock  is  crouse  on  his 
ain  midding"  (Ferguson),  with  an  old  German 
version,  "  Ein  hane  ist  vff  eeinem  miste  seer  kiine  " 
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(Tappius,  Strasburg,   1545,  fol.  52  b),  and  wit 
the  Italian  "  E  ardito  il  gallo  sopra  il  suo  letame 
(Pazzaglia),    and  would   match  the    old    Frenc! 
"  Chien  sur  son  fumier  est  hardy"  but  for  th 
provoking  metamorphosis  of  the  cock  into  a  dog 
due,  perhaps,  to  national  susceptibility.  Renderin 
this  "  A  dog  is  valiant  on  his  own  dunghill,"  Cot 
grave  parenthetically  remarks  :  "  We  say,  a  cock. 
I  note  in  passing    that  the    following    proverl 
appears  under  the  heading  "  Cane  "  in  Pescetti' 
collection  made  in  1603  :  "  Ogni  tristo  cane  abbaia 
da  casa  sua." 

There  are,  then,  three  English  versions  of  the 
proverb — the  bold,  the  proud,  and  the  crowing 
Is  there,  as  in  German,  another,  which  I  may  cal 
the  king  version  :  "  Every  cock  is  king  on  his  own 
dunghill"  (Jeder  Hahn  ist  Konig  auf  seinem 
Miate)?  F.  ADAMS. 

14,  Eaatlake  Road,  Camberwell,  S.B. 

PICTURE  SALE  (8th  S.  vi.  467). -G.  F.  R.  B 
will  find  on  the  shelves  of  the  library  of  the  London 
Institution,  Finsbury  Circus,  the  catalogue  of  the 
library  and  prints  belonging  to  Henry  Petty, 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  died  on  May  5, 1805, 
with  the  prices  obtained.  This  catalogue,  which 
was  published  in  1806,  may  possibly  contain  the 
information  required. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

ETYMOLOGY  OF  "PATRICK"  (8tb  S.  v:.  468).— 
St.  Patrick,  it  must  be  remembered,  followed  the 
example  of  a  yet  greater  Apostle,  and  changed  his 
name — which  had  been  successively  Sucoat,  Coth- 
raighe,  and  Magonus — to  Patricius,  when  he  was 
ordained  (see  Smith  and  Wace's  '  Christian  Bio- 
graphy'). There  is  a  paper  upon  the  subject  of 
St.  Patrick's  names,  by  Dr.  Todd,  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  vi. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

That  "  St.  Patrick  was  a  gentleman  "  we  have 
all  heard  •  but  MR.  GARNHAM'S  query  suggests  to 
me  a  horrid  doubt  whether  it  may  not  after  all  be 
but  an  setiological  myth.  About  patricius,  how- 
ever, let  us  not  return  to  the  conjectural  wayward- 
ness of  our  forefathers ;  rex  has  no  more  to  do 
with  it  than  with  "delicious,"  for  instance,  or 
"  supposititious."  Patricius  is  nothing  more  than 
the  stem  of  pater  with  a  not  uncommon  suffix. 
R.  F.  CHOLMELET. 

Miss  Yonge  derives  Patrick  from  Patricius,  and 
Patricius  from  pater,  thus  :  pater,  patria,  Patres 
•Conscripti,  patricii,  Patricius.  See  '  Christian 
Names.'  C.  C.  B. 

SALMON  FOR  SERVANTS  (8th  S.  vi.  125,  293, 
435). — There  is  no  doubt,  as  the  REV.  J.  PICKFORD 
remarks,  that  salmon  was  once  far  more  plentiful 
in  our  rivers  than  it  ia  now.  It  was  even  caught 


in  the  Thames  at  Fulham  in  the  days  when  the 
fishery  at  that  place  was  a  profitable  industry, 
monopolized  by  the  Bishop  of  London  as  Lord  of  the 
Manor.  His  lordship  used  to  lease  the  "  royalty 
of  flashing  and  ffree  fishing,"  upon  condition  that 
the  holders  annually  furnished  the  episcopal  table 
with  "  three  faire  ffresh  Salmons  sweete  and  good," 
together  with  "  ffower  hundred  Smelts,"  delivered 
at  London  House.  The  bishop  made  it  a  further 
condition  that,  during  his  residence  at  Fulham, 
the  holder  of  the  fishery  should  be  required  to 
supply  the  servants  at  the  palace  with  "such 
Salmon  or  any  other  ffish  taken  within  the  said 
River  at  such  prices  and  Rates  as  he  shall  sell  ye 
like  to  the  fishmongers  of  London  without  ffraud 
or  deceite."  CHAS.  JAS.  FfeRET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington. 

The  Public  Advertiser  for  Oct.  23,  1771,  con- 
tains an  illustration  of  the  plentifulness  of  salmon 
in  London  in  the  last  century  : — 

"One  Day  last  Week  a  thousand  Weight  of  fresh 
Salmon  was  sold  at  Billingsgate  at  One  Penny  the 
Pound." 

I  am  afraid  those  "good  old  days"  are  not  likely 
to  return.  JOHN  RANDALL. 

FCTLHAM  (8th  S.  vi.  485).— Lewis  Vaslet  kept  a 
boarding  school  at  Hampstead  ;  among  his  pupils 
from  1713  to  1716  being  Charles  Hervey,  younger 
son  of  John  Hervey,  first  Earl  of  Bristol.  332.  a 
year  was  the  charge,  as  appears  from  Lord  Bristol's 
expenses.  S.  H.  A.  H. 

DATE  OF  BRICKS  (8th  S.  vi.  487).— For  early 
examples  of  the  use  of  bricks  of  the  present  size, 
see  '  N.  &  Q.,'  2nd  S.  xi.  388.  For  the  various 
Acts  of  Parliament  regulating  the  size  of  bricks, 
and  the  duty  payable  thereon  from  1784  until  re- 
pealed in  1850,  see  6th  S.  xi.  354. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

CHELSEA  TO  WESTMINSTER  IN  1758 :  GROSVENOR 

FAMILY  (8tB  S.  v.  385,  435  ;  vi.  177,  455).— In 
London  and  its  Environs  Described,'  printed  for 

R.  &  J.  Dodsley,  in  Pall  Mall.  1761,  we  are  told 
hat  "  Burden's  Street  derived  its  name,"  speaking 

generally  with  other  street  names,  "  from  that  of 
he  ground-landlord  who  built  the  street,  lane,  or 
Hey."  "Burden's  Street,  David's  Street,"  is 

noted  as  the  address,  but  this  latter  street  has  no 
uch  nomenclatory  reason  given  it.     In  both  these 
treets  MR.  NORMAN  may  be  interested  to  note  how 
he  names  differ  from  the  1725  and  1739  spelling. 
HAROLD  MALET,  Colonel. 

DEDICATION  FESTIVAL  OF  CHURCHES  IN  MEDI- 
EVAL TIMES  (8tb  S.  vi.  508).— The  feast  of  de- 
ication  is  one   thing,    the  feast  of    the  patron 
aint  in  whose  honour  the  church  is  dedicated  to 
Almighty  God  is  another.     Suppose  the  patron 
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to  be  St.  John  the  Baptist,  then  on  his  feast, 
June  24,  is  said  the  mass  and  office  of  St.  John. 
But  the  dedication  feast  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
consecration  of  the  church,  observed  as  a  feast  of 
the  highest  rank— to  use  liturgical  language,  as  "  a 
double  of  the  first  class  with  an  octave."  At  the 
time  of  the  actual  consecration  the  bishop  may  fix 
a  day  other  than  the  actual  anniversary  for  the 
feast  of  the  dedication,  on  which  the  dedication 
may  be  kept ;  but  after  the  consecration  Papal 
permission  is  required  to  change  the  day.  The 
mass  and  office  for  the  anniversary  of  the  dedica- 
tion exist  by  themselves,  are  of  singular  beauty, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  patronal  feast, 
or  feast  of  the  patron  saint,  or  with  any  saint  in 
particular.  The  patron  of  a  church  must  be  a 
saint  or  an  angel,  e.  g. ,  St.  Gabriel.  The  titular  is 
a  wider  term,  including  the  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
or  some  sacred  mystery,  as  well  as  saints.  A  saint 
to  be  chosen  as  patron  must  be  canonized,  not 
merely  beatified.  (See  '  The  Catholic  Dictionary,' 
articles  "  Patron  and  Titular,"  and  "  Dedication  of 
Churches.")  GEORGE  ANGUS. 

St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

Mr.  Luning,  of  the  Society  of  St.  Osmond, 
writes : — 

"  By  a  decree  of  Convocation,  in  1536,  the  dedication 
festival  of  all  churches  is  ordered  to  be  kept  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  October.  The  Church  end  State  consulted 
together,  and  new  regulations  were  made  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  Convocation  (Collyer, 
ii.  p.  129).  These  were  ratified  and  enjoined  by  the 
king.  See  '  Parish  Church  History,'  ii.  146.  If  you 
turn  to  the  Sarum  Breviary  you  will  find  a  further  refe- 
rence. See  Great  Breviary,  1531.  There  are  many 
evidences  that  the  parish  festival  continued  to  be  kept 
long  after  the  Reformation  on  this  day." 

W.  SANCROFT  RANDALL. 
Old  Charlton. 

THE  DAUGHTER  or  CHARLEMAGNE  (8th  S.  vi. 
406). — The  story  of  Emma  and  Eginhard  is  said 
to  be  of  no  earlier  date  than  the  twelfth  century 
(Smith's  '  Christian  Biography ').  It  is  rejected, 
more  suo,  by  Gibbon,  ch.  xlix. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

ROBERT  MONTGOMERY  (8th  S.  vi.  425,  493). — 
In  my  younger  days,  I  will  not  say  how  long  ago, 
Montgomery  was  known  as  "  Satan  Montgomery," 
on  account,  I  believe,  of  some  poem  that  he  wrote. 
The  title  was  used,  I  think,  to  distinguish  him  from 
James  Montgomery,  whose  sacred  poems  were  very 
popular  and  are  still  to  be  found  in  selections. 
CHARLOTTE  G.  BOGER. 

Chart  Sutton  Vicarage. 

[Robert  Montgomery  is  author  of  an  epic  poem  called 
'Satan;  or,  Intellect  without  God,'  12mo.,  1830.  See 
Mr.  Seccombe's  interesting  life  in  'Diet,  Nat.  Biog.'] 

£.  s.  d.  (8th  S.  vi.  387,  473).— I  am  greatly 
obliged  by  CANON  TAYLOR'S  reply.  While  I  may, 


perhaps,  plead  guilty  to  the  "  confusion  "  of  which 
speaks,  I  may  yet  say  that  I  had  a  conviction 
Chough  I  did  not  express  this  in  my  query) 
;hat  there  was  a  history  connected  with  coinage 
and  monetary  values  which  would  elucidate  the 
matter.  That  history  CANON  TAYLOR  has  given, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  accurately  ;  but  that  the  question 
!s  not  quite  an  A,  B,  C  matter  is,  I  think,  proved 
by  the  further  researches  which  I  have  made  since 
the  date  of  my  query,  and  the  result  of  which  I 
2;ive  below,  merely  remarking  that  my  "  confusion  " 
seems  to  have  been  shared,  more  or  less,  by  the 
compilers  of  encyclopaedias  and  dictionaries,  whom 
one  might  have  expected  to  give  the  explanation 
which  CANON  TAYLOR  has  now  given. 

The  '  Encycl.  Brit.'  (ninth  edition),  under  the 
unexpected  title  of  "Numismatics,"  contains  as 
follows : — 

"  While  the  denier  was  the  chief  and  practically  the 
sole  coin,  the  solidus  passed  from  use  as  a  foreign  piece 
into  a  money  of  account.  The  solidus  was  the  German 
tchilling  (shilling),  which  contained  usually  twelve 
deniers.  As  there  were  twenty  shillings  to  the  pound  of 
silver,  we  obtain  the  reckoning  by  £,.  s.  d. — libra,  solidi, 
denarii.  The  pound  as  a  weight  contained  twelve  ounces, 
and  its  two-thirds  was  the  German  'mark'  of  eight 
ounces." 

This  would  leave  the  matter  tolerably  clear,  were 
it  not  that  the  present  Italian  lira  (a  word  which 
seems  to  be  an  abbreviated  form  of  Ultra)  is  the 
equivalent,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  French  franc  and 
the  English  shilling. 

In  Baretti's  'Dictionary'  (Ital.-Eng.)  I  find, 
"  Libbra,  1,  a  pound  weight  —  twelve  ounces  ; 
2  (obs.),  a  livre,  ancient  French  coin."  In  vol.  ii. 
(Eng.-Ital.)  I  find,  "  Pound,  1,  libra  ;  2,  lira  ster- 
lina."  This  seems  to  show  that  libra  and  lira  are 
really  the  same  word,  and  that  the  word  sterlina, 
when  added,  signified  that  the  pound  indicated 
was  the  money,  not  the  weight  pound,  or  rather,  a 
pound  weight  of  silver.  The  '  Diet.  Italien-Fran  gais ' 
of  Buttura  e  Reuzi  contains  as  follows  :  "  Libbra, 
peso  di  12  once  in  Roma  e  di  16  in  Francia — 
Moneta,  livre  (v.  lira)."  Libra  is  described  as 
bilancia  (balance),  but  the  second  meaning  is  given 
as  livre.  Lastly,  the  word  lira  is  described  as 
meaning  une  livre — un  franc. 

I  may  add  that  Mr.  Maberly  Phillips,  of  the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  branch  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  author  of  a  late  work  on  '  Banking,'  states  to 
me,  in  reply  to  a  letter,  that  he  cannot  throw  light 
on  the  subject,  nor  can  any  one  of  several  friends 
to  whom  he  mentioned  it.  But  perhaps  CANON 
TAYLOR  (whose  correctness  I  in  no  way  doubt) 
will,  in  a  future  letter,  mention  the  authorities  to 
which  he  obviously  has  had  access. 

EDWARD  P.  WOLFERSTAN. 

"A  BLIND  ALEHOUSE"  (8th  S.  vi.  368,  478; 
vii.  37).— The  '  N.  E.  D.'  has  not  been  carefully 
consulted.  See  vol.  i.  p.  920,  col.  1,  §  8,  where, 
under  the  meaning  of  "  out  of  sight,  out  of  the 
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way,  secret,  obscure,  privy,"  instances  of  such 
houses  are  given,  dating  from  1557  to  1814.  I 
can  add  another.  Thomas  Gordon,  writing  in 
1719,  wishing  to  make  out  that  Mist's  Journal 
was  an  obscure  paper,  says  that  he  found  it  "  after 
much  search,  in  a  blind  alehouse,  near  Hockly  in 
the  Hole  "  ('  Cordial  for  Low  Spirits,'  i.  93). 

W.  C.  B. 

CHEWTON  MBNDIP  PRIORY  (8th  S.  vi.  488).— 
My  cousin  left  at  her  decease  a  number  of  memo- 
randa relating  to  her  native  county.  Among  them 
I  find  the  following,  but  whence  obtained  I  know 
not : — 

"Chewton  is  a  town  upon  the  Chew,  additionally 
styled  Mendip  from  its  situation  under  that  mountain. 
It  is  a  large  parish,  and  contains  rich  mines  of  lead  and 
calamine.  Before  the  Conquest  it  belonged  to  Edith, 
wife  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  but  it  waa  soon  brought 
into  the  Conqueror's  hands  and  held  by  him.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  belonged  to  Lord  Bonville  of 
Chewton,  who  was  killed  at  the  second  battle  of  St. 
Albans,  between  the  forces  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
During  bis  absence  great  disputes  arose  between  the 
tenants  at  Chewton  and  the  priory  of  Greenoar  cell 
in  this  parish,  concerning  incroachments  made  by  the 
miners,  and  some  outrages  committed  by  the  tenants. 
The  matters  arose  to  such  a  height  that  a  formal  com- 
plaint was  presented  by  the  prior  to  the  king,  who 
commanded  Lord  Chief  Justice  Choke  to  go  down  and 
compromise  the  difference.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
settling  the  laws  of  the  miners  of  Mendip  which  are 
still  observed  at  the  Minery  Court  which  is  occasionally 
held  here,  all  disputes  between  the  miners  are  tried  and 
finally  settled.  There  is  an  officer  called  the  Ledreeve, 
who  summons  a  jury  of  twenty-four  miners,  who  meet 
and  hold  a  court  wherein  all  such  cases  are  tried  and 
settled  by  the  laws  of  Mendip,  and  against  their  decision 
there  is  no  appeal.  They  award  various  punishments, 
but  the  greatest  is  expulsion  and  banishment  from  the 
hill.  Chewton  gives  the  title  of  Earl  Waldegrave,  for 
the  great  barony  of  Chewton  coming  into  the  hands  of 
the  Crown  by  the  attainder  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
was  granted  by  Queen  Mary  to  Sir  Edward  Waldegrave, 
one  of  her  Privy  Council.  There  was  a  church  at  Chew- 
ton  prior  to  the  conquest.  It  was  founded  in  664  by 
the  Abbot  of  the  famous  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Peter 
of  Jamieges,  in  Normandy,  and  was  subject  to  it  until 
the  dissolution  of  monasteries.  It  contains  several 
monuments,  and  a  stone  tomb  eight  feet  long  on  which 
lie  the  effigies  of  Lord  and  Lady  Bonville,  who  died  in 
1449." 

EVERARD   HOME  CoLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"TniN  RED  LINE"  (8th  S.  vi.  379).— I  notice 
that  in  the  review  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  at 
the  above  reference,  it  is  remarked,  "  In  an  article 
in  support  of  the  Nonconformist  conscience,  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers  alludes  to  the  'thin  red  line' 
of  Balaclava.  This  is  new  to  us.  It  was  not  of 
Balaclava  that  the  phrase  was  used. "  I  have  not 
the  means  of  reference  at  hand,  but  I  have  always 
understood  that  the  old  93rd  Highlanders  were 
described  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Russell  as  "  that  thin  red 
line,"  in  his  Times  correspondence,  when  they 
stood  in  line  to  receive  the  charge  of  the  Russian 


cavalry  at  Balaclava,  not  taking  the  trouble  to 
form  square,  and  that  it  was  for  this  action  they 
were  granted  the  right  to  add  "  Balaclava  "  to  the 
other  battle  honours  on  their  colours,  they  being 
the  only  infantry  regiment  to  which  this  right  was 
granted.  I  knew  the  regiment  well  for  a  consider- 
able period,  and  always  understood  that  the  above 
was  the  case ;  and  their  regimental  magazine  is 
now  published  by  the  name  of  The  Thin  Red  Line  ; 
but  perhaps  some  correspondent  could  refer  to  the 
original  source,  and  so  place  the  matter  beyond 
question.  0.  S.  H. 

CHURCHES  DEDICATED  TO  ST.  THOMAS  A 
BECKET  (8th  S.  vi.  468).— There  is  a  fine  brick 
church,  called  S.  Tommaso  Cantuariense,  at 
Verona,  in  the  centre  of  an  island  in  the  Adige. 
It  contains  the  tomb  of  Giovan'  Battista  Beket 
Fabriano,  who  claimed  to  be  of  the  family  of 
Thomas  a  Becket.  (See  '  Cities  of  Northern  Italy,' 
by  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  1876,  vol.  i.  p.  292.) 
GILBERT  H.  F.  VANE. 

High  Ercall  Vicarage,  Wellington,  Salop. 

There  is  a  church  at  Fulham  dedicated  to  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury.  It  was  the  first  Roman 
Catholic  Church  erected  in  the  parish.  It  was 
built  in  1847.  CHAS.  JAS.  F^RET. 

NAG'S  HEAD  FABLE  (8th  S.  vi.  467).— Thia 
statement  was  inserted  as  a  testimony  in  Mason's 
'  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England,'  in, 
English  in  1613,  in  Latin  in  1625,  book  iii.  c.  7, 
§  5.  From  this  reference  to  it,  it  was  available  as 
an  argument  in  Archbishop  Bramhall's  '  Consecra- 
tion of  Protestant  Bishops  Vindicated,'  first 
printed  at  the  Hague  in  1658,  part  i.  disc.  v. 
Bramhall's  treatise  is  in  vol.  iii.  of  his  '  Works ' 
for  the  A.  C.  L.,  1844,  by  A.  W.  Haddan,  pp.  105, 
151  (for  the  testimony  in  question).  Bramhall 
asks  (p.  105)  ;— 

"  Why  did  none  of  their  authors  go  to  him,  or  employ 
some  of  their  friends  to  inquire  of  him?  The  [case  is 
clear ;  they  were  more  '  afraid  of  conviction,'  and  '  to  be 
caught  in  a  lie'  than  Mr.  Mason,  who  laid  not  the 
foundation  of  his  discourse  upon  loose  prittle-prattle, 
but  upon  the  firm  foundation  of  original  records." 

Also  (at  p.  151)  :— 

"  Mr.  Mason  cited  the  testimony  of  a  witness  beyond 
all  exception,  Charles  Howard,  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  who  acknowledged 
Archbishop  Parker  to  be  his  kinsman,  and  that  he  was 
an  invited  guest  at  his  consecration  at  Lambeth." 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

Lord  Nottingham's  confutation  of  this  fable  was 
no  book  or  pamphlet.  It  was  given  viva  voce,  and 
seemingly  on  two  occasions  ;  once  publicly  at  a 
Privy  Council  meeting  under  King  James  I.,  and 
once  privately  to  "  a  friend."  The  latter  witness 
is  given  by  Mason,  'VindiciseEcclesise  Anglicanae,' 
1625,  p.  339,  and  quoted  by  Bailey,  'Defence  of 
English  Orders,"  1870,  p.  14.  The  former  witness 
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(except,  I  suppose,  in  the  minutes  of  the  Privy 
Council,  from  which  it  has  not  yet  been  extracted) 
seems  not  to  have  been  put  on  record  till  1721, 
when  it  was  committed  to  writing  by  the  Rev. 
William  Hampton,  a  descendant  of  Lord  Notting- 
ham's chaplain.  This  statement  is  also  quoted  by 
Bailey  at  the  above  reference,  who  adds  that  it 
was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Rector  of  Hurst 
Pierpoint;  but  in  May,  1870,  a  letter  was  addressed 
to  the  Guardian  by  the  Eev.  C.  H.  Weekes,  to 
the  effect  that  this  was  an  error,  and  that  the 
statement  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Weekes  family, 
by  whom  that  of  Hampton  was  represented.  It  is 
a  pity  that  a  document  of  such  interest  should 
remain  in  private  hands  ;  it  ought  to  be  placed 
with  the  register  of  Parker's  consecration,  either 
at  Lambeth  or  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge. But  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  possessor 
of  such  matter  has  not  sufficient  public  spirit  to 
part  with  it ;  and,  unluckily,  it  appears  to  be  so 
here.  C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

Dean  Hook,  in  his  '  Archbishops,'  quotes  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham's  "letter,"  and  states  that  it 
is  printed  in  the  Rev.  N.  Pocock's  edition  of 
Burnet's  '  History  of  the  Reformation.' 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

Is  MR.  WELBY  acquainted  with  the  articles 
which  appeared  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  2nd  S.  iii.  395  ;  4th 
S.  ii.  425  ?  The  latter  was  written  by  the  "  Editor 
of  Machyn's  Diary,"  and  is  supplemented  by  a 
long  note  from  the  Editor  of '  N.  &  Q.' 

EVE  HARD  HOME  GOLEM  AN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT  CARDS  (8th  S.  vi.  507).— 
Twelfth  cakes — rich  plum  cakes  covered  or  frosted 
with  white  sugar  —  were  an  institution  in  my 
younger  days,  and  with  them  always  came  a  large 
sheet  of  characters,  divided  between  the  sexes. 
The  sheet  of  painted  figures  was  always  cut  up, 
each  carefully  folded,  and  the  figures  placed  in  two 
-hats  or  basins.  Each  child  drew  a  character.  The 
boy  and  girl  who  drew  king  and  queen  were 
sovereigns  for  the  evening,  and  the  others  were  all 
paired  according  to  their  respective  characters. 
Possibly  in  some  aristocratic  communities  they 
were  on  cards,  but  I  never  saw  them  myself.  Both 
in  town  and  country  children's  parties  commonly 
took  place  on  Twelfth  Night,  as  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany  was  invariably  called,  from  its  being 
twelve  days  after  Christmas.  It  is  many  years 
since  I  saw  Twelfth  Night  characters. 

CHARLOTTE  G.  BOGER. 
Chart  Button  Vicarage,  Kent. 

CAUNT  FAMILY  (8th  S.  vi.  488).— I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  this  is  a  local  name,  and  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  one  in  Nottingham  count; 


nd  town.     Many  years  ago  (in  1853),  on  visiting 

with    a  friend    Newstead  Abbey  and   Hucknall 

Church,  the  home  and  grave  of  Byron,  I  saw  on 

he  north  side  of  the  churchyard  a  square  pedestal, 

Covering  the  remains  of  two  children  of  Benjamin 

Jaunt.     The  inscription  mentioned  that  they  were 

jurat  to  death  in  a  fire  which  occurred  at  their 

ather's    house    in   St.   Martin's  Lane,   London. 

jaunt  was  a  noted  prize-fighter,  and  was  born  at 

lucknall   Torkard.     The   tomb  was  only  a  few 

ards  distant  from  the  Byron  vault  in  the  chancel, 

he  entrance  to  which  was  marked  by  a  large  slab, 

with  a  couple  of  iron  rings  inserted,  and  a  few 

weeks  before  the  Countess   of  Lovelace,  "Ada, 

sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart,"  bad  been 

juried  with  her  father.     The  church  and  church- 

rard  were  at  that  time — but  I   am   speaking  of 

more  than  forty  years  ago — in  a  woeful  plight  of 

dirt  and  disrepair.          JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

FYNES  FAMILY  (8tb  S.  iv.  168,  237).— It  may 

added  that  the  marriage  of  Robert  Clinton, 

alias  ffynes,  of  Gray's  Inn,  gentleman,  with  Joyce 

ooper,  widow,  is  recorded  in  the  parish  register 

of    St.  Mary    Colechurch,   London,   under    date 

July  30,  1646.  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

SHAKSPEARE  AND  THE  STANLEY  EPITAPH  (8th 
S.  vi.  379,  466). — DR.  BRINSLEY  NICHOLSON  con- 
tributed an  interesting  note  on  this  subject  (see 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  4th  S.  iii.  52).  From  him  I  quote  :— 

'•'  It  would  not  be  unlike  a  thought  of  the  age,  nor  of 
Milton's  younger  age,  to  re-apply  an  address  by  a  famous 
author  to  himself,  and  besides  being  curious  in  itself, 
Milton's  indebtedness  proves,  I  think,  that  not  only 
were  the  two  epitaphs  on  Sir  T.  Stanley  attributed  to 
Shakespeare  by  some  in  Milton's  time,  but  by  Milton 
himself.  If  by  some  lesser  hand,  Milton  was  not  likely 
even  to  have  seen  them." 

The  lines  on  the  west  side  are  alone  quoted  at 
the  first  reference,  those  on  the  east  may  also  be 
noted  : — 

This  stony  register  is  for  his  bones, 
His  fame  is  more  perpetual  than  these  stones ; 
And  his  goodness  with  himself  being  gone, 
Shall  live  when  earthly  monument  is  none. 

Either  Shakespeare  wrote  these  epitaphs,  as 
affirmed  by  Dugdale,  or  the  unknown  memorialist 
borrowed  epithet,  rhyme,  and  ideas  from  Milton's 
noble  epitaph  on  Shakespeare.  Was  the  great 
dramatist  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Stanley 
family  ?  W.  A.  HENDERSON. 


Dublin. 


MAJOR  JOHN  FAIRFAX  (8th  S.  vi.  448  ;  vii.  15). 
— I  am  exceedingly  obliged  for  the  replies  to  my 
inquiry.  That  of  KILLIGREW  is  no  doubt  correct. 
I  ought  to  have  stated,  in  the  first  instaace,  that 
John  Fairfax  was  no  doubt  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  as  my  kinsman  also  was.  Also 
that  the  inscription  was,  in  all  probability,  written 
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hvlh     latter      Perhaps  "3rd  Hussars"  was  the  shield  two  semi-nude  boys  holding  each  a  wine  stoop 

j           ~f  *K/.  T?aof  India  fWmftnv's  reoi-  and  KIasB.  whi'e  the  shield  itself  presents  Richard  with 

name  of  one  of  the  East  Ind  a  Company  s  regi  &  {£     ^  of  frofching  wine  &nd\  boy  prepared  appa. 

ments.       I  should  be  very  glad  to   Know  wnat  rently  to  tap  a  butt     perhaps  the  most  interesting  plate 

family  John  Fairfax  belonged  to,  and  should  be  Of  an  -IB  that  of  William  Penn,  Esq.,  proprietor  of  Penn- 

much  indebted  to  KILLIQREW  (or  any  other  corre-  sylvania,  1703,  with  its  elaborate  mantling  and  its  motto 

«nnndent)   if  he   could   inform   me  how  I  could  "  Dum  clavum  teneam."     Two  book-plates  of  George 

,1 '                  *              „  ™,v,n  rvara  in  thft  T7,»Bt  Washington,  one  genuine  the  other  fraudulent,  are  repro- 

obtam  the  names  of  persons  who  were  in  the  Uast  |  di]ced  s  ^  ^  heraldic  aa  are  the  book.Dlttte£  of 

India  Company  s  service,  with  the  dates. 


CHARLES  DRDRT. 


duced.  Both  are  heraldic,  as  are  the  book-plates  of 
Daniel  Webster  and  John  Quincy  Adams.  Among, 
eccentric  book-plates  some  arrest  immediately  attention. 
First  of  these  is  the  simple  shell  of  the  "chambered 
nautilus"  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  with  its  motto, 
Per  ampliora  ad  altiora."  That  of  Mr.  Brander  Mat- 


ENGINEER    OFFICERS  (8tb  S.  vi. 

information   asked   for  by   MR.   TEW   will  most       ^ 

likely  be  found  in  Conolly's  s  History  of  the  Sappers  thews,  designed  by  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  is  very  quaint, 
and  Miners.'  I  regret  that  my  copy  was  lent  to  |  presentingan  American Indian ^nB^uriouBl^a^the 
a  military  friend  and  never  returned. 


AYEAHR. 


By 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
American  Boole-Plates:   a  Guide  to  their   Study. 

Charles  Dexter  Allen.  (Bell  &  Sons.) 
MR.  DEXTER  ALLEN'S  pioneer  volume,  as  it  is  modestly 
characterized  by  its  author,  is  an  indispensable  com- 
panion to  the  'English  Book-Plates'  of  Mr.  Egerton 
r-oaUp  ond  t,h«  f  French  Book-Plates'  (Ex-libris)  of  Mr. 


mask  of  old  Qreek  comedy  on  which  he  has  stumbled. 
Scarcely  less  strange  is  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldricb,  with  a  mask  and  a  raven  in  a  frame,  and  the 
legend,  "Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  His  Mark."  We  have 
said  enough  concerning  the  volume  to  commend  it  to 
those  of  our  readers  whom  the  subject  attracts.  A  por- 
tion of  the  bibliographical  information  afforded  ia  re- 
printed from  the  pages  of  the  Ex-Librit  Journal. 

A  History  of  the  Art  of  Bookbinding.  With  seme 
Account  of  the  Books  of  the  Ancients.  Edited  by 
W.  Salt  Brassington.  (St  ck.) 

Castle,  and  the  '  French  Book-Plates'  (Ex-libris)  of  Mr.  I  THE  use  by  Mr.  Brassington  on  the  title-page  to  this 
Walter  Hamilton,  which  form  practically  part  of  the  excellent  and  laborious  compilation  of  the  term  "edited" 
same  series.  It  is  a  goodly  and  handsomely  illustrated  awakes  some  little  dubiety  as  to  what  is  hia  share  in  a 
volume  of  over  four  hundred  pages.  With  English  work  of  much  importance  and  research.  The  basis  of 
book-plates  American  book-plates  are  indissolubly  linked,  the  ,vork  is  avowedly  found  in  "  a  useful  and  now  scarce 
Early  American  plates  are,  with  few  exceptions,  those  little  book  entitled  'An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
of  English  settlers,  and  the  task  diligently  pursued  in  Form  of  the  Books  of  the  Ancients,'  by  John  Hannett." 
America  of  tracing  genealogical  links  between  the  old  According  to  this,  the  name  of  Hannett  was  entitled  to- 
country  and  the  new  will  be  furthered  and  expedited  by  appear  on  the  title-page.  Internal  evidence,  however, 
the  appearance  of  this  work.  In  the  Southern  States,  as  well  as  Mr.  Brassington's  statement  that  the  history 
as  might  have  been  expected,  the  plates  are  heraldic  \B  practically  "a  new  one,"  seems  to  show  that  the  word 
and  have  mostly  been  engraven  in  England.  The  early  <•  edited  "  is  either  too  modest  or  involves  the  supposition, 
settlers  in  New  England,  with  their  conviction  of  the 
futility  of  such  things,  set  their  faces  against  coat-armour, 
and  were  content  with  such  simplest  signs  of  possession 
as  a  name  or  name  and  address  included  in  a  simple 


square  or  oval  border.  Not  so  their  descendants.  "  Pride 


which  we  are  reluctant  and  unable  to  receive,  that  Mr. 
Brassington  has  lent  his  name  to  the  work  of  another 
man  or  other  men.  The  opening;  portion,  including  four 
chapters  on  "  The  Books  of  the  Ancients,"  probably  owes 
much  to  Hannett,  some  of  the  information  supplied 


of  ancestry  and  love  of  the  display  of  aristocratic  claims  "  having  filtered  to  the  public  through  various  compila- 
seem  inherent  in  humanity,  and  no  long  time  elapsed  tions.  With  the  beginning  of  the  second,  and  far  longer 
before  the  prominent  families  of  the  North  had  their  portion,  supplying  "  The  History  of  Bookbinding,"  and 
book-plates  as  well  as  their  arms  upon  the  panels  of  their  containing  fifteen  chapters,  we  become  sensible  that  a 
coaches.  In  this  case,  however,  the  plates  were  the  work  1  further  point  is  reached,  and  that  sources  not  open  to 
of  native  artists,  mostly  self  taught,  and  were  conse-  Hannett  have  been  explored.  It  is  as  a  matter  of 
quently  inferior  to  the  work  of  "the  London  experts  found  curiosity  rather  than  of  reproach  that  we  make  these 
upon  the  Southern  plate?,  both  in  drawing  and  execu-  statements.  We  have  before  us  an  important  and  a 
tion."  Not  the  less  interesting  or  valuable  is  it  to  the  workmanlike  book,  and  we  should  like  to  know  to  whom 
collector  on  that  account.  Many  splendidly  executed  |  we  are  indebted  for  views  and  assertions.  How  compre- 

the  fact  that  the 
•ds  of  Prehistoric 

Allen's  volumes.    The  heraldic  plates  are,  however,  as  a    Man,"  and  the  concluding  reference  is  to  the  English 
rule,  English  to  most  intents  and  purposes,  and    it   is  |  Illustrated  Magazine.     The  origin  of  bookbinding  is 
those  in    which  American  influences  are  most  evident 
that  are  of  highest  interest.    In  the  American  libraries 
the  best  specimens  of  these  are  found.    There  are,  of 
course,  plates  in  which  a  lavish  display  of   stars  and 
stripes,  in  place  of  mantling  or  other  heraldic  decoration, 
attests  what  may  be  called  the  piety  of  American  citizen- 
ship.   Artistically,  however,  these  are  not  particularly 


attractive.  In  the  New  York  Society  Library  one  sees 
Columbiaarmed  as  from  combat,  presenting,  or  perhaps 
"  loaning,"  from  a  not  very  extensive  library,  books  to  the 
Red  "Indian  whose  untutored  mind  "  has  grasped  the 
importance  of  knowledge.  Richard  Wynkoop,  perhaps 
by  a  species  of  canting  heraldry,  has  for  supporters  of  a 


placed  practically  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  when  the  folded  volume  replaced  the  more  primitive 
roll.  The  earlier  portion  of  the  bookbinder's  art,  the 
stitching  together  of  the  sheet?,  the  fixing  transversely 
of  leather  bands,  the  attaching  of  the  ends  of  these  to 
wooden  boards,  and  so  forth,  has  remained  the  same 
until  the  present  time.  It  is  only  in  the  covering  sup- 
plied, in  the  substitution  of  string  for  the  leather  bands 
mentioned  before,  and  other  kindred  matters  that  change 
is  traceable  between  the  fifteenth  century  and  to-day. 
Concerning  the  splendour  of  Byzantine  bindings,  Mr. 
Brassington  has  much  to  say.  ''  Byzantine  coatings " 
were  principally  of  metal— sometimes  gold  or  silver, 
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with  an  ivory  carving  often  placed  in  the  centre.  Pre- 
cious stones  as  portions  of  external  decorations  came 
into  use  before  the  sixth  century.  A  book  presented  by 
the  Emperor  Justin  to  Pope  Hormisda  between  the 
years  518  and  523  was  bound,  it  is  stated,  "  in  plates  of 

fold,  and  enriched  with  precious  stones  to  the  weight  of 
fteen  pounds."  Such  gifts  were  not  uncommon.  Not 
until  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  do  the  illustra- 
tions of  bindings,  which  constitute  a  valuable  and  an 
attractive  feature  in  the  volume,  begin.  A  carved  ivory 
cover  of  the  Psalter  of  Queen  Melissenda,  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  a  marvellous  piece  of  work,  and  other  bind- 
ing, ornamented  with  gold  and  gems,  from  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  is  not  less  remarkable.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  volume  is  the 
description  of  early  Irish  bindings,  which  have  a  cha- 
racter all  their  own.  Of  these  bindings  many  specimens 
are  reproduced.  Early  stamped  leather  bindings  are 
more  familiar,  and  the  productions  of  the  great  French 
binders  are  known  to  all  amateurs  and  collectors.  It  is 
impossible  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  sub- 
jects treated  and  of  the  amount  of  information  and  illus- 
tration stored  within  the  book.  Whether  he  calls  him- 
self editor,  compiler,  or  author,  Mr.  Brassington  has 
given  the  world  a  work  of  much  research,  and  of  equal 
interest  and  importance. 

A*  History  of  Lancashire.    By  Lieut.-CoI.  Henry  Fish- 
wick,  F.S.A.    (Stock.) 

THIS  is  one  of  the  well-known  series  of  "  Popular  County 
Histories."  A  good  selection  was  made  when  Col.  Fish- 
wick  was  chosen  to  be  the  compiler.  He  has  devoted 
himself  for  a  long  period  to  the  study  of  the  Lancashire 
of  times  past.  We  have  read  several  of  his  former  books. 
So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  this  is  the  best.  It  will 
assuredly  be  the  most  popular.  Col.  Fish  wick  possesses 
what  so  many  writers  of  local  history  do  not,  a  sense  of 
proportion.  He  has  not  devoted  an  undue  space  in  his 
narrative  to  those  subjects  which  have  the  greatest 
attraction  for  himself.  So  carefully,  indeed,  are  the 
scales  held,  that  we  have  been  quite  unable  to  discover 
what  periods  are  the  most  interesting  to  him.  The  least 
satisfactory  parts  are  those  which  treat  of  the  earliest 
periods.  This  is,  however,  but  natural.  Lancashire  was 
not  Lancashire  in  the  Roman  and  pre-Roman  time,  so 
that  he  had  very  little  indeed  to  tell  which  had  not 
found  a  place  in  other  volumes  of  the  series.  It  is  when 
we  get  to  the  mediaeval  and  modern  times  that  we  find 
the  author  at  his  best.  The  account  of  the  religious 
foundations  with  which  Lancashire  once  abounded  is, 
though  perhaps  too  short,  excellently  done,  as  is  also  the 
account  of  the  religious  state  of  the  county  from  the 
.Reformation  downwards.  It  is  written  without  any 
trace  of  the  odium  theologicum.  It  has  been  said  that  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  so  soon  as  a  man  had  acquired  a 
deep  sense  of  religion,  he  at  once  became  earnestly 
desirous  to  put  somebody  else  to  death  because  he  did 
not  agree  with  him.  The  terrible  sketch  Col.  Fishwick 
has  drawn  shows  that  this  is  but  a  very  slight  exaggera- 
tion. It  requires  an  effort  to  pardon  even  the  zealous 
and  enthusiastic  men  who  did  these  things.  What,  then, 
shall  we  say  of  persons  like  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  seem 
to  have  had  no  idea  beyond  that  of  sailing  with  the 
stream  1  In  the  reign  of  Mary  this  nobleman  was  active 
in  detecting  Protestants.  It  was  through  him  that 
George  Marsh  was  burnt,  for  refusing  to  conform  to  the 
old  religion,  on  April  24,  1555.  Yet  the  author  points 
out  that  when  Elizabeth  was  on  the  throne  he  changed 
front,  and  "  we  now  find  the  persecutor  of  Marsh  every 
whit  as  keen  in  running  to  earth  the  recusant  Roman 
Catholic."  Some  of  our  older  readers  may  call  to  mind 
that  far-off  time  when  Mrs.  Bray's  novel  entitled  '  The 


Protestant '  was  a  popular  book.  A  heartless  time-server 
of  this  sort— we  forget  his  name — is  one  of  the  characters 
therein.  We  well  remember  that  the  author  was  thought 
to  have  trespassed  on  the  credulity  of  her  readers  in 
drawing  a  character  so  conscienceless.  It  is  not  easy 
for  a  writer,  while  keeping  within  the  limits  of  physical 
law,  to  draw  a  character  which  it  is  impossible  to  parallel 
in  real  life. 

The  marriages  of  infants  were  wont  to  take  place  all 
over  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  they  were  made  impossible  by  the  Re- 
formers. This  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  they  seem  to  have  been  quite  common. 
Sometimes  they  were  set  on  one  side.  "  There  were, 
however,  many  other  instances  where  divorce  was  neither 
obtained  nor  applied  for." 

It  would  have  been  unpardonable  in  a  Lancashire 
historian  had  he  not  dwelt  on  the  discoveries  which, 
following  in  such  rapid  succession,  have  made  that 
county  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  centres  in  the 
world.  The  material  progress  of  the  eighteenth  century 
has  been  admirably  treated,  and  the  careers  of  Har- 
greaves,  Arkwright,  and  Crompton  dealt  with  in  a  most 
interesting  way. 

MR.  LEIGHTON'S  Boolt-Plate  Annual  and  Armorial 
Year-Book  (_A.  &  C.  Black)  has  many  articles  of  extreme 
interest.  Best  of  all  is  the  investigation  '  Had  Shake- 
speare a  Library?'  'The  D'Eon  Book-plate'  may  also 
be  read  with  interest ;  and  there  is  much  important 
counsel  as  to  what  not  to  do  with  a  book.  Among  the 
fantasies  of  the  author  is  an  imaginary  book-plate  for 
the  Garrick  Club,  made  out  of  the  Shakspeare  bust  in 
Stratford  Church. 

OCR  best  sympathies  go  out  to  Mr.  Joseph  Whitaker, 
the  much  respected  founder  of  the  well-known 'Whit- 
aker's  Almanack '  and  of  the  Bookseller,  on  the  death  of 
his  son,  Mr.  Joseph  Vernon  Whitaker,  at  the  early  age 
of  fifty.  Mr.  Whitaker  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the 
editing  of  the  Bookseller,  and  by  his  genial  manners  and 
the  interest  he  took  in  the  various  trade  charities 
endeared  himself  to  all  who  knew  him. 


10 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices : 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  came  and 
address  of  the  sender, not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  'query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

A.  G.  REID  ("  Longevity  "). — So  much  has  been  said 
on  this  subject  in  early  volumes  of  '  N.  k  Q.'  its  reopen- 
ing is  deprecated. 

Bo  Bo  ("  Painting  on  Silk  ").  —  Consult  a  drawing 
master. 

XOTICX. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher" — at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com* 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


THE  DURATION  OF  A  MODERN  FRENCH  BOOK. 

The  accompanying  cutting  from  the  Times  news- 
paper raises  a  serious  question.  No  doubt,  many 
modern  French  books  are  sent  into  the  world  under 
very  unfavourable  circumstances.  The  paper  cover, 
of  very  little  substance  and  often  so  scanty  as  not 
even  to  shelter  from  dust  and  dirt  the  snowy  page 
within  ;  the  exceedingly  defective  sewing,  so  poor 
that  the  volume  will  sometimes  break  in  pieces 
under  the  most  careful  handling  ;  these  are  perils 
sufficiently  great  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  new- 
born book.  B~it  the  paragraph  from  the  Times 
opens  up  fresh  cause  for  anxiety : — 

"  It  has  long  been  pointed  out  by  experts  that  French 
newspapers,  and  even  the  great  majority  of  French  books, 
will,  owing  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  paper  on  which 
they  are  printed,  literally  turn  to  dust  within  much  less 
than  a  century,  so  that  public  libraries  bid  fair  to 
become  literary  cemeteries.  This  probably  suggested 
a  story  that  the  staff  of  the  National  Library  had  been 
ordered  to  wear  respirators  over  their  mouths  and  noses 
in  order  to  avoid  inhaling  microbes  in  the  shape  of  book 
dust.  What  is  true,  however,  is  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee proposes  to  have  100  copies  of  the  Journal  Offidel 
printed  daily  on  what  is  called  Dutch  paper  to  -ensure 
preservation." — Times,  Dec.  14, 1894,  p.  5,  col.  4. 

Putting  aside  the  amusing  story  with  which  the 
paragraph  concludes,  I  should  like  to  ask  some  of 
your  learned  readers  whether  the  danger  referred 
to  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  cutting  is  really  so 


serious.  A  well-known  publisher,  whose  signature 
is  seen  not  infrequently  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  was  looking 
at  some  old  books  in  the  library  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  two  or  three  months  ago,  and  we  were 
admiring  the  firm,  strong  texture  of  the  paper,  in 
a  perfectly  sound  and  healthy  condition  though 
the  manuscript  (for  it  was  one  of  our  records)  had 
already  lasted  more  than  four  hundred  years. 
"  Ah  ! "  said  he,  "  many  of  our  modern  books  will 
have  crumbled  away  before  a  hundred  years  have 
passed."  Then  he  spoke  of  the  wretched  paper  on 
which  many  of  our  new  books  are  printed,  and  of 
the  materials  of  which  that  paper  is  composed. 
Book-lovers  know  it  well.  If  by  accident  a  leaf  is 
turned  down — I  say  by  accident,  for  no  book- 
lover  ever  causes  a  dog's  ear — the  paper  is  cracked, 
and  any  attempt  to  put  it  straight  results  in  the 
loss  of  the  corner. 

It  matters  very  little  that  much  ephemeral 
matter  should  perish  in  the  using — that  some 
daily  papers  should  expire  on  the  day  that  gives 
them  birth — but  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  if 
better  works  are  to  share  the  same  fate.  So  many 
splendid  books  come  to  us  from  France,  fair  to  the 
eye,  pleasant  to  the  touch,  calling  out  our  gratitude 
alike  to  printer  and  to  publisher — books  that  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  even  to  handle — that  one  would  like 
to  know  what  is  the  actual  extent  of  the  danger 
indicated  above,  what  its  exact  cause,  and  what 
its  cure. 

I  was  walking  round  a  large  library  in  France 
during  the  last  vacation,  and  I  confess  that  it 
distressed  me,  as  an  old  librarian,  to  see  how  many 
paper-covered  volumes  standing  on  the  shelves  had 
broken  into  two  or  more  divisions.  And  this  sad 
dismemberment  had  occurred,  if  appearances  were 
correct,  not  from  any  rough  usage,  but  simply 
from  the  defective  way  in  which  the  sheets  had 
been  fastened  together.  It  is  really  not  safe  to 
place  an  unbound  French  book  upon  the  shelves. 

No  doubt,  many  English  books  are  very  badly 
sewn.  The  railway  novel,  which  cracks  at  the  first 
attempt  to  open  its  pages,  and  so  long  as  its  short 
life  lasts  opens  always  at  the  same  place  ;  the 
sheet,  or  half-sheet,  that  falls  out  at  the  first 
perusal,  and  when  replaced  always  projects  beyond 
the  fore-edge  of  the  book ;  these  are  common 
objects  of  the  railway  carriage — as  common  as  the 
man  who  cuts  his  newspaper  with  his  railway 
ticket,  his  hand,  or  even  his  walking-stick.  Not 
very  long  ago  a  fellow-passenger  in  a  railway 
carriage  was  about  to  cut  a  handsome  quarto 
volume,  a  history  of  a  cathedral  city,  with  an 
envelope.  I  produced  a  paper-knife  only  just  in 
time  to  prevent  the  odious  sacrilege. 

I  fear  that  circulating  libraries  have  nurtured 
this  irreverence.  There  are  human  beings  who 
have  no  respect  whatever  for  a  borrowed  book, 
and  very  little  for  their  own.  They  place  their 
coffee-cup  upon  the  open  page ;  they  rest  their 
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pipe  upon  it,  witness  the  dark-brown  stain  and  the 
stale  odour  ;  they  scribble  their  inane  comments 
on  the  margin.  But  if  to  all  these  dangers  the 
new  horror  is  to  be  added  that  the  book  may 
quietly  perish  on  the  shelf  on  which  it  stands,  the 
outlook  is  too  sad  for  contemplation. 

W.  SPARROW  SIMPSON. 


SOURCE  OF  THE  PERSIAN  TALES  OP  'LES 

MILLE  ET  UN  JOURS.' 

I. 

Some  years  ago  M.  Zotenberg  completely  vindi- 
cated the  literary  integrity  of  Galland,  who  was 
long  believed  to  have  himBelf  invented  a  number 
of  the  tales  in  'Les  Mille  et  one  Nnits,'  and 
deliberately  foisted  them  on  the  public  as  genuine 
Arabian  compositions.  As  those  tales — '  Aladdin,' 
4 Ali  Baba,'  'Prince  Ahmed,'  the  'Envious 
Sisters,'  &c. — are  among  the  most  fascinating  in 
the  whole  of  that  famous  story-book,  this  was  cer- 
tainly paying  a  very  high  compliment  to  the  great 
orientalist's  inventive  genius,  if  it  did  impugn 
his  honesty.  Some  candid  scholars  there  were, 
however,  who  strongly  maintained  that,  though 
those  narratives  were  not  to  be  found  in  any 
Arabic  text  of  'Elf  Layla  wa  Layla,'  Galland 
must  have  taken  them  down  from  the  recitals  of 
professional  story-tellers  in  the  Levant.  But  the 
question  was  finally  settled  when  M.  Zotenberg 
discovered  them  in  a  manuscript  copy  of  'The 
Nights,'  which  had  been  recently  acquired  for  the 
National  Library  at  Paris,  and  published  the  Arabic 
text  of  the  tale  of  Aladdin  and  his  Lamp,  together 
with  a  monograph  on  the  authenticity  of  the  tales 
which  had  been  hitherto  commonly  regarded  as 
spurious.*  What  M.  Zotenberg  has  so  ably  done 
for  the  literary  integrity  of  Galland,  I  purpose,  in 
a  humbler  way,  in  this  and  the  following  papers, 
doing  for  that  of  another  eminent  French  oriental- 
ist, P6tis  de  la  Croix  (1653-1713),  whose  'Les 
Mille  et  un  Jours:  Contes  Persans'  is  still 
generally  suspected  to  be  largely,  if  not  wholly, 
the  fruit  of  his  own  imagination. 

The  Persian  tales  of  '  Les  Mille  et  un  Jours ' 
were  first  published  at  Paris  in  5  vols.,  in  1710- 
1712.  The  work  is  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
'The  Thousand  and  One  Nights'  (or,  as  the 
English  translation  of  Galland  is  absurdly  en- 
titled, '  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments '),  that  is 
to  say,  often  several  stories  are  interwoven  with  a 
leading  narrative,  and  all  the  recitals  are  within  a 
frame-story,  which  meanders  throughout  the  col- 
lection till  the  end  is  reached.  An  English 
translation,  by  Ambrose  Phillips  (1671-1749),  is 
included  in  the  second  volume  of  Henry  Weber's 
4  Tales  of  the  East,'  under  the  title  of  '  Persian 

*  '  Sur  quelques  Manuscrits  dee  Mille  et  une  Nuits,  et 
de  la  Traduction  de  Galland,'  &c.,  par  E.  Zotenberg, 
Paris,  1888. 


Tales,'  and  —  edited  by  Mr.  Justin  Huntly 
McCarthy — it  was  republished  in  London  in  1892, 
in  2  vols.,  when  the  tales  were  once  more  stigma- 
tized by  the  reviewers  as  French  imitations  of 
Oriental  fictions.  Let  us  eee  whether  they  deserve 
to  be  thus  characterized. 

The  '  Tales  of  a  Thousand  and  One  Days '  are 
also  included  in  that  most  voluminous  and  hetero- 
geneous collection,  the  '  Cabinet  des  Fees,1 
tomes  xiv.  and  xv.,  to  the  first  of  which  is  pre- 
fixed the  following  "  Avertissement ": — 

"  Nous  devons  ces  Contes  au  c61ebre  Dervis Moclea  [i.e., 
Mukhlia],  que  le  Perse  met  au  nombre  de  ses  grands 
personnagee.  II  etoit  chef  des  Sons  [i.  e.,  Suf£s=Moslem 
mystics]  d'Ispaban,  et  il  avoit  douze  disciples,  qui  por- 
toient  de  longues  robes  de  lame  blanche.  Les  grands 
et  le  peuple  avoient  pour  lui  une  veneration  singuliere, 
a  cause  qu'il  etoit  de  la  race  de  Mahomet ;  et  ils  le 
craignoient,  parce  qu'il  passoit  pour  un  savant  cabaliste. 
Le  roi  Schah-Soliman  rr.eme  le  respectoit  a  un  point, 
que  si  par  hasard  il  le  recontroit  sur  son  passage,  ce 
prince  descendoit  aussitot  de  cheval,  et  lui  alloit  baiser 
les  etriers.  Modes  etant  encore  forte  jeune,  s'avisa  de 
traduire  en  Persan  des  comedies  Indiennes,  qui  ont  etc 
traduites  en  toutes  les  langues  orientales,  et  dont  on  voit 
a  la  bibliotbeque  du  roi  une  traduction  Turque,  sous  le 
titre  de  '  Alfaraga  Badal-Schiddah  '  \i.  e.,  '  Al-Faraj 
ba'd  al-Shiddah '],  ce  que  signifie  la  joie  apres  1'afflic- 
tion.  Mais  le  traducteur  Persan,  pour  donner  a  son 
ouvrage  un  air  original,  mit  ces  comedies  en  Contes, 
qu'il  appela  '  Hezaryek-Rouz,'  c'est-a-dire,  Mille  et  nn 
Jour  [sic],  II  confia  son  manuscrit  au  Sieur  Petis  de  la 
Croix,  qui  etoit  en  liaison  d'amitie"  avec  lui  a  Ispahan  en 
1675,  et  memo  il  lui  permit  d'en  prendre  une  copie." 

To  the  second  volume  ('  Cabinet  des  Fdes,' 
1786,  tome  xv.)  is  prefixed  this  "Avertissement 
du  Traducteur,"  explaining  why  a  large  portion  of 
the  work  is  omitted  : — 

"  Comme  Dervis  Modes  s'est  sans  doute  propose  de 
rendre  son  ouvrage  aussi  utile  qu'  agreable  aux  Musul- 
mans,  il  a  rempli  la  plupart  de  sea  Contes  de  faux 
Miracles  de  Mahomet,  ainsi  qu'on  le  peut  voir  dane 
quelques-uns  de  ce  volume ;  mais  je  n'ai  pas  voulu  tra- 
duire ies  autres,  de  peur  d'ennuyer  le  lecteur.  II  y  a 
des  contes  encore  qui  sont  si  licencieux,  que  la  bienseance- 
ne  m'a  pas  permis  d'en  donner  la  traduction.  Si  les 
Mceurs  dee  Orientaux  peuvent  les  souffrir,  la  purete  des 
notres  ne  fauroit  e'en  accommoder.  J'ai  done  6"t6  oblige 
de  faire  quelque  derangement  pour  1'original,  pour 
suivre  toujours  la  merne  liaison  des  Contes.  On  passe 
tout  d'un  coup  du  203e  Jour  au  960e.  Mais  ce  passage 
se  fait  de  maniere  qu'il  ne  sera  senti  que  de  ceux  qui 
s'amuseront  a  compter  les  Jours.  Pour  les  autres  lec- 
teurs,  ils  ne  s'en  apperceverent  pas,  et  ils  liront  le  Livre 
entier  aans  faire  reflexion  que  des  Mille  et  un  Jour  [«'e]j 
n'y  sont  pas  tous  employe's." 

Now  these  two  prefaces  seem  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit. It  is  true  that  the  transcript  which  Petis 
says  he  made  of  the  Persian  work  of  Mukhlis  is 
not  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nation  ale,  nor  (so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain)  in  any  other  great 
library  in  Paris.  But  in  the  Extrait  of  P4tis's 
Journal,  presented  to  the  Bibl.  du  Hoi  in  1694, 
and  now  in  Bibl.  Nat.,  mention  is  made  of  the 
Dervish  Mnkhlis,  a  circumstance  which  shows 
that  he  was  not— like  Scott's  Dr.  Dryasdust,  or 
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Oapt.  Clutterbuck,  or  Jedediah  Cleishbotham — a 
creation  of  Pdtis's  fancy  for  literary  purposes.  The 
title  of  '  Hazir  u  Yek  Ruz,'  which  he  says 
Mukhlis  gave  to  his  work,  is  also  no  mere  fabrica- 
tion of  the  French  orientalist,  since  Sir  William 
Ouseley  possessed  part  of  a  collection  so  called, 
•which  corresponded,  apparently,  with  the  tales  in 
P4tis's  translation.  Referring  to  the  '  Arabian 
Nights,'  Ouaeley  says  :— 

"  On  the  same  plan  as  these  Tales,  a  Persian  author 
composed  the'Hazar  u  Yek  Ruz '  (or '  Thousand  and  One 
Days  '),  a  collection  of  entertaining  stories  of  which 
["'part  of  which,"  he  should  have  said]  Petis  de  la 
Croix  published  a  French  translation,  sufficiently 
accurate,  though  differing  in  some  proper  names  from 
my  manuscript  containing  part  of  the  original  work. 
Thus,  the  fair  Repsima  of  '  Les  Mille  et  un  Jour '  (Jour 
958)  is  styled  Aruiah  in  my  copy,  and  her  husband  goes 
to  Misr,  or  Egypt,  not  to  the  '  c&te  du  Indes,'  as  in  the 
printed  translation."—'  Travels,'  vol.  ii.  p.  21,  note. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Ouseley  did  not  specify 
the  particular  manuscript  in  his  collection  which 
comprised  a  part  of  the  'Hazar  u  Yek  Riiz.'  I 
baye  been  unable  to  discover  it  either  in  the 
British  Museum  or  Bodleian  Library,  where,  I 
understand,  the  greater  number  of  Ouseley's 
Oriental  MSS.  are  preserved. 

To  return  to  the  two  "  avertissements."  It 
should  seem  that  the  Dervish  Mukhlis  told  Pe"tis 
that  he  had  translated  the  tales  from  Indian 
sources  ;  but  it  is  a  very  common  practice  for 
Persian  writers  in  the  prefaces  to  their  works  to 
profess  that  they  derived  the  materials  from  the 
writings  of  an  ancient  Hindoo  sage  when  they 
did  nothing  of  the  sort.  This  device  is  equivalent 
to  that  of  our  own  story-spinners  of  a  bygone  age, 
who  pretended  that  they  had  found  "  the  follow- 
ing narrative  "  in  a  bundle  of  moth-eaten  papers, 
concealed,  like  the  skeleton  of  the  bride  of  Lord 
Lovel,  "in  an  old  oak  chest,"  or  in  a  closet  of 
an  ancient  tumble-down  mansion.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  Dervish 
Mukhlis  was  not  the  original  collector  of  these 
tales,  and  this  for  two  very  good  reasons. 

In  the  first  p'ace,  there  is  among  the  Persian 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  a  collection  entitled 
'  Hikajat-i  'Ajib  u  Gharib,'  or  '  Wonderful  and 
Strange  Tales,'  which,  according  to  Dr.  Charles 
Rieu,  was  probably  written  about  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  or  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  which  contains  recitals  identical  with 
some  of  those  in  Petis's  '  Mille  et  un  Jours.'  The 
author  of  this  work,  Muhammad  Kaziui  bin 
Mirak  Huaain  Muzaffari  Sajavandi,  whose  tak- 
hallus,  or  poetical  name,  was  Hubbi,  says,  in  a 
short  preface,  that  he  was  seventy  years  of  age 
when  he  compiled  these  rare  and  wonderful  tales, 
which  he  had  heard  told  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
great  and  had  written  down  in  correct  and  elegant 
language. 

la  the  second  place,  of  the  Turkish  collection, 


entitled  '  Al-Faraj  ba'd  al-Shiddah  '  (or  '  Joy  after 
Distress '),  referred  to  in  the  first  "  avertisse- 
ment,"  there  is  an  imperfect  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  there  are  no  fewer  than  seven  dif- 
ferent MS.  copies  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
the  oldest  of  which  is  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century  of  the  Hijra,  or  about  the  year  1490, 
which  is  nearly  two  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Mukhlis,  and  this  Turkish  rendering  has  many 
tales  in  common  with  the  Persian  collection  of 
Hubbi. 

Since  the  Turkish  work  cannot  be  of  later  date 
than  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  while  the 
copy  of  Hubbi  in  thsi  British  Museum  is  of  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  or  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
'  Fartij '  is  the  original.  But  apart  from  the  well- 
known  fact  that  all  the  old  Turkish  story-books 
were  derived  from  Arabic  and  Persian  collections, 
these  approximate  dates  are  of  the  transcription 
of  the  copies,  not  of  the  composition  or  transla- 
tion of  the  two  works ;  and  in  my  next  paper  I 
shall  show  the  relationship  between  Petis's  '  Lea 
Mille  et  un  Jours,'  the  Turkish  '  Fardj,'  and  the 
Persian  collection  of  Hubbi,  which  is  probably 
the  original.  W.  A.  CLOUSTON. 


MAURITIUS  AUGUSTUS  BENYOWSZKY. 
(Continued  from  p.  5.) 

Our  hero's  brilliant  career  in  Poland  was  cat 
short  by  the  Russians,  who  took  him  prisoner  and 
sent  him  to  Kazan,  whence  he  escaped  to  St. 
Petersburg  with  a  brother  officer  in  the  service  of 
the  Bar  Confederation,  Major  August  Wynbladt, 
a  Swede ;  but  they  were  recaptured  before  they 
had  time  to  escape  on  board  ship,  and  both  were 
banished  to  Kamchatka  by  an  imperial  order, 
dated  Nov.  14,  1769,  O.S.  Their  companions  in 
misfortune  and  travelling  with  the  same  batch 
of  convicts  were  Lieut.  Basil  Panov  of  the  Imperial 
Guards,  Capt.  (in  the  Army)  Hippolyt  Stepanov, 
and  Col.  Joseph  Baturin  of  the  Artillery. 

As  far  as  one  is  able  to  recognize  some  of  the 
disfigured  place-names,  the  prisoners  trudged  to 
Okhotsk  by  the  same  route  as  has  been  trodden 
since  then  by  many  tens  of  thousands  of  unfortu- 
nate human  beings,  and  will  be  trodden  by  many 
more  until  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  now  in 
course  of  construction,  is  completed,  when  the  erring 
or  otherwise  objectionable  sons  of  the  "  little 
father  "  of  all  Russians  will  travel  by  rail  to  their 
new  homes. 

At  Okhotsk  the  exiles  embarked  on  board  the 
Government*  galliot  St.  Peter,  and  were  taken 
across  to  Bolysheretsk,  in  Kamchatka.  When 
the  exiles  reached  Kamchatka  they  found  seven 


*  Berg  says  that  the  vessel  in  question  belonged  to 
Alexis  Rholodilov,  a  merchant  of  Totma,  but,  as  Sgibnev 
bluntly  remarks,  "  that  is  not  true  " 
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more  companions  in  misfortune  there,  namely, 
old  Alexander  Turchanin,  who  formerly  belonged 
to  the  household  of  Ann  Yoannovna,  but  was  im- 
plicated in  the  plot  of  1742  in  favour  of  Ann 
Leopoldovna,  and  was  banished  to  Siberia  in  con- 
sequence ;  and  also  Guryev  (banished  in  1762), 
Capt.  Peter  Khrushtshev  of  the  Guards  (banished 
in  1763),  Surgeon  Magnus  Meyder  (banished  in 
1765),  and  three  others.*  These  were  not  confined 
in  prison,  but  lived  "in  freedom"  among  the 
population  and  earned  their  livelihood  by  teaching 
children.  The  new-comers  were  also  to  be  treated 
as  "  forced  emigrants,"  and  they  were  to  earn  their 
living  as  well  as  they  could. 

According  to  Sgibnev,  Bolysheretsk,  the  chief 
town  of  the  peninsula,  consisted  at  this  period  of 
thirty-five  dwelling-houses  with  ninety  inhabitants 
exclusive  of  the  convicts  above  named,  and  had  a 
garrison  of  seventy  men,  out  of  which  number 
more  than  twenty  men  were  detached  for  service 
away  from  the  town. 

Daring  the  reigns  of  Peter  II.  (1727- 
1730),  Ann  Yoannovna  (1730-1740),  and  Elisabeth 
Petrovna  (from  1741),  the  province  of  Yakutsk 
had  been  flooded  by  exiles  of  the  privileged 
classes  who  were  more  or  less  implicated  in  the 
various  political  plots  which  made  Russia  then,  as 
similar  secret  intrigues  make  that  country  now, 
famous  as  the  most  noted  hotbed  for  revolutions 
and  changes  of  government.  The  Governor  of 
Yakutsk  had  more  than  once  reported  to  the 
Siberian  Government  that  all  his  prisons  were 
chock-full,  but  it  was  not  till  after  repeated  such  re- 
presentations that  the  Government  took  notice  of  his 
appeals  and  fixed  upon  the  peninsula  of  Kamchatka 
as  a  new  field  for  "  forced  emigrants."  Benyowezky 
and  his  friends  were  amongst  the  earliest  arrivals. 

The  state  of  affairs  he  found  on  the  peninsula 
suited  our  hero's  convenience  most  admirably. 
During  the  winter  of  1768-9  a  serious  outbreak  of 
small-pox  had  thinned  the  number  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  yield  of  the  sea-fisheries  had  also  fallen 
short  of  the  usual  supply  for  several  seasons,  and 
as  fish  was  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  of 
the  inhabitants,  these  were  going  through  all  the 
stages  of  a  serious  famine.  The  Koryak  s,  one  of  the 
native  tribes,  too,  had  emigrated  in  considerable 
numbers,  taking  their  herds  of  reindeer  with  them. 
One  of  the  reasons  of  their  discontent  was  that  the 
tribute  they  were  called  upon  to  pay  to  the  Govern- 
ment collectors  and  the  substantial "  tshashtshini " 
(the  Kamchadal  equivalent  of  bdkshish)  which  had 


*  I  give  the  names  of  those  only  who  figure  in  the 


I  give 

Christian  names  as  I  find  them  in  the  official  list  printed 
by  Sgibnev.  Our  hero  figures  in  the  list  as  "the  Polish 
rebel  and  vagabond  Beyposk."  He  was  only  known  by 
tliis  name  and  as  the  "  Hungarian  baron"  on  the  penin- 
sula. 


to  accompany  these  payments,  although  too  heavy 
already,  had  been  trebled  lately,  to  punish  them 
for  a  recent  rising  against  the  Russians.  Another 
grievance  of  theirs  was  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, always  solicitous  not  only  for  their  corporal 
but  also  their  spiritual  welfare,  had  sent  shoals  of 
missionaries  among  them,  and  also  decided  to  em- 
ploy "  other  more  energetic  measures  "  in  order  to 
gain  them  over  more  speedily  to  Christendom. 
Added  to  all  these  misfortunes,  complete  anarchy 
had  been  existing  in  the  peninsula  for  many  years 
previously  to  Benyowszky's  arrival.  When  the 
news  of  the  disorders  first  reached  the  ears  of  the 
home  Government,  Col.  Plenesner  was  sent  to 
Anadirsk  as  governor  in  1761,  with  supreme 
power  over  all  the  ostrogs  of  Kamchatka.  Two 
years  after  this  selection  yet  another  man  was 
appointed,  namely,  Capt.-Lieut.  Izv^kov,  who  "  as 
regards  immorality  and  harshness  of  manners 
eclipsed  all  his  predecessors."  He,  too,  was  to 
have  unlimited  power  in  re-establishing  law  and 
order  among  the  rebellious  subjects  of  the  empress 
and  in  teaching  them  loyalty  to  their  sovereign. 
In  addition  thereto,  he  was  commissioned  by  his 
Government  to  explore  unknown  "  continents  and 
islands."  But  Col.  Plenesner,  as  he  had  not  been 
removed  from  his  office,  treated  Izv^kov  as  a  sub- 
ordinate on  his  arrival,  who,  in  his  turn,  refused 
to  obey  Plenesner's  ordera.  The  two  dictators 
continued  to  flourish  their  respective  ukaz  in  one 
another's  face  and  amuse  their  subordinates  by 
mutually  giving  and  disobeying  one  another's 
orders.  To  remedy  this  evil,  a  third  man,  Col. 
Zubritsky,  was  deputed  by  the  Government  to 
investigate  the  quarrel  between  the  two  rival  chiefs, 
who  were  summoned  to  appear  before  him  at 
Okhotsk.  He  transferred  Col.  Plenesner  with  his 
whole  staff  to  Okhotsk,  deprived  Izvdkov  of  his  com- 
mand, and  placed  him  under  arrest  for  the  "  follies 
committed  and  harsh  measures  "  employed  by  him 
during  his  term  of  office.  The  ostrog  at  Anadirsk 
having  been  abandoned  in  1764,  Bolysheretsk  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  residence  of  the  governor,  and 
simple-minded  and  "ever-tipsy"  Capt.  Nilov* 
appointed  as  new  governor  of  Kamchatka. 

Having  thus  arranged  matters,  Col.  Zubritsky 
left  the  peninsula  in  August,  1770.  He  had  not 
been  gone  long  when  Benyowszky  and  his  friends 
arrived  there  on  Sept.  12,  O.S. 

If  I  may  anticipate,  I  can  as  well  deal  here  with 
the  heroine  of  the  'Memoirs,'  Afanasia,  the  beauti- 
ful daughter  of  Governor  Nilov.  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  volume  itself  for  an  account  of  all  the 
intrigues,  love-makings,  and  adventures  which  the 
count  avers  he  had  with  the  damsel.  I  note  that 
Capt.  Oliver  has  wisely  omitted  the  highly  impro- 
bable account  of  one  tete-a-tete  in  order  to  make 
the  book  accessible  virginibus  puerisque.  The 


*  Why  does  Prof.  Morfill  spell  his  name  "  Knilov  "  ? 
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count  wishes  that  bis  readers  should  believe  him  that 
the  meeting  in  question  between  the  damsel  and 
himself  was  arranged  by  Afanasia's  own  mother, 
and  his  apologist,  Jokai,  endeavours  to  smooth  over 
this  awkward  incident  by  sundry  vague  allusions 
to  and  random  statements  about  an  institution 
known  as  "  St.  Joseph's  marriage "  and  the 
"  dukhoborniis,"  a  sect  denying  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  But  he  might  have  saved  himself 
the  trouble.  Benyowszky  relates  that  Afanasia 
escaped  in  men's  clothes  from  Kamchatka,  with 
him  and  his  fellow  mutineers,  one  of  whom  had 
killed  her  father,  and  that  in  their  company  she 
reached  Macao,  where  she  died  and  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  by  her  lover.  But  J<5kai  himself  had 
already  noticed  the  curious  fact  that  whereas 
Afanasia  is  very  much  en  Evidence  in  that  part  of 
the  '  Memoirs '  which  purports  to  relate  the 
count's  doings  in  Kamchatka,  the  young  damsel's 
name  completely  disappears  from  the  combined 
diary  and  log-book  which  the  count  professes  to 
have  kept  on  the  voyage  from  Kamchatka  to 
Canton,  and  that  she  only  reappears  on  the  scene 
at  Macao  so  that  she  might  die  and  get  buried  in 
the  orthodox  fashion  followed  by  heroines  in  novels 
and  other  works  of  fiction. 

According  to  Berg,  a  Russian  editor,  whom  I 
shall  presently  introduce  to  the  reader's  notice, 
Afanasia  was  a  wholly  mythical  personage,  or  if 
she  ever  existed  in  flesh  and  blood,  she  had  never 
been  to  Kamchatka,  but  remained  behind  at  Yisiga, 
where  her  father  had  been  stationed  as  Government 
official  before  he  was  sent  to  the  peninsula. 
Another  Russian  author,  Sgibnev,  reproduces  the 
official  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  people  who 
escaped  to  sea  with  Benyowszky  from  Kamchatka.* 
In  this  list  we  find  the  names  of  five  married 
women — the  wives  of  Churin,  Bocharov,  Andri- 
y&nov,  Ryumin,  and  Parapchin — and  two  spinsters, 
who  were  the  servant  girls  (rabotnitsee)  of  Ssudey- 
kin.  (We  shall  presently  make  the  acquaintance 
of  all  these  men.)  But  we  may  scan  in  vain  the 
official  list  for  the  name  of  beautiful  Afanasia 
Nilov. 

The  Afanasia  myth  seems  to  have  reached  its 
state  of  incubation  already  at  Macao.  Capt. 
Oliver  reprints  (p.  15)  a  letter  from  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  dated  Canton,  Nov.  19,  1771,  in 
which  the  writer  relates  how  one  of  Benyowszky's 
companions,  dressed  like  a  woman,  died,  and  the 
body  was  sent  ashore  with  the  strange  request  to 
the  governor  that  the  corpse  might  be  allowed  to 
be  interred  in  an  honourable  spot,  and  that  the 
"  baron  "  might  have  liberty  to  attend  the  funeral 
and  pay  particular  honours  to  the  deceased.  Two 
Franciscan  monks,  however,  whose  curiosity  was 

*  In  an  article  entitled  '  Bunt'  Benyovekavo  v'  Kam- 
chatka '  ('  The  Benyowezky  Mutiny  at  Kamchatka ')  in  the 
Russkaya  Starina  for  1876.  The  article  is  founded  on 
original  researches  among  the  State  papers  at  Irkutsk. 


sorely  taxed  by  this  strange  request,  peeped  into 
the  coffin  at  night  and  discovered  the  body  of  a 
man  therein.  The  deception  disgusted  "exceed- 
ingly "  the  Portuguese,  and  the  body  was  ordered 
a  common  interment.  Was  it  Benyowpzky's  inten- 
tion to  pass  off  this  funeral  as  that  of  Afanasia  ? 

Having  thus  been  able  to  eliminate  the  heroine, 
our  task  of  investigating  the  '  Memoirs '  has  been 
considerably  simplified.  L.  L.  K. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THOMAS  OTWAT  AND  WINCHESTER. — Otway 
has  always  been  regarded  by  Wykehamists  as  one 
of  the  chief  poets  nurtured  at  Winchester.  An- 
thony a  Wood,  in  his  '  Athenae  Oxonienses,'  writes 
of  him  that  he  was  educated  at  "  Wykeham's 
School,  near  Winchester,"  which  is  his  very  fre- 
quent way  of  describing  Winchester  College.  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse,  in  his  '  Seventeenth  Century 
Studies,'  has  stated  that  Otway  "  was  sent  to 
school  at  Wickham,  near  Winchester,"  but  he 
does  not  give  his  authority  for  this. 

Unfortunately  this  statement  has  gained  credence, 
and  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  Otway's  having  been 
at  Winchester.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say  that 
there  need  be  no  doubt  whatever  about  his  having 
been  educated  at  Winchester,  for  his  name  appears 
on  the  "  Long  Roll "  of  the  college  for  1668  as  a 
commoner  —  one  of  five  boarding  in  college. 
Otway  matriculated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  the 
following  year,  May  27,  1669,  aged  seventeen. 

About  1739-40  a  "marble"  with  his  name 
carved  upon  it,  and  the  date  "  1670,"  was  put  up 
in  Sixth  Chamber,  in  college,  by  two  whose  initials. 
W.  C.  and  J.  W.,  are  also  carved.  These  may,  in 
all  probability,  be  identified  with  William  Collins 
and  Joseph  Warton,  who  were  scholars  and  pre- 
fects at  that  time ;  but  I  cannot  account  for  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  date. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  and  I  believe  have  seen 
it  stated  by  some  writer,  that  Otway's  '  Venice 
Preserved '  was  frequently  acted  by  the  boys  at 
Winchester  in  the  last  century.  Will  some  one 
say  where  this  statement  is  to  be  found,  if  in 
print,  and  give  authority  for  it  ? 

C.  W.  HOLGATE. 

THE  ANONYMOUS  MONUMENTS  OF  ARCHIMEDES 
AND  DESCARTES. — Cicero's  description  of  his  dis- 
covery of  the  tomb  of  Archimedes  (which  the  good 
people  of  Syracuse  had  assured  him  was  not  there) 
by  the  inscription  upon  it  of  a  sphere  and  circum- 
scribing cylinder,  according  to  the  philosopher's 
directions,  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  all  classical 
scholars.  Monumental  inscriptions  surely  should 
have  names.  Some  years  ago  a  statue  was  erected 
to  Descartes  at  Tours  (formerly  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Touraine,  in  which  he  was  born),  and 
the  sole  inscription  upon  it  is  his  famous  proof  of 
his  own  existence,  "Cogito,  ergo  sum."  In  the 
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account  of  Descartes  in  the  'Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica '  this  is  given  in  French  as  "  Je  pense,  done 
je  suis,"  but  it  really  is  in  the  Latin  ;  and  the 
venerable  astronomer  M.  Faye,  in  his  well-known 
treatise  '  Sur  1'Origine  du  Monde,'  expresses  a 
fear  that  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  might 
think  the  words  imported  that  they  were  in  memory 
of  a  man  named  Cogito.  However  that  may  be, 
we  certainly  agree  with  M.  Faye  that  there  should 
be  a  monument  in  Paris  to  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  French  philosophers,  with  more  full  and  suit- 
able inscription,  including  his  real  name. 

W.  T.  LYNN. 

FLANNELETTE. — The  recent  case  in  which  Mr. 
Whiteley,  of  Westbourne  Grove,  the  "  Universal 
Provider,"  has  been  the  defendant  for  selling, 
under  the  name  of  flannelette,  a  fabric  consisting 
entirely  of  cotton  without  any  wool,  shows  the 
risk  of  entrusting  to  clerks  in  warehouses  the 
manufacture  of  trade  names.  If,  instead  of  flannel- 
ette, which  means  "  small  flannel,"  he  had,  with 
the  variation  of  two  letters,  selected  the  term 
Jlannelite,  which  means  something  which  is  not 
flannel  but  is  ''like  flannel,"  it  is  clear  that  the 
prosecution  would  have  had  no  case.  The  defend- 
ant might  have  pleaded  with  success  that  an 
encrinite  is  a  fossil  which  is  not  a  lily  but  "  like  a 
lily,"  that  dendrite  is  not  a  tree  but  "  like  a  tree," 
that  haematite  is  an  ore  which  "  resembles  blood," 
that  lignite  is  "  like  wood,"  that  stalagmite  is  "  like 
a  drop  ";  or,  if  the  stem  vowel  be  changed,  that  an 
asteroid  is  "  like  a  star,"  that  an  anthropoid  is  an 
ape  "resembling  a  man,"  and  that  a  rhomboid 
resembles  a  "  rhombus."  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

GEORGE  HERBERT'S  'EASTER  WINGS.' — Headers 
of  George  Herbert's  '  Poems '  will  remember  that 
those  entitled  'Superliminare,'  'The  Altar,' and 
'  Easter  Wings,'  are  so  displayed  in  type  as  to 
show  the  shapes  of  the  things  mentioned  in  the 
titles.  Herbert  was  a  Cambridge  man,  and  Wal- 
ton tells  us  that  he  was  a  good  Greek  critic.  Ealph 
Winterton,  another  Cambridge  Greek  scholar,  in 
his  edition  of  the  '  Poetse  Minores  Grseci,'  Cantab., 
1635  (dedicated  to  Laud,  who  persuaded  Herbert 
to  go  to  Bemerton),  prints  several  poems  in  the 
same  manner,  e.  g., ' Ovum,' '  Alse,' '  Securis,' ' Syrinx,' 
*  Ara,'  one  of  which  he  copied  from  a  book  printed 
in  1516.  Herbert  must  have  copied  from  some 
such  source  ;  his  "altar"  and  " wings "  are  iden- 
tical with  ara  and  ala>.  Nowadays  advertisements 
in  newspapers  sometimes  take  the  shapes  of  bottles, 
stockings,  &c.  W.  C.  B. 

THE  LAST  SURVIVOR  OF  TRAFALGAR. — The 
following  appeared  recently  in  the  Times : — 

"In  relation  to  the  death  of  the  Trafalgar  veteran 
Cartigny,  which  lately  took  place  at  Hydres,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  notice  the  death  of  another  veteran  sur- 
vivor of  the  same  famous  battle  on  the  Spanish  side — 
Don  Gaspar  Costella— who  died  a  few  days  ago  at  San 


Fernando,  near  Cadiz,  aged  105,  having  been  born  in 
1787.  Senor  Costella  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  sur- 
vivor in  Spain  of  Nelson's  great  battle. " 

E.  LEATON-BLENKINSOPP. 

COLLINS. — Collins,  in  his  'Eclogues,'  has  the 
expression,  "The  eyes'  blue  languish."  This  is 
taken  from  Pope's  '  Iliad ': — 

And  the  blue  languish  of  soft  Alia's  eye. 

Bk.  xviii.  1.  50. 
In  the  second  ode  are  the  lines  :  — 

Ne'er  be  I  found,  by  thee  o'er  awed, 
In  that  thrice-hallowed  eve,  abroad, 
When  ghosts,  as  cottage  maids  believe, 
Their  pebbled  beds  permitted  leave, 
And  goblins  haunt,  from  fire  or  fen, 
Or  mine  or  flood,  the  walks  of  men  ! 

Langhorne,  in  his  commentary,  says  that  the  thrice- 
hallowed  eve  is  St.  Mark's  Eve,  when  the  forms  of 
all  such  persons  as  shall  die  within  the  ensuing 
year  are  supposed  to  make  their  solemn  entry  into 
the  churches  of  their  respective  parishes.  But 
Collins  is  not  alluding  to  this  superstition,  for  he 
speaks  both  of  ghosts  and  goblins.  He  refers  to 
St.  John's  Eve,  when  supernatural  beings  were 
thought  to  be  about.  In  the  above  lines  Collins 
seems  to  be  remembering  Milton  :  — 

No  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night 
In  fog  or  fire,  by  lake  or  moorish  fen, 
Blue  meager  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost, 
That  breaks  his  magic  chain  at  curfew  time, 
No  goblin  or  swart  faery  of  the  mine. 

'  Comus.' 
In  the  third  ode  is  the  line  : — 

Soothed,  sweetly  sad,  Electra's  poet's  ear. 
It  is  thus  punctuated  in  two  editions,  and  perhaps 
in  all  the  others ;  but  this  punctuation  is  wrong. 
Collins  was  remembering  Milton's  phrase,  "  Sad 
Electra's  poet."  There  ought  to  be  no  comma  at 
all  in  the  line.  The  eighth  ode  to  Liberty  was 
suggested,  surely,  by  Thomson's  longer  poem  on 
Liberty.  There  is  an  evident  likeness  in  the  two 
poems.  In  this  ode  is  the  line,  referring  to  the 
fall  of  Rome  : — 

With  heaviest  sound  a  giant-statue  fell. 
Dr.  Langhorne  says  that  the  thought  seems  alto- 
gether new.     But  the  likeness  of  a  falling  state  to 
a  falling  column  is  in  Horace  : — 
Injurioso  ne  pede  proruas 
Stantem  columnam.  Ode  xxxv.  bk.  i. 

E.  YARDLEY. 
P.S.— 

"  On  the  vigil  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's  nativity  they 
make  bon-firee,  and  run  along  the  streets  and  fields  with 
wisps  of  straw,  blazing  on  Ions;  poles  to  purify  the  air, 
which  they  think  infectious,  believing  that  all  the  devils, 
spirits,  ghosts,  and  hob-goblins  fly  abroad  this  night  to 
hurt  mankind."— Brand's  '  Popular  Antiquities,'  Bohn's 
edition,  vol.  i.  p.  305. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  I  am  inclined  now  to 
think  that  Collins  referred  to  Allhallow  Even, 
when,  according  to  Brand,  "  devils,  witches,  and 
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other  mischief-making  beings  are  all  abroad  on 
their  baneful  midnight  errands." 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


"  THE  BARON." — I  desire  to  identify  the  person 
under  whose  portrait  this  title  is  given.  The 
figure  is  in  profile,  seated,  the  right  hand  holding 
to  the  eyes  a  reading-glass,  and  under  the  left  arm 
a  cocked  hat.  Under  the  title  is  a  bottle  marked 
u  Brandy,"  and  by  a  ribbon  round  its  neck  is 
attached  a  shield,  displaying,  non-heraldically,  the 
four  aces  of  a  pack  of  cards.  The  portrait  is  in 
aquatint,  and  it  is  marked  "  Brighton  delt.  Bath 
me  fecit.  London,  published  Sept.  1,  1785."  The 
publisher's  name  and  address  are  illegible.  On  the 
back  of  the  print,  in  pencil,  is  written,  "  A  noted 
gamester  at  Tunbridge  Wells."  GEO.  CLULOW. 

GEORGE  LLOYD,  BISHOP  OF  CHESTER. — Is  any- 
thing known  of  the  family  history  of  George 
Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Chester,  who  died  1615,  beyond 
what  is  given  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy '  ?  Did  he  leave  any  sons ;  and  what  was 
his  wife's  maiden  name  ?  A  daughter  who  died 
unmarried  is  named  in  the  Cheshire  funeral  certi- 
ficates. E.  LLOYD. 

WORDS  OF  HYMN. — Can  you  tell  me  where  the 
following  words  are  to  be  found,  and  by  whom 
they  were  written  ? — 

Come,  thou  long  expected  Jesus, 

Born  to  set  Thy  people  free ; 
From  our  sins  and  fears  release  us, 
Let  us  find  our  rest  in  Thee. 

In  the  MS.  copy  of  my  mother,  made  probably 
seventy  years  ago,  they  are  called  '  The  Sicilian 
Mariner's  Hymn.'  EDMUND  WYNDHAM. 

[They  will  be  found  in  the  '  Hymnal  Companion  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  '  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  trans- 
ferred thither,  we  suppose,  from  the  hymns  of  Samuel 
Wesley,  to  whom  they  are  ascribed.] 

SIR  JOHN  VANBRUGH. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
furnish  particulars  concerning  the  pedigree  and 
birthplace  of  Sir  John  Yanbrugh  ?  Have  any  new 
facts  concerning  this  author  been  brought  to  light 
beyond  what  is  mentioned  by  Leigh  Hunt  in  his 
'Biographical  and  Critical  Notes'?  Have  the 
exact  dates  of  his  plays  been  ascertained  ?  I  shall 
be  obliged  for  early  replies.  A.  E.  H.  SWAIN. 

Almelo,  Holland. 

[See  1"  S.  iv.  24,  74;  vii.  619;  viii.  65,  160,  232,  352, 
480 ;  2nd  S.  i.  7, 116 ;  iii.  95 ;  iv.  187 ;  3rd  S.  v.  498 ;  z.  9, 
52,197;  4"-  S.  ix.  499;  x.  17 ;  7"1  S.  iv.  28, 113.] 

BAPTISM  OF  MRS.  ALEXANDER.  —  Can  any 
reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  inform  me  of  the  place  and 


date  of  the  baptism  of  this  lady  ?  Her  husband, 
who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  waa 
baptized  at  St.  Andrew's,  Plymouth,  on  June  22, 

1825,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  is  supposed   to  have 
been  baptized  about  the  same  time,  but  not  in  the 
same  church.  W.  S.  B.  H. 

ALDERMEN  OF  ALDERSGATE. — I  shall  be  glad 
of  fuller  information  respecting  the  following 
aldermen  of  this  ward  : — 

Thomas  Westrow,  May  to  December,  1625. 
Sheriff  1625,  in  which  office  he  died  of  the  plague. 

Sir  Thomas  Griffiths,  March  to  June,  1687. 
He  was  knighted  January  2,  1682. 

Sir  John  Banding,  1687-88.  Knighted  Octo- 
ber 31,  1687. 

William  Benn,  1740-55  ;  died  August  10,  1755. 
Sheriff  1742-3.  Mayor  1746-7.  Said  to  be  "a 
soap-boiler  of  Bishopsgate  Street." 

George  Nelson,  1755-66 ;  died  November  23, 
1766.  Sheriff  1757-8.  Mayor  1765-6. 

Robert  Albion  Cox,  1813-26;  died  June  19, 

1826.  Sheriff  1801-2.  W.  D.  PINK. 

CALIBRE. — On  which  syllable  of  this  word 
ought  the  tonic  accent  to  fall  ?  In  other  words, 
How  ought  it  to  be  pronounced  ? 

P.  MAXWELL. 

[See  5th  S.  iv.  268,  where  the  same  query  is  asked, 
without  eli  citing  any  reply.] 

REFERENCE  WANTED.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  where,  in  their  somewhat  voluminous 
works,  it  is  explained  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
(I  think  by  St.  Augustine)  why  it  was  that  God, 
although  He  called  upon  both  Adam  and  Eve  to 
say  whether  they  were  guilty  of  the  thing  laid  to 
their  charge,  did  not  put  a  similar  question  to 
the  serpent  also  ?  I  am  aware  of  the  explanation 
as  to  this  usually  given  by  theologians ;  but  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  furnished  with  the  exact 
reference  to  the  works  of  the  Father. 

ENQUIRER, 

PONTACK'S. — Authorities  differ  with  regard  to 
the  situation  of  this  famous  restaurant.  Mr.  G.  A. 
Aitken,  whose  accuracy  may  usually  be  relied  on, 
says,  in  his  recent  edition  of  '  Steele,'  p.  120  note, 
that  the  eating-house  was  in  Abchnrch  Lane,  where 
the  Royal  Society  held  its  annual  dinners  until 
1746.  On  the  other  hand,  John  Thomas  Smith, 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  traditions  of  Old 
London  was  unsurpassed,  says,  in  his  '  Streets  of 
London,'  ed.  1861,  p.  319,  that  "the  ordinary  of 
the  once  famous  Pontack  "  was  situated  in  Christ 
Church  Passage,  leading  from  Newgate  Street  to 
Christ  Church,  nearest  to  Bagnio  Court.  Smith 
says  it  was  opened  by  Pontack  soon  after  the 
Great  Revolution  of  1688  ;  but  Mr.  Aitken  refers 
to  Evelyn's  '  Diary,'  under  date  July  13, 1683,  in 
which  Pontack  is  mentioned,  so  on  this  point 
Smith  would  appear  to  be  wrong.  '  The  Streets 
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of  London '  was  a  posthumous  work,  which  was 
apparently  compiled  from  Smith's  notes  by  Dr. 
Charles  Mackay.  It  occasionally  mentions  facts 
which  occurred  after  Smith's  death,  such  as  the 
introduction  of  the  penny  post,  and  the  statements 
contained  in  it  are  often  open  to  question.  The 
ordinary  may  possibly  have  occupied  one  site  after 
the  other.  Contemporary  evidence  regarding  not 
only  the  situation,  but  the  origin  of  the  proprietor, 
would  be  welcome.  Smith  says,  "  the  house  was 
called  Pontack's  from  its  being  the  sign  of  Mr. 
Pontack,  who  was  a  president  of  the  Parliament 
of  Bordeaux,  and  from  whom  also  the  best  French 
clarets  derived  their  name."  Mr.  Aitken  says, 
"  Pontack  was  son  of  the  president,  and  gave  the 
name  to  a  famous  French  claret."  There  should  be 
some  French  authorities  which  might  furnish  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  the  Pontac  family  and  {he  wine 
which  is  said  to  be  named  after  it.*  Smith  adds 
that  Pontack's  "  remained,  if  not  a  fashionable,  a 
genteel  eating-house  till  about  the  year  1780,  since 
which  the  site  has  been  occupied  by  the  new 
vestry."  Reference  to  passages  in  contemporary 
diarists,  playwrights,  &c.,  are  not  required  unless 
they  throw  light  on  the  points  to  which  I  have 
referred  as  doubtful.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

Jaipur,  Rajputana. 

JUNO  AND  THE  LION.— In  William  Adlington's 
translation  of  'The  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius,' 
Psyche  is  made  to  invoke  Juno  as  one  "  worshipped 
at  high  Carthage,  because  thou  wast  brought  from 
heaven  by  the  lyon."  To  what  myth  is  allusion 
here  made  ?  C.  C.  B. 

CROMWELL  FAMILY.  —  What  relations  were 
Cromwells  of  Sutton,  Lound,  Blyth,  Clareborougb, 
Lexington  (Notts),  to  Cromwell  of  Tattershall  and 
Cromwell  of  Nouvell  (Notts)  and  Putney  ? 

A.  C.  H. 

PART-SINGING.— Giraldus  Cambrensis,  writing 
at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  speaks  of  Wales 
and  the  borders  of  Yorkshire  as  the  only  localities 
in  which  the  custom  of  part-singing  existed,  and 
infers  that  it  was  unknown  in  other  countries.  Is 
any  earlier  invention  of  part  or  harmonic  singing 
known  ;  or  can  Britain  claim  its  invention  ? 

E.  S.  A. 

JOHANNES  OPSOPAUS,  JOHN  COOKE.— In  Dr. 
Henry  Hammond's  tract  'On  Idolatry,'  1646, 
p.  46,  he  says  that  the  book  on  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  by  Joannes  Opsopaus,  was  written  "  by 
our  Countryman,  Cooke."  The  book  is  "  Sibyllina 


*  Mr.  Aitken  adds,  on  the  authority  of  Burn's  '  De- 
scriptive Catalogue  of  the  London  Traders',  Tavern  and 
Coffee-house  Tokens,'  1855,  p.  13,  that  Pontack  put  up  a 
picture  of  his  father's  head  as  a  sign.  Unfortunately 
1  have  not  this  book  at  hand.  I  should  be  much  obliged 
if  any  correspondent  who  has  access  to  it  would  give  an 
exact  description  of  the  token  in  question. 


Oracula,  ex  vett.  codd.  aucta,  renovata,  et  notis 
illustrata  a  Johanne  Opsopseo,  Britanno,  Paris, 
1607."  He  also  wrote  "  Oracula  Magica  Zoroastris 
cum  Scholiis  Plethonis  et  Pselli,  8vo.  Paris, 
1599."  Is  anything  more  known  of  him  1  There 
was  a  Vincentius  Obsopseus  who  wrote  '  De  Arte 
Bibendi,'  Francof.,  1578,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1754  ;  and 
an  Obsopoeus  whose  apparatus  criticus  is  some- 
times printed  with  editions  of  Demosthenes. 

W.  C.  B. 

SAYING  OF  MOHAMMED. — The  following  passage 
is  taken  from  Mr.  Oswald  Crawfurd's  '  Bound  the 
Calendar  in  Portugal.'  The  author  gives  no  refer- 
ence as  to  the  place  whence  his  quotation  is  taken. 
Can  any  one  supply  the  deficiency  ? — 

"Mahomet  once  addressed  this  saying  to  his  disciples, 
who  if  they  were  materialists  must  have  thought  it  a 
dark  one :  '  If  thou  hast  a  loaf  of  bread,  sell  half  and 
buy  the  flowers  of  the  narcissus ;  for  bread  nourisheth 
the  body,  but  the  flowers  of  the  narcissus  the  soul.' " 

ASTARTE. 

TYNDALL  ON  CARLYLE. — Could  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  in  what  magazine  was  published 
the  article  by  Prof.  Tyndall  on  Thos.  Carlyle  of  a 
few  years  ago,  and  the  date  ?  F.  M.  SPENCER. 

Fern  Hill,  Knutsford,  Cheshire. 

ENOCH. — What  made  Bruce,  the  traveller,  send 
one  of  the  three  copies  he  obtained  in  Abyssinia 
of  the  Book  of  Enoch  to  Paris  for  the  King's 
Library  there  ?  One  he  sent  to  the  Bodleian,  and 
the  third  he  kept  for  himself,  I  suppose.  In  the 
Abyssinian  Canon  it  is  part  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  place  assigned  it  is  immediately  before  the  Book 
of  Job.  But  what  made  him  send  to  Paris  1 

C.  A.  WARD. 

Chingford  Hatch,  E. 

KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS  AND  THE  "  CREDO. "- 
I  have  seen  it  stated  that  amongst  the  Knights 
Templars  it  was  the  custom,  when  reciting  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  to  draw  the  sword  about  three 
inches  in  commencing,  and  at  the  words  "in 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  "  to  plunge  it  into  the  scab- 
bard to  the  hilt.  Is  there  any  authority  for  such 
a  statement  ?  Will  Freemasons  object  to  tell  us 
whether  such  an  interesting  practice  is  continued 
in  their  Knight  Templar  order  1  A.  C.  S. 

ENGRAVING  BY  FAITHORNE.— I  possess  the  print 
of  Edward,  Lord  Littleton,  holding  the  great  seal, 
by  William  Faithorne  ;  but  it  differs  slightly  from 
the  print  described  in  Mr.  Fagan's  work  on 
Faithorne  (p.  46).  In  the  inscription  under- 
neath, the  word  "  Honorable  "  is  spelt  "  Honnour- 
able,"  and  "  Maiesties  "  is  spelt  "  Maties."  Also, 
an  additional  title  is  given,  "  Baron  Mounslowe  " 
after  that  of  Littleton.  There  are  variations  also 
in  the  print  itself.  The  collar  has  no  lace  edge, 
the  left  arm  is  not  seen  above  the  great  seal,  and 
there  is  no  publisher's  address.  The  address  may, 
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however,  have  been  cut  off  in  my  impression.  1 
have  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  state  prior  to  Mr. 
Fagan's  first  state,  and  I  am  curious  to  know  why, 
in  a  catalogue  usually  so  accurate,  no  mention  i 
made  of  it.  Has  this  variation  ever  been  noted 
before  ?  Possibly  it  is  not  in  the  British  Museum 
collection.  CHARLES  L.  LINDSAY. 

"UNIQUITT." — Is  this  word,  which  I  noticed 
recently  in  an  advertisement  as  describing  a 
unique  article,  of  long  standing  or  a  new  inven- 
tion 1  I  had  never  seen  it  before ;  and  it  is  a  public 
benefactor  (in  contrary  resemblance  to  the  man 
who  made  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
one  grew  before),  in  that  it  takes  the  place  of  the 
two  words  previously  necessary.  C.  S.  H. 

"HER  MAJESTY'S  OPPOSITION."  —  "To  talk 
about  '  Her  Majesty's  Opposition '  is  absurd,  and 
shows  mere  ignorance  "  (Daily  News,  Jan.  4).  Is 
this  statement  borne  out  by  facts  ?  It  is  true,  as 
the  Daily  News  adds,  that  "the  Queen  cannot 
have  an  Opposition  to  her  own  Government  ";  but 
is  not  the  phrase  a  convenient  one  for  the  regularly 
constituted  party  which  is  ready  to  be  called  to 
power  if  the  Ministry  is  defeated  ;  and  has  it  not 
long  been  used  by  statesmen  of  authority  and 
knowledge  ?  POLITICIAN. 

LORD  ABERDEEN'S  DESCENT  FROM  JOHN  KNOX. 
In  the  character  sketch  of  Lord  Aberdeen  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews  for  February,  1 894,  it  is  stated 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  is  sixth  in  descent  from 
"  Robert  Baillie,  the  martyr,  who  was  John  Knox's 
great-grandson."  Chambers's  '  Eminent  Scots- 
men '  states  that  this  Kobert  Baillie,  of  Jerviswood, 
"  was  the  son  of  George  Baillie,  of  St.  John's  Kirk, 
Lanarkshire,"  but  no  reference  is  made  in  that 
book,  or  in  the  'Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy,' to  his  alleged  descent  from  the  Scotch 
reformer.  Is  there  any  authority  for  the  statement, 
except  tradition  ?  J.  J.  ELDER. 

Indianapolis,  U.S. 

1  Vox  VULGI.' — Some  few  years  back  a  pro- 
spectus was  issued  of  the  publication,  from  a  copy 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  of  a  pamphlet 
by  George  Wither,  entitled  'Vox  Vulgi.'  Can 
any  of  your  readers  inform,  me  whether  it  waa 
printed,  and  by  whom  1  W  C.  S. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 
He  dying  bequeathed  to  his  son  a  good  name, 

Which  unsullied  descended  to  me ; 
For  my  son  I've  preserved  it,  unblemished  by  shame, 
And  it  still  from  a  spot  shall  be  free. 

GEORGE  C.  BOASE. 
O  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  first  we  practice  to  deceive. 

C.  S.  JERRAM. 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch,  wherethrough 
Gleama  that  untravelled  world,  whose  margin  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  as  we  move.  T.  R.  G. 


"TO  SET  THE  THAMES  ON  FIRE." 
(8th  S.  vi.  502.) 

MR.  ADAMS  may  be  interested  to  learn  that  a 
custom  which  explains  the  meaning  of  this  proverb 
is  mentioned  by  E.  L.  Rochholz,  in  his  '  Deutscher 
Glaube  und  Branch,'  published  in  1867.  When 
speaking  of  need-fire,  the  manufacture  of  which 
was  frequently  and  severely  forbidden  after  the 
time  of  Karl  the  Great,  he  states  that  whoever 
examines  many  of  the  older  peasants'  houses  in 
upper  Surenthal  and  Winenthal  will  often  observe 
a  pair,  or  even  a  whole  line  of  old  drilled  holes, 
standing  opposite  each  other  in  both  the  door- 
jambs  of  the  barn  or  stable.  These  holes  are  to 
some  degree  rounded  and  polished,  but  they  are 
also  partly  burnt  and  charred.  They  are  to  be 
met  with  most  frequently,  Rochholz  informs  us,  in 
buildings  situated  in  a  particularly  narrow  place 
in  a  closed-in  village  street,  or  else  on  a  stream  in 
the  ravine,  and  thus  they  cannot  be  avoided  easily 
in  ascending  or  descending  the  valley.  On  inquiry 
as  to  the  origin  and  design  of  these  fire-holes  in 
the  door-posts  the  stranger  receives  the  singular 
answer  that  they  were  made  for  the  Ankenmilch 
bohren,  which  was  a  game  once  customary  among 
village  lads,  though  now  forbidden  on  account  of 
the  danger  from  fire. 

"  A  fortunate  accident,"  says  Rochholz,  "  sup- 
plies us  with  the  most  exact  account  of  the  exe- 
cution and  the  intention  of  this  supposed  boyish 
sport,  and  what  follows  here  is  faithfully  founded 
on  the  description  given  by  a  Catholic  peasant 
from  the  Amt  of  Miinster,  in  Luzern,  from  his  own 
youthful  recollections."  The  author  then  relates 
that  at  the  time  of  the  solstice,  i.e.,  at  St.  John's- 
tide,  June  24,  the  lads  of  the  place  used  to  seek 
out  a  house  whose  position  on  a  small  stream  in 
bhe  narrow  part  of  the  valley  was  suitable,  and 
whose  owner  agreed  to  the  game  beforehand. 
When  there  was  opportunity  for  choice,  a  well-to- 
do  house  was  selected,  able  to  feast  the  whole 
company  at  the  end  of  the  proceedings.  As  even- 
ing drew  on  holes  were  drilled  at  the  same  height 
in  both  the  door-posts,  a  stout  wooden  bar  (Stange), 
capable  of  affording  resistance,  was  fixed  in  them 
across  the  doorway,  and  was  plugged  at  both  ends 
with  tow  soaked  in  resin  and  oil.  Next  a  rope 
was  hitched  round  it  in  a  single  loop,  and  two 
poung  fellows  who  were  brothers,  or  who  had  the 
same  baptismal  name  and  the  same  age,  seized  the 
ends  of  the  rope  and  pulled  it  alternately,  making 
;he  bar  revolve  backwards  and  forwards,  like  tke 
ieam  of  a  mill-wheel.  Through  the  swift  turning 
of  the  bar  and  the  chafing  of  the  rope  smoke  and 
lame  gradually  burst  out  in  both  the  drill-holes 
and  were  fed  and  increased  by  tinder  kept  in 
readiness.  At  last  the  desired  new  and  unsullied 
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fire  was  obtained,  and  was  greeted  by  a  general 
cry  of  rejoicing,  certain  sentences  and  rhymes 
being  also  repeated  and  sung.  Then  the  in- 
flammatory materials  which  had  already  been 
begged  and  got  together  in  the  village,  and  piled 
up  at  hand,  were  fallen  upon.  The  heaps  of  bean- 
straw,  waste  of  hemp  and  flax,  worn-out  baskets 
and  zeinen  were  set  ablaze,  and  flamed  down  the 
narrow  street  in  a  double  row,  lighting  up  the  two 
sides  of  the  ravine.  The  stream  also  had  burning 
trusses  (Feuerluschel)  carried  down  to  it  on  boards 
and  in  baskets,  which  it  whirled  gaily  down  the 
valley,  accompanied  by  the  well-known  jocular 
rhyming  question  of  the  lads,  Who  has  fired  the 
tiver  Rhine  to-day,  and  who  has  extinguished  it 
again  1  While  the  reflection  of  the  fiery  trusses 
illuminated  the  shores  a  wild,  enthusiastic  merri- 
ment seized  on  the  spirits  of  the  young  men. 
Having  pine-torches  in  readiness,  they  kindled 
them  at  the  newly  obtained  flame  and  ran  with 
them  in  a  long  line  out  into  the  meadows  to  fumi- 
gated them.  This  was  the  WeidbrduJci,  the 
fumigation  of  the  cattle  pasture,  by  which  harmful 
field  spectres  and  women  bewitching  milch-kine 
were  driven  away.  The  torches  were  finally 
thrown  on  a  heap  and  burnt  together  at  a  bound- 
ary of  the  pasture,  and  the  place  was  on  that 
account  called  the  Feuerbraschlete.  Then  on 
the  way  back  the  ashes  were  strewed  on  the  sown 
fields  to  make  them  fruitful. 

Kochholz  relates,  further,  that  homesteads  were 
also  hallowed  with  the  pure  fire  when  a  peasant 
had  built  a  new  house  or  a  tenant  had  changed 
his  abode.  No  doubt  the  intention  was  originally 
to  expel  evil  influences,  although  the  observance 
of  this  Hfabrauki  frequently  became  a  mere  bur- 
lesque of  ecclesiastical  exorcisms.  (See  Rochholz, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  145,  146.) 

In  Poland  large  fires  are,  or  till  recently  were, 
lighted  in  the  meadows,  and  particularly  by  the 
side  of  rivers,  at  St.  John's-tide,  and  the  dances 
held  round  them  are  accompanied  by  the  singing 
of  ancient  songs.  (See  '  Specimens  of  the  Polish 
Poets,'  by  John  Bowring,  1827,  p.  56.) 

Many  folk-customs  yet  reveal  the  old  connexion 
between  the  worship  of  springs  and  water-courses 
and  the  honour  paid  to  the  sun  and  fire.  The 
water  of  certain  wells,  for  instance,  is  specially 
efficacious  in  curing  diseases  when  drawn  on  one 
of  the  days  which  were  formerly  sacred  to  the 
solar  power.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  all 
striking  natural  phenomena  were  linked  together 
in  the  ancient  cults  of  Europe.  Fire,  water,  stone, 
gold,  forest-tree,  corn,  blood,  and  milk,  were  all 
intimately  associated  in  the  simple  cosmological 
creeds  which  satisfied  our  ancestors  at  a  period 
when  the  furthest  advanced  thinker  was  only  a 
grown-up  child  asking  and  answering  the  most 
secret  riddles  of  the  universe  in  a  single  breath. 

Perhaps  MR.  ADAMS  is  unaware  that  "  set  the 


Humber — or  the  Trent — on  fire  "is  sometimes^  to 
be  heard  in  Lincolnshire.  This  saying  may  be  an 
adaptation  of  the  proverb  relating  to  the  Thames  ; 
but  it  is  worth  recording,  for  there  is  just  a  pos- 
sibility that  it  is  a  sister-form,  and  not  a  daughter 
of  the  better-known  phrase.  MABEL  PEACOCK. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  dogmatize  in  the|Thames 
versus  "  temse  "  question.  Yet  I  venture  to  deny 
that  "  to  set  the  temse  on  fire  is  as  little  possible 
as  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire."  A  late  acquaint- 
ance of  mine,  a  Mr.  Chambers,  told  me  that  at  his 
father's  Northamptonshire  farm  he  had  had  many 
a  hard  spell  of  work  with  the  temse.  This  im- 
plement is,  or  was,  a  sieve  fastened  to  a  pole  or 
bar.  It  was  this  bar,  not  the  sieve,  which  rubbed 
on  the  rim  of  the  barrel  or  bin  below.  Now 
"  where  there 's  smoke  there  's  fire,"  and  Chambera 
told  me  that  he  had  made  the  temse  smoke  over 
and  over  again.  The  curious  tale,  quoted  by  MX. 
ADAMS,  about  the  burning  of  a  man  in  the  Arno 
brings  to  mind  the  Prag  legend.  When  King 
Wenzel  threw  St.  John  Nepomuk  from  the  bridge 
a  marvel  was  seen.  As  the  martyr's  body  drifted 
down  stream  two  rows  of  flames  floated  by  its  side. 
By  miracle  the  water  burst  out  into  the  lights  of  a 
"  chap elle  ardent e."  H.  J.  MoULE. 

Dorchester. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a  pendant  to  MR. 
ADAMS'S  very  interesting  note.  Here  we  are 
about  a  couple  of  miles  south  of  the  Humber,  and: 
a  year  or  two  ago  an  elderly  woman,  descanting  on 
the  extravagance  of  these  times,  and  particularly 
as  shown  in  making  the  Winterton  midsummer 
cheesecakes  of  new  milk  curd,  said,  "  Why,  deary 
me,  Miss  F. ,  my  mother,  'at  lived  at  Bonby,  she  'd 
as  soon  'a  thowt  a'seein'  Hummer  a'  fire  as  mekkin' 
chisscaakes  a*  new  milk  crud,  an'  it 's  saame  like 
wi'  a  mayny  things."  It  will  be  seen  that  the  more 
frugal  matrons  of  former  days  made  their  cheese- 
cakes of  old  milk  curd,  made  out  of  milk  from 
which  the  cream  had  been  taken.  J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Doncaster. 

Apropos  of  the  discussion  on  this  old  saying, 
which  I  have  generally  heard  used  as  a  sort  of  pro- 
verb for  dullness — So-and-so  "  will  never  set  the 
Thames  on  fire  " — it  may  be  worth  remembering 
that  on  the  night  of  June  22,  1861,  the  Thames 
was  literally  on  fire.  The  fire  in  Tooley  Street, 
said  to  be  the  greatest  since  the  Great  Fire  of 
London,  began  at  Cotton's  Wharf,  which  was  filled 
with  jute,  fat  and  grease  of  various  kinds,  and 
every  sort  of  inflammable  material.  Eivers  of 
burning  fat  ran  over  the  water,  and  one  saw  not 
merely  the  golden  reflection  of  the  fire,  but  streams 
of  fire  itself  blazing  up  from  the  water  to  the  sky. 
Boats  with  adventurous  lads  danced  like  dark 
specks  on  the  water,  to  be  suddenly  enveloped  by 
rings  of  Same,  and  the  boys,  in  peril  of  their  lives- 
from  the  rival  elements,  were  rescued  by  others. 
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who  ran  as  great  danger  while  endeavouring  to 
save  them.  CHARLOTTE  G.  BOGER. 


'  THE  BRONTES  IN  IRELAND  '  (8th  S.  vi.  504).— 
On  reading  MR.  MONTAGUE  MOSLEY'S  courteous 
letter  I  wrote  to  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Lett,  Rector  of 
Aghaderg,  Loughbrickland,  and  I  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  sending  you  his  reply.  Mr.  Lett  is 
the  great  archaeologist  of  the  district  in  which  he 
resides,  and  his  letter  contains  so  many  items  of 
interest  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  a  place 
in  your  pages.  I  regret  that  MR.  MOSLEY'S  com- 
munication did  not  reach  me  in  time  to  take  note 
of  it  in  the  third  edition  of  my  book,  just  issued. 
I  have  added  in  the  new  edition  some  recent  dis- 
coveries regarding  the  Brontes,  and  I  shall  note  the 
fact  with  reference  to  Capt.  Richard  Linn  in  the 
next  issue. 

"The  letter  signed  M.  Mosley  in  the  number  of 
'N.  &  Q.'  which  you  have  sent  is  a  queer  one.  The 
writer  seems  to  think  you  have  done  an  injustice  to  Mr. 
Linn  in  mentioning  my  name  in  connexion  with  the 
Drumgooland  vestry  book.  I  am  sure  1  should  be  sorry 
to  deprive  Mr.  Linn  of  any  credit  due  to  him,  but  I 
cannot  see  that  you  were  wrong  in  what  you  wrote  on 
the  point  of  the  'discovery'  in  'The  Brontes  in  Ireland.' 
My  introduction  to  the  book  came  about  by  the  merest 
accident.  In  summer  1889,  while  waiting  for  a  friend,  I 
strolled  into  the  Banbridge  court  house,  in  the  grand 
jury  room  of  which  there  was  then  a  sort  of  mild  exhi- 
bition. My  attention  was  arrested  by  some  old  books 
lent  by  the  Banbridge  Literary  Society,  amongst  which 
I  saw  the  one  labelled  'Drumgooland  Vestry  Book.' 
Immediately  I  applied  for  permission  to  examine  its 
contents,  and  not  only  was  my  request  acceded  to  but  I 
was  most  courteously  granted  the  loan  of  the  volume. 
I  then  made  the  abstract  to  which  you  refer,  and  which 
was  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  Ireland,  of  which  I 
have  been  for  many  years  a  member,  and  for  some  years 
the  hon.  provincial  secretary  for  Ulster.  Thence  it  got 
into  the  columns  of  the  Banbridge  Chronicle,  and  at 
length  appeared  in  the  '  Banbridge  Almanack '  for  1890. 
I  naturally  wondered  how  the  book  got  where  I  saw  it; 
but  the  authorities  of  the  collection  could  tell  me  nothing. 
The  result  of  the  publication  of  my  account  cf  the 
volume  brought  it  under  the  notice  of  the  parochial 
authorities  of  Drumgooland,  who  at  once  applied  for  it, 
and  to  whom  the  members  of  the  Banbridge  Society 
gracefully  and  cheerfully  returned  it,  and  in  whose 
custody,  as  its  lawful  guardians,  it  now  is.  The  thanks  of 
the  Drumgooland  folk  were  conveyed  to  the  Banbridge 
people  in  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Wm.  Moore,  dated 
August  5, 1890,  of  which  I  enclose  my  copy,  and  in  it 
you  will  see  he  alludes  to  my  share.  Well,  nearly  a  year 
after  my  account  was  printed  in  the  above-named  publi- 
cations I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Linn,  by 
receiving  a  letter  from  him,  dated  Christ  Church,  N.Z., 
October  23,  1890.  In  this  he  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
having  read  my  notice  of  the  Drumgooland  vestry  book, 
and  gave  me  the  history  of  its  being  deposited  where  I 
met  with  it,  and  he  added  a  sad  account  of  the  accidental 
destruction  of  a  baptismal  register,  which  I  consider 
must  have  been  the  missing  Drumgooland  book  to  which 
Dr.  Stuart  allude?,  and  which  doubtless  contained  the 
records  of  the  bnptisms  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
Bronte's.  Now  I  hear  you  ask, '  Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
of  this '{ '  I  often  wished  to  do  so,  as  well  as  to  send  it  as 


a  note  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries 
for  Ireland,  but  Mr.  Linn  marked  his  letter  '  Private  ' 
and  concluded  it  by  a  repetition  of  the  injunction.  But 
since  Mr.  M.  Mosley  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  has  broken  the  ice,  I 
can  see  no  reason  for  holding  my  band  any  longer.  And 
here  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Linn's  letter  to  me,  In  it 
you  will  observe  a  discrepancy  in  the  dates  and  those  in 
M.  Mosley's  letter : — 

"'Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  something  of  the 
history  of  that  valuable  parish  record.  Well,  I  will  tell 
you  all  I  know  about  it.  About  the  year  1860  Bernard 
Rooney,  of  Scarva  Street,  Banbridge,  a  dealer  in  old 
iron,  &c.,  informed  me  that  he  had  purchased  a  lot  of 
old  books,  furniture,  &c.,  from  the  representatives  of  the 
late  Rev.  T.  Tighe,  of  Drumgooland,  and  requested  me  to 
take  a  look  at  them,  as  I  was  known  to  be  a  purchaser  of 
"old  muck,"  as  my  friends  termed  it.  On  examination 
I  bought  the  worthless  (?)  portion  of  the  lot  at  l$d.  per 
pound.  Amongst  the  heap  I  found  the  Drumgooland 
vestry  book,  together  with  hundreds  of  MS.  sermons,  old 
newspapers,  letters,  and  books  in  Latin,  French,  and 
English— quite  a  number  of  these  latter  printed  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  vestry  book  remained  in  my 
possession  up  to  1880,  during  which  year  I  handed  it  over 
to  the  Curator  of  the  Museum,  together  with  my  whole 
collection  of  stone  implements,  geological  specimens,  old 
and  curious  coins,  rare  books,  maps,  &c.,  the  labour  of 
years  in  getting  together.  To  you  is  the  honour  of 
evoking  an  interest  in  this  curious  old  manuscript  and 
restoring  it  to  its  old  home.  I  thank  you  very  sincerely 
for  the  part  you  have  played  in  this  matter,  and  trust 
you  will  not  stop  short  of  having  it  printed  in  book  form.' 

"  Mr.  Linn  then  describes  his  purchasing  in  an  •'  old 
muck'  shop  in  Newry  Street,  Banbridge,  in  1874,  a 
volume  relating  to  the  register  of  baptisms  and  marriages 
of  the  parish  of  Ballyroney,  dated  about  1763  to  1812. 
He  paid  threepence  for  it.  A  friend  borrowed  it ; 
this  friend  kept  a  shop  in  Banbridge,  and  promised 
to  return  it  in  a  few  days.  But  when  Mr.  Linn 
called  for  it,  he  was  shocked  to  be  informed  that  a 
f  hop  assistant  of  his  friend  had  cut  it  up  for  papering 
pounds  and  half  pounds  of  soap — not  a  vestige  was  left ! 
The  man  from  whom  the  book  was  bought  knew  not 
where  it  came  from  or  how  it  came  into  his  possession. 
You  are  aware  that  in  those  times  Drumballyroney  and 
Drumgooland  were  united  in  one  parish.  Have  you  been 
at  Donaghmore  since  the  beautiful  and  perfect  Celtic 
cross  was  set  up  ?  It  had  lain  for  long  and  long  years 
headless — the  head  lying  on  the  ground.  I  induced  the 
Belfast  Naturalists  Field  Club,  of  which  I  am  an  old 
member,  to  take  an  interest  in  this  cross,  and  by  a 
handsome  contribution  from  their  funds,  the  rector  of 
Donaghmore  and  I  were  able  to  get  it  firmly  set  up,  and 
the  work  most  effectually  done  and  yet  without  adding 
one  square  inch  of  new  work  to  it.  There  were  fears  at 
first  that  it  would  be  pulled  down  again ;  but  it  is  up 
three  years  and  all  is  well.  When  I  am  on  the  subject 
of  antiquities  I  may  jusc  mention  that  I  am  writing  a 
survey  of  the  earthwork  known  as  the  '  Dane's  Cast ' 
for  the  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology,  a  new,  or  rather 
revived,  publication  that  has  been  started  in  Belfast. 
The  'Dane's  Cast'  extends  from  this  parish  to  near 
Jonesborough,  and  has  not  been  described  by  any  one 
except  Mr.  Bell  in  Stuart's  'Armagh.'  I  wish  you  could 
help  me  to  solve  the  questions  as  to  why  and  when  this 
wonderful  double  rampart  and  fosse  was  made.  I  hope 
I  have  not  been  too  long  in  my  account  of  what  I  had  to 
do  with  discovering  the  Drumgooland  vestry  book,  but  I 
think  you  wanted  me  to  tell  you  all  I  could,  and  you  have 
got  it.  "H.  W.  LEET." 

WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  D.D. 

Woolsthorpe,  Norwood. 
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CARRINGTON,  THE  DEVON  POET  (8th  S.  vi.  428, 
491).— It  would  appear  that  both  'N.  &  Q.'  and 
the  British  Museum  Catalogue  have  fallen  into 
error  as  to  the  name  of  the  Devon  poet,  and  the 
'  D.  N.  B.'  also  has  Noel  Thomas.  I  have  not  by 
me  a  copy  of  the  '  Collected  Poems  '  of  1834,  but 
a  very  diminutive  octavo  was  published  later, 
without  date,  printed  at  Bath  by  H.  E.  Carring- 
ton,  and  published  at  Devonport  by  W.  Wood, 
Fore  Street  (omitted  in  British  Museum  Catalogue), 
and  in  London  by  T.  Nelson.  This  edition  contains 
a  "  Biographical  Preface,"  which,  it  is  stated,  is 
abridged  from  the  memoir  attached  to  the  '  Col- 
lected Poems'  of  1834,  and  commences :  "Nicholas 
Toms  Carrington  was  born  at  Plymouth  in  1777." 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  this  is  an  error  ;  but 
as  the  book  was  printed  by  a  relative  (I  think  a 
son)  of  the  poet,  it  is  hardly  probable.  I  should 
at  least  be  glad  to  learn  on  what  authority  the 
names  Noel  Thomas  have  been  assigned  to  him.  I 
see  Alliboue  also  gives  him  these  names. 

JAMES  DALLAS. 

Confirming  MR.  COLEMAN'S  note,  the  current 
issue  of  Kelly's  'Devonshire'  (p.  559),  under 
"  Shaugh  Prior,"  and  describing  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Edward  King  and  Martyr,  says  it  contains  "a 
memorial  to  Noel  Thomas  Carrington,  the  sailor 
poet,  who  was  born  at  Plymouth  1777,  and  died 
at  Bath,  Sept.  2,  1830."  Mr.  F.  G.  Carrington, 
the  present  editor  of  the  Gloucestershire  Chro- 
nicle, is,  I  believe,  a  grandson  of  the  poet  in 
question.  Shaugh  Prior  is  situated  on  the  western 
fringe  of  Dartmoor.  Near  to  the  church  is  an  old- 
fashioned  little  public-house,  known,  I  think,  as 
the  "White  Thorn."  The  last  time  I  was  there, 
the  landlady  told  me  the  peat  fire  burning  on  the 
hearth  in  the  kitchen  had  not  been  out  (day  or 
night)  for  fully  sixty  years.  Shaugh  Prior  is  mid- 
way between  Plymouth  and  Tavistock,  ten  miles 
from  each  place.  HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

The  correct  name  is  Noel  Thomas  Carrington. 
CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

JOHN  EVELYN'S  '  THREE  IMPOSTORS  '  (8th  S.  vi. 
445). — This  is  obviously  a  clerical  error,  for 
Evelyn's  own  list  of  his  writings,  sent  to  Dr.  Plot, 
has  'History  of  the  Three  Late  Impostors,'  and 
Upcott's  list  gives  'History  of  the  Three  Late 
famous  Impostors'  ('Diary,'  &c.,  ii.  Appendix). 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

CITY  CHURCH  EEGISTERS  (8th  S.  vi.  421 ;  vii. 
15)- — I  have  to  thank  MR.  GILDERSOME-DICKIN- 
SON  for  pointing  out  my  error  in  confounding  the 
episcopal  transcripts  of  City  Church  Registers 
with  printed  copies  of  those  documents.  As  the 
subject,  however,  is  of  interest  to  London  anti- 
quaries, especially  those  of  a  bibliographical  and 


genealogical  turn  of  mind,  perhaps  I  may  be  ex- 
cused. Perhaps,  too,  some  of  those  acquainted 
with  printed  books  of  this  nature  will  add  to  my 
list ;  and  in  this  connexion  my  thanks  are  again 
due  to  my  courteous  corrector  for  the  two  additions 
he  makes  in  the  cases  of  Allhallows  in  the  Wall 
and  St.  Edmund  King  and  Martyr. 

R.  CLARK. 
Walthamstow. 

"HOUSE-PLACE"  AND  " HOUSE "= LIVING-ROOM 
(8tb  S.  vi.  369  ;  vii.  13).— In  Derbyshire,  where,  in 
so  many  of  the  smaller  houses,  the  parlour  or  living- 
room  is  entered  directly  from  the  outside,  and 
merely  blocked  on  one  side  of  the  door,  to  prevent 
draught,  by  a  simple  screen,  the  principal  room  is 
almost  invariably  termed  the  "  house-place  ";  and 
in  inventories  at  sales  the  contents  of  the  "  house- 
place  "  are  usually  prominently  set  forth.  What 
would  otherwise  be  called  the  kitchen,  generally 
represents  that  and  scullery  combined,  but  most 
cookery  is  done  in  the  "house-place." 

R.  W.  HACKWOOD. 

LITERARY  PUBLISHING  SOCIETIES  (8th  S.  vi. 
386). — At  a  meeting  of  the  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes, 
held  at  Willis's  Rooms,  St.  James's  Street,  on 
June  8,  1886,  Brother  Bernard  Quaritch,  the 
librarian  to  the  Sette,  gave  an  address  on  '  The 
Great  Learned  Societies  and  Associations  and  of 
the  Chief  Printing  Clubs  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.'  In  No.  14  of  the  Miscellanies,  printed 
for  Ye  Sette,  the  librarian  has  given  a  brief  outline 
of  '  The  Scientific,  Archaeological,  and  Historical 
Societies,  Society  for  the  Study  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, and  their  Literature,  Literary,  Geo- 
graphical, Philological,  Fine  Arts,  and  Printing 
Clubs  in  England,'  with  the  titles  and  dates  of 
their  respective  publications.  This  is  followed  by 
particulars  of  the  learned  societies  of  Wales,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  and  their  transactions,  also  the 
works  issued  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Sette  of 
Odd  Volumes.  The  lecturer,  on  bringing  bis 
address  to  a  conclusion,  promised  that,  if  his  life 
was  spared  (and,  happily  for  the  benefit  of  all 
lovers  of  rare  and  good  books,  he  is  still  among  us) 
he  would  prepare  a  complete  list  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  all  the  learned  societies  and  printing 
clubs,  which  work  I  trust  is  now  in  a  forward 
state  for  publication. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
.    Jl,  Brecknock  Koad,  N. 

There  was  a  volume  published  nearly  fifty  years 
since  with  the  following  title  : — 

"  The  |  Learned  Societies  |  and  Printing  Clubs  |  of  | 
the  United  Kingdom  |  being  |  An  Account  of  their 
Respective  Origin,  History,  |  Objects,  and  Constitution  ; 
|  with  full  Details  respecting  Membership,  Fees,  their 
published  Works  |  and  Transactions,  Notices  of  their 
Periods  and  |  Places  of  Meeting,  &c.,  and  |  A  General 
Introduction  and  a  Classified  Index.  |  Compiled  from 
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official  Documents  \  by  |  The  Eev.  A.  Hume,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.,  &c.  |  post  8vo.  1847." 

Since  this  date  many  new  societies  and  clubs  have 
sprung  up,  and  some,  having  had  their  day  and 
served  their  purpose,  have  gone  the  way  of  all 
human  enterprises.  There  are,  also,  lists  of  a 
later  date  of  the  publications  of  the  several  societies 
in  the  last  volume  of  Bohn's  edition  of  Lowndes's 
'  Bibliographer's  Manual.'  A  new  edition  of 
Hume's  book  brought  up  to  date  is  a  desideratum. 

W.  NIXON. 

The  sixth  volume  of  Mr.  Bohn's  edition  of 
Lowndes's  'Bibliographer's  Manual,'  1864,  is  an 
appendix  to  that  work,  "containing  an  account  of 
books  issued  by  literary  and  scientific  societies  and 
printing  clubs,  books  printed  at  private  presses, 
privately  printed  series,  and  the  principal  literary 
and  scientific  serials,"  8vo.,  pp.  1-336. 

W.  C.  B. 

So  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  the  following 
list  is,  I  believe,  fairly  complete.  The  clubs  are 
named  in  the  order  of  their  foundation : — 

Bannatyne  Club,  1823,  Edinburgh. — For  the  purpose 
of  printing  works  illustrative  of  the  history,  antiquities, 
and  literature  of  Scotland.  Only  100  members. 

Maitland  Club,  1828,  Glasgow.— To  print  works  illus- 
trative of  the  antiquities,  history,  and  literature  of  Scot- 
land. Only  50  (later  100)  members. 

lona  Club,  1833,  Edinburgh. — To  investigate  and 
illustrate  the  history,  antiquities,  and  early  literature  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Abbotsfprd  Club,  1835,  Edinburgh.— To  print  miscel- 
laneous pieces  illustrative  of  history,  literature,  and 
antiquities.  Only  50  members. 

Spalding  Club,  1839,  Aberdeen.— For  the  printing  of 
the  historical,  ecclesiastical,  genealogical,  topographical, 
and  literary  remains  of  the  north-eastern  counties  of 
Scotland.  Only  500  members. 

Wodrow  Society,  1841,  Edinburgh. — For  the  publica- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  fathers  and  early  writers  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Scotland. 

Spottiswoode  Society,  1843,  Edinburgh.  —  For  the 
revival  and  publication  of  the  acknowledged  works  of  the 
bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland. 

Calvin  Translation  Society,  1843,  Edinburgh. — For  the 
publication  of  translations  from  the  works  of  John  Calvin. 

Burgh  Records  Society,  1867,  Edinburgh. — For  in- 
vestigating and  publishing  extracts  from  the  Burgh 
Records  of  Scotland. 

Grampian  Club,  1869,  Edinburgh. —  For  the  editing 
and  printing  of  works  illustrative  of  Scottish  literature, 
history,  and  antiquities. 

Hunterian  Club,  1871,  Glasgow.— To  print  rare  old 
MSS.  and  reprint  scarce  and  interesting  works  of  old 
authors. 

New  Club,  1877,  Paisley.— To  print,  in  a  uniform  and 
handsome  manner,  a  series  of  works  illustrative  of  the 
antiquities,  history,  literature,  poetry,  bibliography,  and 
topography  of  Scotland  in  former  times. 

Ayr  and  Galloway  Archaeological  Society,  1879,  Ayr.— 
To  promote  the  study  of  the  archaeology  of  the  south- 
eastern counties  of  Scotland,  and  to  print  works  illus- 
trative thereof. 

Aungervyle  Society,  1881,  Edinburgh.— To  reprint  rare 
tracts,  facetiae,  pamphlets,  and  other  bibliographical 
rarities.  Only  150  members. 


Clarendon  History  Society,  1882,  Edinburgh.— To  re- 
print rare  historical  pamphlets,  tracts,  memoirs,  and 
trials,  relating  more  especially  to  the  period  1640  to 
1715  A.D. 

Scottish  Text  Society,  1882,  Edinburgh.— To  edit  and 
publish  the  more  important  texts  in  early  Scottish 
literature  down  to  the  time  when  the  written  language 
began  to  lose  its  distinctive  characteristics. 

Scottish  History  Society,  1886,  Edinburgh.— To  dis- 
cover and  print,  under  selected  editorship,  unpublished 
documents  illustrative  of  the  civil,  religious,  and  social 
history  of  Scotland.  Only  400  members. 

New  Spalding  Glub,  1886,  Aberdeen. — To  promote  the 
study  of  the  history,  topography,  and  archaeology  of  the 
north-eastern  counties  of  Scotland,  and  to  print  works 
illustrative  thereof.  Only  500  members. 

Bibliographical  Society,  1890,  Edinburgh. — To  issue 
selected  papers,  reprints,  and  facsimiles.  Only  70 
members. 

Alembic  Club,  1893,  Edinburgh.  —  To  reprint  his- 
torically important  chemical  memoirs. 

P.  J.  ANDERSON. 
University,  Aberdeen. 

ST.  FAGAN'S,  NEAR  LLANDAFF  (8tb  S.  vi.  129, 
179). — In  the  'Acts  and  Monuments'  of  John 
Foxe  it  is  told  how  (according  to  the  'Chronicles') 
Eleutherius  sent  to  Britain  certain  teachers  and 
preachers  called  Fugatins,  or  by  some  Fagan,  and 
Daminu,  or  Dimian,  who  first  converted  King 
Lucius  and  the  people  to  Christianity,  and  how 
they  turned  the  twenty-eight  "  flamins  "  (head 
priests)  into  bishops,  and  the  three  "  arch- 
flamins  "  (arch-priests)  into  archbishops,  "  having 
then  their  seats  in  three  principal  cities  of  the 
realm  ;  that  i?,  in  London,  in  York,  and  in 
Glamorgantia,  videlicet,  in  Urbe  Legionum,  by 
Wales"  ('Acts  and  Monuments,"  book  ii.,  in  the 
edition  of  the  "  Church  Historians  of  England, 
Reformation  Period,"  Seeleys,  1853-68,  vol.  i. 
part  ii.  p.  309).  The  notes  say  that  Urbs 
Legionum  was,  according  to  Bede,  called  Lega- 
cester  by  the  English,  but  by  the  Britons  more 
rightly  Carlegion.  It  was  the  station  of  the  second 
Augustan  Legion.  It  was  called  Carlegion  ar 
Usk,  to  distinguish  it  from  Carlegion  ar  Dour- 
dwy  (now  Chester).  It  was  often  called  Chester, 
sometimes  Chester  in  South  Wales.  To  avoid 
confusion,  Caerleon  has  been  appropriated  to  the 
one,  Chester  to  the  other.  Caerleon  is,  of  course, 
in  Monmouthshire,  some  seventeen  miles  from  St. 
Fagan's,  in  Glamorganshire.  In  *  The  Cambrian 
Tourist,'  sixth  edition,  London,  Geo.  B.  Whittaker, 
1828,  p.  36,  in  the  account  of  Landaff,  is  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

'  Near  this  city  is  the  rural  village  and  castle  of  St. 
Fagans,  celebrated  for  a  sanguinary  battle,  fought  in  its 
vicinity  between  the  Royalists  and  Republicans  during 
the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  in  which  the  former  were 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
;roops." 

This  battle  took  place  on  May  8,  1648.  Major- 
general  Laughorn  (or  Langhorn),  who,  haying 
been  a  Parliamentarian,  had  declared  for  the  king, 
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was  defeated  by  Col.  Horton.  According  to 
Baker's  '  Chronicle,'  Borton's  men  killed  and  took 
1»500  officers  and  3,000  common  soldiers.  Echard 
says  that  1,500  Royalists  were  slain  and  3,000 
taken  prisoners.  In  Baker  (1679)  St.  Pagan's  is 
called  St.  Fragows  ;  in  Echard  (1718)  St. 
Fagons  ;  and  in  the  map  of  South  Wales  in 
Gough's  Camden's  '  Britannia '  (1789)  St.  Faggon. 

EGBERT  PIERPOINT. 
St.  Austin's,  Warrington, 

PORTRAIT  (8th  S.  vii.  28). — It  is  always  inter- 
esting to  be  able  to  identify  old  portraits,  and  this 
is  nearly  always  possible  when  arms  have  been 
painted  on  the  canvas.  The  picture  referred  to  by 
AYEAHR  is  evidently  a  portrait  of  Thomas  Norton, 
of  Sharpenhowe,  co.  Bedford,  who  married,  firstly, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  leaving  issue,  and,  secondly, 
Alice,  daughter  of  Edmund  Cranmer.  The  Norton 
pedigree  is  given  in  the  '  Visitation  of  Hertford- 
shire,' 1634  (Harleian  Soc.,  vol.  xxii.),  and  the 
Cranmer  pedigree  is  given  in  '  Visitation  of  Notts.' 
(Harl.  Soc.,  vol.  iv).  As  the  arms  on  the  picture 
are  Norton  impaling  Cranmer,  the  portrait  can  be 
that  of  none  other  than  Thomas  Norton. 

ARTHUR  VICARS,  Ulster. 

ROBIN  HOOD  (8ft  S.  vi.  508).— The  book  asked 
for  by  MR.  JEWELL  must,  I  think,  be  the  same  as 
one  in  my  husband,  Canon  Boger's,  library.  It  is 
in  two  parts,  bound  together.  The  first  is  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  ancient  poems,  songs,  and  ballads, 
to  which  are  prefixed  historical  anecdotes  of  bis 
life.  This  part  is  presumably  by  Ritson,  as  the 
preface  is  a  short  memoir  of  Joseph  Ritson,  1752- 
1803.  To  this  there  is  no  publisher's  name  or 
date  affixed.  The  second  part  is  called  'Robin 
Hood  and  Little  John  ;  or,  the  Merry  Men  of 
Sherwood  Forest,"  by  Pierce  Egan  the  Younger. 
Of  this  the  publisher's  name  is  George  Pierce,  310, 
Strand,  1844.  CHARLOTTE  G.  BOGER. 

The  Vicarage,  Chart  Sutton,  Kent. 

There  is  a  "  Life  of  Robin  Hood  "  before  "  A  Col- 
lection of  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads  relating  to 
that  celebrated  English  Outlaw,  edited  by  Joseph 
Ritson,"  of  which  there  is  a  new  edition,  Griffin 
&  Co.'s  "  Universal  Library,"  No.  1.  But  I  see 
no  such  story  as  that  to  which  MR.  JEWELL  refers. 
Lowndes  mentions  the  "  History  of  the  Real 
Adventures  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  Companions, 
by  C.  Johnson  :  with  Ballads  from  Robin  Hood's 
Garland,"  1800.  Cf.  'Lives  of  Highwaymen,' 
which  may  be  the  book  meant. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

The  book  about  which  inquiry  is  made  is  that 
written,  and  illustrated  with  rough  woodcuts  and 
steel  engravings  (much  better  executed),  by  Pierce 
Egan,  Junior.  It  was  first  published  in  1837  in 
penny  numbers.  The  ballads  were  also  sold  so  as 


to  bind  up  with  the  book,  or  may  have  been  had 
separately.  Egan  was  also  author  and  engraver,  as 
well  as  designer  of  the  plates,  in  his  other  works, 
which  were  '  Wat  Tyler,'  '  Fair  Rosamond '  (only 
two  steel  plates),  '  Quentin  Matsys '  (woodcuts 
only,  so  far  as  I  remember),  '  Paul  Jones,'  '  The 
Black  Prince,'  '  Clifton  Grey '  (a  story  of  the 
Crimea),  and  '  The  London  Apprentice.'  He  also 
started  the  publication  of  the  Home  Circle,  and 
was  connected  with  the  London  Journal  for  some 
years.  My  copy  (which  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
some  junior  of  my  family)  was  published  by  George 
Pierce,  310,  Strand,  and  was  taken  in  by  me  in 
the  fifties.  The  publishing  house  stood  where- 
Noble's  second-band  book  shop  was  when  I  left 
town  in  1880.  I  believe  the  number  of  the  house- 
was  310;  but  it  was  the  second  house  from 
Newcastle  Street,  and  opposite  St.  Mary's.  Egan 
was  born  in  1814,  and  died  in  July,  1880. 

W.  H.  B. 

In  1847  was  published  'A  Lytell  Geste  of 
Robin  Hode,'  in  2  vols.  8vo. ;  it  contained  ancient 
ballads  and  songs  relating  to  the  popular  hero,  and 
dissertations  upon  the  morris  dance  and  Maid 
Marian,  &c.,  by  W.  Hone  and  F.  Douce.  But  can 
MR,  JEWELL  reconcile  himself  to  parting  with  our 
Prcedonem  mitissimum,  as  Camden  called  him  ? 
It  really  seems  that  Robin  Hood  is  as  much  a 
myth  as  everything  else,  or  why  should  Mr.  Ten 
Brink  say : — 

"  Robin  Goodfellow  corresponds  to  the  German 
Knecht  Ruprecht.  But  in  the  gaga  of  Robin  Hood,  the 
ancient  conception  of  the  wild  huntsman  (likewise  con- 
nected with  Woden)  seems  to  have  been  transferred  from 
heaven  to  earth,  thus  receiving  the  more  prosaic  earthly 
form  of  a  bold  poacher  and  outlaw." — 'Early  English 
Literature,'  vol.  i.,  1891,  p.  148. 

So  "  the  English  ballad  singer's  joy "  is  only  a, 
degraded  Woden  after  all.     'Tis  too  horrible  ! 

JAMES  HOOPER. 
Norwich. 

FALSE  RHYMES  IN  TENNYSON  (8th  S.  vi.  486). 
— MR.  WALFORD  cites  as  false  rhymes  "  wot," 
"  afloat,"  and  "  not,"  "  sought."  As  to  the  former 
of  these,  I  suppose  all  will  agree  with  him.  But 
is  he  right  in  regard  to  the  latter  1  I  think  not. 
It  is  merely  the  difference  between  a  short  vowel 
and  a  long — between  o-milcron  and  o-mega  (the 
latter  not  pronounced  in  our  perverse  fashion). 
If  MR.  WALFORD  will  set  himself  to  sing,  first 
"  sought  "  and  then  "  not,"  sustaining  his  voice  in 
each  case  through  a  semibreve,  he  will  find  that  in 
point  of  vowel  sound  there  is  absolutely  no  differ- 
ence between  the  two.  C.  B.  MOUNT. 

I  suppose  that  no  English  poet  is  rhyme-perfect,, 
however  careful  he  may  be  in  the  writing  and  the 
revision  of  his  poems.  There  is  not  much  difficulty 
in  picking  out  faulty  rhymes.  In  '  In  Memoriam ' 
Tennyson  makes  "seas"  rhyme  with  "peace 
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(Irxxvi),  and  "  these"  with  "  peace  "  (xc).  "  Star ' 
and  "  war  "  are  rhymed  together  (ciii),  which  bring 
to  mind  the  Northern  pronunciation  of  the  latte: 
word.  Many  others  may  be  found.  My  objeci 
in  writing,  however,  is  to  point  out  Tennyson's 
plan,  in  the  '  In  Memoriam,'  of  making  the  i  in 
"Christ"  short,  and  rhyming  the  word  with 
"mist"  (xxviii)  "Evangelist"  (xxxi),  and  again 
with  "mist"  (civ).  I  have  found  the  word 
similarly  rhymed  by  one  of  the  Elizabethan  poets 
but  I  have  mislaid  the  reference.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Tennyson  must  deliberately  have  adopted  this 
pronunciation  of  "Christ,"  on  the  analogy  of  our 
pronunciation  of  the  first  syllable  in  "  Christmas,' 
"Christian,"  and  "Christendom."  What  other 
poets  have  similarly  used  the  word  ? 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

"  Hie  ET  ALUBRIS"  (4tb  S.  xii.  388).— Debrett's 
edition  of  tne  '  Baronetage '  for  1872,  gave  "  Hie 
«t  alubris,"  "  Here  and  elsewhere,"  as  the  motto  oi 
Pigott,  Bart.,  of  Knapton,  and  I  find  a  new  de- 
parture in  his  edition  for  1889,  where  the  motto  is 
altered  to  "  Hie  et  aliubi."  In  a  coloured  sketch 
of  the  arms  and  crest  done  by  my  father,  the  late 
William  Pigott,  in  1826,  when  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age,  the  motto  is  "  Hie  et  ulubris."  I 
wrote  to  Sir  Charles  Pigott,  of  Dullingham  House, 
in  1869,  asking  if  he  could  supply  me  with  a 
correct  translation  of  this  motto,  and  his  reply  was, 
"  Although  I  have  asked  several  people, '  Here  and 
at  ulubris  '  is  all  I  can  make  out  of  it."  Might  I 
ask  correspondents  of '  N.  &  Q.'  if  this  motto  ever 
appeared  in  Debrett  or  any  other  publication 
previous  to  my  writing  to  Sir  Charles  Pigott,  in 
1869,  and  where  ;  or  did  the  motto  originate  from 
my  father's  sketch  1  Elvin  does  not  include  it  in 
his  '  Handbook  of  Mottoes,'  published  in  1860. 
WM.  JACKSON  PIGOTT. 
Dundrum,  co.  Down. 

SECOND-HAND  BOOK  PRICES  (8tb  S.  vi.  406,477). 
— I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  can  concur  with  the 
later  contributors  to  this  discussion.  I  see  no 
particular  "woe"  attaching  to  the  day  when 
uniformity  shall  be  attainable  in  the  purchase  of 
second-hand  books.  The  anomaly  as  at  present 
existing  is  as  absurd  as  irritating.  To  give  an 
instance  from  my  own  experience.  In  1884  I  saw 
a  copy  of  Walker's  '  Irish  Bards '  advertised  as 
"scarce,"  and  offered  at  ten  shillings,  and  imme- 
diately added  it  to  my  library.  Only  the  other 
day  a  copy  of  the  same  edition  (1786)  was  included 
in  a  catalogue  issued  by  O'Donoghue,  of  Dublin, 
and  saleable  at  just  twice  that  sum.  Why  this 
monstrous  difference  ?  Not  the  lapse  of  only  ten 
years,  surely.  And  does  the  difference  add  to  my 
appreciation  of  my  volume  ?  Not  one  whit— i.  e., 
apart  from  any  mercenary  motive,  with  which  I 
am  not  at  present  tortured.  I  am  content  to  be 
the  owner  of  it,  whatever  it  cost,  and  whatever 


others  may  charge  for  its  replica  now  or  in  scecula 
sceculorum.  Book  buying  is  like  any  other  bar- 
tering ;  get  a  volume  cheap,  so  much  the  better  ; 
get  it  dear,  so  much  the  worse.  But  only  skin- 
flints would  cavil  at  a  fair  price.  There  is  a  mean- 
ness in  book  purchasing  which  is  contemptible.  A 
seller  of  second-hand  tomes  recently  gave  me  an 
instance  of  this.  The  late  James  Crossloy,  a  noted 
bibliomaniac,  hied  him  one  memorable  day  to  a 
bookstall  in  Shudehill  Market,  and,  spying  a  little 
volume,  took  it  up  and  glanced  carelessly  through 
it.  After  a  while  he  asked  its  price  from  an  old 


two  shillings."  Whereupon  our  book-devourer 
threw  it  down  in  disgust, and  retired.  A  gentleman, 
overhearing  the  altercation,  stepped  forward  and 
purchased  it  at  the  sum  demanded.  Crossley 
returned  soon  after,  and  noticing  the  book  had 
gone,  anxiously  inquired  what  had  become  of  it. 
"  Sold,"  answered  the  woman,  "  for  what  you 
refused  to  give."  "Tell  me  who  bought  it,  and 
I'll  give  him  ten  shillings  for  it  ! "  said  Crossley, 
eagerly.  The  moral  is  self-evident.  J.  B.  S. 
Manchester. 

"HAGODAY"  (8th  S.  vi.  188,  295,  492).— I  am 
obliged  to  MR.  HOOPER  for  mentioning  that  the 
vestry  at  St.  Gregory's,  Norwich,  is  at  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle,  not  the  north,  as  I  seem  to 
have  inadvertently  written.  I  had  no  intention 
of  expressing  an  opinion  about  the  spelling  of 
hagoday ;  but,  as  MR.  HOOPER  wrote  that  he 
could  not  find  the  word  in  any  dictionary,  and  as 
haggaday  is  given  in  Halliwell — one  of  the  first 
dictionaries,  I  should  have  thought,  that  MB. 
HOOPER  would  have  consulted — I  concluded  that 
he  declined  to  recognize  the  word  under  the  latter 
spelling.  KILLIGREW. 

BCCKLAND'S  '  RELIQUIAE  DILUVIAN^;  '  (8th  S. 
vii.  28). — If  TENEBRJE  will  consult  the  'Life  of 
Dean  Buckland,' just  published,  he  will  find  some 
information  concerning  Mr.  Conybeare's  famous 
skit  on  page  62.  JOHN  MURRAY. 

If  TENEBR.E  has  rightly  copied  the  lines  which 
has  inserted,  I  think  that  he  must  have  a 
second  issue  of  the  lithograph,  or  possibly  I  may 
iave  this  issue.  My  copy  has  "munch'd,"  whereas 
CENEBRJE  writes  "crunch'd."  It  also  wants  the 
'  varia  lectio,"  which  shows  that  it  is  possible  to 
)e  witty  without  inelegance.  I  picked  up  this 
copy  in  a  garden  at  Iffley  about  the  time  of  its 
publication.  It  was  said  to  be  the  composition  of 
one  of  the  brothers  Duncan,  of  New  College,  and 
s  very  likely  to  have  been  so,  from  the  circum- 
itance  that  great  friends  of  the  Duncans  lived  on 
he  other  side  of  the  wall  over  which  it  was  thrown. 
I  have  not  the  book  by  me  ;  but  there  may  be  a 
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reference  to  the  volume  of  '  Fugitive  Poems,'  col- 
lected by  C.  G.  Daubeny,  Oxford,  1869,  12mo., 
where  it  may  perhaps  be  seen,  with  possibly  a 
notice  of  the  authorship.  There  is  in  this  col- 
lection a  poem  on  '  Professor  Buckland's  Inaugural 
Lecture,'  probably  by  P.  N.  Shuttleworth,  Warden 
of  New  College,  subsequently  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
who  was  not  unlike  the  Duncans  in  his  literary 
facility.  The  watermark  on  the  paper  of  my  copy 
of  the  lithograph  is  J.  Whatman,  1821. 

Dr.  Buckland  was  stated  to  have  handed  round 
some  jelly  prepared  from  the  Kirkdale  bones  in 
bis  lecture  room.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

The  author  of  this  skit  was  the  Rev.  William 
Daniel  Oonybeare.  See  Mrs.  Gordon's  '  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  William  Buckland,  D.D.,'  1894, 
pp.  61, 62.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

IMMUNE  (8th  S.  vi.  345,  514). — For  more  than 
a  decade  this  word  has  been  familiar  in  the  oral 
teaching  of  bacteriology,  and  on  p.  438  of  the 
article  "  Bacteria,"  by  Prof.  Ray  Lankester,  in  the 
new  edition  of  Watts's  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,' 
published  1888,  I  find  the  following  :— 

"  It  was  known  that  an  animal  which  had  survived  an 
attack  of  the  virulent  B.  anthracin  was  thereby  ren- 
dered '  immune '  to  subsequent  attacks,  just  as  one  attack 
of  small-pox  renders  its  survivor  '  immune '  in  regard  to 
that  disease." 


Edinburgh. 


B.  B. 


IRON  AND  GARLIC  TO  FALSIFY  THE  COMPASS 
(8th  S.  yi.  65).  —Perhaps  your  correspondent  may 
not  object  to  having  his  attention  directed  to  the 
following  passage  from  '  The  Parly  of  Beasts  ;  or, 
Morphandra,'  1660,  p.  123:  "The  Load-stone 
rub'd  with  Garlick  loseth  its  attractive  vertu,  but 
being  dipt  in  Goats  milk  it  recovers." 

F.  0.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

"A  YORKSHIRE  WAREHOUSE"  (8th  S.  vi.  328, 
437). — MR.  HOOPER'S  conjecture  is  correct.  York- 
shiremen  are  proverbial  for  their  'cuteness.  "I'm 
Yorkshire  too,"  is  a  slangy  way  of  saying  that  you 
are  quite  alive  to  the  tricks  of  your  opponent. 
CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

TRUNKET  (8th  S.  vi.  448 ;  vii.  38).— We  have 
been  hearing  lately  that  "  flannelette  "  has  nothing 
legally  or  morally  to  do  with  flannel,  but  I  fancy 
that  "  trunket "  has  very  much  to  do  with  cricket. 

Down  Hampshire  way,  and  late  in  the  thirties, 
we  used,  as  boys,  to  play  at  a  game  we  called 
"  stumpet,"  which  was,  I  feel  sure,  a  sobriquet  for 
"  trunket,"  or  a  nickname  for  the  regular  cricket 
of  the  day,  to  which  we  could  not  exactly  aspire 
at  that  time  of  life,  when  our  resources  did  not 
run  to  the  purchase  of  the  orthodox  bats  and 
stumps,  for  I  know  that  very  many  other  small 
fry  made  a  similar  virtue  of  necessity  and  enjoyed 
the  game.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  best  and  nearest 


approach  to  the  cricket  of  the  day  we  could 
achieve,  with  the  stump  or  trunk  of  any  avail- 
able tree,  or  trees,  for  wickets,  and  bats  improvised 
'rom  any  wooden  material,  a  trine  broader  than  a 
stick,  which  might  come  to  hand,  and  get  a  bit 
"  shaped"  by  the  village  wheelwright,  if  possible, 
gratis. 

This  was,  no  doubt,  long  before  our  time,  one 
plane  in  the  evolution  of  the  mediaeval  stool-ball  in 
its  progress  towards  the  finished  game  of  to-day. 
Indeed  everything  shows  it,  for  the  component 
parts  of  the  modern  wicket  are  the  "  stumps,"  and 
the  keen-eyed  wicket-keeper  still  "  stumps  out " 
the  too  venturesome  batsman  at  his  wicket  or  when 
running. 

Wright,  in  his  '  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Pro- 
vincial Words,'  gives  "  Trunket =&  game  re- 
sembling cricket."  Dribbling  the  ball  up  to  a 
hole  may  have  been  another  off-shoot,  but  the 
very  word  and  its  synonym  point  clearly  to  the 
original. 

Our  form  had  the  additional  advantage  of  our 
being  able  to  sit  on  the  "  stump  "  while  awaiting 
the  return  of  the  byes  to  the  bowler. 

R.  W.  HACKWOOD. 

"  To  GOOZE  "  (8th  S.  vi.  506).— This  means  to 
gaze  and  also  stare.  In  Derbyshire  and  Notts 
it  is  "  goz,"  pronounced  short  and  sharp.  "  Lowkery 
gozzes,"  is,  Look  how  he  stares  ;  "  Whateryer  gozzin* 
at  ?"= What  are  you  staring  at1?  "  Heys  awlis  a- 
gozzin'  "  =  He 's  always  staring  ;  "  Heys  a  strikin* 
gozzen"=He's  constantly  staring.  But  in  all  in- 
stances given  they  are  in  relation  to  one  who  uses 
his  or  her  eyes  too  freely  for  the  comfort  of  neigh- 
bours. THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

A  Devonshire  variant  of  this  provincialism  is 
"mouzygooze."  Thus,  "Don't  'ee  stand  there 
mouzygoozing  about,"  means, "  Do  not  loiter  staring 
about."  The  word  is  now  seldom  used,  but  I  have 
heard  it  from  Devonshire  folk  of  the  older  genera- 
tion. FRED.  0.  FROST,  F.S.I. 

Teignmouth. 

"  Gandering  about "  is  an  expression  which 
one  hears  occasionally  in  Ireland.  I  never 
heard  "goozing"  used.  W.  A.  HENDERSON. 

Dublin. 

"  GRASS-WIDOW  "  (8th  S.  vi.  188,  258, 354, 495). 
— In  connexion  with  this  word  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  notice  the  Dutch  term  "  Haeck-weduwe," 
thus  defined  in  'Kilianus  Auctus,'  1642  ed.: 
"Mulier  mariti  absentis  adventum  avide  affectans, 
q.d.  vidua  expectans  sive  appetens  avide.  Vefue 
[veuve]  attendante  son  mary  estant  en  longtain 
voyage."  A  Brabanter  to  whom  I  have  submitted 
the  word  confesses  ignorance  of  it ;  hence  I  pre- 
sume it  is  obsolete.  What  is  curious  about  it  is 
the  use  of  weduwe  to  denote  a  wife  temporarily 
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deprived  of  her  husband's  society  ;  for  haeck 
(modern  haak),  passing  out  of  its  literal  meaning  of 
"hook"  or  "clasp,"  is  connected  with  haecken 
(mod.  halceri),  to  long  earnestly  for.  Haeck- weduwe, 
therefore,  was  the  old  Dutch  equivalent  of  grass- 
widow  in  one  of  its  senses. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read  Dr.  Smythe 
Palmer's  article  on  the  subject  in  his  ( Folk- 
Etymology.'  He  cites  German  Strohwittwe,  lit. 
"  straw-widow,"  and  Low  German  Graswedewe  and 
Swedish  grasenka,  lit.  "  grass-widow,"  in  contra- 
diction of  the  derivation  froitt^race. 

F.  ADAMS. 

14,  Eastlake  Road,  Camber  well,  S.E. 

FITZ  (8th  S.  vi.  443 ;  vii.  31).— It  is  worth 
notice  that  s  is  still  sounded  as  is  in  Italian  and 
German.  Its  relationship  to  t  appears  in  this ; 
that  where  German  has  z,  as  in  zeit,  English  has  t, 
as  in  tide.  And  where  Italian  has  z,  as  in  zio, 
Spanish  has  t,  as  in  tio.  That  z  was  ts  in  Old 
French  is  obvious.  There  are  hundreds  of  examples. 
Thus,  Lat.  habetis  became  'abet's,  then  'aveffs ; 
and  the  latter  was  written  avez.  It  is  written  so 
still,  though  the  sound  is  lost.  And  so  on,  with 
every  verb  in  the  French  language. 

So,  again,  Lat.  ad  satis  became  O.F.  assez,  which 
is  still  phonetically  spelt  assets  in  modern  English. 

I  do  not  think  that  "  a  barred  I "  is  much  like 
a  t,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  case  where  it  has  been 
taken  for  it,  in  early  times.  Modern  writing  is 
quite  a  different  affair.  A  great  deal  more  might 
be  added.  WALTER  W.  SKBAT. 

The  title  of  Henry  Fitz  Empress  is  used  by 
Speede  in  his  '  History  of  Great  Britain,'  reign  of 
King  Stephen  (p.  480  in  folio). 

CHARLOTTE  G.  BOGER. 
Chart  Sutton. 

FISH-HEAD  SHAPED  WINDOW  (8th  S.  vii.  28). 
— Has  it  any  connexion  with  the  well-known 
pointed  oval  form  so  often  seen  in  Early  English 
designs,  and  much  used  for  seals,  as  well  as  for 
windows,  &c.,  called  "  vesica  piscis,"  which  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  actual  outline 
of  a  fish?  (See  Bloxam,  'Gothic  Architecture,' 
1882,  i.  137  n.)  But  why  or  when  it  was  first 
called  "  vesica  piscis  "  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
know.  J.  T.  F. 

Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

MENDIP  HILLS  (8tb  S.  vi.  409,  490).— Oamden 
is^  totally  wrong  in  his  etymology  of  the  name. 
Like  all  our  geographical  names,  it  is  from  the 
primaeval  Kymric  language  of  our  race,  a  branch 
of  the  Hebrew  stock,  and  is  descriptive  of  the 
physical  structure  of  the  locality.  Mendip  (or 
"  Maen-dip  ")  means  "  splinter-stone,"  and  if  any 
one  will  strike  with  a  hammer  upon  their  rocks 
he  will  see  how  they  fall  to  "splinters."  Maen 
means  stone,  and  dipyn  a  splinter  in  Kymraeg 


(Welsh).    A  little    knowledge    of  our  ancestral 
tongue  would  sweep  away  much  absurd  etymology. 
FERRAR  FENTON. 

The  body  of  this  place-name  is  from  the  Welsh 
maen  (stone),  or  mynidd  (mountain).  We  have 
Mind-town,  Minard,  Minehead,  Long  Mynd 
(Salop).  A.  HALL. 

13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 

CUNE  (8to  S.  vi.  389,  498).— As  in  Mendip, 
Cunobelinus  is  only  the  Roman  corruption  of  a 
Kymric  name,  and  your  correspondent  MR.  A. 
HALL  is  in  error  in  seeking  its  meaning  in  a 
"  compo  "  of  Latin  and  Greek,  as  if  our  ancestors 
went  to  those  dialects  for  their  personal  names. 
It  is  pure  Kymric,  and  hence  its  ultimate  roots  are 
Hebrew.  The  British  name  was  Own  Belin  = 
"Dog  of  Baal,"  i.e.,  the  defender  of  Baal— Baal 
being  worshipped  by  the  Britons  as  by  their 
Shemite  forefathers.  Our  philology  needs  to  go 
far  beyond  the  dog-Latin  of  the  Eton  Grammar 
before  it  deals  with  old  British  history  and  its 
heroes.  FERRAR  FENTON. 

THE  MEANING  OF  THE  SURNAME -DUNN  (8th  S. 
vi.  505). — This  surname  may  be  traced  to  two 
sources,  the  A.-S.  dun,  brown,  and  dun,  a  hill, 
being  thus  equivalent  to  the  commoner  surnames 
Brown  and  Hill.  In  an  Inquisition  issued  by 
Henry  I.  in  1245  we  have  Ricardus  de  Dunum, 
equivalent  to  Richard  Hill,  and  in  the  Hundred 
Rolls  we  have  numerous  names  of  the  same  signi- 
fication, such  as  Gilbertus  atte  Dune,  Gilbertus  de 
la  Dun,  Gilbertus  de  la  Dune,  Gilbertus  de  Dune, 
Willelmus  de  Dun,  Walterus  atte  Dune,  and  Hen- 
ricus  de  la  Dune,  while  from  dun,  brown,  come 
many  more,  as  Robertus  le  Dun,  Henricus  le  Dun, 
Richardns  le  Dun,  and  Willelmus  le  Dun. 

MR.  FERGUSON  says  that  the  name  "Dunstan 
as  '  brown  stone '  is  unmeaning  enough  "  ;  but  this 
cannot  be  the  meaning,  the  A.-S.  name  being 
Dun-stdn,  with  a  long  u,  which  proves  that  the 
meaning  is  Hill-stone.  There  was  also  an  A.-S. 
personal  name  Dunna,  which  appears  in  the  local 
name  Dunnington,  which  is  not  from  Duninga  tun, 
the  tun  of  the  Dunings,  as  MR.  FERGUSON  seem* 
to  suppose,  but  from  Dunnantun,  the  tun  of 
Dunna,  as  appears  from  an  A.-S.  charter.  As  for 
the  proposed  connexion  with  the  O.H.G.  donar, 
thunder,  it  is  not  only  unlikely  in  itself,  but  is  put 
out  of  court  by  Grimm's  law,  according  to  which 
an  O.  H.G.  d  would  correspondent  to  an  English  th, 
O.H.G.  donar  becoming  thunor  in  A.-S. 

ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

The  mention  of  this  name  reminds  me  of  my 
old  friend  the  Rev.  John  Woodham  Dunn,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Warkworth,  Northumberland,  who  died 
a  few  years  ago.  His  crest  was  a  boar's  head 
erased  sable,  and  motto  "  Respice  Finem,"  which 
I  suppose  was  intended  for  a  pun  on  his  name. 
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The  word  would  appear  to  mean  a  hill,  from  the 
following  passage  in  '  Guy  Mannering,'  and  the 
speaker  is  Meg  Merrilies  : — 

"  But  if  ye  live  and  I  live  ye  '11  hear  mair  o'  him  [i.  e.t 
Bertram]  this  winter  before  the  gnaw  lies  twa  days  on 
the  Dun  of  Singleside." — Chapter  xxxiv. 

Done  (elongated  o  locally)  is  the  name  of  an 
ancient  Cheshire  family,  long  resident  at  Utkinton, 
in  the  parish  of  Tarporley,  one  of  whom  was  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Blore  Heath,  Staffordshire,  in  1459, 
and  is  mentioned  in  Michael  Drayton's  'Poly- 
Olbion,'  song  xxii. :  — 

There  Button  Button  kills,  a  Done  doth  kill  a  Done. 
This  may  perhaps  be  a  variant  of  the  name  Dunn, 
or  Dunne,  from  which  there  arises  the  American 
surname  Doane.  JOHN  PICKFOBD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

"THE   SEA-BLUE   BIRD   OF    MARCH"  (8th   S.    VI. 

367,  414  ;  vii.  12, 34).— I  am  glad  that  DR.  GATTY 
has  at  length  set  at  rest  this  controversy  by  a  quota- 
tion from  the  poet's  own  lips.  Tennyson  was  far 
too  accurate  an  observer  of  nature  to  call  the 
wheatear  "  sea-blue."  There  is  not  a  blue  feather 
in  its  body  ;  but,  in  the  words  of  Yarrell,  the 
head,  back,  and  scapulars  "are  a  fine  light  grey." 
As  for  the  association  of  the  kingfisher  with  March, 
that  seems  to  be  an  allusion,  under  poetic  license, 
to  the  classical  myth  which  made  the  aA/cuwi/,  or 
kingfisher,  incubate  in  the  winter  solstice.  The 
nest  was  supposed  to  float  on  the  sea  and  charm 
the  winds  to  rest  during  the  "halcyon  days." 
*'They  lay  and  sit  about  mid-winter,  when  daies 
be  shortest :  and  the  time  whiles  they  are  broodie, 
is  called  the  Halcyon  daies :  for  during  that  season 
the  sea  is  calme  and  navigable." — Holland's 
Translation  of  Pliny.  HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

MEDIEVAL  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS  (8th  S.  vi.  489). 
—P.  E.  C.  will  find  English  translations  of  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict  (sixth  century)  and  that  of  St. 
Francis  (1223)  in  'Select  Historical  Documents  of 
the  Middle  Ages,'  by  E.  F.  Henderson,  Ph.D. 
{1892),  "  Bonn's  Antiquarian  Library." 

FRED.  C.  FROST,  F.S.T. 

Teignmouth. 

LETTER  OF  LOUISE  DE  KEROUAILLE  (8th  S. 
vii.  21).— H.  F.'s  'Letter  of  Louise  de  Keronaille, 
as  it  stands,  could  hardly  have  been  written  by 
her,  for,  as  Lord  Wolseley  truly  says,  she  could  not 
write  in  English,  and  the  letter  is  clearly  not  a 
translation,  as  there  is  no  touch  of  French  style  or 
idiom  in  it.  Surely  it  is  obviously  a  skit  or  squib 
upon  that  lady's  foibles.  Even  if  she  were  the 
"goose"  that  Lord  Wolseley  believes  her  to  have 
been,  she  could  hardly  have  been  such  a  goose  as 
to  pile  up  against  herself,  in  a  letter  to  a  most 
doubtful  friend,  all  the  accusations  which  her 
enemies  commonly  brought  against  her.  Tb 
boast  of  her  relationship  with  "  sovereign  princes 


,nd  her  wearing  mourning  at  their  deaths  was  one 
jf  the  current  jokes  of  the  day.  The  following 
tory  is  well  known.  A  French  prince  and  the 
Jham  of  Tartary  having  died  about  the  same  time, 
Vllle.  de  Querouaille,  as  usual,  donned  her  mourn- 
ng  ;  so  did  Nell  Gwyn.  The  latter  was  asked  for 
whom  she  had  put  on  black.  "For  the  Cham  of 
fartary,"  she  answered.  "  What  relation  was  he 
10  you  ? "  was  the  laughing  question.  "  The  same 
,hat  the  Prince  was  to  Mile,  de  Querouaille,"  was 
be  retort  of  Nell.  CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Swallowneld,  Beading. 

"HITHER  AND  YON"  (8tb  S.  vi.  469).— Presum- 
ably the  "  hither  and  yon  "  your  correspondent 
nveighs  against  as  a  Yankee  importation  is  simply 
a  form  of  "hither  and  yont,"  a  good  classical 
Scotch  expression,  and  a  most  useful  one,  signi- 
ying  "  here  and  there  and  everywhere,"  or  "  all 
over  the  place."  It  is  thus  defined  in  Jamieson: — 

"Hither  and  yont,  topsy  turvy,  in  a  state  of  disorder. 
S.  yont  signifies  beyond  :  hither  and  yon,  A.  Bor.,  here 
and  there.  '  Noo  that  they  're  hither  and  yont  frae  ane 
wither  it  behoves  a'  that  wish  them  weel  to  tak  tent 
that  a  breach  is  no  opened  that  canna  be  biggit  up  '  (Sir 
A.  Wylie,  ii.  20).  This,  I  observe,  is  an  A..-S.  phrase, 
hider  and  yeond,  hue  atque  illuc,  hither  and  thither 
(Bed.  v.  13)." 

Skeat  does  not  give  it,  but  Halliwell,  who  deals 
with  English  provincial  dialects,  gives  "Hither 
and  yon,  here  and  there."  J.  B.  FLEMING. 

Although  unable  to  afford  MR.  SPENCE  the 
information  he  desires  as  to  the  newness  or  other- 
wise of  this  so-called  Yankeeism,  I  should  like  to. 
point  out  that  we  seem  to  have  a  somewhat 
similar  expression  in  the  word  "  Hither  -  go- 
theres,"  belonging  to  the  Yorkshire  dialect.  In 
'  A  Glossary  of  Yorkshire  Words '  (1855)  I  find  : 
"  Hither-go-theres,  deviations  in  a  reasoning 
process,  digressions."  This  is  very  like  the  phrase 
MR.  SPENCE  has  quoted.  Can  it  be  that  "  hither 
and  yon  "  is  but  a  variant  of  this  presumably  old 
Yorkshire  expression  ?  C.  P.  HALE. 

This  "exquisite  Yankeeism,"  like  most  real 
Yankeeisms,  is  good  old  local  English,  and  is  duly 
noted  by  Halliwell.  What  is  the  "  exquisite " 
objection  to  it  ?  To  me  it  seems  admirably  pic- 
turesque. I  cannot  say  as  much  for  "I  mean  to," 
but  this,  too,  is  common  all  over  the  midland 
counties,  amongst  people  who  never  heard  an 
"  Americanism  "  in  their  lives.  C.  C.  B. 

MR.  SPENCE  seems  to  think  this  an  Americanism; 
and  perhaps  in  the  sense  his  quotation  uses  it  it 
may  be  considered  so.  In  Gait's  novel  '  The 
Entail'  I  have  just  come  across  the  following  : 

"The  charms  of  Maudge At  this  period  she 

was  twisted  east  and  west,  and  hither  and  yont." 
If  the  phrase  may  be  traced  to  ourselves,  perhaps 
MR.  SPENCE  may  become  reconciled  to  it,  even 
should  the  Americans  revive  it.  F.  R.  W. 
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INVENTORIES  OF  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS  (8tb  S.  vi. 
329,  497).  —  The  quilting  frame  is  in  constant  use 
in  this  town  for  the  purpose  of  stitching  two 
pieces  of  material  together,  with  cotton  -wool 
between,  for  an  outer  bed  covering,  known  as  a 
"quilt."  The  stitching  forms  a  pattern.  Petti- 
coats are  also  stitched  in  the  same  manner.  The 
"skeel,"  on  Tyneside,  is  a  wooden  vessel,  made 
use  of  for  carrying  water.  It  is  supported  on  the 
head  by  a  "  weeze,"  a  ring  of  soft  material.  Your 
correspondent  MR.  COLEMAN'S  description  of  the 
11  piggen  "  is  exactly  that  of  the  "  skeel."  R.  B. 

South  Shields. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
The  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  M.A.,  F.R.S.    Edited  by 

Henry  B.  Wheatley,  P.S.A.  Vol.  V.  (Bell  &  Sons.) 
CONTAINING  as  it  does  abundant  particulars  concerning 
the  Great  Plague  and  the  subsequent  Fire  of  London, 
together  with  much  matter,  specially  concerning  his  office, 
about  the  sea  fights  between  the  English  fleet,  under  Monk, 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  Prince  Rupert,  and  the  Dutch, 
commanded  by  De  Ruyter  and  Cornelius  Van  Tromp, 
the  fifth  volume  of  Mr.  Wheatley's  edition  of  Pepys, 
covering  the  space  between  July  1,  1665,  and  Sept.  30, 
1666,  may  be  held,  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  the 
most  interesting  and  important  of  all.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  point  from  which  the  work  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. What  differentiates  the  present  edition  is,  as 
is  known,  the  amount  of  new  matter  now  introduced— 
matter  previously  held  too  personal,  too  trivial,  or  too 
unedifying  for  insertion.  In  this  respect,  also,  the 
volume  is  noteworthy.  No  preceding  volume  throws  a 
brighter  light  upon  Pepys,  a  man  in  whom  students  of 
human  nature  have  persisted  in  seeing  one  of  the  most 
outspoken,  naive,  and  characteristic  specimens  of  human- 
ity. It  is  regrettable  to  say  that  from  no  moral  point 
of  view  can  Pepys  be  held  to  show  any  sign  of  improve- 
ment. There  is,  on  the  contrary,  something  of  a  moral 
degringola.de.  As  his  wealth  increases,  which  it  does  at 
an  accelerating  rate,  his  fondness  for  pleasure  augments. 
It  is  true  that,  like  Mrs.  Qilpin,  when 

on  pleasure  he  is  bent 
lie  has  a  frugal  mind. 

He  is  more  open,  however,  to  an  access  of  penitence 
•when  the  expenditure  has  been  made  than  to  the  exercise 
of  self-restraint  in  the  presence  of  temptation.  His 
"  vows,"  once  so  binding,  are  now  regarded  with  com- 
parative lightness.  Here  is  a  terrible  revelation.  "  God 
forgive  me  !  I  do  still  see  that  my  nature  is  not  to  be 
quite  conquered,  but  will  esteem  pleasure  above  all 
things,  though  yet  in  the  middle  of  it,  it  has  reluctances 
after  my  business  which  is  neglected  by  my  following 
my  pleasure.  However  musique  and  women  I  cannot 
but  give  way  to,  whatever  my  business  is."  Still  more 
serious  is  the  avowal,  under  the  date  June  13,  1766,  that 
by  his  late  oaths  he  is,  after  keeping  them  for  six  days, 
dispensed  from  the  need  of  observing  them  on  the 
seventh.  Of  this  provision  he  takes,  it  is  just  to  say, 
abundant  advantage.  He  shows  himself,  indeed,  in  the 
present  volume  a  complete  Chevalier  de  Seingalt.  Mr. 
Wheatley's  notes  and  explanations,  succeeding  those  of 
Lord  Braybrooke,  leave  few  matters  unillustrated.  Here 
is,  then,  a  trivial  piece  of  information,  on  which  no 
editor  of  Pepys  appears  to  have  stumbled,  and  which,  in 
Mr.  Wheatley's  opinion,  may  be  worth  a  brief  note  in 
the  next  issue.  Under  the  date  Nov.  17,  1665,  Pepys 


talks  of  reading  "  in  a  pretty  French  book, '  La  Nouvelle 
Allegorique.' "  This  is  the  anonymous  '  Nouvelle  A116- 
gorique;  ou,  histoire  des  derniers  troubles  arrivez  au 
royaume  de  resequence,'  Paris,  G.  de  Luyne,  1658,  8vo., 
reprinted  surreptitiously  in  the  same  year  by  Jean 
Elzevir.  It  is  by  Antoine  Furetiere,  the  author  of  '  L& 
Roman  Bourgeois.'  This  edition  increases  in  interest  aa 
it  progresses,  and  is  destined,  except  for  family  reading, 
to  supplant  all  others.  A  portrait  of  Mrs.  Pepys,  by 
Hayls,  which  is  among  the  illustrations,  is  the  same, 
presumably,  the  painting  of  which  Pepys  watched  with 
careful  attention,  and  on  the  possession  of  which  he 
plumed  himself. 

Hittory  of  the  Tower  Bridge.    By  Charles  Welch,  F.g  A 

(Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 
Numitmata   Londinensia:   Medals  Struck  ly  the  Cor* 

poration  of  London.  (Same  author  and  publishers.) 
THOUGH  issued  in  different  forms  and  under  different 
conditions,  these  works,  by  the  same  author,  cover  a 
portion  of  the  same  ground,  and  are  to  some  extent  ex- 
planatory the  one  of  the  other.  Both  are  due  to  the 
Corporation  of  London,  the  efforts  of  which  during  late 
years  to  render  accessible  and  available  what  is  most 
important  in  its  possessions  and  records  deserve  highest 
praise,  and  both  are  due  to  the  learned  and  indefatigable 
Librarian  to  the  Corporation.  While  the  former,  how- 
ever, is  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Bridge 
House  Committee,  the  latter  is  under  that  of  the 
Library  Committee.  More  than  once  have  we  drawn, 
attention  to  the  value  of  the  recent  contributions  of 
the  Corporation  to  historical  and  antiquarian  know- 
ledge, as  in  the  'Descriptive  Account  of  the  Guild- 
hall,' the  '  Calendar  of  Wills  in  the  Court  of  Hustings,' 
the  as  yet  incomplete  '  London  and  its  Kingdom,'  and 
the  like.  These  latest  volumes  are  of  the  same  order, 
and  will  be  welcome  to  the  same  class  of  readers. 
'  Numismata  Londinensia '  deals  principally  with  matters 
that  can  as  yet  scarcely  be  regarded  as  antiquarian. 
More  than  sixty  years  ago,  in  1831,  the  Corporation  of 
London  struck  off  two  medals,  one  large  and  one  small, 
to  commemorate  the  opening  of  London  Bridge  by  King 
William  IV.  on  August  1,  1831.  The  bridge  had  been 
a  little  over  six  years  in  completion,  and  its  opening  tc 
the  public  deserved  richly  the  innovation  by  which  it 
was  accompanied  and  commemorated.  The  following 
year  a  medal  was  struck  commemorating  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  in  1834  another  on  the  occasion  of 
the  foundation  of  the  City  of  London  School.  Other 
events  of  general  interest  that  have  been  honoured  with 
medals  are  the  opening  in  1849  of  the  Coal  Exchange, 
that  in  1869  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  the  Holborn 
Valley  Viaduct,  that  in  1882  of  the  New  City  of  London 
School,  and  that  in  1884  of  the  Council  Chamber.  The 
remainder  of  the  medals,  twenty  -  six  in  all,  celebrate 
some  royal  visit  or  some  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
loyalty,  as  the  thanksgiving  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  dedication  of  Epping  Forest  by 
Her  Majesty  in  1882  constitutes  an  occasion  of  much 
interest,  and  the  seven  hundredth  anriversary  of  the 
Mayoralty  is  a  matter  of  sufficient  historical  interest  to 
deserve  the  honour  assigned  it.  The  Jubilee  had,  of 
course,  a  medal,  and  numerous  foreign  potentates,  from 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French  in  1855  to  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Denmark  in  1893,  have  by  their 
visits  furnished  further  opportunities  of  commemoration. 
Of  these  medals,  the  earlier  of  which  were  by  successive- 
members  of  the  family  of  Wyon  and  the  later  by  various- 
artists,  finely  executed  reproductions  are  given,  descrip- 
tions and  an  account  of  the  event  commemorated  being 
supplied  by  Mr.  Welch.  The  longest  and  most  important 
part  of  the  volume  ia  that  descriptive  of  the  vicissitudes 
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of  London  Bridge,  the  information  concerning  which 
from  Stow  and  subsequent  authorities  is  supplemented 
by  matter  less  easily  accessible  from  the  Bridge  House 
Records.  This  brings  us  to  the  companion  volume, 
wherein  this  portion  of  the  ground  is  covered. 

As  a  description  of  the  Tower  Bridge  and  its  erection, 
the  scientific  portion  of  which  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Wolfe 
Barry,  C.B.,  the  engineer  of  the  bridge,  the  volume  is 
of  immediate  and  practical  importance.  It  is,  however, 
far  more  than  this,  seeing  that  it  supplies  a  history  of 
all  the  bridges  over  the  Thames  built  by  the  Corporation 
of  London,  and  an  account,  from  the  records  of  the 
Bridge  House  Estates  Committee,  of  the  Bridge  House 
Trust.  These  things  assign  the  volume  general  historical 
value.  Much  of  what  is  most  picturesque  and  animated 
inj  the  history  of  London  clings  to  London  Bridge.  A 
splendid  reproduction  in  colours  of  an  illumination  to  a 
MS.  volume  of  poems  by  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  in 
the 'British  Museum,  faces  chapter  i.  This  shows  the 
bridge  and  the  Tower  of  London  about  A.D.  1500,  and 
repays  close  study.  Other  and  more  familiar  views 
accessible  elsewhere  follow,  and  show  the  "  new  gate  "  and 
Nonesuch  House.  Among  other  illustrations  are  fac- 
similes from  the  Bridge  House  Records,  including  the 
beginning  of  the  Wardens'  Accounts,  1422-3.  The 
Bridge  Masters'  Accounts  go  back  to  1381.  It  is  impos- 
sible within  reasonable  limits  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the 
treasures  contained  in  this  volume.  Mr.  Welch  has 
done  his  work  admirably,  and  his  volumes  will  form  an 
indispensable  portion  of  every  archaeological  library. 
To  the  '  History  of  the  Tower  Bridge '  Canon  Benham, 
B.D.,  F.S.A.,  supplies  an  introduction  containing  a  re- 
cord of  the  work  executed  of  late  by  the  Corporation, 
with  a  well-merited  eulogy  of  its  energy  and  public 
spirit.  We  are  tempted  to  quote  from  this,  but  our 
readers,  we  will  hope,  will  see  it  for  themselves. 

Conies  pour  les  Bibliophiles.    Par  Octave  Uzanne  and 

Albert  Robida.  (Paris,  Ancienne  Maison  Quantin.) 
As  a  mixture  of  fantasy  and  erudition  M.  TJzanne's 
works  hold  a  place  to  themselves.  A  devoted  follower 
of  Pantagruelism  and  imbued  with  a  full  measure  of  the 
sel  Oaulois,  he  writes  with  a  vivacity  of  style  and  a 
quaintness  of  illustration  in  which  he  has  few  rivals. 
Concerning  certain  classes  of  books,  those  especially  of 
the  last  and  the  present  century,  the  conteurs  of  the 
Regency  and  the  romanligues,  he  knows  more  than  most 
contemporary  writers.  Having  at  bis  beck,  moreover,  a 
public  troubled  with  few  such  qualms  as  beset  the 
majority  of  English  readers,  he  writes  fearlessly,  dash- 
ingly, brilliantly  well.  Wholly  imaginary  are,  we  sup- 
pose, these  tales,  which  have  something  of  the  spirit  of 
those  of  Hoffmann.  So  realistic  are  some  of  them  in 
detail  that  we  scarcely  know  how  to  accept  them  as 
merely  fantastic.  A  delightful  specimen  of  this  class 
of  tales  is  '  Les  Romantiques  inconnus,'  in  which  the 
author  gives  full  details  of  title-pages  and  contents  of 
books  he  bas  picked  up  by  auction  in  a  country  sale. 
These  all  come  from  the  same  collection,  and  include 
some  of  the  most  bewildering  titles  ever  heard.  Here 
are  one  or  two,  the  merit  of  which  any  student  of  Theo- 
phile  Gautier  will  recognize :  "  Le  Boucher  de  Bethune, 
par  de  Saint  Megrin,"  "  La  Lyre  du  Diable,  Poesies 
Infernales,"  "  Les  Frissons  du  Tombeau,  ou  les  Resur- 
rections, par  Charles  de  Lourcy,"  "  La  Fille  d'Ophelie, 
ou  le  Fantome  d'Elseneur,  par  Alphonse  Qiraud," 
"  Edgar  le  Taciturne,  ou  1'Etrangleur,  par  Julius  Sorel." 
Rightly  to  appreciate  these  things  one  should  read  the 
full  description  of  the  book  with  all  bibliographical  de- 
tails as  well  as  see  the  marvellous  illustrations  with 
•which  M.  Robida  accompanies  them.  In  M.  Robida, 
indeed,  M,  Uzanne  has  found  an  ally  and  a  collaborator 


after  his  own  heart ;  and  whatever  of  queer,  quaint,  t 
fanciful  the  pen  of  M.  Uzanne  invents,  the  pencil  of  tl 
great  artist  brings  it  living  and  with  added  drollei, 
before  us.  A  conjunction  such  as  this  cannot  fail  o'f 
success.  Among  the  other  tales  a  prominent  place  may 
be  assigned  to  '  L'Heritage  Sigismond,'  a  heartrending 
story  of  the  ravages  inflicted  upon  a  library  of  priceless 
books  which  has  come  into  the  possession  of  a  soured  old 
maid,  who  attributes  to  them  her  enforced  celibacy.  '  Le 
Bibliothecaire  van  der  Boecken  de  Rotterdam '  ia  a 
strange  legend  of  the  influence  excited  over  men  by  an 
old  collector,  who  by  means  of  hypnotism  obtains  all  the 
books  he  wants  for  nominal  prices.  '  Le  Garnet  de  Notes 
de  Napoleon  I.'  gives  some  supposed  reflections  of  the 
great  Napoleon  in  the  course  of  hia  wars,  and  is  a  mas- 
terpiece of  humour.  Not  one  of  these  stories  is  there 
that  will  not  repay  perusal,  and  the  collection  forms  a 
volume  brimming  with  mirth  and  delight.  The  book  is 
luxuriously  printed,  and  its  covers,  its  paper,  its  letter- 
press, and  its  illustrations  are  all  that  the  most  exacting 
bibliophile  can  demand. 

AN  Index  to  Reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Representatives  Abroad  on  trade  and  subjects 
of  general  interest,  issued  as  a  Blue-book,  is  well  executed 
and  is  a  volume  of  much  importance  and  value. 

MR.  JOHN  WALLER'S  new  catalogue  of  autographs  is 
of  special  interest,  as  it  contains  the  article  '  Forty  Years 
in  Fleet  Street,'  from  the  City  Press  of  September  12, 
1894.  This  was  written  consequent  upon  an  inquiry 
made  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  This  fresh  list  of  autograph  letters 
from  the  valuable  stores  of  Mr.  Waller  contains  many 
autographs  of  special  interest. 


THE  new  volume  of  '  Book  Prices  Current,'  containing 
the  result  of  the  book  sales  during  1894,  will  be  published 
next  week  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock.  Several  fresh  features 
will  mark  the  new  volume. 


ixr 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender, not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

Contributors  will  oblige  by  addressing  proofs  to  Mr. 
Slate,  Athenaeum  Press,  Bream's  Buildings.  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

MANCUNIAN  ("Pronunciation  of  'Obligatory'"). — 
With  a  faint  accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  but  the  syllables 
are  as  nearly  as  possible  of  equal  value. 

JOHN  HEBB  ("Trissotin").— A  character  in  'Les 
Femmes  Savantes '  of  Moliere. 

CORRIGENDUM.— P.  38,  col.  2,  1.  10  from  bottom,  for 
"  ursal "  read  versal. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  " — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher " — at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Hill— Elizabethan  Schoolboys— Lady  Nairne's  Songs,  85— 
Primrose— R.  Brensitur— The  Metropolitan  Bishopric— 
"  La  queue  de  Robespierre  "— E.  Malone  at  Stratford,  86. 

QUERIES:— Toussaint  Sailly:  Antoine  Meyer— Old  Thea- 
trical Circuits— Nicholas  Holt— Newburgh  Family— Reeve 
—  Thackeray's  Novels  — The  Porter  Correspondence  — 
Avalon— Biward,  Earl  of  Northumbria— The  Mulberry 
Club,  87  —  Jews-harp  —  "  Dutch  courage  "  —  Snakes— A 
* '  Canterbury  "  —  "  All  kingly  fishes  "  —  Reclothing  of 
Statues  of  the  Virgin  —  Jar-worms  —  R.  Pember,  88— 
'Catriona* — Sacred  Emblems  of  the  Russian  Church — 
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Cann,  89. 

KEPLIES :— "  Nag's  Head  "  Fable,  89— Celliwig,  90— Pamela, 
91— Mitchelgemot — Christmas  Poem— Thomas  Martin,  92 
— Tonsure  Plate — Sir  G.  Chalmers — Bain — Lincolnshire 
Bluff— Arkinstall— "  Photogram,"  93— Margaret  Svanders 
—Craven— Prittlewell— Welsh  —  H.  B.  Willis,  94— Who 
murdered  Shakspeare  again  ? — Notation — Barbados,  95 — 
Pistols— Lady  Mary  Grey— Yeoman,  96 —Decapitation— 
Algerine  Act— Baronets,  97— Tyndall  and  Carlyle— King 
of  Jerusalem— Military  Uniform—"  The  Bull-Roarer,"  98— 
Macaulay's  New  Zealander— Authors  Wanted,  99. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS  :—  Murray's  '  New  English  Dictionary ' 
— Townshend's  '  Tacitus  '— Earle's  '  Costume  of  Colpnial 
Times '—' Bibliographica,'  Part  IV.— 'L'Echo  de  la  Se- 
maine '  —  Grimnhoofe's  'Mediaeval  Tiles  in  St.  Mary's, 
Monmouth.' 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 


EARLY  STEAMBOAT  TRAVELLING :  A  VOYAGE 
TO  MARGATE  IN  1823,  &c. 

The  following  interesting  contemporary  narra- 
tive of  a  journey,  suggested,  one  would  imagine,  by 
"  Hogarth's  five  days'  peregrination  by  land  and 
water,"  is  contained  in  the  MS.  note-book  (now  in 
my  possession)  of  one  of  the  "  tourists,"  who  was 
in  1815,  apparently,  a  member  of  a  firm  of  news- 
agents, &c.,  in  South  Molton  Street,  London  ; 
and  which,  having  doubtless  never  been  printed, 
ia  worthy  to  be  enshrined  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  more 
particularly  on  account  of  its  reference  to  early 
steamboat  travelling  and  gas-lighting.  I  give  it 
verb,  et  lit. : — 

"  A  Dry  Skeleton  of  a  Journal  of  a  five  days  tour  in 
Kent  with  an  agreable  tbo  unfashionable  Companion — 
in  1823. 

"  Embarked  at  The  Tower  Stairs  Aug"  31  at  |  Past  7 
on  board  the  Venus  Steam  Boat  for  Margate  when 
Boiling  &  Smoking  away  at  the  rate  of  12  or  14  Miles 
an  hour  in  the  most  agreable  Stile  to  the  great  delight 
of  nearly  200  Cockneys  of  all  ages  sizes  &  sexes  She 
(if  feminine  is  the  gender  of  a  Steamer)  arriveed  in  7 
hours  &  a  half  at  her  destination  The  Accommodation 
of  this  Vessel  is  superior  to  any  Sailing  Vessell  I  ever 
saw.  Splendid  Cabins,  Mahogony  fittings,  Horsehair 
sofas,  Carpetted  floors,  tiers  of  Windows  like  the  Ports 
of  a  Frigate,  with  Bars  &  Bar  Maids  Kitcbiii  &  Cooks 
Stewards  &  Waiters  &  all  the  suitable  paraphanalia  of 
Splendid  Breakfasting  &  Dinnering  Administer  their 
Comforts  to  as  easy,  lounging  genteel  and  amalgamated 


a  Conglomeration  of  Passengers  as  ever  promenaded 
with  measured  steps  to  a  Band  of  Meueicians  between 
the  Stem  &  Stern  of  a  Vessel  from  the  Galley  of  Cleo- 
patra to  the  Yatch  of  King  George  the  fourth.  A  fine 
awning  over  the  Deck  was  felt  as  a  delicate  &  well  merited 
Complement  to  the  Complexions  of  the  fair  Part  of  the 
Cargo.  The  undeviating  horizontality  &  straitforward- 
ness  of  these  [?  their]  immense  machines  malgre  wind 
&  Tide  is  so  suitable  to  the  habits  of  Calculation  & 
punctuality  of  a  Nation  of  Shop  Keepers  tbat  all  wonder 
at  the  increasing  Patronage  Ceaaes>.  Arrived  at  Mar- 
gate 3.30  P.M.  landed  under  the  Supervision  of  all  its 
Idlers.  38  Years  ago  [i.  e.,  1785]  I  emerged  in  the  Same 
Place  more  like  a  resurgant  Spectre  from  the  Stinking 
abyss  the  then  Called  best  Cabin  of  a  Margate  Hoy  Pale 
Sick  &  Staggering  Poisoned  &  Poisoning  with  a  Con- 
catenation of  everything  filthy  &  Pestilential.  But  days 
of  Darkness  ye  are  gone  Contracts  for,  Journeys  are  now 
made  by  the  Chaldron  &  light  is  purchased  by  the  gallon. 
Polar  Winters  Shall  at  no  distant  Period  be  lighted  with 
gass  &  Parties  of  Pleasure  shall  be  made  from  London 
to  enjoy  Iced  Creams  at  Melville  Island  &  the  Refresh- 
ing Breezes  of  Cape  Turnagain.  Refreshed  at  the  Yerk 
Hotell  went  upon  the  Cliffs  to  look  out  for  a  Mouthfull 
of  Fresh  air  of  which  my  Companion  is  remarkably  fond 
but  found  none  returned  to  Wright  took  Tea  &  then  a 
Walk  with  the  Dons  on  the  Pier  next  Peratnbuled  the 
Town  &  returned  to  Rest.  Sep.  1st  took  the  Stage  to 
Ramsgate  Consider  that  Place  Preferable  to  Margate 
The  former  Not  quite  so  much  in  favor  with  the 
Citizens  as  the  latter.  Perhaps  its  name  is  objection- 
able I  Do  not  dislike  it  myself  tho.  Fine  Beach  & 
Stupndous  Piers  Tastefull  Building  &  Busy  Streets 
with  walks  Certainly  not  inferior  to  those  of  Margate 
It  has  also  advantages  over  Margate.  The  Steamer  2s. 
less  Per  head,  &  Can  land  in  all  States  of  the  Tide  at 
the  Pier  which  is  not  the  Case  at  Margate  no  Pier  duty 
which  at  MaTrjgate  is  2s.  P  head  nor  Mud.  Returned 
to  the  York  Hotel  &  Next  Morning  Sep.  2  having  enough 
of  Margate  took  the  outside  of  the  Stage  for  Dover. 
Mem.  My  Companion  &  Self  might  have  tolerated  Mar- 
gate longer  had  we  been  initiated  in  the  Pleasures  & 
amusements  of  the  Place  or  had  we  enjoyed  that  wonder- 
ful relief  against  the  Contagion  of  ennui  Diversity  of 
inclination  in  such  matters  but  we  could  neither  of  us 
comprehend  Consequently  Could  not  appreciate  the 
Pleasure  of  sitting  or  Standing  for  hours  in  Confined  & 
Crouded  Rooms  listening  to  the  Noise  of  some  one  Play- 
ing on  the  Piannies  or  rattling  a  Box  of  Dies  at  least  we 
thought  if  they  are  realy  as  they  are  termed  amusements 
they  might  be  had  in  London  without  the  Expence  of  a 
Voyage  I  will  not  say  fatigue  for  a  Voyage  to  Margate 
is  alone  in  a  Steamer  a  real  Pleasure.  Arrived  at  Dover 
after  enjoying  a  tolerabl  View  of  the  Country  agreable 
Company  Fine  Prospects  some  knowledge  of  Sandwich 
&  Deal  seeing  the  salt  works  Sublime  Views  of  the 
Downs  &  its  Shipping  &  most  gratifying  Convictions  of 
the  Blessings  of  Peace  &  Plenty  &  of  a  most  abundant 
Crops  of  Bread  &  Beer  such  as  in  Spite  of  St.  Swithin 
has  seldom  been  seen  in  the  Isle  of  Tbanet.  Had  I  the 
Vanity  to  be  discursive  I  might  introduce  the  Subject  of 
Tithes  as  the  Tithes  Shocks  left  on  Fields  that  had  been 
Carried  excited  animadversion  that  could  not  be  repeated 
without  Comment  &  to  Comment  on  such  subjects  with 
Propriety  is  not  every  Traveller's  Talent.  Sandwich 
has  very  much  the  appearance  of  some  French  Towns 
that  I  have  Passed  thro  Narrow  Streets  &  appearance 
of  antiquity  assimilate  them  in  my  mind.  Deal  also 
has  narrow  Streets  &  what  when  last  I  was  there  it  had 
not  grass  growing  in  them.  Walmer  Castle  I  thought 
an  111  Judged  situation  for  a  Nobleman's  seat.  Small 
simple  but  useful  Windmills  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
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Sandwich  used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Salt  might  be 
applyed  to  other  Purposes.  Immense  quantities  of 
radish  Seed.  Fine  Fields  of  Turnips  Plenty  of  Sweedei 
as  Cobbett  says  land  very  flat  till  approaching  Dover 
when  it  Commences  a  Pleasant  undulatory  appearance 
Took  Possession  of  our  Rooms  at  Jells  Union  Hotell  & 
after  ablutions  sallied  forth  to  View  the  Lions  at  the 
Castle  whilst  there  Duke  Wellington  landed  on  the 
Beach  from  the  Steam  Boat  from  Calais,  returned  to 
Dinner  explored  every  Part  of  the  Town  &  Proceeded  to 
View  Shakespears  Cliff  enjoyed  one  of  the  Sublimest  Sun 
Settings  from  it[s]  Corn  Covered  Peak  I  ever  beheld  & 
Curiously  apropos  to  me  who  am  so  Partial  to  Shake- 
•pears  descriptive  sketches  saw  Half  way  down  '  swing- 
ing to  &  fro  one  gathering  Samphire '  methought  '  he 
seemed  no  bigger  than  his  head.' 

"  Just  as  we  returned  under  the  Batteries  a  Salute  was 
fired  not  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  arrival 
for  it  seems  that  was  unexpected  but  on  his  departure 
about  7  o'Clock.    The  Views  from  &  about  Dover  very 
Romantic  some  &  Pleasant  others  It  appeared  to  me  an 
agreable  Place  for  a  longer  residence  great  civility  I 
observed  in  every  one  I  had  to  do  with  the  utmost 
attention  paid  to  us  tho  outside  Passengers  of  a  Stage 
Coach  but  Perhaps  that  mode  of  Traveling  has  become 
fashionable.    Dined  sumptuously  &  hob  &  nobbed  a  Pint 
of  Sherry  together.    The  Master  of  the  Hotell  attended 
by  two  waiters  Placed  the  Dinner  on  the  Table  with 
most  obliging  Condesension  all  metal  but  Knives  were 
Silver  superb  Breakfast  Service  of  China  &  Silver  Com- 
fortable Lodging  &  reasonable  Charge.      Mem.  alway 
recommend  my  Friends  to  go  to  Dover  &  when  there 
make  the  Union  Hotell  their   Head  Quarters,     after 
Breakfast  Sep.  3  mounted  the  Roof  of  the  Coach  for 
Canterbury  &  after  Passing  thro  a  Terrestial  Paradise 
Teeming  with  Wheat  Barley  Turnips  Apples  Pears  & 
Plums  with  Beautifully  interspersed  Hill  &  Dale  Woods 
orchards  &  Fields  enclosed  with  trimly  Cut  Hedges  neat 
Cottages,  Pretty  Females  with  occasional  glimses   of 
Distant  Lands  we  arrived  at  Canterbury  in  due  Time  & 
Prepared  to  Survey  that  ancient  City  &  its  Curiosities 
Its  busy  Streets  &  well  Stocked  Markets  its  Venerable 
Cathedral  Containing  in  my  opinion  more  Saxon  Speci- 
mens of  Architecture  than  any  Contemporary  Edifice. 
Its  ruins  of  St.  Augustines  Monastry  &  its  Dane  John 
Walk  afforded  us  the  highest  gratification.    The  latter 
is  well  worth  attention  &  as  I  had  never  even  heard  of  it 
before  I  was  greatly  struck  with  it  &  consider  well 
worthy  of  Imitation  even  in  London.    It  consists  of 
Public  Walks  Containing  about  (I  think  I  was  informed 
SO  Acres)  laid  out  Planted  &  Kept  in  the  neatest  order 
I  ever  saw  observed  in  any  Nobleman's  Pleasure  ground. 
The  Philanthropist  who  dedicated  this  Spot  for  the 
Public  use  was  a  Mr.  Simmons  an  inhabitant  &  Banker 
of  Canterbury  &  who  expended  20002.  upon  it  the  Cor- 
poration keep  it  in  repair.    One  walk  is  upon  the  ancient 
ramparts  of  the  City  with  the  old  Parapet  remaining 
covered  with  Ivy  about  3  feet  above  the  walk  its  old 
round  Towers  at  short  distances  form  recesses  &  are 
supplied  with  seats  the  Bank  gently  Slopes  down  to  the 
Lawn  across  which  is  an  avenau  of  Treees  in  a  thriving 
state  &  which  already  form  an  umbrageous  Coverwinj. 
thro  the  whole  length  of  the  walk  an  Ancient  Barrow 
is  enclosed  within  its'  limits  with  spiral  walk,  to  its 
summit  wheren  stands  a  beautiful  Pillar  surmountec 
with  an  urn  &  suitable  Inscriptions  or  Tablets  on  2  Sides 
of  the  Pedestals  Commemorating  the  Patriotism  of  Mr 
James  Simmons  left  Canterbury  at  4  o'Clock  for  Sitting 
burne  set  down  or  put  up  (whichever  is  most  Correct^ 
at  the  Bull  Inn  took  a  Walk  over  the  Town  &  Retire! 
to  Rest.    After  Breakfast  Sep.  4  &  having  Paid  the  mos 
moderate  Charges  for  the  most  Comfortable  use  of  Tw 


looms  &  the  Civillest  attention  accompanied  by  a  Pro- 
mise of  sending  our  Portmanteau  after  us  we  set  off  on 
a  Pedestrian  excu[r]sion  to  Newington  nearly  4  Miles 
'ii  the  road  to  London  having  business  with  The  Rev* 
Hr  A.  No  choice  at  Newington  of  Inns  as  Bad  were 
>he  best,  We  walked  to  as  [s?'c]  an  Elevated  Spot  near 
he  Town  &  Viewed  Chatham  Sheerness  &  Rochester 
with  the  Shipping  laid  up  in  ordinary  with  a  beautiful 
Country  al  around  us  here  our  Missfortunes  Commenced 
it  2  O'Clock  when  unexpected  a  Stage  to  Convey  us  in 
m  to  Town  &  found  all  the  Places  occupied  yet  in  the 
midst  of  our  Trouble  we  received  by  passing  Coaches 
Civil  Messages  from  Sittingburn  &  by  the  last  Coach 
ur  Luggage  at  4  o'Clock  our  Troubles  terminated  in  a 
Caravan  to  Rochester.  Mem.  Never  advise  my  Frienda 
.0  Stop  at  Newington  lest  like  us  they  should  be  locked 
up  there.  Journey  to  Chatham  thro  a  Pleasant  Country. 
,ook  Tea  at  the  White  Hart  Rochester.  Coach  from 
.hence  to  Gravesend  6  o'Clock  P.M.  arrived  at  7.30  P.M. 
!c  embarked  on  board  the  Britannia  Sailing  Packet  which 
Started  at  8  o'Clock  &  with  a  fresh  tho  Contrary  Wind 
arrived  at  The  Ancient  Port  of  Billingate  at  12.15  A.M. 
3ep  5  after  a  Pleasant  sail  of  4  &  J  hours  keeping  the 
Deck  during  a  very  Pleasant  Night  rendered  still  more 
so  by  the  kind  attentions  of  the  Master  &  Crew  to  my 
Companion. 

"  Remarks. — Houses  are  to  sell  generaly  not  to  let  in 
Towns  in  Kent." 

W.  I.  K.  V. 


LINCOLN'S  INN   FIELDS. 
(Continued  from  p.  2.) 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  abundance  of 
water  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  'The  Tavern 
Anecdotes,'  1825,  mention  that  formerly  a  small 
brook  arose  near  to  Middle  Row,  Holborn,  and 
ran  down  to  the  Fleet  at  Holborn  Bridge.  The 
Fleet  was  then  often  called  Turnmill  Brook,  and 
gave  its  name  to  Turnmill  Street,  Clerkenwell, 
where  was  the  famous  Fagg's  Well,  renowned  for 
the  performances  of  stage  -  players  and  merry- 
andrews.  There  were  many  corn  mills  there  turned 
by  the  river  Fleet.  Even  after  1734,  when  by 
Act  of  Parliament  it  was  covered  over  as  a  sewer, 
it  still  was  able  to  work  flour  and  flatting  mills  in 
Clerkenwell,  and  as  late  as  1812  to  flood  the  fields 
all  about  Battle  Bridge,  between  old  St.  Pancras 
Church  and  Somers  Town,  even  to  the  foot  of 
Pentonville. 

There  was  a  Golden  Anchor  at  Holborn  Bars, 
and  in  1748  Dr.  Johnson  lived  there.  Whether 
it  was  a  bookseller's  or  not  I  cannot  say;  but  it  is 
an  appropriate  sign  for  Johnson  to  lodge  at,  for 
the  anchor  was  a  most  favourite  emblem  with 
printers  and  publishers  from  Aldus  to  Pickering, 
whether  with  or  without  the  philanthropic  dolphin 
intertwisted.  Printers  probably  took  the  device 
from  the  celebrated  Aldus,  who  got  his  idea  of 
the  design  from  a  silver  medal  of  Titus  given 
him  by  Cardinal  Bembo,  with  the  motto  S 
"  " 


Make  haste  slowly,"  which  the  Onslows 
wittily  converted  to  "On  slow,"  or,  as  Bacon 
cites  the  point  in  his  '  Apophthegms,'  "  Stay  a 
little  to  make  more  speed."  The  dolphin  wound 
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round  the  anchor  was  the  emblem  of  Augustus 
and  Titus.  They  thought  it  shadowed  forth  some- 
thing like  maturity  in  business  to  move  on  steadily 
without  over  haste  or  slowness. 

At  the  east  corner  of  Middle  Row  for  forty  years 
Sir  James  Branscombe  kept  a  lottery  office.  He 
bad  been  footman  to  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough, 
and  when  sheriff  in  1806  got  knighted.  The 
drawings  for  prizes  used  to  commence  on 
January  11  at  the  west  door  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
ran  on  day  and  night  to  May  6.  It  is-  a  subject 
that  would  never  come  to  an  end,  that  of  lotteries, 
but  a  few  superstitious  oddities  may  perhaps  be 
set  down.  One  of  them  is  that  a  lady  of  Holborn 
had  a  ticket  presented  her  in  1797  by  her  husband. 
On  the  Sunday  preceding  this  drawing  her  success 
was  prayed  for,  probably  at  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
thus  :  "  The  prayers  of  the  congregation  are  de- 
sired for  the  success  of  a  person  engaged  in  a  new 
undertaking."  This  lady  would  have  called  it  Popish 
to  pray  for  the  dead,  but  to  pray  God  to  help  her  to 
gamble  successfully  fell  quite  within  the  lines  of 
her  orthodoxy.  Her  number,  be  it  prize  or  blank, 
was  already  adjudicated  before  the  petition  of  the 
Sunday  could  be  uttered,  so  the  prayers  were  for 
an  impossibility  to  be  wrought  in  her  favour,  The 
story  stops  here,  so  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  her 
prayer  returned  to  her  without  the  cash,  or  we  should 
have  heard  of  it.  A  tradesman  bought  four  con- 
secutive numbers ;  thinking  them  to  be  too  close 
together,  he  exchanged  one,  and  so  lost  a  20,OOOZ. 
prize.  Another  man  bought  No.  866  because  the 
wicked  beast  is  very  often  lucky  ;  whether  this 
silly  one  was  we  are  not  told.  He  ought  to  have 
taken  No.  333,  and  so  cut  the  beast  in  half,  like 
another  St.  George. 

In  Akerman's  '  Tokens,'  No.  963  shows  that  in 
Middle  Row  there  was  a  John  Wright  at  the  Spur; 
possibly  he  was  a  spurrier,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  what  he  was,  not  even  a  date.  In  Nichols's 
'  Anecdotes '  will  be  found  mentioned  three  book- 
sellers; and  there  may  be  more,  for  I  have  not  gone 
through  the  whole  of  that  voluminous  compilation. 
David  Ogilvy,  1786— he  died  in  1812  at  Southgate, 
aged  seventy  ;  Arrowsmith,  1795,  is  another  ; 
thirdly,  Dennis,  who  died  1798.  It  was  just  the 
sort  of  place  where  a  second-hand  bookseller  might 
thrive.  John  Cuthell,  a  well-known  bookseller, 
carried  on  business  here  in  1818  at  No.  4.  There 
was  a  prosecution  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Wakefield 
in  1797  for  a  pamphlet  of  his  against  British  inter- 
ference with  the  French  Revolution.  He  was 
sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  in  Dorchester 
gaol,  but  the  prosecution  was  extended  to  several 
booksellers.  Johnson,  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
was  sentenced  to  nine  months'  imprisonment  and 
a  fine  of  501  But  Cuthell  proved  he  had  only 
sold  one  copy,  and  escaped  with  a  fortnight's  im- 
prisonment. In  the  month  of  June,  1818,  the 
famous  Wm.  Pickering,  bookseller  and  publisher, 


having  left  Longman's,  joined  him  here  in  Middle 
Row.  He  had  been  apprenticed  in  1810  to  John 
and  Arthur  Arch,  booksellers  and  publishers  at 
the  western  corner  of  Cornhill  and  Bishopsgate, 
who  were  Quakers.  Early  in  1818  he  went  to 
Longman's,  but  left  them  in  June  as  above. 

In  1820  Pickering  started  on  his  own  account 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  His  shop  was  prominently 
though  snugly  placed  at  the  north-east  corner  as  you 
issue  from  Great  Turnstile.  It  was  then  known  as 
No.  29£,  and  now  as  29A.  Here  he  commenced  the 
issue  of  his  minute  classicalvolumes  grandly  printed 
by  Charles  Corrall.*  His  ridiculous,  though  won- 
derful, editions  of  Horace  and  Virgil  brought  him 
such  success  as  induced  him  to  revive  the  Aldine 
emblem,  with  the  legend  "  Aldi  discip.  Anglus." 
From  the  Fields  he  migrated  in  1823  to  57, 
Chancery  Lane,  and  went  in  for  careful  and  very 
charming  reprints  of  the  English  poets.  He  also 
brought  out  Basil  Montagu's  '  Bacon,'  and  chris- 
tened his  son  Basil  Montagu  after  it  in  a  moment 
of  exaltation,  Nicolas's  '  Walton,'  and  the  "  Bridge- 
water  Treatises  ":  the  last  were  a  great  success.  He 
then  reprinted  voluminous  standard  works.  He 
was  a  man  of  ideas,  evidently,  for  walking  down 
Holborn  about  the  year  1825  he  saw  some  red 
glazed  cotton  cloth  at  a  draper's,  and  immediately 
substituted  it  for  the  miserable  red  paper  then 
used  for  boarded  books.  This  proved  to  be  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  art  of  bookbinding.  For 
a  working  library,  where  appearance  is  secondary 
to  utility,  good  cloth  binding  beats  all  the  leather 
bindings  in  the  world  ;  vellum,  of  course,  takes 
the  lead  of  everything.  For  beauty,  cleanliness, 
and  imperishable  durability  nothing  in  the  world 
can  touch  it.  In  1842  we  find  him  at  No.  177, 
Piccadilly,  at  Debrett's  old  place,  opposite  Bur- 
lington House.  He  had  also  great  knowledge  of 
rare  and  curious  books,  so  that  as  a  bibliopole  he 
led  the  town.  His  operations,  unfortunately,  seem 
to  have  outrun  his  capital,  and  trying  to  raise  the 
requisite  he  stumbled  and  then  fell.  His  mental 
anxieties  became  intense  and  his  position  irretriev- 
able, though  he  to  the  last  refused  to  see  it.  Bat 
he  sank  under  it,  and  died  April  27,  1854,  at 
lodgings  5,  Wellington  Place,  Tnrnham  Green. 
Charles  Whittingbam,  of  Chiswick,  was  his 
printer.  His  family  were  left  destitute.  It  is 
thus  with  men  of  ideas — you  cannot  have  them  and 
not  dream  ;  but  in  a  wideawake  world  dreams  have 
to  be  realized  before  they  can  precipitate  the  cash 
deposit  that  is  indispensible  to  electro-gild  the  life. 
The  man  who  by  a  simple  stroke  in  a  walk  down 
Holborn  could  revolutionize  bookbinding,  could 
not  imagine  that  that  was  his  line  for  money,  and 
that  he  might,  holding  that,  have  pursued  printing 
as  a  fine  art.  There  was  too  much  elation  of  pride 


*  This  man  printed  the  Holy  Biblo  in  32mo.,  a  dia  - 
mond  edition,  very  beautiful,  but  seemingly  calculated  to 
half  destroy  the  eight. 
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in  that  anchored  dolphin  of  Titus.  Thousands 
have  been  made  out  of  him  by  nameless  journey- 
men, whilst  Pickering,  a  benefactor  to  the  world 
at  large,  descends  to  Charon  minus  the  ferry  fee 
that  paupers  can  mostly  muster. 

This  is  all,  perhaps,  that  need  be  said  about 
Middle  Eow  and  its  belongings.  But  we  must 
not  miss  the  following  characteristic  ghost  story, 
taken  from  the  Domestic  Intelligence,  March  19th, 
1680.  If  it  does  not  prove  the  incident  re- 
counted, it  at  least  reflects  a  phase  of  the  public 
thought  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Let  us  not  laugh  too  loud  at  the  folly 
of  our  fathers.  Incredulity  to-day  may  stand 
further  from  truth  than  even  the  credulity  of 
yesterday. 

"  Mr.  Lane,  a  mealman,  living  in  Middle  Eow,  in  Hoi- 
born,  being  in  bed  with  his  wife  upon  Friday  night  last, 
about  the  middle  of  the  night  was  strangely  affrighted 
with  a  more  than  ordinary  light  shining  in  the  room 
with  the  apparition  of  Humane  shape,  with  a  white  hood, 
and  very  strange  rolling  eyes,  drawing  the  curtains,  at 
which  sight  the  man  and  his  wife  were  very  much 
affrighted.  On  Saturday  night  Mr.  Lane  got  two  of  his 
neighbours  to  lie  with  him,  viz.,  Mr.  Clough  at  the 
Golden  Last,  living  at  the  next  door,  and  a  sword-cutler, 
who  accordingly  did ;  but  that  night  passed  without  any 
disturbance.  On  Sunday  night  it  appeared  again,  which 
so  affrighted  Mrs.  Lane  that  she  desired  her  husband  to 
lie  on  the  other  side,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and 
beheld  the  same  as  before.  Upon  Monday  last  Mrs. 
Lane  lodged  abroad,  being  so  affrighted  the  night  before, 
and  then  Mr.  Clough,  with  the  other  person,  lay  at  Mr. 
Lane's  in  expectation  of  the  spirits  appearing.  Though 
they  heard  it  come  pat-pat  upstairs  as  before,  yet  they 
saw  nothing.  But  that  night  it  appeared  to  Mrs.  Clough'a 
maid,  named  Mary  Preston,  with  a  great  light  in  the 
kitchen,  opening  the  door  where  the  maid  lay,  all  the 
whole  house  being  lighter  than  usually  in  the  daytime, 
though  there  was  neither  fire  nor  candle  in  the  house. 
She,  being  affrighted,  looks  about  her  and  espies  some- 
thing in  humane  shape,  crying,  '  Ble?sed  be  this  time.' 
The  said  Mary  Preston,  being  astonished,  cried  out, 
'In  the  name  of  Jesus,  what  would  you  have!'  to  which 
the  apparition  replied, '  Go  to  my  kinswoman  Mary,  and 
to-morrow,  at  twelve  of  the  clock,  go  to  Mr.  Lane's 
house,  go  up  two  pairs  of  stair*,  and  pluck  up  two  tiles 
and  a  narrow  board  between  two  broad  boards,  and  what 
you  find  there  bury  it ';  and  so  the  spirit  vanished.  On 
the  next  morning  the  maid  told  her  master  what  had 
happened  to  her  in  the  night,  who  accordingly  went  to 
Mr.  Lane,  and  acquainted  him  with  what  the  maid  had 
said ;  and,  upon  inquiry,  found  tbis  Mary  to  be  the  kins- 
woman of  one  Mrs.  Anne  Atkinson,  a  midwife,  who 
formerly  lived  in  that  very  same  house,  and,  upon  taking 
up  the  boards  they  found  several  small  bones,  like  the 
hones  of  three  small  children  (as  some  report  them). 
This  Mrs.  Anne  Atkinson,  being  a  midwife,  used  (as  is 
reported)  to  entertain  idle  persons  who  used  to  live  in 
her  bouse,  the  children  being  murdered  (as  is  supposed) 
by  their  unnatural  mothers,  since  which  time  the  said 
Mary  Preston  is  fallen  very  ill,  and,  it  is  feared,  will 
hardly  recover.  If  any  question  the  truth  of  this  rela- 
tion, they  may  be  satisfied  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Clough 
at  the  Golden  Last,  or  of  Mr.  Lane  at  the  next  door." 

In  the  'Old  London  Cries'  one  is  headed 
"  Fine  Tie,  or  a  fine  Bob,  Sir  !  "  A  wigseller,  talk- 
ing to  a  customer,  is  combing  a  wig  on  his  hand  at 


his  door,  which  is  shown  by  inscription  to  be  in 
the  Middle  Row.  Young  and  old  then  wore  wigs. 
The  price  of  a  common  one  was  a  guinea.  A 
journeyman  would  have  one  every  year,  and  a  good 
and  sufficient  wig  yearly  was  an  article  in  every 
apprentice's  indenture.  C.  A.  WARD. 

Chingford  Hatch,  E. 

THOMAS  HOOD. 

Hood's  name  is  so  well  known  and  respected  that 
anything  relating  to  him  is  read  and  repeated  by 
his  numerous  admirers.  I  only  wish  to  add  a  few 
incidents  of  his  life,  unfortunately  one  of  pain  and 
suffering.  How  different  would  have  been  his  career 
had  he  lived  later  on. 

O  life  !  thou  art  a  galling  load, 
Along  a  rough,  a  weary  road. 

In  preparing  the  drawings  for  most  of  his  works, 
he  drew  with  a  quill  pen  on  the  wood  which  the 
engraver  had  to  follow,  giving  thus  a  heavy  look  to 
all  his  illustrations.  Messrs.  Branston  and  Wright 
engraved  most  of  them  for  the  'Comic  Annual.'  It 
was  my  duty  (being  their  pupil)  to  consult  Hood 
regarding  the  engravings.  He  put  off  everything 
till  the  last  moment ;  he  never  supplied  copy  or 
drawing  till  about  December.  The  'Annual'  being 
published  in  January,  this  left  but  little  time  to  do 
justice  either  to  the  writing  or  engraving.  Nothing 
would  move  him  to  work  till  he  was  forced  by  the 
necessity  of  the  occasion,  and  then  he  made  him- 
self ill.  It  was  not  that  he  was  an  idle  man,  but 
a  dreamy  one.  He  was  a  great  teacher,  and  taught 
by  his  writings  that  the  good  and  gentle  are  God's 
creatures;  and,  whatever  may  be  their  sufferings 
on  earth,  the  reward  cometh  in  the  end.  It  is 
not  my  business  to  say  or  write  upon  the  subject 
why  he  left  England  to  reside  in  Germany. 
During  his  stay  abroad  Mr.  Wright  transacted  the 
whole  of  his  business,  even  to  the  correcting  of 
his  proofs  for  the  '  Comic  Annual ';  and  no  man 
worked  with  a  kinder  spirit  than  did  Mr.  Wright. 
His  name  is  often  mentioned  in  the  '  Memorials  of 
Hood,'  by  his  son.  Hood  would  enjoy  a  joke  even 
in  his  troubles.  I  once  heard  him  say,  "  I  wish  I 
had  been  bred  [bread]  a  baker,  I  should  at  least 
have  the  staff  of  life  to  rest  upon."  I  remember 
one  evening  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Hood,  and  myself 
paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Ducrow  at  Astley's  Theatre 
(now  taken  down)  by  invitation.  Ducrow  placed 
before  us  an  excellent  repast.  He  was  in  his  usual 
state  of  excitement,  and,  to  use  a  common  expres- 
sion, "a  little  on,"  boasting  from  time  to  time 
that  no  one  could  give  imitations  of  sounds  better 
than  he  could,  but  that  his  forte  was  cockcrowing. 
Hood,  looking  at  him  with  a  smile,  said,  "  0,  Mr. 
Du — crow."  "  Not  now,  my  boy ;  I  am  rather  husky 
to-night,"  he  replied.  One  may  be  sure  the  laugh 
was  against  poor  Ducrow.  Hood's  numerous 
writings  are  so  well  known  that  I  may  be  excused 
in  not  placing  before  my  readers  any  of  them. 
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But  the  '  Song  of  the  Shirt,'  which  first  appeared 
in  Punch,  1843,  will  stamp  his  name  for  ever. 
Hood  was  a  good  husband  and  father.  I  will  now 
close  this  slight  sketch  of  him  with  a  few  lines  of 
my  own : — 

Some  tread  the  path  of  life  through  thorns  and  briers, 
But  fortune  smiled  not  on  thy  upright  way  ; 
Honest  intent,  strong  hand  that  never  tires, 
Success  will  crown  at  last  with  honour's  bay. 
Hood  was  born  May  25,  1799  ;  married  May  5, 
1824  ;  and  died  May  3,  1845. 

Now  turn  we  to  his  son.  He,  unfortunately,  was 
born  with  his  father's  name — unfortunately,  I  say, 
because  the  world  looks  for  genius  in  the  son  of 
a  clever  man ;  and  the  impression  is  most  trying 
•when  you  fall  short  of  the  world's  expectations. 
How  many  instances  we  have  of  this  in  statesmen, 
authors,  actors,  surgeons,  doctors,  &c.  Tom  Hood 
was  born  at  Lake  House,  Wanstead  ;  he  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  and  adopted  litera- 
ture for  a  living  ;  he  wrote  many  sharp  papers ;  he 
was  appointed  editor  of  Fun,  May,  1863  ;  he  died 
on  Nov.  20,  1874.  Mrs.  Frances  Broderip's  life 
of  her  brother  breathes  a  spirit  of  sisterly  love,  and 
those  who  knew  him  will  read  with  interest  her 
revelations.  He  was  petted  and  spoilt  by  many 
flatterers.  His  pathway  in  early  life  was  through 
roses,  which  reached  only  to  thorns  ;  the  midnight 
oil,  with  its  scenes  of  pleasure,  does  not  harmonize 
with  the  stern  realities  of  every-day  life : — 
Miserum  eat  aliorum  incumbere  famse. 

WILLIAM  TEGG. 
13,  Doughty  Street,  W.C. 


A  LESS  ANCIENT  SHOOTER'S  HILL. — The  fre- 
quent references  of  late  to  Shooter's  Hill,  near 
London,  which  I  find  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  makes  me  think 
some  of  its  readers  would  find  interest  in  a  Shooter's 
Hill  in  our  newer  world,  and  the  rather  because  it 
has  quite  lately  vindicated  its  sight  to  its  name, 
and  can  boast  its  highwayman,  pressing  his  voca- 
tion and  using  his  pistol  as  readily  as  ever  Dick 
Turpin  did. 

The  Dulany  family,  which  still  is  English  enough 
for  one  of  its  members  to  have  a  very  large  entailed 
estate,  had  long  ago  a  handsome  residence  near 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  which,  with  the  long  hill 
and  lonely  lane  close  by,  was  called  Shooter's  Hill. 
The  house  is  long  gone  ;  the  lane  is  lonelier  than 
ever,  and  the  hill  retains  the  name,  with  one 
tradition  that  points  to  a  time  when  robbing 
"shooters"  waited  there  for  travellers,  and  another 
that  claimed  the  name  to  have  been  given  by  the 
earlier  generations,  whose  sons  went  "  home ''  for 
a  university  education  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
and  named  the  place  after  the  similar  hill  near 
London. 

Not  long  since  a  highwayman  attacked  in  that 
lane  a  student  of  the  neighbouring  theological 
seminary,  now  the  Rev.  David  Funsten  Ward,  of 


Texas.  Had  the  foot-pad  known  his  trade  as  Dick 
Turpin  knew  it,  doubtless  the  divinity  student 
might  have  whistled  his  way  by  quite  as  cheerily 
as  Juvenal's  vacuus  viator ;  but  the  robber  was 
importunate,  and  Mr.  Ward  was  so  unwilling  to 
lose  his  totum  nihil  that  he  stood  three  pistol 
shots  and  finally  put  the  rogue  to  flight. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  learn  that  Shooter's 
Hill  has  just  witnessed  another  such  scene.  On 
the  Christmas  Eve  just  past  a  poor  coloured  man, 
carrying  home  some  small  Christmas  cheer  to  his 
wife  and  children,  was  not  only  robbed  there  but 
beaten  almost  to  death.  It  adds  interest  to  know 
that  the  victim  was  one  of  the  horde  of  peculiarly 
wretched  negroes  who  have  swarmed  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Potomac  river,  in  full  sight  of  the 
Capitol  in  Washington,  wearing  out  the  wild  hope 
that  drew  them  there  when  Lincoln's  emancipation 
proclamation  brought  them  crowding  to  the  Capitol, 
when  all  their  dreams  were  of  what  some  of  them 
called  "a  'vision  of  de  land,"  and  others,  more 
specifically,  "  ten  acres  and  a  mule." 

C.  L.  C.  MINOR. 

853,  Park  Avenue,  Baltimore,  U.S. 

ELIZABETHAN  SCHOOLBOYS'  LATIN  PLAT  AT 
CHRISTMAS.— In  Sir  Roger  Manwood's  very  inter- 
esting statutes  for  the  grammar  school  he  founded 
at  Sandwich,  Kent,  in  1580,  is  a  scheme  of  the 
boys'  studies,  from  the  Accidence,  to  "  Tallies 
oracion?,  Virgills  eneidos,  the  epistells  of  Horace, 
and  certen  of  his  chaste  odes,"  which  shows  what 
Shakspere  may  have  been  taught  at  his  Stratford 
School ;  and  the  following  paragraph  is  a  hint  that 
the  poet  may  have  begun  his  actor's  career  as  a 
boy: — 

"And  at  euerie  Christmas  tyme,  yf  the  master  do 
thincke  mete  [the  schollers]  to  have  one  comedie  or 
tragedie  of  chaste  matter  in  Latin  to  be  plaied,  the  partes 
to  be  devided  to  as  many  schollers  as  maie  be,  and  to  be 
learned  at  vacant  tymes." — F.  Boys's  '  Coll.  for  Hist,  of 
Sandwich,'  p.  231. 

F.  J.  F. 

LADY  NAIRNE'S  SONGS. — The  newspapers  have 
lately  been  quoting  from  the  '  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography '  (apparently  with  approval), 
the  account  of  Lady  Nairne's  songs  therein  pre- 
sented. This  account,  both  as  statement  and 
criticism,  seems  only  fair  and  reasonable,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  it  has  been  well  received. 
Curiously  enough,  '  The  Land  o'  the  Leal '  seems 
to  be  the  only  song  with  which  Lady  Nairne  is 
commonly  credited,  and  it  is  singular  to  find  that 
view  supported  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  in  her  '  Literary 
History  of  England,'  iii.  199.  She  dismisses  the 
subject  with  the  curt  and  unsympathetic  remark 
that  "  Lady  Nairne's  fame,  like  that  of  Lady  Anne 
Lindsay,  depends  on  one  song."  Yet  Mrs.  Olip- 
hant must  have  heard  of  *  Caller  Herrin',' '  The 
Laird  o'  Cock  pen,'  '  The  Auld  Hoose,'  and  '  Charlie 
is  my  DarlinV  Surely  she  was  not  thinking  of 
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one  of  these  lyrics  when  she  wrote  her  criticism, 

regarding,  with  some, '  The  Land  o'  the  Leal '  as 

one  of  Burns's  songs.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Helensburgh,  N.6. 

PRIMROSE. — Authors  on  plant-lore  have  little  to 
say  about  the  supposed  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
primrose,  except  that  its  roots,  collected  in  the 
autumn,  make  a  safe  and  effective  emetic.  The 
following  story  points  to  a  belief  said  to  be  common 
in  Lincolnshire.  A  cottager,  near  Gainsborough, 
commenting,  a  few  days  since,  on  the  failing 
memory  of  her  spouse,  said  she  could  cure  him  in 
the  spring  by  giving  him  a  decoction  made  from 
primrose  leaves.  Cowslip  flowers  (Primula  veris) 
are  said  to  be  sedative,  but  the  above  virtue  of 
the  primrose  is  new  to  me. 

G.  M.  LOWE,  M.D. 

EGBERT  BRENSITUR. — The  Chevalier  de  Balbi, 
envoy  of  Charles  V.  to  the  Sophy,  writes  from 
"  Aman"  on  Nov.  27,  1529,  that  on  his  way  to 
the  Persian  camp  he  met  an  English  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Robert  Brensitur,  who  had  come  from 
Jerusalem  and  was  going  to  St.  Catherine  of 
Mount  Sinai.  Cf.  Lanz's  '  Correspondence  of 
Charles  V.,'  i.  356.  L.  L.  K. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  BISHOPRIC. — The  Rev. 
C.  H.  Simpkinson,  in  his  'Life  and  Times  of 
William  Laud,'  1894,  p.  192,  writes  of  Laud's 
becoming  Bishop  of  London  as  his  "elevation  to 
the  metropolitan  bishopric."  This  is  a  mistake. 
Canterbury  is  the  metropolitan  bishopric.  See 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  4th  S.  iv.  335,  416,  485,  572  ;  v.  78  ; 
5th  S.  x.  226,  375,  397,  419, 426, 525 ;  xi.  56,  512 ; 
7tt  S.  viii.  68,  194.  W.  C.  B. 

"  LA  QUEUE  DE  ROBESPIERRE  "  AND  "  LES 
HONN^TES  GENS." — If  it  be  the  fact,  as  I  have 
somewhere  seen  it  stated,  that  by  giving  to  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  that  form  the  nick-names 
of  the  two  parties  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as 
it  existed  in  1830  their  numerical  value,  we  arrive 
at  the  numerical  strength  of  each  section,  the 
coincidence  is  very  singular.  To  whom  belongs 
the  merit  of  its  discovery — if  it  be  a  discovery, 
and  not  merely  an  ingenious  invention — I  do  not 
know. 

LA     QUEUE    DE     ROBESPIERRE 

121   17215215   45    18152519169518185=221 

LK8        HONNETES      GENS 

12519    8151414520519    751419=181 
A=l,  B=2,  &c.    Thus,  221  +  181  =  402,  the  num- 
ber   of    members    composing    the    Chamber    of 
Deputies.  HENRY  ATTWELL. 

EDMUND  MALONE  AT  STRATFORD  AND  SHAK- 
SPEARE'S  BUST. — The  following  curious  record  is 
from  the  Birmingham  Weekly  Post : — 

"  The  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  is  con- 
tinually bringing  to  light  rare  and  valuable  records, 


buried  long  ago  in  old  mansions  and  muniment  rooms. 
A  recent  issue  of  the  '  Manuscripts  and  Correspondence 
of  James,  first  Earl  of  Charlemont'  (1784-1799),  part 
viii.  of  the  Thirteenth  Report,  includes  a  long  letter 
from  Malone,  November  15, 1793,  and  which  gives  a  full 
description  of  his  famous  '  daubing '  of  Shakspeare's  bust 
in  Stratford  Church,  which  won  for  him  the  following 
lines : — 

Stranger,  to  whom  this  Monument  is  shown, 
Invoke  the  poet's  curse  upon  Malone, 
Whose  meddling  zeal  his  barbarous  taste  displays, 
And  smears  his  tombstone  as  he  marr'd  his  plays. 
His  letter  to  Earl  Charlemont  is  now  for  the  first  time 
in  print,  and  is  well  worth  reading  as  a  record  of  facts : — 
" '  For  these  some  months  past,  I  have  been  more 
intently  employed  on  Shakspeare  than  ever,  endeavour- 
ing to  form  a  new  life  of  that  extraordinary  man,  which 
you  may  remember  I  promised  in  my  preface.  The 
corporation  of  Stratford,  early  in  the  summer,  very 
obligingly  furnished  me  with  some  of  their  earliest 
records,  which,  however,  were  written  in  so  old  a  hand 
that  I  was  some  weeks  employed  merely  in  reading 
them.  When  I  had  advanced  some  way  in  the  life,  my 
brother  and  his  family  came  to  Harrogate,  in  Yorkshire, 
where  I  went  down  to  see  them,  and,  after  their  return 
to  Ireland,  1  resolved  to  devote  a  fortnight  to  a  thorough 
examination  of  everything  that  either  Worcester  or 
Stratford  could  furnish.  The  latter  is  in  the  diocese  of 
Worcester,  and  consequently  several  old  wills  of  the 
Stratfordians  were  proved  there.  After  spending  a  few 
days  there,  where  I  thought  my  trouble  very  well  repaid 
by  finding  two  wills  very  material  to  my  purpose,  I 
repaired  to  Stratford,  where,  by  the  aid  of  my  friend, 
the  vicar,  and  the  permission  of  the  mayor,  I  was  allowed 
a  complete  rommage  through  all  their  papers.  I  ex- 
amined, I  am  confident,  not  leas  than  three  thousand, 
many  of  them  as  old  as  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  Out  of 
the  whole  mass  I  selected  such  as  I  thought  might  be 
useful  to  me,  and  have  since  carefully  read  and  arranged 
them  all  under  distinct  heads.  I  had  before  laboured 
hard  at  the  Rolls  Office,  and  in  the  examination  of 
several  registers,  and  found  some  new  and  curious 
notices;  and  within  these  few  days  I  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  meet  with  a  paper  in  the  Record  Office  in  the 
Tower  that  also  contains  some  important  intelligence. 
From  all  these  different  sources,  if  I  can  but  manage  the 
various  information  I  have  procured  tolerably  well,  I 
hope  to  make  at  least  a  very  curious  life.  In  Rowe's 
account  of  our  great  poet  there  are,  I  believe,  but  ten  or 
eleven  distinct  facts  told;  and  I  think  I  shall  prove 
seven  of  them  to  be  false,  so  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
upon  tradition.  Two  others  are  extremely  doubtful,  and 
the  remaining  two,  which  are  indisputably  true  (the 
time  of  hi*  birth  and  death),  he  had  from  the  parish 
register.  I  had  flattered  myself  with  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing some  of  his  handwriting,  but  did  not  meet  with  a 
scrap  of  it.  However,  as  the  children  say,  "  I  burned," 
For  1  found  in  the  archives  of  Stratford  a  letter  to  him, 
a  very  fine  relic,  in  excellent  preservation,  about  two 
inches  long  by  one  broad.  I  ought  not  to  forget  to  tell 
you  that  I  did  a  public  service  while  I  was  there.  His 
bust,  you  know,  about  forty  years  ago  was  painted  all 
over  with  various  colours  by  some  players,  under  the 
notion  of  beautifying  it.  With  Mr.  Davenport's  per- 
mission I  brought  it  back  to  its  original  state,  by  paint- 
ing it  a  good  stone  colour,  and  then,  having  first  erected 
a  small  scaffold,  we  drew  him  carefully  from  his  niche 
and  took  a  very  good  mould  from  his  face,  from  which 
Nollekens  has  since  made  a  mask  and  then  a  model ;  so 
;hat  we  shall  now  be  able  to  judge  whether  this  repre- 
sentation is  entitled  to  any  credit  as  a  resemblance.  It 
appears  to  have  been  executed  by  a  very  ordinary  hand, 
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but  there  are  several  little  particulars  in  which  it  corre- 
sponds with  the  print  in  the  first  folio  and  the  Duke  of 
Chandos's  picture,  particularly  a  very  great  distance 
between  the  end  of  the  nose  and  the  mouth.  Some  of 
these  particulars  incline  me  to  think  that  it  was  done 
from  a  mask  taken  from  his  face  after  death.  Mr. 
Steevens  will  not  allow,  in  his  late  edition,  that  there  was 
ever  any  picture  of  him ;  for  which,  as  well  as  several 
other  things,  I  mean  to  trim  him  as  well  as  I  can.'  " 

ESTE. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
Barnes  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

TODSSAINT  SAILLT  :  ANTOINE  METER. — At  the 
end  of  the  '  Life  of  Saint  Vedast '  (otherwise  S. 
Vaast)  in  '  Lea  Petits  Bollandistes '  (Feb.  6),  it  is 
said  that  "  Toussuint  Sailly  lui  a  consacre  one  sorte 
d'e'pope'e."  A  search  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
British  Museum  has  failed  to  discover  this.  It  is 
not  in  the  grand  '  Acta  Sanctorum.'  Where  is  it  ? 
Where  can  I  see  a  copy  of  "  Antoine  Meyer,  Un 
poeme  intitule^  Ursus  seu  de  rebua  Sancti  Vedasti, 
12mo.,  Paris,  1580"?  W.  SPARROW  SIMPSON. 

OLD  THEATRICAL  CIRCUITS.  —  I  should  feel 
obliged  if  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  could  tell  me 
where  I  can  find  the  fullest  information  about  the 
"  theatrical  circuits  "  which  flourished  towards  the 
close  of  last  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  I  am  particularly  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining as  much  as  is  possible  about  the  circuits 
embracing  Sheerness  (with  Southend),  Canterbury, 
Cranbrook  (where,  I  believe,  in  the  very  earliest 
years  of  this  century  a  theatrical  company  was 
wont  to  perform),  Dover,  and  other  places  in  the 
south-eastern  district.  The  performances  at  these 
and  similar  provincial  places  received  but  the 
scantiest  and  most  occasional  notice  in  the  thea- 
trical journals  of  the  time.  WALTER  JERROLD. 

4,  Colville  Gardens,  W. 

NICHOLAS  HOLT,  OF  EAMSEY.— Can  any  reader 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  furnish  me  with  information  respect- 
ing the  ancestors  of  Nicholas  Holt,  of  Eamsey, 
Huntingdonshire,  who  sailed  for  America  from 
Southampton,  April  6,  1635,  in  the  ship  James,  of 
London,  William  Cooper  master  ? 

A.  K.  HOLT. 

Woodroffe,  Portarlington  Road,  Bournemouth. 

NEWBURGH  FAMILY. — A  family  of  this  name 
was  long  seated  at  Ballyhaise,  co.  Cavan.  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  the  English  pedigree  of  the  first 
settler  there,  viz.,  Thomas  Newburgb,  who,  in  his 
will  of  1693,  mentions  his  estate  in  the  parish  of 
Highwortb,  Wiltshire,  besides  his  Irish  estates. 
The  Ballyhaise  estate  came  to  him  by  his  marriage 
with  Mary,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Brockhill 


Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Ballyhaise,  M.P.  for  Cavan 
Borough.  Thomas  Newburgh  (the  son  of  &the 
preceding),  in  his  will,  made  1696,  mentions  his 
estate  in  Essex  and  Kent. 

CHARLES  S.  KING,  Bart. 
Corrard,  Lisbellaw. 

REEVE. — Was  the  John  Reeve  who,  about  the 
middle  of  the  century,  was  playing  at  the  Strand 
Theatre,  the  son  of  John  Reeve,  of  the  Adelphi, 
who  died  in  1838?  How  long  was  he  on  the  stage ; 
and  are  any  particulars  concerning  him  accessible  ? 

URBAN. 

KEYS  TO  THACKERAY'S  NOVELS. — Do  any  such 
exist  ?  Foker  was  supposed  to  be  Arcedeckne ; 
The  O'Milligan,  Morgan  J.  O'Connell ;  Warrington, 
W.  Bolland.  Was  not  Col.  Pendennis  Thackeray's 
father  ?  Who  were  Costigan,  Jos.  Sedley,  &c.  ? 

R.  H.  W. 

THE  PORTER  CORRESPONDENCE. — I  am  anxious 
to  obtain  information  as  to  the  present  whereabouts 
of  these  papers.  They  were  sold  at  Sotheby's  in 
March,  1852,  and  contained,  among  other  things 
useful  to  the  biographer,  the  diaries  and  letters  of 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  and  a  quantity  of  letters  written 
to  Miss  Jane  Porter  by  literary  and  other  cele- 
brities. The  principal  buyers  seem  to  have  been 
Messrs.  Boone,  Waller,  Cotton,  Evans,  and  Tay- 
leur.  E.  L. 

AVALON. — The  original  name  of  Glastonbury 
is  said  to  have  been  Avalon.  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln 
was  born  >at  a  place  called  Avalon,  in  Burgundy. 
Though  usually  spelt  in  the  same  way,  it  is  not 
probable  that  these  two  places,  so  far  away  from 
each  other,  should  bear  names  having  the  same 
origin.  Can  any  one  explain  what  they  mean  ? 

N.  M.  &  A. 

SIWARD,  EARL  OF  NORTHUMBRIA.— What  was 
the  name  of  the  sister  of  Siward  who  married 
Duncan  I.,  King  of  Scotland?  What  was  her 
parentage  ?  Siward  became  Earl  of  Northumbria 
in  1042,  in  right  of  his  wife  Elfreda,  daughter  of 
Aldred,  Earl  of  Northumbria.  (See  'Some  Remarks 
on  the  Northumbrian  Palatinates  and  Regalities,' 
by  William  Page,  in  Archceologia,  51,  i.  143.)  The 
valuable  pedigree  of  the  house  of  Bamburgh, 
p.  155,  does  not  give  Siward's  ancestry. 

FESS  CHECQUY. 

THE  MULBERRY  CLUB. — Thia  club  flourished 
during  the  twenties  and  thirties,  and  embraced 
among  its  members  Kenny  Meadows,  Douglas 
Jerrold,  Latnan  Blanchard,  William  Godwin  the 
younger,  and  other  ardent  Shakespearians.  The 
members  wrote  essays,  sketches,  and  poems,  which 
were  read  at  their  gatherings  and  were  collected 
in  a  MS.  volume,  entitled  'Mulberry  Leaves.' 
W.  H.  Elton,  the  actor  (who  died,  I  think,  about 
1845),  was  a  member,  and  the  latest  mention 
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which  I  can  find  of  the  manuscript  volume  stated 
(1858)  that  it  was  then  in  the  possession  of  his 
family.  I  should  like  to  hear  from  any  reader 
of '  N.  &  Q.'  who  happens  to  know  whether  the 
volume  is  still  in  existence. 

WALTER  JERROLD. 
4,  Colville  Gardens,  W. 

JEWS  •  HARP  =  JAWS  -  HARP.  —  This  musical 
instrument  used  to  have  a  very  great  sale  years 
ago,  every  school  lad  carrying  one  among  the  odds 
and  ends  in  his  pockets.  The  common  name  for  it 
was,  and  still  is,  "  Jews-harp,"  but  some  of  the  old 
folks  called  it  "jaws- harp,"  which  is  obviously  the 
correct  name.  As  the  instrument  is  no  doubt 
known  in  every  county,  I  should  like  to  know  of 
any  place  where  the  latter  term  is  used  instead  of 
the  former,  and  also  why  the  instrument  is  called 
"Jews-harp."  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

[See  4th  S.  ix.  180.] 

"  DUTCH  COURAGE."— What  is  the  origin  of  this 
phrase,  so  unjust  to  the  Dutch,  so  discreditable  to 
its  author  ?  Is  the  date  of  its  first  appearance 
known ;  and  has  it  ever  been  used,  in  the  sense  of 
endorsing  it,  by  any  eminent  English  writer  ? 
Have  the  French  a  similar  proverbial  hit  at  any 
nation  ?  "  Gasconnade,"  I  fancy,  conveys  quite  a 
different  idea,  although  I  dare  say  it  is  not  much 
more  just  to  the  Gascons  than  our  phrase  is  to  the 
Dutch.  See  some  lines,  I  suppose  original,  en- 
titled '  Dutch  Courage,'  by  a  Dutch  contributor, 
in  « N.  &  Q.,'  2nd  S.  vii.  277.  As  the  last  line 
but  two  makes  no  sense  as  it  stands,  I  think 
" rid"  must  be  a  misprint  for  "  aid."  This  makes 
it  quite  clear.  Scott  has  "Dutch  courage"  in 
'  Redgauntlet,'  chap,  xv.,  but  dramatically,  in  the 
mouth  of  Nanty  E wart. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

[Does  "Dutch  courage"  mean  the  courage  given  by 
Dutch  liquors]  Tbe  phrase  will  very  shortly  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  '  N.  E.  D.'J 

SNAKES  DYING  AT  SUNSET. — My  brother  was 
walking  over  a  farm  in  Somerset  with  his  tenant, 
when  the  latter  spied  a  snake,  which  he  battered 
almost  to  pieces  with  his  stick.  He  then  took  out 
his  knife,  and  almost  severed  the  head  from  the 
body,  leaving  only  a  small  piece  of  the  skin,  by 
which  he  suspended  the  harmless  reptile  to  a  stick 
in  the  hedge.  To  a  remark  that  the  snake  was  dead 
enough  without  these  proceedings,  he  replied,  in 
that  hurt  tone  of  voice  with  which  country  people 
receive  uncalled-for  remarks:  "Snakes  don't 
never  die  till  sunset."  I  am  told  the  same  belief 
prevails  in  Hants  and  South  Berks.  Is  it  pre- 
valent elsewhere  1  A.  T.  M. 

A  "  CANTERBURY."— In  the  'N.  E.  D.'  we  have 
"  a  Canterbury  tale  or  story  "  for  any  cock-and- 
bull  story  or  friar's  tale,  but  not  a  "  Canterbury  " 


f 
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alone  as  a  synonym  for  a  pictorial  lie.  Dean  Stanley, 
in  '  Memorials  of  Canterbury'  (1868,  p,  211),  sa; 
that  Fuller  in  his  '  Worthies '  (Kent)  mentions 
"  Canterbury  tale "  as  identical  with  a  fabulo 
story,  but  adds  : — 

"  Our  brethren  of  the  United  States,  when  they  come 
to  visit  our  metropolitical  city,  are  struck  by  the  strange 
familiarity  with  which  its  name  recurs  to  them,  having 
from  their  earliest  years  been  accustomed  to  hear  a  mar 
vellous  story  followed  by  the  exclamation,  '  What  a 
Canterbury  ! ' " 

In  a  note  the  Dean  states  that  he  derived  this 
observation  from  an  intelligent  American  clergy- 
man on  a  visit  to  Canterbury.  Is  this  use  of  the 
word  "  Canterbury  "  still  in  vogue  ;  and  can  the 
American  clergyman's  account  of  the  matter  be 
corroborated  ?  JAMES  HOOPER, 

Norwich. 

"  ALL    KINGLY    PISHES,"    &c.  —  I    find    the 
Admiralty  surrendering  to  the  Exeter    Chapte: 
circa  1570,  "all  kingly  fishes,  &c.,  and  all  wrecks 
marked    'signo    vocato    Mevill.'"     Dictionary 
suggest  a  mushroom  or  mulberry-leaf;  but  can 
of  your  readers  give  the  legal  meaning  and  the 
history  of  the  phrase  ?  J.  SHALLOW. 

FESTIVAL  RECLOTHING  OF  STATUES  OF  THE 
VIRGIN. — Can  any  one  furnish  details  concerning 
the  ceremony  of  renewing  the  robes  for  statues  of 
the  Virgin,  or  of  the  saints,  at  certain  festivals  1 
This  ritual  is  practised  in  Brittany  at  the  well- 
known  "pardons,"  or  pilgrimage  fetes,  of  the 
Breton  peasants,  and  is  probably  of  common  occur- 
rence. I  should  be  glad  of  any  particulars  of  the 
ceremony  and  of  the  festivals  at  which  it  is  per- 
formed ;  of  references  to  Church  rubrics  enjoining 
it ;  and  of  references  to  any  descriptions  of  the 
rite  in  mediaeval  or  modern  times. 

G.  M.  GODDEN. 

Ridgfield,  Wimbledon. 

JAR- WORMS. — My  mother,  born  at  Hawley,  near 
Farnborough,  Hants,  in  1806,  talks  of  a  large  kind 
of  frog  locally  called  a  jar-worm.  The  jar-worms 
were  larger  than  the  common  frog,  of  lighter 
colour,  and  more  square  shouldered.  They  lived 
in  some  ponds  on  the  common,  and  croaked  very 
loudly  and  discordantly  of  evenings.  Hawley 
Common  was  enclosed  long  ago,  the  ponds  are  filled 
up,  and  the  jar-worms  gone.  Whac  were  they  ? 

G.  B. 
[Halliwell  say?,  "  An  insect  peculiar  to  mashy  places."] 

R.  PEMBER. — On  p.  17  of  the  late  Prof.  Selwyn's 
'  Sermon  preached  at  the  Commemoration  of  Bene- 
factors, St.  John's,  Cambridge,'  May  6,  1861,  we 
read,  "  We  must  have  better  scholars  in  the 
ancient  tongues  than  Pember."  I  find, '  Hist,  of 
St.  John's,'  i.  282,  1.  22,  that  Rob.  Pember  was 
admitted  Fellow  July  26,  1524.  The  note  says 
that  he  was  afterwards  Fellow  of  Trinity,  and  died  in 
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1560.     Can  any  one  tell  me  anything  more  about 
him?  P.  J.  F.  GANTILLON. 

'  CATRIONA.' — When  the  pronunciation  of  the 
title  of  this  novel  was  under  discussion,  R.  L. 
Stevenson  gave  it  as  Catreena.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  through  what  channel  this  information  was 
conveyed.  N.  A. 

[See  Athfnceum,  voL  ii.  of  1893,  pp.  556,  664] 

SACRED  EMBLEMS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  CHURCH. — 
The  following,  from  the  Standard  of  Nov.  20, 1894, 
occurs  in  the  article  descriptive  of  the  funeral  of 
Alexander  III.  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  previous 
day  : — 

"A  new  and  singularly  interesting  portion  of  the 
funeral  ceremony  was  now  entered  upon.  Lighted  tapers 
were  distributed  to  all  present,  and  while  this  was  being 
done,  the  Metropolitan,  Monseigaeur  Palladius,  laid  upon 
the  forehead  of  the  deceased  emperor  a  rich  band  of  silk 
bearing  the  traditional  sacred  emblems  of  the  Russian 
Church." 

What  are  the  sacred  emblems  referred  to  ?  In- 
formation regarding  them  will  be  welcome  to  many 
readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 

J.  M.  MACKINLAY,  F.S.A.Scot. 

Glasgow. 

'SYLVIA;  OR,  THE  MAT  QUEEN.' — Can  any 
one  tell  us  who  was  the  author  of  this  poem  1  It 
was  published  by  George  Darley  in  1827.  We 
imagine  it  must  be  well  worth  reading.  Miss 
Mitford  spoke  in  high  terms  of  it,  saying  it  was 
"something  between  'The  Faithful  Shepherdess' 
and  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." "  She  further 
added  that 

"  the  author  is  the  son  of  a  rich  alderman  of  Dublin, 
who  disinherited  him  because  he  would  write  poetry, 
and  now  [that  is,  1836]  he  supports  himself  by  writing 
in  the  magazines." — '  Life,'  ed.  by  A.  G.  L'Estrange, 
1870,  iii.  56. 

N.  M.  &  A. 

[Geo.  Darley,  see  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,'  is  the  author,  not 
the  publisher,  of  the  poem.  The  publishers  were  Taylor 
&  Walton.] 

ST.  PAUL  IN  IBIZA. — The  Ibizencos,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  pine-clad  I  visa  call  themselves,  not 
content  with  the  mention  of  their  island  in  Shake- 
spere,  say  that  it  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle.  Can  any  ancient  author  be  quoted  in 
favour  of  their  tradition  ?  In  their  official  docu- 
ments they  write  its  name  generally  as  Ibiza ; 
sometimes,  however,  aa  Yviza  or  Yvisa. 

PALAMEDES. 

Barcelona. 

JOHN  CANN,  CLOCKMAKER. — In  Mr.  Octavius 
Morgan's  'List  of  the  Members  of  the  Clock- 
makers'  Company1  I  find  John  Cann  was  a 
"  Brother  "  of  the  Company  in  1649.  Is  anything 
known  of  this  man ;  or  are  any  of  his  clocks  in 
existence?  T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A. 

The  Groves,  Chester. 


"NAG'S   HEAD      FABLE' 
(8th  S.  vi.  467  ;  vii.  57.) 

The  circumstance  that  the  "  Nag's  Head " 
tavern,  in  Cheapside,  stood  in  one  of  my  parishes — 
that,  namely,  of  St.  Matthew,  Friday  Street— has 
invested  the  foolish  story  with  more  interest  for 
me  than  its  own  merits  could  possibly  have  earned 
for  if,  and  so  I  venture  to  state  a  little  more  fully 
that  which  MR.  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL  has  hinted 
with  great  brevity. 

Dr.  Hook  suggests  as  a  reason  for  the  presence 
of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  at  Parker's  consecration, 
that  the  prelate  and  the  earl  were  related.  It  was 
a  remote  relationship.  The  earl's  grandmother 
was  Alicia,  daughter  of  John  Carey,  gentleman, 
of  Snetisham,  co.  Norfolk  ;  and  Matthew  Parker's 
uncle  had,  apparently,  married  another  member  of 
the  same  family  ('  Lives  of  the  Archbishops,"  ix.  5). 
The  earl  himself,  however,  as  will  be  seen  presently, 
assigns  a  different  reason,  "  Out  of  curiosity,  I 
went  thither."  The  one  reason  does  not  neces- 
sarily exclude  the  other. 

At  the  time  of  Parker's  consecration,  the  earl 
was  twenty-three  years  of  age  ;  "  and,"  Dr.  Hook 
proceeds,  "  though  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  he 
afterwards  testified  to  the  fact  in  his  place  in  Par- 
liament" ('Lives  of  the  Archbishops,'  ix.  244, 
note). 

Dean  Hook  gives  full  details  of  the  consecration 
service,  taken  from  a  letter,  the  original  of  which 
he  had  himself  seen,  "  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Dickenson,  of  Norton  House,"  written  by 
Mr.  Hampton,  chaplain  to  the  noble  earl,  and  an 
ancestor  of  Mr.  Dickenson.  This  letter  is  given 
by  Pocock,  in  his  edition  of  Burnet's  *  History  of 
the  Reformation,'  v.  554  ('Lives,'  &c.,  ix.  246, 
note). 

Mr.  Pocock  prints  the  letter  in  extenso,  and 
states  that  it  had  never  before  been  printed,  and 
tbat  it  was  communicated  to  him  by  "  Mr.  Charles 
Hampton  Weekes,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  who 
also  kindly  transcribed  it."  The  letter  is  written 
by  William  Hampton,  Rector  of  Worth,  in  1721, 
and  is  founded  on  discourse  which  he  had  heard 
several  times  from  his  own  grandfather,  "  who  had 
it  from  his  father  and  his  owne  lord ;  who  both 
had  it  from  the  old  Earle  of  Nottingham's  owne 
mouth."  His  father  had  often  related  the  same 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Hampton  states  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Privy  Council  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  was  present, 
and  when  the  subject  of  Parker's  consecration  was 
debated, 

"  the  old  Earle  stood  up  and  told  the  King  [James]  and 
council  that  he  could  give  them  full  satisfaction  as  to 
that  matter,  for  (says  he)  Archbishop  Parker's  ordina- 
tion made  a  great  noyse  about  towne  that  he  was  to  be 
ordaynd,  such  a  day  in  Lambeth  chappel,  which  drew 
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a  great  deal  of  company  thither,  and  out  of  curiosity  '. 
went  thither  myself,  and  was  present  at  hys  ordination 
and  he  was  ordained  by  the  form  in  King  Edward'i 
Comon  Prayer  Book.  I  myself  (says  he)  had  the  book 
in  my  hand  all  the  time,  and  went  along  with  the  ordi 
nation,  and  when  it  was  over  I  dind  with  'em,  and  then 
was  an  instrument  drawne  up  of  the  form  and  order  o 
it,  which  instrument  I  saw  and  redd  over." 

With  more  to  the  same  effect. 

It  seems  desirable  that  the  actual  words  of  the 
letter  should  be  printed  in  '  N.  &  Q./  since  refer 
ence  has  been  made  to  its  existence. 

W.  SPARROW  SIMPSON. 


CBILIWIG  (8th  S.  vi.  67,  132,  292,  474).— I  wil 
pass  the  personal  references  in  MR.  HALIETT'S 
contribution,  and  express  my  gratitude  to  him  for 
the  interest  he  must  take  in  my  studies  and  also 
for  his  Rabbinical  advice  ;  and  I  assure  him  thai 
I  do  not  care  in  the  least  where  he  fixes  Celliwig 
much  less  am  I  anxious  that  he  should  place  it  in 
Wales,  for  I  know  that  there  has  been  only  one 
archbishopric  in  that  division  of  the  country.  ] 
merely  mentioned  "  y  Gelli "  to  show  that  when  a 
place  is  so  named  it  must  be  in  or  near  a  forest. 
I  have  not  noticed  CANON  TAYLOR'S  contribution 
before  because  I  thought  that  the  definition  of  the 
British  common  noun  celliioig  would  have  been  a 
sufficient  answer ;  but  MR.  HALLETT'S  admiration 
of  and  gratitude  to  the  Canon  have  so  emphasized 
his  contribution  that  I  must  do  so,  with  your  per- 
mission. 

I  cannot  see  in  the  Canon's  statement  anything 
like  "reasons,"  but  I  observe  a  most  uncanonical 
course  for  any  philologist  to  take.  There  is  chop- 
ping and  changing  and  shaping  one  word  to  suit 
the  other ;  a  is  substituted  for  e,  and  e  for  i,  the 
"  formative  suffix  ig  "  for  wig ;  the  10  is  uncere- 
moniously kicked  out  altogether,  and  the  II  are 
assumed  to  be  of  the  same  significance  in  both 
languages,  whereas  in  the  one  they  are  two  letters, 
in  the  other  a  digraph,  but  the  symbol  of  a 
single  sound.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a  letter 
common  to  both  word?,  excepting  the  initial  C,  and 
the  Canon  has  been  forced  into  this  arbitrary  action 
inconsequence  to  establish  his  case.  But  what 
philological  heresy  could  not  be  established  if  such 
a  process  were  permitted  ?  I  should  fancy  that 
the  appearance  of  the  words  must  have  suggested 
the  etymology,  as  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  phonetic 
resemblance,  and  beyond  the  bare  statement  of 
the  Canon  the  derivation  of  Celliwig  from  Callava 
is  unsupported  by  reason  or  evidence. 

I  cannot  discover  in  any  of  the  contributions 
proof— nothing  beyond  the  bare  averment  — 
that  Silchester  was  the  crowning  place  of  Arthur. 
I  sometimes  fancy  that  we  have  not  the  same 
person  in  view  in  these  contentions,  and  that  your 
contributors  are  confusing  the  two  Arthurs,  just  as 
people  attribute  the  works  of  the  Bishop  of  Hippo 
to  Augustine,  the  truculent  monk,  and  charge  the 


actions  of  Sir  Thos.  Cromwell  upon  the  Protector, 
so  they  repeat 

what  resounds 
In  fable  or  romance  of  Uthr's  son. 

The  confusion  of  the  Arthur  of  romance  and  the- 
Arthur  of  sober  history  accounts  for  MR.  HALL'S 
haziness  as  regards  the  chronology.  I  will  not  be 
drawn  into  a  chronological  discussion,  for  I  accept 
loyally  the  chronology  as  given  by  competent 
met),  archaeologists  and  historians,  in  good  faith 
after  great  research.  One  among  them  is  the 
Rev.  William  Warrington,  an  historian  of  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  had,  among  others, 
the  books  and  manuscripts  of  Thos.  Faulkner,  Esq., 
of  Chester,  and  of  Philip  Yorke,  Esq.,  of  Erthig,. 
to  consult  and  verify  his  statements.  In  his  '  His- 
tory of  Wales,'  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, he  says  in  vol.  i.  book  ii.,  pp.  104-5,  "On 
the  death  of  Uthr,  Pendragon  (A.D.  517),  his  son 
Arthur  was  elected  to  the  British  throne."  "  After 
the  ceremony  of  Arthur's  coronation  was  performed 
at  Caerlleon  upon  Usk,  in  Monmouthshire,  he 
marched,"  &c.  Rowland's  'Monmouth  Anti- 
quities '  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  not  probable  that 
Arthur  would  leave  his  home  and  family,  the 
City  of  Legions  (Caerlleon),  and  his  own  people, 
who  admired  him  much  and  loved  him  well,  and 
who  had  just  elected  him  to  be  their  king,  to  be 
crowned  in  another  kingdom.  Silchester  was  the 
city  in  which  Constantino  assumed  the  purple, 
and  of  course  it  would  be  the  city  fixed  as  the 
place  of  the  coronation  of  the  Arthur  of  romance. 
But  the  Arthur  of  history  was  not  crowned  there,. 
"  because  it  was  not."  In  493  Aella  and  his  son 
Cissa  destroyed  it,  as  he  had  previously  done  the 
Roman  town  Anderida,  and  "left  not  a  Briton 
alive  to  tell  the  tale."  In  495  Cerdic  and  his  son 
Cynric  landed  in  what  is  now  Hampshire,  over- 
running the  country  north  far  beyond  Silchester 
and  west  as  far  as  Somerset,  which  Arthur  pre- 
served, together  with  Devon,  for  Cornwall  for  many 
years  by  the  battle  of  Mount  Badon,  A.D.  520. 

MR.  HALL  says  "  that  the  utter  destruction  of 
Silchester  by  Aella  seems  impossible."  This  doubt 
arises  from  a  misconception  of  the  character  of 
these  Roman  cities.  He  imagines  Silchester  to  be 
of  Assyrian  or  Egyptian  solidity,  from  what  he 
describes  as  "  enormous  walls  "  ot  brick  and  flint 
'around  it."  But  from  what  we  have  discovered 
and  know  of  many  of  these  Roman  cities  in 
Britain,  there  were  but  few  houses  built  of  stone  or 
lies  beyond  the  official  residence  and  offices,  and 
ilustering  around  these  were  the  native  wattle  and 
daub  cottages.  This  must  have  been  the  c  a- 
racter  of  Silchester,  for  Mr.  Darwin  caused  a 
examination  to  be  made  of  the  site  of  the  city. 
Eoles  were  dug  down  to  the  old  surface,  when  they 
bund  a  stratum  of  burnt  wood  and  another  of  clay, 
without  doubt  the  ashes  and  debris  of  these  wattle 
and  clay  habitations  burnt  and  destroyed  by  Aella, 
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So  there  could  not  be  so  many  stones  to  be  carried 
away  for  building  elsewhere  or  to  be  covered  up 
by  "Darwin's  worms.''  I  did  not  make  use  of  the 
words  "  ploughed  field  "  in  a  literal  sense,  but  to 
figuratively  represent  the  utter  desolation  of  the 
city.  The  palseo-notion  of  MR.  HALL  "  that  we 
need  centuries  for  Darwin's  worms  to  raise  a 
vegetable  [sic]  mould  over  the  foundations"  of 
these  wattle  cottages  is  disposed  of  by  Darwin 
himself,  who  gives  '22  in.  per  year  as  the  pile  of 
undisturbed  worms.  This  would  yield  us  more 
than  5  in.  of  animal  mould  in  twenty-three  years, 
to  which  must  be  added  the  result  of  the  many 
other  mould-producing  operations  of  nature.  I 
venture  to  think,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  yellow  grain  should  not  have  waved  over 
the  site  of  Silcbester  in  the  year  of  Arthur's 
coronation. 

It  would  take  too  much  of  your  valuable  space 
to  follow  MR.  HALLETT  in  tracing  Silchester  from 
vicariate,  for  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  whole 
paragraph  consists  of  assumptions.  I  do  not 
understand  to  whom  he  refers  when  he  says  the 
"native  historians  are  against  me."  I  can  well 
understand  that  a  nation  with  a  record  and  a 
tradition  has  a  right  to  be  heard  in  respect  to 
its  history.  But  who  are  the  people  who  claim, 
and  for  whom  MR.  HALLETT  claims,  the  right  to 
decide  the  history  of  Edinburgh  ?  That  there  was 
a  Dinas  Eiddyn  and  an  ancient  fortress  we  know. 
But  who  built  them  ?  It  could  not  be  the  Picts, 
who  were  then  but  a  little  better  than  a  nation 
of  Calibans.  It  could  not  be  the  Scots,  for  it 
was  not  until  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans 
from  Britain  that  that  wild  and  savage  race 
occupied  Valentia  and  gave  their  name  to  that 
country.  Of  this  violent  and  rude  people  it  was 
said  "  that  they  had  more  hair  upon  their  faces 
than  clothes  upon  their  bodies."  When  Ninian 
built  a  church  of  white  stone  (which  gave  the 
name  of  Whithorn  to  the  place  where  it  was  built) 
it  was  the  first  time  these  savages  from  Armagh 
had  seen  such  material  used  for  such  a  purpose. 
Surely  MR.  HALLETT  need  not  get  into  such  Scotch 
hysterics  about  the  rights  of  Scotchmen  to  be 
heard  upon  this  subject.  These  two  savage  nations 
— I  mean  the  Picts  and  Scots — joined  together  in 
continuous  incursions  against  the  British ;  there- 
fore how  can  it  be  said  with  reason  or  probability 
that  Arthur  held  his  court  in  Edinburgh,  or  that 
the  savages  had  an  archbishop  ? 

I  join  in  no  "unwarrantable  cry  against  any 
valuable  records,"  as  MR.  HALLETT  writes,  but  I 
believe  the  author  of  the  Triad  referred  to  the 
Arthur  of  romance,  and  not  the  historic.  He  used 
Caerlleon  as  a  peg  of  truth  to  hang  his  Triad  upon. 
But  Caerlleon  did  not  remain  a  cathedral  city  for 
more  than  two  years,  or  three  at  most,  after  the 
accession  of  the  Prince  of  Siluria.  Dubricius,  who 
crowned  him,  being  stricken  in  years,  retired  to  a 


religious  house  in  Bardsey,  having  first  persuaded 
David  to  accept  the  archbishopric,  who,  on  being 
consecrated,  A.D.  519,  with  the  permission  of 
Arthur,  removed  the  archiepiscopal  chair  to  the 
college  which  David  had  built  in  Mynyw  =  Mene- 
via,  or,  as  it  is  now  known,  St.  David's.  The 
Triad,  to  be  true  at  all,  must  be  confined  to  the 
first  two  or  three  years  of  Arthur's  reign.  But 
the  Triad  implies  that  the  stated  conditions  of 
things  were  continuous  and  regular  throughout  the 
reign  of  Arthur.  It  is,  therefore,  opposed  to  plain 
and  well  ascertained  facts.  In  respect  to  Edin- 
burgh he  projected  the  state  of  things  in  his  day 
to  the  time  of  Arthur ;  and  as  to  Celliwig  it  is 
a  covert  sarcasm.  Celliwig  is  composed  of  two 
words,  celli  (a  grove  or  bush)  and  gwig  (a  shade,, 
a  retreat),  hence  a  thick  forest.  The  first  g  is 
omitted  in  the  combination  according  to  rule, 
which  I  need  not  explain  here.  When  you  take 
the  meaning  of  the  name  of  the  archbishop  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  the  diocese,  the  sarcasm 
will  be  apparent :  Archbishop,  Bedwen=a  birch 
tree;  Diocese,  Celliwig=a  forest, 

I  must  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  contribu- 
tion, but  I  have  had  to  reply  to  three  gentlemen. 
I  now  dismiss  the  subject,  leaving  to  those  who 
are  inclined  tojdentify  Archbishop  Block  and  his 
wooden  flock.  *  JNO.  HOGHES. 

17,  Upper  Warwick  Street,  Liverpool 

PAMELA  (8th  S.  vi.  468, 513  ;  vii.37).— Inl796y 
soon  after  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  had  joined  the 
United  Irishmen,  he  was  chosen  as  agent  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  the  French  Directory.  He 
accordingly  set  out  with  his  wife  Pamela  for  Ham- 
burg, where  he  left  her,  and  where,  shortly  after, 
her  daughter  Pamela  was  born,  proceeding  him- 
self to  Basle.  The  French  Government,  however, 
objected  to  receive  Lord  Edward,  lest  an  idea  should 
get  abroad,  owing  to  his  having  married  a  daughter 
of  Philippe  Egalite,  that  the  mission  had  reference 
to  the  Orleans  family.  Lord  Edward  returned  to 
Hamburg  and  brought  his  wife  away  from  there  at 
the  end  of  the  same  year,  1796. 

Pamela  went  back  to  Hamburg  after  Lord 
Edward's  death,  partly  because  Henriette  de  Sercyr 
Madame  de  Geolis's  niece,  who  had  married  a  rich 
banker,  M.  Mathiessen,  lived  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  partly  because  of  the  cheapness  of  living.  She 
had  one  child,  a  daughter,  by  her  second  husband, 
Mr.  Pitcairn  ;  she  separated  from  him  about  1804, 
and  he  survived  her.  It  is  incorrect  to  state 
that  "  she  died  at  Toulouse  deserted  by  all."  The 
last  years  of  her  life  were  spent  at  a  chateau  at 
Montauban,  belonging  to  the  Due  de  la  Force, 
whence  she  paid  many  visits  to  Paris,  where  she 
was  still  admired  and  sought  after.  She  died 
in  Paris,  at  the  Hotel  du  Danube,  No.  7,  Rue 
Richepanse,  tended  to  the  last  by  her  dear  friend 
Madame  Georgette  Ducrest,  niece  of  Madame  de 
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Genlis.  She  was  buried  first  at  Montmartre,  in 
1831,  then  leinterred  in  a  private  vault  in  Paris, 
and  finally  her  remains  were  transferred,  in  August, 
1880,  to  Thames  Ditton,  Surrey,  where  she  was 
followed  to  the  grave  by  numerous  descendants. 

Barrere,  who  was  her  guardian,  often  went  to 
inquire  for  her  during  her  last  illness,  but  Madame 
Adelaide  is  supposed  to  have  defrayed  her  funeral 
expenses.  Pamela  was  probably  born  in  1776,  in 
which  year  Madame  de  Genlis  was  living  in  retire- 
ment for  five  months  at  Spa. 

CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield,  Reading. 

Pamela  went  to  Hamburg  in  1799.  I  cannot 
tell  the  date  of  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Pitcairn.  She 
left  Hamburg  and  went  to  Paris  in  1804 ;  died 
there  November,  1831.  Her  second  marriage  was 
an  unhappy  one,  and  ended,  after  a  few  years,  in  a 
separation.  The  only  child  of  this  marriage — a 
daughter — was  married,  and  living  in  New  York 
in  1835.  Pamela's  husband,  Mr.  Pitcairn,  sur- 
vived her,  and  after  her  death  sent  money  to  pay 
some  debts  she  owed.  Her  funeral  expenses  were 
paid  by  Madame  Adelaide,  of  the  Orleans  family. 
There  is  a  very  full  account  of  Pamela's  life  and 
death  in  '  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United  Irish- 
men,' by  Dr.  K.  K.  Madden,  vol.  ii. ;  from  this 
work  the  above  particulars  are  taken. 

FRANCESCA. 

That  Pamela  was  buried  not  at  Toulouse,  but  in 
Pere-la- Chaise,  there  cannot  exist  the  shadow  of 
of  a  doubt.  The  inscription  on  her  tomb  in  the 
latter  cemetery  has  often  been  printed.  Some  ten 
years  ago  my  late  friend,  John  P.  Leonard,  of 
Paris,  exhumed  her  remains  at  Pere-la-Chaise,  and 
conveyed  them  to  England.  The  date  of  the 
Dublin  Evening  Telegraph  which  declares  that 
Pamela  was  the  daughter  not  of  Philippe  Egalite, 
as  has  been  often  alleged,  but  of  General  Coghlan, 
is  December  8,  1894.  W.  J.  F. 

The  'Annual  Register,'  November,  1831,  states 
that  she  died  at  Paris  "  lately,"  and  that  Mr. 
Pitcairn  "  survives  her." 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

MITCHELGEMOT  (8th  S.  vii.  7). — In  the  preface 
to  Sir  Francis  Palgtave's  '  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,'  published  in  one  small  volume  by  Murray, 
he  supposes  a  Norwegian  visitor  to  be  instructed 
by  an  Anglo-Saxon  gentleman  in  the  meaning  and 
composition  of  the  Witenagemot,  or  Micelgetheaht. 
He  appears  to  use  the  words  interchangeably.  He 
says  :— 

"  I  hear  that  amongst  the  French  they  designate  such 
legislative  assemblies  as  ours  by  the  name  of  a  col- 
loquiunifOT,  as  \ve  should  say,  a  talk,  which  they  render  in 
their  corrupted  Romance  jargon  by  the  word  Parlement ; 
and  should  our  Witenagemot,  our  Micel  getheaht,  ever 
cease  to  be  a  Meeting  of  the  Wise,  or  Great  thought,  and 


become  a  Parlement,  or  Great-talk,  it  will  be  worse  for 
England  than,  if  a  myriad  of  your  Northern  Pirates  were 
to  ravage  the  land  from  sea  to  sea." 

CHARLOTTE  G.  BOGER. 
Chart  Sutton,  Kent. 

Not  possessing  a  copy  of  *  The  Art  of  Politicks ' 
I  am  unable  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  Mitchel  portion  of  the  word  is  used 
in  a  satirical  sense.  If  not,  it  seems  probable  that 
it  maybe  intended  for  Mickle  (A.-S.  mycel), great, 
and  would  mean  the  Great-gem  5  b,  or  Witena- 
gemot, the  Anglo-Saxon  parliament. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

Mr.  Freeman  writes  : — 

"  The  famous  assembly  of  our  forefathers,  called  by 
various  names,  the  Mycel  Gemdt,  or  Great  Meeting,  the 
Witenagemot,  or  Meeting  of  the  Wise,  sometimes  the 
Mycel  Getheaht,  or  Great  Thought." — '  Norman  Con- 
quest,' i.  111. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

A  CHRISTMAS  POEM  (8th  S.  vi.  484).— The 
familiar  stanza  quoted  from  the  Lincoln  Herald 
differs  somewhat  from  that  given  in  '  Gammer 
Gurton'a  Garland.'  "The  corner"  is  in  the 
'  Garland '  "  a  corner,"  "  eating  his  "  is  "  eating  of," 
"he"  in  the  fifth  line  is  omitted,  and  in  the  sixth 
line  "said"  is  "cry'd"  and  "sweet"  is  "good." 
The  following  version  by  Henry  Drury  is  from  the 
'  Arundines  Garni,'  ed.  1865,  p.  93: — 

Horner  lacculo  sedit  in  angulo 
Vorans,  ceu  serias  ageret  feriae, 

Crustum  dulce  et  amabile  : 
Inquit  et  unum  extrahens  prunum  : 
Horner,  quam  fueris  nobile  pueris 

Exemplar  imitabile ! 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

THOMAS  MARTIN,  OF  PALGRAYE  (8th  S.  vi.  468, 
514). — It  may  not  be  improper  to  append  an 
extract  from  Nichols's  '  Literary  Anecdotes,'  vol.  v. 
(1812),  p.  388  n.  :— 

"  A  catalogue  of  his  [Martin's]  library  was  printed 
after  his  death  at  Lynn,  in  8vo.,  1771,  in  hopes  of  dis- 
posing of  the  whole  at  once.  Mr.  Worth,  chemist,  at 
Diss,  F.S.A.,  purchased  the  rest,  with  all  his  other  col- 
lections, for  60(M.  The  printed  books  he  immediately 
sold  to  Booth  and  Berry  of  Norwich  ;  who  disposed  of 
them  in  a  catalogue,  1773.  The  pictures  and  lesser 
curiosities  Mr.  Worth  sold  by  auction  at  Diss ;  part  of 
his  MSS.  in  London,  in  April,  1773.  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Baker ;  and  by  a  second  sale  there,  in  May,  1774,  MSS., 
scarce  books,  deeds,  grants,  pedigrees,  drawings,  prints, 
coir.s.  and  curiosities.  What  remained  on  the  death  [in 
1775]  of  Mr.  Worth,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  papers 
relating  to  Thetford,  Bury,  and  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
were  purchased  by  Mr.  Hunt,  bookseller,  at  Harleaton, 
who  incorporated  them  into  a  marked  catalogue,  and 
sold  the  rest  to  private  purchasers.  Mr.  Qough  became 
possessed  of  the  Bury,  and  Sir  John  Cullum  of  the 
county,  papers.  The  dispersion  was  completed  by  the 
sale  of  Mr.  Ives's  collection  in  London,  March,  1777,  he 
having  been  a  principal  purchaser  at  every  former  one." 

DANIEL  HIPWELL. 
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A  TONSURE  PLATE  (8th  S.  vi.  484 ;  vii.  31).— 
I  have  to  thank  MR.  HARTWELL  D.  GRISSELL  for 
his  courteous  and  interesting  reply.  My  question 
in  '  N.  &  Q.'  has  brought  me  information  on  the 
same  subject  from  an  unexpected  source.  A  very 
intelligent  bookseller,  with  whom  I  have  had 
many  dealings,  read  my  query,  and  at  once  sent 
me  a  curious  volume,  which  I  had  not  seen  before. 
It  is  entitled, — 

"  De  Corona,  Tonsura,  et  Habitu  Clericorum,  locuplea 
cum  Veterum,  turn  recentiorum  Canonum,  Pontificia- 
rumque  Conatitutionum,  etc.,  collectio.  Studio  et  opera 
Gastonis  Chamillard,  Presbyter!  et  Doctoria  Sorbonici,  et 
in  eadem  Soibona  Profeasoria  Regii." 
It  is  a  thick  volume  of  618  pages,  to  which  must 
be  added  a  copious  index,  printed  at  Paris  in  1659, 
in  octavo. 

Here  is  a  mass  of  information  upon  the  subject 
of  my  query,  gathered  from  the  decrees  of  universal 
councils,  the  constitutions  of  bishops,  the  sanctiones 
of  national  and  provincial  councils  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  France,  Spain,  England,  Ireland, 
Polonia,  Hungary,  Dalmatia,  Africa,  and  America, 
the  statutes  of  diocesan  synods,  the  testimonies  of 
fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  from  other 
sources.  A  thoroughly  exhaustive  work. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  trouble  your  readers 
with  any  lengthy  extracts  on  a  subject  which  is, 
even  to  myself,  of  only  a  passing  interest.  But  pro- 
bably the  two  following  passages  may  be  thought 
worthy  of  insertion.  The  first  is  a  decision  of  the 
"  Synodus  Alatrina  An.  1584  ": — 

"Tonsura  Sacerdotum  ease  debet  ad  magnitudinem 
hoatiae,  Clericorum  ver6  paulo  minor,  eamque  aingulia 
quindecim  diebua  renovare  tenentur  aub  poena  mediae 
partis  caroleni  (id  eat  aub  poena  duoruni  circiter  aaaium) 
quotiescumque  aecug  fecerint." — P.  195. 

The  second  extract  is  taken  from  the  '  Statuta 
Synodalia  Dioecesis  Sammacloviensis  An.  1618': 

"  Nous  faisone  commandement  a  tous  ceux  qui  sent  in 
Sacris,  et  a  toua  Beneticiers,  quoy  qu'ila  n'ayent  que  lea 
Ordrea  mineura,  sous  nostre  obe'i seance,  de  porter  lea 
clieveux  courts,  avec  la  Couronne  de  la  grandeur  d'une 
piece  de  vingt  sols,  ou  plus :  et  la  barbe  raze,  ou  court 
tondue,  ou  du  moina  mediocre,  sans  aucunea  moustaches : 
et  toujoura  notamment  tenir  court  le  poll  en  la  16vre 
guperieure,  afin  qu'il  ne  moiiille  au  Calice,  et  n'apporte 
empeachement  en  communiant :  sur  lea  mesnies  peinea, 
et  encore  d'vn  demy-quart  d'eacu,  applicable  a  la  fabrique 
de  1'Exlise  et  aux  pauvrea,  ET  KNFIN  DE  PRISON,  s'ils 
refuaent  d'obei'r,  et  se  ranger  a.  la  decence  Ecclesiaatique." 
— P.  364, '  Ex  Statutia  Synodal.  Guillelmi  le  Gouverneur 
Episcopi  Sammocloriensis,'  art.  xii.  §  3. 

The  clause  "  et  enfin  de  prison  "  is  in  capitals  in 
the  original,  from  which  it  may  possibly  be  inferred 
that  the  moustache  question  was  considered  of 
much  importance  in  1618,  and  that  some  eccle- 
siastics were  disposed  to  claim  a  larger  liberty 
than  their  chiefs  were  willing  to  accord. 

"Alatrium"  is  Alatri,  "ville  et  e'veche'  de  la 
Campagne  de  Home";  and  the  "Dioecesis  Sam- 
mocloviensis  "  is  the  diocese  of  St  Malo  (Maclo- 
vium,  Maclopolis).  W.  SPARROW  SIMPSON. 


SIR  GEORGE  CHALMERS  (8th  S.  vii.  48). — Sir 
George  Chalmers,  Bart.,  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  from  1775  to  1790.  One  or  two  of  his 
portraits  have  been  engraved  in  mezzotint. 

CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

SwallowtielJ,  Reading. 

MR.  ALGERNON  GRAVES,  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S. 
vii.  514,  stated  that  Sir  George  Chalmers  had 
exhibited  twenty-four  works  at  the  Royal  Academy 
between  1775  and  1790,  and  that  he  died  in 
London  in  1791.  Also  that  there  was  an  account 
of  him  in  Redgrave. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

BAIN  (8th  S.  vi.  507).— If  the  Scottish  origin  of 
the  family  of  Bains  has  got  into  print  and  BUR- 
WELL  will  kindly  send  references  I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged.  I  shall  further  be  glad  of  any  hints  as  to 
evidence  pointing  in  that  direction.  In  the  mean 
time  the  following  may  be  of  interest  to  BURWELL. 
Peter  Baynes,  B.A.,  schoolmaster,  died  intestate 
at  Girton,  near  Cambridge,  in  1579.  Mathew 
Baines,  M.A.,  Reator  of  Fen  Ditton,  1721. 
James  Johnson  Baines,  M.A.  of  Christ's,  Curate 
in  charge  of  West  Wratting,  1807 ;  Vicar  of 
Burwell,  1808  to  1854;  married  Harriet  Bullen 
at  Little  St.  Andrew's,  Cambridge,  1809. 

MARK  W.  BULLEN. 

Barnard  Castle. 

LINCOLNSHIRE  BLUFF  (8tt  S.  vi.  508).— The 
various  uses  of  "bluff"  can  be  seen  in  Wright's 
'Provincial  Dictionary':  "5.  The  blinker  of  a 
horse. — Line.  Suff."  See  also  the  etymology  of 
the  term  in  Prof.  Skeat's 'Dictionary.'  Ray  has, 
as  a  "North  Country  word,"  "To  bluffe  ;  to  blind- 
fold." ED.  MARSHALL. 

Halliwell,  in  his  '  Dictionary  of  Archaisms  and 
Provincialisms,'  says  that  in  Lincolnshire  blufted 
means  hoodwinked,  and  bluffs,  blinkers. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

ARKINSTALL  FAMILY  (8th  S.  vi.  409,  493).— 
Consult  '  Visitation  of  Cambridgeshire,'  edited  by 
Sir  Thomas  Phillipps. 

C.   E.   GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
Eden  Bridge. 

"PHOTOQRAM"  (8th  S.  vi.  326,  478).— Surely 
the  analogy  on  which  it  is  sought  to  introduce  this 
word  into  the  English  language  is  fallacious  !  In 
the  case  of  "telegram"  it  was  not  because  " tele- 
graph" was  used  as  a  verb  that  a  different  form 
had  to  be  constructed  for  the  noun.  The  use  of  a 
single  form  for  both  noun  and  verb  is  common 
enough  in  our  tongue,  and  in  itself  causes  no 
inconvenience.  But  the  relations  between  verb 
and  noun  are  quite  different  in  the  two  cases. 
"To  telegraph"  is  to  employ  a  telegraph,  "to 
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photograph  "  is  to  produce  a  photograph.  "  Tele- 
graph "  as  a  noun  was  first  used  to  signify  the 
machine  or  instrument  whereby  messages  were 
sent,  and  the  verb  "to  telegraph"  naturally 
followed,  to  express  the  sending  of  a  telegraph 
message  (as  we  now  familiarly  say  "  to  wire,"  in 
reference  to  the  means  employed  to  convey  a 
message  by  electricity).  There  was  no  question  of 
using  the  form  "telegraph"  to  signify  "telegraphic 
message."  But  the  latter  expression  being  too 
long,  the  concise  form  "telegram"  was  invented 
for  the  purpose  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  and,  I 
think,  first  used  by  the  Times  newspaper.  There 
was  a  correspondence  at  the  time  in  the  columns 
of  that  journal,  wherein  philological  scholars  from 
both  our  great  universities  entered  their  protests 
against  the  unclassical  method  of  derivation  of  the 
proposed  word.  The  late  Prof.  Shilleto,  of  Cam- 
bridge, said  it  should  have  been  "  telegrapheme." 
But  the  shorter  word  "telegram"  was  found  more 
convenient,  and  so  came  into  use.  A  parallel  case 
to  that  of  the  telegraph  does  exist  in  relation  to 
the  phonograph,  and  here  a  following  of  the  above 
precedent,  by  the  introduction  of  "  phonogram," 
would  be  a  gain  to  the  language.  But  "photo- 
graph" was  used  primarily  in  its  present  sense  of 
the  sun-picture  resulting  from  the  processes  of 
photograpby;  not  for  the  instrument  or  machine 
by  which  they  were  applied,  namely  the  camera. 
Therefore  no  new  word  is  here  wanted.  The  true 
analogy  would  be  that  of  "lithograph,"  "zylo- 
graph,"  "  zincograph,"  "  autograph,"  and  the  like. 
Probably  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  proposing 
"  lithogram,"  or  "  autogram,"  nor  are  such  words 
required.  JOHN  L.  ROGBT. 

This  word  is  given  in  the  '  Imperial  Dictionary  ' 
and  marked  "  rare."  CHAS.  JAS.  F&RET. 

MARGARET  SVANDERS  (8th  S.  vi.  508). — "Hie 
Archarius  A  bowere"  (Wright's  'Vocabularies,' 
vol.  i.  p.  195).  "Arcarius  est  ille  qni  custodit 
vel  facit  arcam,  vel  est  custos  thesaurorum " 
('Gemma  Gemmarum,'  1512).  "Arcarius,  an 
archer  ;  keeper  of  an  area,  a  cheat  for  the  deposit 
of  bonds  and  deeds "  (Martin,  '  The  Record 
Interpreter').  So  Archarius  (which  is  another 
form  of  Arcarius)  may  mean  an  archer,  a  chest 
maker,  a  custodian  of  deeds,  or  a  treasurer  ;  but  in 
this  instance  it  probably  means  custodian  of  the 
area  wstiaria,  or  wardrobe.  E.  S.  A. 

CRAVEN  FAMILY  (8th  S.  iv.  148,  219,  333  ;  v. 
405;  vi.  154).— Patent  Koll  for  18  Car.  II., 
part  i.  No.  7,  recites  that  Car.  I.,  by  patent  dated 
March  12,  anno  2,  did  create  "William,  now  Earl 
of  Craven,  to  be  Baron  Craven  of  Hampsted 
Marshall,  to  hold  to  him  and  heirs  male  of  his 
body,  and  that  by  patent  of  March  16  last  past  it 
was  provided  that  in  case  the  said  William  died 
sans  each  heir  male  of  his  body,  then  William 


Craven,  Esq.,  son  and  heir  of  William  Craven,  of 
Lenchwick,  co.  Worcester,knight,deceased,  and  the 
heirs  male  of  the  body  of  said  W.  Craven,  Esq., 
should  succeed  to  said  barony,  and  for  default  of 
such  issue  to  W.  Craven,  Esq. ,  remainder  to  Anthony 
Craven,  knight,  brother  of  said  W.  Craven, 
knight.  Now  by  these  presents  it  is  further 
recited  that  the  said  W.  Craven,  Esq.,  being 
already  deceased  sans  issue  male,  the  said  Earl 
of  Craven  has  prayed  us  to  grant  that  if  both 
he  and  the  said  Anthony  should  die  s.p.m.,  that 
then  William  Craven,  knight,  son  of  Thomas 
Craven  (which  Thomas  is  brother  of  said  Sir 
Anthony)  should  inherit  the  title  of  Baron  Craven, 
with  remainder  to  heirs  male  of  his  body,  which 
petition  we  have  hereby  granted  and  do  grant 
accordingly. 

"Theodosia  Craven,  widdow  and  relict  of  Sir 
Anthony  Craven,  late  of  Lenchwick,  co.  Wor- 
cester, knight  and  baronet,  deceased,"  by  will 
(dated  May  23, 1717,  proved  October  14  following, 
P.C.C.  187  Whitfield)  desires  burial  at  discretion 
of  executors.  Gives  pecuniary  legacies  to  daughter,. 
Mary  Broughton,  and  her  three  children,  Edward, 
Theodosia,  and  Mary  Broughton.  To  daughter 
Hutchinson,  401.  To  grandchild  Hutchinson,  222. 
To  John  Pountney,  clerk,  Rector  of  Great  St, 
Bartholomew,  Smithfield,  40Z.;  and  all  plate  and 
furniture  to  Elizabeth,  now  wife  of  said  John, 
which  Elizabeth  is  grand-daughter  of  testatrix. 
Legacies  not  payable 

"until  such  time  as  my  executors  have  received  all 
Bumes  of  money  due  to  me  upon  an  annuity  of  200£.  per 
annum  left  me  by  the  last  will  and  testament  of  my  son, 
William  Craven,  Esq.,  deceased." 

My  executors  to  be  said  grandson  John  Pountney, 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  and  said  Mary  Broughton. 

C.    E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 

PRITTLEWELL,  ESSEX  :  A  CURIOUS  EPITAPH 
(8th  S.  vii.  6).— I  would  suggest  that  the  first  two 
lines  mean 

Tinder  one  stone  two  precious  gems  do  lie, 
Equal  in  worth,  wit,  lustre,  sanctity. 

W.  H.  ST.  JOHN  HOPE. 

WELSH  (8th  S.  vi.  149). — Your  correspondent 
J.  E.  will  co  doubt  obtain  the  information  he- 
requires  by  addressing  Lord  Llangattock,  the 
Hendre,  near  Monmouth.  E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 

HENRY  BRITTAN  WILLIS  (8th  S.  vii.  7).— The 
Pantechnicon  was  built  in  1830,  and  occupied 
about  two  acres  of  ground  in  Motcomb  Street, 
Belgrave  Square.  It  was  originally  erected  fo; 
the  sale  of  carriages,  works  of  art,  and  property  o 
every  description.  It  subsequently  became  the 
largest,  and  was  esteemed  the  safest,  "  fireproof ' 
warehouse  in  London  for  the  deposit  of  valuable 
household  goods  during  the  absence  of  the  nobilit] 
and  members  of  Parliament  from  their  town  resi 
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dences.     It  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  February  13 
1874,  of  which  a  fall  description,  with  illustrations, 
appeared    in    the    Illustrated    London  News   of 
February  21. 

The  Athenceum  of  April  25,  1874,  says:  "We 
may  express  the  pleasure  many  feel  in  hearing  that 
Mr.  Willis  is  not  without  hopes  of  recovering  from 
the  debris  of  the  Pantechnicon  some,  at  least,  of 
his  buried  studies  and  pictures."  But  I  believe 
his  "  hopes  "  were  never  realized. 

Mr.  Willis  died  at  his  residence,  No.  12,  Palace 
Gardens  Terrace,  Kensington,  on  Jan.  17,  1884, 
and  was  buried  at  Kensington  Cemetery,  Han  well. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  memoir  which 
appeared  in  the  Athenceum  of  Jan.  26  : — 

"In  1874  we  recorded  with  sympathy  the  terrible 
misfortune  which  befell  him  on  the  burning  of  the 
Pantechnicon,  when  the  best  part  of  nearly  thirty  years' 
studies  from  nature  and  some  pictures  had  been  stored 
during  the  painter's  absence  from  town." 

EVBRARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 

Haydn's  '  Dictionary  of  Dates  '  states  that  the 
Pantechnicon,  in  Motcombe  Street,  Knightsbridge, 
was  burnt  down  Feb.  13-14,  1874,  and  rebuilt 
the  same  year.  If  the  English  newspapers,  which 
I  suppose  can  be  consulted  in  New  York,  do  not 
tell  enough  about  it,  doubtless  a  letter  to  the 
manager  will  obtain  all  that  is  wanted. 

C.  F.  S.  WAKREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

WHO   MURDERED    SHAKSPEARE    AGAIN,    ABOUT 

1730  ?  (8th  S.  vii.  9.)—  Nahum  Tate  was  not  con- 
sidered a  "great  poet"  even  in  1730.  Pope 
branded  him  as  a  drudge  and  a  plagiarist,  and 
forty  years  later  he  was  so  completely  forgotten 
that  Johnson  did  not  think  him  worthy  of  bio- 
graphy, even  among  poets  so  insignificant  as 
Yalden,  Stepney,  and  Pomfret.  He  died  in  1715, 
the  one  Irishman  among  the  laureates.  The  "great 
poet "  referred  to  was  probably  Pope,  who  pub- 
lished bis  quarto  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  1 725, 
and  "  again"  in  duodecimo  in  1728.  The  editing 
at  once  provoked  hostile  criticism,  and  Pope  was 
quickly  challenged  for  his  textual  emendations. 
Theobald  fired  the  first  shot  in  the  Homeric  war 
of  commentators.  In  1726  he  published  his  tract  : 
"  Shakspeare  restored  :  or  a  Specimen  of  the  many 
Errors  as  well  committed  as  unamended,  by  Mr. 
Pope  in  his  late  Edition  of  this  Poet.  Designed 
not  only  to  correct  the  said  Edition,  but  to  restore 
the  true  reading  of  Shakspeare  in  all  the  Editions 
ever  yet  published." 

Theobald  was  assisted  by  Warburton  in  his 
Shakesperean  studies,  hence  the  "two  of  the 
Criticks  Jury  "  referred  to.  As  a  result,  possibly, 
of  the  much  abused  "TibbaldV  tract,  Pope's 
edition  was  not  a  success.  He  was  publicly 
taunted  with  receiving  sums  which  entailed  loss 
on  his  publishers.  For  his  edition  of  Shakespeare 


he  received  217Z.  12s.,  and  his  assistants  68Z.lls.6d. 
750  of  this  edition  were  printed,  and  the  price  to 
subscribers  was  six  guineas.  Nearly  fifty  years  after, 
140  copies  were  unsold,  and  at  Jacob  Tonson's 
sale  were  disposed  of  at  16*.  per  set.  This  would 
account  for  "  the  inexpressible  Grief  and  Loss  "  of 
the  booksellers.  The  reference  to  "  Calves- Skin 
Coffins"  is  evidently  suggested  by  Pope  in  the 
'  Dunciad ': — 

Demand  new  bodies,  and  in  calf's  array, 
Rush  to  the  world  impatient  for  the  day. 

W.  A.  HENDERSON. 
Dublin. 

NOTATION  (8t!l  S.  vi.  508).— Vigesimal  systems 
of  notation  are  used  by  the  Avars,  the  Tides,  the 
A.nzuchs,  the  Tushi,  the  Lesgi,  the  Abkasians  or 
Circassians,  and  other  peoples  of  the  Caucasus,  as 
well  as  by  the  Ainos,  the  Basques,  and  the  ancient 
Etruscans.  There  are  vestiges  of  a  primitive 
vigesimal  system  in  some  Finnic  and  Turkic 
numerals.  In  Old  French  a  vigesimal  system, 
derived  possibly  from  the  Basque,  was  also  used, 
as  in  six-vingt  and  sept-vingt  for  120  and  140. 
This  survives  in  quatre-vingt  for  80,  and  in  the 
Hospital  "des  Quinze-Vingts,"  founded  to  support 
300  blind  people.  We  also  speak  of  three  score 
and  ten  and  four  score.  The  subject  has  been 
fully  discussed  by  Pott  in  his  work  on  '  Die 
quinare  und  vigesinmle  Zahlmethode,'  and  in  his 
'  Sprachenverschiedenheit  in  Europa  an  den  Zahl- 
wortern  nacbgewiesen.'  See  also  Schiefner,  '  Die 
Sprache  der  Uden,"  p.  20 ;  Rosen,  '  Die  sprache 
der  Lazen,'  pp.  9-11  ;  and  Schott,  '  Das  Zahlwort 
in  der  Tschudischen  Sprachenclasse.'  Lappenberg 
has  endeavoured  to  show  that  eight  was  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  radix.  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

The  Babylonians  had  a  notation  by  sixties,  or  by 
ten  and  six  alternately,  and  called  GO  a  "  BOSS," 
600  a  "neros,"  and  3,600  a  "  saros."  But  they 
seem  to  have  superseded  this  latterly  by  our 
present  centesimal  system.  We  have  actually 
perpetuated  their  older  notation  for  hours, 
minutes,  seconds,  and  divisions  of  circles. 

E.  L.  G. 

ISLAND  OF  BARBADOS  (8th  S.  vi.  26,  173,  279, 
477). — What  right  or  wrong  can  there  be  in  such 
a  matter  except  as  volet  usus  ?  It  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  the  less  reasonable  spelling  Barbadoes 
has  nearly  fallen  out  of  use ;  but  that  it  had  the 
right  of  general,  if  not  exclusive,  use  is  plain.  In 
'  English  Army  Lists  and  Commission  Registers,' 
compiled  by  Mr.  Dalton,  we  find  that  the  Bar- 
badoes Regiment  of  Foot  was  raised  in  1667, 
under  Sir  Tobias  Bridge,  from  whom  Bridgetown 
received  its  name.  Opposite  the  title-page  of 
Jefferey's  'Description  of  the  Spanish  Islands,' 
1762,  is  a  map  which  includes  the  English  posses- 
sion of  Barbadoes,  with  that  spelling ;  and  to  this 
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day  a  'Spanish-English  Dictionary'  translates 
Spanish  Barbadas  into  English  Barbadoes,  not  the 
compromise  of  Barbados.  I  have  a  copper  coin 
bearing  a  negro's  head  looking  to  dexter,  with  a 
coronet  of  alternate  fleurs-de-lis  and  crosses  patte'e 
surmounted  by  the  Prince  of  Wales'a  plume,  with 
motto  "I  serve."  Eeverse,  a  pineapple.  Bar- 
badoes penny,  1788.  The  Times  of  March  22, 
1838,  has  an  article  on  apprenticed  labourers  in 
Barbadoes.  The  '  Army  Lists '  continue  the 
spelling  with  an  e  into  their  time  of  print  and  per- 
manence, and,  indeed,  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years.  Then  there  was  a  time  in  which  Barbadoes 
might  be  found  in  one  part  of  the  '  Army  List,' 
Barbados  in  another,  reminding  those  who  took 
the  word  for  a  plural  of  Lindley  Murray's  remark, 
that  nouns  which  end  in  o  have  sometimes  e  added 
to  form  the  plural.  Finally,  Barbados  prevailed. 
But  officers  of  the  old  school  continued  to  like  their 
Barbadoes,  as  well  as  their  potatoes,  with  an  «,  and 
examples  may  be  seen  in  recently  published  letters 
of  no  distant  date. 

However,  Barbadoes  was  just  as  right  as  Lyons, 
Marseilles,  Sienna,  Teneriffe,  Manilla,  or  any 
other  place-name  of  foreign  origin  which  we  alter 
by  the  wanton  and  perplexing  addition  of  a  super- 
fluous letter,  without  any  plea  of  justification  on  the 
score  of  its  being  Anglicized  by  the  change.  In- 
deed it  was  more  right  than  some  of  these,  for  it 
had  that  general  acceptance  which  some  of  these, 
fortunately,  have  not.  KILLIGREW. 

PISTOLS  (8th  S.  vi.  69,  255  ;  vii.  17).— Surely 
pistol  as  a  verb  is  common.  I  remember  in  one  of  Mr. 
Neale's  stories  the  guide  of  some  troops  loses  his 
way,  whereon  the  officer  in  command  places  before 
him  this  pleasing  alternative  :  "  Sirrah,  I  will  give 
you  five  minutes  to  recollect  yourself ;  then  if  you  do 
not  lead  you  shall  be  pistolled  now,  and  if  yon  leac 
wrong  you  shall  be  hung  to-morrow." 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

[In  a  similar  manner  has  "  I  will  knife  you,"  for  " '. 
will  run  a  knife  into  you,"  come  into  current  vulga 
menace.] 

LADY  MART  GREY,  ALIAS  KEYS  (8th  S.  vi.  301 
457). — I  am  afraid  the  exact  date  of  the  marriag 
of  Lady  Mary  with  Thomas  Keys  is  at  the  presen 
time  not  to  be  determined ;  possibly  in  the  futun 
a  record  now  hidden  in  dusty  obscurity  may  revea 
it.  I  have  followed  the  clue  which  MR.  FYNMORI 
thought  might  lie  in  the  letter  of  William  Lore 
Howard  (of  Effingham)  to  Cecil,  where  the  mar 
riage  of  Grey  and  Keys  is  said  to  have  taken  plac 
"  on  the  evening  his  [Howard's]  cousin  Knolly 
was  married  ";  but  neither  is  the  date  of  Knollys' 
marriage  discoverable.  The  moat  complete  an 
careful  pedigree  of  Knollys  is  perhaps  that  fur 
nished  by  Dr.  Lee  in  his  '  History  of  St.  Mary'i 
Thame.'  I  gather  from  it  that  the  "  cousi 


Inollys  "  was  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Francis. 
[e  is  shown  to  have  married  Margaret,  daughter 
:  Sir  Ambrose  Cave,  but  no  nearer  approach  to 

date  of  this  marriage  is  found  than  "before 
April  11,  1568,"  and  that  is  a  long  way  off  if  the 
vents  took  place  in  August,   1565.     It  is  not 
kely  that  Dr.   Lee  would  have  rested   content 
ith  this  ambiguity  if  greater  precision  had  been 
ttainable  ;  and  for  the  present  we  must,  I  think, 
e  content  to  say  that  the  nuptials  which  have 
nterested  us  were  celebrated  a  few  days  before 
Vugust  20,   1565,  the  date   of   Lord  Howard's 
etter. 

I  may  add  that  the   above-mentioned  Henry 
Jnollys  died  in  1583,  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
ather,  and,  not  leaving  a  son,  his  brother  William 
iccame  heir  to  Sir  Francis,  and  was,  with  other 
onours,  created  E*rl  of  Banbury.    The  kinship 
f  Howard  with  Knollys  appears  thus  :  Thomas, 
econd  Duke  of  Norfolk,  had  by  different  wives, 
with  other  issue,  William,  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
iam,  and  Elizibeth  Howard  =  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn, 
5arl    of  Wiltshire,  issue  (besides  a  son)   Anne 
5oleyn  =  King  Henry  VIII.,  issue  Queen  Eliza- 
)eth,  and  Mary  Boleyn  =  William   Carey,  issue 
with  other)  Katherine  Carey  =  Sir  Francis  Knollys, 
ssue  Henry  Knollys,  and  other.     Thus  Henry 
Knollys  was  great-grandson  of  Elizabeth  Howard, 
lalf-sister  of  William,  Loid  Howard  of  Effingham ; 
and  that  Howard  and  Knollys  should  have  been 
iontemporary  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  their 
common  ancestor,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  having 
tiad  very  numerous  issue  (sixteen   children),   it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  daughter  Elizabeth, 
being  one  of  the  elder  children,  was  much  older 
than  her  half-brother  William  of  the  second  and 
younger  issue.     Lord  Howard  died  an  old  man  in 
1573,  and  Henry  Knollys  was  young  when  he  died 
in  1583. 

The  consanguinity  of  both  Howard  and  Knollys 
with  the  queen  is  also  evident. 

W.  L.  BUTTON. 

27,  Elgin  Avenue,  Westbourne  Park,  W. 

YEOMAN  (8">  S.  vi.  104,  178,  235,  291,  490).— 
From  the  rhyme  quoted  by  the  REV.  JOHN  PICK- 
FORD  we  may  gather  another  meaning  of  this  word. 
The  yeoman  of  Kent  let  his  land,  or  parts  of  it, 
to  tenant  farmers  ;  and  the  yearly  rents  were 
received,  not  paid,  by  him.  Had  the  yeoman  been 
a  rent-payer  he  could  hardly  have  bought  out  the 
knight,  the  gentleman,  and  the  laird  with  the 
proceeds.  JOHN  PAKENHAM  STILWELL. 

Hilfield. 

The  rhyme  quoted  by  MR.  PICKFORD  at  the  last 
reference  is  not  conclusive  in  proving  a  yeoman  to 
have  been,  even  in  Kent,  a  tenant  farmer  rather 
than  a  farming  freeholder,  which  is  surely  the 
comraonlv  accepted  use  of  the  word.  The  "  yeo- 
man of  Kent "  could  hardly  buy  out  "  the  knight  " 
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or  "  the  laird  "  with  the  rent  which  he  paid  to  a 
landlord,  although  he  might  do  so  with  the  rent  or 
rent-value  of  his  own  freehold.  Nor  is  MR. 
PENNY'S  dictum  on  the  same  page  to  be  accepted 
without  demur,  that  a  yeoman  ranks  necessarily 
below  a  gentleman.  I  am  almost  sure  that  I  have 
seen  coat  armour  on  the  tombs  of  yeomen,  who 
were  described  as  yeomen  on  their  tombs.  This 
was  at  Upton,  in  Bucks,  a  county  famous  for  its 
yeomen.  But  it  was  many  years  ago,  and  I  cannot 
be  quite  positive.  The  name  was  Stiles. 

A.  T.  M. 

At  the  last  reference  is  not  in  statu  pvpulari  a 
misprint  for  in  statu  pupillari  ?  I  have  never  met 
with  the  former  expression. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

DECAPITATION  FOR  HIGH  TREASON  (8tB  S.  vii. 
27).— In  England,  in  1802,  Col.  Despard  and  some 
of  his  companions  were  hanged  first  and  then 
decapitated.  In  1820,  Thistlewood  and  the  other 
Cato  Street  conspirators  were  beheaded  after  being 
hung.  In  all  the  executions  for  high  treason  in 
Ireland,  1798-1803,  decapitation  was  practised. 
So  late  as  1848,  in  Ireland,  the  sentences  on  W. 
Smith  O'Brien  and  companions  included  decapita- 
tion. I  believe  the  Cato  Street  conspirators  were 
the  last  persons  in  the  three  kingdoms  on  whom 
the  barbarous  ceremony  was  performed. 

FRANCESCA. 

The  last  occasion  of  decapitation  for  high  treason 
in  England  was,  I  fancy,  that  of  Thistlewood  and 
his  four  companions  for  the  Cato  Street  con- 
spiracy. I  take  the  following  from  Thornbury's 
'  Old  Stories  Retold '  (p.  255)  :— 

"  Exactly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  last  man  was 
hung,  the  order  was  given  to  cut  the  bodies  down.  The 
heads  were  then  haggled  off  with  brutal  clumsiness  with 
a  surgeon's  knife.  The  mob  expressed  loudly  their 
horror  and  disgust,  more  especially  when  the  turnkey 
who  exhibited  the  heads  dropped  that  of  Brunt.  '  Hallo, 
butter-fingers  ! '  shouted  a  rough  voice  from  the  rolling 
crowd  below.  The  day  had  gone  by  for  such  useless 
brutality." 

This  horrible  scene  was  enacted  on  May  1, 1820. 

E.  CLARE. 
Walthamstow. 

Haydn's  '  Dictionary  of  Dates '   mentions  the 

execution  of  William  Cundell  and  John  Smith, 

who  were  first  hanged  and  then  beheaded,  on  the 

lodge  of  Horsemonger  Lane  Gaol,  March  16, 1812. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

The  Cato  Street  conspirators,  in  1820,  were  the 
last  traitors  beheaded  after  hanging.  See  'N.  &  Q.,' 
8«"  S.  iii.  213.  C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford  Coventry. 

ALQERINE  ACT  (8th  S.  vi.  186,  332).— I  have 
just  stumbled  acros  an  instance  in  which  Cobbett 
has  used  the  word  A  Igerine.  la  his  '  History  of 


the  Protestant  Reformation,'  letter  v.,  paragraph 
163,  he  writes  :  — 

"  Thus,  then,  it  was  an  act  of  sheer  tyranny;  it  was 
a  pure  Algerine  proceeding  at  last." 

From  the  remarks  which  he  makes  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  with  regard  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  March,  1636,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries,  there  is  no  doubt 
Cobbett  used  the  word  in  the  sense  of  "plundering." 
O'Connell  and  he  were  contemporary,  and  it  ia  not 
improbable  Cobbett's  use  of  the  term  is  similar  to 
the  former's  application  of  it  to  the  statute  men- 
tioned by  your  correspondent  K.  P.  D.  E. 

C.  P.  HALE. 

BARONETS  (8th  S.  vii.  27).— There  is  no  per- 
sonal decoration  or  badge  authorized  to  be  worn 
by  baronets  of  the  United  Kingdom,  though  they 
are  directed  to  bear  in  their  arms,  on  a  canton  or 
inescutcheon,  the  arms  of  Ulster,  viz.,  Argent,  a 
sinister  hand,  couped  at  the  wrist,  gules.  Baronets 
of  Nova  Scotia,  the  creation  of  which  ceased  with 
the  Stuart  monarchs,  in  addition  to  bearing  the 
arms  of  Nova  Scotia  on  a  canton  or  inescntcheon, 
were  granted  the  privilege,  by  royal  warrant, 
Nov.  17,  1629,  of  wearing  these  arms  in  a  badge, 
suspended  round  the  neck  by  a  ribbon  of  orange- 
tawny  silk.  HERBERT  MAXWBLL. 

There  was  (and  perhaps  still  is)  in  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  a  specimen  of  a  baronet's  badge. 
It  is  of  white  enamel,  elliptic  in  shape,  bearing  the 
red  hand,  and  set  round  with  precious  stones — 
ruby,  emerald,  and  diamond  alternately.  It  is  of 
British  workmanship,  dated  1664,  and  lent  by  Sir 
George  Dnckett,  Bart.  It  was,  if  I  remember 
right,  said  to  have  been  worn  by  Charles  II.'s 
ambassador  to  Holland.  CHARLES  S.  KING. 

Corrard,  Lisbellaw. 

A  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  no  robes, 
coronet,  or  distinctive  badge.  James  I.  created 
the  title  (by  patent)  in  1611,  and  owing  to  disputes 
having  arisen  on  the  question  of  precedency,  the 
king  issued  a  decree,  dated  May  28, 1612,  to  settle 
the  point.  To  this  decree  it  was  added  that  the 
baronets  and  their  eldest  sons  should  be  knighted, 
and  that  they  and  their  descendants  should  bear, 
either  in  a  canton  in  their  coats  of  arms  or  in  an 
escutcheon,  the  arms  of  Ulster,  namely,  in  a  field 
argent,  a  hand  gules.  From  the  year  1627  to  the 
present  time  it  has  been  a  grievance  that  persons 
of  this  rank  have  no  distinctive  badge.  (See  '  The 
Baronets,  their  Petitions  for  a  Badge  of  Distinction 
and  Claims  for  Vestments  and  Decorations.')  The 
badge  mentioned  by  J.  A.  C.  is  similar  to  the  one 
regulated  by  the  Committee  of  the  Order  for 
Privileges  founded  July  15,  1840.  This  badge, 
with  many  other  suggestions  respecting  other 
heraldic  ornaments  and  privileges  for  baronets 
recommended  by  this  Committee,  were  never 
granted  by  the  Crown.  For  further  information, 
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Consult  the  *  Baronetage '  for  1843,  by  Sir  Richard 
Brown.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

TYNDALL  AND  OARLTLB  (8tB  S.  vii.  68).— Prof. 
Tyndall's  article  'Personal  Kecollections  of  Thomas 
Oarlyle '  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for 
January,  1890,  and,  together  with  Prof.  Tyndall's 
speech  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Thomas 
•Carlyle,  Oct.  26,  1882,  will  be  found  in  the 
author's  'New  Fragments'  (Longmans).  1892. 

WM.  H.  PEET. 

KING  OF  JERUSALEM  (8th  S.  vii.  28). — This  was 
the  eighth  title  borne  by  Charles  I.  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  in  consequence  of  his  having,  in  1277,  pur- 
chased her  right  to  it  from  Maria,  daughter  of 
Bohemund,  Prince  of  Antioch  (Of.  '  Registres  du 
Roi  Charles  I.,'  1265-1285,  P.  Durrieu).  Charles, 
however,  by  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  the  Aragonese 
war,  was  unable  to  direct  his  attention  to  his 
rights  in  Palestine,  and  bequeathed  the  title  only 
to  his  son  and  successor,  Charles  II.  (Of.  '  Ray- 
naldus,'  1277).  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  fifty 
years  previously  Honoring,  in  order  to  unite  the  title 
with  that  of  Sicily, had  urged  John  of  Brienne,  then 
King  of  Jerusalem  in  right  of  his  wife  (Cf.  '  Ray- 
naldus,'  ad  ann.  1210),  to  marry  his  daughter 
Isabella  to  the  Emperor  Frederick,  King  of  Sicily. 
How  Frederick  forcibly  took  the  title  from  his 
bewildered  father-in-law  before  it  was  properly  his 
due  is  told  in  the  '  Chronicle '  of  Richard  of  San 
Oermano  :  "  Desponsata  puella,  Imperator  patrem 
requisivit,  ut  regna  et  regalia  jura  resignet.  Stupe- 
iactus  ille  obedit."  ST.  CLAIR  BADDELEY. 

"  We  have  now  gotten  Pantaleon,  a  Frenchman,  who 
succeeded  Robert  in  the  titular  patriarchship  of  Jeru- 
salem, to  be  pope,  by  the  name  of  Urban  IV.  To  advance 
the  holy  cause,  after  fourteen  years  interregnum  in  Syria, 
he  appointed  Charles,  Duke  of  Anjou,  younger  brother 
to  King  Louis  of  France,  King  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem, 

and  it  was  ratified  by  Clement  IV.  his  successor 

Ever  since,  the  twin  titles  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem  have 
gone  together ;  and  fit  it  is  that  the  shadow  should 
rfollow  the  substance." — '  History  of  the  Holy  War,'  by 
Thomas  Fuller,  D.D.,  chap.  xxv.  bk.  iv. 

The  date  was  1265.  ALICE. 

MILITARY  UNIFORM  (8th  S.  vii.  48).— In  reply 
to  GUALTERULUS,  I  am  not  aware  of  the  date 
when  the  drummers  of  the  8th  King's  Regiment 
commenced  to  wear  the  "  fleur-de-lys  "  lace.  It 
was  in  use  when  these  regimental  distinctions 
were  abolished  in  1866.  That  is  practically  all  I 
know  on  the  subject.  I  may  further  state  that  no 
fewer  than  eight  other  line  regiments  used  "  fleur- 
de-lys  "  lace  of  various  hues.  S.  M.  MILNE. 

•"  THE  BULL-ROARER"  (8tb  S.  vii.  7).— This  im 
plement — very  pleasing  to  noisy  boys,  not  so  much 
so  to  their  parents — was  very  common  in  London 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  There  was  one  dirty 
'hirsute  celebrity  who  sold  them  by  the  hundred 
"  Only  a  ha'peny  !  "  he  cried,  and  then  started  the 


diabolical  instrument.  Many  of  your  elder  readers 
must  remember  him.  I  have  before  me  an  excel- 
lent photograph  of  him,  from  a  perfect  likeness  by 
Gr.  Dance.  His  edition  of  the  toy  consisted  in  a 
small  cylinder,  attached  to  a  short  stick  by  a  horse- 
iair,  which  he  twisted  round  as  hard  as  he  could, 
and  produced  the  horrid  sound.  Clever  boys  also 
produced  a  certain  amount  of  irritating  noise  by  a 
notched  piece  of  wood  strung  on  to  a  short  handle. 

J.  C.  J. 

Mr.  Lang  does  somewhat  more  than  refer  to  this 
toy;  the  third  chapter  of  his  book  is  entirely 
devoted  to  it,  and  MR.  PATTERSON  may  there  find 
it  fully  described.  Mr.  Lang  speaks  of  it  as  a 
common  English  toy ;  but  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  it  used  by  an  English  lad  more  than 
once,  and  that  was  at  Epworth  a  few  weeks  ago. 
This  youth  was  probably  unpractised  in  its  use, 
for  he  by  no  means  raised  such  a  din  with  it  as  I 
should  have  expected  from  Mr.  Lang's  account. 
The  noise  might,  however,  have  been  heard  forty 
or  fifty  yards  away.  C.  C.  B. 

This  toy  is  often  very  common  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. I  have  known  it  over  fifty  years.  It  was 
called  "  the  hummer,"  but  now  more  generally 

the  hoo'r,"  the  name  given  to  the  factory  bull. 
The  rag  and  bone  gatherer  exchanges  it  for  his 
merchandise.  They  make  it  with  a  large  paper  pill- 
box, a  piece  of  thread,  and  a  stick.  To  make  a 
good  one,  get  a  length  of  stout  paper  tube,  about 
two  inches  long  and  one  and  a  half  inch  diameter 
(a  piece  of  a  print  roller),  cover  one  end  with  thin 
parchment — if  put  on  damp  it  will  be  tight  when 
dry — this  we  will  call  the  drum ;  get  about  eighteen 
inches  of  thread,  horsehair,  or,  better  still,  very  fine 
brass  binding  wire ;  at  one  end  fasten  a  little  cross- 
bar of  wood  (a  little  bit  of  a  match)  and  at  the 
other  end  a  loop  ;  the  handle  should  be  fashioned 
like  a  toy  drum-stick ;  pass  the  thread  through  a 
pin-hole  in  the  parchment  of  the  drum,  and  the 
loop  over  the  head  of  the  drum-stick.  It  is  now 
complete,  and  by  the  rapidity  in  swinging  it  round 
you  increase  or  diminish  the  sound.  Such  a  one 
as  now  described  would  be  heard  for  five  or  six 
hundred  yards.  J.  ASTLEY. 

Coventry. 

There  used  to  be — possibly  still  are — plenty  of 
specimens  of  this  kind  of  thing  as  children's  toys 
in  the  Lowther  Arcade  and  toy-shops  generally  ; 
possibly  mild  forms  of  the  "  implement  "  referred 
to  in  '  The  Great  Taboo '  and  *  Custom  and  Myth,' 
but  used  in  the  same  way  and  producing  a  similar 
sound.  I  fancy  we  used  to  call  them  "  buzzers." 
R.  W.  HACKWOOD. 

I  cannot  tell  how  to  make  the  "implement" 
bull-roarer,  but  the  query  has  reminded  me  how 
the  real  animal  was  made  to  roar  to  some  purpose : 

"  They  were  not  only  contented  to  burne  and  spoyle 
all  the  villages  thereto  adioyning,  but  also  they  would 
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raunge  twentie  or  thlrtie  miles  into  the  maine  lande,  and 
hairing  taken  a  Bull,  they  vsed  to  tie  him  to  a  stake,  and 
scorching  him  with  fagizottes,  they  woulde  force  him  to 
roare,  so  as  all  the  Cattell  in  the  Countrey  woulde  make 
towardes  the  Bull,  all  which  they  woulde  lightly  lead 
away,  and  furnish  the  campe  with  store  of  biefe."  — 
Holinshed's  '  Chronicles,'  vol.  i.,  "  Hyst.  Irelande,"p.  111. 

E.  K 

MACAULAT'S  NEW  ZEALANDER  (8th  S.  vii.  26). 
—  MR.  WALLER  will  find  his  discovery  anticipated 
by  Peter  Cunningham  in  his  edition  of  '  Walpole'a 
Letters'  (1857-9),  vol.  vi.  p.  153,  note. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

AUTHORS  OP  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (8">  S.  vii. 

29).— 

I  am  still  near,  &c. 

The  lines  inquired  for  by  MB.  COLEMAN  are  somewhat 
incorrectly  quoted  from  a  poem  by  the  late  Her.  J.  H. 
Newman  in  the  '  Lyra  Apostolica,'  entitled  '  Knowledge.' 
The  verse  is  as  follows  :  — 
I  still  am  near,  — 

Watching  the  smiles  I  prized  on  earth, 
Your  converse  mild,  your  blameless  mirth; 

Now  too  I  hear, 

Of  whispered  sounds  the  tale  complete, 
Low  prayers  and  musing  sweet. 

B.  H.  BOSTON. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &d. 
A  New  English  Dictionary.    By  James  A.  H.  Murray, 

LL.D.    Vol.  III.  Deceit—  Deject.    (Oxford,  Clarendon 

Press.) 

FOLLOWING  out  the  plan  already  noticed  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  as 
adopted,  the  present  part  of  vol.  Hi.  now  sees  the  light. 
It  is,  we  are  instructed  in  a  preliminary  note,  mainly 
occupied  with  words  compounded  with  the  Latin  and 
French  prefix  de,  though  other  words  of  importance  are 
interspersed.  Among  the  matters  of  historical  interest 
to  which  attention  is  drawn  is  Deity,  first  used  with  a 
capital  letter  by  N.  Bacon  in  1647,  and  said  by  Hannah 
More,  when  applied  to  the  Maker,  to  be  held  then  (1786) 
by  serious  minds  extremely  Pagan.  The  "  deck  of  a 
ship  is  not,  as  is  commonly  assumed,  taken  from  the 
Dutch,  since  the  word  is  known  in  English  a  century  and 
a  half  before  dek  is  recorded  in  Dutch.  Defense,  as  the 
Americans  spell  the  word,  and  defence  are  shown  to 
represent  two  originally  distinct  words.  Decoy  is  the 
subject  of  elaborate  explanation.  Among  the  forms 
given  are  decoye,  dequoy,  de  quoi,  duckquoy,  duckoy, 
duck-coy,  duccoy  —  some  of  these  names  seem  curious  when 
we  think  of  decoy-duck.  The  likelihood,  forcibly  urged 
by  C.  Stoffel,  that  decoy  is  the  Dutch  de  kooi  is  unsup- 
ported by  any  direct  evidence.  Decorum  first  occurs 
as  a  word  of  art  criticism.  There  are  in  the  present 
instalment  1,340  words,  of  which  1,111  are  main  words, 
and  6,500  quotations.  These  figures,  which  are  no  way 
distinctive,  may  be  held  to  be  applicable  to  the  dictionary 
as  a  whole.  Dr.  Murray  draws  special  attention  to 
decree,  dedicate,  deduce  and  deduct,  defalcate,  defeat, 
defend,  define,  deflect,  degenerate,  degrade,  degree,  deed 
deem,  deep,  deft,  deign,  decener,  deemster,  defeasance, 
defenestration,  defile,  deist,  &c.  The  remainder  of  D  is  far 
advanced,  and  the  speedy  completion  of  the  third  volume 
may  thus  be  confidently  anticipated.  Every  way  to  be 
commended  is  the  publication  in  quarterly  parts  of  this 
noble  and  heroically  prosecuted  undertaking.  It  keep 
the  book  ever  before  the  eyes  of  scholars  in  all  parts  o 


he  world,  and  is  decidedly  encouraging  to  those  who 
>egan  to  despair  of  seeing  the  completed  work. 

Tacitus :  The  Agricola  and  Oermania.  Translated  into- 
English  by  B.  B.  Townshend,  M.A.  (Methuen  &  Co.) 
DHESE  two  works  are,  for  an  Englishman,  among  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity.  The 
one  treats  of  the  national  stock  from  which  we  are 
derived,  the  other  describes  the  operations  of  a  Roman 
jeneral  upon  the  soil  which  we  have  now  occupied  more 
;han  fourteen  hundred  years.  It  may  be  said  of  both 
that  they  have  a  peculiar  beauty  of  their  own  as  literary 
productions  ;  the  '  Life  of  Agricola '  is  certainly  one  of 
:he  noblest  of  biographical  tributes  to  the  memory  of  a 
good  man. 

The  task  of  translating  Tacitus  is  one  that  may  well 
have  strong  attractions  for  a  scholar  who  enjoys  the 
uncommon  privilege  of  leisure.  To  do  such  work  hastily, 
or  under  pressure  of  time,  is  to  miss  the  point  very  often, 
and  to  lose  the  pleasure  throughout.  It  is  a  work  in. 
which  the  translation  of  prose  is  near  akin  to  the  trans- 
lation of  poetry— especially  social  and  epigrammatic 
poetry,  such  as  that  of  Horace  or  Martial.  Verbal 
fidelity  is  rarely  possible,  and  the  translator  has  to 
explore  a  wide  field  for  fit  equivalents.  Mr.  Townshend 
has  a  full  sense  of  his  author's  characteristics,  as  well  aa 
a  keen  eye  for  a  happy  phrase ;  and  these  qualifications 
give  zest  to  his  work. 

In  the  preface  he  makes  some  acknowledgments — to 
Dr.  Tylor  for  the  phrase  "  these  are  no  boy's  lovelocks," 
in  the  passage  where  Tacitus  is  describing  the  headdress 
of  the  Swabian  warriors ;  to  some  anonymous  translator 
for  the  phrase  "  in  the  springtime  of  her  rare  promise,'' 
where  Tacitus  is  speaking  of  his  betrothal  to  Agricola'i- 
daughter.  These  courtesies  not  only  witness  to  the 
translator's  honesty  and  candour,  but  they  also  are  full 
of  promise  for  the  quality  of  his  translation,  as  showing 
a  due  sense  of  the  felicity  which  is  required  to  match 
the  epigrammatic  phraseology  of  Tacitus.  And  we  have 
not  gone  far  in  the  book  before  this  anticipation  is 
verified.  Where  Tacitus,  in  the  exordium  of  the  '  Agri- 
cola,'  writes,  "  Adeo  virtutes  iisdem  temporibus  optime 
sestimantur,  quibus  facillime  gignnntur,"  Mr.  Townshend 
has  rendered  thus  :  "  Periods  that  were  prolific  of  great 
men  were  most  capable  of  appreciating  them."  This  is 
the  sort  of  rendering  which  not  only  does  justice  to  the 
original,  but  also  suggests  worthy  ideas  of  translation  to 
the  young  student  of  literature. 

If  it  is  the  translator's  first  aim  to  be  thoroughly  and 
idiomatically  English,  he  is  not  willing  to  sacrifice  a 
single  word  of  his  text.  When  we  come  upon  any  hitch 
in  the  general  smoothness  of  the  movement,  it  will  be 
found  due  to  his  minute  scrupulosity  in  this  particular. 
When  Tacitus  says  of  Agricola  (c.  ix.),  "  Ne  famam 
quidem,  cui  saepe  etiam  boni  indulgent,  ostentanda  vir- 
tute  aut  per  artem  quaesivit,"  this  is  not  a  passage  easy 
to  render  into  fluent  English  with  equivalent  value.  In 
sense  Mr.  Townshend  quite  satisfies  us ;  but  there  is 
a  little  distraction  of  sound  at  one  point — "  He  had  not 
even  the  hankering  after  fame,  which  is  the  infirmity  of 
even  the  good  ;  he  did  not  seek  it  either  by  advertising 
his  virtues  or  by  indirect  methods."  The  second  "  even 
causes  us  a  slight  jolt ;  but  when  we  refer  to  the  original, 
we  recognize  it  as  an  instance  of  persistent  fidelity.  In 
the  chapter  about  the  death  of  Agricola,  and  the  rumour 
that  he  was  poisoned — "  I  may  venture  to  state  that  I 
have  no  positive  knowledge  on  this  matter."  Here  we 
are  slightly  startled  by  the  very  modern  cast  of  the 
phraseology.  Doubtless  the  intention  of  fidelity  is  mani- 
fest ;  but  the  success  is  questionable.  May  it  not  be  that 
verbal  fidelity  has  been  misleading  here?  The  words 
are,  "  Nobis  mhil  comperti  affirmare  ausim,"  la  not  the 
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author's  meaning  rather  this :  "  I  could  not  undertaki 
to  eay  that  we  have  any  proof,  that  we  discovered  any 
thing  for  certain"? 

In  the  '  Germania '  an  oft-quoted  sentence  of  th< 
seventh  chapter  runs  thus  :  "  But  the  sharpest  spur  to 
their  valour  is  that  each  separate  squadron  or  column  is 
not  a  mere  casual  aggregation  of  chance  comers,  but  is 
composed  of  men  of  one  family  and  one  kin."  In  this 
chapter  there  is  one  word  that  appears  inadequate — 
"  To  his  mother  and  his  wife  he  brings  his  wounds,  and 
they  do  not  shrink  from  counting  them,  nor  from  search- 
ing them,"  &c.  Here  we  seem  to  want  a  more  specific 
word  than  "  search"  for  the  "  exigere  plagas  "  of  Tacitua. 
Is  it  not  rather  "probe  "  1 

There  is  no  Latin  prose  writer  that  opens  a  wider 
field  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  translator,  nor  any  for 
whose  sentences  it  would  be  harder  to  produce  absolute 
and  indisputable  equivalents.  It  is  only  due  praise  to 
Mr.  Townshend  to  say  that  his  translation  breathes 
everywhere  the  literary  spirit  of  the  original,  and  that  it 
is  not  only  readable,  but  readable  with  pleasure. 

Costume  of  Colonial  Times.     By  Alice  Morse  Earle. 

(Nutt.) 

THIS  interesting  volume  comes  from  New  York,  and  is 
principally  occupied  with  America.  It  supplies  a  his- 
tory of  dress  in  various  American  states,  and  a  glossary 
of  articles  of  dress,  which  is  a  work  of  considerable 
labour  and  erudition.  There  are  few  occupied  with 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  literature  who  will 
not  derive  advantage  from  consulting  its  pages.  Dress 
in  America  was,  to  the  colonist,  "  an  important  badge  of 
rank,"  and  in  the  South,  at  least,  no  Puritanical  dislike 
of  it  existed.  Specially  interesting  to  the  student  are 
the  prices  of  dress  which  are  given.  In  most  cases,  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  these  are  supplied  in  pounds  of 
tobacco.  We  thus  find  that  in  the  year  1643  the  entire 
making  of  a  suit,  with  all  appurtenances,  came  to  378 
pounds  of  tobacco,  which,  in  these  days,  at  least,  would 
represent  a  considerable  sum .  It  is  amusing  to  read  of  the 
list  of  costly  and  modish  articles  ordered  near  the  middle 
of  last  century  by  George  Washington  for  his  little  step- 
daughter, Miss  Ouster,  then  aged  four.  Among  the 
things  for  this  juvenile  fine  lady  are  "  8  pairs  kid  mits, 
4  pairs  gloves,  2  pairs  silk  shoes,  4  pairs  Calumanco 
shoes,  2  fans,  2  masks,  2  bonnets,  a  stiffened  coat  of 
fashionable  silk  made  to  packthread  stays,"  &c.  The 
whole  of  the  introduction  is  specially  curious  and  inter- 
esting, and  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied.  To  under- 
stand the  value  of  the  glossary,  reference  should  be  made 
to  such  headings  as  "  Lace,"  ''Rails,"  "Skilts,"  "  Wig," 
and  a  hundred  others.  "Whitney,"  or  "  witney,"  a  heavy 
and  rather  coarse  cloth,  said  to  have  been  in  universal 
use  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  largely  manufactured 
n  Yorkshire  at  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  To 
many  people  this  will  be  a  useful  book  of  reference. 
Most  antiquaries  will  read  it  with  pleasure. 

Billiographica.  Part  IV.  (Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 
THE  fourth  quarterly  part  of  Bibliographica  concludes 
the  first  volume,  the  title-page  and  preliminary  matter 
to  which  (including  index)  it  contains.  The  opening 
promise  of  the  periodical  has  been  well  carried  out,  and 
the  volume  constitutes  a  noteworthy  contribution  to 
bibliography.  It  has  a  character  and  an  importance 
which  previous  works  of  the  class  have  lacked,  and  may, 
with  fair  hope  of  success,  be  pitted  against  similar  works 
in  other  countries.  Quite  excellent  are  the  contents  of 
the  present  number.  These  lead  off  with  an  admirable 
essay  by  Mr.  E.  Maunde  Thompson  on  '  English  Illus- 
trated Manuscripts.'  This  is  brilliantly  illustrated, 
the  first  illumination,  reproduced  from  the  MS.  com- 
monly known  as  Queen  Mary's  Psalter,  representing  the 


Last  Judgment.  This  Mr.  Maunde  Thompson  modestly 
calls  a  successful  reproduction.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  under 
the  title  of  '  An  Elizabethan  Bookseller,'  deals  with  the 
career  of  Edward  Blount,  to  whom  we  owe  many  of  the 
most  priceless  volumes  in  the  English  language.  In 
'  Bibliotheca  Meadiana '  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  deals  with 
the  noble  collection  made  by  Dr.  Meade  and  celebrated 
by  Pope : — 

And  Books  for  Mead,  and  Butterflies  for  Sloane. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Macray  gives  an  interesting  list  of  dedica- 
tions to  Englishmen  by  foreign  authors.  Mr.Wm.  Morris 
deals  with  the  woodcuts  in  Ulm  and  Augsburg  incunables, 
Mr.  Robinson  with  'A  Sforza  Book  of  Hours,'  and  Mr. 
Butler  with  '  The  Initial  Blocks  of  some  Italian  Printers.' 
The  number  is  excellent  is  all  respects.  Further  com- 
munications of  no  less  interest  are  promised. 

L'Echo  de  la  Semaine  (Paris,  Paul  Ollendorff),  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  French  journals,  gives,  in  a 
recent  number,  a  highly  sympathetic  and  eulogistic 
notice  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  with  an  admirably 
executed  translation  of  some  of  his  poems  by  M.  B.  H. 
Gausseron,  whose  close  knowledge  of  English  literature 
is  once  more  exhibited, 

MR.  H.  G.  GRIFFINHOOFE  has  published  in  pamphlet 
form  (Monmouth,  Maugh  &  Son)  a  very  interesting 
account  of  The  Mediaval  Tiles  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Monmouth.  The  work  has  archaeological  and  historical 
value  far  in  advance  of  its  modest  appearance. 

THE  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart  announces  the  completion  of 
his  editions  of  Spenser  and  Daniel,  of  which  many  sub- 
scribers will  be  glad  to  hear.  He  also  announces  the 
discovery  of  four  missing  works  of  Nicholas  Breton  and 
that  of  a  volume  of  poems,  hitherto  unprinted,  by 
Massinger,  Beaumont,  Bacon,  Randolph,  and  other 
writers  of  the  Shakspearian  epoch.  This  last  find  has 
seen  made  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Limited  editions 
of  these  trouvailles  are  promised. 
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We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate," 

W.    F.   D.   CHAMBERS   ("Scientific  Text-books").— 
These  are  so  numerous  and,  as  a  rule,  so  good,  that  it  is 
Hot  easy  to  recommend  one  in  especial.    We  know  of  no 
nanual  of  technique  of  versification  we  can  recommend. 
Consult,  in  a  library,  Dr.  Guest  on '  English  Rhythms.' 
H.  W.  PRIDMORE  ("Prices  of  Books").— Lowndes's 
Bibliographer's  Manual '  gives  the  principal  informa- 
ion  attainable  on  the  subject. 

KOT1CS. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Sditor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  " — Advertisements  and 
Jusiness  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher " — at  the  Office, 
bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
o  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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LETTERS  FROM  LADY  ELIZABETH  WINWOOD. 

The  following  five  letters,  copied  from  the  ori- 
ginals at  Ditton  by  Mr.  Chas.  Montagu-Douglas 
Scott,  are,  by  permission  of  the  Duchess  Dowager 
of  Buccleucb,  offered  for  preservation  in  the  pages 
of  N.  &  Q.'  They  may  afford  some  light  to  the 
future  inquirer  in  his  search  for  matter  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  the  period  when  they  were  written. 
They  enable  us  to  see  something  of  the  inner  life 
of  Westminster  School,  and  give  us  a  somewhat 
favourable  glimpse  of  its  castigating  master. 

From  Lady  Winwood  to  Lord  Montagu  of  Boughton  ; 
original  letter  at  Ditton  Park. 

Mr  HONOURED  LORD, — Acordinge  to  your  dessire  your 
eonne  and  my  daughttor  haue  mette,  and  made  some 
triall  each  of  other's  affections,  which  I  did  the  readyer 
give  way  to,  being  well  persuaded  of  your  Lo:  bountifull 
and  noble  dispotione,  and  well  assured  of  your  religious 
profestione,  and  hairing  good  hope  Mr  Montagu  will  he 
in  euerie  of  these  approve  himself e  to  be  descended  of  so 
worthy  a  father.  Upon  my  earnest  pressure  of  him  to 
•dealle  clearly  with  me  in  his  likinge,  he  professed  freely 
that  of  him  selfe,  and  not  by  the  labor  of  frends,  hee  did 
aflfectt  my  Daughttor  :  which  gives  me  much  satisfaction, 
and  though  I  can  not  yett  give  your  Lo:  the  like  in  my 
daughttor,  yett  I  see  good  hopes  to  inuite  you  to  Towne, 
and  such  as  althinges  sucksedinge  from  your  Lo:  and 
Mr  Montagu  according  to  our  present  expectation  of  you 
both  :  gives  me  good  reason  to  be  leaue  shee  may  incline 
to  receaue  your  sonne  with  the  affection  he  dessires— 


if  it  please  your  Lo:  therefore  to  haggard  a  journey 
heather  to  satisfy  these  thinges  that  are  yet  imperfite  in 
your  offers,  and  to  inlarge  those  that  are  yett,  both  in 
respects  of  her  portion,  and  your  Lo:  Honour  to  small, 
I  doe  verie  well  hope  (for  your  Lo:  shall  finde  me  in 
nothinge  unreasonable)  that  the  marriage  may  proceed 
to  Gode's  Glorie,  theyre  content,  and  Your  Lo:  &  my 
Comfort,  wch  is  the  harty  prayer  of  your  Honnors 
frend  &  seruant 

ELIZ:  WINWOOD. 

I  besetch  your  Lo:  be  pleased  to  present  my  dew 
respects  and  seruis  to  your  Lady. 

London  the  13  Februarie  1632. 
To  the  Right  Honourable  and  my  verie  good  Lord, 
Lord  Montagu  this. 

Edward,  first  Baron  Montagu,  to  whom  this 
letter  was  addressed,  was  born  at  Hemington, 
circa  1563,  and  created  Baron  Montagu  of 
Boughton,  19  Jas.  I.  He  was  buried  in  Weekley 
Church,  June  26,  1644.  By  his  first  wife,  Eliza- 
beth Jeffery,  he  had  one  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
married  to  first  Earl  Lindsey.  His  second  wife, 
Frances  Cotton,  bore  him  Edward,  the  subject  of 
the  above  letter;  William,  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  ;*  Christopher,  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two ;  and  Frances,  married  to  John,  Earl 
of  Rutland.  His  third  wife  was  Anne  Crouch, 
who  survived  him  four  years  and  was  buried  in 
Weekley  Church,  July  12,  1648.  She  is  the  Lady 
Montagu  referred  to  in  the  following  letters. 

The  writer  of  these  letters  was  daughter  and 
coheir  of  Nicholas  Ball,  of  Totness,  co.  Devon,  and 
Bristol,  merchant.  She  married  Sir  Ralph  Win- 
wood,  Knt.,  of  Ditton  and  Quainton,  co.  Bucks,  and 
survived  him  forty  years,  living  most  of  that  time  at 
Ditton  Park.  Her  stepfather  was  Sir  Thomas  Bod- 
ley.  The  marriage  between  the  two  young  people 
mentioned  in  this  letter  did  not,  it  may  be  feared, 
produce  quite  the  amount  of  happiness  which  the 
writer  appears  to  have  anticipated,  for  the  bride  is 
reported  to  have  offended  her  father-in-law,  when 
visiting  him  at  Boughton,  by  absenting  herself 
from  family  worship.  Her  Puritanical  tendencies 
caused  her  to  object  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  (See  Fuller's  '  Worthies.')  She  died 
before  her  husband  succeeded  to  the  title,  and  was 
buried  in  the  family  vault  of  Little  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, London.  The  funeral  expenses  amounted 
to  11.  2s.  4d.f 

The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  Edward,  who 
was  killed  in  the  naval  engagement  off  Bergen, 
1665  ;  Ralph,  afterwards  first  Duke  of  Montagu  ; 
and  Elizabeth  ;  all  of  whom  are  referred  to  in  the 
following  letters. 

Mr.  Edward  Montagu  succeeded  to  his  father's 
title  and  estates  in  1644.  CHAS.  WISE. 

Weekley,  Kettering. 

(To  le  continued.) 


*  For  some  account  of  him  and  his  wife  see  Pepya. 
He  was  buried  in  Weekley  Church.  Sept.  10, 1706. 
f  MS,  atJDitton  Park. 
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'PICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY': 

NOTES  AND  CORRECTIONS. 
(See  6t»  s.  xi.  105,  443 ;  xii.  321 ;  7'h  S.  i.  25,  82,  342, 
376:  ii.  102,  324,  355;  iii.  101,  382;  iv.  123,  325,  422  ; 
T.  3  43, 130,  362,  463,  506;  vii.  22, 182,  202,  402 ;  viii. 
123  382;  ix.  182,  402 ;  x.  102 ;  xi.  162,  242,  342 ;  xii. 
102  •  8th  S.  i.  162,  348,  509;  ii.  82, 136,  222,  346,  522; 
iii.  183;  iv.  384;  v.  82,  284,  504;  w.  142,  383.) 

Vol.  XLI. 

P.  1.  James  Nichols  reprinted  his  edition  of 
Pearson  '  On  the  Creed,'  1848. 

P.  4  b.  For  "  Nicholson  "  read  Nicolson  (55). 

P.  12  b.  Nicholson,  Governor  of  Maryland,  was 
assisted  by  Bp.  Patrick, '  Autob.,'  227. 

P.  29  a.  On  Benyowsky,  see  '  N.  &  Q.,'  8th  S. 
vi.  481  ;  vii.  4,  63. 

P.  34  a.  S  within,  better  Swithun. 

P.  69  b.  For  "  Cetic  "  read  Celtic. 

P.  75  a.  For  "  comtumacious  "  read  contumaci- 
ous. 

P.  SOb.  "tarnaket"? 

P.  90  b.  Edward  Noel,  Zt.  and  Barfc.  Owen 
dedicated  a  book  of  epigrams  to  him. 

P.  94  b.  Nokes.  Bullock  succeeded  him  in  the 
part  of  Bubble,  "and  is  not  much  below  him," 
Guardian,  June  15, 1713. 

P.  105  a.  F.  L.  Norden's  'Travels'  formed 
vol.  iv.  of  a  'Compendium  of  Modern  Travels,' 
London,  1757. 

P.  109  a.  Chair  organ,  see  '  N.  E.  D.,'  s.v. 
"  chair,"  and  '  N.  &  Q.,'  7">  S.  vii.  87,  254. 

P.  112  b.  For  "Overston"  read  Overstone 
(xxxiv.  224). 

P.  114  a.  Robert  Norman's  '  Attractiue '  is 
quoted  in  Blundevile's  'Exercises,'  third  ed., 
1606,  353,  356  b. 

P.  133  a.  John  Norris.  See  Locke's  'Letters,' 
1708,  pp.  16,  173,  182,  189,  235,  239. 

P.  134  a,  line  3.  For  "Hearn"  read  Eearne. 

P.  154  b.  Edw.  North's  benefaction  to  Peter- 
house,  Willet, '  Synopsis  Papismi,'  1600,  p.  960. 

P.  154  b.  Sconington  1    Perhaps  Sinnington. 
,    P.  158  a.  Wm.  Clagett,  D.D.,  married  Thomasin 
North,  kinswoman  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  who  gave 
her  husband  a  benefice  in  Bucks.      'Seventeen 
Sermons,'  1699,  vol.  i.  pref. 

P.  201  b.  For  "  Earle  "  read  Erie. 

P.  209  b.  Fletcher  Norton,  see  'Letters  of 
Junius '  (1807),  pp.  45,  59,  196. 

P.  209  b,  lines  23,  61.  Omit  "  that,"  Us. 

P.  245  b.  A.  Nowell  and  Ascham,  see  '  Life  of 
Ascham,'  at  end  of  his  *  Epistt.,'  1602,  pp.  671  sq. 

Pp.  245  b,  248  a.  For  "Jewell"  read  Jewel 
(247  b). 

P.  248  a.  For  "  Pankhurst"  read  Parkhurst. 

P.  252  b.  Nowell.  See  under  Macgowan,  John, 
xxxv.  92 ;  the  Shaver's  Sermon  was  reprinted, 
Leeds,  1812. 

P.  274.  Nnnn.  See  Miller, '  Singers  and  Songs," 
second  edition,  1369. 


P.  279.  Nathaniel  Nye  also  published  two 
Almanacks  for  1645,  one  of  which  was  "  calculated 
for  the  meridian  of  Brumicham";  copies  in  Dr. 
Williams's  Library;  another,  1642,  '  N.  &  Q.,* 
6th  S.  xii.  384. 

Pp.  279-282.  Mr.  G.  H.  F.  Nye  is  collecting 
for  a  '  Life  of  Philip  Nye.' 

Pp.  282-3.  Stephen  Nye.  John  Jackson,  rector 
of  Rossington  (xxix.  94  a),  printed  an  '  Examina- 
tion '  of  Nye's  '  Articles  of  Divine  Unity,'  1715. 

P.  287  a,  line  29.  For  "  time  "  read  tones. 

P.  291  a.  For  "the  church"  read  holy  orders. 

Pp.  292-3.  Henry  Oasland,  minister  at  Bewdley,, 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Worcestershire 
Association,  Baxter's  'Reformed  Pastor,'  165<J, 
paper  at  end. 

P.  297  a,  and  often.  For  "  catholic  "  read  Roman 
Catholic. 

P.  317  b.  Bp.  O'Brien's  *  Sermons  on  Faith,'  see 
Newman,  '  Justification,'  1838,  pref. 

P.  331.  For  "the  ostracism  of"  read  in  being 
ostracized  with. 

Pp.  388-9.  Daniel  O'ConnelL  See  Ulust.  Lond, 
News,  July  31,  Aug.  14,  1847. 

P.  402.  Feargus  O'Connor.  See  Illust.  Lond. 
News,  April  15,  1848. 

P.  449  b.  For  "  Henthorne  "  read  Henthorn. 

W.  0.  B. 

Sir  Peter  Lely  (xxxiii.  19-21).— On  Jan.  18, 
1661/2,  the  House  of  Commons  ordered  "That 
Mr.  Peter  Lely  be  inserted  into  the  Bill  for 
Naturalization "  ('  Commons'  Journals,'  vol.  viii, 
p.  347) ;  and  three  days  later  "  Peter  Lely,  in 
order  to  his  Naturalization,  did  take  the  Oaths  of 
Allegiance  and  Supremacy  "  (ibid.,  p.  348). 

Humphry  Morice,  1671?-1731  (xxxix.  44).— 
To  the  account  of  the  legal  struggles  of  his  widow 
it  should  be  added  that  among  the  deaths  recorded 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  August,  1743" 
(vol.  xiii.  p.  408),  is  "Aug.  30,  Mrs.  Morice, 
Relict  of  the  late  Humphry  Morice,  Esq.,  of  the 
Bruises  she  received  on  being  overturn'd  in  her 
Coach."  ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 

Rev.  Daniel  Henry  Haigh  (xxiii.  440). — In  the 
notice  of  this  accomplished  antiquary  a  mis-state- 
ment is  repeated,  which  has  evidently  been  taken 
from  the  Yorks.  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  vi. 
p.  53. 

The  notice  states  that  before  joining  the  Roman 
Church  on  Jan.  1,  1847,  Mr.  Haigh  bad  in  great 
part  built  a  new  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints, 
in  York  Road,  Leeds.  This  statement  is  not 
correct,  and  the  Leeds  Intelligencer  for  Nov.  2, 
1850,  in  its  account  of  the  consecration  of  the 
church  on  the  previous  day,  gives  the  following 
particulars. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  church  was  laid  on 
Oct.  28,  1846,  the  site  having  been  purchased 
from  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  an  offertory, 
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1,2007.,  at  the  consecration  of  St.  Saviour's, 
Leeds,  the  church  given  by  Dr.  Pusey ;  and  Mr. 
Haigh  offered  to  build  a  large  and  handsome 
church  to  cost  15,OOOJ. 

"But  the  high  hopes  and  expectations  raised  by  this 
event  were  lated  soon  to  be  blighted  by  Mr.  Haigh's 
secession  from  the  Church  of  England.  Nothing  further 
was  done  in  the  matter  until  the  district  was  endowed 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  when  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  present  (and  first)  incumbent,  the  Rev.  W. 
Randall,  aided  by  a  committee  of  twelve  gentlemen  in 
the  town,  the  present  church  was  raised." 

The  Tablet  is  given  by  the  Yorks.  Archaeological 
Journal  as  an  authority,  and  this  may  account  for 
the  origin  of  the  inaccuracy. 

Mr.  Haigh  spent  the  15,0002.  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  at  Erdington,  near  Birmingham. 

G.   D.    LUMB. 

J.  H.  Newman  (xl.  340).  —  Some  important 
trrata  in  the  life  of  J.  H.  Newman.  He  was  not 
appointed  Whitehall  preacher  by  Howley  ;  but  he 
was  "sounded"  about  taking  the  office  by  Blomfield, 
and  refused,  all  which  he  tells  in  the  'Apologia.'  It  is 
unfair  to  say  that  Kingsley's  article  in  Macmillan 
was  anonymous,  for  it  was  signed  "  C.  K.,"  initials 
as  clear  to  Macmillan's  readers  as  "  J.  H.  N."  to 
Parker's  readers.  Newman's  first  sermon  was 
preached  at  Worton,  not  "  Warton";  but  this  is  an 
error  copied  from  his  '  Letters.'  Newman  was  a 
rural  dean,  which  Mr.  Lilly  omits  to  mention  ;  see 
the  '  Letters.' 

By  the  way,  on  p.  65  of  Mr.  Lilly's  '  Character- 
istics from  J.  H.  Newman,'  by  printing  "  does  no 
harm,"  instead  of  does  us  harm,  the  sense  of  a 
passage  from  the  '  Apologia '  is  spoiled. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

Sir  John  Gell  (xxi.  113).— To  the  notice  of  Sir 
John  Gell  may  be  added  that  his  first  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, was  buried  at  Wirksworth,  Oct.  26,  1644. 
The  notice  omits  any  mention  of  his  children. 

G.  E.  P.  A. 

PARISH  COUNCILS  AND  THEIR  COMMON  SEALS. 
— Those  interested  in  the  derivation  of  our  rural 
place-names  will  note  with  attention  the  following 
extract  from  the  South  Bucks  Standard.  Those 
responsible  for  such  official  designs  will  no  doubt 
be  careful  in  accepting  any  hastily  offered  sug- 
gestions from  even  the  "oldest  inhabitant"  in 
settling  the  interesting  question  of  our  town 
nomenclature.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Beaconsfield 
District  Council, — 

"  Mr.  Charsley  informed  the  Council  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  common  seal,  and  submitted  a  design 
which  he  eaid  was  drawn  by  an  architect  friend  of  his 
who  was  interested  in  the  town.  The  design  was  a  beech 
tree  surrounded  by  the  name  of  the  Council  in  bold 
letters.  This,  Mr.  Charsley  observed,  would  be  appro- 
priate, as  the  name  Beaconsfield  was  derived  from  Beech 
Field.  Sir  Edward  Lawson  moved  that  the  design  with 


a  slight  alteration  in  the  drawing  of  the  tree,  be  adopted 
for  the  seal  of  the  Council,  and  that  the  clerk  be  em- 
powered to  get  it  made  as  cheaply  as  possible.  This 
was  seconded  and  carried,  and  the  Council  then  rose, 
after  a  short  sitting." 

HAROLD  MALBT,  Colonel. 

VANISHING  LONDON. — Has  it  been  chronicled 
in  'N.  &  Q.'  that  by  the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnshire  Railway  extension  the  house, 
No.  16,  Blandford  Square,  in  which  George  Eliot 
wrote  '  Romola '  and  '  Felix  Holt,'  will  be  swept 
away?  W.  H.  QUARRELL. 

CORONATION  CHAIR  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 
— Another  instance  (see  8th  S.  vii.  25)  of  the 
restoration  to  Dr.  Buckland  of  a  stolen  relic,  is 
related  by  F.  T.  Buckland,  in  a  note  to  the  memoir 
of  his  father,  before  the  '  Bampton  Lectures  on 
Geology  and  Mineralogy,'  1858,  vol.  i.  p.  xlix  : — 

"During  Dr.  Buckland's  holding  office  as  Dean  of 
Westminster  he  had  a  brown  parcel  sent  him,  most  care- 
fully folded  up;  this  contained  a  portion  of  black  oak- 
wood,  about  the  size  of  a  common  lurifer- match.  A  letter 
accompanied  the  relic,  from  an  unknown  person,  stating 
that  the  writer,  very  many  years  ago,  when  quite  a  boy, 
had  cut  off  the  enclosed  bit  of  wood  from  the  coronation 
chair  in  the  Abbey,  and  that  in  his  old  age,  repenting  of 
what  he  had  done,  he  begged  to  restore  it  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  in  hope  that  it  might  be  refitted  into  the 
place  whence  he  had  taken  it.  Dr.  Buckland  frequently 
told  his  story  as  a  warning  to  eager  and  unscrupulous 
collectors  of  antiquarian  objects." 

Instances  of  restoration  of  a  similar  character  are 
noticed  in  Mr.  Macray's  '  Annals  of  the  Bodleian 
Library.'  ED.  MARSHALL. 

VERELST  FAMILY. — The  burial  of  John  Verelst, 
"  a  noted  Face-Painter"  (Gent.  Mag.,  March,  1734, 
vol.  iv.  p.  164),  is  recorded  in  the  parish  register 
of  St.  Christopher  le  Stocks,  London,  under  date 
March  10,  1733/4.  William  Verelst,  portrait 
painter  (buried  Oct.  20,  1752),  was  uncle  to  Harry 
Verelst,  Esq.,  of  Aston,  near  Sheffield,  co.  York, 
formerly  Governor  of  Bengal,  who  died  at  Boulogne, 
Oct.  24,  1785,  aged  fifty-four  years,  and  was 
interred  in  Minster  Church,  Kent.  The  entry  of 
William  Verelst's  burial  is  of  interest,  as  serving 
to  correct  the  statement  appearing  in  Bryan's 
'  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers,'  ed.  Graves, 
vol.  ii.  (1889),  p.  655,  that  he  "  died  in  or  soon 
after  1756."  Other  entries  in  the  same  register 
record  the  burials  of  Ann  Verelst  (Dec.  14,  1761) 
and  of  Tryphena  Verelst  "  in  ye  South  Vault "  on 
May  19,  1765.  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

THE  PLANET  VICTORIA  AND  ITS  NAME. — I 
have  no  wish  to  detract  from  the  praise  given  by 
Prof.  Curtius  to  Prof.  W.  D  wight  Whitney's  '  Lan- 
guage and  the  Study  of  Language,'  which  he 
characterizes  as  "  a  work  distinguished  by  severe 
sobriety  of  judgment."  But  perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  point  out  a  slip  in  regard  to  a  matter 
of  fact  in  the  work,  which  consists  of  the  substance 
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of  a  series  of  lectures  given  in  Yale  College.  In 
the  second  of  these,  speaking  of  the  introduction 
of  new  words,  he  says  :  "  The  English  astronomer 
who  sought,  a  few  years  since,  with  cu\ert  loyalty, 
to  call  his  planetling  Victoria,  was  compelle  to 
retract  the  appellation,  and  offer  another."  We 
may  allow  for  republican  zeal  in  suspecting  coverl 
loyalty  in  the  designation  ;  but,  as  a  matter  ol 
fact,  the  astronomer  (Dr.  Hind,  who  discovered  the 
planet  in  question  in  1850)  neither  retracted  the 
name  nor  offered  another.  A  well-known  American 
astronomer  endeavoured  to  substitute  Clio,  but  the 
objection  to  Victoria  (a  mythological  name  long 
before  it  was  borne  by  an  English  queen)  was  felt 
to  be  frivolous,  and  it  is  now  universally  recognized 
by  astronomers,  whilst  the  rejection  of  Clio  was 
made  more  emphatic  by  the  bestowal  of  that  name 
upon  another,  discovered  about  fifteen  years  after- 
wards. Of  late  these  discoveries,  aided  by  photo- 
graphy, have  become  so  numerous  (the  number 
now  known  exceeding  four  hundred)  that  the  task 
of  finding  names  for  them  all  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered hopeless.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

ELLENS  OR  ELDER  TREES. — In  the  'Canons 
made  in  King  Edgar's  Reign,'  A.D.  960,  No.  16 
(ed.  Key.  J.  Johnson,  1720),  every  priest  is  en- 
joined to  forbid,  amongst  other  things,  the  worship 
of  fountains,  and  necromancy,  and  auguries,  &c., 
"  which  carry  men  into  various  impostures,  and  to 
groves,  and  Ellens,  and  also  many  trees  of  divers 
sorts,  and  stones."  In  a  note  to  the  word  groves, 
Mr.  Johnson  says, 

"  in  this  word  I  follow  Mr.  Somner's  conjecture ;  in  the 
next  word  Ellen  my  own.  The  elder-tree  still  passes  by 
that  name  in  some  of  the  north-west  countries.  No  tree 
looks  more  venerable,  or  divine,  when  it  is  full  of  blos- 
soms, or  berries.  Mr.  Somner  turns  it  olive-tree.  But 
our  forefathers  dealt  not  in  exotics." 

What  the  original  word  translated  Ellen  is  I  do 
not  know,  but  few  will  endorse  the  encomium  on 
the  elder  tree,  a  ragged,  plebeian,  almost  baneful 
looking  treelet.  The  Danes  are  said  to  have  a 
tradition  that  there  is  a  female  elf  in  the  elder-tree, 
which  she  leaves  every  midnight ;  and,  having 
strolled  among  the  fields,  returns  to  it  before 
morning. 

This  legend  is  preserved  in  a  ballad  by  George 
Borrow,  of  which  I  give  the  opening  stanza  : — 
Though  tall  the  oak,  and  firm  its  stem, 
Though  far  abroad  its  boughs  are  spread, 
Though  high  the  poplar  lifts  its  head, 
I  have  no  song  for  them. 
A  theme  more  bright,  more  bright  would  be 
The  winsome,  winsome  elder  tree, 
Beneath  whose  shade  I  sit  reclin'd ; — 
It  holds  a  witch  within  its  bark, 
A  lovely  witch  who  haunts  the  dark, 
And  fills  with  love  my  mind. 

The  tenth  century  canon  quoted  was  expressly 
directed  against  heathenism,  and  perhaps  the 
elder-tree  was  therefore  specified. 


In  East  Anglia,  and  elsewhere  so  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  a  belief  that  the  cross  was  made  of  elder- 
wood  ;  in  the  '  Book  of  Days '  (vol.  ii.  322)  is  an 
account  of  a  Suffolk  child  who  said  during  a 
thunderstorm,  "  You  will  be  quite  safe  under  an 
eldern  tree,  because  the  Cross  was  made  of  that, 
and  so  the  lightning  never  strikes  it." 

It  is  also  considered  very  unlucky  to  burn  green 
elder  ('  Suffolk  Folk-lore,'  1893,  p.  132). 

I  have  seen  it  stated  that  lightning  will  not  touch 
beeches  ('The  Haunted  Tower,'  by  Bevis  Cane, 
1888,  p.  49). 

Any  wood  more  unsuitable  than  elder-wood  to 
fashion  a  cross  for  crucifixion  would  be  hard  to  find. 
The  cedar,  the  cypress,  and  the  pine,  which  con- 
founded their  several  natures  in  a  single  trunk  to 
form  the  Holy  Cross,  afterwards  found  by  St. 
Helena,  are  all  woods  which  might  reasonably  be 
used  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  cross  was  made  of  the 
aspen-tree,  whence  the  trembling  of  the  leaves 
from  shame  and  horror.  JAMES  HOOFER. 

Norwich. 

POETIC  PARALLEL  :  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND 
TENNYSON. — 

But  Duty  guides  not  that  way — see  her  stand 

With  wand  entwined  with  amaranth,  near  yon  cliffs. 

Oft  where  she  leads  thy  blood  must  mark  thy  footsteps, 

Oft  where  she  leads  thy  head  must  bear  the  storm, 

And  thy  shrunk  form  endure  heat,  cold,  and  hunger; 

But  she  will  guide  thee  up  to  noble  heights 

Which  he  who  gains  seems  native  of  the  sky. 

Scott, '  Woodstock,'  (from)  motto  to  chap.  iv. 

(Scott's  own). 

Not  once  or  twice  in  our  fair  island-story 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory  : 
He,  that  ever  following  her  commands, 
On  with  toil  of  heart  and  knees  and  bands, 
Thro'  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  light  has  won 
His  path  upward  and  prevailed, 
Shall  find  the  toppling  crags  of  Duty  scaled 
Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands 
To  which  our  God  Himself  is  moon  and  sun. 

Tennyson,  '  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.' 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  DANTE  IN  BASQUE  LITERA- 
TURE.— The  first  known  Basque  author,  Bernard 
Dechepare,  priest  and  poet  (1545),  and  Jean 
Etcheberri,  also  priest  and  poet  (1627),  who  both 
used  the  same  old  Greek  politio  metre,  may  not 
unreasonably  be  called,  more  especially  the  latter, 
:he  Dantes  of  Euskarian  literature.  But  in  the 
volume  numbered  93a  in  Prof.  J.  Vinson's  very 
mperfect,  but  very  useful,  '  Bibliographic  de  la 
Langue  Basque '  (1891),  which  is  partly  a  transla- 
tion into  very  elegant  Guipuscoan  of  the  '  Spiritual 
Excercises '  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  (himself  a 
thorough  Basque),  by  Agustin  Carduberaz  (Pam- 
jlona,  1761),  one  finds,  on  pp.  205-7,  the  descrip- 
;ion  given  by  a  dying  monk  of  the  voyage  through 
lell,  purgatory,  and  heaven,  which  he  had  made 
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while  lying  insensible.  The  passage  is  too  long 
for  quotation  here.  Suffice  it  to  cite  one  sentence : 
"  Jaunac  agindu,  ta  izugarrizko  Jornada,  edo  in- 
fernu,  Purgatorio,  ta  Ceruranoko  Erromeria,  bat 
egindet.  Infernuan  anima  condenatuak,  ta  orien 
tormentuak  ikusi  ditut,"  which  means,  "The 
Lord  having  ordered  it,  I  have  made  a  frightful 
journey  or  pilgrimage  as  far  as  hell,  purgatory, 
and  heaven.  In  hell  I  saw  the  damned  souls, 
and  their  torments."  That  there  may  be  a  remi- 
niscence of  Dante  here  is  not  unlikely,  as  the 
monk  in  question  was  Fr.  Miguel  de  Napoles, 
Apostolic  preacher.  The  story  is  said  to  be  taken 
from  the  '  History  of  the  Holy  Capuchin  Order 
(Keligio).'  PALAMEDBS. 

PEW  INSCRIPTION  AT  GREAT  GIDDING  :  "  SATOR 
AREPO  TENET  OPERA  ROTAS."  (See  2nd  S.  viii. 
291,  421). — The  meaning  of  the  above  inscription 
was  the  subject  of  a  query  at  the  former  of  the 
above  references,  and  of  replies  in  various  numbers, 
where  there  were  several  explanations  of  it,  without 
arrival  at  any  one  that  was  satisfactory. 

It  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  a  query  in 
the  Penny  Post  (Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.,  1894).  An 
exact  representation  forms  an  illustration  at  p.  328. 
Various  contributions  in  the  three  numbers  refer 
to  earlier  instances  of  the  inscription,  as  a  sort  of 
charm,  with  a  variety  of  explanations,  as  well  as 
of  references  to  authorities.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

LEFT-HANDEDNESS. — There  appear  to  be  several 
very  curious  expressions  in  vogue  to  denote  left- 
handedness.  One  of  these  I  came  across  some 
time  ago;  this  was  "gallack-handed"= left- handed, 
a  word  that  is  common,  I  learn,  in  the  north  of 
England.  My  curiosity  aroused,  I  began  looking 
about  me  with  the  object  of  eliciting  some  farther 
particulars  of  the  term,  and  found  it  in  Halliwell, 
with  the  same  meaning,  but  nothing  as  to  its 
origin.  Later  on,  I  met  with  three  names  in  a 
'Glossary  of  Yorkshire  Words'  (1855):  "  gallac- 
handed,"  "gaulish-handed,"  and  "gauk-handed"; 
all  of  the  same  signification.  Turning  over  the 
pages  of  Nathaniel  Bailey's  '  Dictionary,'  I  found 
"gaulick-hand"  =  left  hand.  This  is  in  the  1733 
edition.  Obviously,  all  these  examples  have  a 
common  origin,  but  this  I  have  been  unable  to 
trace.  From  Bailey's  inclusion  of  the  word,  it  is 
clear  it  dates  back  a  good  many  years  ;  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  find,  so  far  as  I  have  tried,  any 
earlier  instance  in  print  than  in  his  '  Dictionary.' 
In  the  Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle,  July  21, 1891, 
a  correspondent  stated  he  had  been  informed  that 
"  '  gallack '  is  a  Latin  name  for  an  all-conquering 
tribe  whose  warriors  carried,  or  do  carry,  weapons 
different  to  Britishers."  Now  this  seems  to  point 

the  Gauls.  Do  any  grounds  exist  for  this  as- 
sertion ;  and  were  the  warriors  of  this  hardy  race 
remarkable  for  their  use  of  the  sinister  hand  in 
war  or  other  circumstances  1 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  terms,  there  are 
several  others  in  vogue.  "  Caddy  "  is  common  in 
the  Teesdale  district.  Another  word  is  "  caggy, ' 
a  provincial  word  ;  a  similar  expression  is  some- 
times heard  in  the  metropolis,  to  wit,  "  kack- 
handed  "j  also  equivalent  to  "  awkwardness,"  as  in 
"  What  a  hack-handed  way  of  doing  a  thing ! " 
Other  forms  are  "  wallock  •  handed,"  "bang- 
handed,"  and  "  cod- handed."  I  think  I  have  now 
said  sufficient  to  whet  the  appetite  of  the  readers 
of  (N.  &  Q ,'  who  may  perhaps  have  something 
to  say  on  the  subject.  C.  P.  HALE. 

TOMB  OP  SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH. — This  cele- 
brated lawyer  and  historian  died  on  May  30, 
1832,  and  was  buried  in  Hampstead  Churchyard, 
Middlesex.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  his  tomb  is  yet  in  existence,  and,  if  so,  in 
what  condition  it  now  is.  In  '  An  Old  Man's 
Diary/  by  John  Payne  Collier,  is  an  allusion  to  it, 
and  a  satirical  poem  in  five  stanzas,  reflecting  per- 
sonally on  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
But  the  search  for  the  poem  through  several  editions 
of  Coleridge's  '  Poems '  has  been  in  vain.  Only 
one  stanza  is  here  transcribed,  as  many  allusions 
in  the  poem  are  very  objectionable  : — 

"  March  20, 1832.  I  copy  the  following  epitaph,  or 
elegy,  or  what  you  will, '  Upon  Sir  Jamea  Mackintosh,' 
from  the  original  in  Coleridge's  handwriting,  lent  to  me 
by  H.  C.  Robinson  [i.  e.,  Henry  Crabb  Robinson].  I  do 
not  profess  to  be  able  to  understand  who  was  the 
'  brother  bard,'  but  Coleridge  could  not  endure  Dr.  Parr's 
( turncoat ';  possibly  because  he  himself  had  turned : — 

Brother  bard,  brother  bard  !  in  our  churchyard 

Both  beds  and  bolsters  are  soft  and  green, 

Save  one  alone,  and  that  'a  of  stone, 

And  under  it  lies  a  Counsellor  keen. 
'Twould  be  a  square  grave,  if  it  were  not  too  long, 
And 'tis  fenc'd  round  with  iron,  tall,  spear-like  and  strong." 

S.  T.  Coleridge  died  on  July  25,  1834,  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  as  above  stated,  on  May  30, 
1832  ;  but  as  the  entry  containing  the  "epitaph" 
bears  date  March  20,  1832,  there  is  a  slight  ana- 
chronism. The  allusion  to  "Dr.  Parr's  turncoat" 
may  be  to  the  following  remark  made  by  him  to 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the  author  of  'Vindicise 
Gallicse':— 

"  Father  O'Coighly  had  been  executed  at  Maidstone, 
in  1797,  for  high  treason,  and  Sir  James  had  observed  to 
Dr.  Parr  that  O'Coighly  richly  deserved  his  fute.  By 
no  means,  sir,  said  the  doctor.  He  was  an  Irishman— he 
might  have  been  a  Scotchman ;  he  was  a  priest — he 
might  have  been  a  lawyer  ;  he  was  a  traitor— he  might 
have  been  an  apostate  !  " 

Dr.  Samuel  Parr  died  in  1825. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

PERCIVAL  POTT,  F.R.S.  (1713-1788),  SURGEON. 
— The  baptism  of  Percival,  son  of  Peroival  and 
Elizabeth  Pott,  is  recorded  in  the  parish  register  of 
St.  Christopher  le  Stocks,  London,  under  date 
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Jan.  11,  1713.  Percival  Pott,  elected  F.R.S. 
April  5,  1764,  was  during  forty-two  years  the 
surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  he  died 
in  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square,  Dec.  22, 1788, 
aged  seventy-five,  and  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  London.  It  may 
be  noted,  en  parenthese,  that  while  the  inscription 
on  a  plain  tablet  on  the  south  wall  of  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  Aldermary  aforesaid  records  that  Mr. 
Pott  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy-five  years  at 
the  period  of  hia  decease,  the  inscription  on  the 
stone  covering  his  family  vault  erroneously  fur- 
nishes the  information  that  he  died  "  Aged  88 
Years."  His  widow,  Mrs.  Sarah  Pott  (died  Jan.  18, 
1811,  aged  eighty- seven),  was  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Cruttenden  (o&.  1763),  accountant  of  the 
penny  post  office,  "  a  distinguished  writer,  and 
correspondent  of  Dr.  Dodd ridge." 

Mr.  Pott's  sons — Percival  Pott,  Esq.  (oib.  Jan.  27, 
1833,  cet.  eighty- three),  and  the  Ven.  Joseph  Holden 
Pott,  M.A.,  Chancellor  of  Exeter,  and  late  Arch- 
deacon of  London,  who  died  at  his  house  in  Woburn 
Place,  Feb.  17,  1847,  aged  eighty-eight—were 
interred  in  the  same  grave,  in  which  also  repose 
the  remains  of  four  members  of  the  Frye  and 
Litchfield  families,  1791-1844. 

DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

THE  LUCIFER  MATCH. — In  my  brief  history  of 
this  invention  (8th  S.  iv.  70)  it  is  shown  how  the 
chlorate  of  potash  in  the  safety  match  is  kept 
apart  from  the  red  phosphorus  which  kindles  it,  by 
having  one  inside  the  box  and  the  other  outside. 
If  both  were  outside  the  box,  there  would  be 
danger  of  ignition  whenever  they  came  in  contact 
with  each  other,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  very 
curious  circumstance,  which  attracted  my  notice  in 
the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  of  Jan.  12.  A  man 
who  smoked  tobacco  had  a  sore  tongue,  and  was  ad- 
vised to  use  chlorate  of  potash  lozenges  for  its  cure. 
These  he  carried  loose  in  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
together  with  a  box  of  safety  matches  for  use  in 
lighting  his  pipe ;  but  the  gentle  friction  main- 
tained in  walking  caused  the  lozenges  and  the 
matches  to  burst  suddenly  into  flame,  which  a 
friendly  bucket  of  water  extinguished,  not,  how- 
ever, before  the  smoker  had  been  slightly  burnt. 

C.   ToMLINSON. 
Highgate,  N. 

"  FIRST  CATCH  TOUR  HARE."— Some  months  ago 
there  was  a  discussion  upon  the  above  subject. 
Hitherto  the  expression  had  been  universally 
attributed  to  Mrs.  Glasse,  but  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala 
stated  that  he  had  examined  no  fewer  than  twelve 
editions  of  her  celebrated  cookery  book,  and  had 
failed  to  find  it.  It  really  originated  in  the  follow- 
ing way. 

'Tis  sixty  years  since,"  or  something  like  it, 
that  Frederick  Yates,  the  comedian,  father  of  the 
lamented  Edmund,  took  the  town  by  storm  with 


his  clever  impersonations  in  the  entertainment 
entitled  "  Mr.  Yates  at  Home."  Amongst  other 
characters  represented  was  that  of  Mrs.  Glasse. 
In  this  he  appeared  as  a  frumpish  old  lady,  osten- 
sibly reading  out  of  a  well-thumbed  cookery  book 
the  following  words',  written  expressly  for  him  by 
Thomas  Hood  :  "  Ahem  !  Hare.  First  catch  your 
hare  !  Then  do  him  till  he 's  done  !  " 

For  the  above  interesting  elucidation  of  a  phrase 
that  might  have  remained  permanently  obscure,  I 
am  indebted  to  the  octogenarian  Raymond  Yates, 
a  nephew  of  the  actor,  and  a  son  of  the  General 
Yates  mentioned  in  Edmund's  autobiography. 

RALPH  W.  LEFTWICH,  M.D. 

125,  Kennington  Park  Road. 

[See  2nd  S.  xi.  264;  6*h  S.  xi.  90, 196.] 

A  JEWISH  CONVERT. — I  lately  came  across  a 
novel  entry  in  the  Public  Records.  The  English 
clerk  of  1290,  making  out  a  list  of  escheats  to  the 
Crown  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  at  that  date, 
deals,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  Bedford,  among 
other  towns.  He  mentions  an  important  individual 
deceased,  Peitevin  of  Bedford,  who  had  two  sons, 
Jacob  and  Benedict.  Jacob  was  hanged  for  alleged 
clipping  the  coin,  but  Benedict  escaped  the  same 
doom  by  becoming  a  convert.  The  clerk  adds  the 
pregnant  words  "Vi  coactus.1'  It  is  a  pity  the 
entry  ends  here.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  were  the  circumstances  that  drove  the  Jew 
to  abandon  his  faith  against  his  will. 

M.  D.  DAVIS. 

"CHOSEN  PEOPLE." — The  following  is  from  the 
Daily  Graphic  of  Jan.  1  :  — 

"  There  has  lately  died  at  a  little  village  among  the 
Cotswolds,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Leeds  Mercury, 
a  parish  clerk,  who  rarely  went  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  own  village.  This  place  had  the  singular  name  of 
Chosen,  and  he  naturally  thought  the  world  turned 
round  upon  the  little  village,  and  that  Heaven  was 
specially  interested  in  its  prosperity.  The  suffrage, 
'  And  make  Thy  chosen  people  joyful,'  the  clerk  imagined 
to  refer  to  his  native  place.  On  the  single  occasion 
when  he  did  duty  for  a  neighbouring  clerk,  he  is  said  to 
have  altered  the  phrase  to  the  appropriate  expression, 
'  And  make  Thy  Biidlip  people  joyful.'  " 

This  is  a  very  old  joke,  and  appeared  in '  N.  &  Q.' 
some  thirty  years  ago,  I  think.  But  the  new  ver- 
sion leaves  out  the  point  of  the  story.  There  is  no 
such  place  at  all  as  Chosen  ;  the  village  is  called 
Churchdown — and  is  locally  pronounced  Chosen — 
or,  at  least,  was,  before  the  parish  councils  came  to 
change  everything. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

CAPITAL  C  IN  THE  WORD  CHURCH.— I  have 
read  many  times,  and  often  heard  it  affirmed  in 
conversation,  that  the  practice  of  spelling  the  word 
"Church"  with  a  capital  C,  when  the  spiritual 
body,  not  the  material  fabric,  is  meant,  was  in- 
troduced by  the  originators  of  the  so-called  Tract- 
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arian  movement,  and  that  examples  of  it  do  not 
occur  before  1843,  or  thereabouts.  A  few  days  ago 
a  friend  lent  to  me  the  second  volume  of  '  Lectures 
upon  the  History  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,'  by  the  Kev.  Henry  Blunt,  Kector  of  Upper 
Chelsea.  The  volume  was  published  by  J. 
Hatchard  &  Son  in  1835.  In  this  book,  Church, 
in  its  spiritual  sense,  is  commonly,  indeed,  I  think 
always,  spelt  with  a  C.  I  have  noticed  this  on 
pp.  99,  146,  150,  188.  Mr.  Blunt  was  a  very 
popular  religious  writer  in  those  days,  and  certainly 
had  leaning  towards  or  sympathy  with  the  Oxford 
movement.  ASTARTE. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

LIBELS  ON  LORD  BURLEIGH  AND  SIR  N.  BACON. 
— In  1572  or  1573  a  book  was  printed  on  the 
Continent  with  the  following  title : — 

"  A  treatise  of  Treasons  against  Q.  Elizabeth  and  the 
Crowne  of  England  divided  into  two  partes  Whereof  the 
first  parte  answereth  certain  Treasons  pretended,  that 
never  were  intended :  And  the  second  discovereth 
greater  treasons  committed  that  are  by  few  perceived : 
as  more  largely  appeareth  by  the  page  following.  Im- 
printed in  the  Month  of  Januarie  and  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  M.D.LXXII.  [perhaps  1573,  N.S.]." 

No  author  or  printer's  name  is  given.  The  book 
is  written  in  defence  of  the  title  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  to  the  English  throne,  but  it  mainly  consists 
of  very  bitter  attacks  upon  Lord  Burleigh  and  Sir 
N.  Bacon,  not,  indeed,  by  name,  but  by  references 
not  to  be  mistaken.  Lord  Burleigh  is  referred  to 
as  one  who  was  "  a  creeper  to  the  cross  "  in  Queen 
Mary's  days,  and  his  parentage  is  spoken  of  with 
great  contempt.  A  French  translation  with  some 
additions  appeared  about  the  same  time.  The  book 
appears  to  have  greatly  irritated  Lord  Burleigh  (who 
was  very  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  his  parentage  and 
pedigree),  and  forms  the  subject  of  a  considerable 
number  of  letters  in  1574  and  1575,  which  are  to 
be  found  among  the  State  Papers.  Burleigh  was 
most  anxious  to  discover  the  author  of  the  book, 
but  was  apparently  entirely  unsuccessful.  The 
book  is  sometimes  referred  to  in  the  correspondence 
as  a  "  book  of  treasons,"  and  at  other  times  the 
"  book  written  against  the  Queen's  right  and  title  to 
the  Crown."  Sir  Francis  Englefield  suggested  that 
"  Mr.  Gifford,  a  lawyer,  had  a  few  years  before  brought 
into  these  parts  [Brussels]  notes  like  the  contents 
of  the  book,"  and  Wilson  is  informed  by  one 
Freeman,  that  "  Gifford  of  the  Temple  was  the 
deviser  of  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  and  Sir 
Nicholas  Throckmorton  not  unacquainted  there- 
with." He  then  suggests  that  Darbyshire,  Staple- 
ton,  Dr.  Enotte,  HydeofLouvain,  and  Heighynton, 
the  Countess  of  Northumberland's  secretary,  were 


"doers  to  finish"  it.  "Some  said  that  one 
Mownse,  servant  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  put  the 
English  into  French,  and  was  in  Paris  at  the 
printing,"  but,  according  to  another  statement, 
Belleforest  was  the  French  translator.  Fowler, 
the  weil-known  Roman  Catholic  printer,  was  ex- 
amined by  Dale,  and  "  would  not  confess  himself 
to  be  the  printer,"  and  Dale  was  informed  that  the 
books  were  printed  at  Liege  or  Cologne. 

Is  it  known  who  were  the  author  and  translator 
of  this  book,  and  where  the  volumes  were  printed  ? 
The  British  Museum  Catalogue  suggests  Paris  as 
the  place  of  printing  the  English  edition.  In  Mrs. 
Eatherine  C.  Dorsey's  'Life  of  Father  Thomas 
Copley,  a  Founder  of  Maryland,'  reprinted  from 
the  '  Woodstock  Letters '  in  1885,  it  is  stated  that 
"  the  book  is  now  known  to  have  been  written  by 
Sir  Nicolas  Throgmorton  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  " ;  but  no  authority  for  this  state- 
ment is  given  by  Mrs.  Dorsey. 

RICHARD  C.  CHRISTIE. 

FRANKLIN  OR  FRANKLTN  FAMILY,  OF  JAMAICA. 
— Can  any  reader  kindly  render  me  assistance  in 
respect  to  the  Franklin  or  Frankly  n  family,  of  the 
island  of  Jamaica?  John  and  Richard  Franklin 
died  in  Jamaica,  circa  1780.  A  Mr.  Henry 
Franklin,  attorney,  was  of  Lignum  Vitse  Grove, 
St.  Andrews,  Jamaica,  in  1838.  He  had  a  son 
James,  born  in  1838.  It  is  thought  that  Henry 
Franklin  was  son  or  grandson  of  either  John  or 
Richard  above.  Gilbert  Franklyn,  of  Merewoith 
Castle,  Eent,  was  after  of  Tobago,  and  a  member 
of  its  Council.  His  daughter,  Frances  Edith,  was 
baptized  at  Merewortb,  April  26,  1773,  and 
married  1804,  April  7,  at  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  to  Thomas  Wolley,  Esq.  W.  H.  D. 

ST.  JANUARIUS.  —It  is  a  generally  believed  his- 
torical fact  that  on  one  occasion  a  French  general 
who  was  in  occupation  of  Naples,  and  was  opposed 
by  the  priesthood  there,  threatened  to  take  very 
strong  measures  unless  they  caused  the  blood  of 
St.  Januarius  to  liquefy,  as  the  miracle  not  occur- 
ring was  causing  trouble  with  the  populace.  Will 
you  kindly  say  whether  this  incident  happened 
under  the  first  Napoleon  or  under  Napoleon  III.  ? 

H.  ELLINGTON. 

SOURCE  OF  QUOTATION. — May  I  ask  through  your 
paper  the  original  source  of  "  It  has  been  arranged 
that  the  trees  shall  not  sweep  the  stars  down  "  ?  Of 
course,  we  all  know  the  passage  is  in  'Daniel 
Deronda.'  But  I  have  seen  it  ascribed  to  Goethe. 

F.  S.  NORTON. 

VALUE  OF  MONET. — The  value  of  the  manor 
of  Fulham  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  is 
returned  in  Domesday  as  65/.,  but  at  the  time  of 
the  Great  Survey  it  was  only  511.  Will  any  corre- 
spondent kindly  tell  me  what  amount,  approxi- 
mately, this  would  represent  at  the  present  time  1 
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Bishop  Fleetwood's  tables  and  the  calculations  o: 
Dr.  Adam  Smith  and  Dr.  Henry  seem  to  suggest 
that  the  value  of  money  at  the  period  of  the 
Domesday  compilation  was  about  fifteen  times 
that  of  our  era.  Is  this  correct  ? 

CHAS.'JAS.  FERET. 
49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

DRINKING  CUSTOM. — Some  years  back  it  was 
the  custom  in  Market  Harborough,  Leicestershire, 
on  market  days,  when  customers  went  into  a  shop 
to  purchase  any  little  article,  for  the  master  to  ask 
them  what  they  would  like  to  take — ale,  wine,  or 
spirits.  Upon  receiving  a  reply,  a  glass  was  banded 
to  them  containing  the  liquor  desired.  No  doubt 
this  was  done  to  promote  trade;  but  the  result 
I  have  often  seen  in  the  women  towards  the 
evening  being  "  a  little  lively."  Does  this  custom 
exist  in  any  other  towns  or  villages  ? 

WILLIAM  TEGG. 
13,  DougLty  Street,  W.C. 

GAINSBOROUGH'S  LETTERS. — Jackson,  of  Exeter, 
says  of  these  letters  that,  but  for  their  manifest 
originality,  they  might  be  thought  to  be  modelled 
upon  Sterne's.  They  have  never,  I  think,  been 
published.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  are  not  lost. 
Everything  about  the  man  is  instinct  with  ability. 
All  his  remarks  are  brilliant  and  happy.  Is  it 
possible  now  to  collect  these  letters  ?  Who  is  Mr. 
Buttall,  near  Newport  Market,  who  first  possessed 
the  '  Blue  Boy '  ?  LOSTWITHIEL. 

DR.  JOHN  DOD.— Was  the  Mr.  John  Dod,  of 
Ashby,  who  was  a  legatee  under  the  will  of  Dr. 
John  Preston,  which  was  printed  hy  MR.  ARNOTT 
in  8th  S.  vi.  383,  the  same  person  as  Dr.  John  Dod, 
the  Puritan  Rector  of  Fawsley,  the  author  of  the 
'  Sermon  on  Malt '  ?  Mr.  Dod  was  a  member  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  Dr. 
Preston  was  master.  I  should  be  glad,  if  possible, 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  'Memorials  of  the  Eev. 
John  Dod,  M.A.,'  Taylor  &  Son,  Northampton, 
1881,  which  is  cited  by  MR.  MORRIS  PAYNE  at 
8»  S.  vi.  212.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

Jaipur,  Rajputana. 

FAMILY  OF  WHITES  ROOK. — There  are  pedi- 
grees extant  giving  genealogies  of  the  family  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  e.g.,  Harl.  MS. 
1241.  There  are  several  contradictory  lists  extant 
of  the  family  of  Sir  John  Whitebrook,  of 
Water  Newton,  co.  Hunts.,  who  was  knighted 
June  12, 1604,  at  Greenwich  j  but  beyond  these  all, 
save  a  few  names,  is  missing  till  the  time  of  my 
great-great-grandfather  (circa  1720).  His  son  is 
reputed  to  have  had  a  complete  pedigree.  That  is 
missing.  Among  "the  few  names,"  referred  to 
just  previously,  is  that  of  Arthur  Whitebrook,  who 
served  in  the  emperor's  army  at  the  relief  of 
Vienna,  1683.  He  published  a  letter  dated  from 


the  imperial  camp,  a  printed  copy  of  which  is  in 
the  British  Museum.  Nothing  beyond  this  is 
known  of  him.  The  earliest  name  upon  the  pedi- 
gree is  that  of  Richard  Whittbrook,  of  whom 
merely  the  name  remains.  He  lived,  circa  1330-70, 
somewhere  near  Bridgenorth,  in  Shropshire.  Has 
the  Hundred  of  Witebroc  any  connexion  with  him 
or  with  the  family  1  Tradition  among  us  says  so. 
Information  upon  any  of  the  points  I  have  raised 
will  oblige  me. 

WM.  WHITEBROOK,  Episcopus. 
85,  Oakfield  Road,  Anerley,  Surrey. 

HUGH  BEATTY. — I  shall  be  glad  of  any  informa- 
tion respecting  this  man,  who  was  an  Irishman 
and  a  captain  in  the  British  army,  and  went  to 
serve  in  the  Portuguese  army  in  1762.  Parti- 
cularly I  wish  to  know  something  of  his  family, 
the  year  and  place  of  his  birth,  the  date  of  his 
enlistment,  and  the  positions  he  held  and  services 
he  rendered  before  going  to  Portugal. 

EDGAR  PRESTAGE. 

Chiltern,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

NICHOLAS  BENIE'RE. — Who  was  he  ?  He  was 
alive  in  1645.  May  he  have  been  a  maker  or 
seller  of  playing  cards ;  or  possibly  the  official 
employed  to  "seal"  playing  cards  under  a  pro- 
clamation of  King  Charles,  a  few  years  before  that 
date  ?  XYLOGRAPHER. 

CURIOUS  PADLOCK. — A  very  curious  padlock 
has  been  shown  to  me  at  Bournemouth.  It  mea- 
sures three  and  a  half  inches  across,  is  five  inches 
long,  and  nearly  two  pounds  weight  It  is  of  good 
workmanship,  and  has  a  projecting  square  cap  or 
cover  over  the  keyhole,  which  is  opened  by  a 
spring,  but  the  key  cannot  enter  the  keyhole  until 
a  small  projecting  rim  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
^eyhole  is  slightly  moved.  When  this  is  done  the 
cey  can  enter,  and  at  two  and  a  half  turns  releases 
a  narrow  lever  down  the  back  of  the  padlock,  which 
f  moved  to  the  right  permits  the  staple  catch  to 
)e  lifted.  The  padlock  can  again  be  locked, 
without  aid  of  the  key,  by  moving  the  narrow 
ever  into  position  and  pushing  down  the  staple 
catch.  Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  kindly  give 
he  probable  date  ?  HUBERT  SMITH. 

ANDREW  KNIGHT,  OF  DOWNTON  CASTLE. — '. 
lave  recently  come  across  a  number  of  copies  of 
he  commencement  of  a  life  of  this  gentleman,  all 
ncomplete,  and  I  am  anxious  to  discover  who  was 
he  compiler.  It  is  quarto,  with  no  title-page.  It 
>egins  with  a  dedication  to  Mrs.  Knight,  of  Down- 
on  Castle,  of  one  page,  wherein  the  compiler 
mentions  his  (or  her)  suffering  from  gout,  followed 
>y  four  pages  of  preface  and  then  twenty-six  pages 
>f  the  life,  ending  abruptly  at  the  end  of  signature 
),  with  "  in  the  turmoil  of."  Was  it  never  com- 
peted ;  or  does  it  exist  complete  in  any  book  ? 
?he  family  know  nothing  about  it.  P.  F. 
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HORSESHOE  MONUMENTS.  — Taking  a  sedan 
ride  out  of  Canton,  and  through  the  chief  cemetery 
which  covers  the  slope  of  White  Cloud  mountain, 
I  saw  the  funeral  monuments  to  be  formed  in  the 
shape  of  a  horseshoe.  The  ground  plan  was  that 
of  a  horseshoe,  no  matter  how  small  or  large,  how 
costly  or  how  cheap  the  structure.  The  reason  for 
choosing  this  style  of  tombs  I  could  not  learn ;  but 
shall  be  glad  to  know.  JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 
Madison,  Wis.,  U.S. 

"  FAD." — What  is  the  origin  of  this  word  ;  and 
when  was  it  introduced  into  our  "vulgar  tongue"? 
I  can  find  no  account  of  it  in  any  of  my  books  of 
reference.  E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 

[The  '  Encyc.  Diet.'  says,  "  Etym.  doubtful."  Ogilvie 
gives  " Fadian  (A.-S.),  to  arrange."  The  'Century' 
repudiates  the  origin  given  in  Ogilvie,  and  the  '  N.  E.  D.' 
finally  disposes  of  the  matter  with  "  Etymology  un> 
known."] 

THE  PEAK. — Henry  of  Huntingdon,  in  book  i. 
of  his  '  History,'  says  : — 

"  There  are  four  things  in  England  which  are  very 
remarkable.  One  is  that  the  winds  issue  with  such  great 
violence  from  certain  caverns  in  a  mountain  called  the 
Peak,  that  they  eject  matters  thrown  into  them,  and 
whirling  them  about  in  the  air,  carry  them  to  a  great 
distance." 

Is  it  known  to  what  he  referred  ? 

W.  J.  ANDREW. 

[Does  not  some  tradition  of  the  kind  exist  concerning 
the  Devil's  Cavern,  in  the  Peak,  Derbyshire  ?] 

OLIVER  CROMWELL,  1691. — The  parish  register 
of  Sheriff  Hales,  co.  Stafford,  has  the  following 
entry :  "  1691.  Mr.  Oliver  Crumwell  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Woodhouse  were  married  June  2V  Does 
this  gentleman  find  a  place  among  the  kindred  of 
his  great  namesake  ?  A.  T.  M. 

WM.  WYNNE  RYLAND. — Where  can  I  find  the 
portrait,  whole  length,  in  fetters,  No.  21002  in 
Evans's  '  Engraved  British  Portraits '  ? 

ERNEST  RADFORD. 

Hillside,  Liverpool  Road,  Eingston-on-Thames. 

NAME  OF  DERBY  WINNER. — The  Derby  of 
1835  was  won  by  a  horse  called  Mundig.  Can 
any  correspondent  enlighten  me  as  to  the  origin 
and  meaning  (if  any)  of  this  curious  name  ? 

SPERO. 

LUCK  IN  SLEEP. — Where  can  I  find  any 
allusion  to  this  ?  I  am  convinced  that  I  have  read 
some  Elizabethan  verses  beginning — 

There  'a  luck  in  sleep. 

I  should  be  glad  of  the  reference  and  of  any 
cognate  passages.  0.  S. 

BLACK- BORDERED  LETTER-PAPER. — Among  my 
collections  is  a  fine  letter  from  Charlotte  Amelia, 
Duchess  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  dated  from  Meiningen 


in  1763,  and  written  on  paper  of  foolscap  folio 
size,  surrounded  by  a  rather  wide  black  border. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  earliest  examples  known 
of  the  use  of  such  border  in  correspondence  as 
symbolical  of  mourning.  Can  any  reader  inform 
me  when  and  where  such  letter-paper  was  first 
used,  and  by  whom  introduced ;  or  refer  to  any 
earlier  examples  than  mine,  as  above  ? 

W.  I.  K.  V. 


'BLUNDERS  OP  A  BIG-WIG,'  ANONYMOUS. 
(4th  S.  viii.  326  ;  8th  S.  vii.  14.) 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  reply  of 
MR.  J.  POWER  HICKS  at  the  latter  reference, 
and  can  confirm  his  statement  that  the  Big- Wig 
in  question  was  Brougham.  I  took  in  the  weekly 
pamphlets  of  the  "Library  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge" from  its  commencement  in  the  twenties, 
and  received  my  first  lessons  in  science  from 
them  and  from  the  lectures  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institution  under  Dr.  Birkbeck.  The  blunders 
that  were  discovered  in  the  treatise  on  hydrostatics 
(and  I  think  the  blunders  were  limited  to  this  single 
treatise)  led  to  Sir  James  Scarlett's  sarcasm  that 
if  Brougham  only  knew  a  little  law  he  would  know 
a  little  of  everything  ;  to  which  Brougham  retorted, 
in  reference  to  some  of  Scarlett's  escapades  on  the 
bench,  that  Scarlett  was  a  bad  judge  !  Dr.  Lardner 
was  called  in  to  bring  out  a  new  and  correct  treatise 
in  place  of  Brougham's,  and  also  to  complete  the 
mechanical  series.  But  Lardner  himself  got  into 
scientific  difficulties,  by  writing  a  paper  in  the 
Monthly  Review  to  prove  mathematically  that 
steam  navigation  between  England  and  the  United 
States  was  impossible.  The  answer  to  this  paper 
was  the  arrival  of  a  steamer  from  New  York  to 
England  in  less  than  fourteen  days ;  whereupon 
Lardner  suppressed  his  article  just  before  the  time 
of  publication  and  substituted  one  on  mesmerism 
and  clairvoyance.  This  led  to  a  remark  on  the 
part  of  the  Mechanics  Magazine  that  it  was  a  pity 
Dionysius  could  not  mesmerize  the  readers  of  the 
Monthly  Review,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  read  the 
article  on  steam  navigation  which  did  not  appear 
in  the  last  number  of  that  periodical. 

Brougham  inaugurated  the  "Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge"  with  his  'Treatise  on  the  Objects, 
Advantages,  and  Pleasures  of  Science.1  It  con- 
sisted of  forty  octavo  pages,  and  I  expended  six- 
pence in  the  purchase  of  the  first  edition.  I  have 
just  been  listening  to  the  re-reading  of  it  after  an 
interval  of  seventy  years.  It  bears  some  resem- 
blance in  style  and  treatment  to  Paley's  '  Natural 
Theology,'  an  illustrated  edition  of  which  Brougham 
was  then  editing.  It  would  be  easy  for  a  scientific 
man  to  show  that  Brougham  was  compiling  from 
aooks,  and  not  writing  from  personal  knowledge 
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of  the  subject  treated  of,  or  he  could  not  have 
written  of  potassium  and  sodium  in  the  following 
terms,  derived  from  Davy's  earliest  researches  : — 

"  That  salts  should  be  of  a  metallic  nature,  and  com- 
posed, in  great  part,  of  metals,  fluid  like  quicksilver,  but 
lighter  than  water,  and  which  without  any  heating,  take 
fire  upon  being  exposed  to  the  air,  and  by  burning  form 
the  substance  so  abounding  in  saltpetre  and  in  the  ashes 

of  burnt  wood may  surely  excite  the  wonder  of  any 

reflecting  mind." 

It  must,  however,  in  fairness  be  admitted  that 
the  advice  to  working  men  scattered  through  these 
pages,  to  be  sober,  to  be  industrious,  and  to  aim 
at  culture,  are  admirably  expressed,  and  do  honour 
to  the  writer.  I  have  seen  Brougham  at  the 
evening  meetings  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution, 
when  prizes  were  to  be  given  and  conferences 
held,  taking  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  encourag- 
ing by  his  presence  and  advice  the  studies  of 
working  men,  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
thought  revolutionary  to  raise  the  workman  out  of 
his  position.  I  have  also  heard  Dr.  Birkbeck,  in 
his  presidential  address  at  the  annual  meeting, 
read  passages  from  various  publications,  containing 
as  he  said,  "  What  our  enemies  say  of  us,"  denounc- 
ing the  Mechanics'  Institution  ;  and  one  sentence 
was  quoted  from  an  address  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  in  which  he  considered  that  science  was 
degraded  by  being  brought  within  reach  of  the 
working  man !  All  honour  must  be  given  to 
Brougham  for  the  Penny  Magazine  and  the 
various  publications  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  for  his  exertions 
in  establishing  the  college  in  Gower  Street,  and 
for  getting  the  taxes  on  knowledge  removed, 
whereby  books  became  cheap  and  penny  news- 
papers possible.  His  treatises  on  the  pleasures, 
&c.,  of  science  and  on  hydrostatics  were  contributed 
without  the  author's  fee,  and  if  they  did  not 
altogether  satisfy  the  scientific  accuracy  of  the  day, 
we  may  justly  say  of  the  author  that  "e'en  his 
failings  leaned  to  Virtue's  side." 

C.   TOMLINSON. 
Highgate,  X. 

HENCHMAN  (8th  S.  vi.  245). — PROF.  SKEAT'S 
new  note  has  led  to  my  making  a  discovery  which 
confirms,  I  may  almost  say  proves,  the  correctness 
of  my  views,  and  which  I  hope,  therefore,  may 
settle  once  for  all  the  question  which  has  been  for 
eight  years  at  issue  between  him  and  me.  My 
discovery  is  this.  In  Frommann's  'Deutsche 
Mundarten '  (1858),  v.  139,  I  have  found  a  little 
fairy  tale  (in  the  "  Rheinfrankiscbe  Mundart") 
headed  by  Frommann  "  Zwergsage  "  (legend  about 
a  dwarf),  but  itself  entitled  '  Dat  Hengstemanne- 
ken,'— a  word,  be  it  noticed,  which  is  a  diminutive 
of  the  Hengstmann  from  which  PROF.  SKEAT  has 
derived  henchman,  and  to  which,  in  this  con- 
nexion, he  has  attributed  the  original  meaning  of 
" an  attendant  on  a  horse "  or  "groom."  This  tale 


is  very  short,  and  the  substance  may  be  given  as 
follows.  A  peasant,  going  into  his  corn-loft,  saw  a 
Hengstemanneken  carrying  an  ear  of  corn  on  his 
shoulder,  and  showing  as  great  signs  of  distress  as 
if  he  had  been  carrying  a  heavy  load.  The  peasant 
laughed  aloud  and  mocked  him.  But  from  that 
time  bis  heap  of  corn  began  to  get  smaller  and 
smaller,  and  at  length  so  small  that  he  began  to 
think  he  had  been  a  stupid  devil  (sic)  to  laugh  at 
the  little  man  (here  "manneken"  alone  is  used), 
and  he  decided  to  ask  him  to  forgive  him.  And  a 
few  days  after,  when  the  Hengstemanneken  (here 
the  word  is  given  in  full  again)  thought  he  had 
taken  away  enough  corn,  he  left  the  peasant  alone 
and  was  never  again  seen. 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  to  deal  with  a 
diminutive  sprite,  and  Frommann,  therefore,  iden- 
tifies the  word  Hengstemanneken  with  the  Haus- 
geist  (i.e.  house  sprite),  Hinzemannchen,  mentioned 
by  Grimm  in  his  'Mythologie'  (fourth  edition, 
1875,  i.  sect,  xviii.  p.  416  [471]),  and  identical  with 
the  other  forms  given  by  him,  viz.  Heinzelman 
and  Hinzelman,  and  with  the  Heinzelmannchen  and 
Hein(t)zmann  quoted  by  myself  in  7th  S.  ii.  469  ;  iii. 
310.  Now,  will  PROF.  SKEAT  have  the  boldness 
to  maintain  that  in  this  tale  the  Hengst(e)  of 
Hengst(e)manneken  can  possibly,  as  far  as  mean- 
ing goes,  have  anything  to  do  with  Hengst= horse? 
At  all  events,  Frommann  does  not  dream  of  doing 
so.  He  says:  " Hengste  steht  wol  fur  Hengse  = 
Hendse,  d.  i.  Hendrik,  Heinrich.  Velbert  [from 
whom  he  quotes  the  above  tale]  hat  Hens  fur 
Hinz,  Heinz."  He  takes  the  word,  therefore,  in 
this  connexion,  to  be  equivalent  to  Heinrich,  and 
I  entirely  agree  with  him,  though  I  cannot  in  the 
least  agree  with  him  as  to  the  changes  which 
Heinrich  (or  Henrich)  has  passed  through  before 
becoming  Hengst.  My  own  idea  as  to  these 
changes  is  as  follows  : — 


Henriks«{(    1  enniks' 


[or  Hennigs,  or  Hengs Hengst. 

For  the  change  of  Henriks  into  Henniks  we 
may  compare  the  Eng.  Henny  =  Henry  and  the 
Germ,  name  Henneck  (Berlin  Directory,  1885) 
and  the  more  common  Henne(c)ke  (and  Hennicke), 
though  these  probably  =  Henneck  (and  Hennick) 
and  the  diminutive  Ice.  Hennig,  with  the  k 
changed  into  g,  is  extremely  common  in  the  B.D. 
Henning  is  also  very  common.  Hennigs  and 
Hennings  are  less  so.  Hinnig  does  not  seem  to 
occur,  but  I  find  Hinniger  and  Henniger.  The 
form  Henke  is  very  common,  Hencke  less  so. 

*  I  have  already  shown  (7th  S.  iii.  310)  that  the  s  of 
Henricus  is  sometimes  maintained  in  German  (especially 
in  Low  German),  just  as  the  s  of  Johannes  is  in  Hans. 
In  Low  Germ,  i  seems  commonly  to  replace  the  E.G.  ei 
or  e  in  the  case  of  this  name;  I  might,  therefore,  just  aa 
well  have  written  Hinrikg,  because  Hingst  is  th& 
common  form  of  Hengst  in  L.  Germ,,  whilst  Hinks  ie 
perhaps  more  common  than  Henks. 
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Henks  and  Hengs  I  do  not  find  in  the  Germ. 
Directory,  but  I  find  Henkes  in  Kelly's  '  London 
Directory'  for  1882,  where  I  also  find  Hinks  and 
Hincks  (see  note  *).  I  do,  however,  find  Henk, 
Heng,  and  Hing(mann)  in  the  Germ.  Directory. 

With  regard  to  the  added  t,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
st  in  this  Hengst,  it  may  be  due  to  the  practice  of 
adding  a.  t  or  st  at  the  end  of  certain  words  ending 
in  ns  (or  s)  and  ng  respectively.  See  what  I  have 
said  in  8th  S.  v.  172,  and  Grimm's  Grammar,  iii. 
663  and  92.  Or,  Hengs  being  already  so  like 
Hengst  =  horse,  the  t  may,  involuntarily,  have  been 
added  for  this  reason. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  I  have 
said  so  much  about  Hengstmann  in  this  note  that 
I  now  derive  henchman  in  its  various  forms  from 
Hengstmann  only.  Far  from  it.  Indeed,  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  this 
particular  German  form  at  all.  It  is  clear  that 
various  contracted  or  diminutive  forms  of  the 
Germ.  Christian  name  Heinrich  with  mann  added, 
such  as  Heinzmann,  Heinzelmann,  Hinzelmann, 
Hinzemann,  Hengstmann  (and  probably  also 
Hingstmann) — the  Mann  being  also,  and  probably 
more  commonly,  put  in  the  diminutive  form  Mann- 
chen  or  Manneken — have  been  (and  probably  still 
are  to  a  certain  extent)  applied  to  certain  bouse 
sprites  who  were  (and  are  ?)  supposed  to  perform 
certain  menial  duties  in  certain  (generally  poor) 
people's  houses.  And  it  is  from  one  or  other  of 
these  Germ,  forms  that  I  would  derive  the  various 
forms  of  henchman  which  have  been  either  given 
in  '  N.  &  Q.'  or  are  to  be  found  in  English  diction- 
aries, such  as  hensman,  henksman,  henxman,  hinx- 
man,  henxtman,  heinsman  (Minsheu),  heynceman. 
They  can  one  and  all  be  explained  from  forms 
quoted  in  this  note,  and  I  will  leave  the  reader  to 
sort  them  out  for  himself,  t  The  only  Eng.  form 
that  at  all  seems  to  demand  the  Germ,  form 
Hengstmann  is  henxtman,  which  has  hitherto  been 
found  only  once,  and  may  be  due  to  the  simple 
addition  of  t  to  the  henx  of  the  henxman  which 
precedes  it  in  date. 

And  as  far  as  meaning  is  concerned,  it  seems  to 
me  both  very  natural  and  very  interesting  that  a 
word  which  was  used  of  a  little  fairy  servant  in 
Germany  should  have  come  in  England  to  signify 
a  little  boy  servant,  or  page,  who  ultimately  seems 
to  have  been  chosen  of  high  degree. 

In  conclusion,  the  question  naturally  suggests 


f  I  still  adhere  to  my  opinion,  frequently  expressed, 
that  the  German  Johann  (=John)  may  also,  perhaps, 
have  had  something  to  do  with  one  or  other  of  the 
various  forms  through  which  henchman  has  passed, 
and  especially  with  the  form  henchman  itself.  In  order 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  confusion  which  has  reigned 
between  the  derivatives  of  Johann  and  Heinrich,  it 
will  be i  sufficient  to  point  out  that  Frommann  (vi.  452) 
gives  Hftn  (which  might  well  have  been  Hens)= Johann, 
whilst  in  this  note  I  have  shown  that  Hens  sometimes 
=Heinrich, 


itself  whether  the  word  Hengst = horse,  and  espe- 
cially a  male  horse,  for  which  no  certain  derivation 
has  been  found,  may  not  itself  be  a  form  of 
Heinrich.  I  will  not  go  deeply  into  this  question 
here,  but  I  may,  perhaps,  point  out  certain  remark- 
able connexions  between  the  two  words  in  this 
meaning.  In  7th  S.  ii.  469  I  have  already  pointed 
out  that  Heinss,  Hainzel,  and  Heinzlein,  all  of 
which  come  from  Heinrich,  are  used  of  male  horses, 
especially  young  ones.  I  can  now  add  Heiss,  Heissel, 
Heisslein  =  foal  (Schmeller),  Hisse  =  horse  (From- 
mann, v.  357),  and  His  and  Hess  =  horse  in 
Koolman's  Frisian  dictionary.  Koolman  himself 
seems  to  wonder  whether  Hess  can  be  connected 
with  the  Dan.  hesi,  the  Swed.  hast,  and  the 
Icelandic  hestr.  But  can  His  and  Hess  be  con- 
nected with  Heinrich  ?  I  think  it  is  possible  that 
they  may.  Schmeller  himself  compares  Heiss,  &c., 
with  the  Heinss  which  I  have  just  given  as  =foal, 
and  which  certainly  =  Heinrich  ;  and  Heiss  might 
surely  become  Hess  just  as  easily  as  Heinrich  has 
become  Henrich,  whilst  between  Hess  and  His 
there  is  only  the  exchange  of  e  and  i  which  I  have 
shown  to  be  so  common  in  contractions  of  Heinrich 
(see  note  *).  Hess,  again,  is  given  by  Frommann 
(v.  486)  as  = "  verschnittener  Eber"  (boar),  whilst 
in  his  index  he  has  "  unverschnittener  "  instead  of 
"verschnittener";  and  Schmeller,  s.v.  Hess,  gives 
Hessen  =  Sch  weine.  t  It  is  not  likely  that  the  same 
word  should  be  applied  to  two  such  different  and 
well-known  animals,  excepting  on  the  supposition 
that  the  word  is  a  Christian  name.  But  has  Hesa 
ever  been  used  =  Heinrich?  I  cannot  discover 
that  it  has,  and  this  link  is  wanting.  § 

F.  CHANCB. 
Sydenham  Hill. 

The  expression  hench-boy  is  used  by  our  old 
dramatists.     E.g.,  Ford  : — 

Call  me  your  shadow's  hench-boy. 

'  The  Lady's  Trial,'  I.  i. 
Randolph  : — 

Those  Proctors  of  Beelzebub,  Lucifer's  hench-boys. 
'  The  Muses'  Looking-Glass,'  I.  iv. 

On  this  passage  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  a  note  which  I 
hardly  think  PROF.  SKEAT  would  commend.  On 


{  A  connexion  between  Hess  in  this  meaning  and 
Heinrich  certainly  does  exist,  for  Sander*,  s.v.  Heinz 
(=  Heinrich),  gives  the  diminutive  Heinzliu  as  used  of 
BOWS— '•  Sau  (e):> — though  the  Germ.  Sau  does  not  always 
mean  sow  only. 

§  There  are  a  good  many  examples  of  the  name  Hees 
in  the  '  Berlin  Directory,'  whilst  Hesse  is  very  common. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  latter  (and  indeed  the  former 
also)  is  derived  from  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse.  But 
names  derived  from  Grand  Duchies  seem  to  be  very  rare. 
Thus  I  find  only  one  Baden,  and  no  Coburg.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  Hess  and  Hesse  (espe- 
cially as  they  are  so  short)  are  commonly  contractions  of 
some  Christian  name,  probably  Heinrich.  Compare  Jens, 
iven  by  Miss  Yonge  (i.  Ill)  as  a  Danish  diminutive  of 
ohannes,  with  Jenny  and  Jessie  from  Johanna  (i.  113, 
114). 
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Blount's  authority  he  says  :  '"'From  hence  comes 
our  word  hine  or  hinde,  a  servant  for  husbandry." 
He  also  misquotes  '  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,' 
II.  i.  121, 

The  form  hench-boy  seems  to  me  to  militate 
against  the  arguments  of  DR.  CHANCE  (8th  S.  iii. 
389).  The  word  Henxtmen,  which  was  found  by 
HERMENTRUDE  in  the  'Wardrobe  Account'  of 
1400,  would  appear  to  place  the  derivation  from 
Hengst  beyond  a  doubt  (ib.  478). 

W.  F.  PKIDEAUX. 

[See  7th  S.  ii.  246,  298,  336,  469 ;  iii.  31, 150,  211, 310, 
482 ;  iv.  116, 318 ;  8»"  8.  iii.  194,  389,  478 ;  iv.  16 ;  v.  172.] 

TRUCHSESSIAN  GALLERY  OF  PICTURES  (8th  S. 
vi.  85). — The  late  MR.  WTATT  PAPWORTH'S  last 
communication  to  'N.  &  Q.'  was  a  query  regard- 
ing this  collection.  In  consequence,  probably,  of 
the  death  of  your  lamented  correspondent,  it  has 
not  received  a  reply ;  but  as  the  principle  that 
every  query  deserves  an  answer  seems  a  good  one, 
I  venture  to  offer  the  following  information,  which 
I  have  condensed  from  Thomas  Smith's  '  Historical 
Account  of  St.  Marylebone.' 

This  collection  was  the  property  of  Joseph, 
Count  Truchsess  of  Zeyl  Wurzach,  Grand  Dean  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Strasbourg,  and  Canon  of  the 
Metropolitan  Chapter  of  Cologne,  who  was  origin- 
ally possessed  of  very  considerable  property  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  he  lost  by  means  of 
the  French  Revolution.  This  induced  him  to 
dispose  of  his  splendid  gallery  of  pictures,  which 
he  had  been  more  than  thirty  years  collecting  at 
an  immense  expense.  It  was  accordingly  brought 
over  to  London  and  exhibited  in  a  temporary 
building  on  the  site  of  Park  Square,  St.  Maryle- 
bone. A  subscription  had  been  entered  into  to 
defray  the  expense  of  bringing  the  pictures  to  this 
country,  and  a  general  feeling  was  entertained  that 
they  would  be  purchased  by  Government  and 
formed  into  a  National  Gallery ;  but  after  they  had 
been  exhibited  some  time  it  was  discovered  that 
several  of  the  pictures  were  merely  copies  of  the 
old  masters,  and  the  whole  collection  was  con- 
sequently brought  to  the  hammer. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

-Jaipur,  Eajputana. 

"  WHISTER-POOP  "  (8th  S.  vi.  488).— This  is  a 
West-country  word.  I  first  met  with  it  in  a  little 
book  of  specimens  of  the  Exmoor  (North  Devon) 
dialect,  lent  to  me  by  a  friend  some  years  ago. 
Since  then  I  have  noted  an  older  example  in  '  The 
London  Prodigal'  (Hazlitt's  ' Shakspeare,'  1865  ed., 
v.  216):  "If  it  were  not  vor  shame,  che  [  =  1] 

would  'a  given  thee a  whister-poop  under  the 

ear."  No  doubt  Scott  got  the  word  hence,  and 
used  it  without  discrimination  of  dialect. 

In  Jennings's  *  Dialect  of  the  West  of  England ' 
Ijfind  "  Whister-twister,  a  smart  blow  on  the  side 
of  the  head "  (cf.  "  Whister-clister,"  Halliwell)  ; 


and  "  Whistersnefet,  a  buffet,"  is  registered  by 
Davies  in  his   'Supplementary  Glossary,'  with  a 
quotation  from  Udall's  translation  of  the  '  Apoph- 
thegms '  of  Erasmus.  F.  ADAMS. 
14,  Eastlake  Road,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

"  Whister-clister  "  =  a  blow,  is  used  in  Somerset- 
shire. Under  this  expression  Halliwell-Phillipps, 
in  his  'Dictionary  of  Archaisms  and  Provincial- 
isms,' says  :  "  A  back-handed  blow  is  a  '  whister- 
poop,'"  a  word  which  occurs  in  'The  London 
Prodigal,'  p.  15.  Most  probably  Scott  found  the 
word  in  this  play  and  remembered  it.  The  play 
was  published,  I  believe,  in  1605,  but  I  have  not 
it  at  hand  to  refer  to.  It  has  by  some  been 
ascribed  to  Shakespeare.  "  Whistercuff,"  a  box  on 
the  ear,  is  used  in  Cornwall. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRT. 

Half  a  century  ago  this  word  was  in  use  on 
Exmoor.  Since  then  it  appears  to  have  died  out. 
It  signified  a  smart  box  on  the  ear.  "Whister- 
clister,"  "  whister-cester,"  and  "  whister-twister  " 
were  also  in  use  in  the  West  country.  E.g.,  "An 
way  that  a  geed  en  zich  a  whister-clister  as  made 
his  eyes  strike  vire."  In  my  schoolboy  days  a 
"  poop "  meant  (inter  alia)  a  blow  on  the  front 
muscles  of  the  thigh  just  above  the  knee.  Horresco 
referens.  A  "pope's  nose"  expressed  the  same 
idea.  GUALTERULUS. 

DRYASDUST:  SMELLFUNGUS  (8th  S.  vii.  8). — 
Both  these  names  are  explained  by  Dr.  Brewer  in 
his  excellent  work  'The  Reader's  Handbook.' 
This  book  is  so  readily  accessible  that  I  need  not 
occupy  your  space  by  quoting  the  explanations 
there  given.  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

THE  FESTIVAL  OF  ST.  DECLAN  (8th  S.  vii.  24). 
— Surely  MR.  HENDERSON  must  be  wrong  as  to 
the  date  of  the  festival  of  St.  Declan  when  he 
gives  it  as  December  23.  In  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall's  '  Ireland '  it  is  stated  to  be  July  24.  In 
vol.  i.  of  their  valuable  work,  pages  282-5,  is  a 
fairly  long  account  of  the  extraordinary  super- 
stitious rites  performed  on  the  occasion,  together 
with  the  disgraceful  debauchery  which  immediately 
followed.  CHARLES  DRURY. 

NEWSPAPER  (8th  S.  vi.  508).  —There  are  many 
instances  of  the  use  of  this  word,  or  words  bearing 
the  same  signification,  before  the  year  1680.  A 
former  correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  (5th  S.  xi.  186) 
has  given  the  following  extract  from  a  tract  entitled 
'  The  History  of  Independency,'  Oxford,  1648  :— 

"  The  '  newes  books,'  taught  to  speak  no  language 
but  Cromwell  and  his  party,  were  mute  in  such  actions 
as  he  and  they  could  claim  no  share  in;  for  which  pur- 
pose the  presses  were  narrowly  watched." 

Timperley,  in  his  'History  of  Printers  and 
Printing,'  p.  471,  refers  to  these  "  newes  books," 
sheets,  or  pamphlets,  nearly  resembling  what  we 
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now  call  newspapers,  and  furnishes  the  titles  and 
dates  of  thirty-two  issued  between  1536  and  1622. 

Burton,  in  a  small  tract  published  in  1614,  says, 
"  If  any  one  read  now-a-day,  it  is  a  play-book  or 
pamphlet  of '  newes.'  " 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  January,  1794, 
has  a  chapter  on  the  first  newspaper  established  in 
England,  and  the  progressive  introduction  under 
the  names  of  Gazette,  Mercury,  Diurnal,  Posts,  and 
others.  See  also  the  "  Origin  of  Newspapers  "  in 
*  Curiosities  of  Literature/  by  I.  D'Israeli. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

WILLIAM  PITT,  FIRST  EARL  OF  CHATHAM  (8th 
S.  vii.  47). — Mr.  Lecky's  statement,  in  his  '  His- 
tory of  England,'  respecting  the  elder  Pitt  en- 
couraging the  slave  trade,  is  decidedly  different  from 
the  information  given  inCollins's  'Peerage,'  1812, 
voL  v.  p.  40,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

"  During  the  period  in  which  he  bore  no  share  in  the 
administration,  his  behaviour  displayed  an  inflexible 
integrity,  and  the  greatest  love  of  his  country,  parti- 
cularly in  the  famous  affair  of  General  Warrants,  and 
that  of  the  repeal  of  the  American  Stamp  Act,  on  which 
he  spoke  with  much  eloquence,  solid  judgement,  and 
conviction,  as  could  not  fail  to  silence  his  opponents, 
and  to  prove,  that  the  slavery  in  our  colonies  would  be 
followed  by  our  own  distraction." 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

MARY  PILKINGTON  (8th  S.  vi.  267).— I  have 
been  connected  with  Ely  indirectly  since  1832, 
and  am  a  native  and  a  peripatetic  antiquary ;  and 
I  can  find  no  trace  of  a  surgeon  of  the  name  of 
Pilkington  here.  Will  URBAN  write  direct  to  me  1 

K.  H.  SMITH. 

Ely. 

THOMAS  CARET  (8th  S.  vi.  127,  318,  511).— I 
thank  MR.  C.  E.  G.  DICKINSON  for  his  reply  at 
the  last  reference.  There  is,  I  notice,  one  error, 
which  is  probably  merely  a  slip  of  the  pen.  The 
date  of  Carey's  death  was  1634,  not  1624.  His 
widow,  Margaret  Carey,  continued  to  reside  at 
Erightwells,  Parson's  Green,  and  in  1640  married 
Sir  Ed.  Herbert,  whose  name  figures  in  the  assess- 
ment books  down  to  1647,  when,  probably,  the 
great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  country  made  it 
prudent  for  this  staunch  loyalist  to  seek  an  asylum 
abroad.  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

CURIOUS  CUSTOM  AT  CHURCHING  OF  WOMEN 
(8"1  S.  v.  385  ;  vi.  11,  276,  512).— In  the  'Consti- 
tions  of  St..  Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,' 
A.D.  1236,  we  find,  in  No.  12,  "If  a  child  be 
baptized  by  a  Layman,  let  what  goes  before  the 
Immersion,  and  what  follows  after  be  fully  supplied 
by  the  Priest."  What  follows  after  is  explained  to 
mean — the  chrism,  the  putting  on  the  chrysom,  or 
white  garment,  and  the  delivery  of  the  wax 
candle.  In  No.  13  the  Archbishop  says  :  "  Let 
the  Chrysoms  be  made  use  of  for  the  Ornaments 


of  the  Church  only."  They  might  be  used  for  the 
making  or  mending  surplices,  amits,  albs,  or 
wrapping  up  the  chalices,  veiling  the  crosses,  &c. 
There  is  much  curious  lore  in  the  canons  and 
constitutions  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  even 
the  clergy  seem  to  know  little  of  them.  Mr. 
Thiselton-Dyer  has  some  interesting  notes  on 
chrisoms  and  chrisom  children  in  'Church-Lore 
Gleanings '  (1892,  pp.  147,  148). 

JAMES  HOOFER. 
Norwich. 

SANDGATE  CASTLE  :  HERVEY  :  DEVEREUX  (8th 
S.  iv.  509 ;  v.  18).— Since  my  reply,  I  find  that 
the  John  Harvey  referred  to — being  the  great 
anatomist's  next  younger  brother — was  buried  at 
St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  London,  July  21,  1645,  as 
"  Mr.  John  Harvie,  gent.,  in  Foxes  yard "  (Par. 
Keg.).  He  died  the  previous  day. 

W.  I.  E.  V. 

BURIAL  CUSTOM  (8»h  S.  vi.  487  ;  vii.  36).— My 
description  of  the  vampire  is  somewhat  incomplete. 
The  stake  is  driven  through  the  heart  of  the  corpse 
in  order  to  discover  whether  it  is  a  vampire  or  not. 
For,  if  it  is  such,  it  utters  a  loud  scream.  The 
vampire  rises  from  its  grave  for  the  purpose  of 
sucking  the  blood  of  the  living,  who  then  them- 
selves become  vampires.  It  supports  its  unnatural 
existence  in  this  way.  Vampirism  is  hereditary. 
In  Johnson's  '  Dictionary '  a  vampire  is  defined  as 
a  demon  that  animates  dead  bodies.  But  if  vam- 
pirism is  supposed  to  be  hereditary  and  com- 
municable, this  cannot  be  a  correct  description. 
It  is  sometimes  thought  that  devils  animate 
dead  bodies,  as  in  Ben  Jonson's  play  '  The  Devil 
is  an  Ass.'  But  this  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
vampirism.  E.  YARDLEY. 

In  Tylor's  'Primitive  Culture,'  1871, it  is  stated 
at  p.  26  that  the  soul 

"  is  kept  down  by  the  huge  cairn  raised  over  Antar's 
body  lest  his  mighty  spirit  should  burst  forth,  by  the 
iron  nails  with  which  the  Cheremiss  secures  the  corpse 
in  its  coffin,  by  the  stake  that  pins  down  the  suicide's 
body  at  the  four-cross  way." 

Again  at  p.  176  Tylor  remarks  : — 

"  One  way  to  lay  a  vampire  is  to  stake  down  the  corpse 
(as  with  suicides  and  with  the  same  intention) ;  but  the 
more  effectual  plan  is  to  behead  and  burn  it." 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

The  nature  of  the  vampire  is  correctly  explained 
by  MR.  WARREN.  It  was  a  demon  in  a  dead  body, 
usually  the  body  of  a  heretic  or  an  outcast  from 
the  Church.  Mr.  Conway  (•'  Demonology  and 
Devil  Lore ')  says  the  superstition  was  a  survival 
of  the  hunger-demon  of  several  primitive  religions, 
and  refers  to  the  legend  of  Ishtar's  descent  into 
Hades,  where  she  says,  "  I  will  raise  the  dead  to 
be  devourers  of  the  living."  This  menace  was 
afterwards  developed  into  the  Assyrian  Akhkhara, 
or  vampire.  The  most  fearful  vampire  story  I 
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know  is  that  of  Sheridan  Le  Farm's  in  '  In  a  Glass 
Darkly,'  named  (I  believe)  "  Carmela,"  which  I 
can  recommend  to  any  one  who  desires  to  feel  his 
flesh  creep.  C.  C.  B. 

SIR  THOMAS  PARR  (8th  S.  vii.  47).— Sir  Thomas 
Parr,  by  his  wife  Maud  Green,  had  three  children, 
Thomas,  Katharine,  and  Anne. 

Thomas,  made  a  baron  30  Henry  VIII.,  created 
Earl  of  Essex  July  12,  35  Hen.  VIII.  (he  having 
married  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry 
Bouchier,  Earl  of  Essex  and  Ewe,  though  he  was 
then  divorced  from  her),  in  1  Edward  VI.  was 
advanced  to  the  Marquisate  of  Northampton,  and 
though  arraigned  and  condemned  to  death  under 
Queen  Mary,  he  was  reprieved  by  her,  and  under 
Queen  Elizabeth  restored  to  his  dignities.  Although 
thrice  married,  he  left  no  children. 

Katharine  Parr,  the  sixth  wife  of  Henry  VIII., 
whom  she  survived,  married,  as  her  fourth  hus- 
band. Admiral  Seymour;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
her  daughter,  and  only  child  by  him,  lived  to 
marry  and  have  children,  as  suggested  in  Miss 
Strickland's  life  of  that  queen,  or  whether  she 
died  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  according  to  Lodge's 


Apparently  it  therefore  follows  that  Sir  Thomas 
Parr's  lineal  and  legitimate  descendants  can 
only  be  derived  from  his  second  daughter,  Anne, 
who  married  "Black  Will"  Herbert — as  Aubrey 
calls  him — first  Earl  of  Pembroke  of  the  second 
Herbert  creation,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
statesmen  and  noblemen  throughout  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Anne,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  rivalled 
her  sister  Queen  Katharine  in  scholarly  attain- 
ments— a  curious  contrast  to  her  husband,  who 
could  not  even  sign  his  name.  Her  dowry  con- 
sisted of  four  hundred  pounds  only ;  but  by  the 
death  of  her  brother  without  issue  her  children 
inherited  his  great  possessions,  and  the  present 
Lord  Pembroke,  amongst  other  titles,  derives  his 
baronies  of  St.  Quintin  and  Parr  from  this  alliance. 
She  died  in  1551,  at  Baynard's  Castle,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  with  great  pomp, 
leaving  three  children  : — 

Henry,  second  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  married 
Mary  Sidney,  and  from  whom  the  present  Earls 
of  Pembroke  and  Carnarvon  lineally  descend. 

Edward,  ancestor  to  the  Marquis  of  Powis  of 
James  II. 's  time. 

Anne,  who  married  Francis,  Lord  Talbot,  son 
and  heir  of  George,  sixth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  but 
who  left  no  issue.  WINIFRED  GARDNER. 

"  FLANNELETTE  "  (8th  S.  vii.  66).— It  is  not  often 
that  the  pages  of  'N.  &  Q.'  are  humorous,  but  the 
communication  over  the  signature  of  ISAAC 
TAYLOR  is  decidedly  so.  As  a  clerk  employed  by 
a  firm  of  flannelette  manufacturers  I  claim  to 
know  something  of  the  article  in  question,  and 


the  idea  of   a   "clerk    in   a  warehouse"  being 
flattered  by  his  employer,  or  the  "  presumption " 
of  the  clerk  in  offering  any  suggestion  of  a  name 
by   which   a   cloth  shall   be  called   is   quite  t 
funny.     CANON  TAYLOR  asserts  that  "if  he  [th 
clerk]    had,   with  the  variation   of    two    lette 
selected  the  term  '  flannelite '  it  is  clear  the  p: 
secution  would  have  had  no  case."    Here,  again 
it  is  clear  CANON  TAYLOR  has  got  hold  of  the 
of  the  stick  with  the  tar  on,  and  mistakes  the  aim 
of  the  prosecution.     Does  he  not  know  that  th 
prosecution  was  made  by  a  body  of  manufacturers 
of  flannel,  and  any  one  using  a  word  with  "  flannel " 
in  it  (irrespective  of  its  termination,  bo  it  ite  or 
ette),  applied  to  cotton  goods,  the  prosecution  wo 
still  have  occurred  ?     And  as  to  the  prosecutio: 
having  no  case  if  CANON  TAYLOR'S  ite  had  been 
employed,  it  has  the  aspect  of  no  case  for  the  pro 
secution  for  the  users  of  ette,  seeing  that  the  verdi 
and  twenty  guineas  was  for  defendants. 

CASHIER. 
Manchester. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  late  trial,  but  there  is  a  similar  word 
used  by  the  trade,  "leatherette,"  which  is  all 
paper  and  no  hide.  There  is  one  thought  which 
may  guide  plain  people  through  the  perils  of 
shopping.  If  an  article  contains  a  scintilla  of 
flannel  or  of  leather,  we  may  be  sure  the  vendot 
will  take  all  the  benefit  of  the  name,  and  will  not 
give  to  his  goods  a  nickname — however  pretty. 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

CANON  TAYLOR  is  a  good  advocate ;  he  quotes 
the  facts  on  his  side  and  is  silent  as  to  those  that 
might  seem  to  make  against  it.  How  will  he  re- 
join to  my  reply  ?  The  termination  ite  does  not 
always  denote  like  ;  e.g.,  Labradorite  is  not  a 
mineral  like  Labrador,  but  a  mineral  found  in 
Labrador ;  Ephraimite  is  not  a  man  like  Ephraim, 
but  a  supposed  descendant  of  Ephraim  ;  nitrite  is 
not  the  name  of  a  class  of  substance  like  nitrogen, 
but  of  substances  that  consist  of  nitrons  acid  and 
another  element ;  Gaulonites  is  not  a  country  like 
Gaul  or  Gaulon  ;  and  Maronite,  I  presume,  is  not 
a  man  like  Virgil  or  Maro.  T.  WILSON. 

Harpenden. 


EATON  FAMILY  (8th  S.  vi.  422).— Your  corre- 
spondent who  writes  at  the  above  reference  is  con- 
fusing the  names  Morton  and  Moreton.  Thomas 
Morton,  Bishop  of  Durham  (1632-1659),  who  was 
deprived  of  his  bishopric,  died  at  Easton  Mandit, 
co.  Northampton,  when  filling  the  humble  office 
of  tutor  in  the  Yelverton  family,  and  is  buried  in 
the  chancel  of  the  church.  On  his  tombstone  is  a 
long  Latin  epitaph,  mentioning  his  appointments, 
amongst  them  his  having  been  Bishop  of  Chester 
from  1616  to  1619.  There  is  a  short '  Life '  of  him 
in  existence  with  a  portrait,  and  on  the  title-page 
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Easton  Maudit  is  called  "  Easton  Mandit,"  a  mis 
take  of  frequent  occurrence.  What  his  paterna 
coat  was  I  cannot  say. 

He  is  a  perfectly  distinct  person  from  William 
Moreton,  Bishop  of  Kildare  (1681-1705),  after 
wards  Bishop  of  Meath  (1705-1715),  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  Cheshire  family  of  More- 
ton,  of  Little  Moreton,  in  the  parish  of  Astbury, 
whose  arms  were  Arg.,  a  greyhound  courant  sable 
His  portrait,  a  half-length  in  oils,  in  his  episcopa 
habit,  is  in  one  of  the  lecture  rooms  at  Chris! 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  was  educated,  anc 
represents  a  rather  countrified  looking  person- 
age. He  is  buried  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Dublin.  This  ancient  family  became  extinct  in 
the  direct  male  line  by  the  death  in  1763  of  his 
only  son,  Sir  William  Moreton,  Knt.,  Recorder  01 
London,  though  female  descendants  are  yet  in 
existence.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Eectory,  Woodbridge. 

OXTAIL  SOUP  (8th  S.  viL  49).  —Dr.  Smile?,  in 
his  book  on  the  Huguenots,  says  : — 

"  Before  the  arrival  of  the  refugees,  the  London 
butchers  sold  their  bullocks'  hides  to  the  fellmongers 
always  with  the  tails  on.  The  tails  were  thrown  away 
and  wasted.  The  refugees  obtained  the  tails,  enriched 
tbeir  pots-au-feu  with  them,  and  revelled  in  the  now 
well-known  delicacy  of  ox-tail  soup." 

CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield,  Heading. 

NEWS  (8th  S.  v.  384,  431 ;  vi.  98, 175  ;  vii.  33). 
— I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with 
MR.  CHARLES  FERET  on  an  exhausted  subject ; 
and  if  I  reply  to  his  attack  at  the  last  reference, 
it  is  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  If  your  corre- 
spondent is  really  unable  to  understand  the  drift 
of  my  statement  that  the  word  N.E.W.E.S.  (implying 
tidings)  could  only  be  pronounced  as  a  mono- 
syllable, I  am  afraid  that  his  case  is  hopeless.  The 
attempt  made  by  "  one  of  the  greatest  etymologists 
of  the  day  "  to  divert  my  evident  meaning  into  a 
"  siding  "  by  a  quotation  from  a  thirteenth-century 
manuscript  having  no  possible  bearing  upon  the 
monosyllabic  quality  of  newes  (in  the  sense  of 
news)  was  at  least  ingenious.  But  I  cannot  regard 
the  words,  "It  is  quite  certain  that  new-es,  in 
some  sense  or  other,  was  dissyllabic  once,"  in  the 
light  of  "  a  crushing  reply  "  to  a  totally  different 
assertion,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  disputed.  But 
if  it  gives  MR.  FERET  any  pleasure  to  reflect  upon 
my  discomfiture  I  will  not  deny  him  that  enjoy- 
ment. I  must,  at  the  same  time,  emphasize  his 
statement,  that  the  earliest  news-letter,  published 
in  England,  was  "some  two  or  three  centuries " 
subsequent  to  the  earliest  use  of  the  word  news. 
If  MR.  FERET  had  more  carefully  read  the  very 
interesting  reply  given  by  MR.  ALEXANDER  PATER- 
SON  (8th  S.  vi.  98)  he  would  have  discovered  that 
the  earliest  example  known  as  to  the  employ- 


ment  of  the  word  neices  (in  the  sense  of  tidings) 
occurs  in  a  letter  written  by  the  Cardinal  of  York 
to  Henry  VIII.  in  1513.  MR.  PATERSON  further 
told  us  that  the  earliest  printed  news-sheets  ap- 
peared in  1622.  That  involves  a  period  of  only 
one  hundred  and  nine  years.  A  correspondent 
who,  without  specification,  gratuitously  impugns 
the  accuracy  of  another  correspondent's  dates, 
should  avoid  so  serious  a  blunder. 

RICHARD  EDGCUMBE. 
33,  Tedworth  Square,  Chelsea. 

[This  discussion  will  not  be  prolonged.] 

"A0LD  KIRK"  (8th  S.  vi.  367,  474;  vii.  38). 
— As  the  editorial  note  explains,  "  whiskey  "  was 
due  to  the  printers.  At  the  same  time,  MR. 
FLEMING'S  kindly  and  suggestive  criticism  is  wel- 
come, both  for  its  vigorous  protest  against  certain 
erroneous  views  entertained  of  us  by  our  neigh- 
bours, and  for  its  capital  illustration  of  the  dangers 
besetting  the  neglect  of  Capt.  Cuttle's  wise  in- 
junction. A  corrigendum,  which  I  meditated  in 
reference  to  the  amended  orthography,  failed  to 
take  shape,  and  procrastination  is  thus  once  more 
to  be  banned  : — 

Ere  the  parting  hour  go  by, 

Quick,  thy  tablets,  Memory. 

MR.  FLEMING  may  care  to  learn  how  I  once 
heard  the  proper  spelling  of  Scottish  whisky 
pointedly  proclaimed  in  a  wayside  Fifeshire  inn. 
It  fell  to  my  lot,  some  years  ago,  to  take  mine  ease, 
for  a  short  period,  in  such  a  habitation,  along 
with  a  learned  and  volatile  friend.  It  was  far 
from  the  madding  crowd,  and  there  was  abundant 
leisure,  as  with  Washington  Irving  on  his  famous 
wet  Sunday,  for  making  special  note  of  our  sur- 
roundings. When  the  landlord  paid  us  one  of  his 
occasional  visits,  my  friend,  without  prelude  or 
explanation,  abruptly  exclaimed,  "  Landlord,  you 
must  extract  the  e  from  your  whiskey  !  "  What 
the  landlord  felt  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  he  dis- 
played no  emotion  whatever,  as  he  gravely  and 
laconically  said,  "  Yes,  sir ! "  and  left  the  room. 
After  he  had  gone,  I  discovered  that  there  was  on. 
the  wall  a  card  advertising  a  famous  brand  of 

Irish  Whiskey."  THOMAS  BATNE. 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 

"THIN  RED  LINE"  (8th  S.  vi.  379;  vii.  57).— 

Since  writing  my  reply  on  the  above  subject  I 

lave   quite    unexpectedly  met   with    a    copy   of 

Dr.  W.  H.  Russell's  'Letters  to  the  Times  from 

he  Crimea'  (Messrs.  Routledge,  London,  1855), 

md  on  turning  to  the  one  dated  October  25,  1854, 

'.  find  the  following  description  of  the  charge  of 

he  Russian  cavalry  on  the   93rd   Highlanders, 

which  occurred  shortly  before  the  charge  of  our 

wn  heavy  and  light  cavalry  brigades  on  the  same 

[ay : — 

'The  heavy  brigade  in  advance  is  drawn  up  in  two 
ines.  The  first  line  consists  of  the  Scots  Greys,  and  of 
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their  old  companions  in  glory,  the  Enniskillens :  the 
second  of  the  4th  Royal  Irish,  of  the  5th  Dragoon 
Guards,  and  of  the  1st  Royal  Dragoons. 

"  The  Light  Cavalry  Brigade  is  on  their  left,  in  two 
lines  al  so.  The  silence  is  oppressive :  between .  the 
cannon  bursts  one  can  hear  the  champing  of  bits  and 
the  clink  of  sabres  in  the  valley  below.  The  Russians 
on  their  left  drew  breath  for  a  moment,  and  then  in  one 
grand  line  dashed  at  the  Highlanders.  The  ground  flies 
beneath  their  horses'  feet :  gathering  speed  at  every 
stride,  they  dash  on  towards  that  thin  red  streak  topped 
•with  a  line  of  steel.  The  Turks  fire  a  volley  at  eight 
hundred  yards,  and  run.  As  the  Russians  come  within 
six  hundred  yards,  down  goes  that  line  of  steel  in  front, 
and  out  rings  a  rolling  volley  of  Minie  musketry.  The 
distance  is  too  great :  the  Russians  are  not  checked,  but 
still  sweep  onwards  through  the  smoke,  with  the  whole 
force  of  horse  and  man,  here  and  there  knocked  over  by 
the  shot  of  our  batteries  above.  With  breathless  suspense 
every  one  awaits  the  bursting  of  the  wave  upon  the  line 
of  Gaelic  rock  :  but  ere  they  come  within  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  another  deadly  volley  flashes  from  the 
levelled  rifle,  and  carries  death  and  terror  into  the 
Russians.  They  wheel  about,  open  files  right  and  left, 
and  fly  back  faster  than  they  came.  '  Bravo,  High- 
landers !  well  done  ! '  shout  the  excited  spectators :  but 
events  thicken.  The  Higlanders  and  their  splendid  front 
are  soon  forgotten,  men  scarcely  have  a  moment  to  think 
of  this  fact,  that  the  93rd  never  altered  their  formation 
to  receive  that  tide  of  horsemen.  '  No,'  said  Sir  Colin 
Campbell, '  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  form  them 
even  four  deep  ! '  The  ordinary  British  line,  two  deep, 
was  quite  sufficient  to  repel  the  attack  of  these  Muscovite 
cavaliers." 

C.  S.  H. 

C.  S.  H.  is  quite  right.  I  knew  the  officer  com- 
manding well,  and  have  heard  the  story  from  his 
own  lips,  together  with  many  others  relating  to  the 
old  93rd  Highlanders  in  the  Crimea.  R.  P.  H. 

Was  not  this  expression  used  in  reference  to  our 
troops  at  Alma  ]  And  in  Napier's  '  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War,'  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken, 
it 'also  occurs.  HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

Incredible  though  it  may  seem,  I  really  think 
that  for  once  Dr.  J.  G.  Rogers  was  wrong,  and 
that  the  reviewer  was  right.  Surely  this  pictur- 
esque, but  mathematically  absurd  sight  was 
witnessed  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  where  King- 
lake  writes  about  "the  scarlet  arch  on  the  knoll." 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

UNIQUITY  (8th  S.  vii.  69).— Doubtless  a  new 
invention  ;  nobody  now  has  the  least  hesitation  in 
coining  words.  But  if  it  is  to  be  used— and  I  deny 
not  that,  as  0.  S.  H.  says,  it  may  be  convenient — 
it  should  be  properly  spelt  unirity.  The  q  in 
unique  is  merely  a  lingering  instance  of  the  French 
spelling,  which  in  most  other  words  of  the  kind 
has  been  dropped.  One  is  still  remembered  in 
'Percy's  Eeliques';  and  public  used  to  be  spelt 
publique ;  but  unique  is  simply  the  Latin  unicus, 
and  ought  to  be  spelt  unic,  and  uniquity,  therefore, 
is  no  more  correct  than  publiquity  would  be.  The 


coiner  of  the  word  had  got  ubiquity  in  his  head  ; 
but  the  derivation  of  that  is  as  different  as  possible. 

0.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 
Longford,  Coventry. 

WORDS  OF  HYMN  (8th  S.  vii.  67).— This  hymn 
is  not  by  Samuel  Wesley,  but  by  Charles ;  see 
Julian's  Dictionary.  Samuel  did  write  a  few 
hymns,  so  did  Samuel  senior,  the  father  of  the 
three  brothers.  John  wrote  more,  chiefly  transla- 
tions, but  the  great  hymn-writer  was  Charles. 
The  words  "Sicilian  Mariner's  Hymn"  are  the 
name  of  the  tune  to  which  these  words  were  some- 
times set.  C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

The  hymn  inquired  about,  beginning  "Come, 
thou  long  expected  Jesus,"  was  written  by  Charles 
(not  Samuel)  Wesley.  It  was  first  published  in 
1744,  in  a  small  collection  entitled  '  Hymns  for  the 
Nativity  of  Our  Lord.'  Singularly  enough,  it  was 
not  included  in  the  authorized  '  Wesleyan  Hymn 
Book '  until  the  publication  of  the  revised  edition 
of  1875.  It  may  be  regretted  that  a  hymn  of  such 
acknowledged  excellence,  proved  by  its  appearance 
in  so  many  hymnals,  should  not  have  found  a  place 
either  in  «  Church  Hymns'  (S.P.C.K.)  or  'Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern,'  or  in  Prebendary  Thring's 
admirable  '  Church  of  England  Hymn  Book.'  It 
is  given  in  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  '  Hymnal  Com- 
panion.' EDMUND  VENABLES. 

LADY  NAIKNE'S  SONGS  (8tb  S.  vii.  85). — MR. 
BAYNE  has  done  good  service  in  calling  attention 
to  the  preposterous  misstatement  that  "  Lady 

Nairne's  fame depends  on  one  song."    It  is 

utterly  untrue.  Although  popular  and  hackneyed, 
and  misapplied  when  supposed  to  mean  Scotland 
instead  of  heaven  (its  indisputable  intention),  the 
'  Land  o'  the  Leal '  is  by  no  means  so  far  excelling 
her  other  songs  as  to  justify  Mrs.  Oliphant's  rash 
assertion.  Without  trespassing  on  space  by  giving 
a  list  of  all  Lady  Nairne's  songs  (and  she  was  her- 
self on  Oliphant  by  birth,  baptized  Caroline,  at 
Gask,  July  28,  1766,  twelve  days  after  birth),  a 
few  of  them  may  be  mentioned  here,  additional  to 
'Caller  Herrin','  'The  Laird  of  Cockpen '—probably 
her  very  best  ditty,  brimful  of  quaint  humour,  and 
now  proverbial,  for  Scotland  is  constant  in  love  as 
in  faith  to  its  favourites  and  creeds — not  forgetting 
'  The  Old  House '  or  '  Charlie  is  my  Darling  !  " 
Any  one  might  be  proud  to  have  written  her 
'  Hundred  Pipers,'  and  "  There  grows  a  bonnie 
briar-bush  in  our  kail-yard,"  or  "  Will  ye  no  come 
back  again?"  or  the  two  pathetic  laments,  "Would 
you  be  young  again  ?  So  would  not  I,"  and 
"  What 's  this  vain  world  to  me  ?  Rest  is  not  here," 
which  displaced  the  silly  words  of  '  Robin  Adair ' 
from  the  tune  of '  Aileen  Aroon.'  Her '  Mitherless 
Lammie '  has  a  charm  of  its  own,  and  holds  its 
place  beside  William  Thorn's  subsequent  and 
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memorable  '  Mitherless  Bairn.'  Excellent  are  the 
banter  and  lilt  of  her  'John  Tod,'— "He's  a 
terrible  man,  John  Tod,  John  Tod  ! "  Her  ver- 
sions of '  Huntingtower '  and  '  The  Lass  of  Gowrie ' 
are  admittedly  inferior  to  those  which  are  usually 
sung.  Of  the  latter  the  best  of  three  versions  is 
anonymous  ;  see,  for  it,  p.  439  of  Chambers's '  Songs 
of  Scotland  prior  to  Burns,'  n.d.,  "'Twas  on  a 
summer  afternoon,  a  wee  before  the  sun  ga'ed 
down. "  It  is  based  on  her  words,  but  far  excels 
them.  Few  will  forget  her  '  Wha  '11  be  King  but 
Charlie  ? '  'The  Rowan  Tree,'  or  ' The  Women 
are  a'  gane  Wud.'  The  fact  is,  we  owe  to  her  a 
larger  number  of  truly  excellent  songs  than  to  any 
other  of  her  countrywomen.  Full  justice  is  done 
to  her  merits  in  the  second  volume  of  the  exem- 
plary '  Songstresses  of  Scotland,'  by  Sarah  Tytler 
and  J.  L.  Watson,  1871.  The  more  she  is  known 
the  better  she  is  loved.  J.  W.  EBSWORTH. 

Asbford,  Kent. 

"WHITE  HORSES"  (8tt  S.  vii.  46).— I  agree 
with  MR.  PEACOCK  in  not  believing  that  this  ex- 
pression has  originated  with  schoolboys.  I  have 
heard  it  many  times  used  by  a  native  of  Lincoln- 
shire, and  concluded  that  it  was  a  well-known 
expression  in  that  county.  Perhaps  MR.  PEACOCK 
has  forgotten  the  opening  lines  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
'  The  Forsaken  Merman ': — 

Come,  dear  children,  let  us  away  ; 
Down  and  away  below  1 

Now  my  brothers  call  from  the  bay ; 

Now  the  great  winds  shoreward  blow ; 

Now  the  salt  tides  seaward  flow; 

Now  the  wild  white  horses  play, 

Champ  and  chafe  and  toss  in  the  spray. 

And  11.  20,  21  :— 

Mother  dear,  we  cannot  stay  ! 
The  wild  white  hones  foam  and  fret. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

Whether  this  is  a  schoolboy's  invention  or  other- 
wise must  be  left  for  others  to  decide  ;  but  certainly 
the  term  is  not  new.     MR.   PEACOCK  may  be 
correct  as  regards  its  age.    The  earliest  reference 
I  have  at  hand  is  in  Hyde  Clarke's  '  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language'  (1865);   it  will  also  be 
found  in  Ogilvie.     In  the  former  it  is  defined  as 
"foam  on  the  top  of  a  billow."    Evidently  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  specimen  of  childish  slang,  since 
the  'Slang  Dictionary'  (1874)  has  thought  fit  to 
notice  it.     Here  we  have  it  that  "  white  horses  " 
is  a  name  given  to  "  the  foam  on  the  crests  of 
waves,  seen  before  or  after  a  storm."    Matthew 
Arnold  has  employed  the  word  in  the  lines  : — 
Now  the  wild  white  horses  play, 
Champ  and  chafe  and  toss  in  the  spray, 
Children,  dear,  let  us  away, 
This  way,  this  way. 

C.  P.  HALE. 

Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  in  his  '  Sailor's  Word- 
Book,'  says  that  white  horses,  also  termed  "  white 


caps,"  were  waves  with  breaking  crests,  specially 
between  the  east  end  of  Jamaica  and  Kingston ; 
but  obtaining  generally  when  the  sea-breeze, 
coming  fresh  over  the  waves,  and  travelling  faster, 
turns  their  tops.  The  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley, 
also  wrote,  "  The  bay  is  now  curling  and  writhing 
in  white  horses  under  a  smoking  south-wester." 

EVERARD   HOME   COLBMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

Your  correspondent  is  quite  right,  the  above  is 
a  naval  term.  It  is  found  in  a  trustworthy  work, 
the '  Dictionary  of  Nautical  Terms,'  French-English 
and  English- French,  in  2  vols.,  by  Witcomb  and 
Tiret  (Paris,  Challamel,  Rue  Jacob,  1883) :  "White 
horse  ;  also  white  cap,  mouton  (de  la  lame).  There 
are  white  horses,  white  caps,  la  mer  moutonne." 

F.  E.  A.  GASC. 

"Doo"  DENT  (8tt  S.  vi.  349,  436,  494).— The 
father  of  John  Dent  is  stated  to  have  been  a 
schoolmaster,  living  in  a  small  town  in  Cumber- 
land. "  Accident  and  superior  penmanship  intro- 
duced the  son  to  Mr.  Child,  the  banker,  who 
engaged  him  as  clerk,  from  which  situation  he 
rose,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  eminent  house, 
to  reap,  as  a  partner,  a  large  share  of  the  profits 
of  the  business."  He  became  a  junior  partner  in 
Child's  bank  in  1795.  Mr.  Dent  was  first  elected 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1790,  as  representative 
of  the  borough  of  Lancaster,  for  which  he  sat 
during  five  successive  Parliaments,  till  the  dis- 
solution in  1812  ;  he  was  first  chosen  for  Poole, 
Dorset,  in  1818,  and  represented  that  borough  in 
two  Parliaments  till  the  dissolution  in  1826.  He 
usually  supported  the  measures  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
his  successors  in  office,  and  was  generally  known 
as  the  author  of  the  tax  on  dogs  (1796).  From 
this  circumstance  he  was  known  as  "Dog  Dent." 
"He  frequently  received  large  hampers,  freely 
garnished  with  hares'  legs,  pheasants'  tails,  grouse 
and  partridge  wings,  &c.,  but  invariably  filled  with 
dead  dogs."  Mr.  Dent,  who  was  elected  F.8.A. 
in  1796  and  F.R.S.  on  May  16,  1811,  died  in 
Hertford  Street,  Mayfair,  Nov.  14,  1826.  (Gent. 
Mag.,  February,  1827,  vol.  xcvii.  pt.  i.  p.  179  ; 
F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  'Handbook  of  London  Bankers,' 
1890-1,  pp.  36,  37.)  DANIEL  HIPWBLL. 

TUSCULUM  UNIVERSITY  (8th  S.  vi.  209,  273, 333, 
436  ;  vii.  36).— In  further  reply  to  J.  U.  D.  and 
others,  I  may  say  that,  since  the  controversy  on  the 
above  commenced,!  have  made  exhaustive  inquiries 
as  to  the  status  of  this  seat  of  learning,  with  the 
result  that  I  am  more  than  satisfied  of  its  thorough 
genuineness  and  the  disinterested  manner  in  which 
the  Board  of  Trustees  grant  honorary  degrees.  I 
may  also  state  that  I  know  of  no  English  "  agent," 
who  can  influence  honorary  degrees  from  Tusculum, 
though  on  two  occasions  I  have  been  one  of  six 
signatories  to  a  petition  to  the  senate  asking  them 
to  confer  an  honorary  degree,  which  degree  I  may 
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add  was  conferred  after  a  delay  of  nearly  two  years. 
I  have  never  heard  of  any  person  of  the  name  of 
Speakman,  nor  do  I  know  how  Tusculum  became 
aware  of  the  "  eminent  authors  "  (a  phrase  I  object 
to)  whose  names  appear  on  its  roll  of  fame. 
Personally,  I  am  quite  content  that  my  name 
should  appear  along  with  those  of  William  Cox 
Bennet  and  James  Alfred  Langford  (whose  bio- 
graphies may  be  found  in  '  Men  of  the  Time '),  as 
an  honorary  alumnus.  Although  my  biography 
has  not  appeared  in  the  work  I  have  just  named, 
I  may  say  that  (as  many  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q. '  are 
aware)  it  has  appeared  in  some  hundreds  of  London, 
provincial,  Transatlantic,  and  continental  pub- 
lications, and,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the 
source  of  my  LL.D.  degree  has  been  given.  More- 
over, when  I  have  issued  a  volume  of  verse,  of 
late,  I  have  added  on  the  title-page,  "  Honorary 
LL.D.,  Greene ville  and  Tusculum  College,"  never 
having  attempted  to  conceal  its  source.  There 
may  be  other  gentlemen  on  whom  this  college  has 
conferred  an  honorary  degree.  If  so,  I  join  J.  U.  D. 
in  his  request  that  they,  along  with  those  whose 
names  I  gave  previously,  "  will  come  forth  boldly 
in  defence  of  their  alma  mater." 

In  conclusion,  I  quote  verbatim  a  letter  received 
by  the  Hon.  Lucien  J.  Walker,  United  States 
Consul,  Queenstown  (a  native  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee),  from  the  Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith, 
Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction for  the  State  of  Tennessee  : — 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  31st,  1894. 
Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  19th  inst.,  will  eay  that 
"  Greeneville  and  Tusculum    College "  is  a  chartered 
institution  and  authorized  to  confer  honorary  degrees. 

The  Institution  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  Tusculum 
College."  Yours  truly 

FRANK  M.  SMITH, 

Superintendent. 
To  the  Hon.  Lucien  J.  Walker. 

This  letter,  I  may  add,  was  the  result  of  my 
request  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Walker  that  he  should 
oblige  me  with  gome  particulars  of  Tusculum 
College.  CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 

Winder  House,  Bradford. 

GRETA  (8th  S.  vi.  449,  519).— Miss  C.  Blackie, 
in  'Etymological  Geography,'  1875,  explains 
Greta  as  equivalent  to  "  weeping  river."  K. 
Ferguson,  in  '  The  River- Names  of  Europe,'  1862, 
remarks,  at  p.  152  : — 

"The  Greta  in  the  English  Lake  District  has  been 
generally  derived  from  Old  Norse  grata,  Scotch  greet,  to 
weep  or  mourn,  in  allusion  to  the  wailing  sound  made  by 
its  waters.  There  is  also  a  Greta  in  Westmoreland  and  a 
Greta  beck  in  Yorkshire.  In  the  Obs.  Gael,  aad  Ir. 
greath  also  signifies  a  noise  or  cry,  so  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  original  Celtic  name  may  have  been 
retained  in  the  same  sense." 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

There  are  other  Gretas  besides  those  mentioned 

by  MRS.  WHITE.    There  are  two  streams  in  York 


shire,  one  in  the  West  Eiding  and  the  other  in  the 
North  Riding,  bearing  the  name  of  Greta.  The 
Greta  in  Cumberland  is  the  one  immortalized  by 
Wordsworth, — 

Greta  !  oft  as  spring 
Decks  on  thy  sinuous  bank  her  thousand  thrones. 

Greta  Bridge  is  a  hamlet  in  Brignall,  North 
Riding,  Yorkshire,  on  the  Greta.  At  Greta  Hall, 
Keswick,  lived  the  poet  Southey.  Greta  probably 
=  great.  Of.  Gretford,  Gretaford,  or  Greatford, 
in  Lincoln.  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

The  derivation  of  the  above  is  given  by  some 
authorities  as  follows :—  Gret,  from  Anglo-Saxon 
grot,  great ;  a,  from  Anglo-Saxon  ea,  Norse  a, 
Old  High  German  aha,  water.  Greta,  or  great 
water.  JOHN  RADCUFFE. 

"  GOD  SAVE  THE  MARK  "  (8th  S.  vi.  345,  431 
— KILLIGREW  asks  for  references  in  contemporary 
for  this  phrase  of  Shakspeare's.     In  Beaumont  an 
Fletcher's  'Noble  Gentleman,'  IV.  iv.,  we  ha 
"  God  bless  the  mark  and  every  good  man's  child 
(1625).     Swift  uses  the  phrase  in  his  '  Polite  Con- 
versation,' 1738.      I  feel  confident  "  mark  "  has 
nothing  to  do  with  archery  shooting,  but  is  rather 
used  in  the  sense  of  sign.  omen.       H.  C.  HART. 

DAILY  ORATOR  (8th  S.  vi.  469  ;  vii.  18).— The 
term  was  used  so  recently  as  1535  by  Coverdale  in 
dedicating  bis  translation  of  the  Bible.     The  dedi- 
cation occupies    five    pages,   and   closes    "  You 
graces  humble    subiecte    and    daylye    Oratour- 
Myles  Coverdale."  THEODORE  REYNOLDS. 

Monson,  Mass,  U.S. 

HORN  FAIR,  CHARLTON  (8th  S.  vi.  126,  196).- 
I  was  not  aware,  when  asking  for  criticism,  tha 
vol.   ii.   of    the   '  Kentish  Note- Book '  had   no 
reached  the  Reading  Room  of  the  British  Museum 
It  should  have  done ;  and  the  publisher  inform 
me   that  a  copy  is  now  available.     KILLIOREW 
would  not  have  written  as  he  did  had  he  read  the 
article.     It  is  precisely  because  the  horn  tenure 
mentioned  by  Cunningham  is  not  the  one  alluded 
to,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  an  entirely  new 
theory  propounded  as  to  the  origin,  that  I  reque 
the  opinion  of  KILLIGREW  and  others  as  to  i 
plausibility.     With  regard  to  those  corresponden 
who  have  referred  me  to  the  bibliography  of  tl 
subject,  the  most  complete  account,  though  of  r 
critical  value,  is  to  be  found  in  Vincent's  '  Recorc 
of  the  Woolwich  District,'  pp.  670-83. 

AYEAHR. 

CHURCHES  DEDICATED  TO  ST.  THOMAS  1  BECKI 
(8th  S.  vi.  468  ;  vii.  57).— A  church  so  dedicate 
formerly  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  Hig 
Street,  Brentwood.  It  was  built  in  1221,  by  tb 
Abbot  and  Convent  of  St.  Osyth,  for  the  use  c 
their  tenants  residing  at  Cost  Hall,  or  Brentwi 
serving  also  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  Church 
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St.  Peter  at  South  Weald,  of  which  parish  Brent- 
wood  is  a  hamlet.  A  new  church  was  built  to  the 
east  of  the  town  in  1835,  when  the  old  church  was 
used  as  a  national  school.  It  was  some  years 
since  pulled  down,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  tower,  which  is  still  existing.  The 
new  church,  above  mentioned,  has  in  turn  given 
way  to  the  present  very  beautiful  and  much  larger 
parish  church,  dedicated  also  to  St.  Thomas  the 
Martyr.  THOMAS  BIRD. 

PORTER  CORRESPONDENCE  (8th  S.  viL  87).— If 
E.  L.  will  send  me  his  address,  I  will  put  him  in 
the  way  of  finding  one  of  the  volumes  of  Miss 
Porter's  private  accounts.  R.  McCASKiE. 

Raleigh  Villa,  Iverson  Road,  West  Hampstead. 


("  £ysshe 
Turner   and   B. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
The    Poetical    Works    of    James    Thomson 
Vanolis").      2   vola.      (Reeves 
Dobell.) 

MB.  DOBELL,  through  life   the  close  friend  of  James 

Thomson,  takes  charge  of  the  poet'a  memory  after  his 

death.    He  has  collected  into  two  volumes  Thomson's 

poems  and  translations,  and  published  them  with  a  few, 

a  very  few,  notes  and  an  enlarged  memoir.    A  niche  in 

the  temple  of  fame  has  been  conceded  Thomson,  and 

there  are  many  who  will   be  glad    to   have    the    two 

volumes  in  which  are   enshrined  all  that   the  author 

himself  judged  worthy  of  preservation.    Thomson  is  in 

some  respects  unique.    Possessor  of  the  higher  and  more 

rarely  accorded  gifts    of   the  poet,  he  comes  short  in 

exactly  those  respects  in  which  nowadays  excellence  is 

most  frequently   attained.     His  imagination  is  active, 

his  passion  sincere,  and    his  indignation  virile.      His 

breath  is,  however,  scarcely  sustained  enough  to  fill  the 

potent  instrument  he  employs;  his  verse  is  correct  rather 

than  inspired  ;  he  blows  no  clarion  blast,  and  wearies, 

at  times,  when  he  ought  to  impress.    None  the  less  his 

verse  has  genuine  qualities,  and  his  place  among  minor 

•  minstrels  is  secured.     Strangely  enough,  for  one  daring 

in  thought,  iconoclastic  in  sympathies,  and  outspoken  in 

utterance,  he  remains  an  echo  rather  than  a  voice.    We 

are  always  reminded  of  Heine  —  whom,  with  some  occa- 

sional diffuseness,  he  translates—  or  of  Shelley.     These 

two  constitute,  indeed,  his  guiding  lights,   though  he 

seems  to  some  extent  influenced  by  Shakspeare  —  the 

sonnets  rather  than  the  plays.    A  man  may  not  easily 

take  better  models.     In  a  life  towards  its  close  self- 

indulgent    he    never    acquired    strength    or    firmness 

enough    to    throw    off    his    bladders   and    swim    self- 

sustained  in  the  flashing  waters.     His  early  work  was 

calculated  to  beget  anticipations   never  fulfilled.     His 

fierce  political  enthusiasm  he  shared  with  many  men  of 


Then  stooped  my  guardian  angel 

And  whispered  from  behind, 
Vanity,  my  little  man  1 

You  're  nothing  of  the  kind. 

In  Mr.  Dobell's  sympathetic,  earnest,  well  -  written , 
and  lucid  memoir  the  shortcomings  of  Thomson  are  not 
concealed.  An  attempt  about  as  ingenious  and  availing 
as  that  of  Leigh  Hunt  to  apologize  for  the  licentiousness 
of  the  Restoration  dramatists  is  made  to  palliate  Thom- 
son's shortcomings.  We  do  not  quite  accept  Mr.  Dobell'a 
plea,  and  he  will  be  the  first  to  own  that  our  association 
of  him  with  Leigh  Hunt  is  honouring.  We  have  re-read 
most  of  Thomson  with  interest  and  pleasure,  and  re- 
commend the  two  volumes  to  most  lovers  of  poetry. 

THE  third  portion  of  Prof.  Alfred  Newton's  Dictionary 
of  Birds,  "  Moa  "  to  "  Sheathbill  "  (A.  &  C.  Black),  has 
appeared.  It  has  important  articles  on  the  muscular 
system  of  birds,  on  owls,  pheasants,  and  other  subjects. 

THE  February  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ex-libris 
Society  opens  with  an  account  by  the  editor  of  Joseph 
Sattler,  a  Bavarian  designer,  with  specimens  of  his  de- 
signs. Mr.  Vinycomb  deals  with  Lambert,  a  designer 
once  an  apprentice  of  Bewick.  Some  illustrations  are- 
given,  but,  owing  to  the  desire  to  get  the  number  out 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  on  January  30, 
a  portion  have  had  to  be  left  over.  The  Journal,  like 
the  Society,  is  in  the  most  flourishing  of  conditions. 

THE  marvellous  shillingsworth,  the  Pall  Mall  Maga- 
zine, reaches  us  for  the  first  time.  Its  contents  are  of 
the  lightest,  but  some  come  under  our  ken.  Of  such 
are  '  Through  the  Apple  Land,'  giving  a  capital  account; 
abundantly  illustrated,  of  Tasmania;  and  Mr.  Walter 
Besant'a  '  Westminster,'  a  continuation.  Both  are  bril- 
liantly illustrated.  The  illustrations  in  general  are  ex- 
quisite, both  the  coloured  and  the  plain,  and  justify  the 
conspicuous  success  the  magazine  has  reached  at  a  bound. 

MK.  COURTENAT  gives,  in  the  Fortnightly,  what  he 
modestly  calls  '  A  Note  on  Ibsen's  "  Little  Eyolf,"  '  but 
what  is,  in  fact,  a  lucid  analysis  of  this  last  outcome  of 
Scandinavian  mystery  and  fog.  He  finds  "  that  it  reaches 
a  situation  of  great  interest,"  and  holds  that  elements  of 
possible  tragedy  abound,  but  says  that  the  usually  resolute 
heart  of  the  dramatist  fails  him,  that  he  shrinks  from 
enforcing  the  customary  lesson  of  pessimism,  and  even 
allows  of  what  is,  in  a  sense,  a  happy  termination.  Mr. 
Gundry's  account  of  '  Ancestor  Worship  in  China '  shows 
what  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  con- 
verting the  Chinese  to  Christianity,  and  furnishes  a  new 
and  deeply  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  primitive 
culture.  General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  concludes  his  very 
stirring  account  of  'The  Crimea  in  1854  and  1894/ 
giving  a  terrible  account  of  the  mismanagement  and 
slaughter  of  the  best  troops  that  England  ever  sent  out 
to  perish.  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott  gives  a  brilliant  account 
of  the  Bohemian  resorts  and  society  in  the  sixties,  and 
Mr.  Saintsbury  deals  somewhat  trenchantly  with  the 
novels  of  Mr.  Hall  Calne,  in  whom  he  fails  to  find  the 


his  own  and  subsequent  times.  Compared  to  one  or  two 
later  singers,  indeed,  on  whom  we  are  indisposed  to 
confer  needless  publicity,  he  was  temperate.  His  pessi- 
mistic views  were  to  a  great  extent  the  outcome  of  ill 
health,  itself  the  offspring  of  excess.  He  might  with 
some  propriety  have  applied  to  his  own  despair  what 
he  wrote  with  satirical  application  to  the  self-arraign- 
ment of  others  : — 

Once  in  a  saintly  passion 

I  cried  with  desperate  grief, 
0  Lord,  my  heart  is  black  with  guile, 

Of  sinners  I  am  chief. 


high  qualities  with  which  that  novelist  is  generally 
credited. — Mr.  Churton  Collins  deals,  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  with  '  Language  versus  Literature  at  Oxford,' 
and  holds  that  the  precedency  accorded  to  philology 
over  literature  is  unhappy,  as  is  also  the  neglect  now 
shown  to  classical  studies.  If  a  "  choice  lay  between 
the  institution  of  a  School  of  Philology  and  that  of  a 
School  of  Literature,  he  has  no  doubt  which  should  have 
precedence."  But  no  such  choice  is  offered.  If  the 
philologists  were  not  strong  enough  to  refuee  to  com- 
promise, they  are  strong  enough  to  crush  any  attempt 
to  forestall  them.  The  Hon.  Reginald  Lister  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  '  Delphi,'  antiquarian  in  part,  and 
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in  part  descriptive.  Dealing  with  '  Ghost-Stories  and 
Beast-Stories,'  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  claims,  on  behalf  of 
the  latter,  a  treatment  such  as  is  accorded  tales  of 
remarkable  intelligence  in  animals,  and  desires  the 
application,  in  the  case  of  psychical  problems,  of  the 
rules  applied  to  physical.  Mrs.  Wolffsohn  has  an  edifying 
paper  on  '  The  Making  of  a  Shrine.'  Some  sympathetic 
and  delightful  '  Reminiscences  of  Christina  Rossetti,' 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Watts,  are  followed  by  a  poem  to  the 
game  lady  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  entitled  '  A  New  Year's 
Eve.'  A  contribution  that  should  not  be  neglected  is 
Mr.  Ro  S.  Cleaver's  '  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mrs.  Veal's 
Ghost,'  which  follows,  naturally  enough,  Mr.  Lang's 
paper  before  mentioned. — In  the  New  Review  Miss  Alice 
Meynell  writes  appreciatively  concerning  '  Christina 
Rossetti,'  who  is  credited  with  very  high  gifts,  though 
her  workmanship,  it  is  said,  is  apt  to  be  careless.  Mr. 
C.  F.  Keary  continues  his  impressions  of  India.  Very 
subtle,  indeed,  is  his  comment  upon  things  over  which 
the  average  traveller  scarcely  pauses  to  ponder.  One  of 
the  buildings  that  appears  to  have  impressed  him  most 
was  the  Golden  Temple  at  Amritsar.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  Sikh  edifice.  '  Christ's  Hospital '  and  '  The  Last  Con- 
quest  of  China'  are  .to  be  commended.  Mr.  David 
Hannay  writes  cheeringly  of  '  The  Teaching  of  Naval 
History.' — Mr.  Sloane's  spirited  account  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  is  continued  in  the  Century,  in  which  it  is 
the  most  acceptable  feature.  It  has  now  reached  an 
exciting  epoch,  that  of  the  fall  of  Robespierre  and  Napo- 
leon's first  success  at  Toulon.  The  illustrations  remain 
a  very  attractive  feature.  A  paper  of  great  importance 
is  that  on  '  The  New  Weapons  of  the  United  States 
Army.'  A  terribly  graphic  account  of  the  death  of  Emin 
Pasha  is  given  by  Mr.  R.  Dorsey  Mohun,  who  obtained 
it  from  witnesses  or  participators. — A  portrait  of  Mr. 
Froude  opens  out  Scribner's,  and  is  followed  by  some 
very  readable  recollections  by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell.  A 
second  paper  '  On  the  Art  of  Living '  deals  with  the 
dwelling.  In  the  nervous  exhaustion  of  women  caused 
by  the  difficulty  of  finding  good  servants  is  found  by  the 
writer  the  cause  of  imitation  of  an  effete  French  civiliza- 
tion, witnessed  by  our  living  in  flats  instead  of  houses. 
'  Recent  Work  of  Elihu  Vedder '  will  introduce  to  most 
Englishmen  a  painter  of  whom  they  are  likely  to  hear 
more.  The  designs  reproduced  are  haunting.  Dr.  Dana 
advocates  some  views  equally  curious  and  novel  in '  Giants 
and  Giantism.'  The  latter  he  regards  as  a  disease. 
'  American  Wood  Engravers,'  '  The  Passing  of  the 
Whigs,'  and  '  The  End  of  the  Continent '  all  deserve  to 
be  read.  Among  many  excellent  illustrations  is  a  por- 
trait of  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton.  Mr.  George  Meredith 
and  Mr.  Bret  Harte  are  among  the  contributors. — '  The 
Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Fanny  Kemble'  are 
continued  in  Temple  Bar,  constituting  the  most  interest- 
ing portion  of  its  contents.  One  of  Fitzgerald's  state- 
ments is  that  he  has  always  preferred  the  blackbird  as  a 
song-bird  to  the  nightingale.  '  Erasmus  and  the  Refor- 
mation' includes  one  or  two  pregnant  sentences  from 
the  letters  of  Erasmus.  Very  interesting  is,  too,  'An 
Unpublished  Page  of  Madagascar  History.' — Mr.  Percy 
Fitzgerald  sends  to  the  Gentleman's  '  Further  Travels  in 
Bozland,'  a  district  he  has  explored  with  pertinacity  and 
zeal.  Mr.  C.  Hill  Dick  describes,  under  '  An  Old  Border 
Castle,'  Wark,  so  long  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Scots. 
There  is  a  good  paper  upon  Sir  Thomas  Browne.— In 
Macmillan'g,  Col.  Hill  James  gives  some  grim  '  Recol- 
lections of  the  Chinese  War.'  Mr.  Lang  depicts,  with 
characteristic  vivacity, '  The  Escape  of  Maria  Clementina.' 
Widely  apart  as  they  sound,  'Dramatis  Persona'  and 
'  A  Lesson  from  History '  are  both  at  one  in  arraigning 
English  folly  or  unteachableness.  'In  the  Wake  of 
Captain  Cook '  gives  an  attractive  account  of  spots  in 


New  Zealand. — Mr.  Lang  devotes,  in  Longman's,  the 
whole  of  '  At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship '  to  an  estimate  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  a  wail  over  his  loss.  Lec- 
ture vii.,  by  J.  A.  Froude,  on  '  English  Seamen  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century/  gives  further  stimulating  stories 
concerning  "  singeing  the  King  of  Spain's  beard."— 
Very  gay  are  the  contents  of  the  English  Illustrated, 
which,  however,  has  one  or  two  graver  contributions. 
Of  these  are  '  Two  Dozen  Greek  Coins,'  by  Mr.  E.  L. 
Cutts,  and  Mr.  Dolman's  pictures  of  Sir  Charles  Palmer 
and  the  works  at  Jarrow.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are 
singularly  beautiful.— The  CornMll  has  a  scientific  paper 
on  '  Hands.'— Belgravia,  All  the  Year  Round,  and  the 
Idler  have  the  usual  sprightly  variety  of  contents. 

BREWER'S  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable,  Part  VI., 
"Fortunate  Isles"  to  "Hand  over  Hand,"  is  full  of 
interesting  matter,  and  includes,  like  previous  numbers, 
much  matter  which  now  first  sees  the  light.  Among 
things  recently  discussed  in '  N  &  Q.'  is  the  effect  of 
"  Garlick  on  the  Loadstone,"  now  first  given. — Part  IV. 
of  the  Universal  Portrait  Gallery  has  an  excellent  like- 
ness of  poor  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and  a  second  of 
Lady  Randolph.  A  likeness  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  is 
less  successful.  One  of  Mr.  Morley  is  quite  excellent. 
Mr.  Pinero,  Mr.  Tree,  Mr.  Thornycroft,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Robins  are  also  given.— Part  XVII.  of  Cassell's 
Gazetteer  carries  the  alphabet  to  Edingthorpe. 


ME.  W.  A.  CLOUSTON,  whose  contributions  to  folk-lore 
and  literature  are  well  known  to  our  readers,  is  printing 
privately,  in  a  limited  edition,  '  Astrologers  and  their 
Predictions  and  Essays  on  Folk-Lore,  &c.'  The  book, 
the  interest  of  which  extends  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers 
and  students,  will  consist  of  not  fewer  than  450  pages. 
Intending  subscribers  should  write  to  Mr.  Clouston,  care 
of  W.  Hodge  &  Co.,  26,  Bothewell  Street,  Glasgow. 

THE  new  volume  of"  The  Book-Lover's  Library"  will 
be  '  Books  Fatal  to  their  Authors,'  by  P.  H.  Ditchfield, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  Mr.  Ditchfield  has  unearthed  many  little- 
known  and  curious  instances  of  persecution,  and  presents 
a  full  chronicle  of  literary  fatality. 


to 
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We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate," 

Contributors  will  oblige  by  addressing  proofs  to  Mr. 
Slate,  Athenaeum  Press.  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

FRITZ.  —  We  cannot  reproduce  the  symbol 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  "  —  Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher"  —  at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print  ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


LADY  KATHERINE  GEEY. 

(See  1st  S.  vi.  578 ;  vii.  68 ;  2Qd  S.  i.  232 ;  x.  349,  419, 
480;  xi.  17,  99.) 

Attention  was  given  in  these  pages  forty-two 
years  ago  to  the  marriage  or  marriages  of  Lady 
Katherine  Grey  ;  twenty-two  years  back  valuable 
information  as  to  the  time  and  circumstances  oi 
the  marriages,  together  celebrated,  of  the  two 
sisters  Lady  Jane  and  Lady  Katherine  was 
afforded  by  JOHN  GOUGH  NICHOLS  (4th  S.  x.  11) ; 
and  very  lately  the  subject  has  been  again  referred 
to.  The  lady's  well-known  parentage  and  her 
relationship  with  the  royal  Tudor  house  I  have 
recently  noticed  in  a  communication  relative 
especially  to  her  youngest  sister,  the  Lady  Mary 
(8th  S.  vi.  301),  and  it  may  be  allowed  me  now 
to  bring  together  the  facts  presented  in  '  N.  &  Q. 
or  elsewhere  concerning  Lady  Katherine,  and  to 
make  a  correction  of  some  importance  in  her  story 

MR.  FYNMORE'S  reference  to  her  under  '  Lady 
Mary  Grey '  (8tb  S.  vi.  457),  points  to  her  firsi 
marriage  (if  marriage  it  must  be  considered),  viz. 
with  Henry,  Lord  Herbert,  on  May  21,  1553,  a 
the  same  time  as  were  celebrated  the  nuptials  o 
her  eldest  sister,  the  Lady  Jane,  with  Lord  Guild 
ford  Dudley.  No  official  record  of  the  ceremon; 
has  been  discovered,  and  the  fact  is  shown  by  MR 
J.  G.  NICHOLS  (4tb  S,  x.  11)  to  rest  solely  on  th 


eport  of  an  Italian  then  resident  in  England.  As 
Catherine  was  at  the  time  but  thirteen  years  old 
born  in  1540,  as  shown  by  the  inquisition  made 
n  1560  after  the  death  of  her  m  >ther,  Frances 
Jrandon,  '  Gal.  State  Papers,  Dom.  Add.,  1580- 
1625,'  p.  404),  surely  we  may  think  that  the 
celebration  of  1553  was  a  contract  of  marriage,  not 
ally  completed  nuptials.  The  star  of  the  Greys 
was  then  in  its  brief  ascendant ;  eight  weeks  later 
t  had  set,  leaving  poor  Lady  Jane, "  Jana  Regina," 
deserted  in  her  palace  at  the  Tower,  and  soon  to 

transferred  to  its  prison,  there  to  await  death 
as  the  victim  of  the  defeated  ambition  of  her 
!ather  and  father-in-law.  On  the  advent  of  Queen 
Mary  the  alarmed  Earl  of  Pembroke  quickly 
sought  safety  in  repudiation  of  the  contract  be- 
tween his  son  Lord  Herbert  and  the  Lady  Kathe- 
rine. Camden  says  they  were  u  lawfully  divorced," 
and  further  that  she  "  was  so  far  gone  with  child 
as  to  be  very  near  her  time,"  but  there  appears  to 
be  nothing  in  support  of  the  statement.  She  re- 
mained husbandless  seven  years,  the  latter  two  at 
the  Court  of  her  jealous  and  watchful  cousin,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  having  won  the  love  of  Edward 
Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  the  royal  consent  being 
denied,  opportunity  was  taken  for  clandestine 
marriage  a  morning  the  queen  had  gone  hunting  ; 
the  time  was  "between  Allhallowtide  and  Christ- 
mas," i.e.,  in  November  or  December,  1560. 
These  facts  are  derived  from  a  copy  of  the  '  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry '  (Harl. 
MS.  6286),  and  are  related  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis 
in  his  biographical  notes,  which  accompany 
letters  referring  to  Lady  Katherine,  '  Original 
Letters '  (edited  1827),  second  series,  ii.  272,  &c. 
Very  soon  Katherine's  second  chapter  of  troubles 
was  opened,  her  condition  betrayed  the  marriage, 
and  the  incensed  queen  sent  her  and  her  husband 
to  the  Tower  ;  this  in  August,  1561. 

The  sad  history  of  the  lady  is  perhaps  best  set 
forth  by  George  Lillie  Craik,  in  his  '  Romance  of 
the  Peerage  '  (1848).  After  two  years'  imprison- 
ment in  the  Tower  she  was  placed,  August,  1563, 
in  the  custody  of  her  own  uncle  Sir  John  Grey,  of 
Pirgo,  in  Essex,  who  dying  ("of  thought"  his 
friends  reported,  though  in  Sir  William  Cecil's 
opinion  more  probably  of  gout)  Nov.  21,  1564, 
the  Countess  of  Hertford  is  next  found  in  the 
charge  of  Sir  William  Petre,  Secretary  of  State, 
then  perhaps  retired.  This  appears  in  a  letter 
of  Cecil's,  Lansdowne  MS.  102,  art.  57.  Sir 
Henry  Ellis  and  Mr.  Craik  represent  her  stay 
with  Petre  as  only  temporary,  but  that  I  venture 
to  think  an  error  based  on  a  mistaken  conjecture, 
to  which  I  shall  presently  refer.  If  she  was  not 
in  charge  of  the  secretary  (at  Ingatestone,  in  Essex, 
or  other  of  his  country  houses)  between  November, 
1564,  and  May,  1566,  her  detention  elsewhere  is 
not  discovered ;  but  the  '  State  Papers '  do  not 
fully  inform  us  on  the  subject.  In  May,  1566, 
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Sir  John  Wentworth,  of  Goefield  Hall,  in  Essex, 
received  the  royal  command  to  take  charge  of  the 
countess,  a  fact  apparently  unknown  to  the  authors 
above  named.  Sir  John  was  much  troubled  with 
the  command,  and  ineffectually  sought  relief,  for 
it  was  the  queen's  habit  thus  to  make  unwilling 
gaolers  of  her  well-positioned  subjects,  notwith- 
standing their  remonstrance,  which  is  frequently 
found  with  the  '  State  Papers.'  Wentworth  died 
in  September,  1567,  whether  of  "  thought,"  i.e., 
the  anxiety  arising  from  his  responsibility,  like  Sir 
John  of  Pirgo,  is  not  said,  and  then  Sir  Owen 
Hopton,  of  Cockfield  Hall,  Yoxford,  in  Suffolk, 
became  the  last  "  gaoler  "  of  the  countess. 

It  is  from  the  circumstance  that  Katherine  was 
given  in  charge  to  Sir  Owen  Hopton,  whom  they 
supposed  to  have  been  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  so 
far  back  as  1564  or  1565,  that  Sir  Henry  Ellis 
and  Mr.  Craik  seem  to  have  drawn  their  conclusion 
that  the  lady  was  a  second  time  committed  to  the 
state  prison  of  London  ;  and  to  this  conclusion 
they  were  doubtless  assisted  by  the  historians  pre- 
ceding them — Camden,  Dugdale,  and  Sir  Richard 
Baker — who  all  represent  Katherine  to  have  spent 
the  whole  time  of  her  captivity  in  the  Tower,  and 
to  have  died  there.  Ellis  and  Craik,  however,  had 
discovered  that  her  death  was  at  Cockfield  Hall ; 
and  had  they  enjoyed  our  advantage  of  having  at 
hand  the  '  Calendar  of  State  Papers  '  they  would 
have  found  that  Sir  Owen  Hopton  was  not  lien- 
tenant  until  1570  or  1571,  and  that  his  predecessor 
was  Sir  Francis  Jobson.  They  would  also  have 
found  that  the  countess  was  with  Sir  John  Went- 
worth part  of  the  time  they  supposed  her  to  have 
spent  in  the  Tower,  and  might  have  concluded 
that  she  was  probably  transferred  by  Sir  William 
Petre  to  Wentworth.  Mr.  Craik  accounts  for  the 
fact  of  her  being  at  Cockfield  Hall  by  the  sup- 
position that  through  the  indulgence  of  her  gaoler 
at  the  Tower  she  was  brought  thence  to  his  country- 
house  ;  but  no,  Hopton  was  not  at  the  Tower  until 
two  or  three  years  after  the  poor  countess  had 
passed  away,  and  that  being  so,  there  is  nothing,  so 
far  as  known  to  me,  to  show  that  she  returned  to 
the  Tower  after  leaving  it  in  August,  1563. 

The  poor  persecuted  lady  troubled  Sir  Owen 
but  a  few  months.  Deprived  of  liberty  and  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband  and  children,  she  seems  to 
have  pined  away  and  rapidly  to  have  declined  to 
death.  On  Jan.  11,  1568,  Sir  Owen  wrote  to 
Cecil  that  she  had  kept  her  bed  three  days,  and  he 
requested  permission  that  a  physician  might  visit 
her  again.  On  Jan.  27  he  reported  that  death  had 
released  her.  ''The  manner  of  her  departing"  is 
related  in  a  MS.  held,  I  think,  to  be  contemporary 
(Harl.  MS.  39).  The  paper  has  been  printed  by 
Sir  Henry  Ellis  with  his  '  Letters,'  and  the  narra- 
tive is  so  interesting  and  pathetic  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  quote  a  little  from  it. 

The  countess  had  passed  the  night  in  preparation 


for  the  end,  which  she  well  knew  to  be  near,  and 
in  the  morning,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  she 
desired  that  Sir  Owen  Hopton  should  be  brought 
to  her.  To  his  kindly  greeting,  "  Good  Madamr 
how  do  you  do  ? "  she  replied,  "  Even  now  goi 
to  God,  Sir  Owen,  even  as  fast  as  I  can."  Th«. 
she  earnestly  charged  him  to  convey  to  the  queen 
"  her  entreaty  for  forgiveness  and  the  remission  of 
her  displeasure,  that  she  would  be  good  to  her 
children  and  not  impute  her  fault  to  them  ";  also 
she  desired  "  that  Her  Highness  would  be  good 
unto  her  lord,  and  knowing  that  her  death  would 
be  heavy  news  to  him,  that  Her  Grace  would  be 
so  good  as  to  send  liberty  to  gladden  his  sorrowful 
heart."  She  asked  for  a  box  containing  her  rings, 
and  taking  out  one  with  a  pointed  diamond  in  it, 
said,  "  Here,  Sir  Owen,  deliver  this  unto  my  lord  ; 
this  is  the  ring  that  I  received  of  him  when  I  gave 
myself  unto  him  and  gave  him  my  faith  ";  then 
taking  her  wedding  ring,  all  of  gold,  "Deliver 
this  also  unto  my  lord,  and  pray  him,  as  I  have 
been  onto  him  a  true  and  faithful  wife,  that  he  will 
be  a  loving  father  unto  my  children  ";  and  with  a 
third  ring  having  a  death's  head  thereon  her  words 
were,  "  This  shall  be  the  last  token  unto  my  lord 
that  ever  I  shall  send  him,  it  is  the  picture  of  my- 
self." And  "Sir  Owen,  perceiving  her  to  draw 
towards  her  end,  said  to  Bockeham,  '  Were  it  not 
best  to  send  to  the  church  that  the  bell  may  be 
rung ';  and  she  herself  hearing  him,  *  Good  Sir 
Owen,  let  it  be  so.'  Then,  perceiving  her  end  to- 
be  near,  she  entered  into  prayer,  and  said, '  0  Lord,, 
into  Thy  hands  I  commit  my  soul ;  Lord  Jesus- 
receive  my  spirit ';  and  so,  putting  down  her  eyes 
with  her  own  hands,  she  yielded  unto  God  her 
meek  spirit,  at  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morning 
the  27th  of  January,  1567"  (N.S.  1568).  Her 
years  were  but  twenty-seven.  W.  L.  RUTTON. 
27,  Elgin  Avenue,  Westbourne  Park,  W. 
(To  le  continued.) 

SOUBCE  OF  THE  PERSIAN  TALES  OP  'LES 

MILLE  ET  UN  JOURS.' 

(Continued  from  p.  63.) 

II. 

We  have  seen,  from  Sir  William  Ouseley's  note, 
cited  in  my  former  paper,  that  there  really  existed 
such  a  work  as  the  '  Hazar  u  Yek  Riiz/  or  Thou- 
sand and  One  Days,  from  which  Pe"tis  de  la  Croix 
says  he  translated  his  tales  ;  and  also  that  it  was 
"  on  the  same  plan "  as  that  of  the  '  Arabian 
Nights,'  meaning  that  the  tales  were  interwoven 
with  a  frame- story  ;  and  O  use  ley  leads  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  frame-story  of  the  Persian  worl 
was  identical  with  that  of  Pe* tie's  '  Les  Mille  et  ui 
Jours,'  of  which  the  following  is  the  outline  : — 

Farrukhndz,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Kashmir,  wa. 
renowned  far  and  wide  for  her  extraordinary  beauty,  anc 
many  powerful  and  wealthy  princes  sought  her  hand  in 
marriage,  but  she  steadily  refused  every  suitor,  having 
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an  insuperable  aversion  from  men  in  consequence  of  a 
strange  dream,  in  which  she  beheld  a  stag  taken  in  a 
snare,  and  disentangled  by  his  mate,  and  the  doe  soon 
after  falling  into  the  same  snare,  instead  of  being  in  turn 
delivered  from  it,  was  basely  abandoned  by  the  stag. 
The  princess  concluded  from  thia  dream  that  all  men 
are  selfish,  and  repay  the  tenderness  and  devotion  of 
women  with  ingratitude  and  neglect  Her  father,  the 
King  of  Kashmir,  was  vexed  to  find  Farrukhn£z  day 
after  day  refuse  the  most  eligible  suitors,  and  her  nurse, 
Sutlumeme,  having  informed  him  of  the  cause,  under- 
took to  conquer  the  unnatural  prejudice  of  the  beautiful 
princess,  by  relating  to  her  stories  which  should  not  only 
entertain  her,  but  also  show  her  that  there  have  been 
many  constant  and  devoted  lovers  among  men,  and 
induce  her  to  believe  that  such  still  exist.  To  this  pro- 
posal the  king  very  willingly  consents,  and  the  nurse 
continues  to  amuse  the  princess  during  a  thousand  and 
one  days  with  her  recitals,  when  her  brother,  Prince 
Farrukhruz,  falls  dangerously  ill,  and  when  the  skill  of 
the  court  physicians  had  failed  to  restore  him  to  health, 
he  is  miraculously  saved  by  the  prayers  of  a  dervish  who 
bad  lately  come  to  reside  in  a  neighbouring  monastery. 
Overjoyed  at  the  recovery  of  her  brother.  Princess 
Farrukhnaz  desires  to  see  the  wonderful  dervish,  but  at 
first  he  refuses  to  receive  her,  because  she  flies  mankind 
and  thus  disobeys  God;  but  he  ultimately  admits  her 
into  the  monastery,  where  she  perceives,  on  one  of  the 
walla  in  three  separate  pictures,  a  hind  caught  in  a  snare, 
and  a  stag  doing  what  he  could  to  deliver  her,  and  in 
another  picture,  a  stag  is  snared,  and  a  hind  looks  at  him 
with  indifference.  The  princess  is  at  once  struck  with 
these  pictures,  and  begins  to  suspect  that  she  has  been 
wrong  in  entertaining  such  a  prejudice  against  men. 
Then  the  dervish  tells  her  how  the  Prince  of  Persia, 
Farrukhsh&h,  bad  dreamt  that  he  saw  her  in  a  flowery 
meadow,  and  would  have  made  love  to  her,  but  she  left 
him  abruptly,  exclaiming  that  "all  men  are  traitors"; 
how  the  prince  is  distracted  with  love  for  her,  and  how 
he,  his  faithful  friend,  had  undertaken  the  journey  to 
her  father's  capital,  with  a  view  of  arranging  a  marriage 
between  them.  When  the  King  of  Kashmir  is  informed 
of  all  these  strange  things,  he  consents  that  Princess 
Farrukbnaz  and  her  nurse  should  accompany  the  dervish 
to  the  court  of  Persia,  where  the  marriage  is  duly  cele- 
brated with  the  utmost  pomp  and  magnificence. 

Neither  the  Turkish  '  Al-Faraj  ba'dal-Shiddah' 
(hereafter,  for  brevity's  sake,  the  '  Faraj ')  nor  the 
Persian  work  of  Hubbi, (  HikayaVi  'Ajib  a  Ghatf  b ' 
(hereafter  called  Habbi)  has  a  frame-story  ;  but 
the  tale  of  the  princess  who  disliked  men,  of  which 
the  foregoing  is  an  abstract,  occurs  as  the  fifth 
recital  in  the  '  Faraj  ';  and  though  it  is  not  found 
in  the  copy  of  Hubbi  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  yet,  as  that  MS.  is  imperfect  at  the  end, 
in  all  probability  it  formed  a  member  of  the  ori- 
ginal work,  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  Dervish 
Mukhlis,  in  adapting  Hubbi  as  an  imitation  of  the 
*  Arabian  Nights,'  made  use  of  the  same  tale  as  a 
frame  for  his  recitals,  and  90  entitled  his  com- 
pilation '  The  Thousand  and  One  Days.1 

But  this  curious  tale,  of  the  beautiful  princess 
who  believed  all  men  selfish  and  regardless  of 
•women's  affection  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  seems 
to  have  been  adapted  from  an  earlier  Persian  col- 
lection, 'Tuti  Ndma,'  Parrot  Book,  or  Tales  of 
a  Parrot,  made  by  Nakhshabi,  in  1306,  after  a 


similar  old  Persian  book,  which,  in  its  turn,  was 
derived  from  an  ancient  Sanskrit  work,  now  repre- 
sented by  the  '  Suka  Saptati,'  Seventy  Tales  of  a 
Parrot.  In  the  '  Tuti  Natna,'  as  abridged  by 
Kaderi,  the  story  of  the  man-hating  princess  goes 
thus : — 

An  Emperor  of  China  dreams  of  a  beautiful  damsel, 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  falls  desperately  in  love  with 
her,  and  having  very  minutely  described  her  features  to 
his  prime  minister,  he  despatches  him  in  quest  of  the 
beauty.  After  much  toil  and  trouble,  wandering  through 
many  lands,  he  at  length  discovers  her  in  the  person  of 
a  princess  who  has  entertained  a  great  dislike  of  men 
ever  since  she  beheld  in  her  garden  a  peacock  baaely 
desert  his  m-tte  and  their  young  ones,  when  a  tree  in 
which  their  nest  was  built  had  been  struck  by  lightning. 
She  considered  this  as  typical  of  the  selfishness  of  men, 
and  was  resolved  never  to  marry.  The  crafty  vazir, 
having  ascertained  all  thia  from  a  hermit  whom  he  met 
in  the  course  of  his  travels,  prepares  a  series  of  pictures, 
and,  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  princess,  shows  her 
first  the  portrait  of  his  imperial  master,  and  then  a 
picture  of  a  deer,  regarding  which  he  told  her  a  story  to 
the  effect  that  the  emperor,  sitting  one  day  in  his 
summer-house,  saw  this  deer  and  his  doe  and  their  fawn 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  when  suddenly  the  waters  over- 
flowed the  banks,  and  the  doe  ran  away  in  terror  for  her 
life,  while  the  deer  bravely  remained  with  the  fawn  and 
was  drowned.  This  feigned  story,  so  like  her  own  dream, 
struck  the  princess  with  wonder,  and  af cer  hearing  o  f 
the  emperor's  dream  of  her,  she  at  once  consented  to  be 
married  to  him. 

According  to  Petis's  own  statement  (see  "  Aver- 
tissement  du  Traducteur," '  N.  &  Q.,'  8"1  S.  vii.  62), 
he  has  translated  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
'  Hazar  a  Yek  Ruz,'  omitting  all  the  tales  after 
the  203rd  day  to  the  960th  day,  considering  them 
as  unsuited  to  European  tastes.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
conceived,  however,  that  all  the  recitals  comprised 
in  the  portion  he  passed  over  were  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  and  we  may  rather  suppose  that  he  shrank 
from  the  tedious  task  of  translating  the  work  more 
fully  for  other  reasons.  As  the  transcript  of  the 
original  Persian  text  made  by  Petis  seems  to  be 
lost,  we  can  do  no  more  than  inquire  into  the 
authenticity  of  those  tales  which  he  professed  to 
translate  from  it,  and  we  shall  find  a  solution  of 
the  question  in  two  Eastern  story-books,  neither  of 
which  has  yet  been  translated  into  any  European 
language,  viz.,  the  Persian  work  of  Hubbi  and  the 
Turkish  'Al-Faraj,'  of  which  the  full  titles  have 
already  been  given.  Dr.  Ghas.  Rieu,  in  his  '  Cata- 
logue of  Persian  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  759,  760,  gives  the  titles  of 
the  first  nineteen  tales  in  Hubbi's  collection,  and 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  furnish  me  with  those  of  the 
remaining  recitals,  together  with  other  particulars ; 
and  Prof.  E.  Fagnan  has  most  courteously  sup- 
plied me  with  a  list  of  the  contents  of  the  oldest 
MS.  of  the  '  Faraj,'  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  at  the  same  time  identifying  several  of 
of  the  tales  in  Petis's  work.  I  have  thus  been 
enabled  to  draw  up  the  following  comparative 
table,  in  which  the  'Faraj'  is  placed  first,  not 
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end,  and  we  cannot  say  how  much  more  it  con- 
tained : — 


because  it  is  to  be  considered  as  the  original  work, 
but  because  the  copy  of  Eubbi  is  imperfect  at  the 

TURKISH  : 
'  Al  Faraj,'  &c. 

1.  Abu'l  Kasim,  of  Basra,  the  Amir 
Of  Basra,  and  Abu'l  Faekh,  of  Wasit. 

2.  Fazlullab,    of    Mawsil,    Abu'l 
Hasan,  and  Mahyar,  of  W&sit. 

3.  The  Builder,  of  Bemm,  and  the 
Two  Vazirs  of  the  K.  of  Kawashar. 

4.  RizvHEshah,  the  Chinaman,  and 
the  Shebristani  Lady. 


5.  Farrukhshah,  Farrukhruz,  and 
Farrukhnaz. 

6.  The  Vazir  and  the  Princess  of 
Daryabar. 

7.  The  Rogue  Nasir  and  the  K.  of 
Khurasan. 

8.  Prince  Zayn  al-Asnam  and  the 
King  of  the  Jinn. 

9.  The  Sons  of  the  K.  of  Harran 
and  Khudadad. 

10.  The    Three  Youths,  the    Old 
Man,  and  the  Daughter  of  the  King. 

11.  The  King  without  a  care  and 
the  Vazir  full  of  care. 


PERSIAN  : 
Hubbi's  Collection. 

17.  Harun    er-Rashid,   Fazlullah 
bin  RaM  and  Abu'l  Kasim  of  Basra. 

16.  Fazlullah,  of  Mawsil.  and  the 
Daughter  of  the  Reis,  Muaffak. 

8.  The  Wife  of  the  Builder  and  the 
Vazirs  of  the  King. 

15.  Rizvanshah  and  the  Daughter 
of  the  Peris. 


12.  The    Goldsmith's   Wife,   the 
Doctor  of  Law,  and  the  Grandees  of 
the  City. 

13.  The  Weaver  and  the  Carpenter. 

14.  Is-hak,  of  Mawsil,  the  Curds, 
and  the  Basket. 

15.  Bilkis,  and  her  Father   and 
Mother. 

16.  Mansur  b.  Abdul-Aziz  and  his 
Adventures. 

17.  Shamaah,theWitch,andTahir, 
of  Basra. 

18.  Adventures  of  the  Thief  and 
Kazi. 

19.  The  Princess  of  Kashmir  and 
the  Merchant  of  Khura?an. 

20.  The   Kazi   of  Baghdad   and 
.Harun  er-Rasbid. 

21.  Shapur,  the  Brickmaker,  and 
Mustaflar,  the  Merchant. 

22.  The  Three  Brothers  and  their 
Judge. 

23.  The  King  and  the  Vazir,  and 
the  Man-eating  Dogs. 

24.  Lewwahab,  of  Nisbapur,  and 
the  Bashir  of  Baghdad. 

25.  The  Prince  and  the  Daughter 
of  the  Emperor  of  China. 

26.  The  Garden  of  I  ram,  Badi'a-'l- 
Jamal.and  Sayf-el-Muluk. 

27.  The  Helper  [i.e.,  of  Muham- 
mad], Tamin,  the  Darite,  and  the 
Jinni. 


12.  Zaid  al-Ibtishan,  the  King  of 
the  Jinn,  and  the  slave  Mubarak. 

21.  Khudadad  and  his  Faithless 
Brothers, 

23.  The  Three  Youths  and  the  Old 
Man  who  travelled  together. 

19.  The  K.  of  Balkh,  and  his  dis- 
pute about  a  Man  without  care. 


25.  The    Goldsmith's   Wife,    the 
Lawyer,  the  Chief  of  Police,  &c. 

26.  The  Weaver  and  the  Carpenter. 

32.  Is-hak,  &c.,  and  their  visit  to 
the  house  of  a  Barmaki. 
34.  The  King  of  Yemen  and  Bilkis. 

27.  fMansur,   the   Jeweller,    who 
found  a  Treasure. 


-P.  The  Thief  and  the  Kdzi. 


33.  The  Kdzi  of  a  ward  of  Bagh- 
dad relates  his  Adventures  to  Harun 
er-Rashid. 

22.  Sbapiir  and  the  Daughter  of 
Muzaffar. 

14.  Harun  er  -  Rashid  and  the 
Three  Brothers. 


7.  The  Prince  and  his  Parents,  and 
the  Questions  of  the  Princess  of  China. 


PETIS  : 

'  Les  Mille  et  un  Jours.' 
1.  Histoire  d'Aboulcasem  Basry, 

4a.  Histoire  de  Prince  Fadlallah, 
fils  de  Ben  Ortoc,  Roi  de  Mousil. 


2.  Hiet.  du  Roi  Ruzvanscliad  et  de 
la  Priucesee  Cheristani. 

(a.)  Le  Roi  de  Tibet  et  de  la  Prin- 
cesse  des  Naiman?. 

(b.)  Du  Visir  Caverscha. 

[The  Frame  Story.] 


5.  Histoire  du  Roi  Bedreddin  Lolo, 
et  de  son  visir  Atalmulc,  eurnomme 
le  Visir  triste. 

(a.)  Histoire  d'Atalmulc,  sur.  le 
visir  triste,  et  de  la  Princesse  Zelica 
Beghume. 

(<f.)  Hist,  du  Roi  Hormuz,  sur.  le 
Roi  sans  chagrin.  • 

5/.  Histoire  de  la  Belle  Arouya. 


5c.   Histoire  de  Malek  et   de  la 
Princesse  Schirine. 


4.  Histoire  du  Prince  Calaf,  et 
la  Princesse  de  la  Chine. 

56.    Histoire    du    Prince    Seyfel 
Moulouk. 
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TURKISH  : 
'  Al  Faraj,'  &c. 

28.  Dakin,    Habib    the    Sorcerer, 
and  the  Maiden. 

29.  Yahya,  the  Barmaki,  and  the 
Blind  Seer. 

30.  Arwiya,  her  husband's  Brother, 
and  the  other  Offenders. 

31.  The  Simurgh  and  Solomon,  and 
the    Discourse    on    Providence   and 
Predestination. 

32.  The  Gardener's  Rose  and  the 
Daughter  of  the  K.  of  Yemen. 

33.  EMHd  and  the  Barber,  Yusuf. 

34.  The  Tricky  Coquette  and  her 
Creditors. 

35.  The  Sailor,  Abu'l-Fawaris,  and 
his  Adventures. 

36.  Sultan  Mahmud,  of  Ghaznf. 

37.  The  Stingy  Man,  the  Caravan, 
and  Hatim  Tai. 

38.  The  Muslim,  the  Jew,  and  the 
Kiizi  of  Hums. 

39.  Biinii  and  Daatur,  and  their 
Adventure. 

40.  The  Maiden  of  Sunjur  and  the 
Prince  of  Chipur. 

41.  Barbah    Belinda  [i.e.,  Pliny] 
and  the  Vazir  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(or  Mutanzar). 

42.  The  Passer-by,  his  Wife,  and 
his  Sons. 


PERSIAN  : 
Hubbi's  Collection. 


6.  The  Arab,  his  Wife,  and  hie 
Brother. 

11.  Solomon  and  the  Simurgh  on 
Predestination. 


2.  Mansur,  the  Jeweller,  and  the 
Barber. 


PETIS  : 
'  Les  Mille  et  un  Jours.' 


8.  Hist,  de  la  Belle  Repsima. 


:Jg.  Les  Aventures  d'Aboulfaouris, 
suruoinme  le  Grand  Voyageur. 


1.  The  Seven  Sleepers. 

3.  Mihr  u  M&b. 

4.  Sa'd  b.  Mas'ud,  the  Jeweller  of 
Ispahan. 

5.  Dallah  the  Crafty. 

9.  Sh&h-in-Shdli  (or  Gulb&ghbin). 

10.  ShirzaJ.  and  the   Princess  of 
Kabul. 

13.  Salim  the  Jeweller  and  Hajjaj 
b.  Yusuf. 

18.  Khoja  'Affam,  the  son  born  in 
his  absence,  and  Khoji  Arwiya. 

20.  The  Daughter  of  the  T&t&rs 
and  the  Vazir  of  the  King. 

24.  Sultan  Ahmad  and  his  Mother. 

28.  Adham  falls  in  love  with  the 
Daughter  of  the  King  of  Balkh. 

30.  Khojah  Abdullah  and  his  Wife. 

31.  Harun's  visit  to  the  Tomb  of 
Nushirv&D. 


Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  of  the  nineteen  recitals  in 
Pe"tis's  'Les  Mille  et  un  Jours,'  including  the 
frame-story,  twelve  are  found  in  the  'Faraj  '  and 
Hubbi,  three  in  the  '  Faraj  '  only,  and  four  have 
not  been  identified  in  either  of  the  two  Eastern 
collections,  and  they  were  probably  inserted  by  the 
Dervish  Mukhlis  from  sources  outside  of  his  direct 
original.  Of  the  forty-two  recitals  in  the  '  Faraj,' 


3.  Histoire  de  Couloufe  et  de  la 
Belle  Dilara. 
5e.  Histoire  d'Avicenne. 

6.  Hiatnire  de  deux  Freres  Genies, 
Ady  et  Dahy. 

7.  Histoire  de  Nasiraddole,  Roi  de 
Mousel,  d'Abderrahmane,  Marchand 
de  Baghdad,  et  de  la  Belle  Zeiueb. 

twenty-one  are  not  found  in  Hubbi,  while  of  the 
thirty-four  in  the  only  known  copy  of  Hubbi, 
which  is  imperfect  at  the  end,  thirteen  are  not, 
apparently,  in  the  'Faraj.'  Bat  such  variations 
in  copies  or  translations  of  an  Eastern  story-book 
are  very  common  ;  for  example,  no  two  MS.  copiei 
of  the  '  Arabian  Nights '  are  found  to  correspond 
in  number  and  order  of  the  tales.  As  the  late  Sir 
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E.  F.  Barton  once  remarked  to  me,  "  Eastern 
writers  are  not  squeamish  about  taking  out  others' 
work  and  putting  in  their  own."  But  the  fore- 
going comparative  table  should,  I  think,  sufficiently 
show  the  close  relationship  that  exists  between 
the  work  of  P<5tis,  the  Persian  collection  of  Hubbi, 
and  the  Turkish  '  Faraj.' 

In  my  next  paper  I  purpose  furnishing  some 
particulars  regarding  the  more  interesting  tales  in 
the  three  works.  W.  A.  CLOUSTON. 


ENTICK'S  PROPOSED  EDITION  OF  CHAUCER  IN 
1736. — I  do  not  recollect  that  any  Chaucer  student 
or  book  that  I  have  come  across  ever  mentioned 
the  very  interesting  "  proposals  "  that  John  Entick, 
a  fertile  bookmaker,  issued,  with  the  date  of 
"Tuesday,  June  22,  1736."  I  came  on  it  by 
accident  when  looking  up  the  reference  to  Entick's 
*  London  and  Westminster '  in  the  Museum  Cata- 
logue, and  am  sure  it  will  interest  all  Chaucer 
folk.  The  prospectus  is  headed  : — 

"Proposals  |  for  Printing  by  Subscription  in  Two 
Volumes  Folio,  the  |  Works  |  of  that  |  Most  Learned, 
Facetious,  and  Ancient  English  Poet  |  Sir  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  Knt.  [  Poet  Laureat:  |  containing  |  [the  usual 
genuine  and  spurious  works  of  Speght's  and  Urry's 
editions],  with  Critical,  Poetical,  Historical,  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  to  render  the  Work  both  easy  I  and 
pleasant  to  the  Reader,  and,  by  shewing  his  unparallel'd 
Beauties,  convince  every  judicious  |  Englishman,  that 
this  our  Author  is  no  ways  inferior  to  the  greatest  Poets 
that  have  wrote  |  in  any  Nation  or  Language,  either 
before  or  after  him.  1  By  John  Entick,  M.A." 

Miss  Jeunett  Humphreys,  who  very  briefly 
notices  the  prospectus,  says,  in  the  'Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.,' that  this  M.A.  was  bestowed  by  school- 
master Entick  on  himself.  At  any  rate,  he  con- 
tinues : — 

"  This  Work  is  now  ready  for  the  Press,  and  will  make 
two  Volumes  in  Folio,  printed  on  the  same  Paper,  and 
with  a  new  Letter,  the  same  as  the  Specimen  annex'd." 

It  was  to  be  issued  weekly,  from  on  or  about  the 
then  next  Michaelmas,  at  sixpence  a  part  of  five 
sheets ;  and  the  proprietors,  C.  Bennet  and  U. 
Baker,  at  the  "Blue  Bell,"  in  Holyday  Yard, 
Creed  Lane,  guarantee  its  completion.  Every  tale 
was  to  be  headed  by  a  copper-plate  (as  in  Urry) ; 
vol.  i.  was  to  have  an  engraved  title  with  the  arms 
of  Chaucer  (as  in  some  old  editions),  "  And  when 
the  whole  is  finished,  a  curious  Busto  will  be 
printed  of  Chaucer,  finely  engraved  on  a  Copper- 
plate (no  doubt  Vertue's,  in  Urry),  and  delivered 
to  each  Subscriber  for  Qd."  Of  the  book  "  there 
shall  be  no  more  printed  than  subscribed  for." 

Subscriptions  were  ' '  taken  in  "  at  no  fewer  than 
twenty  coffee-houses,  the  publishers',  an  engraver's, 
possibly  two  or  three  booksellers',  and  three  or  four 
inns,  of  which  one  was  the  "  Talbot  Inn,  in 
Southwark  "—on  the  site  of  Chaucer's  "  Tabard  "— 
which  still  subsists,  says  Entick,  '  Prologue,'  p.  2, 
note  11,  "and  is  possessed  by  an  Host  who  proves 


himself  no  ways  inferior  to  him  that  is  described 
to  have  lived  there  in  the  Days  of  Chaucer." 

The  two  leaves  of  Entick's  "  Specimen  "  of  his 
edition  of  the  '  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales ' 
show  that  he  understood  neither  Chaucer's  metre 
nor  his  language,  so  that  the  world  is  no  loser  by 
the  failure  of  the  subscriptions  in  1736.  But  he 
evidently  cared  for  Chaucer,  and  has  several  sincere 
bits  of  praise  of  him.  Take  one  : — 

"He  may  rightly  be  call'd  the  Pith  and  Sinews  of 
Eloquence,  and  the  very  Life  itself  of  all  Mirth  and 
pleasant  Writing:  Besides,  one  Gift  he  had  above  all 
other  Authors,  and  that  is,  by  the  Excellencies  of  his 
Descriptions  to  possess  his  Readers  with  a  stronger 
Imagination  of  seeing  that  done  before  their  Eyes,  which 
they  read,  than  any  other  that  ever  writ  in  any  Tongue." 

F.   J.    FURNIVALL. 

THE  MAHDI  OR  MAHADI.— When  the  Mahdi 
was  in  vogue  did  any  then  contributor  to  '  N.  &  Q.' 
quote  Gibbon's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  super- 
stition connected  with  the  name  ?  If  not,  it  may 
not  yet  be  too  late  for  me,  in  obedience  to  Capt. 
Cuttle,  to  "make,"  and  send,  "a  note  of  it." 
Gibbon  says  (chap.  1.): — 

"  The  twelfth  and  last  of  the  imans,  conspicuous  by  the 
title  of  Mahadi  or  the  Guide,  surpassed  the  solitude  and 
sanctity  of  his  predecessors.  He  concealed  himself  in  a 
cavern  near  Bagdad :  the  time  and  place  of  his  death  are 
unknown;  and  his  votaries  pretend  that  be  still  lives, 
and  will  appear  before  the  day  of  judgment  to  overthrow 
the  tyranny  of  Dejal  or  the  Antichrist." 

Gibbon  adds  in  a  note  : — 

"  The  name  of  Antichrist  may  seem  ridiculous,  but  the 
Mahometans  havn  liberally  borrowed  the  fables  of  every 
religion  (Sale's '  Preliminary  Discourse,'  pp.  80,  82).  In 
the  royal  stable  of  Ispahan,  two  horses  were  always  kept 
saddled,  one  for  the  Mahadi  himself,  the  other  for  the 
lieutenant,  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary." 

As  the  Mahometans  of  the  Soudan  are,  I  pre- 
sume, not  Shiites,  but  Sonnites,  the  impostor  of 
the  Soudan  was  a  bold  man  to  claim  in  his  own 
person  the  fulfilment  of  a  Shiite  prophecy. 

R.  M.  SPENCE,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

[See  6th  S.  ix.  149,  198,  258,  375,  431 ;  x.  359,  453  ; 
xi.  356,  517.] 

PRINCE'S  COURT,  WESTMINSTER. — The  houses 
forming  this  court  are  now  being  demolished  to 
make  room  for  residential  flats.  According  to 
Wheatley's  'London  Past  and  Present,'  John 
Wilkes  "had  a  house  close  to  Storey's  Gate  on 
the  north  side  "  of  this  court,  its  windows  looking 
into  St.  James's  Park.  The  authority  for  this  state- 
ment is,  no  doubt,  a  plate  in  J.  T.  Smith's  '  Anti- 
quities of  Westminster.'  It  is,  however,  quite 
evident,  from  the  style  of  architecture,  &c.,  that 
the  houses  now  being  pulled  down  must  have  been 
built  since  John  Wilkes's  days,  except,  perhaps,  the 
last  house  on  the  south  side  (at  the  south-west 
corner)  of  the  court,  which  looks  to  be  much  older 
than  the  rest.  L.  L.  K. 
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We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

SIR  FULKE  GREVILLE. — A  "Fulke  Greyille, 
Esq.,"  was  M.P.  for  Hedon,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1584-5, 
and  for  the  co.  Warwick  in  the  successive  Parlia- 
ments of  1586-7,  1588-9,  1593,  and  1601,  and 
also  in  1621  till  raised  to  the  peerage  in  that  year 
as  Baron  Brooke.  Some  misconception  exists  as 
to  the  identity  of  this  member,  which  it  may  be 
well  to  try  to  remove.  According  to  Collins's 
'  Peerage '  the  member  for  Warwick  "  in  28  Eliz. 
and  in  four  other  Parliaments "  was  Sir  Fulke 
Greville,  senior  (father  of  the  first  Lord  Brooke), 
who  died  in  1606.  This  view  is  confirmed  by 
'Diet.  Nat.  Biog.'  (sub  Greville,  Lord  Brooke) 
with  the  additional  statement  that  Sir  Fulke, 
senior,  received  knighthood  in  1605,  the  year 
before  his  death.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Sir 
Fulke  was  dubbed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  upon  the 
occasion  of  her  visit  to  Kenilworth  so  far  back  as 
1566,  when  he  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age.  He 
was  afterwards  Recorder  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
and  died,  as  before  said,  in  1606.  This  proves  at 
once  that  he  could  not  have  been  the  Fulke 
Greville,  Esq.,  of  1584  and  following  Parliaments. 
I  take  it,  therefore,  that  the  M.P.  all  through  was 
the  same  individual,  viz.  Fulke  Greville,  junior, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Recorder  of  Stratford,  born 
1554,  made  K.B.  in  1603,  created  Baron  Brooke 
in  1621,  and  died  September  30,  1628,  aged 
seventy-four.  A  contemporary  knight  of  the 
same  name,  dubbod  at  Whitehall,  April  13,  1615, 
and  one  of  the  Gentlemen  Pensioners  to  James  I., 
would,  I  think,  be  a  son  of  Sir  Edward  Greville, 
of  Harrold  Park,  Essex,  and  cousin  to  the  last 
named.  W.  D.  PINK. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

MS.  HOUR  BOOK. — I  have  a  MS.  Hour  Book 
which  I  bought  last  summer  from  a  Birmingham 
bookseller.  It  consists  of  a  hundred  and  thirteen 
.folios  in  vellum  ;  seven  inches  by  four  and  a  half ; 
twenty  lines  to  a  page ;  dated  three  times  1463 ; 
twenty  small  miniatures  ;  twenty  borders,  flowers, 
&c.,  in  relief,  mostly  on  mat-gold  grounds.  The 
large  miniatures  have  been  cut  out.  On  the  title- 
page  is  written  "  J.  V.  D.  Bogaert  me  emit."  In 
the  calendar  are  the  names  of  Alban,  martyr,  and 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  (in  red).  The  Litany  has 
two  St.  Thomases.  Does  this  point  to  its  being 
an  English  MS.?  The  binding  is  stamped  red 
calf.  Down  the  centre  are  nine  fleurs  de  lys,  each 
in  a  lozenge.  On  each  side  is  a  row  of  ten  small 
lozenges,  each  containing  a  bezant  or  torteau. 
Outside  and  on  each  side  is  a  row  of  eight  com- 
partments, each  containing  a  branch  of  some  plant 


with  three  flowers  of  five  petals.  Eound  the  oat- 
side  edge  of  the  book  are  stamped  alternate  small 
lozenges,  containing  each  a  fleur  de  lys,  and  circles, 
each  containing  what  appears  to  be  a  rose  of  six 
petals.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whose  binding 
this  was.  Is  it  merely  a  fancy  binding;  or  is  the 
pattern  heraldic?  Is  it  possible  that  the  book 
belonged  to  Katherine  Plantagenet,  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.,  who  married  Sir  Win.  Gourtenay, 
K.B.  ?  The  fleur  de  lys  was,  of  course,  the  charge 
on  the  first  quartering  of  the  shield  of  England. 
The  rose  was  the  York  badge,  and  the  Courtenays 
used  the  torteau  as  a  charge  on  their  shield.  The 
lozenge  was  also  commonly  used  by  ladies  at  this 
time.  ALLAN  H.  BRIGHT. 

NICHOLAS  TRAPP.— I  should  be  grateful  for  any 
pedigree  (and  other)  references  to  family  and 
descendants  of  Nicholas  Trapp,  of  Kemsey,  co. 
Worcester,  living  circa  1601.  I  have  the  refer- 
ences from  Marshall's  '  Guide '  and  also  the  entries 
in  Foster's 'Alumni  Oxon.'  J.  G.  BRADFORD. 

16,  Listria  Park,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

CHURCH  CHOIRS. — Are  there  any  church  choirs 
where  instrumental  music  is  used  at  the  present 
time ;  and  if  so,  where  1  K.  YENDTS. 

[See  7th  S.  xii.  347,  416,  469 ;  8th  S.  i.  195,  336,  498; 
ii.  15.  At  Dr.  Parker's  City  Temple,  violins,  flutes,  and 
a  cornet  are,  or  were  recently,  employed.] 

GASCOIGNE  MOTTO  WANTED. — Can  you,  or  any 
of  your  numerous  readers,  kindly  inform  me  as  to 
what  is  the  motto  of  the  old  Yorkshire  family  of 
Gascoigne  ?  I  am  much  interested  in  the  mottoes 
and  badges  of  ancient  houses,  but  cannot  find  this 
particular  one  in  any  armorial  ordinary,  not  on 
any  of  the  monuments  in  various  Yorkshire 
churches.  CHEVRON. 

ARMS  WANTED. — Can  any  heraldic  contributor 
to  '  N.  &  Q.'  kindly  give  me  the  arms  of  the  two 
following  families  ?  Firstly,  Browne  of  Newgrove, 
co.  Clare ;  secondly,  Day  of  Lohercannon,  co. 
Kerry.  Maurice  FitzGerald  Day,  present  Bishop 
of  Cashel,  belongs  to  this  family. 

KATHLEEN  WARD. 

'  TASTE  IN  HIGH  LIFE.' — Miss  Edwards,  a  lady 
of  fortune  in  Kensington,  had  been  ridiculed  for 
some  singularities  of  manner,  and,  to  recriminate, 
gave  Hogarth,  in  1742,  sixty  guineas  for  a  picture 
ridiculing  the  fashions  of  that  day.  The  picture 
was  called  '  Taste  in  High  Life.'  At  the  sale  of 
her  effects  this  picture  was  bought  by  the  father  of 
Mr.  Birch,  a  surgeon  in  Essex  Street,  Strand.  Is 
the  whereabouts  of  this  picture  now  known  ? 

0.  A.  WARD. 

Chingford  Hatch,  E. 

"LETTERS  FOR  THE  POOR." — In  the  accounts 
of  disbursements  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  for 
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the  parish  of  Lap  worth,  Warwickshire,  there 
occur  these  entries  : — 

1695.  Paid  for  letters  for  the  poor,  3». 

1704.  Paid  for  cloth  to  make  letters  for  the  poor,  Qd. 

I  should  be  glad  of  information  as  to  the  meaning 
of  these  entries.  Were  the  paupers  distinguished 
by  a  badge  ?  R.  HUDSON. 

Lapworth. 

"QUATENUS  FOOTE."— On  Sunday,  Sept.  21, 
1777,  Dr.  Johnson  exclaimed  to  Boswell, — 

"  If  Betterton  were  to  walk  into  this  room  with  Foote, 
Poote  would  soon  drive  him  out  of  it.  Foote,  sir,  quatemts 
Poote,  has  powers  superior  to  them  all." 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  ?  Dr.  Birk- 
beck  Hill  remarks  on  it  thus  : — 

"  What  Johnson  says  is  that  Foote,  so  far  as  he  w 
Foote  or  looked  at  a*  Foote,  has  powers  superior  to  the 
other  actors.  Looked  at  aa  a  man  he  might  foe  greatly 
inferior." 

But  this  explanation,  which  is  simply  a  rendering 
of  the  word  quatenus  as  it  stands  in  a  Latin  dic- 
tionary, by  no  means  gives  the  force  of  Dr.  John- 
son's remark.  It  is  evidently  one  of  those  apt 
quotations,  in  allusion  to  his  Protean  powers, 
which  were  so  frequently  applied  to  Foote.  Pos- 
sibly a  correspondent  may  remember  it  and  let 
me  have  it ;  and  if  so,  I  shall  be  grateful. 

H.  T.  SCOTT,  M.D. 
Swettenham  Kectory,  Congleton. 

MAHAM  FAMILY.— I  have  some  notes  about  the 
Mahams  of  South  Carolina,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
have  particulars  of  their  ancestry.  Nicholas 
Maham  had  one  son,  Hezekiah,  and  two  daughters, 
Elizabeth  and  Dorothea.  Hezekiah  was  born 
June  26,  1739,  and  was  a  rice  planter  on  Santee 
Kiver,  St.  Stephen's  parish.  He  fought  with 
success  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  raised  a 
regiment  of  cavalry,  and  equipped  it  at  his  own 
expense.  Col.  Maham  married  a  Miss  Palmer,  by 
whom  he  had  two  daughters :  Mary,  who  married 
Dr.  George  Haig,  and  Ann,  who  married  John 
Waties.  He  died  in  1789.  The  Maham  arms  are 
quartered  by  the  Haigs  of  South  Carolina,  and  are 
Argent,  two  horses'  heads,  couped,  bridled,  ad- 
dorsed,  ppr. ;  on  a  chief  gules  three  spur-revels  of 
the  first.  FESS  CHECQUY. 

GROTTO  OF  ANTIPAROS. — Where  can  an  account 
of  this  famous  grotto  of  stalactitic  and  stalagmitic 
formation  be  found  ?  I  can  remember,  many  years 
ago,  when  a  child,  seeing  an  engraving  of  it  in 
either  the  Penny  or  the  Saturday  Magazine.  The 
ancient  name  of  the  island,  one  of  the  small 
Cyclades  in  the  Archipelago,  was  Oliaros. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

CUBICAL  IDEAS.— What  classical  authority  is 
there  for  the  saying  that  the  ideas  of  Socrates 
were  cubical,  or  four-square,  so  that  they  could 


not  be  overturned,  and,  when  turned  over  as  muc 
as  one  pleased,  were  always  right  side  up  ? 

JAMES  D.  BUTLEK. 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  U.S. 

NAMES  OF  SPRINGS. — There  is  a  spring 
Louth,  in  Lincolnshire,  named  Aswell.  At  Kirton- 
in-Lindsey,  in  the  same  county,  is  an  Ashwell  or 
Eshwell.  What  is  the  signification  of  the  prefix  ? 
Miss  Burne,  in  her  '  Shropshire  Folk-lore,'  speaks 
of  Eas  Well  at  Baschurch  (iii.  p.  432).  She  also 
says,  in  a  note  on  p.  433,  that  the  name  is  spelt 
Eas  Well,  Ease  Well,  or  Ase  Well,  and  that  Gough 
mentions  a  well  called  Ast-well  or  Asta-well,  and 
by  some  Easter-well.  Do  other  springs  bear  these 
or  similar  names  ?  M.  P. 

SIR  THOMAS  KINSEY,  OR  KENSEY,  KNIGHT. — 
He  died  Jan.  3,  1696,  and  was  buried  at  Fulham 
Church  on  Jan.  9.  For  what  ward  of  the  City  of 
London  was  he  alderman  ?  Any  information  con- 
cerning him,  his  daughter  and  heiress  Mary,  and 
her  husband,  Mr.  Richard  Atkins,  will  be  accept- 
able. He  died  intestate.  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

NEY. — According  to  a  tradition  in  our  family, 
one  Doig,  a  private  in  Wellington's  army,  was  one 
of  the  men  who  shot  Marshal  Ney ;  but  I  have 
heard  he  was  shot  by  French  soldiers.  Might  it 
have  been  a  mixed  regiment  ?  Could  any  reader 
kindly  inform  me  ?  FEERIEK  PRYOR. 

JACOBITES,  1715,  1745. — Is  there  any  official 
list  of  those  executed  ?  I  wish  to  prove  if  a 
William  Hearsey,  or  Hersey,  was  amongst  the 
sufferers.  He  was  a  great  -  uncle  of  the  late 
General  John  Hearsey,  H.E.I.C.,  1793-1865. 

A.  C.  H. 

DE  PLAIZ  FAMILY. — Can  any  one  tell  me  the 
crest  and  motto  of  the  De  Plaiz  family,  original 
feudal  lords  of  the  manor  of  Plaistow,  Essex,  prior 
to  1267  ?  Were  the  De  Plaiz  of  the  same  family 
as  the  Playsteds  of  High  Town  (now  called  Wad- 
hurat  Park),  Wadhurst,  Sussex  ?  The  Playsteds 
were  at  Wadhurst  before  1400.  DISTAFF. 

MARTIN  OF  GALWAY. — It  is  recited  in  an  old 
pedigree  in  the  Office  of  Arms,  Dublin  Castle,  that 
this  family  originally  came  from  Kent,  going  over 
to  Ireland  with  Strongbow.  Are  there  any  records 
of  a  family  of  that  name  existing  in  Kent  at  that 
time?  I  am  aware  of  the  article  in  Foss's 
'Judges.'  ARCHEK  MARTIN. 

Badminton  Club,  Victoria,  B.C. 

LUTHER'S  CUP. — A  replica  of  what  is  known  as 
Luther's  Cup — a  curious  goblet  presented  to  Luther 
in  1524 — was  exhibited  in  Exeter  during  the 
Church  Congress,  and  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  from  those  who  care  for  curios.  Upon 
it,  amongst  much  other  ornament,  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Last  Supper.  This  meal  is  served  up 
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on  a  circular  table,  around  which  eleven  disciple 
and  our  Lord  sit.  What  makes  this  supper  s> 
thoroughly  unique,  however,  is  that  what  is  appa 
rently  a  human  figure  is  on  the  dish.  Does  an; 
other  such  treatment  exist  anywhere  else  1  Husen 
both,  Tyrwhitt,  Mrs.  Jameson,  and  Miss  TwimX 
— good  authorities  at  my  elbow — make  no  refer 
ence  to  anything  of  the  sort.  The  Eev.  Charle 
T.  Ward,  M.D.,  Vicar  of  Chudleigh,  is  the  presen 
owner  of  the  cup,  and  he  suggests  that  this  par 
ticular  and  by  no  means  pleasant  treatment  refers 
to  Luther's  doctrine  of  Consubstantiation.  Opinion 
upon  this  particular  Lord's  Supper  would  be  inter 
esting.  The  cup  is  distinctly  of  sixteenth  centur; 
German  character.  HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

"  LBTTER-GAE." — Scott,  in  a  foot-note  in  'Guj 
Mannering/  chap,  xi.,  says  that  the  precentor  of  a 
Scottish  parish  is  called  by  Allan  Ramsay — 

The  Letter-Qae  of  haly  ryme. 
What  is  the  origin  of  this  phrase  ;  and  what  is  the 
exact  meaning  of  "  Letter-Gae  "  ? 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

'MILLER'S  LONDON  MERCURY.' — I  find  a  refer- 
ence to  this  publication  in  '  Theatrical  Biography, 
1772.  No.  x.  is  said  to  contain  a  life  of  Samuel 
Reddish.  The  periodical  is  not  in  the  British 
Museum.  Can  any  one  trace  it,  give  information 
concerning  it,  or  say  where  it  is  to  be  seen  ? 

URBAN. 

"  OVER  AGAINST." — What  is  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  this  phrase  ?  MR.  WARD,  correcting  Strype, 
uses  it  in  a  foot-note,  ante,  p.  3.  The  '  Encyclo- 
paedic Dictionary '  gives  it  as  equivalent  to  "  oppo- 
site; in  front  of."  The  Northampton  Mercury, 
first  issued  in  1720,  was  printed  "  near  All  Saints' 
Church."  The  imprint  was  afterwards  altered  to 
"over  against  All  Saints'  Church."  The  paper  has 
been  printed  at  the  present  office  certainly  for  the 
last  hundred  and  forty  years  ;  but  no  one  knows 
whether  it  was  printed  there  from  1720  to  1750. 
The  present  office  is  "  near,"  but  not  "  opposite," 
nor  "  in  front  of,"  the  church.  The  office  fronts  the 
north  of  the  Market  Square.  The  houses  fronting 
the  south  of  the  square  are  between" All  Saints' 
Church  and  the  Mercury  office.  A  roadway  sepa- 
rates them  from  the  churchyard.  If  these  houses 
were  demolished,  the  office  would  be  "  opposite," 
but  not  "in  front  of"  All  Saints';  but  they,  or 
other  houses,  have  occupied  the  same  site  since 
1700.  Would  the  present  office  be  correctly 
described  as  "  over  against  All  Saints'  Church  "  ? 

K. 

WHEELER  FAMILY.— Can  any  reader  of  'N.  &  Q.' 
give  me  information  about  a  branch  of  the  Wheeler 
family  settled  in  Kent  prior  to  1850?  It  is 
believed  that  shortly  after  that  date  they  went  to 
America.  R.  MCCASKIE. 


THE  POETRY  OF  PAINTING. 

(7th  S.  viii.  64,  196,  514.) 
After  an  interval  of  five  years  I  return  to 
a  subject  which  was  not  exhausted  at  the  last 
reference.  It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that 
Titian,  circa  1516,  painted  a  portrait  of  Ariosto 
(presumably  while  at  Ferrara  and  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  the  poet).  That  portrait  was  seen 
by  Byron  at  the  Manfrini  Palace  at  Venice  in 
1817.  Lord  Darnley  saw  it  there  in  1850,  and 
it  disappeared  thence  in  1857.  Its  precise  loca- 
tion was  for  a  long  time  unknown  at  Venice, 
and  formed  the  subject  of  a  correspondence  in 
'N.  &  Q.'  At  the  first  reference  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  for  several  years  the  picture 
in  question  was  supposed  to  have  been  in  our 
National  Galley,  there  having  been  on  its  walls  a 
portrait  of  Ariosto  by  Titian,  so  described  in 
the  official  Catalogue  until  1889.  I  imagined  this 
to  have  been  the  Manfrini  Ariosto.  But  I  soon 
found  out  my  mistake.  On  a  subsequent  visit  to 
the  National  Gallery  I  noticed  that  the  authorities 
had  changed  its  descriptive  title  thus : — 

636.  Venetian  School.  Portrait  of  a  Poet,  by  Palma. 
1480-1528. 

In  drawing  attention  to  this  circumstance  (7cb 
S.  viii.  64)  I  asked  what  had  become  of  the  por- 
trait of  Ariosto  that  Titian  had  undoubtedly 
painted.  To  that  question  there  was  no  answer, 
ind  the  subject  seemed  to  have  passed  "  into  the 
limbo  of  forgotten  things."  It  certainly  was  a 
mystery,  and  one  that  has  taken  me  five  years  to 
unravel.  On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Exhibition  of 
Works  by  the  Old  Masters,  at  Burlington  House, 
a  portrait  attracted  my  attention ;  it  was  thus 
described  in  the  official  Catalogue  : — 

"  Portrait  of  Luigi  Ariosto,  the  celebrated  Italian 
poet;  b.  1474;  d.  1533.  Half  figure,  standing  to  r., 
ooking  at  the  spectator  ;  his  r.  arm  rests  an  a  ledge ; 
lark  robe,  with  wide  quilted  sleeves ;  long  hair ;  dark 
lackground.  Signed,  •  Titianus  TV.'  Canvas,  32  by 
5£  in." 

I  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  I  had  thus 

accidentally  stumbled  across  the  famous  portrait 

>f  Ariosto  which  had  aroused  the  admiration  of 

Jyron.     But  wishing  to  verify  that  fact,  I  wrote 

o  Lord  Darnley,  the  owner  of  the  picture,  and 

sked    for    further    particulars.      I    append    the 

memorandum  which    Lord   Darnley  courteously 

ent  to  me  : — 

"  The  Cobham  picture  .is  not  the  quondam  Manfrini 
icture.  I  saw  the  latter  at  Venice  in  1850,  and  I 
elieve  that  it  was  subsequently  brought  to  England  by 
he  late  Mr.  Barker,  whose  collection  (I  think  in  Picca- 
illy)  was  well  known.  What  became  of  it  when  Mr. 
iarker's  collection  was  broken  up  I  do  not  know  ; 
ossibly  the  archives  of  Messrs.  Christie  may  contain 
iis  information.  The  Manfrini  picture  is  identical  with 
Cobham  picture  in  the  features,  but  somewhat 
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different  in  treatment.  The  only  record  we  have  of  the 
picture  here  is  that  it  was  brought  from  France  early  in 
the  Revolution." 

Although  this  note  was  disappointing,  I  resolved 
to  follow  Lord  Darnley's  suggestion.  A  gentle- 
man at  Christie's,  who  has  seen  all  the  famous 
pictures  that  have  passed  under  the  hammer  there 
during  the  past  forty  years,  could  give  me  no 
tidings  of  the  Manfrini  Ariosto.  He  remembered 
having  seen  it  among  Mr.  Barker's  collection  of 
pictures  in  Piccadilly,  hut  did  not  know  who  had 
bought  it  on  the  dispersal  of  that  collection. 
Fortunately,  Lord  Battersea  happened  to  be  visit- 
ing Christie's  at  that  moment,  and  from  him  we 
gleaned  the  interesting  fact  that  the  Manfrini 
Ariosto  had  been  purchased  by  the  late  Baron 
Meyer  de  Rothschild,  from  whom  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Lord  Rosebery.  It  now  hangs  in  the 
Green  Boom  at  Mentmore.  My  interest  in  the 
matter  would  probably  have  ended  with  that  dis- 
covery had  not  the  Times  art  critic  thrown  doubt 
upon  the  authenticity  of  the  Cobham  Ariosto. 
This  led  to  a  correspondence  between  Lord  Darn- 
ley  and  Sir  J.  A.  Crowe,  the  well-known  author 
(in  conjunction  with  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle)  of  the 
'Life  of  Titian,'  published  by  Murray  in  1877. 
According  to  Sir  J.  A.  Crowe,  whose  interesting 
work  will  repay  perusal,  the  Manfrini  Ariosto  is 
but  "  a  bad,  late  copy  "  of  the  great  original.  In 
other  words,  it  is  of  no  value,  and  fetched  next  to 
nothing  at  the  sale  in  1857.  The  real  discoverer 
of  the  worthlessness  of  the  Manfrini  Ariosto  was 
Herr  Otto  Miindler,  who  published  a  pamphlet 
in  1870,  entitled  'Beitrage  zu  Burckhardt's 
Cicerone.'  Whether  Otto  Miindler  is  justified  in 
his  statement  is  a  question  which  I  will  not 
attempt  to  answer  at  this  moment.  It  will  require 
very  close  study  and  much  reading.  For  the 
present  I  am  content  to  have  found  the  picture 
which  so  deeply  interested  Byron,  and  I  hasten  to 
inform  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  of  that  fact.  The 
connoisseur  in  art  is  always  irrepressible ;  but, 
being  human,  he  is  not  infallible.  According  to 
Sir  J.  A.  Crowe,  the  original  portrait  of  Ariosto 
by  Titian  is  now  in  the  Munich  Gallery.  That  he 
was  not  of  that  opinion  in  1877  can  be  proved. 
But  I  will  not  cavil.  Five  years  ago  I  set  out  to 
find  the  Manfrini  Ariosto,  and  I  have  found  it. 
RICHARD  EDGCUMBE. 

33,  Tedworth  Square,  Chelsea. 


NUMBERS  OF  MANKIND  AT  THE  RESURRECTION 
(8th  S.  vi.  348, 458).— My  query  about  Sir  William 
Petty's  attempt  to  calculate  the  numbers  of  man- 
kind at  the  resurrection  has  evoked  from  three  of 
your  correspondents  replies,  my  gratitude  for  which 
is  not  lessened  because  I  venture  to  look  each  gift- 
horse  in  the  mouth. 

MR.  FfcRET  says  truly  that  "it  is,  of  course, 
utterly  futile  to  attempt  to  prove  such  a  pro- 


position "  as  the  assertion  that  the  whole  human 
race,  counting  from  the  commencement  of  human 
life  upon  the  earth,  could  stand  side  by  side  in 
Ireland.  In  a  modern  magazine,  therefore,  the 
assertion,  if  found,  might  well  be  passed  without 
making  a  note  of  it.  But  the  very  futility  of  the 
attempt,  when  we  find  it  gravely  made  by  an  able 
statistician  twe  centuries  ago,  throws  an  interest- 
ing light  on  the  history  of  statistics. 

MR.  MARSHALL'S  query  whether  further  in- 
vestigations into  the  same  subject  are  contained  in 
Petty's  '  Essay  concerning  the  Multiplication  of 
Mankind,'  1686,  is  easily  answered.  In  this  case, 
as  so  often,  Chalmers's  bibliographical  information 
is  incomplete.  The  two  essays  —  that  entitled 
'  Another  Essay,'  &c.,  1683,  from  which  I  quoted, 
giving  its  full  title,  in  my  original  query,  and  that 
of  1686,  of  which  Chalmers  speaks — are  substan- 
tially the  same.  The  full  title  of  the  latter  essay 
is : — 

"  An  Essay  concerning  the  Multiplication  of  Mankind ; 
together  with  Another  Essay  in  Political  Arithmetick 
concerning  the  Growth  of  the  City  of  London ;  with  the 
Measures,  Periods,  Causes  and  Consequences  thereof. 
1682.  The  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By 
Sir  William  Petty,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Licensed, 
Rob.  Midgley,  Jan.  9, 1686.  London :  Printed  for  Mark 
Pardoe,  at  the  Black  Raven  over  against  Bedford-house 
in  the  Strand.  1686."  1  ].,  pp.  1-50,  8vo. 

The  revision  consists  of  a  few  trifling  verbal  changes 
from  the  edition  of  1683,  and  the  enlargement  is 
effected  by  the  addition  of  an  "  Address  from  the 
Stationer  to  the  Reader,"  introductory  to  an 
"Extract  of  a  Letter  ["from  a  gentleman  who 
sometimes  corresponded  with  Sir  W.  Petty  "]  con- 
cerning the  Scope  of  an  Essay  intended  to  precede 
Another  Essay."  These  additions  occupy  the  first 
five  pages  of  the  second  edition,  1686.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover,  as  yet,  that  the  "Essay 
intended,  to  precede"  was  ever  published,  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  learn  of  the  existence  of  a  copy 
of  it. 

MR.  COLEMAN  says,  quite  correctly,  that  Petty 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  army  in  Ireland  in 
1652,  returned  to  England  at  (before)  the  Restora- 
tion, and  died  at  his  house  in  Piccadilly  Dec.  16, 
1687.  The  obvious  inference  that  Petty  remained 
in  England  from  1660  to  1687  finds  confirmation 
rather  than  otherwise  in  MR.  COLEMAN'S  state- 
ment, "  I  am  not  assisted  by  the  dates  (1680-2) 
given  by  your  correspondent  as  the  period  of  Sir 
William  Petty's  residence  in  Ireland."  In  factr 
Petty  was  in  Ireland  at  least  seven  different  times, 
and  resided  there  for  some  months  at  four  or  more 
different  periods.  I  will  speak  only  of  the  period 
1680-2,  about  which  MR.  COLEMAN  appears  to 
feel  some  doubt.  Petty  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  Feb.  28,. 
1680  (Birch,  '  History  of  the  Royal  Society,'  iv.  19); 
at  Aubrey's  solicitation  he  sat  for  a  portrait  to 
David  Loggan  in  March,  1680,  "just  before  his 
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going  into  Ireland  "  (Aubrey's  '  Lives,'  in  Walker's 
'  Letters  written  by  Eminent  Persons  in  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries,'  iii.  487) ;  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  March  22, 
1880  ('  Cabinet  Portrait  Gallery  of  British  Wor- 
thies,' ix.  46).  I  am  unable  here  to  verify  this 
date  by  reference  to  a  better  authority.  His 
absence  apparently  extended  through  1680-1,  as 
he  was  not  among  those  continued  in  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Society  Nov.  30,  1680  (Birch,  iv. 
58) ;  but  he  was  again  chosen  into  the  Council 
Nov.  30,  1682  (ibid.,  168),  and  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  at  London  Jan.  3,  1683  (ibid., 
173).  CHARLES  H.  HULL. 

K  Ithaca,  New  York. 
The  worthy  whom  Sir  William  Petty  assisted 
is  thus  alluded  to  by  him  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Southwell,  dated  Dublin,  August  20,  1681  : 
"There  is  about  this  town  a  good  man  writing 
against  Atheism,  and  in  particular  answering 
cavils  against  the  resurrection."  The  "  assistances  " 
which  Petty  gave  this  good  man  were  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  there  were  at  that  time  living 
between  three  and  four  hundred  millions  of  souls ; 
and  by  applying  the  observations  of  Graunt,  in 
his  'Bills  of  Mortality,'  1665,  Petty  found  that 
"  Munster  would  afford  them  all  graves  ;  and  the 
Mangerton  bodies,  or  the  equivalent  in  weight  of 
earth ;  next,  the  world  being  5,630  years  old,  and 
Adam  and  Eve  doubling  but  every  200  years  (as 
Graunt  also  says),  there  must  now  be  316,000,000 
on  the  earth,  which  answers  admirably,  and  is  a 
brave  argument  against  Scripture  scoffers  and 
prse- Adamites." 

Petty  proceeds  to  make  some  most  sensible 
remarks  on  the  different  rates  of  multiplication  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  on  the  extremely 
different  proportions  in  the  distribution  of  in- 
habitants, "  the  world  at  a  medium  being  not 
much  better  peopled  than  our  wretched  baronies 
in  Kerry,  nor  above  one-tenth  part  so  well  as  our 
poor  Ireland  is."  He  contends  that  in  the  next 
1,400  years  the  world  will  be  over-peopled,  and 
then  there  must  be  great  wars  and  slaughters,  and 
the  strong  destroy  the  weak,  or  else  the  world 
come  to  an  end.  He  makes  no  mention  here  of 
the  calculation  of  the  number  of  persons  who  have 
died  since  the  creation  of  the  world. 

This  letter  is  cited  in  extenso  by  the  Rev.  John 
Smith  in  his  '  Life,  Journals,  and  Correspondence 
of  Samuel  Pepys.'  It  is  well  known  that  Petty 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  diarist,  and  among 
the  papers  formerly  belonging  to  the  latter,  which 
I  obtained  some  years  ago,  are  some  writings  in 
Potty's  hand ;  inter  alia,  the  original  rough  draft 
report  from  the  Council  in  Ireland  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Council,  which  was  drawn  by  Sir 
William  Petty,  dated  March  25,  1676 — a  volu- 
minous MS.  document,  with  corrections  in  Petty's 
handwriting.  It  is  in  connexion  with  these 


researches  of  his  into  the  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  that  he  makes  the  allusion  in  the 
letter  to  Southwell  to  "poor  Ireland."  In  his 
report  he  states  that 

"  the  population  is  about  200,000  familyes  or  houses, 
wh"*  but  16,000  which  have  more  than  one  chimney  and 
24,000  which  have  but  one,  the  rest,  160,000,  are  wretched 
dirty  Cabbins  without  chimney,  window,  or  door  shut, 

and  worse  than  those  of  the  savage  Americans There 

are  10  acres  of  good  land  to  every  head  in  Ireland,  only 
4  in  England,  and  in  Holland  scarce  1." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  Petty,  among 
the  remedies  which  he  suggests  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  defects  and  impediments  of  the  trade 
of  Ireland,  has  the  following  proposal : — 

"  That  endeavours  be  used  in  England  for  the  Union 
of  the  Kingdomes  under  one  Legislative  power  propor- 
tionably  as  was  heretofore  and  successively  [sic]  done  in 
the  case  of  Wales." 

J.  ELIOT  HODGKIN. 

iliclimond,  Surrey. 

JEMMY=SHEEP'S  HEAD  (8th  S.  v.  345,  437 ;  vr. 
138,  412).— One  objection  to  MR.  BALE'S  pro- 
posal to  derive  "Jemmy"  from  "gimmer"  is  that 
in  the  latter  word  the  initial  letter  never  by  any 
chance  becomes  soft.  The  first  syllable  is  invari- 
ably sounded  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  syllable 
of  "gimlet."  As  the  usage  appears  to  be  English 
— I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  at  all  current  in  Scot- 
land— and  as  it  seems  to  have  taken  hold  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  may  there  not 
be  in  it  a  southern  compliment  to  James  Hogg,, 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  ?  The  London  wags  of  the 
time  were  capable  of  such  a  subtle  jest. 

THOMAS  BATNE. 

Helensburgh,  N.B . 

King  James  I. — known  as  King  Jamie,  or  Jemmy,, 
in  his  native  land — introduced  the  national  dish  of 
singed  sheep's  head  and  trotters,  as  he  did  golf, 
when  he  came  to  England.  A  "  sanguinary  James" 
was  a  sheep's  head  not  singed.  No  real  Scotch 
dinner  is  complete  without  a  haggis,  a  sheep's  head 
and  trotters,  and,  in  summer,  hotch-potch,  or  in 
winter,  cocky-leekie,  which  is  a  fowl  boiled  or 
stewed  with  leeks  or  kale,  i.  e.  salt  beef  and  curly 
greens.  W.  H.  LANGHORNE. 

Coblenz. 

A  large,  long  barrow  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
hills  of  this  branch  of  the  Cotswolds  (Nether  Swell,, 
Stow-on- Wold),  is  called  "Bloody  Jemmy."  The 
barrow,  much  loftier  at  the  east  and  horned  end, 
slopes  ruggedly  towards  the  west.  Does  it  owe 
its  name  (hitherto  a  puzzle)  to  a  likeness  to  the 
"dressed  or  baked  head  "  of  a  sheep  of  the  Cots- 
wold  breed,  detected  by  the  Cots  wold  shepherd  ? 

DAVID  ROTCE. 

MR.  BALE'S  suggestion  that  "Jemmy"  may  be 
derived  from  "gimmer,"  a  sheep,  will  not  do,  as 
the  g  is  hard.  There  is  another  "  gimmer,"  g  soft, 
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but  that  means  one  of  the  limbs  of  a  forked  branch 
of  a  tree.  G.  H.  THOMPSON. 

AInwick, 

f  OXFORD  STATUE  (8th  S.  vi.  285,  437,  497).— 
'Cursor  Mundi,'  the  Bible  of  lay  folk  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  makes  particular  mention  of  the 
weapon  which  Cain  uaed  in  slaying  Abel ;  it  was 
the  "cheke  of  an  dcde  asse,"  or  as  one  MS.  has 
it,  the  "  chafte  ban  of  a  ded  has."  The  '  Mystery 
Plays '  still  further  popularized  the  statement.  In 
the  "  Towneley "  series,  the  murderer  says  to  his 
victim : — 

Withe  cheke  bon,  or  that  I  blyn, 

Shal  I  the  and  tlii  life  twyn. 

So  lig  down  ther  and  take  thi  reat, 

Thus  shalle  shrewes  be  chastysed  best. 
And  in  the  "  Coventry  ":— 

With  this  chavyl  bon  I  xal  ale  the, 

Thi  deth  ia  dyht,  thi  daya  be  go, 
Out  of  myn  handys  xalt  thou  not  fle 
With  thia  strok  I  the  kylle. 

The  corresponding  passage  is  lacking  to  the  '  York 
Mystery  Plays.'  ST.  S  WITHIN. 

SIR  THOMAS  SMITH  (8th  S.  vi.  327).— A  fairly 
full  account  of  this  knight  will  be  found  in  'Alumni 
Oxonienses.'  His  father's  name  is  there  given  as 
"  Thomas  "  Smith,  but  Wood  ('  Athense/  ii.  54) 
merely  states  that  he  "  was  born  of  suffient  parents 
in  a  town  called  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire,"  and  the 
marriage  licence  for  his  sister,  issued  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  Feb.  23,  1595/6,  describes  her  as 
"Marye  Smithe,  of  the  Savoy  London  spinster, 

daughter  of Smithe,  of  Abingdon  co.  Berks 

gent."  That  Sir  Thomas  was  of  Abingdon  origin 
is  proved  by  his  will  (dated  Sept.  12, 1609,  proved 
Dec.  21,  1609,  P.C.C.  113  Dorset).  By  this  he 
gives  "to  Sr  Thomas  Bodley  for  the  Librarie  in 
Oxforde  twentie  markes  to  be  bestowed  on  some 
bookes  at  his  discretion."  He  also  recites  that  he 
has  lately  purchased  "  of  my  friend  Hughe  Middle- 
ton  in  the  Manor  of  Barwicke  uppon  Tease  co. 
Yorke  "  divers  lands,  and  appoints  the  said  Hugh 
Middleton,  citizen  and  goldsmith  of  London,  to  be 
one  of  his  overseers.  From  the  Visitation  of 
Berks,  1566,  it  appears  that  Richard  Smythe  was 
then  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  the  borough  of 
Abingdon. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  consulted  Harl. 
MS.  1551,  69b,  and  find  it  there  stated  that  Sir 
Thomas  was  son  of  Thomas  Smyth,  of  Abingdon, 
by  Joane  his  wife,  daughter  of  Thomas  Jenings. 

C.    E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
Eden  Bridge. 

SIR  CLOUDESLEY  SHOVELL  (8th  S.  vii.  41).— MR. 
MARSHAM-TOWNSHEND'S  account  of  the  family  of 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  brings  back  to  my  memory, 
through  the  vista  of  twenty-seven  years,  the  spot  in 
St.  Mary's,  Scilly,  where  his  body  was  washed 
asnore  m  1707  as  it  suddenly  broke  into  my  sight 


in  approaching  from  the  town  of  St.  Mary.  The 
expanse  of  Holy  Vale  lay  before  me — no  living 
being  in  sight  except  a  bird  of  the  heron  species 
standing  on  the  brink  of  the  inlet  where  the  body 
was  found,  which,  when  I  came  into  sight,  rose  and 
winged  its  flight  away.  There — at  Penallick — it 
was  said  the  body  of  Sir  Cloudesley  was  washed 
ashore  on  a  hatch,  and  a  washerwoman,  wife  of  a 
soldier,  was  the  first  to  see  it.  She  took  a  ring  off 
the  finger  and  sent  it  to  his  wife,  and  for  that  she 
got  a  pension.  The  body  was  buried  at  Penallick, 
but  afterwards  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey; 
but  the  grass  never  grew  on  his  first  burial  place. 
There  were  over  two  thousand  people  wrecked,  and 
only  one  man  saved  and  one  was  hanged.  He 
was  hanged  for  warning  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  of 
the  danger  he  was  in,  and  at  his  execution  read 
Psalm  cix.  These  traditions  I  got  from  Uncle 
John  Watts  and  his  wife,  Aunt  Phyllis,  August  24, 
1868,  the  former  that  day  completing  his  seventy- 
ninth  year.  They  lived  in  the  Old  Town  of  St. 
Mary,  and  had  an  arm-chair  that  came,  they  said, 
from  Sir  Cloudesley's  cabin,  and  they  looked  up 
Psalm  cix.  for  my  perusal.  He  told  me  he  had 
been  eight  years  in  the  navy  during  the  French 
war.  LABLACE. 

PRONUNCIATION  OF  PLACE-NAMES  (8th  S.  vii.  7). 
— The  capricious  use  of  alphabetical  characters  to 
express  vocal  sound  has,  as  your  correspondent 
observes,  tended  to  conceal  rather  than  explain  the 
pronunciation  of  many  place-names.  But  there  is 
another  indication  of  origin  and  meaning,  quite  as 
essential  as  genuine  phonetic  spelling,  namely, 
stress.  I  am  constantly  receiving  letters  from 
people  inquiring  about  the  meaning  of  names, 
and  it  is  very  rarely  that  they  give  the  key  most 
likely  to  unlock  the  mystery  by  indicating  the 
stress  syllable.  Pronunciation  is  most  liable  to 
change  by  contraction,  slur,  or  mistaken  popular 
interpretation  of  meaning.  Take  the  familiar 
example  of  Bordeaux.  Here  there  is  nothing, 
either  in  the  orthography  or  pronunciation,  to 
indicate  the  original  form  Burdigala  ;  but  there 
is  much  in  local  character  to  endorse  the  popular 
interpretation  of  "  water-side."  The  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  written  name  has  changed,  and  the 
last  three  syllables  have  been  contracted  into  one, 
on  which,  however,  the  stress  remains  firmly  fixed. 

Now  the  significance  of  stress  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  Writers  on  place-names  have  given 
far  too  little  importance  to  it.  In  compound  place- 
names  the  stress  invariably  falls  on  the  qualitative 
or  specific  syllable.  Observance  of  this  rule  would 
have  prevented  the  common  blunder  of  interpret- 
ing Morcambe  Bay  as  mur  cam,  curved  or  bend- 
ing sea.  That  would  have  produced  Morcambe 
instead  of  Morcambe.  The  stress  shows  that  the 
real  origin  is  m.6r  cam,  great  bay  ;  m6r,  great,  ia 
the  qualitative,  and  retains  the  stress  until  the 
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end  of  time.  There  is  only  one  influence  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  is  undermining  this  sure  indica- 
tion— that  of  railways.  In  the  North,  where  the 
majority  of  names  are  of  Celtic  origin,  the  stress 
generally  lies  on  the  ultimate  or  penultimate, 
because  in  Celtic  speech  the  qualitative  usually 
follows  the  substantive.  There  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  of  which  Morcambe  is  one,  but  the  more 
usual  arrangement  appears  in  the  synonymous 
Oambusmore,  the  great  bend  (in  the  Forth).  But 
in  Teutonic  compounds  the  qualitative  is  placed 
first,  carrying  the  stress  with  it,  so  the  majority  of 
English  place-names  carry  the  stress  on  the  first 
syllable.  The  effect  of  railway  communication  has 
been  to  import  the  Teutonic  stress  into  the  North. 
Thus  you  shall  hear  most  southerners  speak  of 
Carlisle,  whereas  the  true  local  pronunciation  is 
Carlisle,  indicating  the  old  meaning caer Llewellydd, 
Llewellydd's  fortress. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  in  future  all  Hats 
of  place-names,  if  they  are  to  be  intelligible, 
should  have  the  stress  syllables  correctly  marked. 
Mere  pronunciation  will  not  avail  in  such  names 
as  Worcester,  Cirencester,  Leicester  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  obscures  the  etymology,  for  there  is 
nothing  to  distinguish  the  sound  of  the  Latin 
castru(m)  in  composition  from  that  of  the  Norse 
settr,  a  farm,  in  names  like  Bixetter  and  Clouster, 
in  Shetland,  or  Volister,  in  Lewis. 

Without  indication  of  stress,  who  could  attempt 
to  pronounce  or  elucidate  names  like  Balmerino, 
Lesmahagow,  or  Cullurpattie  ? 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

Oliver  &  Boyd's  'Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of 
the  World,'  a  cheap  and  excellent  little  school- 
book,  usually  gives  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
geographical  names,  even  when  the  ordinary  usage 
is  erroneous.  Mr.  Hope's  'Dialectal  Place- 
Nomenclature/  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of 
cyclists,  gives  a  list  of  about  a  thousand  English 
village  names  which  are  locally  not  pronounced  as 
they  are  spelt.  It  is  far  from  being  complete, 
and  not  free  from  errors,  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

Is  MRS.  SCARLETT  acquainted  with  the  '  Manual 
of  Geographical  Pronunciation  and  Etymology,'  by 
A.  F.  Foster,  M.  A.  (ed.  Stanford)  ?  The  book 
contains  a  fairly  exhaustive  '  Geographical  Pro- 
nouncing Vocabulary.'  I  notice  that  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Fowey  is  there  given  as  "  foi  (some- 
times written  Fawey)."  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington. 

MRS.  SCARLETT  will  find  what  she  wants  in  '  A 
Glossary  of  Dialectal  Place -Nomenclature,  to 
which  is  appended  a  List  of  Family  Surnames 
pronounced  differently  from  what  the  Spelling 
suggests,'  by  Robert  Charles  Hope,  second  edition, 
(London,  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.),  1883. 

W.  H.  ST.  JOHN  HOPE. 


"PARTIR  A.":  "PARTIR  POUR"  (8th  S.  vi.  488). 
— According  to  the  general  rule  laid  down  in  our 
standard  French  grammars  (Brnnot,  Ayer,  Matz- 
ner,  Chassang)  we  must  use  pour  instead  of  k 
after  partir,  s'embarquer,  faire  voile,  mettre  a  let 
voile,  se  mettre  en  route.  The  reason  for  using 
pour  with  these  verbs  lies  in  its  peculiar  function 
of  denoting  le  but,  la  destination;  "parce  qu'on 
sous-  en  tend  aller  a"  (Robert).  In  all  other  cases 
with  verbs  denoting  motion  a  is  used.  As  to  the 
question  whether  the  French  language  is  really 
undergoing  changes  in  its  fundamental  principles 
of  grammar,  I  really  hope  W.  M.  does  not  come 
to  such  a  bold  conclusion  merely  from  his  royal 
authors  making  rather  free  with  the  use  of  a  pre- 
position. I  have  not  been  able  to  hunt  up 
analogous  phrases  for  the  use  of  a  after  partir, 
and  I  make  bold  to  state  that  this  use  must  be 
extremely  rare.  R.  D.  NAUTA. 

Heerenveen. 

She  was  not  exactly  a  descendant  of  St.  Louis, 
but  she  must  be  considered  a  good  grammarian, 
who  wrote  "  Parian  t  pour  la  Syrie." 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

DEDICATION  CROSSES  (8tt  S.  vi.  488).  —  A 
most  complete  as  well  as  a  very  recent  notice  of 
these,  which  are  otherwise  known  as  "consecra- 
tion crosses,"  is  in  an  article  by  J.  H.  Middleton, 
F.S.A.,  in  the  Archceologia,  vol.  xlviii.  1884,  pp. 
456-64: — xxiii.  "Remarks  on  Consecration  Crosses, 
with  some  English  Examples."  Plates  xxxiii.- 
xxxv.  contain  numerous  illustrations.  There  are 
notices  of  several  consecration  crosses,  with  two 
illustrations,  in  an  article  '  On  the  Tympanum  of  a 
former  Doorway  in  the  Church  of  South  Ferriby, 
Lincolnshire,'  by  C.  E.  Keyser,  F.S.  A.,  in  vol.  xlvii. 
pp.  161-78.  There  are  also  references  to  notices  of 
consecration  crosses,  vols.  xxv.  243,  277  ;  xxx. 
120  ;  xlv.  225.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

On  the  nave  north  wall  of  Lamberhurst  Church, 
Kent,  there  are  two  floreated  crosses  corresponding 
with  VICAR'S  description.  It  is  said  that  there 
should  be  twelve  such  crosses  inside  and  twelve 
outside  the  church,  three  on  each  wall.  In  the 
central  perforations  were  inserted  lighted  sconces 
when  the  anniversary  of  consecration  was  cele- 
brated. This  church  also  has  the  square  sloping 
head  of  a  pillar  piscina.  J.  LANGHORNE. 

Lamberhurat. 

Three  may  be  seen  here.  One,  very  large,  on 
the  outside  wall  under  the  east  window  of  the 
ruined  cathedral.  Another,  also  outside,  on  the 
parish  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  now  called 
the  "  Town  Church."  The  third  is  on  a  fragment 
of  stone  in  the  University  Museum. 

These  crosses,  twelve  in  number,  may  be  seen  in 
their  entirety  (to  the  best  of  my  recollection)  in 
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the  Franciscan  Church — now  Presbyterian  —  at 
Stirling.  They  are  a  sure  token,  or  proof,  that  a 
church  has  been  dedicated  or  consecrated,  not 
merely  opened  for  Divine  service.  The  tapers  placed 
in  front  of  each  cross  are  lighted  on  the  feast  of 
the  dedication,  which  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  titular  or  patronal  feast  of  a  church — or  feast  of 
the  title  or  patron.  GEORGE  ANGUS. 

St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

In  the  lately  disused  church  of  Michaelchurch, 
near  Boss,  in  Herefordshire,  the  yellow  wash  has 
peeled  off  the  walls,  showing  considerable  traces  of 
wall  colouring.  At  one  side  (the  north)  of  the 
east  end  wall  a  cross  within  a  surrounding  circle 
is  to  be  seen.  Probably  when  the  colour  peels  off 
the  other  side  another  will  be  found.  K.  B. 

These  crosses  were  usually  painted  on  the  inside 
walls  of  churches,  and  particular  directions  con- 
cerning them  may  be  found  in  the  service  "  De 
Ecclesiee  Dedicatione  "  in  the '  Pontificale  Roraanum.' 
Pugin,  in  his  '  Glossary,'  explains  their  meaning. 
All  Saints'  Church,  Norwich,  has  some  stone  con- 
secration crosses  on  the  outside  of  the  walls,  eleven 
in  all ;  the  twelfth,  required  to  complete  the  rubrical 
number,  is  probably  concealed  by  a  vestry  against 
the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle.  It  was  ordered  in 
the  ninth  century  that,  at  the  invisible  mystery  of 
dedication,  every  bishop  should  have  it  written  on 
the  walls  of  the  oratory,  or  in  a  table,  as  also  on 
the  altars,  to  what  saints  both  of  them  are  dedi- 
cated. (Wulfred's  'Canons,'  DCCCXVI.,  2.) 

JAMES  HOOPEK. 

Norwich. 

TRENCH  FAMILY  IN  FRANCE  (8th  S.  v.  423 ;  vi. 
197, 398). — I  perfectly  remember  my  father's  aunt, 

Miss  Elizabeth  H ,  who  died  in  1839.     The 

age  inscribed  on  her  coffin  was  107 ;  but  from  her 
account  of  persons  she  knew  and  places  where  she 
had  been  she  must  have  been  older.  Her  father 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  fought 
July  12,  1691,  and  I  remember  various  anecdotes 
of  the  battle  related  by  her  and,  of  course,  re- 
peated by  my  father.  Most  of  these  were  published 
by  me  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  when  Macaulay's  history  was 
under  discussion  in  its  pages.  The  rise  of  the 
Trench  family  (Lords  Clancarty  and  Ashtown) 
was  thus  brought  about.  Plunderers  from  the 
Jacobite  camp  had  carried  off  a  number  of  sheep 
belonging  to  a  farmer  named  O'Kelly,  residing  in 
the  neighbourhood.  On  his  visiting  the  camp  to 
demand  restitution  or  compensation  he  was  treated 
with  great  insolence  by  the  French  officers  ;  and 
his  request  for  the  skins  of  the  slaughtered  animals 
was  refused  by  the  soldiers,  who  said  they  required 
them  to  sleep  on  in  the  damp  ground  of  the  Bog 
of  Urrachree,  where  they  were  encamped,  and  he 
was  finally  beaten  and  driven  out  of  the  camp. 
Maddened  with  rage,  he  hastened  to  the  Williamite 
camp,  where  he  gave  all  the  information  he  had 


picked  up  in  the  hostile  army,  stating  particularly 
that  a  man  richly  dressed  and  mounted  on  a  white 
horse,  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief  person  there,, 
had  ordered  him  to  be  severely  beaten  and 
threatened  with  death.  Glasses  were  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Jacobite  camp,  and  the  horseman  was 
distinctly  seen,  as  if  holding  a  review.  Lieut. 
Trench,  an  officer  of  artillery,  was  ordered  to  try 
what  he  could  do  with  his  guns.  Bringing  one 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  bog,  some  planks  were 
laid  down  under  it,  careful  aim  was  taken,  the 
gun  fired,  and  when  the  smoke  lifted  great  con- 
fusion was  apparent  in  the  Jacobite  ranks,  and  the 
horse  was  being  led  away  riderless.  The  rider 
was  St.  Ruth.  Having,  with  his  usual  haughtiness, 
given  no  plan  of  the  battle  to  the  Irish  officer: 
Sarsfield  was  obliged  to  do  the  best  he  could 
but  the  pass  of  Urrachree  having  been  betrayed, 
the  victory  fell  to  the  Williamite  forces.  Capt. 
Robert  Davies,  an  old  soldier  of  the  Marlborough 
wars,  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle,  par- 
ticularly in  the  capture  and  defence  of  the  castle. 
After  the  battle  he  was  offered  as  a  reward  all  the 
land  he  could  see  from  the  castle,  to  be  held  from 
the  Crown  at  sixpence  an  acre  "  while  grass  grew 
and  water  ran";  but  he  was  a  soldier,  with  no 
taste  for  farming,  and  he  refused  it.  Ifc  was  then 
offered  to  Lieut.  Trench,  who  was  quite  ready  to 
accept  it,  and  so  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Clan- 
carty  and  Ashtown  estates.  Capt.  Robert  Davies 
was  presented  by  Queen  Anne  with  a  valuable 
Roman  knight's  ring,  now  in  my  possession,  and  a 
"  silver  sword."  This  was  accidentally  destroyed, 
so  we  cannot  tell  what  it  was  exactly.  He  was  a 
favourite  of  the  queen,  and  had  lost  an  eye  in  her 
service.  He  had  learned  the  Italian  method  of 
fighting  with  two  swords,  one  in  each  hand.  I  have 
also  two  cannon-balls  and  a  hand  grenade  dug  up 
on  the  field  of  Aughrim,  a  spur,  and  part  of  a 
musket-lock  ;  and  I  gave  the  late  Rev.  James 
Graves,  founder  of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological 
Society  (now  the  Royal  Antiquarian  Association  of 
Ireland)  some  of  the  large  silver  buttons  and  other 
small  relics  found  on  the  field  for  his  museum.  As 
a  link  with  the  past  there  is  only  one  life  between 
me  and  a  man  who  was  present  at  a  battle  fought 
204  years  ago. 

FRANCIS  ROBERT  DAVIES,  Knt.  J.J. 
Hawthorn  Black  Bock. 


, 


GEORGE  ELIOT  ON  SHELLEY  (8th  S.  vi.  368). 
The  "Mr.  B."  of  the  quotation  is,  most  probably, 
P.  J.  Bailey,  whose  '  Festus '  enjoyed  a  brilliant 
but  transient  [?]  popularity.  But  how  dangerous 
metaphors  are.  No  one,  surely,  not  even  so  un- 
conventional a  lady  as  "  George  Eliot "  herself, 
would  like  metal  in  her  strong  soup  ! 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

MIGHELLS  (8th  S.  vii.  8). — It  happens  that  tl 
arms  given,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  stand  fo 
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both  Ashby  and  Michell,  which  I  think  can  b 
almost  proved  to  be  the  same  as  Mighell.  Thi 
query  is  an  instance  of  how  misleading  it  is  no 
to  quote  the  whole  of  an  extract ;  for  thougl 
"  Azure,  a  chevron  between  three  eagles  display  e 
or,"  is  given  in  Papworth  as  the  arms  of  Ashby,  o 
Middlesex  and  Leicester,  the  name  also  given  in 
that  book  is  not  added,  and  this  is  very  signifi 
cant,  and  bears  strongly  on  the  case,  for  the  nami 
also  belonging  to  the  arms  is  that  of  "  (?  Michell 
Nicholl,"  and  3.,  a  chevron  between  three  eagles 
displayed  ar.,  Mychell. 

Now  the  corruption  of  a  name  from  Michell  to 
Mighell  or  Mighells  is  not  so  far-fetched  as  man] 
others  that  have  been  altered  from  their  origina' 
form  ;  in  fact,  no  genealogical  searches  caa  be 
made  to  any  purpose  unless  the  name  is  searchec 
for  through  all  its  variations,  sometimes  as  many 
as  fifteen. 

The  arms  of  Ashby,  of  Quenby,  Leicester,  are 
Azure,  a  chevron  enn.  between  three  leopards'  faces 
or.  It  should  first  be  proved  what  arms  Admira 
Sir  Thomas  Ashby  bore,  as  there  are  nine  or  ten 
different  coats  for  Ashby.  This  would  clear  up  an 
important  point. 

It  is  not  said  that  Miss  Ashby  was  an  heiress  or 
coheiress.  Without  proof  of  this,  her  arms,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  could  not  be  quartered  by  her 
descendants. 

The  arms  of  Bullman  seem  to  be  clear  enough : 
S.,  three  bars  wavy  argent,  on  a  chief  gules  a  bull 
passant  or  ;  therefore  the  arms  on  Mrs.  Mighells's 
monument  would  be  correctly  given  as  Mighells 
impaling  Bullman,  the  latter  being  her  arms. 

In  support  of  my  theory,  here  is  a  note  of  a 
deed,  dated  as  late  as  1808,  between  "Philip 
Mighell,  of  Brighton,  co.  Suss.,  Esq.,  and  James 
Charles  Michell,  late  of  Brighton,  but  now  of 
Oxford,  Esq.";  the  catalogue  heading  is  "  Migholl," 
a  further  proof,  if  more  is  needed,  of  the  way  in 
which  names  are  changed.  I  expect  a  search 
would  show  this  Philip  and  James  to  have  been 
relations. 

No  arms  are  to  be  found,  as  given  in  Gilling- 
water,  'History  of  Lowestoft,'  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Papworth  is  the  most  correct  authority 
to  follow.  B.  FLOKENCE  SCARLETT. 

The  arms  on  the  monument  in  the  south  aisle 
of  West  Ham  Church,  Essex,  commemorating 
Mrs.  Anne  Mighells  (ob.  1741)  and  Mary  Anne 
Gascoigne  (died  1748),  wife  of  Rear- Admiral  John 
Gascoigne,  are :  Az.,  a  chevron  between  three 
eagles  displayed  or,  impaling  Sa.,  three  bendlets 
wavy  arg.,  on  a  chief  gu.  a  lion  passant  or. 
(Lysons's  'Environs  of  London,'  1796,  vol.  iv. 
P-261n.)  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

DONELAN  :     DONNELLAN     (8th     S.     VI.    408).— 

Burke,  in  his  '  Landed  Gentry,'  fourth  edition, 
1868,  omits  "  the  temp,  of  James  I."    The  follow- 


ing, I  think,  will  be  correct.  1655  (7  Charles  II.), 
James  Donellan,  made  Puisne  Justice  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Ireland  (his  commission  was  signed  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  "  quam  diu  se  bene  gesseret," 
raised  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  in  1660  (12  Charles 
II.);  created  knight  April  23,  1661,  by  Sir 
Maurice  Eustace,  Lord  Chancellor,  Roger  Earl  of 
Orrery,  and  Charles  Earl  of  Monntrath,  Lords 
Justices.  The  works  of  the  Burkes  (father  and 
son)  are  considered  an  authority  on  genealogy  and 
heraldry.  Errors  of  omission  and  commission 
cannot  be  avoided  in  works  depending  to  a  large 
extent  upon  MS.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

LITERARY  PUBLISHING  SOCIETIES  (8th  S.  vi. 
386 ;  vii.  72). — A  new  edition  of  the  Rev.  A. 
Hume's  '  Learned  Societies  and  Printing  Clubs  of 
the  United  Kingdom,'  published  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  would  certainly  prove  a  desirable  addition  to 
any  library.  I  have  a  list  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  existing  societies,  which  would  admit 
of  extension.  This  list  is  at  the  service  of  any 
one  who  would  undertake  the  work,  with  which  I 
would  gladly  assist. 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

MR.  ANDERSON'S  list  of  such  societies  in  Scot- 
land is  interesting,  but  would  be  more  valuable  if 
he  had  stated  the  dates  when  defunct  societies 
ceased  to  exist.  The  Bannatyne  Club,  first  in  his 
list,  was,  according  to  Dr.  Brewer,  in  '  Phrase  and 
Fable,'  dissolved  so  long  ago  as  1859. 

JAMES  HOOFER. 

Norwich. 

THE  DURATION  OF  A  MODERN  FRENCH  BOOK 
'8th  S.  vii.  61). — CANON  SIMPSON'S  question  and 
lament  may  well  have  a  closer  limitation  than  to 
looks  that  are  French,  because  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  physical  life  of  many  of  the 
printed  books  of  this  country,  produced  within  the 
ast  quarter  of  a  century,  is  destined  to  be  a  short 
one,  by  reason  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  paper 
upon  which  they  are  printed. 

The  introduction  of  wood-fibre  into  the  manu- 
acture  of  paper,  its  economical  production,  and 
he  attractiveness  of  the  article  so  produced,  have 
combined  to  tempt  the  paper  maker  not  to  make 
or  "all  time,"  but  for  the  day,  and  only  sufficient 
or  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  Modern  methods 
f  book  illustration  require  a  paper  of  fine  even 
urface,  with  the  property  of  semi-absorption  of 
winter's  ink,  and  this  latter  requirement  has 
esulted  in  the  very  considerable  use  of  what  is 
mown  as  "  half-sized"  paper,  i.e.,  paper  which  has 
ut  a  small  proportion  of  gelatine,  or  other  size,  on 
rhich  the  permanent  cohesion  of  the  paper  depends, 
uch  paper  cannot  resist  the  influences  of  alternate 
ariations  of  temperature  and  humidity  to  which 
11  books  are  exposed,  and  thus  ultimate  decay  is 
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probable  in  a  shorter  period  than  is  suggested  by 
CANON  SIMPSON'S  publisher  friend.  The  pro- 
vision made  by  the  French  Budget  Committee  is 
certainly  a  wise  one.  The  whole  question  is 
largely  that  of  expediency ;  given  the  conditions  of 
fitness  for  the  moment  and  of  low  price,  and  the 
temptation  to  the  publisher  is  too  great.  In  the 
case  of  fine  books,  of  which  comparatively  small 
numbers  are  printed,  the  small  difference  in  cost 
per  copy  ought  not  to  influence  the  publisher,  and 
the  considerable  use  of  paper  made  of  rags  only 
for  the  printing  of  books,  shows  that  some  English 
publishers,  at  least,  are  awake  to  the  danger  of 
early  destruction  which  attaches  to  paper  made  of 
other  material.  GEO.  CLULOW. 

ALFRED  CLUB  (8th  S.  vi.  208,  331,  377).— 
In  Thomas  Smith's  'Historical  Account  of  St. 
Marylebone,'  1833,  there  is  a  biographical  notice 
(pp.  298-306)  of  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  Bart. 
(April  27,  1750-July  1,  1818),  of  Wimpole"  Street, 
in  which  it  is  said  that  that  gentleman  "  formed 
the  Alfred  Club  in  Albemarle  Street,  which  was 
opened  on  Jan.  1,  1809."  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

WORK    RELATING     TO     SCHISMS     AMONG    WES- 

LETANS  (8th  S.  vii.  48).— If  A.  W.  will  refer  to  the 
Methodist  Recorder  for  1893-1894,  he  will  there 
find  every  week  (nearly)  a  column  of  very  inter- 
esting matter,  entitled  'Wesleyan  Methodist 
Bibliography.'  It  commenced  Jan.  5,  1893,  and 
concluded  Jan.  3,  1895.  It  may  not  contain  what 
A.  W.  wishes  to  know,  but  it  may  lead  him.  What 
he  requires  would,  I  should  think,  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  the  separate  connexional  bodies  which 
seceded  from  the  main  body.  As  CANON  VENABLES 
claims,  he  is  the  originator  of  the  idea  that, — 
"  every  phase  of  Dissent  has  arisen  in  the  over-eager 
pursuit  after  some  truth  which  the  Church  had  prac- 
tically for  a  time  too  much  ignored,  and  it  is  easy  to  Bee 
how,  in  every  such  instance,  the  special  characteristic  of 
that  phase  has  become  the  dominant  feature  of  that 
sect."— See  Church  Times,  April  1, 1892. 

w.  j.  a 

Some  particulars  as  to  the  various  subdivisions 
of  the  Wesleyan  sect  may  be  read  in  the  '  Life  of 
Wesley/  by  Tyerman,  the  Bollandist  of  Methodism, 
vol.  i.  See,  also,  the  religious  worship  statistics 
connected  with  the  census  of  1851. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

'  Vox  VULGI  '  (8lh  S.  vii.  69).— This  is  one  of  the 
various  publications  of  my  friend,  the  editor,  Mr. 
W.  D.  Macray,  in  1880,  in  '  Anecdota  Bcdleiana: 
Gleanings  from  Bodleian  MSS.'  "  Vox  Vulgi :  a 
Poem  in  Censure  of  the  Parliament  of  1661,  by 
George  Wither,  now  first  edited  from  the  original 
MS.,  together  with  an  unpublished  letter  from 
Wither  to  John  Thnrloe,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Dunn 
Macray,  M.A.,  F.S. A.,"  Oxford,  J.  Parker  &  Co., 
1880,  price  2s.  ED.  MARSHALL. 


BUCKLAND'S  '  RELIQUI^  DILUVIAN.S:  '  (8tn  S. 
vii.  28,  75). — In  thanking  your  correspondents  for 
their  replies  respecting  the  skit  on  Dean  Buck- 
land's  '  Exploration  of  Kirkdale  Cave,'  I  wish  to 
say  that  my  copy  bears  the  water-mark  Fellows  & 
Sons,  1821.  I  cannot  decide  whether  this  indicates 
a  first  or  second  edition.  The  word  "  munch'd  "  is 
probably  correct,  the  fold  in  the  paper  having 
obliterated  the  first  two  letters.  The  galantine 
d'hyene,  handed  round  the  lecture-room  by  the 
worthy  doctor,  and  referred  to  by  the  REV.  E. 
MARSHALL,  is,  I  think,  hit  at  in  verse  8  : — 
But  no  dainty  to  me  is  so  rare 
Aa  "  Hyena  bones  potted  in  mud," 

The  inverted  commas  are  in  the  original.    Verse  9 
runs : — 

I  know  how  they  fared  every  day, 

Can  tell  Sunday's  from  Saturday's  dinner, 
What  rats  they  devoured,  can  say* 
When  the  game  of  their  forests  grew  thinner. 

The  asterisk  refers  to  the  two  lines  : — 
For  rats  and  mice  and  such  small  deer, 
Had  been  Tom's  food  for  many  a  year. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  this  occurs  in  the 
REV.  E.  MARSHALL'S  copy.  TENEBR^E. 

"FiTz"  (8th  S.  vi.  443  ;  vii.  31,  77).— I  have  to 
thank  MR.  MAYHEW  for  his  citations  from  Anglo- 
Norman  texts,  which  would,  however,  have  been 
more  serviceable  if  he  had  appended  the  dates  of 
the  MSS.  from  which  they  are  taken.  Probably 
we  may  conclude  that  there  were  two  concurrent 
sources  of  Fitz,  one  Anglo-Norman,  growing  by 
phonetic  law  out  of  the  Norman-French  fiz,  and 
the  other  the  misreading  of  a  compendium  for 
filius,  used  in  records  and  other  Latin  documents. 
To  the  latter  we  may  probably  attribute  the  fre- 
quent misuse  of  Fitz  by  chroniclers  who  wrote  later 
than  the  fourteenth  century,  and  hence  we  may 
star  as  anachronisms  such  names  as  Fitz  Stephen, 
Fitz  Alwin,  Fitz  Walter,  or  Fitz  Gilbert,  so  freely 
bestowed  on  personages  who  lived  in  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  I  agree  with 
MR.  ELLIS  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  dis- 
tinguish by  some  typographic  device  between  the 
genuine  patronymics  in  Fitz  and  those  cases 
where  it  is  a  mere  editorial  compendium  tot  filius. 

MR.  HALL'S  question  as  to  the  use  of  the 
symbol  z  instead  of  y  in  such  names  as  Daiziel  I 
have  discussed  in  Science  for  November,  1892. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  y  seems  to  have  left  no  direct 
descendant  in  any  modern  English  word,  having 
usually  been  replaced  by  i.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  g  split  into  two  sounds,  retaining 
the  old  hard  sound  before  or  after  the  back  vowels 
a,  o,  and  u,  as  in  the  words  dog,  gold,  or  gum,  but 
weakening  into  the  palatal  semi-vowel  before  or 
after  the  front  vowels  e  and  i,  as  in  yes,  yea,  or 
year.  Now  an  alphabetic  symbol  which  has  ac- 
quired two  values  tends  to  be  differentiated  into 
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two  forms,  as  in  the  cases  of  C  and  G,  I  and  J,  or 
U  and  V.  This  happened  with  g.  The  Caroline 
minuscule  (g)  was  retained  for  the  original  stopped 
sound,  while  the  Anglo-Saxon  cursive  form  (5) 
derived  from  the  Irish  semi-uncial,  was  con- 
veniently appropriated  to  denote  the  new  palatal 
semi-vowel.  At  the  time  of  the  invention  of 
printing  this  weakened  g,  at  one  time  written  3,  had 
become  almost  identical  in  form  with  the  old  y, 
then  falling  into  disuse,  insomuch  that  the  latter 
had  to  be  distinguished  by  a  diacritical  point,  and 
it  also  resembled  3,  the  tailed  Gothic  zed.  While 
the  early  printers  in  England  substituted  for  3 
the  obsolescent  letter  y,  the  Scotch  printers  pre- 
ferred to  represent  it  by  3,  the  tailed  zed.  Hence 
in  early  Scotch  books  we  find  j«,  jit,  and  %eir  for 
S«,  -&it,  and  s«tr,  instead  of  the  English  equivalents 
ye,  yet,  and  year.  It  is  only  in  proper  names,  like 
Dalziel,  that  this  typographical  contrivance  has  not 
only  been  retained,  but  has  improperly  been  com- 
plicated by  the  substitution  for  the  Gothic  3  of 
the  Roman  form  z,  which  has  now  to  do  fourfold 
duty,  representing  not  only  the  letter  zed,  but  the 
soft  g  in  such  names  as  Dalziel,  while  it  stands  for 
a  sign  of  abbreviation  in  viz.  and  oz.,  if  not  in 
Fitz,  and  in  the  form  of  the  cedilla  it  is  suffixed  to 
denote  the  sibilant  sound  of  c  in  certain  foreign 
words.  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

VIEW  or  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  (8tb  S.  vi.  388, 
437). — The  view  about  which  LISLE  inquires  may 
often  be  found  in  the  collections  of  printsellers  in 
London.  I  recently  saw  one  at  a  dealer's  in  High 
Holborn  priced  at  a  few  pence.  It  was  drawn  by 
Schnebbelie  for  Dr.  Hughson's  'Description  of 
London.'  It  was  engraved  by  A.  Warren.  I 
possess  a  copy.  CHAS.  JAS.  F&RET. 

RICHARD  HAINES  (8th  S.  v.  328  ;  vi.  35).— I 
have  not  yet  thanked  MR.  E.  H.  MARSHALL  for 
bis  answer  to  my  query  in  reference  to  the  above. 
The  Richard  Haynes  whose  token  he  mentions 
was  of  Pulborougb,  co.  Sussex,  and  died  in  April, 
1689.  Since  inserting  my  query  I  have  discovered 
some  facts  about  the  said  Richard  Haines.  He 
was  born  at  SuIIington,  and  baptized  in  that 
church  May  14,  1633.  He  was  married  at  the 
same  to  Mary  Greene,  December  14,  1654.  He 
built  a  house  in  SuIIington  parish,  which  is  still 
standing  and  occupied.  Over  the  door  is  an 

TT 

inscription    R  ,„_„  M    The  house  is  named  West 

Wantley  now,  as  it  was  then.  He  wrote  various 
pamphlets,  which  I  mentioned  in  my  former  query, 
and  was  evidently  the  author  of  'Aphorisms  on 
a  New  Way  of  making  Cyder,'  for  I  have  discovered 
the  original  patent  granted  to  him  for  his  "art 
mystery  or  invention,"  with  respect  to  this  new 
spirit  to  be  extracted  from  apples,  &c.  This 
patent  was  taken  out  in  1684,  and  it  was  probably 
in  connexion  with  it  that  he  was  up  in  London 


with  his  son  Gregory  when  he  died  (administration 
May  30,  1685,  P.C.C.).  He  was  buried  in  Christ 
Church,  Newgate  Street,  May  31,  1685.  Another 
patent  of  his,  taken  out  in  1672,  refers  to  a  new 
method  of  cleansing  nonsuch  trefoil  from  its 
husk.  This  'Richard  Haines  was,  perhaps,  a 
Baptist,  as  the  birth,  not  baptism,  of  his  children 
is  recorded  in  the  registers  of  SuIIington  Church, 
with  the  exception  of  his  earliest  child,  who  died 
in  infancy,  and  was  baptized  before  her  death. 
The  son  Gregory  above  mentioned  was  baptized  in 
late  life  at  Storrington,  as  we  learn  from  the 
transcripts  of  the  register,  though  the  register 
itself  is  silent  on  the  point.  There  was  a  Richard 
Haines,  a  Baptist,  of  Sussex,  about  this  time,  for 
there  is  a  paper  or  pamphlet  in  the  British  Museum 
by  one  of  that  name  entitled  'An  Appeal  to  the 
Assembly  of  Dependent  Baptists  in  London,  1680,' 
wherein  the  writer  appeals  against  sentence  of 
excommunication  passed  upon  him  by  an  "Apostle," 
Matthew  Caffyn,  of  Horsham,  seven  years  before, 
on  the  ground  that  it  contravened  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Crown  in  religious  matters.  He 
was  successful  in  his  contention,  and  the  excom- 
mnnication  was  revoked.  There  is  also  a  similar 
paper  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  I  have  not 
seen,  referring  to  the  same  incident  and  the  same 
Matthew  Caffyn.  Any  further  information  about 
Richard  Haines  will  be  most  acceptable. 

C.  R.  HAINES. 
Uppingham. 

"PHOTOGRAM"  (8th  S.  vi.  326,  478  ;  vii.  93).— 
MR.  JOHN  L.  ROGET  is  not  quite  correct  when  he 
says  that  philological  scholars  from  both  our  great 
universities  entered  their  protests  in  the  Times 
against  the  unclassical  method  of  derivation  of  the 
proposed  word  "  telegram."  On  the  contrary,  I, 
writing  as  an  Oxford  man,  maintained  that 
"telegram"  was  not  only  "more  convenient" 
than  Prof.  Shilleto's  "  telegrapheme,"  but  also  quite 
correct,  rfjXe  being  a  preposition  as  well  as  an 
adverb.  It  was  on  account  of  this  divergence  of 
opinion  that  Punch  wrote  at  the  time  : — 

Oh  !  hab  you  heard  de  row  dere  am 

'Bout  this  here  new  word  telegram  ? 

De  Oxford  and  de  Cambridge  school 

Each  of  dem  call  de  udder  a  fool. 

I  certainly  did  not  call  the  Professor  a  "  fool";  bat 
I  then  maintained,  and  still  maintain,  the  correct- 
ness as  well  as  the  utility  of  the  word  "telegram." 

E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 
Ventnor. 

ORIGIN  OF  EARLS  OF  WARRENNE  AND  MOR- 
TEMAR  (8th  S.  vi.  509).— Ralph  de  Warenne— 
called  Radulf  fil  Episcopi  and  Radulf  de  Gua- 
rethna  (charter,  Holy  Trinity,  Rouen)— father  of 
the  first  Earl  Warenne,  and  Roger  fil  Episcopi  or 
de  Mortimer,  first  of  the  Wigmore  Mortimers, 
were  brothers,  sons  of  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Coutances 
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by  a  niece  of  the  Duchess  Gunnora.  Both  brothers 
signed  the  Holy  Trinity  charter.  This  seems  the 
best  account.  '  The  Norman  People '  makes  both 
sons  of  William  de  St.  Martin  and  this  William 
son  of  a  Walter  de  St.  Martin  by  a  niece  of  the 
duchess.  This  Walter  is  called  son  of  Nicholas  de 
Bacqueville,  who,  as  D.  B.  says,  is  called  son  of 
Baudry  le  Teuton,  son  of  Wiger,  son  of  Charles, 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  of  the  race  of  Charlemagne. 
The  continuator  of  William  of  Jumieges  says 
Nicholas  de  Bacqueville  married  a  niece  of  the 
duchess,  and  had  by  her  Will  Martel  de  Bacque- 
ville, Walter  de  St.  Martin,  and  a  daughter 
Hadrudo  is  added  by  a  different  authority.  She 
married  a  Hug  de  Yarenne,  son  of  Gripon. 

Baudry  le  Teuton  had  a  large  family.  We  know 
of  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  if  not  more  ;  but  I 
do  not  think  either  the  Warennes  or  the  Mortimers 
came  from  that  stock,  despite  the  high  authority 
of  'The  Norman  People.'  The  reasons  are  too 
long.  THOMAS  WILLIAMS. 

Aston  Clinton. 

KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS  AND  THE  "  CREDO  "  (8th 
S.  vii.  68). — It  is  not  usual  to  answer  any  questions 
as  to  the  ritual  used  in  a  Freemasons'  Lodge, 
Chapter,  or  Encampment ;  but  I  may  inform 
A.  C.  S.  that  as  the  "  Symbolum  Apostolorum " 
is  not  recited  by  Masonic  Knights  Templars,  the 
interesting  practice  to  which  he  refers  is  not  con- 
tinued. J.  R.  DORE,  K.T.  No.  4. 

Hudderafield. 

A.  0.  S.  will  find  in  Forster's  '  Life  of  Sir  John 
Eliot,'  ii.  417,  a  letter  wherein  he  states  that  "in 
the  Eastern  churches  "  it  was  the  custom  to  draw 
swords  at  the  repetition  of  the  creed,  to  show  a 
willingness  to  fight  for  the  faith.  The  meaning  of 
the  other  ceremony  described  by  A.  C.  S.  is  not  so 
•clear.  Whether  the  Christian  creed  is,  as  a  rule, 
used  in  Freemasonry  I  much  doubt. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

In  'N.  &  Q.,'  1"  S.  vi.  360,  there  are  severa 
notices  of  the  prevalence  of  the  custom  to  which 
A.  C.  S.  refers,  which  appears  to  have  been  verj 
common  in  Poland  from  A.D.  964.  Voltaire  refer 
to  a  similar  custom  in  his  '  Life  of  Charles  XII.' 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

"THE  BARON"  (8th  S.  vii.  67).— The  print  de 
scribed  by  MR.  CLULOW  is  a  caricature  of  Baron 
Newman,  a  gambler  and  blackleg,  well  known  a 
Bath  and  Brighton.  He  was  commonly  referred  to  a 
"  the  little  Bath  Baron,"  and  also  obtained  the  nick 
came  of  "  Forchetta,"  from  having  on  one  occasion 
had  his  hand  transfixed  with  a  fork  by  his  opponen 
at  a  game  of  piquet,  when  attempting  to  conceal 
card.  There  exists  another  satirical  portrait  of  him 
published  by  M.  Darby,  1774,  entitled  '  Baroi 
Forchetta  after  a  Bett  of  Fifty.'  Newman  was  th 
victim  of  some  of  Foote's  most  malicious  jests 


He  committed  suicide  at  Bath  in  October,  1789, 
nd  an  account  of  him  will  be  found  in  the  Gentle' 
man's  Magazine  of  that  date. 

F.    M.   O'DONOGHUE. 
British  Museum. 

BTRONIANA  (8»  S.  vi.  144,  194,  355,  516).— 
he  lines  quoted  by  the  REV.  JOHN  PICKFORD  are 
ke  some  by  Walter  Scott.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
ay  which  were  first  written,  for  I  believe  that  the 
Hebrew  Melodies '  which  contain  the  verses 
uoted,  and  'The  Lord  of  the  Isles'  were  both 
jublished  in  the  year  1815  : — 

I  saw  thee  weep  :  the  big  bright  tear 

Came  o'er  that  eye  of  blue ; 
And  then  methought  it  did  appear 

A  violet  dropping  dew.  Byron. 

The  dew  that  on  the  violet  lies 
Mocks  the  dark  lustre  of  thine  eyes. 

'  The  Lord  of  the  Isles.' 

But  Byron  may  have  got  his  thought,  which  is  a 
common  one,  from  other  sources  : — 
Like  a  fair  flower,  surcharged  with  dew,  she  weeps. 
Milton's '  Samson  Agonistes.' 

Virgil  and  other  authors  have  expressed  them- 
selves somewhat  similarly.  E.  YARDLET. 

EMPEROR  AND  TSAR  (8th  S.  vii.  27,  54).— At 
;he  latter  reference  D.  states  that  the  title  Tsar 
s  "  now  chiefly  used  by  the  '  Western '  press."  He 
may  be  interested  to  hear  that  at  a  banquet  last 
summer  at  Archangel,  when  the  health  of  the 
Emperor  was  given,  we  English  rose  and  (in  accord- 
ance with  our  custom)  repeated  the  name,  exclaim- 
ing "  The  Tsar."  My  neighbour  on  my  left— the 
commander  of  a  Russian  line-of-battle  ship  then  in 
the  port — turned  to  me,  and  said  in  French,  "  The 
Tsar  ?  What  is  that  you  mean  by  '  the  Tsar  ?'" 
It  seemed  to  me  that  he  had  never  heard  the  title 
applied  to  his  emperor. 

ARTHUR  MONTEFIORE. 

Milton  is  a  good  authority  for  "  Russian  Ksar," 
and  Milton  wrote  some  years  before  the  partition 
of  Poland.  When  the  Emperor  Alexander  was 
crowned,  in  1856,  he  was  described  in  the  pro- 
clamations as  inheriting  "  the  throne  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  of  the  annexed  States  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland  and  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland."  Peter 
the  Great,  in  his  apocryphal  "  will,"  is  made  to 
style  himself  "Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  All  the 
Russias,"  and  this  description  was  adopted  also  in 
the  war  proclamation  made  by  the  Tsar  Nicholas 
in  1853.  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

'  SYLVIA  ;  OR,  THE  MAT  QUEEN  '  (8th  S.  vii.  89). 
— Your  correspondents  will  find  several  pages  of 
extracts  from  this  lyrical  drama  in  Mr.  Miles's 
1  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Century '  (Keats  to 
Lytton),  where  there  is  also  a  biographical  and 
critical  notice  of  Darley  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Ingram. 

0.  C.  B. 
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AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (8lh  S.  vii. 

69).— 

He  dying  bequeath'd  to  his  BOD  a  good  name. 
Tins  is  the  final  stania  of  a  popular  song  written  by 
John  O'Keefe,  the  dramatist,  with  music  composed  by 
William  Shield,  in  1787.    It  begins  <;Ere  around  the 
huge  oak,"  and  is  known  by  that  name.    I  think  it  was 
first  sung  by  Barley  in  '  The  Farmer.1    The  song  merits 
transcription  : — 
Ere  around  the  huge  oak,  that  o'ershadows  yon  mill, 

The  fond  ivy  had  dared  to  entwine ; 
Ere  the  church  was  a  ruin  that  nods  on  the  hill, 

Or  a  rook  built  its  nest  on  the  pine ; 
Could  I  trace  back  the  time,  a  far  distant  date, 

Since  my  forefathers  toil' J  in  this  field ; 
And  the  farm  I  now  hold  on  your  honour's  estate, 

Is  the  same  that  my  grandfather  till'd. 
He,  dying,  bequeath'd  to  his  son  a  good  name, 

Which  unsullied  descended  to  me ; 
For  my  child  I  'ye  preserv'd  it,  unblemisb'd  with  shame, 

And  it  still  from  a  spot  shall  be  free. 
This  is  the  reading  in  '  The  Bullfinch,'  1788,  and  '  The 
Myrtle  and  Vine,'  vol.  ii.  p.  87, 1800. 

J.  W.  EBSWORTH. 

Oh  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive. 
Walter  Scott,  '  Marmion,'  canto  vi.  stanza  17. 
This,  in  expression,  is  partly  imitated  from  Shakspeare 
and  Milton  : — 

I  will  not  practise  to  deceive. 

'  King  John,'  I.  i. 
Yet  not  enough  had  practised  to  deceive. 

'  Paradise  Lost,1  bk.  iv.,  1. 124. 
Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch,  &c. 

Lord  Tennyson, '  Ulysses.1 
E.  YARDLEY. 
[Many  replies  are  acknowledged.] 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 
A  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Dictionary  of  the  Peerage 
and  Baronetage.    By  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Ulster  King 
of  Arms.    Edited  by  his  Sons.     (Harrison  &  Sons.) 
A  History  of  the  Landed  Oentry  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.    By  Sir  Bernard  Burke.    Edited  by  his  Sons. 
2  vols.    (Same  publishers.) 
A  History  of  the  Colonial  Gentry.  By  Sir  Bernard  Burke. 
Edited  by  Ashworth  P.  Burke.    Vol.  II.    (Same  pub- 
lishers.) 

FRESH  energy  and  enterprise  have  been  put  into  Burke's 
'  Peerage '  and  the  companion  works  since  they  have 
descended  from  the  hands  of  the  late  learned  editor  Sir 
Bernard  Burke  into  those  of  his  two  sons.  Concerning 
the  importance  of  Burke's  '  Peerage  and  Baronetage, 
the  largest  and  most  authoritative  work  in  its  class  in 
England,  and  probably  in  the  world,  we  have  not  to 
instruct  our  readers.  During  more  than  half  a  century 
it  has  been  a  trusted  and  accepted  guide  to  all  who  seek 
information  concerning  our  noble  families,  and  has  been 
at  the  right  hand  of  all  interested  in  historical,  genea- 
logical, and  heraldic  pursuit?.  It  is  a  work  of  monu- 
mental labour,  and  the  amount  of  sustained  effort  in- 
volved in  the  annual  alteration  and  rectification  o: 
details  is  far  heavier  than  those  who  take  up  the  book 
light-heartedly  are  liable  to  think.  A  keen  scrutiny 
will  reveal  that  some  thousands  of  alterations  in  the 


icerage  of  1894,  additions  and  corrections,  and  the  like 
je  perceptible  in  that  of  1895,  which  carries  the  in^ 
brmation  up  to  date,  and  includes  memoirs  of  the  new 
>aronets  created  BO  recently  as  the  January  of  the 
present  year.  The  most  interesting  new  matter  brought 
up  is  in  connexion  with  the  demise  without  male  issue 
of  Francis,  second  Earl  of  Cromartie.  The  case  is 
jelieved  unique  in  this  country  of  the  same  family 
aaving  in  the  direct  line,  like  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  two  separate  peerages.  Lord  Cromartie 
left  two  daughters  and  coheiresses.  It  was  considered 
at  the  time  of  his  death  doubtful  whether  the  earldom 
of  the  United  Kingdom  descended  to  his  elder  daughter 
as  heiress  of  line  or  remained  in  abeyance  between  both 
daughters.  The  question  seems  likely  to  be  decided  in 
favour  of  the  elder  daughter.  This,  however,  will  not 
absolutely  decide  the  interesting  point  that  has  been 
raised.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  resist  or 
disprove  the  claim  of  the  Earls  of  Denbigh  to  descent 
from  the  ancient  counts  of  Hapsburgh,  but  the  claim  is 
again  mentioned  in  the  'Peerage.'  The  Cockburn 
baronetcy,  of  which  no  patent  of  creation  or  warrant  is 
on  record,  disappears,  though  the  title  is  still  assumed. 
Other  striking  omissions  are  the  removal  of  the  sup- 
porters to  the  arms  of  St.  John  Mildmay,  the  Mildmay 
coat  only  being  shown.  No  arms  are  assigned  to  the 
Smith  baronetcy  of  Tring.  For  additions  the  reader 
may  look  under  heads  such  as  "Thomas,  bart.  of 
Wenval,"  " Langrishe,"  and  "Walker."  The  earlier 
generations  of  Thomas  have  been  much  amplified  and 
revised;  four  generations  have  been  added  to  the 
Langrishe  genealogy.  In  the  case  of  this  Walker  family 
the  lineage  has  been  much  modified.  We  are  no  longer 
vaguely  told  that  the  ancient  surname  of  the  family  was 
Forestier  or  De  Forestier.  The  connexion  shown  in- 
earlier  editions  between  the  family  of  the  learned  Sir 
Edward  Walker,  Garter  King  of  Arms,  and  that  of  the 
present  baronet  disappears.  The  Joseph  Walker  who 
in  1698  married  Mary  Price,  and  was  the  immediate 
ancestor  of  Sir  George  Ferdinand  Radzivil  Walker,  is 
said  to  have  probably  been  a  nephew  of  Sir  Waiter 
Walker,  of  Bushey  Hall,  Herts,  the  father  of  Sir  George 
Walker,  bart.,  whose  baronetcy  is  extinct. 

In  the  '  History  of  the  Landed  Gentry,'  the  eighth, 
edition  of  which  is  now  issued,  similar  alterations  and 
improvements  are  recognizable.  More  than  four  hundred 
pedigrees  are  now  given  for  the  first  time,  the  two- 
volumes  extending  to  over  2,300  pages.  It  is  difficult 
to  signal  out  for  special  comment  individual  pedigrees, 
but  a  glance  in  the  supplement  at  Burton-Mackenzie  of 
Kilcoy,  Darwin  of  Creskold,  Buller-Kearney  of  Drom, 
or,  in  the  body  of  the  book,  at  Ames  of  the  Hyde,  Lock- 
hart  of  Cleghorn,  Moray  of  Abercainy,  Haggard  of 
Bradenham,  Leadbitter  of  Warden,  Sneyd-Kynnersley  of 
Loxley,  Cramer- Roberts  of  Sallymount,  Smith-Cariogton 
of  St.  Cloud,  Howard  of  Wygfair,  Lee  of  Coton,  Haymes 
of  Kibworth.  Corse-Scott  of  Lynton,  Rowley  of  Priory 
Park,  Jones-Parry  of  Llwyn  Oun,  Sneyd  of  Keele  Hall; 
Newall  of  Hare  Hill,  Kynaston  of  HarJwick,  Nevile  of 
Thorney.  Lloyd  of  Dolobran,  Houblon  of  Hallingbury, 
Gosling  of  Hassobury,  Gaisford  of  Offington,  Huddleston 
of  Sawston,  will  reveal  how  much  matter  of  highest 
genealogical  importance  is  now  added.  Some  names 
disappear,  being  those  of  families  now  severed  from 
their  ancestral  association. 

Though  long  contemplated  by  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  the 
publication  of  the  'History  of  the  Colonial  Gentry '  owes 
its  execution  to  Mr.  Ashworth  P.  Burke.  Difficulties 
innumerable  had  to  be  routed,  but  the  task  is  now 
accomplished  when  the  second  volume  sees  the  light. 
An  aim  of  Sir  Bernard  was  "  to  promote  the  good  fellow- 
ship of  all  the  citizens  of  the  Empire  by  showing  how 
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close  were  the  ties  of  relationship  that  bind  the  colonies 
to  the  mother  country  and  one  colony  to  another."  It 
will,  of  course,  be  readily  believed  that  the  names  of 
those  who  assisted  at  the  making  of  England  are  to  be 
found  in  the  record  of  the  making  of  the  colonies.  The 
most  illustrious  names  in  England's  roll  abound  herein. 
What,  however,  is  more  remarkable  and  interesting  is 
the  manner  in  which  "  the  old  Dutch  families  in  the 
Cape,  the  French  families  in  Canada,  and  the  German 
families  in  Australia  have  grafted  themselves  on  to  the 
no  less  ancient  stock  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
origin."  In  many  cases  the  genealogy  is  naturally  the 
same  as  that  of  the  English  family  to  which  the  colonist 
belongs.  The  task  of  tracing  out  the  connexion  has 
been  one  of  no  small  labour,  and  entire  accuracy  is  a 
matter  difficult  of  attainment.  No  pains  have  been 
spared,  however,  to  secure  correctness  aa  well  as  con- 
cision. In  the  case  of  the  United  States  even,  where 
it  was  supposed  after  the  separation  from  the  mother 
country  heraldic  devices  were  rejected  as  frivolous  and 
unworthy  of  the  Spartan  simplicity  of  a  republic,  the  coat 
armour  of  English  families  is  not  seldom  still  worn,  with 
or  without  justification,  by  those  who  bear  the  fame 
name,  a  fact  to  which  we  drew  attention  in  noticing 
American  book-plates.  In  the  colonies  English  arms 
are  constantly  worn,  and  engravings  of  these  form  a 
pleasantly  conspicuous  feature  in  the  book.  In  the  cases 
however— too  frequent,  as  it  seems — where  the  arms  are 
assumed  without  any  proven  right,  they  are  printed  in 
italics.  In  the  compilation  of  this  useful  work,  the 
first  of  its  class  to  be  issued,  Mr.  Ashworth  Burke  ac- 
knowledges his  indebtedness  to  his  brother  and  active 
collaborator  the  Somerset  Herald.  We  congratulate 
the  editors  on  the  manner  in  which  an  arduous  task  has 
been  accomplished,  and  the  supremacy  of  Burke's 
heraldic  histories  has  been  maintained. 

German  Classics.    Edited  by  C.  A.  Buchheim,  Phil.Doc. 

— Goethe's  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit.    The  First  Four 

Books.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 
IN  this  edition  of  a  German  classic  Prof.  Buchheim  has 
rendered  another  service  to  that  "  select  circle  of  the 
English-speaking  community  which  sympathizes  with 
the  spirit  of  German  literature,"  and  he  could  scarcely 
have  selected  a  finer  work  out  of  the  prose  writings  of 
Goethe.  We  envy  the  English  student  of  German  who 
reads  '  Dichtung  u.  Wahrheit,'  with  the  notes,  full, 
learned,  scholarly,  of  the  German  professor.  Just  a 
little  do  we  regret  the  fact  that  the  editor  of  this  valu- 
able edition  has  modernized  the  spelling.  It  may  be 
merely  a  romantic  looking  back,  but  we  certainly  prefer 
the  orthography  used  by  Goethe  himself,  the  ortho- 
graphy through  which  we  first  read  the  delightful 
record,  half  historical,  half  poetical,  of  Goethe's  auto- 
biography— a  book  which  covers  the  years  between  1749 
and  1775.  Goethe  was  on  the  verge  of  old  age  when  he 
undertook  to  recall  his  childhood,  boyhood,  youth. 
Indeed,  the  fourth  volume  was  published  in  183*3,  and 
was,  therefore,  a  posthumous  work.  Prof.  Bucbheim's 
edition  comprises  the  idyl  of  Sesenheim,  the  episode  of 
Wetzlar,  the  amour  with  Lili.  It  is  not,  however,  neces- 
sary to  speak  in  detail  of  a  work  so  great  and  so  well 
known.  It  is  enough  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
German  students  to  such  a  master  work,  edited  with 
such  distinctive  ability  and  with  such  honest  labour. 

The  Great  War  with  Russia.    By  Wm.  Howard  Russell, 

LL.D.    (Routledge  &  Son.) 

THE  personal  character  attached  to  this  work,  the 
second  title  of  which  is  '  A  Personal  Retrospect  of  the 
Battles  of  the  Alma,  Balaclava,  and  Inkermann,  and  of 
the  Winter  of  1854-55,  &c,,'  is  likely  to  render  it  a 
special  favourite  with  Dr.  Russell's  readers.  More 


graphic  and  animated  than  the  previous  contribution 
on  the  same  subject,  which  thrilled  England  to  the  con 
and  even  roused  officialdom  for  a  while  from  its  lethargy; 
the  present  volume  can  scarcely  be.  It  is,  however, 
more  of  a  book  of  adventure,  depicting  the  hardships 
and  difficulties  the  brilliant  journalist  had  to  face  in  his 
position,  self-styled,  of  a  camp-follower.  It  ia  a  book 
from  which  we  cannot  make  extracts,  and  with  which 
we  are  not  able  to  deal  at  length.  We  may  say,  however, 
that  its  records  exercise  an  absolute  fascination  over  the 
reader,  that  our  pulses  beat  high  at  the  display  of 
heroism  and  endurance,  and  that  some  of  the  stubborn 
feeling  of  wrong  and  mutiny  roused  in  our  troops  by  the 
sense  of  the  incompetency  of  those  who  left  them, 
practically  unled  and  unarmed,  to  fight  some  of  the 
most  desperate  combats  of  modern  days  surges  in  our 
hearts  as  we  read  again  the  painful  story  of  incom- 
petency and  neglect.  Bitterly  resented  have  been  the 
revelations  of  Dr.  Russell  by  those  high  in  office; 
and  when  honours  and  recognitions  were  showered 
lavishly  he  was  passed  over.  His  only  recompense  has 
been  the  pride  taken  in  him  by  his  countrymen.  The 
appearance  of  his  book  synchronizes,  however,  with  that 
of  the  contributions  to  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood,  which  bear  out  almost  every  word  for 
which  Dr.  Russell  is  responsible.  We  go  somewhat  out 
of  the  beaten  track  in  recommending  a  work  of  this 
class  ;  but  we  unhesitatingly  do  so.  The  lessons  Dr. 
Russell  teaches  have  been  learned.  How  long,  however, 
will  it  be  before  they  are  forgotten  and  the  old  reign  of 
happy-go-lucky  neglect  and  indifference  is  resumed  ? 


ltoiijc.es  ia  C0msjr0»&.e;u;ls, 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate," 

LOUISA  M.  KNIQHTLET.— 

"  The  catte,  the  ratte,  and  louel  our  dogge, 

Ruleth  all  englande  vnder  a  hogge. 
The  whyche  was  mente  that  Catysby,  Ratclyffe  and  the 
lorde  Louell  ruled  the  lande  vnder  the  kynge  whyche 
bare  the  whyte  bore  for  his  conysaunce"  (Fabyan's 
'  Chronicle,'  John  Reynes,  1542,  fol.  467-8).  The  period, 
3  Richard  III.,  1484-5. 

KATHLEEN  WARD  ("  Ancient  Lights  "). — This  notice 
is  put  up  in  order  to  preserve  premises  from  being 
darkened,  without  compensation,  by  the  erection  of 
other  buildings  interfering  with  their  supply  of  light. 

PAUL  BIEELEY  (''Folk -lore  concerning  Dogs"). — 
The  story  in  many  variants  is  familiar. 

CORRIGENDUM.— P.  107,  col.  1,  1.  12,  insert  no  befo: 
"  leaning." 

XOT1CS. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries ' " — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher" — at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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MAURITIUS  AUGUSTUS  BENYOWSZKY. 
(Continued  from  p.  65.) 

Our  adventurer  and  his  friends  were  not  slow  in 
discovering  the  favourableness  of  the  situation  for 
striking  a  resolute  stroke  for  freedom,  and  did  not 
omit  to  "observe  their  opportunity"  as  the  sun- 
dial motto  has  it.  That  they  did  not  "  consume 
their  time  in  idleness  "  is  proved  by  the  fact  that, 
according  to  Sgibnev,  they  began  to  plot  already 
at  Okhotsk,  but,  owing  to  the  advanced  season, 
and  probably  also  owing  to  their  unpreparedness, 
were  obliged  to  defer  the  execution  of  their  plan  of 
seizing  the  government  galliot  which  was  to  con- 
vey them  to  Kamchatka,  and  escaping  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  or  some  other  place  in  the 
south.  The  supervision  of  the  convicts  could  not 
have  been  very  strict,  as  they  managed  to  acquire 
a  brace  of,  or  more,  pistols  each  before  embarking 
for  Bolysheretsk. 

Arrived  on  the  peninsula,  their  freedom  there 
was  not  more  restricted  than  it  had  been  at 
Okhotsk.  Good-natured  and  "  ever- tipsy  "  old 
Capt.  Nilov  not  only  invited  Benyowszky  to  his 
house  and  engaged  him  as  private  tutor  to  his  son, 
but  recommended  him  also  for  a  similar  post  to  his 
friend  Ustyujinov,  the  clergyman  of  Tshinsk, 
whose  children  were  of  about  the  same  age  as 
young  Nilov.  The  governor  spent  all  his  time  in 
the  government  office,  the  chancelry  as  it  was 


called,  and  troubled  himself  very  little  about  the 
doings  of  the  exiles. 

At  Cape  Lopatka,  at  the  southernmost  point  of 
Kamchatka,  an  old  timber  baydar  was  kept,  in 
which  craft  the  Sotnik  (commander  of  a  hundred 
men)  Chernykh  paid  occasional  visits  to  the 
Kurile  Islands.  The  conspirators  proposed  to 
Ustyujinov  that,  with  the  governor's  permission, 
he  should  make  use  of  that  old  craft  and  conduct 
a  mission  to  "  the  heathens  "  living  on  the  islands, 
and  go  to  teach  them  "the  word  of  God."  A 
short  time  before  the  date  on  which  the  mission 
was  due  to  sail  from  Cape  Lopatka,  Benyowsky 
and  his  friends  managed  to  arrange  a  visit  to  the 
promontory,  their  professed  intention  being  to  lay 
in  their  stock  of  cured  fish  for  the  approaching 
winter.  Their  plot  was  to  suddenly  "join  the 
mission,"  and  seize  the  craft  and  make  for  Japan. 
We  are  not  told  what  was  to  become  of  their  dupe, 
the  would-be  missionary.  But  this  plan  was  also 
abandoned,  as  before  it  could  be  carried  out  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  and  way  offered  itself 
to  the  conspirators  of  effecting  their  escape. 

In  the  autumn  of  1770,  the  merchant  Chulosh- 
nikov,  representative  of  the  merchant  Kholodilov, 
had  started,  in  a  not  very  large  boat,  on  a  trading 
trip  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  but  during  a  gale 
the  boat  was  driven  back  and  went  ashore  on  the 
coast  of  the  peninsula.  Nobody  was  hurfe,  and 
the  boat  was,  too,  saved,  having  been  successfully 
floated  and  taken  back  to  the  river  Bolysha.  So 
soon  as  practicable  she  was  to  start  on  her  voyage 
again,  but  most  of  her  crew,  having  lost  faith  in 
the  skill  of  their  captain,  refused  to  go  to  sea 
under  his  orders.  Kholodilov  complained  about 
this  to  the  governor,  and  as  Nilov  was  interested 
in  the  venture,  having  advanced  5,000  rubels 
towards  fitting  out  the  expedition,  he  had  the 
mutineers  brought  before  him,  and  sent  all  the 
obstinate  ones,  about  twenty- five  of  them,  to 
prison.  These  were  at  once  approached  by  the 
conspirators  and  prevailed  upon  to  join  Benyowszky 
and  his  confederates  in  a  plot,  which  was  that 
the  imprisoned  crew  were  to  declare  themselves 
willing  to  man  Kholodilov's  vessel,  and  would  then 
be  liberated.  Once  on  board  the  vessel,  their 
fellow-conspirators  were  to  join  them,  seize  the 
vessel  with  all  her  stores,  and  make  for  a  safe  port. 
The  nautical  adviser  of  the  conspiracy,  Churin, 
however,  on  examining  Kholodilov's  vessel,  con- 
demned her  at  once  as  wholly  unfit  for  a  long 
voyage,  and  as  requiring  thorough  overhauling  in 
consequence  of  the  damages  sustained  in  her  last 
unlucky  trip.  The  conspirators  thereupon  decided 
to  seize  one  of  the  two  government  vessels,  the 
St.  Peter  or  the  St.  Catherine,  lying  at  their 
winter  berths  at  Chekavka,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Bolysha. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  1771  rumours  of  the 
xistence  of  a  plot  and  of  Benyowszky's  intention 
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to  escape  began  to  circulate  freely  on  Kamchatka, 
and  eventually  found  their  way  to  the  governor's 
ears,  but  Nilov  resolutely  refused  to  believe  any- 
thing, and  bade  Benyowszky  to  proceed  in  peace 
with  his  lessons  in  mathematics  and  languages. 
The  rumour  mixed  up  Ustyujinov's  name  with 
those  of  the  reputed  plotters,  and  the  reverend 
gentleman  was,  in  consequence,  asked,  in  January, 
by  his  protopope  to  appear  before  him  at  Nijne- 
Kamchatsk  and  clear  himself  of  all  suspicion. 
Bat  for  some  reason  or  other  the  reverend  gentle- 
man's presence  in  Bolysheret.sk  was  urgently 
required  by  the  conspirators.  Hence  the  timely 
death  of  the  clergyman  at  Bolysheretsk  gave  an 
opportunity  to  Benyowszky  to  convince  Nilov 
that  their  common  friend  Ustyujinov  should  be 
summoned  to  bury  his  dead  "brother  in  Christ." 
So  the  reverend  gentleman  was  sent  for  by  Nilov, 
but  Benyowszky  was  indiscreet  enough  to  write  a 
private  letter  to  Ustyujinov  urging  him  to  come 
to  Bolysheretsk  with  all  haste,  as  everything  was 
ready  for  the  departure.  This  letter  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  protopope,  who  had  Ustyujinov 
immediately  arrested,  and  sent  another  clergyman 
to  bury  the  dead  man. 

Benyowszky,  on  being  informed  of  the  fate  of 
his  letter  and  seeing  that  their  p'ot  was  discovered, 
and  that  consequently  they  could  no  longer  post- 
pone an  open  avowal  of  their  intentions,  at  once 
conferred  with  his  friend  Wynbladt  as  to  their 
future  actions.  Both  proceeded  to  Guryev's  lodg- 
ings and  tried  to  prevail  upon  their  fellow-convict 
to  join  in  the  conspiracy.  But  Guryev  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  them,  and  for  this  was 
cruelly  beaten  by  them  until  he  was  covered  with 
blood.  The  ill-treated  man  at  once  reported  the 
matter  to  Nilov,  who  ordered  Benyowezky's 
immediate  arrest.  This  happened  on  April  26, 
O.S.,  and  further  precipitated  matters. 

On  the  previous  evening  two  of  the  crew,  namely 
"steersman's  apprentices"  Zjablikov  and  Iz- 
mailov,  had  also  repented  of  having  joined  the 
conspiracy,  and  wished  to  cut  themselves  adrift  by 
going  the  next  morning  before  the  governor  and 
making  a  clean  breast  of  their  past  error.  But  to 
carry  out  such  an  heroic  resolution  required  a  stiff 
dose  of  stimulants.  The  dose  they  took  proved 
too  powerful  for  them.  They  got  dead  drunk,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  getting  over  the  effects 
of  their  miscalculation.  When  at  last  they  recovered 
from  their  slumbers,  they  were  too  late.  The 
mutineers  had  gained  the  upper  hand  and  placed 
under  arrest  the  two  would-be  informers. 

Benyowszky's  reply  to  Governor  Nilov's  warrant 
for  his  arrest  was  a  kind  of  coup  d'etat  on  a 
reduced  scale.  He  had  already  armed  all  his  con- 
federates in  the  mean  time  with  muskets,  swords, 
pistols,  and  knives.  A  detachment  of  these  were 
sent  to  the  Hauptvache  (the  principal  guard- room, 
or  really  guard- building),  where  they  disarmed  the 


few  soldiers  they  found  there,  released  the  im- 
prisoned crew,  and  having  armed  them  also,  made 
them  exchange  places  with  their  former  custodians. 
Benyowszky,  on  the  other  hand,  posted  copies  of 
manifesto  everywhere,  in  which  he  deposed  tl 
usurperess  Catherine  II.  and  proclaimed  th 
Grand  Duke  Paul  Petrovich  lawful  sovereign 
the  empire,  depriving  at  the  same  time  Capt. 
Nilov  of  his  office,  and  constituting  himself,  in  his 
stead,  governor  of  Kamchatka  in  the  name  of  the 
aforementioned  lawful  sovereign.  All  who  were 
to  dare  to  resist  his  self-established  authority  were 
threatened  with  dire  punishment  as  rebels  and 
traitors. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April  27  Be- 
nyowszky, with  a  small  troop  of  his  followers,  pro- 
ceeded to  Nilov's  house  to  "arrest"  him.  We 
have  only  his  word  for  it  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  kill  the  man  who  had  been  a  kind  friend  to  him 
during  his  whole  stay  on  the  peninsula,  and  was 
perhaps  the  only  man  in  Kamchatka  who  thought 
him  incapable  of  a  mean  act.  Besides  the  governor, 
the  only  people  in  the  house  were  his  son,  a 
sergeant,  another  non-commissioned  officer ;  and 
outside,  in  the  "  black  hut "  serving  as  a  guard- 
room, were  three  "cossacks"  and  two  Kamchadal 
natives. 

The  street  door  of  the  governor's  house  w 
forced  open  by  the  gang,  and  the  desperado 
rushed  up  to  the  governor's  bedroom.  Be- 
nyowszky tells  us  that  Nilov  flew  upon  him  an 
seized  him  by  the  throat.  I  fully  believe  this,  or 
otherwise  I  do  not  think  Lieut.  Panov  would 
have  hurt  the  old  man.*  Panov,  seeing  the 
extreme  peril  his  leader  was  in,  got  excited  and 
inflicted  a  fearful  wound  on  Nilov's  head. 
Kholodilov's  crew  finished  the  murder.  Young 
Nilov,  on  hearing  his  father's  heart-rending  shrieks 
and  calls  of  "  Guard  ! "  hid  himself  in  the  closet. 

Having  slain  the  governor,  the  malefactors 
bound  everybody  they  could  find  in  the  house  and 
marched  them  off  to  the  principal  guard-room. 
Their  search  could  not  have  been  very  careful,  as 
they  did  not  discover,  hiding  under  a  table,  a 
"  Cossack "  of  the  name  of  Dureenin,  who  subse- 
quently gave  evidence  against  them. 

On  Nilov's  death  becoming  known  the  greate: 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  ran  away  to  the  neigh- 
bouring forests  and  moors.  Those  who  had  the 
courage  to  stay  were  terrorized,  and  in  many  cases 
ill-treated  by  the  mutineers.  Benyowszky  made 
the  chanoelry  his  headquarters,  and  issued  there- 
from regulation  after  regulation,  and  proclamation 
after  proclamation.  The  former  related  to  matters 
in  connexion  with  fitting  out  and  provisioning  the 
vessel  that  was  to  carry  the  mutineers  to  a  better 
land,  the  latter  dealt  with  the  grievances  of  the 


: 


*  He  saved  the  lives  of  men  on  several  occasions,  by 
preventing  the  death  sentences  pronounced  by  Be- 
nyowszky, or  his  friend  Wynbladt,  being  carried  out. 
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Russian  people  in  general,  and  those  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  peninsula  in  particular.  En  passant, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  many  of  the  grievances 
referred  to  by  him  are  still  in  existence. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day  Wynbladt, 
IStepanov,  Panov,  Baturin,  Khrushtshev,  and 
"steersman"  Churin,  with  twenty  "evil-dis- 
posed" men,  all  armed  with  pistols  and  drawn 
swords,  began  to  pay  visits  to  the  houses  of  men 
against  whom  they  had  some  grudge,  or  to  the 
shops  of  others  where  they  knew  they  could  find 
stores  for  the  expedition.  If  the  selected  victim 
did  not  at  once  open  his  door,  it  was  battered  in 
with  an  improvised  battering-ram.  At  one  of  the 
houses  thus  attacked  they  were  fired  upon  by  the 
inmates.  Wynbladt,  already  mad  with  drink,  was 
so  enraged  at  this  "  overt  act  of  inobedience  "  that 
he  gave  orders  to  have  the  house  set  on  fire  and  to 
have  its  walls  battered  down  with  artillery,  but 
Panov  and  Khrushtshev  stopped  the  execution  of 
the  order.  To  cut  a  long  story  short,  the 
mutineers  plundered  the  government  armoury, 
treasury,  and  stores,  and  also  private  houses  and 
•shops,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  carry  the 
plundered  goods  down  to  the  river  and  load  them 
on  small  boats.  These  were  taken  down  to 
Chekavka,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  the 
goods  were  shipped  on  board  the  government 
vessel  St.  Peter,  after  this  had  been  hewn  out  of 
the  ice  and  moored  in  the  river,  as  the  better 
vessel  of  the  twain.  The  prisoners  in  the  principal 
guard-room  were  also  taken  down  to  Chekavka, 
and  placed  under  strict  guard  on  board  the  St. 
Catherine. 

Semenov,  the  clergyman  who  had  come  to  Boly- 
sheretsk  to  bury  his  dead  colleague,  received  orders 
to  bury  also  Nilov.  After  the  funeral  of  the  late 
governor,  on  April  28,  O.S.,  Benyowszky  ordered 
Semenov  to  celebrate  with  great  pomp  divine 
service  in  the  church,  during  which  the 
*' imperial"  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  offi- 
ciating clergyman,  with  the  Gospel  in  his  hand, 
left  the  altar,  preceded  by  a  crossbearer,  and 
administered  to  all  present  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  new  tsar,  Paul  Petrovich.* 

When  leaving  Bolysheretak,  Benyowszky  placed 
the  government  of  the  province  into  the  hands  cf 
"  steersman "  Sofyin,  the  same  man  who  was 
later  voluntarily  elected  as  their  temporary  chief 
by  the  people  who  stayed  behind  and  remained 
loyal  to  Catherine  II. 

Before  leaving  Kamchatka  the  mutineers  drew 
up  a  memorandum,  addressed  to  the  Central 
Government,  in  which  they  once  more  dwelt  upon 
all  the  evil  deeds  perpetrated  by  the  usurperess  at 

*  On  account  of  this  sham  political  character  of  the 
Benyowszky  mutiny,  the  historian  of  Russia,  S.  M. 
Solovyev,  has  done  our  hero  the  honour  of  devoting  four 
pages  to  his  escapades.  Cf.  his'  Istoria  Rossiyi '  (Moscow, 
1879),  vol.  xxix.  pp.  181-5. 


St.  Petersburg.  The  points  of  indictment  are  too 
numerous  to  be  enumerated  here;  but  for  the 
reader's  amusement  some  of  them  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned. Among  other  matters  it  touched  upon  the 
irregular  way  in  which  Paul  Petrovich  was  de- 
prived of  his  throne,  the  sundry  peccadilloes  of 
Catherine  II.,  the  iniquity  of  the  murderous  war 
against  Poland,  which  was  "carried  on  solely  for 
the  personal  benefit  of  Poniatowsky,"  the  shocking 
state  of  poverty  and  neglected  education  of  the 
people,  the  squandering  of  the  profits  derived 
from  the  imperial  mints  upon  the  lovers  of  the 
empress,  the  unjust  treatment  of  political  pri- 
soners, &c.  Out  of  the  seventy  people  (sixty-three 
men  and  seven  women)  who,  according  to  the 
official  list,  escaped  to  sea,  only  nineteen  could 
write,  and  these  signed  the  memorandum  in  their 
own  and  the  names  of  their  confederates. 

Benyowszky  left  behind  also  a  list  of  the  arms, 
ammunition,  money,  goods,  victuals,  and  other 
articles  taken  away  by  them  from  the  government 
armoury  and  stores,  and  all  the  mutineers  having 
embarked,  Benyowszky  hoisted  his  flag,  and  after 
all  his  confederates  had  solemnly  sworn  to  loyally 
defend  that  flag,  the  St.  Peter  weighed  her  anchors, 
and  went  out  to  sea  on  May  12,  O.S. 

This  is  the  Russian  version  of  the  mutiny  asked 
for  by  the  reviewer  of  the  Athenceum.  On 
comparing  it  with  Benyowszky's  narrative  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  both  versions  "the  whole  story 
reads  like  an  amusing  and  audacious  fiction  by 
Dumas."  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  our  hero 
thought  it  necessary  to  go  so  far  out  of  his  way  to 
give  a  fictitious  version  of  his  doings  in  Kamchatka. 

L.  L.  K. 
(To  le  continued.) 


A  BOOK-PLATE  OP  NIRGENDS  PRIORY. 
All  of  us  who  have  been  collectors  of  books  are 
apt  to  esteem  our  treasures  more  highly  when  we 
know  that  they  have  been  prized  by  former 
possessors,  who  were  men  of  mark,  and  who  left 
their  autographs  or  book-plates  in  attestation. 
These  lose  their  value  when  they  are  idiotically 
removed,  as  in  these  days  of  ex-libris  notoriety 
they  are  too  often  dispersed,  for  "filthy  lucre," 
and  sent  widowed  and  orphaned  through  the  wil- 
derness of  the  trade.  I  never  remove  an  autograph 
or  book-plate  from  the  volumes  where  C.  K. 
Sharpe,  G.  R.  Kinlocb,  Robert  Southey,  Dante  G. 
Rossetti,  or  Andrew  Lang  affixed  their  honoured 
names.  In  my  calf-bound  quarto  song-book, 
entitled  'The  Vocal  Library,'  1824,  one  Charles 
Clark,  of  Totham  Hall,  "in  Essex,  much  re- 
nown'd  for  calves,"  had  placed  a  versical  book- 
mark, alike  claiming  proprietorship  and  giving 
useful  warning  to  people  who  injure  books.  This 
warning  is  increasingly  needed  nowadays.  Alas  ! 
it  is  not  bad  paper  (see  p.  61),  so  much  as  a 
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destructive  reader,  that  is  the  worst  enemy  to 
books.  Although  it  once  appaired  in  5th  £.  iv. 
464,  it  may  deserve  to  be  renewed. 

A  PLEADER  TO  THE  NEEDER  WHEN  A  READER. 
As  all,  my  friend,  through  wily  knave?,  full  often  suffer 

wrong?, 
Forget  not,  pray,  when  it  you  ve  read,  to  whom  this 

book  belongs. 
Than  one  CHARLES  CLARK,  of  Totham  Hall,  none  to 't  a 

right  hath  better, 
A  wight,  that  same,  more  read  than  some  in  the  lore  of 

old  Jtac/fe-letter. 

And  as  C.  C.  in  Essex  dwells — a  shire  at  which  all  laugh — 
His  books  must,  sure,  less  fit  seem  drest,  if  they  're  not 

bound  in  calf. 
Care  take,  my  friend,  this  book  you  ne'er  with  grease  or 

dirt  besmear  it ; 
While  none  but  awkward  puppies  will  continue  to  dog's- 

ear  it ! 
And  o'er  my  books  when  book-worms  "grub,"  I'd  have 

them  understand, 
No  marks  the  margins  must  de-face  from  any  busy 

"  hand." 
Marks,  as  re-marks,  in  books  of  Clark's,  whene'er  some 

critic  spy  leaves, 
It  always  him  so  waspish  makes,  though  they're  but  on 

the  jfy-leaves  ! 
If  so  they  're  used,  he  'd  not  defer  to  deal  a  fate  most 

meet — 

He  'd  have  the  soiler  of  his  quires  do  penance  in  a  tlieet! 
The  Ettrick  Hogg— ne'er  deem'd  a  bore — his  candid 

mind  revealing, 
Declares,  to  beg  "  a  copy  "  now  "a  a  mere  pre-text  for 

stealing  ! 
So,  as  some  knave  to  grant  the  loan  of  this  my  book  may 

wish  me, 
I  thus  my  book-plate  here  display,  lest  some  such  fry 

should  dish  me ! 
— But  hold, — though  I  again  declare  w;<A-holding  I  '11 

not  'brook, 

And  '•'  a  sea  of  trouble  "  still  shall  take  to  bring  book- 
worms "  to  book  1 " 

His  italicized  puns  do  not  indicate  much  "  light 
and  leading."  There  is  a  book-plate  of  very 
different  aim  and  character  at  the  Priory,  never 
seen  elsewhere,  and  not  hitherto  reprinted.  It 
belonged  to  Prof.  Karl  von  Nirgends,  and  tells 
the  mutations  of  ownership. 

THE  PBIOR'S  BOOK-PLATE. 
Dearer  to  us  than  "  books  in  vogue  "  are  those  of  long 

ago, 
By  book-plate  or  by  autograph  past -ownership  they 

show; 
And,  while  we  clasp  them,  we  may  feel  in  touch  with  men 

who  held — 
Men  who  once  prized  them,  as  we  prize,  for  charms  not 

yet  dispell'd  : 
Their  loving  care  kept  free  from  stain  these  pages  that 

we  read, 
And  gladly  would  we  leave  them  thus  to  whomsoe'  may 

succeed. 
To  us  they  spoke  their  messages,  from  days  when  books 

were  rare, 
And  every  line  was  conn'd,  each  leaf  preserved  from  blot 

or  tear. 
But  sometimes,  as  in  Kapin's  tomes,  we  trace  the  pen- 

cill'd  dates 

Of  patient  students,  month  by  month,  not  void  of  loves 
hates 


Sometimes  a  rose-leaf,  ehred  of  moss,  or  ribbon  book- 
mark, tells 

Of   lingering  twilight,  lovers'  vows,  where  Memory's 
secret  dwells. 

Sometimes,  on  neat  inserted  scrip— or  to  confirm  the 
text, 

Or  to  correct  erroneous  words  that  for  one  mome: 
vex'd — 

A  dainty  comment  may  appear,  in  meek  humility, 

Or  bold  denial  of  Untruth,  or  key  to  mystery. 

So  now  to  others  we  pass  on  these  books,  that  have  been 
dear, 

And  wonder  who  shall  read  them  next,  in  many  aa  after- 
year, 

When  we,  their  stewards  for  brief  time,  must  fade  away 
to  rest, 

Leaving  to  brighter  ejes  than  oura  the  books  we  loved 
the  beat. 

Let  me  add,  as  a  useful  hint,  this  note.  For 
eighteen  years  the  Eev.  Julian  Pratt,  M.A.Oxon., 
late  Vicar  of  Challock-Leas,  Kent  (who  died  in 
February,  1890),  was  my  near  neighbour  and 
loving  friend,  and  the  whole  of  our  books  were 
open  unrestrictedly  to  one  another.  In  his  lone- 
liness, and  with  the  secluded  habits  of  an  intel- 
lectual scholar,  shy  and  modest,  and  somewhat 
deaf,  books  were  to  him  the  supreme  delight. 
But  he  never,  under  any  inducement,  would  pencil 
notes  or  corrections  inside  a  borrowed  volume. 
He  wrote  always  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  and 
inserted  it  loosely.  These  corrigenda  are  valuable, 
and  I  venture  to  recommend  the  practice  to  others. 
He  edited  no  book,  printed  no  sermon,  but  the 
fulness  of  his  knowledge  and  his  scrupulous 
exactitude  were  memorable.  As  Sir  Henry  Taylor 
wrote,  so  was  it  of  him  : — 

He  was  one 

Of  many  thousand  such,  that  die  betimes, 
Whose  story  is  a  fragment,  known  to  few. 
Then  comes  the  man  who  has  the  luck  to  live, 
And  he  'a  a  prodigy  !     Compute  the  chances, 
And  deem  there  's  ne'er  a  one  in  dangerous  times 
Who  wins  the  race  of  glory,  but  than  him 
A  thousand  men  more  gloriously  endowed 
Have  fallen  upon  the  course  ;  a  thousand  others 
Have  had  their  fortunes  foundered  by  a  chance, 
Whilst  lighter  barks  push'd  past  them;  to  whom  add 
A  smaller  tally,  of  the  singular  few 
Who,  gifted  with  predominating  powers, 
Bear  yet  a  temperate  will  arid  keep  the  peace. 
The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men. 

J.  W.  EBSWORTH. 
Ashford,  Kent. 

THE  GUILD  OF  KNOWLE. — "The  Register  of 
the  Guild  of  Knowle,  in  the  County  of  Warwick, 
1451-1535,  from  the  Original  Manuscript  in  the 
Reference  Library,  Birmingham.  Translated  and 
edited  by  Wm.  B.  Bickley  for  the  Archaeological 
Section  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute. 
1894."  This  unique  and  interesting  volume  has 
had  some  curious  adventures.  It  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  at  the  Dissolution  (Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI.),  and  to  have  remained  in  War- 
wickshire. It  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Simon 


he 
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Archer,  of  Umberslade,  circa  1630-1640,  and  as 
it  bad  remained  some  five  miles  from  Knowle,  it 
was  probably  saved  by  "  Master  John  Townesend, 
Rector  or  Warden  of  Knowle."  It  was  next 
found,  in  1790,  in  the  shop  of  an  obscure  book- 
seller, named  Vanderberg,  in  a  small  street  near 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Caldecott  for  three  guineas.  In  1822  Mr. 
Caldecott  presented  the  volume  to  Mr.  William 
Hamper,  F.S.A.,  and  it  was  afterwards  acquired  for 
the  famous  Warwickshire  collection  of  Mr.  William 
Staunton,  of  Warwick.  In  1875  his  collection 
was  purchased  for  the  Reference  Library,  Birming- 
ham, and  at  the  disastrous  fire  in  1879  it  was 
almost  the  only  manuscript  which  escaped  destruc- 
tion. Since  that  period,  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Bickley 
has  given  untiring  knowledge,  energy,  and  care  to 
copy  every  entry  in  the  MS.,  which  consists  of 
239  leaves  of  vellum,  bound  in  wooden  boards, 
and  paged  on  one  side  only.  The  entries  include 
nearly  15,000  members.  The  register,  as  printed, 
includes  272  pages,  and  the  index  of  names  (in 
three  columns)  fills  25  pages,  that  of  places  (also 
in  three  columns)  10  pages,  and  the  introduction — 
a  history  of  contemporary  details,  of  great  value — 
fills  46  pages.  The  register  has  been  copied  with 
the  most  minute  care,  and  the  original  entries  are 
all  in  "record  type."  The  seals  of  the  College 
and  the  Guild  of  Knowle  have  been  carefully 
engraved  on  wood,  and  six  of  the  earliest  and  most 
interesting  pages  have  been  carefully  photographed. 
The  value  of  these  records  to  the  genealogist 
needs  no  note ;  but  the  marvellous  variations  of 
the  spelling  of  the  names  and  places  will  be  found 
to  be  singularly  interesting  to  all  sorts  of  readers 
and  students.  The  Dissolution  Surveys  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  have  also  a  special  interest, 
as  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Guild  include 
not  merely  the  Knowle  area,  but  those  of  the 
members  of  adjoining,  and  even  of  distant  counties. 
The  paper  and  printing,  from  the  Walsall  Press 
(Mr.  W.  Henry  Robinson,  who  has  spared  no 
pains  with  the  "record  type"),  are  excellent  in 
all  ways.  As  only  a  limited  number  has  been 
printed  for  members  and  subscribers,  this  hand- 
some and  historical  record  will  be  highly  prized. 

ESTB. 

MARRIAGE    FOLK- LORE. — Do  you    wish  your 
married  life  to  be  attended  with  good  luck  ?    Then 
on  your  wedding  day  you  must  wear, — 
Something  old  and  something  new, 
Something  borrowed  and  something  blue. 
To  secure  domestic  happiness  it  is  necessary  that 
a  child's  cry  should  be  heard  during  the  marriage 
ceremony  ;  at  least,  they  tell  you  so  in  Norfolk. 

PAUL  BIERLET. 

EDWARD  JENNER,  M.D.  (1749-1823),  DIS- 
COVERER OF  VACCINATION. — The  annexed  list  of 
the  diplomas  and  certificates  granted  to  Dr.  Jenner 


will  serve  as  an  interesting  addition  to  the  account 
of  him  appearing  in  the  'Diet.  Nat.  Biog./vol. 
xxix.  p.  321  :— 

Certificate  signed  by  William  Hunter,  dated 
London,  May  15,  1772. 

Certificate  signed  by  William  Oborn  and  Thomas 
Denman,  London,  Dec.  4,  1772. 

Certificate  of  attendance  at  series  of  lectures 
signed  by  G.  Fordyce,  Dec.  1,  1772. 

Certificate  from  Guy's  Hospital,  Feb.  20,  1802. 

Diploma  from  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  March  9,  1802. 

Freedom  of  the  City  of  London,  Aug.  11,  1803. 

Diploma  from  Cambridge  University,  Massa- 
chusetts, Aug.  31,  1803. 

Diploma  from  the  Royal  Humane  Society  of 
London,  Sept.  14,  1803. 

Freedom  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  Oct.  19,  1804. 

Diploma  from  Guy's  Hospital,  Feb.  25,  1820, 
with  signatures  of  over  100  of  the  members  of  the 
Physical  Society.  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

CLUB. — In  the  '  N.  E.  D.'  club,  as  meaning  "  a 
knot  of  men  associated  together  ;  a  set,  a  clique  ; 
early  applied  to  a  private  association  with  a  political 
object,"  is  illustrated  by  a  quotation  of  1682  from 
Dryden.  But  appended  to  '  A  Collection  of  White 
and  Black  Lists,'  published  in  1715,  is  "A  List  of 
one  Unanimous  Club  of  Voters,  In  the  Long  Par- 
liament Dissolv'd  in  1678";  and  this  seems  to  be 
a  reprint  of  a  broadside  or  pamphlet  issued  daring 
the  troubled  political  times  of  1679. 

ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 

WORD  COINING. — "  The  Surprising  Adventures 
of  Baron  Munchausen,  with  numerous  full-page 
and  other  aubreybeardsleyesque  illustrations,  by  W. 
Strang  and  J.  B.  Clark."  I  observe  the  above 
italicized  new  adjective  in  a  book  catalogue, 
copying  the  title-page  I  presume.  It  is  too  cum- 
brous to  live,  but  may  be  worth  chronicling  as  a 
specimen  of  eccentricity  and  doubtful  taste. 

W.    H.   QUARRELL. 

TOWER  LIONS. — We  most  of  us  know  that  a 
menagerie  existed  in  the  Tower  of  London,  almost, 
if  not  quite,  without  a  break  for  no  less  a  period  than 
600  years.  English  monarchs  used  to  be  associated 
with  the  Tower  lions  by  a  curious  superstition. 
It  was  asserted  as  a  fact  that  during  the  last  illness 
of  Elizabeth  an  old  lion  named  after  her  pined 
away  and  died.  Strype  says  that,  in  his  time, 
there  was  the  stuffed  skin  of  a  lion  which  had 
died  two  days  before  Charles  II.  In  1758, 
George  II.,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  had  a  severe 
attack  of  gout,  and  Lord  Chesterfield  wrote  : — 

"  It  was  generally  thought  that  His  Majesty  would 
have  died,  and  for  a  very  good  reason,  for  the  oldest 
lion  in  the  Tower,  much  about  the  king's  age,  died  a 
fortnight  ago.  The  extravagancy,  I  can  assure  you,  was 
believed  by  many  above  the  common  people." 

PHILIP  NORMAN. 
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"THE  MOTHER  OF  KINGS." — Marie  Lsetitia 
Ramolini,  born  in  1750,  was  married  in  1767  to 
Carlo  Buonaparte  at  Ajaccio,  a  lawyer  almost 
unknown  to  fame.  They  had  a  numerous  family, 
and  it  became  a  question  how  the  children  were  to 
be  provided  for.  Eventually  these  same  children, 
given  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  born,  were — 
Joseph,  King  of  Spain  ;  Napoleon,  Emperor  of 
France ;  Lucien,  Prince  of  Canino ;  Elise,  Grand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany  ;  Louis,  King  of  Holland  ; 
Marie  Pauline,  Princess  of  Guastalla  ;  Caroline, 
Queen  of  Naples ;  Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia. 
In  1804,  Napoleon  being  proclaimed  Emperor, 
his  mother  received  the  title  of  "  Madame  la 
Mere,"  and  also  that  of  "  General  Protectress  of 
Charitable  Establishments."  She  died  in  1839; 
and  on  a  wall  in  the  chapel  at  Ajaccio  there  is  an 
inscription,  "  Here  lies  Laetitia  Ramolini,  the 
Mother  of  Kings."  In  this  world's  history  is  there 
a  parallel  case,  or  even  one  nearly  approaching 
thereto?  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

TENNYSON'S  RECITATION  OF  'MAUD.' — Ibout 
forty  years  ago  I  heard  Tennyson  read,  or  rather 
recite  (for  he  seldom  looked  at  the  book),  the 
whole  of  '  Maud '  at  one  sitting,  in  his  own  house, 
and  I  find  in  cay  wife's  copy  of  the  poem  the  word 
"  Christless "  marked  short  in  the  passage  that 
describes  the  duel : — 

And  a  million  horrible  bellowing  echoes  broke 
Prom  the  red-ribb'd  hollow  behind  the  wood, 
And  thunder'd  up  into  Heaven  the  Christless  code, 
That  must  have  life  for  a  blow. 

He  certainly  made  the  i  in  "  Christless  "  short,  as 
in  "Christian."  "Wood"  and  "code"  are  but 
indifferent  rhymes.  In  the  beautiful  lines — 

Ah  Christ,  that  it  were  possible 

For  one  short  hour  to  see 

The  souls  we  loved,  that  they  might  tell  us 

What  and  where  they  be — 

the  sacred  name  was  certainly  not  pronounced 
as  in  "Christopher,"  for  I  could  never  have  for- 
gotten such  an  eccentricity. 

ALFRED  GATTT,  D.D. 

WILLIAM  HYDE  WOLLASTON.— I  believe  the 
only  ^biography  (excepting,  of  course,  short  notices 
in  biographical  dictionaries)  of  this  distinguished 
chemist  and  natural  philosopher  is  contained  in 
one  of  the  essays  of  Prof.  George  Wilson,  of 
Edinburgh,  which  were  published,  under  the  title 
of  'Religio  Chemici,'  in  1862,  three  years  after 
the  author's  death,  under  the  editorship  of  his 
sister,  Jessie  A.  Wilson,  who  also  wrote  an  account 
of  her  brother's  life.  Errors  have  such  an  unfor- 
tunate tendency  to  be  reproduced,  that  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  warn  readers  of  a  remarkable  one 
in  Wilson's  'Life  of  Wollaston.'  Speaking  of  a 
paper  contributed  to  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions in  January,  1822,  he  says,  "  in  the  May 


preceding  which  a  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun' 
disc  took  place."     Now  no  such  transit  occurn 
between    1769  and   1874,  so   that  an  incautioi 
reader  might  be  rather  startled  by  the  expressio: 
But  what  Wollaston  observed  was  not  a  transit 
Venus  over  the  sun's  disc  (which  can  only  oc 
at  inferior  conjunction),  but  a  passage  of  the  plane 
near  the  sun  (which  she  passed  on  the  occasion  i 
question  within  little  more  than  53')  at  superior 
conjunction.      A  mistake  even  more  remarkable  is 
committed  on  the  next  page,   where  we  read  of 
Jupiter  "  and  his  five  moons"  ('  Religio  Chemici,' 
p.  260).     The  fifth,  I  need  hardly  state,  was  dis- 
covered by  Prof.  Barnard,  at  the  Lick  Observatory, 
in  1892,  about  thirty  years  after  the  appearance  of 
the  above  work.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 


DANTE'S  '  INFERNO,'  CANTO  I.  L.  30. — 
Si  che  il  pie1  fermo  sempre  era  il  piu  basso. 
So  that  the  firm  foot  ever  was  the  lower. 

The  notes  on  this  line  in  the  translations  by  Long- 
fellow and  by  Gary  are  misleading.  Longfellow 
has  :  "  Climbing  the  hillside  slowly,  so  that  he 
rests  longest  on  the  foot  that  is  lowest."  Gary 
has :  "  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  ascending 
a  hill  the  weight  of  the  body  rests  on  the  hinder 
foot."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  any 
other  translator  of  Dante  has  given  to  this  line 
the  meaning  assigned  to  it  by  Magalotti  and  by 
Costa,  a  meaning  supported  by  Brunone  Bianchi 
in  a  note  which,  translated,  runs  thus  :— 

"  Dante  has  wished  as  an  attentive  observer  of  nature 
to  tell  us  the  quality  of  the  road  which  he,  having  issued 
from  the  wood  and  having  rested,  commenced  to  traverse, 
pointing  out  to  us  the  manner  of  his  walking.  He  wishes 
us  to  know  that  before  commencing  the  ascent,  he  had 
a  stretch  of  level  road,  or  of  a  road  so  slightly  raised  as 
to  appear  level  to  him;  because  only  in  this  case  can  it 
happen  that  '  il  pie1  fermo '  remains  '  sempre '  lower  than 
the  other  in  motion,  as  the  lower  foot  to  take  a  step  must 
of  necessity  raise  itself  above  that  which  stands  firm. 
Whilst  walking  up  the  side  of  a  hill '  il  pie  fermo  '  does 
not  remain  '  sempre '  lower  than  that  which  is  in  motion, 
but  is  first  higher,  then  lower,  as  any  one  may  prove  for 
himself.  The  reason  why  Dante  thus  expresses  himself 
is  that,  having  previously  said  that  he  had  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill,  the  reader  may  think  that  after  resting  ha 
had  commenced  at  once  to  climb,  instead  of  which,  b 
tween  the  wood  and  the  toilsome  ascent,  there  was 
stretch  of  what  might  be  called  level  road.  And  perhaps 
this  '  pianeggiare '  (going  on  the  level)  of  the  way  by 
the  hill  may  signify  the  accredited  facility  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  undertaking  and  the  felicity  of  the  first 
movements." 

This  quality  of  the  road  between  the  "Selva" 
and  the  "Erta"  has  thus  been  overlooked  by 
Longfellow  and  by  Gary.  It  seems  as  if  it  were 
the  road  for  mere  enthusiasts  to  tread,  the  dark 
wood  left  behind,  the  mighty  hill  above,  the  ascent 
to  all  appearance  so  easy  ;  the  panther,  the  lion, 
and  the  wolf  undiscovered  and  unsuspected. 

MARY  AGNES  GOODIER. 

Wilmslow. 
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AFTER  A  CENTURY'S  LAPSE.  —  The  extract 
appended,  from  Berrow's  Worcester  Journal  of 
Feb.  9,  1895,  being  a  reprint  of  a  paragraph  in  the 
issue  of  February,  1795,  may  be  worthy  of  record 
in  the  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  bearing  upon  the  recent 
floods  and  frosts,  as  compared  with  exactly  the 
same  period  one  hundred  years  ago.  It  may  be 
of  special  interest  to  readers  in  the  West  of 
England : — 

"  The  late  severe  frost  has  been  suceeded  by  a  calamity 
almost  as  dreadful  in  its  effects.  The  river  Severn  has 
overflowed  its  banks,  and  covered  an  extent  of  country 
for  a  great  number  of  miles  with  water,  which  when 
viewed  from  an  eminence,  forms  an  immense  sheet, 
bounded  only  by  the  atmosphere.  Some  hundreds  of 
porter  barrels  have  floated  down  the  river  from  the 
different  breweries  situated  on  the  banks,  a  great  number 
of  which  no  doubt  will  be  lost.  The  water  has  risen  to 
within  about  ten  inches  of  the  height  it  rose  to  in 
December,  1672;  and  is  only  about  twenty-one  inches 
lower  than  the  brass  plate  fixed  in  the  wall  near  the 
College  Green,  to  commemorate  the  extraordinary  flood 
in  November,  1770,  which  latter  was  the  greatest  in  the 
memory  of  man.  The  mails  and  stage-coaches  going  out 
of,  and  coming  into  this  city,  on  account  of  the  inunda- 
tions, have  not  arrived  until  some  hours  after  the  usual 
time." 

W.    H.    QUARRELL. 


(fttfitf* 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

"  ROLL- WAGGON." — In  the  just  published '  Diary 
of  John  Hervey,  first  Earl  of  Bristol,'  I  come  on 
this  word  :  "  Paid  Medina  ye  Jew  for  a  Persian 
carpett  (all  of  silk)  to  lay  under  a  bed  and  for  an 
old  china  Rowlwaggin,  22  guineys."  Hull! well 
gives  the  word,  with  no  explanation,  with  a  quota- 
tion from  Wycherley, "  Do  not  take  it  ill,  I  cannot 
make  china  for  you  all,  but  I  will  have  a  rol- 
waggon  for  you  too,  another  time "  ('  Country 
Wife,'  1688).  Has  the  meaning  of  the  word  since 
Halliwell's  time  been  discovered?  The  purchase 
from  "  Medina  ye  Jew "  suggests  a  curio.  Are 
there  any  small  old-fashioned  china  carts  with 
wheels,  on  which  condiments  or  spices  could  be 
wheeled  down  a  table  ?  URBAN. 

CHATEAUBRIAND.  —  C.  A.  Sainte  -  Beuve,  in 
'Chateaubriand  et  son  Groupe  Litteraire  sous 
1'Empire,'  vol.  i.,  "Troisieoae  Legon,"  says: 
u  Fran  §018- Rene"  (et  non  Auguste)  de  Chateaubriand 
etait  ne"  a  Saint  Malo,"  &c.  Mr.  H.  Van  Laun,  in 
his  '  History  of  French  Literature,'  vol.  Hi.  p.  239, 
says:  "Francois  Auguste,  Viscount  de  Chateau- 
briand, was  born  at  St.  Malo,"  &c.  In  the 
'Itineraire  de  Paris  &  Jerusalem,'  tome  ii.  p.  118 
(Librairie  de  Firmin  Didot  et  Cie.),  Chateau- 
briand signs  his  letter  to  M.  Pillavoine,  French 
Consul  at  Saint- Jean  d'Acre,  as  F.  A.  de  Ch.  Can 


any  of  your  readers  tell  me  which  is  the  correct 
name,  Francois  Kent  or  Frangois  Auguste] 

C.    H.    COLLB. 

DAY'S  PSALTER. — Is  there  any  modern  reprint 
of  Day's  Psalter  (A.D.  1560)  ?  From  this  Psalter 
Roos,  with  slight  change,  took  the  favourite 
metrical  version  of  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  com- 
mencing— 

All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell. 

In  the  psalm,  as  we  now  have  it,  we  find  the 

meaningless  tautology — 

We  are  \Atflock,  he  doth  us  feed, 
And  for  his  sheep  he  doth  us  take. 

I  am  told  that  in  the  psalm  as  Day  rendered  it 
this  tautology  does  not  appear — that  there  the 
words  are  (retaining  the  old  spelling) — 

We  are  his  folct  [folk],  he  doth  us  fede, 
And  for  his  shepe  he  doth  us  take. 
May  it  be  that  some  printer,  either  from  ignorance 
or  from  carelessness,  converted  "folck"  into  "  flock," 
and  that  the  misprint  thus  caused  has  continued  to 
our  day  1    Is  it  the  printer  or  Roos  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  point  of  interrogation  in  the  line 

For  why  ?  the  Lord  our  God  is  good  ] 
In  Day's  Psalter,  I  am  informed,  this  point  of 
interrogation  does  not  appear,  and  rightly  not ; 
"  for  why,"  old  English  for  "  because,"  being  the 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  ''3.  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  any  one  who  can  put  me  in  the  way  to 
get  a  copy  of  Day's  Psalter,  old  or  new. 

R.  M.  SFENCB,  M.A. 
Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.8. 

SCOTT  FAMILY. — I  am  collecting  material  for  a 
pedigree  of  the  Scott  family,  descended  from  the 
Scotts  of  Stapleford  Tawny,  Essex  (fifteenth  cen- 
tury). There  must  be  a  score  of  branches.  Among 
others,  some  are  settled  in  Hampshire,  Dorset, 
Suffolk,  Herts,  and  Middlesex.  Many  of  your 
readers,  no  doubt,  could  furnish  me  with  short 
pedigrees,  extracts  from  will?,  deeds,  registers,  &c., 
relating  to  any  person  of  the  name  of  Scott,  or  of 
families  intermarrying  with  the  same.  I  shall  be 
grateful  for  the  smallest  item  of  information,  either 
historical  or  genealogical.  Arms,  Per  pale  in- 
dented arg.  and  sa.,  a  saltire  counterchanged  (with 
variations).  T.  WALTER  SCOTT. 

37,  Courtnell  Street,  Bayswater,  W. 

"  To  AMBITION." — In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Realm 
I  read  :  "  And,  if  Manchester  cannot  improvise  a 
respectable  imitation  of  medievalism,  what  can  be 
•aid  of  an  organization  which  ambitions  only  the  free 
use  of  Ltmehouse  Town  Hall  1 "  Here  I  fancied  I 
detected  the  thin  edge  of  another  importation  from 
America,  to  the  ingenuity  of  which  country  we  are 
indebted  for  such  abortions  as  "  to  enthuse,"  and 
the  latest  monstrosity  "to  parkhurst."  However, 
in  the  'Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,'  the  only  good 
one  I  can  consult,  I  find  the  verb  marked  "  seldom 
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used,"  and  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  present 
participle  in  the  year  1670.  I  wish  to  know 
whether  such  an  isolated  instance  in  antiquity 
can  confer  a  nineteenth  century  respectability 
upon  the  word,  and  whether  there  are  any  sound 
oratorical  examples  of  its  use  in  recent  times. 

TENEBR^E. 

[In  the  '  N.  E.  D.'  instances  of  use  are  advanced  in 
1818  and  1871.] 

'OXFORD  IN  1888.' — I  see  advertised  in  the 
magazines  of  1838  a  prophetic  poem,  just  then 
published,  thus  entitled.  It  was  written  by  the 
Kev.  Richard  Walker,  and  was  predictive  of  what 
Oxford  would  be  after  the  lapse  of  the  next  half 
century.  No  copy  of  it  exists  in  either  the  British 
Museum  or  the  Cambridge  University  Library. 
•Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  tell  me  of  an 
extant  copy  1  COURTNEY  KENNY. 

Downing  College,  Cambridge. 

SOURCE  OF  QUOTATION. — Lady  Barker,  in  her 
book  'Station  Life  in  New  Zealand'  (towards  the 
«nd  of  letter  xiv.),  speaks  of  an  "  endless  polka,  in 
which  everybody  danced,  like  Queen  Elizabeth, 
''high  and  disposedly.'"  May  I  ask  you  to  tell 
me  where  this  quotation  has  been  taken  from,  and 
bow  it  can  be  connected  with  Queen  Elizabeth  ? 
DR.  HENGESBACH. 

'  Louis  AND  ANDREA— I  should  be  much  obliged 
if  any  of  your  correspondents  can  give  me  the 
oame  of  the  author  or  translator  of  'Louis  and 
Andr6;  or,  the  Two  Brothers,'  a  tale  of  the 
French  retreat  from  Moscow,  which  appeared  in 
the  Halfpenny  Magazine  (London,  J.  T.  Keell, 
283,  Strand,  1857,  8vo.).  The  magazine  was 
discontinued  before  the  tale  was  finished.  Has 
the  story  appeared  in  a  separate  form,  either  in 
French  or  English  ?  W.  SANDFORD. 

FLOWER-LORE.— Would  some  reader  of '  N.  &  Q.' 
kindly  tell  me  of  any  works,  both  English  and 
foreign  (the  latter,  if  possible,  translated),  contain- 
ing legends  of  flowers,  plants,  and  trees  ?  I  know 
Cowen's  '  Flower  Legends '  and  Friend's  '  Flowers 
and  Flower-lore.'  Any  unpublished  legends  or 
folk-lore  on  the  subject  of  flowers,  &c.,  will  be 
gratefully  welcomed.  ERLINE. 

LOCKET.— I  have  lately  had  submitted  for  in- 
spection a  somewhat  curious  and  interesting  little 
relic.  It  is  like  a  circular  locket  in  form  and 
appearance,  about  the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  and  is 
evidently  of  the  workmanship  of  the  early  part  of 
this  century.  On  the  obverse,  under  a  slightly 
convexed  glass,  is  an  enamel,  having  the  word 
"  Victory  "  in  gold  letters  on  the  top  immediately 
over  a  small  miniature  of  a  naval  officer,  and 
under  this  a  naval  battle,  with  one  ship  blowing 
up.  Both  paintings  are  in  colour.  Then  about 
half-way  round  the  lower  part  of  the  enamel  is  a 


dark  navy-blue  crescent  with  five  or  six  gold  stars 
on  it.  The  reverse,  which  is  apparently  a  kind  of 
mulberry-coloured  tapestry,  has  a  little  gold  laurel 
or  bay-leaf  wreath,  beneath  which  are  a  death's 
head  and  cross-bones.  The  locket  has  a  gold  loop, 
such  as  orders  usually  have,  and  I  imagine  it  is 
commemorative  of  Nelson's  victory  and  death. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  recognize  it  from  my 
description,  and  say  if  my  surmise  is  correct ;  also 
tell  me  if  it  is  in  any  way  valuable  ?  H.  F. 

ITALIAN  QUOTATION. — Hitherto  I  have  failed 
to  discover  where  the  following  lines  occur  and 
who  is  the  author.  They  were  sent  to  me  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  famous  Italian  actor  Salvini, 
with  his  autograph,  to  add  to  my  collection  of  the 
autographs  of  celebrities.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
some  of  your  experts  may  be  able  to  furnish  satis- 
factory information. 

Euterpe  vanta  il  canto, 
Tersicore  cardie — 
Ed  !  io  qual  merto  van  to  1 
Parole,  poi  parole  ? ' 

TOMMASO  SALVINI. 
London,  7  Maggio,  1875. 

C.  E.  TISDALL,  D.D.,  Chancellor. 
[May  not  these  lines,  obviously  suggested  by  Shak- 
speare's  '  Hamlet,'  be  by  Signer  Salviui  himself?] 

SIR  WILLIAM  AYSCOUGH,  of  Osgodby,  York, 
knighted  December  1,  1660.  He  was  M.P.  for 
Thirsk  from  1645  till  secluded  in  1648,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1681.  Is  stated  to  have  died  in 
October,  1699.  How  was  he  related  to  the 
Ayscoughs  of  Lincolnshire?  Le  Neve  refers  to 
"the  pedigree  of  Ayscough  before  folio  19"  for 
particulars  of  his  descent  (Earl,  vol.,  p.  122). 
What  reference  is  this  ?  W.  D.  PINK. 

"  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE." — When,  and  by  whom, 
was  the  term  "the  fourth  estate"  first  applied 
to  the  British  newspaper  press  ?  POLITICIAN. 

WEARING  THE  HAT  IN  THE  KING'S  PRESENCE. 
— It  has  not,  I  believe,  been  previously  recorded 
in  print  that  Dr.  G-went,  who  was  Prolocutor  of 
the  Convocation  upon  the  occasion  of  considering 
the  legality  of  Henry  VIII.'s  marriage  with  Anne 
of  Cleves,  subsequently  received  a  most  signal 
mark  of  the  royal  favour,  the  king  granting  him 
his  royal  licence,  dated  July  9,  1540,  "to  use  and 
were  his  bonet  at  all  tymes,  as  well  in  our  presens 
as  ells  where  at  his  libertie."  The  original  docu- 
ment was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  M.  M.  Sykes. 
This  Eichard  Gwent  was  Doctor  of  Decrees ; 
admitted  Advocate  of  the  Court  of  Arches, 
April  20,  1526,  Archdeacon  of  London,  and  Dean 
of  the  Arches,  being  mentioned  in  Haydn's  '  Book 
of  Dignities '  as  the  earliest  who  filled  that  office, 
although  Thomas  Wodyngton,  Doctor  of  Decrees, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first,  in  or  about  1509. 
!  am  aware  of  a  similar  privilege  being  claimed  by 
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the  noble  families  of  De  Courcy  (Kingsale)  an 
Forrester,  and  also  of  the  like  (far  less  generall. 
known)  as  appertaining  to  the  Master  for  the  tim 
being  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  But  can 
any  reader  give  particulars  of  other  such  grants  b; 
an  English  sovereign  ?  W.  I.  R.  V. 

JOHN  KEBLE  AND  '  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.' — 
la  a  memoir  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Rickards,  printec 
in  Rivington's  '  Ecclesiastical  Year-Book '  for  1865 
p.  332,  there  is  the  following  statement  : — 

"Rickards  was  happily  instrumental  in  the  publica< 
tion  of  a  work  tbat  hag  attained  a  world-wide  fame  am 
passed  through  eighty-five  editions.  Being  an  iutimate 
friend  of  Keble,  a  duplicate  MS.  copy  of '  The  Christian 
Year '  had  been  lent  to  him,  and  when  Mr.  Keble's  owe 
copy  was  lost  in  Wales',  tbat  in  the  possession  of  Mr 
JRickards  was  the  happy  means  of  preserving  the  poems 
themselves  to  the  Church." 

Neither  in  Coleridge's  nor  in  Moor's  memoirs  ol 
J.  Keble  can  I  find  any  reference  to  this  subject, 
and  I  much  wish  to  ascertain  what  is  the  authority 
for  the  statement  that  Koble  lost  his  manuscript 
copy  of  '  The  Christian  Year '  in  Wales. 

GEO.  C.  BOASE. 

DAVID. — On  the  death  of  George  II.  Dr.  Samuel 
Chandler  preached  and  published  a  sermon,  in 
which  he  compared  the  late  monarch  to  David, 
King  of  Israel.  This  panegyric  was  immediately 
challenged  in  a  '  History  of  the  Man  after  God's 
own  Heart,'  to  which  work  Dr.  Chandler  replied 
in  a  '  Review,'  &c.,  of  304  pages,  8vo.,  printed  in 
London  (for  J.  Noon  and  others),  1762,  "  in  which 
The  Falsehoods  and  Misrepresentations  of  the 
Historian  are  Exposed  and  Corrected."  What 
was  the  name  of  "Historian";  what  was  the  full 
title  of  his  work  ;  and  where  and  when  was  it 
published  ?  JONATHAN. 

NAMES  OF  WOMEN  POETS. — Can  any  one  give 
me  the  Christian  and  maiden  names  of  Australe"e, 
Austral,  Tasma  ?  Their  poems  appear  in  Sladen's 
*  Anthology  of  Australian  Poets.'  Also  the  maiden 
name  of  Mrs.  Clara  Thwaites  ?  VERSE  LOVER. 

DR.  CONEGLIANO. — This  man  was  among  the 
staff  that  accompanied  Lord  Paget  to  Carlowitz, 
while  the  latter  was  acting  as  British  Plenipo- 
tentiary at  the  Peace  Conference  held  there.  What 
is  known  of  this  doctor  ?  M.  D.  DAVIS. 

ROBT'S  '  NOTES  OF  PARISHES  OF  JAMAICA.' — 
I  am  working  at  present  upon  West  Indian ' 
matters,  and  am  much  in  want  of  any  of  the 
above,  except  the  parishes  of  St.  James  and  St. 
Catherine,  which  I  have  got.  Should  any  one 
possess  these  pamphlets,  and  be  so  kind  as  to  lend 
me  any  of  them,  I  shall  be  most  grateful,  and  will 


return  them  as  soon  as  possible,  taking  all  care  of 
them  in  the  meanwhile. 

B.  FLORENCE  SCARLETT. 
5,  Tregunter  Street,  S.W. 


'  PENNY  CYCLOPAEDIA.' 

(8th  S.  vi.  389,  469.) 

Your  correspondent  E.  S.  may  like  to  learn  that 
the  British  Museum  Library  contains  an  annotated 
copy  of  this  work,  the  authors'  surnames  being 
appended  to  their  respective  articles.  There  is 
also  a  similar  copy  in  the  Brighton  Public  Library, 
presented  by  Prof.  Long,  the  editor  of  the  work. 
But  I  prefer  to  fall  back  upon  my  own  recollections, 
based  as  they  are  on  a  personal  knowledge  of  many 
of  the  contributors  to  the  work  in  question.  In 
the  present  article  I  propose  to  deal  with  natural 
history. 

In  that  charming  series  the  "  Library  of  Enter- 
taining Knowledge"  there   were  three  volumes, 
published  in   1830-1,  on   '  Insect  Architecture,' 
'Insect  Transformations,'  and  'Insect  Miscellanies.' 
They  were  written  in  a  pleasant,  easy  style,  and 
met  with  considerable  success.     They  were  pub- 
lished   anonymously,   but  whenever   an   original 
observation  occurred  the  author  attached  his  initials 
J.  R,  answering  to  the  naturalist's  name  James 
Rennie.     Now  it  was  reasonably  supposed  that 
this  naturalist  would  be  an  important  contributor 
to  the    natural  history  articles   in  the    '  Penny 
'yclopaedia,'  and  be  did  contribute  some  articles 
on  insects  and  birds  ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  write 
a  pleasant  chatty  book,  and  quite  another  to  pro- 
duce a  severe  cyclopaedia  article,  in  which  the 
science  of  the  day  should  be  tersely  and  accurately 
represented.     He  was  found  to  be  not  well  fitted 
'or  cyclopaedia  woik,  and,  moreover,  a  book  he 
lad  published  elsewhere  had  been  severely  criticized 
by  Waterton,  the  South  American  traveller,  whose 
career  had  formed  the  subject  of  a  droll  article,  by 
Sydney  Smith,  in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.    Rennie  also  published  a  little 
look  on  chemistry,  in  which  he  showed  that  he 
lad  not  gained  his  knowledge  in  the  laboratory, 
ince,  among  other  mistakes,  his  method  of  pre- 
aring laughing  gas  was  such  that  the  result  would 
tave  suffocated  any  one  who  attempted  to  inhale 
t.     This  book  was  severely  handled  in  the  pages 
f  the  Philosophical  Magazine. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Broderip,  the  police  magis- 
rate,    was  distinguished  as  a  naturalist,  and  his 
ame  will  be  found  associated  with  that  of  Prof. 
)wen  in   the    recently  published  'Life'  of  the 
latter.     Mr.  Ramsay  waited  upon  Mr.  Broderip, 
and  explained  to  him   what  was    wanted.     He 
agreed  to  write  the  articles  relating  to  mollusca, 
reptilia,  dodo,   &c,,   but    he    stipulated    that,   as 
he  should  have  to  give  up  many  pleasant  evening 
engagements   in    order    to    prepare    the    articles 


required,  he  must  be  paid  the  highest  price  that 
was  given  to  contributors,  and  be  allowed  payment 
for  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  engravings,  aa  it 
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would  cost  him  much  time  and  trouble  in  seeking 
them  out,  and  giving  references  to  them.  All  this 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  articles  furnished  by  this 
contributor  were,  no  doubt,  scientifically  accurate ; 
but  they  were  not  popular,  and  the  author  would 
probably  have  felt  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  make 
them  so.  The  illustrations  also  were  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  so  strange  that  I  have  seen 
wood-blocks  marked  with  the  word  top,  to  show 
which  way  they  were  to  stand  in  the  form.  On 
one  occasion  one  of  the  sub-editors,  Mr.  Bowman, 
wrote  in  the  margin  of  a  proof,  "  Can't  we  get  rid 
of  some  of  these  d — d  molluscs  ?  "  and  this  proof 
was  accidentally  sent  to  the  author.  When  Mr. 
Ramsay  called  upon  him  next  morning,  Mr.  Brode- 
rip  quietly  remarked  that  some  of  them  might  be 
omitted,  and  after  this  he  took  the  hint  in  the 
form  of  a  more  moderate  supply  of  molluscs. 

Another  distinguished  contributor  was  Prof. 
Edward  Forbes,  of  the  School  of  Mines,  in  Jermyn 
Street.  He  wrote  articles  on  insects,  fishes, 
and  echinoderms.  Several  of  the  professors  of 
the  Gower  Street  University  also  contributed 
many  articles  ;  those  on  botany  were  by  the  well- 
known  Prof.  Lindley,  while  Prof.  Royle  undertook 
East  Indian  plants.  The  familiar  name  of  Water- 
house  is  connected  with  mammalia ;  some  of  the 
domestic  mammals,  however,  such  as  Canidse, 
Bovidze,  Equidse,  being  treated  of  by  W.  Youatt. 
Anatomical  articles  were  by  Sir  J.  Paget.  Prof. 
John  Phillips,  of  Oxford,  was  for  some  time  a 
kind  of  monopolist  in  geology,  for  he  wrote  the 
article  on  that  subject  not  only  in  the  '  Penny 
Cyclopaedia,'  but  also  the  bulky  article  in  'Lardner's 
Cyclopaedia,'  and  that  in  the  '  Encyc.  Brit.1 

Dr.  South  wood  Smith,  whose  bust  adorns  the 
reading  -  room  of  the  Higbgate  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution,  was  a  resident  in  Higbgate, 
as  was  also  Charles  Knight,  the  house  of  the  latter 
being  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Cholmeley  Park, 
and  known  as  Ivy  House.  Dr.  Southwood  Smith 
lived  in  Fitzroy  Park,  and  a  pleasant  reference 
is  made  to  him  by  the  Howitts,  who  were  also 
residents  of  Higbgate.  Mary  Ho  wit t  thus  writes 
in  her  'Reminiscences': — 

"We  had  taken  him  [Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
whose  fairy  tales  Mary  Hbwitt  had  translated],  as  a 
pleasant  rural  experience,  to  the  annual  haymaking  at 

Hillside,  Highgate; he  was  welcomed  by  our  kind 

and  benevolent  host,  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  surrounded 
at  this  merrymaking  by  hia  five  sweet  and  clever  little 
granddaughters,  Gertrude  and  Octavia  Hill,  and  their 
sisters." 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  read  the  very 
satisfactory  information  conveyed  by  your  corre- 
spondents, MR.  GASC  and  MR.  GUT  (8th  S.  vi.  470). 
I  quite  agree  that  the  lists  of  contributors  which 
occasionally  appeared  on  the  part-wrappers  of  the 
'  Penny  Cyclopaedia '  ought  to  have  been  preserved 
when  the  volumes  were  bound ;  but  binders  are 
mortal ! 


I   have   collected  a  large  number  of  names  of 
contributors   to  biography,   geography,  &c. ;  but 
probably  the  preceding  details  will  suffice,  at  le 
for  the  present. 

Mr.  11.  J.  Mathews,  of  Brighton,  a  person: 
friend  of  the  late  Prof.  Long,  has  been  so  good 
to  send  me  the  following  corrections  of  statements 
in  my  former  article.  Prof.  Long's  first  wife 
belonged  to  Virginia,  not  Jamaica,  and  the  in- 
scription  on  her  tomb  with  reference  to  her  foster- 
brother  was  to  her  faithful  "  servant,"  not  "friend." 

C.  TOMLINSON. 

Higbgate,  N.    

FRANCIS  ALLEN,  THE  REGICIDE  (8th  S.  vi.  347, 
513). — I  am  much  obliged  for  the  answers  given  to 
my  query.  I  fear,  however,  that  the  Francis 
Allen  named  in  the  '  Remembrancia '  could  hardly 
be  identical  with  the  after  alderman  and  M.P. 
Francis,  "  son  and  heir  of  Francis  and  Winifride 
Allen,"  would  obviously  be  of  full  age  in  1582. 
The  regicide  survived  until  1658,  so  must  have 
been  at  least  one  generation  later.  The  records 
of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  would  probably  cast  light  upon  bis 
parentage.  W.  D.  PINK. 

PORTRAIT  (8th  S.  vii.  28,  74).— I  beg  to  thank 
ULSTER  for  his  answer ;  but  may  I  point  out,. 
as  an  offering  to  accuracy,  some  minor  differ- 
ences  in  the  arms  ?  On  the  arms  of  Cranmer  in 
the  portrait  there  are  no  cinquefoils,  nor  is  there 
an  escallop  or  on  the  fusils.  I  am  not  sufficiently 
conversant  with  heraldry  to  know  if  this  is  likely 
to  throw  doubts  on  the  identification,  and  I  may 
add  that  I  had  searched  Collections  respecting 
the  Norton  Family  (Add.  MS.  19143),  and  a 
'  Genealogy  of  the  Norton  Family,' '  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,'  1859,  but 
noticed  the  slight  variations  I  have  mentioned, 
which  made  me  think  I  had  only  a  clue  I  was 
unable  to  follow,  but  which  ULSTER  has  kindly 
traced  for  me  with  success.  ATEAHK. 

"  PLATFORM  "  (8th  S.  v.  26, 66,  190;  vii.  54).— 
The  objectionable  phrase  "&plankin  the  platform,"" 
used  to  signify  a  part  of  a  scheme  or  policy,  seems 
to  be  coming  into  general  use.  To  the  illustrations 
of  the  use  of  the  word  platform  in  which  the 
erroneous  reference  to  planks  originated  may  be 
added  a  quotation  from  Dean  Stanley,  which  I  have 
just  come  across  in  the  Hon.  A.  Elliot's  '  State  and 
the  Church '  (chap.  iii.  p.  26,  edition  1882),  in 
Messrs.  Macmilkn  &  Co. 'a  "  English  Citizen 
Series."  Dean  Stanley  is  represented  as  having: 
said  (but  no  reference  to  the  passage  in  bis  pub- 
lished works  is  given)  that  nothing  like  modern 
Presbyterianism  existed  after  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  and  nothing  like  modern  episcopacy 
existed  before  the  close  of  the  first ;  and  the 
quotation  ends  thus  :  "No  existing  Church  can 
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find  any  pattern  or  platform  of  its  government  in 
those  early  days."  That  the  dean  should  have 
thought  of  planks  as  being  in  any  way  associated 
with  the  platform  to  which  he  referred  is  as  un- 
likely as  that  that  association  should  have  existed 
in  the  minds  of  the  seventeenth-century  writers 
from  whose  works  extracts  have  been  given  in 
'N.  &Q.'  F.  JARRATT. 

JOHN  BRAHAM  (3rd  S.  v.  318,  444  ;  5th  S.  xi. 
8,  30  ;  7th  S.  viii.  187,  256).— In  the  Athenceum 
of  Feb.  23,  1856,  the  Illustrated  London  News 
of  the  same  date,  and  in  many  of  the  musical 
directories,  it  is  recorded  that  John  Braham,  the 
celebrated  singer,  died  on  Feb.  17.  Nearly  thirty- 
nine  years  after  that  event,  the  Athenceum,  in  its 
issue  of  Dec.  15  last,  corrects  the  error,  on  the 
authority  of  the  date  given  on  the  tombstone  in 
Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  viz.,  Feb.  16.  This 
should  be  placed  on  record  in  the  pages  of 
' N.  &  Q.,'  for  the  benefit  of  future  biographers. 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"  HER  MAJESTY'S  OPPOSITION  "  (8th  S.  vii.  69). 
—In  '  N.  &  Q.,'  7ttk  S.  xii.  468,  it  appears  that 
John  Wilson  Groker  (?),  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
for  July,  1831,  in  an  article  entitled  '  Friendly 
Advice  to  the  Lords '  (No.  xc.  p.  522),  stated  that 
when  Wellington  became  Prime  Minister  in  1827, 
the  Whigs  called  themselves,  with  a  grata  proter- 
vitas,  "  His  Majesty's  Opposition."  Authority  for 
the  statement  was  sought,  but,  so  far  as  appears, 
in  vain.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

De  Quincey,  in  1835,  wrote  of  the  Whigs,  that 
"  as  men  out  of  power,  they  could  not  coalesce 
with  those  who  were  in.  They  constituted  '  His 
Majesty's  Opposition ' "  ('  Works,'  ed.  Masson, 
1889,  ii.  221).  It  looks  as  if  it  were  a  recognized 
phrase  in  1835,  W.  C.  B. 

WHISKY  (8th  S.  vii.  29).— The  late  Mr.  John 
Gidley,  a  former  Town  Glerk  of  the  City  of 
Exeter,  has  in  his  '  Royal  Visits  to  Exeter ' 
(Henry  Besley  &  Son,  Exeter),  delivered  at  a 
meeting  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association 
held  in  Exeter  in  1861,  a  reference  to  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  word,  which  may  be  interesting,  if  not 
useful,  to  MR.  BAYARD  C.  DIXON.  He  says  : — 

"  At  the  lower  end  and  part  of  this  citie,  without  the 
walls,  flotetb.  a  goodlie  and  a  pleasant  river,  which  the 
Britons  called  Isk.  Ptolomeus  by  misinformation 
nameth  it  Isaca;  but  tbe  other  old  writers  named  it 
Esse,  Exe,  Exa,  or  Ezcestrum,  and  these  names  were 
long  retained.  I  may  here  mention  that  the  British 
word  for  water,  wysg,  pronounced  wusk,  gives  the  true 
etymology  of  the  name  of  our  river.  The  Romans,  who 
have  no  w  in  their  alphabet,  would  naturally  call  it  Isk, 
which  in  their  language  would  soon  become  Isca.  The 
Scotch  Gaelic  word  for  water  is  very  similar  to  the 
British,  being  uitgi,  pronounced  wish'',  other  rivers  also 
derive  their  names  from  the  above  British  and  Gaelic 
words,  as  the  Esk  in  Forfarshire,  and  the  Usk  in  Mon- 


mouthshire. It  will  appear  from  the  above  remarks 
that  whisky,  which  has  so  many  admirers,  originally 
means  water,  and  though  the  name  whiskey  is  alone 
retained,  yet.  the  true  name  of  the  liquor  is  uisge  beatha, 
which  means  water  of  life,  answering  to  aqua  vita;, 
eau-de-vie,  and  usquebaugh." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Gidley  gives  whisky 
both  with  and  without  an  e.  Dr.  Brewer  gives  the 
Gaelic  as  ooshk  a  pai  (water  of  health)  and  usque- 
baugh, Irish  uisge-d-bagh  (water  of  life).  I  agree 
with  MR.  J.  B.  FLEMING  that,  in  the  olden  times, 
in  Scotland,  "  knee-deep  in  claret,"  as  spoken  of 
in  '  The  Whistle,'  was  rather  more  than  a  figure  of 
speech ;  but  the  modern  Scot  does  not  take  unkindly 
to  the  comparative  innovation  of  "  Scotch  cold." 

ANDREW  HOPE. 

Exeter. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Nettleton,  who  writes  the  article  on 
"  Whisky  "  in  '  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia '  (1892), 
refers  his  readers  for  the  history  of  the  subject  to 
Morewood's  '  Inventions  and  Customs  in  the  Use 
of  Inebriating  Liquors '  (1824),  and  Scarisbrick's 
'Spirit  Manual'  (1891).  Our  forefathers  in  the 
seventeenth  century  seem  to  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  what  they  called  whisky,  or  I 
should  rather  say  usquebaugh,  for  themselves,  as 
I  find  several  curious  recipes  for  it  in  Mr.  Wed- 
dell's  '  Arcana  Fairfaxiana,'  one  of  which  will 
perhaps  be  acceptable  here  : — 

"  To  make  Uskabaugb. — Take  a  gallon  of  White  Aqua- 
Composita  [a  spirit  distilled  from  strong  ale  in  which 
sundry  herbs  and  spices  have  been  steeped]  and  put  it 
in  a  vessel  I.  Then  take  a  pound  of  musk-corn  fette;  an 
ounce  of  Cynamon,  3  sticks  of  Lycoris,  and  an  ounce  of 
fine  sugar.  Bruise  all  theise  and  putt  them  to  y°  Aqua- 
vitae  and  let  them  remain  there  12  Daies  and  etirro 
them  well  every  day,  and  then  poure  forth  y"  syrup  as- 
clean  as  you  may,  and  this  is  y"  perfect  Uskabaugh." 

C.  C.  B. 

See  article  "  Whisky  "  in  '  Chambers's  Encyclo- 
The  spelling  "whiskey"  is  not  recognized 
in  Scotland  as  the  correct  form  for  the  national 
beverage.  Irish  distillers  have  the  monopoly  of 
that  orthography  ;  and  it  is  left  to  Southrons,  like 
Thackeray,  to  talk  of  "whiskeyfied  gentlemen" 
('  Virginians,'  chap,  xxxviii.).  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  one-horse  chaise  denominated  "  a. 
whiskey,"  as  in  '  Childe  Harold,'  i.  69  :— 

Thy  coach  of  hackney,  whiskey,  one-horse  chair, 
And  humblest  gig  through  sundry  suburbs  whirL 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 
Helensburgh,  N.B. 

SIR  GEORGE  CHALMERS  (8m  S.  vii.  48,  93). — 
MR.  FERRIER  is  probably  aware  that  this  artist  is 
not  generally  included  among  the  foremost  Scottish 
portrait-painters.  At  this  moment,  however,  as  it 
happens,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  an 
admirable  work  of  Sir  George's,  in  the  Exhibition 
of  Scottish  Portraiture  opened  last  month  in  the 
Grafton  Gallery.  This  is  a  portrait  of  William  St. 
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Glair  of  Roslin.  president  of  the  Scottish  Archers, 
1768-1778,  which  fully  holds  its  own  among  the 
Itaeburns,  Ramsays,  and  other  "  lions  "  of  the  col- 
lection. The  portrait  is  unsigned,  and  has  been 
puzzling  the  critics,  some  of  whom  hare  attributed 
it  to  Allan  Ramsay.  A  correspondent  of  the  Scots- 
man, however,  has  proved,  by  an  excerpt  from  the 
records  of  the  Honourable  Company  of  Golfers, 
that  it  is  undoubtedly  from  Chalmers's  brush. 

OSWALD,  O.S.B. 
Fort  Augustus,  KB. 

"ORISONS,"  THE  USE  OF  THE  WORD  (8th  S.  vi. 
428,  495). — Your  correspondent  MR.  F.  ADAMS 
thinks  it  was  not  unlikely  that  it  was  Milton  s 
employment  of  this  word  in  '  Paradise  Lost ' — 
Lowly  they  bowed,  adoring,  and  began 
Their  orisons,  each,  morning  duly  paid, — 

which  led  the  late  Dr.  Kennedy  into  his  error. 
But  Milton  is  not  the  only  poet  who  uses 
"orisons "in  the  sense  of  morning  prayers.  Cf. 
Harte  :— 

The  midnight  clock  attests  my  fervent  pray'rs, 
The  rising  sun  my  orisons  declares. 

CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

^ "  HOTESIUM  "  :  "  THE  HUE  AND  CRT  "  (8th  S. 
vi.  444). — This  is  not  an  easy  question  to  fix 
finally.  Uthesium  seems  to  be  exactly  the  same 
word  as  hutesium,  with  h  in  the  third  position 
instead  of  the  first.  Both  are  very  ancient  words. 
Uthesium  is  the  prettier  word,  and  looks  more 
like  Latin  ;  it  is,  therefore,  likely  to  be  the  later 
coinage.  Uthces  is  not  in  Bosworth's  '  Dictionary,' 
but  it  is  a  very  neat  suggestion  none  the  less,  only 
it  looks  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  scholar's  inventive 
arm-chair  much  more  than  to  the  ruffling  world 
and  highway.  A  king's  command  to  be  out  does 
not  seem  likely  to  have  formed  itself  into  a  word, 
though  strange  things  happen.  One  thing  is 
plain  from  the  law  citations  given,  sine  uthesio  is 
equivalent  to  sine  clamore,  and  that  sense  much 
better  fits  "  hue  and  cry  "  and  the  old  common- 
law  process,  "with  horn  and  with  voice,"  espe- 
cially if  we  can  find  some  word  that  is  intimately 
connected  with  horn  and  noise. 

The  French  huer  means  to  shout  at  a  battue  of 
wolves,  where  they  howled  something  like  the 
wolves  themselves.  Hurler  is  to  cry  like  a  wolf, 
and  its  hu  bears  this  meaning.  Huer  means  also 
by  a  noise  of  cries  to  frighten  fish  into  a  net.  Diez 
suggests  hwa  and  hwchw—cwccw  is  a  cuckoo,  a 
bird  that  toots  or  hoots  two  notes — in  Welsh  to 
have  affinity  ;  they  both  mean  a  halloo.  But 
huchet  is  a  huntsman's  horn,  heard  at  prodigious 
distances.  Huet  is  a  noisy  word,  that  means 
howling,  hallooing,  hunting,  and  horning.  Huee, 
too,  is  a  howling  against  the  wolves.  It  is  also  the 
hunting  shout  when  the  wild  boar  falls,  the  horn 
blowing  a  mort.  Forhy,  Borel  says,  is  the  cry 
des  chasseurs  avec  le  cor,  a  hunting  cry  analagous 


to  that  of  "  so-ho."  It  means  outcry,  fors  or  hors 
and  hy.  Johnson  quotes  Carew's  '  Survey  of 
Cornwall '  to  show  that  huer  is  a  man  placed  on  a 
cliff-side  to  shout  to  those  below  the  course  taken 
by  the  pilchard. 

Hoot  is  to  make  the  noise  of  an  owl,  huette  or 
chouette ;  as  howl  is  owl  aspirated,  ululare.  Hoots, 
or  hootes,  plural,  requires  only  the  addition  of  ium 
as  a  common  ending  to  make  hutesium,  and  we  get 
the  very  word  wanted  in  Borel,  huz  =  crierie.  If 
we  write  it  hu-fes  we  have  only  added  a  euphonic  e. 
To  hoot  brings  us  to  toot,  and  the  tooting  horn  of 
the  old  mail  coach,  and  so  to  the  hootes  and  huz 
above  arrived  at.  To  toot  is  to  hoot  through  the 
long  horn  ;  to  tout  is  only  another  spelling  of  the 
same  word,  meaning  to  advertise  by  blowing  a 
horn.  In  "hue  and  cry  "it  is  further  cut  down 
still,  but  it  brings  us  back  all  the  same  to  the 
common-law  and  vivid  description  of  a  hasty 
pursuit "  with  horn  and  voice."  It  is  not  often 
that  the  law  is  so  picturesque  and  verisemblable. 

C.  A.  WARD. 

Chingford  Hatch,  E. 

May  I  respectfully  ask  MR.  MATHEW  what  are 
his  grounds  for  regarding  it  as  a  fact  that 
uthesium  is  "  an  earlier  form  of  the  word  "  ?  He 
certainly  cannot  have  based  this  opinion  on  the 
passage  which  he  quotes  from  the  so-called  "  Laws 
of  William  I.,"  for  he  is,  of  course,  well  aware 
that  that  passage  is  absent  from  both  the  earlier 
versions  of  those  laws,  and  occurs  only  in  the 
latest,  of  which  the  MSS.  date  from  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  which  the  best  authorities  believe  to 
have  been  drawn  up  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  I 
would  also  beg  leave  to  ask,  in  connexion  with  this 
word  hutesium,  or  uthesium,  a  question  which  is 
not  one  of  philology,  but  of  fact  :  What  is  the 
earliest  instance  of  its  use,  in  any  spelling,  of  which 
the  date  is  definitely  known  ?  K.  N. 

CHURCH  CHOIRS  (8th  S.  vii.  127).— If  the  ques- 
tion includes  foreign  churches,  the  answer  must  be 
that  there  are  many  where  instrumental  music  is, 
and  always  has  been,  employed.  For  example,  at 
Bheims  Cathedral,  where  the  stringed  instruments 
are  led  by  a  conductor.  D. 

At  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine,  South  Hack- 
ney, a  cornet,  a  euphonium,  and  a  clarionet  are 
regularly  used  in  the  choir  at  the  high  celebration 
on  Sundays,  while  on  the  greater  festivals  they  are 
played  in  the  procession  after  Morning  Prayer  and 
at  Evensong.  The  performers  wear  cassocks  and 
surplices  similar  to  those  worn  by  the  vocalist 
members  of  the  choir. 

G.  YARROW  BALDOCBC,  Major. 

MRS.  W.  M.  THACKERAY  (8tt  S.  v.  225,  336). 
— A  few  weeks  ago,  when  taking  a  walk  from 
Leigh  to  Hadleigh,  along  the  high  road,  I  found 
myself  passing  by  the  gates  of  Leigh  Cemetery 
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and  I  bethought  me  to  tarn  aside  for  a  few 
moments  in  order  to  visit  the  grave  of  Mrs. 
Thackeray.  The  cemetery  is  by  no  means  full,  and 
so  I  easily  found  the  spot  where  she  is  laid  to  rest. 
The  grave  is  only  a  few  paces  from  the  entrance 
gates,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  centre  road,  and 
consists  of  two  portions  of  ground  labelled  E  34 
and  E  35.  A  memorial  cross  marks  the  spot,  and 
stands  on  two  receding  blocks.  The  whole  of  the 
design  is  constructed  of  white  marble,  and  on  the 
upper  block,  from  which  the  shaft  of  the  cross 
springs,  is  carved  the  following  inscription  : — 
To  the  dear  memory  of 

Isabella  Gethen  Thackeray 

Born  1818,  married  1836  to 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 

She  died  at  Leigh  Jan.  11,  1894,  aged  76. 

At  the  back  of  the  cross  are  the  words  "  Dominus 
Illuminate,"  and  in  the  centre  the  letters  "  IHS." 

From  this  inscription  it  appears  that  both  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen  and  Anthony  Trollope  are  wrong 
in  giving  the  date  of  marriage  as  1837  ;  and  if 
further  proof  were  necessary,  reference  to  pp.  107-8 
of  Merivale  and  Marzials's  '  Thackeray,'  in  the 
"  Great  Writers  "  series,  will  disclose  a  copy  of  the 
entry  in  the  Register  Book  of  Marriages  in  the 
House  of  the  British  Ambassador  in  Paris,  wherein 
the  exact  date  is  given  as  the  "  twentieth  day  of 
August  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-six."  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

5,  Capel  Terrace,  Southend-on-Sea. 

GAINSBOROUGH'S  LETTERS  (8tb  S.  vii.  108). — 
Let  me  echo  LOSTWITHIKL'S  hope  that  these  docu- 
ments may  be  forthcoming  and  printed.  As  to 
"  Mr.  Buttall,  near  Newport  Market,"  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  Exhibition,  1885, 
which  consisted  of  works  by,  or  attributed  to 
Gainsborough,  contained  the  following  : — 

"  62.  Master  Jonathan  Buttall, '  The  Blue  Boy '  [t.  e., 
the  famous  picture  lent  for  that  occasion  by  the  Duke  of 
Westminster].  Master  Jonathan  Buttall  was  the  son  of 
Mr.  Jonathan.  Buttall,  an  ironmonger  in  an  extensive 
way  of  business,  living  at  31,  Greek  Street  (at  the  corner 
of  King  Street),  Soho,  between  1728  (if  not  before)  and 
1768,  when  he  died.  According  to  the '  Book  for  a  Rainy 
Day,'  p.  302,  be  was  '  an  immensely  rich  man.'  The 
younger  Buttall  continued  in  the  business  of  his  father 
until  1796,  when  his  effects  were  sold  by  Sharpe  &  Coxe, 
the  well-known  auctioneers.  These  effects  included 
premises  in  Soho  and  the  City,  a  share  in  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  many  drawings  by  Gainsborough,  and  pictures 
by  the  same  hand  and  others,  wine,  and  musical  instru- 
ments. It  has  been  asserted  that  a  '  Blue  Boy '  (for 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  more  than  one  version 
of  the  work  exists)  was  sold  on  this  occasion." 

Probably  the  Prince  Eegent  had  one  version  of 
the  'Blue  Boy,"  while  Jonathan  Buttall  had 
another  version  of  his  own  portrait.  LOSTWITHIEL 
will  find  in  the  Grosvenor  Catalogue,  loc.  cit., 
many  notes  as  to  these  pictures  which  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  Since  compiling  that  catalogue  a 
correspondent  sent  me  a  cutting  from  the  Wrex- 


ham  Advertiser,  Feb.  14,  1885,  stating  that  one 
James  Buttall,  of  a  Wrexham  family,  became  an 
ironmonger  in  the  Strand  (1  Soho),  and  made  a 
fortune,  retired  to  Wrexham,  bought  land,  and 
lived  in  Grove  House  there.  Jonathan  Buttall 
was  his  heir,  and  probably  his  son.  The  Advertiser 
further  states  that  Mr.  E.  Rowland  possesses  a 
tradesman's  halfpenny  token,  dated  1664,  which 
was  issued  by  George  Buttall,  ironmonger,  Wrex- 
ham, and  that  the  family  name  of  Buttall  dis- 
appeared from  the  rate-books  of  the  town  about 
1800.  As  to  the  'Blue  Boy,'  LOSTWITHIEL  will 
do  well  to  refer  to  '  N.  &  Q .,'  4to  S.  iii.  iv.  v.  vi. 
vii.  viii.  ix.  xi.  and  xii.,  as  well  as  to  the  Athenceum, 
1885 ;  E.  Edwards's  '  Anecdotes,'  1808,  140  ; 
Fulcher's  'Gainsborough,'  1858,  113  and  202; 
Cunningham's  'Lives  of  the  Painters,'  &c.,  1830, 
i.  353  ;  Mrs.  Jameson's  '  Companion  to  the  Private 
Galleries,'  &c.,  iii.  276  ;  the  Catalogues  of  the 
British  Institution,  1814  and  1834  ;  of  the  Man- 
chester Art  Treasures,  1857  ;  of  the  International 
Exhibition,  1862  ;  and  of  the  Royal  Academy 
Winter  Exhibition,  1870.  F.  G.  S. 

"PLATING  THE  WAG "  =  PLATING  THE  TRUANT 
(8tb  S.  vii.  7). — I  shall  be  glad  if  any  one  replying 
to  MR.  BALE'S  query  can  also  tell  us  the  origin 
of  the  term  "  Charley- wag,"  in  the  old  rhyme — so 
hateful  to  my  boyish  ears, — 

Charley-wag,  Charley-wag, 

Ate  the  pudding,  and  swallowed  the  bag, 

And  left  the  strings  for  his  mammy  to  nag. 

C.  0.  B. 

Another  popular  term  is  "  playing  the  hop,"  or 
"  hopping  it.;J  FRANCIS  P.  MARCHANT. 

Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 

"Up  TO  THE  SCRATCH  '  (8th  S.  vi.  426;  vii. 
34). — I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  idea  started 
of  this  phrase  meaning  a  witch  scratching,  and 
thought  that  perhaps  its  form  might  be  from  the 
popular,  and  once  commonly  received,  opinion  of  a 
witch  taking  the  form  of  a  cat,  Grimalkin  usually 
supposed  to  be  her  familiar. 

It  is  really,  however,  an  old  pugilistic  metaphor, 
common  enough  in  the  days  of  the  prize  ring, 
especially  when  it  was  much  patronized  and 
fashionable  in  the  days  of  the  Regency.  In 
another  sense,  taken  from  the  turf,  a  man  at 
Oxford,  some  forty  years  ago,  who  withdrew  his 
name  from  the  examination  lists  was  said  "to 
scratch,"  and  we  used  to  speak  of  "  scratch  fours  " 
and  "scratch  dinners,"  meaning  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent  forming  the  party  or  crew. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  little  anecdote.  Some 
little  time  since,  mentioning  to  a  clerical  friend 
in  this  neighbourhood,  where  we  are  not  by  any 
means  literary  people,  my  having  met  in  Lincoln- 
shire the  late  Hon.  John  Dymoke,  of  Scrivelsby 
Court,  the  Champion  of  England,  he  imagined 
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that  his  office  was  to  figbt  with  his  fists  in  a  roped 
ring,  a  la  Sayers  and  Heenan  some  thirty -five 
years  ago.  My  breath  was  almost  taken  away  at 
the  supposition  of  the  descendant  of  the  Marmions, 
•with  some  twenty  quarterings  of  great  families, 
being  imagined  to  be  a  prize-fighter. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  '  The  Universal 
Songster,'  1825-8,  voL  ii.  p.  130,  'Comical  Lun- 
nun': — 

She  rose  op,  and  squaring,  with  great  deal  of  grace, 
Said  she  was  up  to  scratch,  and  she  would  paint  my  face. 
I  thought 't  beat  to  run,  and  now  Lunnun  I  '11  quit, 
For  I '  ve  learnt  quite  enough  of  its  manners  and  wit. 
F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

SHAKSPEARE  AHD  THE  STANLEY  EPITAPH  (8tb  S. 
vi.  379,  466  ;  vii.  58). — There  may  not  at  present 
be  any  more  positive  authority  for  the  belief  that 
Shakspere  was  a  member  of  the  company  of 
players  attached  to  the  family  of  Ferdinando  Stanley, 
Lord  Strange  155(6)-94  (Earl  Derby,  1592),  than 
the  chain  of  title  given  in  the  1600  4 to.  of '  Titus 
Andronicus.'  If  the  succession  of  ownership  may 
be  timed  by  the  mention  of  patrons,  that  very 
popular  "  Romaine  Tragedie  "  was  first  "  plaid  by 
the  Right  Honorable  the  Earle  of  Darbie"  his 
servants.  I  take  the  statement  of  the  text  in 
preference  to  that  of  the  title-page.  Thus  the 
poet-actor's  earliest  and,  in  its  time,  most  suc- 
cessful work  is  evidence  of  his  connexion  with 
the  Stanley  family.  Of  course,  all  fanciful  or 
petulant  objections  to  Shakspere's  authorship  of 
the  play  are  overruled  by  the  review  of  its  text 
and  the  history  of  its  contemporary  and  antecedent 
drama.  JNO.  MALONE. 

"CHOSEN  PEOPLE"  (8111  S.  vii.  106). —The 
extract  from  the  Daily  Graphic  is  a  variant  (and 
a  poor  one)  of  the  story  current  for  many  years  in 
this  neighbourhood,  given  in  Gloucestershire  Notes 
and  Queries,  vol.  ii.  p.  222,  and  reproduced  in 
'  County  Folk-lore,  Gloucestershire,'  issued  by  the 
Folk-Lore  Society  in  1892.  It  is  said  to  have 
given  occasion  to  the  separation  of  Hucclecote 
from  the  parish  of  Churchdown,  and  its  erection 
into  a  separate  parish. 

E.  SIDNEY  HARTLAND. 

Higbgarth,  Gloucester. 

NEY  (8th  S.  vii.  128).— Ney  was  shot  by  the 
French,  and,  of  course,  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
"  a  mixed  regiment."  D. 

"A  MUTUAL  FRIEND  "  (8th  S.  v.  326,  450,  492  ; 
vi.  77,  514;  vii.  13).— A  reply  at  the  penultimate 
reference  under  the  foregoing  heading  proves  to  be 
on  the  subject  of  "  mutual  admiration."  Mr.  Swin- 
burne is  quoted  as  writing  of  "  mutual  admiration  " 
as  "a  phrase  BO  contemptible  and  detestable  to 


backbiters  and  dunces,"  and  then  is  described  as 
not  caring  whether  or  no  a  thing  is  "  logically  inde- 
fensible "  so  long  as  he  likes  it.  "  Logically  inde- 
fensible "  is  the  epithet  applied  by  PRECENTOR 
VENABLES  to  the  phrase  "a  mutual  friend"  at  vi.  77. 
The  inference,  therefore,  is  that  the  phrase  "  mutual 
admiration"  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  "a 
mutual  friend  "  as  to  logical  indefensibility,  and 
that  Mr.  Swinburne  champions  it  notwithstand- 
ing. 

"Mutual  admiration"  as  a  phrase  needs  no 
defence  at  the  strong  hands  of  Mr.  Swinburne.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  him  to  find  a  dunce — 
to  say  nothing  of  a  backbiter — to  object  to  the 
expression  of  mutual  affections  of  any  kind,  such 
expression  being  natural  and  in  use  by  the  best 
Latin  authors  and  those  who  have  followed  them. 
At  the  same  time  a  man  is  not  called  a  dunce, 
or  even  a  backbiter,  for  objecting  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  use  of  the  epithet  from  friendship 
to  friends,  and  its  substitution  for  the  word 
"common"  in  the  phrase  which  Dickens  made 
familiar,  notwithstanding  that  Thackeray  also- 
used  it  in  humorous  prose  and  Jane  Austen  and 
Walter  Scott  in  all  seriousness. 

It  is  not  the  phrase,  but  the  application  of  the 
phrase,  of  which  Mr.  Swinburne  undertakes  the 
defence.  It  is  the  thing  itself  that  in  his  view 
backbiters  and  dunces  contemn  and  detest.  Some 
might  be  inclined  to  add  that  these  are  not  always 
alone.  Till  log-rolling  is  unknown  in  literary  and 
artistic  circles,  mutual  admiration  will  be  liable 
to  discredit.  Even  at  Oxford,  if  the  nineteenth 
century  is  above  suspicion,  let  us  look  back  to  the 
seventeenth,  and  see  the  long  list  of  commendatory 
verses  prefixed  to  the  writings  of  some  author 
now  forgotten,  penned  by  the  members  of  some 
mutual  admiration  society  of  those  days.  Their 
best  excuse  is  to  be  found  in  what  Mr.  Swinburne, 
in  another  part  of  the  essay  referred  to,  calls 
"  Oxonolatry."  But  the  hearty  regard  of  Jowett 
and  Browning  for  one  another  is  pleasant  to  read 
of,  and  their  feeling  of  mutual  admiration  needs 
no  more  defence  than  its  grammar. 

KILLIQREW. 

As  MR.  HOOPER  seems  to  have  some  doubt 
about  the  correctness  of  the  use  of  the  epithet  in 
"  mutual  admiration,"  may  I  be  permitted  to  refer 
him  to  'Our  Mutual  Friend'  (7to  S.  vi.  396), 
where  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  that  "mutual" 
can  be  used  with  reference  to  things,  but  not  per- 
sons? F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

Much  ado  about  nothing  is  the  decision  forced 
upon  me  by  this  remarkable  discussion.  Nay, 
more,  a  wondrous  pother  over  something.  The 
expression  is  squarely  correct ;  and  this  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  BO  astonishingly 
written  against  it.  Mutual  means  (from  its  root- 
word  mutuus)  borrowed,  reciprocal,  interchange- 
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able.  A  is  a  friend  of  B  and  C,  and  therefor 
stands  in  a  relationship  of  loan  and  reciprocity  t 
each.  The  case  is,  of  course,  convertible.  C  am 
A  can  have  B  for  a  mutual  friend,  just  as  A  am 
B  can  hare  C  for  theirs.  This  sums  up  th 
whole  matter.  Let  it  henceforth  be  relegated  ti 
the  limbo  of  indiscussible  topics.  J.  B.  S. 

Manchester. 

Compare  Byron's  use  of  the  word  : — 

Who  could  guess 

If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes 
Since  upon  night  ao  sweet  such  awful  morn  could  rise 

'  Childe  Harold.' 

G.  L. 

THE  KING'S  EVIL  (8th  S.  vi.  345,  491 ;  vii.  53) 
— The  authority  for  the  statement  that  Clovis  was 
the  first  monarch  that  touched  for  scrofula  is  the 
'De  Mirabili  Strumas  Sanando'  of  Laurentius; 
physician  to  Henry  IV.  of  France.  The  state- 
ment has  been  questioned  by  English  writers  on 
the  subject,  some  of  whom  have  maintained  that 
no  foreign  sovereign  but  such  as  were  allied  to  the 
royal  family  of  England  ever  possessed  this  gift, 
which  was  originally  bestowed  upon  our  Edward 
the  Confessor.  Queen  Anne  was  the  last  of  our 
reigning  sovereigns  to  exercise  the  gift,  but  the 
Stuart  pretenders  claimed  it,  and  Charles  Edward 
is  said  to  have  healed  a  child  by  touch  at  Holy- 
rood  in  1746.  See  '  Chambers's  Encyclopedia,' 
'The  Book  of  Days,'  and  Cassell's  'Family 
Physician,'  under  "Scrofula."  Aubrey,  in  his 
'Miscellanies,'  has  some  curious  instances  of 
healing  by  touch  under  "  Miranda."  He  suggests 
that  cures  by  the  royal  touch  may  have  been 
due  to  the  prayers  said  at  the  ceremony,  but 
records  cures  by  the  touch  of  a  seventh  son  at 
which  no  prayers  appear  to  have  been  said. 

C.  C.  B. 

THE  ANCIENT  IRISH  CHURCH  (8tb  S.  vi.  508). 
— Amongst  the  works  by  Roman  Catholic  writers 
dealing  with  this  interesting  subject  are  :  '  Did 
the  Early  Church  in  Ireland  acknowledge  the 
Pope's  Supremacy  ?  Answered  in  a  Letter  to  Lord 
John  Manners,'  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Rock,  D.D. 
(London,  1844);  'The  Ancient  Irish  Church: 
Was  it  Catholic  or  Protestant?'  by  the  Rev. 
James  Gaffney  (Dublin);  'The  Church  of  St. 
Patrick,'  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Waterworth,  S.J. 
(London) ;  and '  Lectures  on  Church  and  Country,' 
by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  O'Brien,  D.D.  (Cork),  all  three 
of  which  were  published  about  the  same  time  as 
the  still  more  important  "Essays,"  by  Bishop  (now 
Cardinal)  Moran,  '  On  the  Origin,  Doctrine,  and 
Discipline  of  the  Early  Irish  Church'  (Dublin, 
1864),  written  in  reply  to  Todd's  '  St.  Patrick.' 
There  have  been  no  Roman  Catholic  rejoinders,  I 
believe,  to  the  later  writers  on  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land side,  such  as  the  Rev.  Prof.  Stokes,  Canon 
Healy,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Olden,  whose  '  Church  of 


Ireland'  is  a  very  able  and  ingenious  work, 
besides  which  this  industrious  writer  has  very 
cleverly  annexed  all  the  old  Irish  saints  in  the 
'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.'  Even  Canon 
Bel  leshei  m's  German  '  History  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland,'  which,  of  course,  touches  on  this  sub- 
ject, has  found  no  Irish  Dom  Hunter  Blair.  The 
'  Life  of  St.  Patrick  '  and  kindred  books,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Morris,  of  the  Oratory,  London 
(Burns  &  Gates),  have  some  slight  bearing  on 
this  point  ;  and  so,  too,  have  the  four  or  five 
volumes  on  the  Irish  State  Church  by  the  late 
Dr.  Maziere  Brady,  published  by  Longman  in 
the  sixties.  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  such  lay 
writers  as  Dr.  W.  Stokes  (see  his  '  Life  of  Petrie  '), 
Godkin  ('The  Churches  of  Ireland'),  and  Prof. 
Richey  ('  Short  History  of  the  Irish  People  ')  were 
not  exactly  believers  of  the  Todd-King-Olden 
school.  Quite  recently  a  neighbour  of  Mr.  Olden, 
the  Rev.  Canon  Courtenay  Moore,  Rector  of 
Mitcbelstown,  has  published  a  pamphlet  '  St. 
Patrick's  Liturgy  '  (Dublin,  Charles  &  Son),  which 
candidly  concedes  the  Roman  Catholicism  of  the 
early  Irish  Church,  although  still  maintaining 
that  it  was  independent  of  Rome. 

J.  COLEMAN,  M.R.S.A.I. 
Southampton. 

The  best  book  that  I  know  of  for  INQUIRER'S 
purpose  is  '  Geschichte  der  altirischen  Kirche,  und 
hrer  Verbindung  mit  Rom,'  by  Carl  Greith,  Bishop 
of  St.  Gall.  I  may  mention  also  Canon  Belles- 
leim's  recently  published  '  History  of  the  Catholic 
hurch  in  Ireland  ';  O'Neill  Daunt's  '  Catechism 
of  the  History  of  Ireland  ';  Maziere  Brady's  '  Irish 
Reformation  ';  Linigan's  '  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Ireland';  Brenan's  'Ecclesiastical  History  of 
freland';  O'Kelly  'a  '  History  of  Ireland,  Ancient 
and  Modern.'  OSWALD,  O.S.B. 

Fort  Augustus,  N.B. 

The  following  might  be  of  service  :  "  Healy, 
he  Most  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  &c.,  Insula  Sanctorum 
it  Doctorum.  Dublin,  1890";  second  ed.,  1893  or 
894  ;  "Cusack,  Miss  M.  F.,  Life  of  St.  Patrick, 
ncluding  a  translation  of  the  Tripartite  Life. 
"iondon,  1871."  The  former  is  the  work  of  a 
cholar,  and  is  written  in  an  impartial  spirit. 

J.  T.  F. 
Winterton,  Doncaster. 

LETTER  BRANDS  (8ts  S.  vii.  7,  127).—  The  fol- 
owing  extracts  from  the  churchwardens'  accounts 
f  this  parish  will  supply  at  least  a  partial  answer 
o  the  query  of  your  correspondent  MR.  DAVIS  :  — 

1711.  Per  Red  Cloath  and  cutting  tow  Letters,  1*.  6d. 
1716.  Pd.  Edward    Rogers   for   cuting   letters    and 
erving  them  on  the  poor,  1». 
1727.  Reed,  between  8  and  9  yds  of  Cloth. 
1727.  Coulering  ye  Cloth  which  was  with  the  Dyer,  &c., 


.         . 

1728,  For  Badges  for  ye  poor  people,  1*. 
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1728.  When  we  met  to  put  ye  Badges  on  ye  poor 
people,  1*. 

1728.  To  John  Yale  for  making  ye  badges  and  setting 
them  on,  2s.  6d. 

1749.  Pd.  for  drawing  the  Waittings  for  the  poor, 
10s.  6d. 

1784.  Pd.  Taylor  Dey  for  Badges  for  Poor,  7s.  6d. 

GILBERT  H.  F.  VANE. 
High  Ercall  Vicarage,  Wellington,  Salop. 

The  '  N.  E.  D.,'  under  "  F,"  gives  quotations  as 
under  : — 

"  1551-  Act  5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  4— To  be  burned  in  the 
cheek  with  a  hot  iron,  having  the  letter  F,  whereby  they 
may  be  known  for  fraymakera  and  fighters." 

"  1809.  Tomlin's  '  Law  Diet.'  F  is  a  letter  wherewith 
felons  are  branded  and  marked  with  a  hot  iron  on  their 
being  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy." 

ROBERT  HUDSON. 
Lapworth. 

The  nearest  approach  to  this  that  I  know  of  in 
the  North  of  England  were  the  letters  A  P,  for 
Allendale  Parish,  cut  out  of  red  cloth,  a  badge 
worn  on  the  left  sleeve  by  paupers  about  the 
middle  of  last  century  in  Allendale,  Northumber- 
land. Specimens  of  these  letters  were  exhibited 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  New- 
castle on  October  26, 1892.  R.  B. 

By  8  &  9  Will.  III.  c.  30,  sect.  2,  those  in  receipt 
of  relief  were  to  wear  a  badge  with  a  large  P, 
either  in  red  or  blue  cloth,  with  also  the  initial  of 
the  parish,  on  the  shoulder,  under  certain  penalties, 
and  without  this  there  was  to  be  no  relief.  The 
provision  was  repealed  by  50  Geo.  III.  c.  52. 
This  is  as  much  in  respect  of  the  subject  as  is 
sufficient  for  a  concise  answer  to  the  query. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

SETHIN  LEAF  (8th  S.  vii.  49).— If  MR.  HOOPER 
will  refer  to  'N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S.  i.  233,  463,  he  will 
find  two  communications  on  "Sethin  Planks," 
wherein  I  think  it  is  conclusively  shown  that 
Be thin,  or  what  is  called  in  the  Bible  shittim  wood 
(Exodus  x.  10,  13,  23)  is  not  unlike  the  white 
thorn — the  wild  cypress  or  cedar. 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD'S  '  CROMWELL  '  (8tb  S.  vi. 
448).— This  is  included  in  the  "Oxford  Prize 

Poems Printed  for  J.  H.  Parker,  J.  Vincent, 

and  H.  Slatter,  MDCCCXLVI."  There  is  inserted  in 
my  copy  of  this  edition  (with  plates)  a  Hat  of 
"  Books  published  by  J.  Vincent,  Oxford,"  among 

which  I  see  "Oxford  English  Prize  Poems 

complete  to  1839 Eighth  Edition."  Another 

copy,  however,  in  my  possession,  printed  for  the 
same  firms,  and  dated  MDCCCXXXIV.,  purports  to 
be  "  the  eighth  edition." 

In  reference  to  MR.  E.  WALFORD'S  most  inter- 
esting personal  reminiscences  as  to  the  reason  why 
Arnold's  poem  was  not  publicly  recited,  perhaps 


I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  the  following  from 
Bishop  Alexander's  lecture  on  Matthew  Arnold's 
poetry,  delivered  in  the  Museum  of  Industry, 
Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  in  1866,  and  subse- 
quently included  in  "  Specimens,  Poetical  and 
Critical.  By  the  Very  Rev.  William  Alexander, 
M.  A.,  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  Dean  of  Emly. 
Printed  for  Private  Circulation  only.  1867  ":— 

"Though  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  may  still  be  called 
almost  a  young  man,  my  first  acquaintance  with  his 
poetry  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  old.  Some  of  us 
must  have  been  present  at  an  Oxford  Commemoration. 

At  the  Commemoration  of  1843,  the  rostrum  on  the 

English  side,  which  had  been  graced  on  previous  occasions 
by  such  men  as  Dean  Milmau,  Heber,  the  late  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  and  Mr.  Kuskin,  was  filled  by  a  scholar  of 
Balliol,  Matthew  Arnold,  son  of  Dr.  Arnold,  Head 
Master  of  Rugby  School.  Report  Bpoke  highly  of  the 
performance,  an  English  poem  on  the  subject  of  one 
whose  memory  was  then  hateful  in  Oxford — '  Nou 
avons  change  tout  cela' — Oliver  Cromwell.  As  far 
the  recitation  was  concerned,  the  company  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.  Upon  these  festal  occasions  the 
young  men  in  the  galleries  of  the  Sheldonian  Theatre 
amuse  themselves  with  applauding  and  hissing  the  object 
of  their  favour  or  dislike.  High  above  every  sound 
are  usually  salvos  of  cheers  for  the  ladies.  These 
cheers  were  drowned  by  an  explosion  of  wrath  against 
an  unpopular  proctor,  so  eavage,  and  so  obstinate,  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  day  were  summarily  closed  by 
the  retreat  of  the  Vice-Chancellor.  The  Newdigate 
Prize  Poem  was,  however,  printed.  You  will  allow  me 
to  quote  its  opening  lines  which  are  now,  I  think,  a 
literary  curiosity.  They  will  no  doubt  remind  some  of 
us  of  one  of  Wordsworth's  noblest  sonnets  on  the  two 
voices  of  the  mountain  and  of  the  sea  [which  Arnold,  by 
the  way,  eipressly  refers  to  in  a  foot-note].  But  they 
form  a  singular  contrast  to  the  Oxford  Prize  Poems  of 
the  time,  which  were  almost  invariably  either  Heber 
and  water  or  Pope  and  water,  beginning  with  a  sunset, 
or  an  invocation,  and  ending,  de  riguew,  with  the 
Millennium  and  the  conversion  of  the  Jews." 

There  is  a  foot-note  to  the  bishop's  acute  but 
somewhat  unsympathetic  criticism,  referring  to  a 
book  that  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to 
be:— 

"  I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  referring  to 
two  essays  upon  Mr.  Arnold's  poetry,  by  the  late  Mr. 
William  Caldwell  Roacoe,  in  the  second  of  two  volumes 
of  '  Poems  and  Essays,'  edited,  with  an  exquisitely 
touching  memoir,  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Button." 

J.  P.  OWEN. 

48,  Comeragh  Road,  West  Kensington. 

ACHILLES  AND  THE  TORTOISE  (8tb  S.  vi.  462). 
— I  am  surprised  to  hear  either  that  "  a  number 
of  able  heads "  have  been  "  deceived  for  a 
long  stretch  of  years  "  by  this  catch  or  that  MR. 
C.  A.  WARD  should  think  that  he  has  explained 
anything  that  was  not  perfectly  understood 
before.  Surely  everybody  knows  tbat  the  sum 
of  any  finite  number  of  fractions  of  the  series 

—    -5  — ;    is  less  than   1,  and  that  Achilles  is 
a,  a  ,o  , 

merely  a  pleasant  example  of  this.     Coleridge  was 
perfectly  right.     Apply  the  same  process  to  time 
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as  to  space,  and  we  shall  find  both  Achilles  and 
the  tortoise  accomplishing  an  infinitely  small  dis- 
tance in  an  infinitely  short  time,  getting,  in  fact, 
nowhere  in  no  time.  The  paradox  has  no  more  to 
do  with  space  than  with  time,  or  with  any  other 
phenomenon  ;  it  belongs  to  the  nature  of  fractions. 
MR.  WARD'S  triumphant  solution  is  attained  by 
merely  neglecting  the  condition,  viz.,  that  Achilles's 
next  step  shall  be  equal  to  the  tortoise's  last ;  and 
in  his  desire  to  assure  us  that  motion  is,  after  all, 
not  impossible,  he  has  missed  the  point.  Let  me 
suggest  to  him  a  less  subtle  case.  I  have  an  apple 
to  divide  among  some  children.  I  decide  to  give 
half  to  the  eldest,  half  the  remainder  to  the  next 
in  age,  half  the  remainder  to  the  next,  and  so  on. 
How  many  children  shall  I  want  in  order  to  finish 
the  apple  ?  K.  F.  CHOLMELEY. 

There  is  no  connexion  with  divisibility  of  any- 
thing. Extend  the  time  to  two  minutes,  and  as 
Achilles  has  then  made  forty  steps  and  the  tortoise 
but  two,  he  is  eighteen  in  advance  of  the  tortoise. 
Therefore  they  have  passed  one  another  at  some 
period  between  one  minute  and  two.  That  is  a 
sufficient  answer,  without  determining  the  exact 
time,  which  is  at  twenty  nineteenths  of  a  minute 
from  starting,  as  the  tortoise  baa  then  travelled 
twenty  nineteenths  and  Achilles  four  hundred 
nineteenths  of  one  time  unit.  E.  L.  6. 

THE  FESTIVAL  OF  ST.  DECLAN  (8th  S.  vii.  24, 
112). — The  celebration  of  the  festival,  or,  as  it  is 
better  known,  "  the  Patern "  of  St.  Declan,  at 
Ardmore  is  not  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  have  shortly  stated  the  proceedings  at  the 
present  time. 

On  July  24  (not  December),  the  holy  day  of 
St.  Declan,  and  on  the  Sundays  immediately 
preceding  and  following  it,  the  country  people 
flock  into  the  village,  which  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fair,  with  booth?,  &c.  The  old  ceremony 
of  passing  under  St.  Declan's  stone  is  performed  by 
very  few,  and  those  invariably  strangers  to  the 
place  ;  only  hats  and  coats  or  cloaks  are  removed, 
and  there  is  little  discomfort  or  trouble  about  the 
process,  which  is  gone  through  without  any  such 
observances  as  described  in  Mr.  Hardy's  pamphlet. 

The  ruined  church  and  holy  well  of  St.  Declan, 
half  way  between  the  village  and  Ardmore  Head, 
are  visited  by  numbers,  who  perform  devotions 
usual  to  such  occasions,  not  omitting  a  draught  of 
water  from  the  well  with  a  small  douceur  to  the 
blind  woman  who  acts  as  custodian. 

Formerly  the  cell  near  the  old  cathedral  and 
round  tower,  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  St.  Declan, 
was  visited  by  great  numbers,  who  took  away  with 
them  portions  of  clay  from  the  interior,  which  was 
much  hollowed  in  consequence. 

The  observances  are  not  entirely  approved,  I 
believe,  by  the  clergy,  as  all  such  crowded  festi- 


vities lead  more  or  less  to  drinking,  &c. ,  and  going 
under  St.  Declan's  stone  is  distinctly  discouraged. 

The  writer's  reminiscences  of  Ardmore  go  back 
year  by  year  to  1844,  within  a  few  years  of  the 
date  of  the  pamphlet  from  which  MR.  HENDERSON 
quoted,  when  the  observance  of  the  "  Patern  "  was 
almost  exactly  as  described  above ;  so  he  has  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr.  Hardy  gave  a  greatly 
exaggerated  picture  of  what  occurred. 

St.  Declan  founded  the  see  of  Ardmore  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  the  bishopric  was  incorporated 
with  that  of  Lismore.  C.  E. 

EATON  FAMILY  (8th  S.  vi.  422  ;  vii.  114).— Dr. 
Basire,  by  his  will,  dated  "  Durham,  14  Sept., 
1676,"  left  a  portrait  of  Bishop  Morton,  whose 
chaplain  he  had  been,  to  his  daughter  Mary  Basire, 
wife  of  Jeremy  Nelson,  Prebendary  of  the  Church 
of  Carlisle.  (Of.  W.  N.  Darnell's  '  Life  of  Isaac 
Basire.')  An  engraved  portrait  of  Morton  is  pre- 
fixed to  Dean  Barwick's  'Life'  of  the  bishop. 
According  to  the  'Diet,  of  Nat.  Biography,' 
Theophilus  Eaton's  second  wife  was  Ann,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Morton,  Bishop  of  Chester  and 
Durham  (xvi.  341) ;  though  in  another  place  the 
same  authority  informs  us  that  Morton  "  died  un- 
married, having  early  in  life  resolved  to  die  a  single 
man  "  (xxxix.  p.  163).  L.  L.  K. 

CURIOUS  IF  TRUE  (8tb  S.  vii.  46). — Mr.  Hawker, 
in  his   '  Echoes  from  Old  Cornwall,'  narrates    a 
similar  "  evil  legend  of  the  West."    '  A  Legend  of 
the  Hive  '  tells  how  an  ancient  woman  reserved  a 
part  of  the  blessed  bread,  and  laid  it  by  her  hive, 
to  increase  her  store,  and  how  the  bees,  to  rebuke 
her  irreverence,  raised-  a  shrine  round  it,  showing  : 
How  holier  hearts  than  his  may  beat 
Beneath  the  bold  blasphemer's  feet. 

JOSEPH  H.  PARRY. 
Harewood. 

SAMUEL  BEAZLEY,  ARCHITECT  (8th  S.  vi.  204). 
— Beazley  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  rare 
and  enviable  personalities  whose  value  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  treatment  accorded  them  by  bio- 
graphical dictionaries.  Planche"  was  indebted  to 
him  for  his  introduction  to  the  green  room  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  I  feel  as  sure  of  the 
indulgence  of  the  Editor  as  I  do  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  if  I  transcribe  the 
following  passages  from  the  valuable,  but  unin- 
dexed,  '  Recollections '  of  Somerset  Herald  : — 

"Dear,  good-tempered,  clever,  generous,  eccentric 
Sam  Beazley!  He  died  in  Tonbridge  Castle,  where  he 
resided  for  the  few  last  years  of  his  life,  having  a  pro- 
fessional appointment  in  connexion  with  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway.  Many  years  before,  he  wrote  his  own 
epitaph  : — 

Here  lies  Samuel  Beazley, 
Who  lived  hard  and  died  easily. 
Alas  !    the  latter  declaration  was  not  prophetic.    He 
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aufiered  considerably  a  short  time  before  his  decease, 
and  his  usual  spirit  occasionally  forsaking  him,  he  one 
day  wrote  so  melancholy  a  letter,  that  the  friend  to 
•whom  it  was  addressed  observed  in  his  reply,  that  it  was 
'  like  the  first  chapter  of  Jeremiah.'  '  You  are  mis- 
taken, my  dear  fellow,  it  ia  the  last  chapter  of  Samuel.' 

"  Beazley  never  had  five  shillings  for  himself,  but  he 
could  always  find  five  pounds  for  a  friend.  Returning 
•with  him,  in  his  carriage,  from  a  Greenwich  dinner,  I 
casually  alluded  to  the  comfort  of  being  independent  of 
public  conveyances.  '  Yes,'  he  s aid  ;  '  but  I  'in  rather  a 
remarkable  man.  I  have  a  carriage,  and  a  cabriolet, 
.and  three  horses,  and  a  coachman  and  a  footman,  and  a 
large  house,  and  a  cook  and  three  maid-servants,  and  a 
mother  and  sister,  and — half-a-crown.' 

"  It  was  scarcely  an  exaggeration,  and  yet  he  was 
never  known  to  be  in  debt,  and  left  many  little  legacies 
to  friends,  besides  providing  for  his  widow  and  only 
daughter.  He  was  truly  '  a  remarkable  man.'  The 
work  he  got  through  was  something  astounding.  He 
appeared  to  take  no  rest.  He  built  theatres  and  wrote 
for  them  with  the  same  rapidity ;  had  always  'just 
arrived  by  the  mail '  in  time  to  see  the  fish  removed 
from  the  table,  or  was  going  off  by  the  early  coach  after 
the  last  dance  at  four  in  the  morning.  At  dinner,  or  at 
ball,  was  there  a  lady  who  appeared  neglected,  because 
she  was  old,  ill-favoured,  or  uninteresting,  Beazley  was 
sure  to  pay  her  the  most  respectful  and  delicate  atten- 
tions. Not  a  breath  of  scandal  ever  escaped  his  lips; 

not  an  unkind  word  did  I  ever  hear  him  utter His 

pleasant  sayings  would  fill  a  volume.  The  wit  was, 
perhaps,  riot  particularly  pungent,  but  it  was  always 
playful.  Building  a  staircase  for  Sir  Henry  Meux,  he 
called  it  making  a  new  '  Gradus  ad  Parnaesum,'  because 
it  was  steps  for  the  muses.  Some  very  old  brandy, 
pathetically  pointed  out  by  George  Robins  as  having 
been  left  to  him  by  bis  father,  he  proposed  should  be 
called,  'spiiit  of  my  sainted  sire'!  and  when  the 
question  arose  of  how  the  title  of  Herold's  charming 
opera  '  Le  Pre  aux  Clercs  '  should  be  rendered  in  Eng- 
lish, he  quietly  suggested,  'Parson's  Green.'  Beazley 
•was  essentially  a  gentleman,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  greater 
gratification  to  me  to  record  him  as  one  of  the  first  to 
take  me  by  the  hand  in  the  society  to  which  I  had  been 
so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  introduced." — Planche's 
<  Recollections,'  1872,  i.  28. 

Such  a  man  deserves  to  be  better  known,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  MR.  HEBB  will  succeed  in  his 
researches.  Is  any  portrait  of  Beazley  to  be 
found?  W.  F.  PEIDBAUX. 

Jaipur,  Rajputana. 

"  THE  BULL- ROARER"  (8th  S.  vii.  7,  98).— Two 
very  different  implements  seem  to  be  referred  to 
in  this  correspondence.  One,  the  Pacific  or  South 
Sea  bull-roarer,  which  is  a  piece  of  flat  wood  (also 
known  to  English  boys),  and  the  little  cylinder 
with  parchment  end  and  horsehair,  or  resined 
thread.  A  correspondent  in  the  United  States 
has  replied  to  me  direct  with  regard  to  my  original 
query.  I  forward  you  his  letter,  which  is  very  inter- 
esting, though  his  "  locust  "  is  not  the  bull-roarer. 
I  may  add  that  a  little  tin  cylinder,  with  one  enc 
parchment  covered,  is  sold  for  a  penny  in  the 
Belfast  toy-shops  ;  a  small  wo®d  beater  plays  upon 
the  parchment,  and  is  actuated  by  a  toothed  wheel 
which  rotates  when  the  thing  is  swung  in  the  hanc 
like  a  watchman's  rattle ;  it  is  called  a  Peter-Dick 


jut  the  original  Peter-Dick  was  made  of  a  walnut- 
shell  :— 

I  noted  your  query  as  to  the  'bull-roarer,'  and 
.bought  a  reply  direct  would  be  satisfactory.  In  our 
cities  this  toy  may  be  bought  in  the  shops,  or  from  street 
lawkers.  I  saw  one  not  long  ago.  It  is  apparently  of 
French  manufacture,  and  consists  of  a  short  cylinder  of 
sheet  tin,  or  thin  pasteboard,  with  a  piece  of  parchment 
stretched  over  one  end,  and  through  the  membrane  a 
double  thread  runs,  secured  by  a  knot.  A  loop  at  the 
other  end  of  the  thread  is  slipped  over  the  extremity  of 
a  stick,  which  is  held  in  the  hand,  and  by  which  the 
cylinder  aforesaid  can  be  rapidly  whirled  around.  A 
tittle  resin  rubbed  on  that  part  of  the  stick  where  the 
loop  engages  it  serves  to  increase  the  din.  Forty-five 
years  ago  such  toys  were  not  on  the  market,  and  we 
boys  in  Philadelphia  made  them  for  ourselves.  An 
empty  spool  from  the  mother's  sewing-basket  served  as 
the  cylinder,  a  piece  of  an  old  kid  glove  took  the  place 
of  the  parchment,  and  a  hair  plucked  from  the  tail  of 
the  nearest  horse  was  more  valued  than  the  string. 
Thus  equipped,  the  small  boy  went  joyously  along  the 
street,  whirling  his  locust.  That  was  the  name  we  gave 
them,  because  to  our  ears  the  noise  exactly  resembled 
the  song  of  the  seventeen  year  locust,  or  cicada.  Town 
boys  make  them  no  more,  they  can  be  bought  so  readily. 
In  the  rural  districts  it  is  probable  the  art  is  not  lost. 
Now  and  then,  when  the  summer  is  at  its  height,  we  hear 
the  living  locust's  song;  but  the  small  boy  has  all  seasons 
for  his  toy.  It  is  a  distant  relative  of  the  horse-fiddle, 
whereof  Hans  Breitmann  makes  mention  in  '  Weingeist.' 
I  suppose  that  a  drum  with  one  head  removed,  swung 
by  a  cord  of  sufficient  strength,  would  make  a  loud 
noise,  although  the  din  from  the  little  ones  we  used 
make  was  not  considered  agreeable  by  our  parents. 

"JOHN   E.   NORCROSS." 

W.  H.  PATTERSON. 

WHO     MURDERED     SHAKSPEARE   AGAIN,   ABOUT 

1730?  (8th  S.  vii.  9,  95.)— Is  not  the  reference  to 
Pope,  whose  edition  of  Shakespeare  was  pub- 
lished in  1725?  For  "Indian  King's,"  read 
Indian  Kings'.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  distant 
allusion  to  the  four  Sachems  immortalized  in  the 
Spectator.  D.  C. 

JEWS-HARP  =  JAWS-HARP  (8th  S.  vii.  88).— The 
name  of  this  little  musical  instrument  is,  so  far  as 
it  appears  to  show  connexion  with  the  Jewish  race, 
a  misnomer ;  but  of  this  MR.  RATCLIFFE  is  pro- 
bably already  aware.  It  has  no  special  hold  as  a 
musical  instrument  among  the  members  of  this 
race,  and  no  more  deserves  to  be  called  a  "  Jews- 
harp"  than  the  harp  of  any  other  people.  The 
term  is  merely  a  corrupted  form  of  the  French 
"  Jeu-trompe,"  literally,  a  toy  trumpet ;  but  the 
corruption  of  "jeu"  into  "Jews"  is  clearly  of  a 
good  age.  Timbs,  in  one  of  his  popular  works, 
has  it  that  the  instrument  is  called  a  "  Jews-harp  " 
by  Hakluyt.  Bacon  called  it  "  Jeu-trumpe," 
while  "  Jeu  trump "  is  used  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  (cf.  Timbs's  « Popular  Errors ').  In 
Bailey's  '  Dictionary  '  (1733)  will  be  found  "Jews- 
trump,&u  instrument  of  musick  ";  the  substitution 
of  "  harp ''  for  trump  is,  apparently,  a  later  growth, 
although,  of  course,  Hakluyt  points  to  an  early 
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use.  The  etymon  "jaws-harp,"  so  called  because 
of  its  being  "  played  between  the  jaw?,"  is  referred 
to  by  Timbs.  Altogether,  the  French  origin  of 
the  term  seems  the  most  favoured ;  and  this  leads 
one  to  the  conclusion  that  "jaws-harp  "  is  but  a 
"  matter-of-fact "  name  for  the  instrument,  in- 
vented by  some  of  the  old  folks  among  whom  it 
circulated.  C.  P.  HALB. 

Richardson  quotes"  Jews-harp  "  from  Hakluyt's 
*  Voyages,'  therefore  the  word  in  this  form  was  in 
use  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  too,  uses  it.  There  is  no  historical 
authority  for  "jaws-harp  ";  it  is  a  mere  guess. 

J.    DlXON. 

This  instrument  was  also  known  by  the  name 
of  "  Jews-trump."  The  Editor  has  furnished  refer- 
ence to  a  previous  communication  in  'N.  &  Q.,' 
4th  S.  ix.  180,  but  has  omitted  a  much  more  im- 
portant reference  to  information  given  on  the 
subject  by  the  late  DR.  RIMBAULT  in  1"  S.  i.  277. 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
The  Complete   Works  of  'Geoffrey  Chaucer.    Edited  by 

the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.    Vols.  V.  and  VI. 

(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 

So  far  as  the  announced  intention  of  Prof.  Skeat  at  the 
outset  of  his  task  is  concerned,  his  edition  of  Chaucer  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  It  is  pleasant,  how- 
ever, to  hear  that  an  extra  volume  we  were  among  the 
first  to  counsel,  containing  works  hitherto  ascribed  to 
Chaucer  or  included  in  general  editions  of  his  works, 
will  be  published  as  a  supplementary  volume.  The  two 
volumes  now  given  consist  of  the  notes  to  '  The  Canter- 
bury Tales,'  which  constitute  the  whole  of  vol.  v.,  and 
au  introduction,  glossary,  and  indexes  comprised  in 
vol.  vi.  Quite  impossible  is  it  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  information,  curious,  quaint,  diversified, 
felicitous,  contained  in  these  concluding  volumes.  There 
are  a  few  students,  perhaps,  who  know  what  a  delightful 
work  in  its  day  was  Thomas  Warton's  edition  of  the 
minor  poems  of  Milton.  Over  men  of  studious  tastes  il 
exercised  a  marvellous  fascination,  and  its  notes  and 
parallel  passages  might  be  read  with  unflagging  interest 
and  deligbt.  The  pre*ent  edition  of  Chaucer  inspires 
a  kindred  gratification.  To  extract  the  "  substanfic 
marrow "  of  the  professor's  criticism  is  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  Warton,  to 

Revel  in  delights 
Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams. 

None  the  less,  the  task  is  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable 
The  student  alone  will  be  able,  with  the  companion 
volume  open  before  him,  to  "  worry  "  through  the  whole 
from  beginning  to  end.  With  no  leisure  for  so  con 
scientious  a  labour,  we  have  yet  turned  to  the  fifth 
volume  a  score  times,  and  invariably  with  great  gain 
Absolutely  astounding  is  the  display  of  erudition.  In 
points  of  philological  interest  the  reader  is  prepared  t 
learn  much,  and  is  thankful  for  the  caution  that  the 
sun  was  probably  still  feminine  in  English  in  Chaucer' 
time,  as  it  still  is  in  German,  Dutch,  and  Icelandic 
that  Chaucer,  identifying  it  with  Phcebu«,  common!, 


makes  it  masculine,  and  that  "  Joce,"  needed  as  a  rhyme 
,o  "  Croce,"  is  a  Breton  saint  (Latin  name  Judocus) 
who  died  in  A.D.  669.  In  some  cases  Prof.  Skeat  cracks 
ho  hardest  of  philological  nuts,  as  when  he  reveals  that 
Atazir  or  Atacir,  long  a  crux,  is  the  Spanish  spelling  of 
he  Arabic  "Al-tasir,"  influence.  What,  however,  is 
more  surprising  is  the  amazing  range  of  reading  that  is 
shown,  covering,  as  it  appears,  almost  the  entire  range 
of  mediaeval  knowledge.  Prof.  Skeat  had  for  prede- 
cessors Tyrwhitt  and  Wright,  both  men  of  vast  scholar- 
ihip.  One  is  pleased  to  read  the  handsome  tribute  to- 
Tyrwhitt  which  is  paid  in  the  sixth  volume,  wherein 
;he  professor  speaks  of  "  the  honoured  name  of  Thomas 
Tyrwbitt,  whose  diligence,  eagacity,  and  discrimination 
mve  never  been  surpassed  by  any  critic,"  and  to  whom 
'u\\  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness  is  made.  To  other 
and  more  recent  scholars  Prof.  Skeat  owns  obligation. 
These  include  not  only  Englishmen — such  as  Dr.  Alex- 
ander J.  Ellis,  Dr.  Furnivall,  Dr.  Sweet,  &c. — but 
Americans— such  as  Prof.  F.  J.  Child,  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  Massachusetts — and  others,  led  off  by 
Prof.  B.  ten  Brink.  For  some  German  dealings  with 
English  subjects  Prof.  Skeat  has  no  special  admiration, 
and  some  of  the  conjectures  of  Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli  in 
his  edition  of  the  '  Confessio  Amantis '  of  Gower  are 
spoken  of  with  levity.  Especially  remunerative  to  the 
student  is  the  portion  of  the  introduction  now  sup- 
plied in  which  Prof.  Skeat  shows  at  length  and  illus- 
trates the  principles  of  pronunciation,  not  until  recently 
fully  understood.  The  glossary  is  marvellously  elaborate, 
and  will,  at  need,  go  far  to  supply  the  place  also  of  a 
concordance.  Wherever  we  turn,  indeed,  we  find  proofs- 
of  the  editor's  conscientiousness,  capacity,  and  zeal. 
That  the  work  now  so  happily  completed  will  be  final 
may  n»t  be  said.  It  is  possible,  perhaps  desirable,  that 
the  information  herein  given  to  the  world  may  in  a 
further  edition  be  otherwise  disposed.  However  this- 
may  be,  new  editions  of  Chaucer  will  be  founded  upon 
this  and  help  to  establish  its  fame  as  one  of  the  most 
monumental  editions  of  an  English  classic  that  English 
scholarship  has  supplied. 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Edited  by  Sidney 
Lee.  Vol.  XLI.  Nichols— 0  *£ugan.  (Smith,  Elder 
&Co.) 

No  single  name  of  primary  importance  and  but  few  that 
can  be  held  to  come  into  the.  second  rank  stand  out  in 
the  latest  volume  of  the  'Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy.' The  latter  portion  is,  indeed,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, principally  made  up  of  Irishmen.  Of  Norrises,. 
Norths,  Norton*,  and  Nugents  there  are  many,  but  the 
O'Briens,  the  O'Connells,  and  the  O'Donnells  surpass 
them  in  number.  Daniel  O'Connell,  the  Liberator,  is,. 
on  the  whole,  the  most  interesting  figure  in  the  volume, 
and  the  life  by  Mr.  Robert  Dunlop  is  the  more  welcome 
inasmuch  as  no  full,  unprejudiced,  and  trustworthy  bio- 
graphy is  in  existence.  Mr.  Dunlop  writes  judiciously 
and  well.  Of  O'Connell's  early  career  he  gives  a 
vivacious  account,  stating  that  when,  after  being  driven 
in  1793  by  the  Republicans  from  the  English  college  of 
St.  Omer,  he  declared  himself  almost  a  Tory  at  heart,  he 
was  nearer  the  truth,  perhaps,  than  he  thought.  The 
difficulties  with  Peel  are  treated  in  a  generous  spirit, 
and  the  final  collapse  of  O'Connell  under  the  attacks  of 
the  party  of  Young  Ireland  is  sympathetically  depicted. 
Two  of  O'Connell's  sons  find  also  a  place  in  the  volume, 
Morgan  O'Connell  and  John  O'Connell.  Morgan,  who 
died  in  1885,  was  during  eome  years  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  London.  We  were  always  under  the  impression  that 
his  name  was  Morgan  John  O'Connell.  Next,  perhaps, 
in  interest  to  O'Connell  is  Titus  Oates,  the  perjurer,  of 
whose  infamous  career  Mr.  Seccombe  gives  a  luminous 
account.  The  editor  has  comparatively  little  share  in 
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the  volume,  his  chief  contributions  consisting  of  Sir 
Edward,  Sir  Henry,  and  Sir  John  Norria,  and  George 
Frederick  Nott.  In  Note's  edition  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt, 
which  to  the  general  reader  constitutes  his  chief  claim, 
Mr.  Lee  finds  throughout  a  want  of  literary  taste.  Nott 
is  also  charged  with  assuming  unwarrantably  that 
"  nearly  all  Surrey's  poems  were  addressed  to  the  Lady 
Geraldine."  Of  the  three  Norrises  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
Lee,  Sir  John,  the  determined  enemy  of  the  Spanish, 
"One  of  the  most  successful  and  brilliant  soldiers  of 
his  day,"  was  also,  Mr.  Lee  holds,  "  incapable  as  a 
diplomatist,  and  prone  to  dissipate  his  energy  in  futile 
wrangling  with  colleagues  it  was  his  duty  to  conciliate." 
The  only  biographies  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  we  have 
traced  are  of  John  Norris,  of  Bemerton,  divine  and 
poet,  and  Marianne  North,  the  flower  painter.  A  very 
sympathetic  notice  is  afforded  of  Mias  North,  who  is 
credited  with  "  singular  charm  of  character."  In  the 
life  of  Francis  Oates,  the  naturalist  and  traveller,  by  Mr. 
Boase,one  of  the  most  competent  of  contributors,  Oates 
is  said  to  have  been  of  Meanwoodside,  Yorkshire.  Should 
not  "  near  Leeds  "  have  been  inserted?  We  omitted  in 
Mr.  Lee's  contributions  to  mention  Thomas  Norton,  poet 
and  lawyer,  the  associate  of  Sackville  in  the  production 
of  '  Gorboduc.'  Mrs.  Norton,  the  poet,  is  in  charge  of 
Dr.  Garnett,  who  holds  that  the  story  of  her  wrongs 
contributed  greatly  to  the  amelioration  of  the  laws  re- 
specting the  protection  of  female  earnings.  Prof. 
Laughton  finds  few  naval  heroes  with  whom  to  deal, 
but  there  are  a  good  many  artists,  of  whom  Mr.  Cuet 
and  Mr.  Graves  take  charge.  Nollekens  and  Northcote 
are  among  the  most  important.  Among  those  who  supply 
lives  of  men  of  social,  or  political,  or  legal  prominence  are 
Mr.  Courtney,  who  is  responsible,  among  others,  for  Sir 
Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas,  and  Robert  Nugent,  politician 
and  poet ;  Mr.  Ruesell  Barker,  who  sends  William  Smith 
O'Brien;  and  Mr.  Rigg,  with  Noy,  Attorney-General  to 
Charles  I.  Mr.  Tedder  deals  with  the  life  of  Julian 
Notary  and  that  of  John  Gough  Nichols.  Mr.  G.  A. 
Aitken  writes  on  John  Nichols  of  the  '  Progresses.'  Mr. 
Frederick  Norgate  deals  with  his  namesake  and  pre- 
sumable ancestor,  Thomas  Stanley  Norgate.  Nicol,  the 
Scottish  poet,  and  Nicol,  the  friend  of  Burns,  are  in  the 
safe  hands  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bayne.  The  Rev.  William 
Hunt  deals  principally  with  mediaeval  times.  Poor 
Capt.  Nolan  of  Balaclava  was  entrusted  to  the  late  H. 
Manners  Chichester.  Canon  Venables,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
Miss  Lee,  Dr.  Norman  Moore,  and  Mr.  Walter  Rye  are 
also  valuable  contributors.  Miss  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith 
talks  of  Dr.  Brinsley  Nicholson  as  an  occasional  contri- 
butor to'N.  &  Q.'  We  should  rather  have  described 
him  as  a  frequent  contributor. 

Hannele:  a  Dream  Poem.     By    Gerhart  Hauptmann. 

Translated  by  William  Archer.  (Heinemann.) 
IT  is  amietake  to  class  this  dramatic  poem  with  the  ordinary 
products  or  dotations  of  the  Independent  Theatre.  With 
these  it  has  little  or  nothing  in  common  except  the 
sordidness  of  the  setting,  and  this  seems  but  the  ring  of 
darkness  which  naturally  closes  round  and  environs  any 
great  light.  The  story,  to  Mr.  Archer  states,  has  been 
decried  in  Germany  as  sickly  piety  and  in  New  York  as 
awful  blasphemy  :  it  has  been  derided  by  M.  Francisque 
Sarcey  as  sheer  puerility,  and  condemned  by  M.  Zola  as 
on  "a  comparatively  low  artistic  plane  on  account  of 
the  large  part  played  by  mere  mechanism  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  effect."  Not  having  witnessed  a  stage  per- 
formance, we  cannot  judge  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  supernatural  effects  are  capable  of  arrangement.  The 
story  itself  appears  to  us  pure,  imaginative,  touching,  ex- 
quisite, with  nothing  more  at  which  to  carp  than  there 
is  in  the  deaths  of  children  in  Dickens  or  in  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe.  Driven  to  absolute  despair  by  the  cruelty  of  a 


drunken  stepfather,  Hannele,  a  peasant  child — nur- 
tured in  beliefs  blending  together,  after  a  fashion 
with  which  the  folk  -  lorist  is  familiar,  superstitions 
Christian,  pagan,  it  might  almost  be  added  universal — 
has  attempted  suicide.  Saved  from  drowning,  but  with 
the  frail  life  poised  for  departure,  she  lies  in  the  poor- 
house  attended  by  a  Sister  of  Mercy.  So  lying  she  is 
visited  by  visions.  Now  it  is  her  father  who  menaces 
her  with  further  chastisement ;  now  her  mother,  long 
dead,  who  calls  her  to  herself.  She  sees  angels,  who 
dress  her  in  radiant  attire,  and  bring  for  her  a  crystal 
coffin.  She  hears  celestial  harmonies  and  inhales  ravish- 
ing odours.  She  is  all  but  nubile,  and  the  man  who 
has  been  her  hero,  her  god,  blends  with  her  dream. 
When  the  bright  visions  fade  she  is  left  &  poor  ragged 
corpse,  over  which  bends  the  Sister  of  Mercy,  while  the 
doctor,  for  whom  there  is  no  more  use,  prepares  for  de- 
parture. If  this  is  blasphemy  we  are  astray  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  all  who  would  bring  the 
promise  of  a  new  and  better  world  to  lighten  the  gloom 
of  this  are  blasphemers.  Mr.  Archer's  translation  of  the 
dream  seems  admirable,  and  the  whole,  if  psychologically 
a  little  daring,  is  to  us  reverend,  human,  beautiful. 
How_  it  would  bear  stage  interpretation  before  an  English 
public  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In  Germany  it  has  had  a 
conspicuous  success.  In  this  country,  however,  with  the 
views  as  to  art  that  prevail,  an  ignorant  and  blatant 
minority  may  easily  mar  the  fortunes  of  a  piece  it  fails 
to  understand.  There  are  few  readers  of  imagination 
who  will  be  content  with  a  single  perusal. 

The  International  Directory  of  Second-Sand  Book- 
sellers, by  James  Clegg  (Rochdale,  Clegg;  London, 
Stock),  has  added  to  its  title  the  words  "  and  Biblio- 
phile's Manual."  It  contains,  indeed,  much  informa- 
tion of  interest  to  book  lovers.  A  large  portion  is  now 
devoted  to  public  libraries,  embracing  now  the  libraries 
of  the  civilized  world.  Lista  of  booksellers  in  Australasia, 
South  Africa,  South  and  Central  America  appear  for  the 
first  time.  There  are  lists,  also,  of  bibliographical  worka 
of  reference  and  learned  societies  and  institutions,  an 
enlarged  glossary,  and  other  noteworthy  features. 
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We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  came  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate," 

Contributors  will  oblige  by  addressing  proofs  to  Mr. 
Slate,  Athenaeum  Press,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

CECIL  CLARKE  ("  Catawaul "). — Look  in  a  dictionary 
— 'N.  E.  D.,'  for  instance — under  "  Caterwaul,"  and  you 
will  find  it  is  to  make  a  noise  like  a  cat.  Origin,  "  cat " 
and  "  waul." 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher" — at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  maka  no  exception. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


LADY  KATHERINE  GREY. 
(Continued from  p.  122.) 

In  a  former  communication  (8tb  S.  vi.  301)  I 
was  wrong  in  saying  that  the  fact  of  Lady  Katha- 
rine's death  at  Cockfield  Hall,  not  in  the  Tower 
as  has  often  been  repeated,  was  brought  to  light 
by  Charles  Knight.  Sir  Henry  Ellis  and  Mr. 
Craik  had  shown  this  earlier,  the  latter's  reference 
being  a  letter  published  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine in  1823,  which  letter  cites  a  MS.  by  Reyce, 
in  the  College  of  Arms,  stating,  "  There  lie  buried 
in  the  church  and  chancel  of  Yoxford  the  bowels 
£or  body]  of  ye  Lady  Katherine,  wife  of  Edward 
Seymour,  Earl  of  Hartford."  And  the  letter- 
writer  of  1823  gives  a  transcript  of  the  Yoxford 
register,  "  The  Lady  Katherine  Grey  buried  21 
Feb.  1567  "(N.S.  1568). 

The  funeral  of  the  countess  appears  to  have 
befitted  her  rank  ;  the  '  State  Papers '  contain 
references  to  it.  There  is  the  queen's  warrant  to 
the  exchequer  to  pay  to  Sir  Owen  Hopton  761. 
towards  the  charges,  and  Sir  Owen's  account  of 
the  expenditure,  which  includes  payment  to  the 
heralds ;  further  details  are  not  given  in  the 
calendar.  Again,  there  are  charges  for  the  house- 
hold expenses,  for  diet  of  the  mourners,  and  for 
"  cering  of  the  corps  of  the  Lady  Katherine  Grey," 
and  other  expenses  for  which  Sir  Owen  Hopton 


craved  allowance.  And  finally,  there  is  another 
warrant  of  the  queen  for  the  payment  of  140Z.  to 
Sir  Owen  for  household  expenses  and  funeral 
charges.*  "The  cering  of  the  corps"  doubtless 
permitted  the  long  interval— three  weeks — which 
elapsed  between  death  and  interment.  From 
Davy's  Suffolk  MSS.  (Yoxford,  262,  2766)  I  find 
that  evidence  of  the  heralds'  office  remained  in  the 
church  for  many  years.  In  1594,  and  probably 
much  later,  pennons  hung  in  the  chancel  displaying 
"for  the  Lady  Katherine  a  target  of  England,  and 
four  standards  of  arms,  2  France  and  England 
quarterly,  a  bordure  gobone  argent  and  azure." 
But,  to  my  regret,  I  find  no  mention  of  a  tomb. 

On  the  character  of  Katherine's  husband,  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  I  find  no  comment.  Mr.  Doyle, 
in  his  beautiful  '  Official  Baronage  '  (1885),  gives 
the  earl's  portrait  from  the  effigy  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  and  also  what  was  perhaps  his  sobri- 
quet, "The  little  Lord  Hartford";  it  is  applied 
to  him  in  a  letter  of  1605,  '  Winwood  Memorials,' 
ii.  52.  Whether  "  liUle "  bad  reference  to  the 
person  or  mind  of  the  earl  is  questionable.  The 
queen  did  not  restore  his  liberty  to  him  until  three 
years  after  his  wife's  death  ;  but  in  his  case,  as  in 
Katherine's,  error  has  been  current  in  regard  to  his 
detention.  He  is  represented  as  having  been  con- 
fined to  the  Tower  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nine 
years  of  his  captivity ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  he 
returned  to  that  prison  after  August,  1563.  Simi 
larly  to  the  countess,  his  liberty  was  restricted  at 
various  places  ;  first  at  his  mother's  house  in  Middle- 
sex ;  the  next  year,  and  apparently  for  two  years, 
he  was  with  Sir  John  Mason,  and  afterwards  with 
Sir  John  Spencer ;  in  1571  he  had  his  liberty. 
How  soon  after  Katherine's  death  he  remarried  I 
do  not  discover,  or  at  what  time  was  his  reconcile- 
ment to  the  queen  ;  that  perhaps  immediately 
followed  his  release,  but,  at  all  events,  was  pro- 
bably effected  long  previous  to  his  reception  of  Her 
Majesty  in  September,  1591,  at  Elvetham,  his  seat 
in  Hampshire.  The  entertainments  he  offered  on 
this  occasion  consisted  of  the  extravagant  pageants 
which  now  appear  so  foolish,  and  of  which  the 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  minister  to  the  in 
ordinate  vanity  of  Elizabeth,  and  thereby  to  win 
her  favour.  It  was  the  earl's  second  wife,  Frances 
Howard,  who,  accompanied  with  divers  honour- 
able ladies  and  gentlewomen,  when  Her  Majesty 
alighted  from  horseback  at  the  hall-door,  most 
humbly  on  her  knees  welcomed  Her  Highness,  and 
whom  the  queen,  most  graciously  embracing,  took 
up  and  kissed  ('Progresses,'  iii.  103).  For  the 
rest  I  find  that  the  earl  performed  the  role  of  a 
great  noble,  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  counties 
of  Somerset  and  Wilts,  and  of  the  cities  of  Bristol, 
Bath,  Wells,  and  Salisbury,  and  further  that  in 
1605  he  was  ambassador  to  the  archduke  at  Brussels. 


*  I  propose — with  permission  of  the  Editor — to  give 
the  details  in  a  future  communication. 
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We  might  think  better  of  him  had  he  raised  a  tomb 
over  the  remains  of  poor  Katherine  in  Yoxford 
Church  ;  but  the  queen's  disfavour,  and  the  view 
she  took  of  the  marriage  (the  validity  of  which 
was  not  allowed  until  the  next  reign)  may  have 
rendered  it  difficult.  The  earl,  however,  survived 
the  queen  eighteen  years,  and  in  that  space  might 
have  supplied  an  omission  the  more  observable 
when  it  is  found  that  elsewhere  he  was  a  great 
tomb-maker.  For,  according  to  Dean  Stanley,  he 
raised  the  two  costly  monuments  in  St.  Edmund's 
Chapel,  Westminster,  one  of  these  to  his  mother, 
the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  the  other  to  his  second 
wife,  who  died  in  1598.  He  may  also  have  pro- 
vided his  own  sumptuous  tomb  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  on  which  are  the  recumbent  effigies  of 
himself  and — if  the  guide-book  be  true — of  his 
first  wife,  Katherine  Grey.  The  earl  had  a  third 
wife  (curiously  enough,  another  Frances  Howard) ; 
she  survived  him  many  years,  and  apparently 
within  two  months  of  his  death  remarried  with 
Ludovic,  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  whose 
stately  tomb  she  shares  in  the  Chapel  of  Henry 
VII.  The  Earl  of  Hertford  was  eighty-three  years 
of  age  when  he  died  in  1621  ;  he  had  survived 
Katherine  Grey  no  less  than  fifty-three  years,  and 
it  was  her  grandson  that  succeeded  to  his  titles  ; 
by  his  second  and  third  wives  he  had  no  child. 

Charles  Knight  ('Popular  Hist,  of  Eng.,'iii.  164) 
had  discovered,  when  be  wrote  in  1857,  that  Kathe- 
rine's  great  chest,  with  the  royal  arms  of  England 
thereon,  was  still  preserved  at  Cockfield  Hall.  In 
Davy's  MSS.,  before  quoted,  there  is  mention  of 
"Lady  Katherine's  chamber,  as  they  call  that 
chamber  wherein  she  lay,  it  is  a  very  faire  roome." 
To  hear  of  such  relics  is  extremely  interesting,  so 
much  so  that  I  have  had  the  temerity  to  risk  inquiry 
concerning  them ;  but  archaeological  inquisitiveness 
has  not  in  this  case  met  with  sympathetic  response  ; 
or  at  least  it  has  not  reached  me. 

W.  L.  BUTTON. 

27,  Elgin  Avenue,  Westbourne  Park,  W. 

(To  be  continued.} 


LETTERS  FROM  LADY  ELIZABETH  WINWOOD. 
(Continued  from  p.  101.) 

I  am  unable  to  assign  a  date  to  the  following 
letter,  but,  as  the  Dowager  Lady  Montagu  referred 
to  in  it  died  in  July,  1648,  it  was  probably  in 
1647,  or  early  in  the  summer  of  1648,  that  Ralph 
Montagu's  illness  occurred.  He  would  then  be 
about  nine  years  of  age. 

The  gap  here  noticeable  in  this  series  of  letters 
will  be  explained  later. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  that  the  boys  at  Dr. 
Busby's  had  "  their  man "  to  lodge  with  them  in 
the  house.  The  "  disorders  "  which  they  com- 
mitted in  the  way  of  excessive  eating  and  drink- 
ing indicate  a  rather  lax  discipline  on  the  part  of 


the  school  authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
reliance  which  the  writer  places  in  the  doctor's 
care  of  her  little  grandson  shows  the  confidence 
the  relatives  of  his  pupils  bad  in  him. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  letter  to  Lady 
Win  wood  has  not  been  found  : — 

From  Lady  Elizabeth  Winwood  to  her  son-in-law, 
Edward,  Second  Barou  Montagu  of  Boughton.  Original 
letter  at  Ditton  Park. 

HONOKABLB  LoED,— The  letter  I  send  heere  with  will 
acquaint  your  Lord8h  with  the  occasione  of  my  now 
writinge  and  aendinge  this  bearrer  exsprerlie  to  you — it 
hath  pleased  God  to  visit  poor  Raphe  Montague  with 
the  small  Pox — it  seemes  hee  fell  sicke  one  thorsdaie 
last,  but  I  herd  not  anie  thinge  of  it  tell  yestordaie  Night, 
which  was  the  Lordes  daie,  so  I  sent  one  perposlie  this 
morninge  to  Mr  Busby,  to  knowe  of  him  for  what  con- 
ditione  the  poore  Child  was  in,  in  the  mene  time  M* 
Busby  write  this  letter  to  me  by  Monsor  ther  man,  it 
much  troubleth  me  forfeare  the  poore  Childe  should  dooe 
other  wise  than  well,  but  I  hope  the  Lorde  in  mercie 
maie  please  to  spare  his  life.  Mr  Busby  had  remoufed 
him  to  aplaice  in  the  stable  yarde  on  fridaie  last  as  soone 
as  they  sawe  what  it  was  likelie  to  be,  and  then  hee  sent 
Monsor  one  fridaie  Night  to  Docktor  Wrighte  to  desire 
him  to  come  to  see  the  Childe  and  to  confere  about  him, 
and  Docktor  Wrighte  had  been  verie  ille  of  a  distempor, 
and  kepte  his  beade  2  or  thre  daies,  and  since  that  it 
seemes  he  had  a  bemmer  fell  downe  in  to  his  foote  that 
hee  was  lame  and  not  able  to  gooe  himselfe  but  sent  the 
epoticarie  with  such  things  as  hee  thoughte  were  best 
for  the  Childe  to  take,  and  pretended  to  send  a  nurs  to 
looke  to  him,  but  your  Lordsh  will  see  by  the  letter  that 
they  neather  like  of  the  epotticarie  nor  the  nurs  to  come 
to  him,  and  for  my  parte  the  Childe  hath  been  ille  these 
5  daies  and  now  for  the  midest  of  them,  and  Mr  Busby 
is  BO  confident  of  his  well  beinge,  that  I  dare  not  aduise 
to  admyte  eayther  of  the  nurses  comings  to  him,  ore  of 
the  epotticaries  giuing  of  him  anie  thinge,  but  beinge  the 
Childe  is  so  fare  ordered  by  him,  I  thinke  to  releiue  him 
holie  to  Mr  Busbys  and  the  woman  to  whome  they  re- 
moufed him  for  there  care,  for  if  there  should  be  anie 
alteration  made  now  I  feare  it  wolde  discontent  both  Mr 
Busby  and  the  woman  where  hee  is  to :  but  I  earnestlie 
desire  that  your  Lordsh  will  wright  your  intentiones  to 
Mr  Busby  yourselfe  howyou  will  plese  to  haue  him  ordered. 
I  hope  Mr  Busby's  lettor  will  giue  your  [«'c]  full  satis- 
factione  for  his  loue  and  care  hee  exspresis  toardes  him. 
As  for  your  Bonne  Edwarde  he  contine ws  verie  well  still 
but  I  aduise  hee  should  lodge  at  my  Ladie  Montagews,  in 
Regarde  if  hee  should  falle  sicke  as  his  brother  did  they 
wold  presentlie  send  him  from  Mr  Busbyes  as  they  did 
Raphe,  and  that  wold  be  verie  dangerous  for  him,  where 
as  if  hee  should  fall  sicke  at  my  Ladie  Montagews  hee 
may  continue  there,  and  haue  what  ners  and  wli 
attendance  you  plese,  bee  and  his  man  still  dyet 
Mr  busbie,  and  be  gooe  still  to  Skolle  as  long  as  hee 
well.  I  am  of  Mr  Busbies  mind  thay  haue  Ridden  ex- 
stremlie,  and  the  weather  hath  been  extremlie  hoot  and 

then  haue  drounck  offten  at  all  hourres beere  when 

they  were  hotte  by  the and  Eate  extremlie  at  alt 

plases.  All  this  disordere  must  nedes  euer  heate  ther 
blods,  and  put  them  into  verie  greate  distempors,  and  I 
be  leave  Bettie  had  comyted  the  same  desordors,  and 
will  dooe  the  like  still,  as  long  as  she  is  abroad,  and  with 
out  thes  desordores,  verie  manic  fall  eicke  and  die,  my 
cousin  Olliuer  fell  eicke  at  Quairiton  at  my  sonnes  and 
died  there,  and  my  La:  Angelde  [sic]  latlie  dead  and 
manie  frentles  and  aquaintences  euerie  where :  ac 
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leauinije  to  troble  your  Lord  anie  longer I  rest  your 

Lordsh  mother  &  seruant.  ELIZA:  WIN  WOOD. 

I  prate  be  plesed  to  wright  your  pleasure  to  Mr  Boaby 
concerninge  your  sonnes,  and  to  my  Ladie  Montagew,  by 
this  bearror,  for  I  am  verie  (earfull  to  aduise  anie  thinge 
but  what  you  like  best  of. 

Some  particulars  relating  to  "  Bettie  "  will  ba 
given  in  connexion  with  a  future  letter. 

CHAS.  WISE. 

Weekley,  Kettering. 

(To  be  continued.) 

SOURCE  OP  THE  PERSIAN  TALES  OP  'LES 

M1LLE  ET  UN  JOURS.' 

(Continued  from  p.  126.) 

III. 

Before  proceeding  to  offer  some  remarks  on  tales 
in  Pe"tis's  '  Les  Mille  et  un  Jours,'  the  Persian 
collection  of  Hubbi,  and  the  Turkish  '  Faraj,'  it 
may  perhaps  be  well  to  say  that  the  Turkish  story- 
book is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  Persian  work 
bearing  the  same  title,  '  Al-Faraj  ba'd  al-Shiddab,' 
or  Joy  after  Distress,  which  was  translated  from 
the  Arabic  of  Zenukbi,  and  is  of  a  quite  different 
description,  as  may  at  once  be  seen  from  the  sub- 
jects of  the  thirteen  bubs,  or  sections,  into  which 
it  is  divided  : — 

1.  Joy  after  distress. 

2.  Histories  of  men  finding  ease  after  calamities. 

3.  Histories  of  men  finding  ease  by  aid  of  prayer,  &c. 

4.  Histories  of  men  finding  ease  by  turning  aside  the 
wrath  of  kings. 

5.  Prisoners  released  by  God's  favour. 

6.  Distressed    persons    who    obtained    deliverance 
through  visions. 

7.  Persons  in  peril  saved  by  God. 

8.  Persons  saved  when  at  the  point  of  death. 

9.  Persons  saved  from  dangerous  beasts. 

10.  Persons  who  laboured  under  grievous  sickness,  and 
then  obtained  recovery  from  God. 

11.  Persons  captured  by  robbers  who  obtained  deliver- 
ance through  God's  grace. 

12.  Of  divers  men  who  were  in  peril,  and  afterwards 
exchanged  it  for  security. 

13.  Men  who  suffered  the  pains  of  love,  but  afterwards 
obtained  their  hearts'  desire,  and  experienced  joy  after 
affliction. 

Among  the  countless  examples  of  "ease"  coming 
after  "difficulties  "  is  that  of  a  poor  woman  whose 
crop  was  destroyed,  and  who  got  an  equivalent 
through  her  prayers  ;  that  of  a  prisoner  who  took 
omens  from  the  Kurau  (after  the  manner  of  the 
•*Sortes  Virgilianse '),  and  at  last,  obtaining  a 
favourable  one,  was  released  ;  that  of  Hasan  of 
Basra  (a  Sufi  saint),  who  was  delivered  from  the 
wrath  of  Hajaj  by  virtue  of  repeating  the  words 
of  God  (out  of  the  Kui;in).  As  a  specimen  of  the 
tales  in  the  thirteenth  section  (treating  of  distressed 
lovers),  the  outline  of  the  first  recital  may  suffice  : 
Omar  bin  Duwair  falls  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  his  uncle,  who  refuses  to  bestow  her  on  him, 
whereupon  he  goes  at  night  to  his  uncle's  house, 
where  he  is  seized,  haled  before  the  judge  (kdzi), 


and  accused  of  being  a  robber.  The  judge  divines 
the  secret  of  the  affair,  however,  and  orders  the 
girl  to  be  given  to  him  in  marriage,  furnishing  her 
dowry  out  of  his  own  funds,  and  conferring  other 
favours  upon  him.  This  Persian  '  Faraj '  is  a 
great  favourite  among  devout,  "  serious- minded" 
Mohammedans. 

And  now  we  may  glance  at  a  few  of  the  recitals 
in  Pe"tis's  work  which  are  also  found  in  one  or 
both  of  the  Eastern  collection".  A  number  of  the 
tales  which  are  separate  recitals  in  the  Turkish 
'  Faraj  '  and  the  Persian  collection  of  Hubbf  are 
interwoven  with  others  in  P4tis,  and  doubtless 
he  found  them  thus  in  the  work  of  his  friend  the 
Dervish  Mukhlis.  The  frame-story,  of  the  Princess 
Farrukhcaz,  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  preceding 
paper. 

The  story  of  King  Ruzvanshah  and  Princess 
Sheristflai  (No.  2  of  Pe"tis,  15  of  Hubbi,  and  4 
of  'Faraj' — hereafter,  for  brevity's  sake,  H.  and 
F.)  belongs  to  that  very  wide  story-cycle  of  which 
the  motif  is  that  when  a  superhuman  being — 
always  a  female — espouses  an  ordinary  mortal, 
certain  conditions  are  imposed  upon  him,  the 
breach  of  which  results  in  their  separation,  some- 
times perpetual,  but  generally  only  temporary,  of 
which  the  Hindu  story  of  Pururavas  and  Urvasi, 
the  well  -  known  classical  (perhaps  originally 
Milesian)  myth  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  the 
mediaeval  French  romance  of  Melusina  are  the 
most  notable  examples,  and  variants  or  analogues 
are  current  among  almost  all  races  of  mankind. 

The  story  of  Prince  Fazlullah  (No.  4a  of  P6tis, 
16  of  H.,  2  of  F.),  which  is  an  excellent  example 
of  Oriental  humour,  is  also  found,  in  a  somewhat 
varied  form,  in  the  Breslau- printed  Arabic  text  of 
*  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights.' 

In  the  history  of  the  Vazfr  Atalmulc=]  Aletn- 
'1-Mulk  (a  member  of  the  general  story  of '  Bedred- 
din  Lolo,'  No.  5  of  P.,  19  of  H.,  11  of  F.),  we 
have  an  interesting  variant  of  the  fine  old  ballad 
of  c  The  Heir  of  Linne,'  most  of  the  known  versions 
of  which  are  cited  in  the  second  volume  of  my 
'Popular  Tales  and  Fictions:  their  Migrations 
and  Transformations,'  1887. 

The  story  of  Prince  Sayf  el-Muliik  (No.  56  of 
Pe"tis,  F.  26),  who  fell  in  love  on  seeing  the  por- 
trait of  a  beautiful  damsel,  and  after  wandering 
over  the  world  in  quest  of  the  original,  and  en- 
countering unheard-of  perils  and  hardships^  at 
length  discovers  that  she  was  one  of  the  favourites 
of  King  Solomon,  and  so  bad  long  been  "  dead, 
and  buried,  and  embalmed,"  is  not  only  a  member 
of  the  '  Arabian  Nights,'  but  exists  as  a  separate 
tale  in  MSS.  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
and  the  Bodleian  Library. 

The  diverting  tale  of  Malik  and  Sbirin  (P.  5c., 
H.  26,  F.  13)  has  its  variants  in  the  story  of '  The 
Labourer  and  the  Flying  Chair'  in  Jonathan 
Scott's  'Tales,  Anecdotes,  and  Letters  from  the 
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Arabic  and  Persian ';  the  familiar  tale  of  the 
Ebony  Horse  in  the  'Arabian  Nights';  the  old 
French  romance  of  'Cldomades  and  Clarecuonde'; 
and  probably  the  original  is  found  in  the  story  of 
the  weaver  who  personated  Vishna,  in  the  '  Pan- 
chatantra,'  an  old  Sanskrit  collection  of  apologues 
— see  my  essay  '  On  the  Magical  Elements  in 
Chaucer's  "Squire's  Tale,"  with  Analogues,'  printed 
for  the  Chaucer  Society,'  1889. 

Petis's  '  Histoire  de  la  Belle  Arouya '  (No.  5f, 
H.  25,  F.  12)  is  a  variant  of  a  very  wide-spread 
tale,  in  which  a  virtuous  wife  cleverly  punishes 
her  licentious  admirers  by  ranking  with  each  of 
them  an  assignation  at  her  house,  at  different 
hours,  and  successively  locking  them  in  a  cabinet 
specially  contrived  for  her  purpose.  The  prototype, 
at  all  events  the  oldest  known  form,  is  the  story 
of  Upakosa,  in  Somadeva's  '  Katba  Sarit  Sagara ' 
(Ocean  of  the  Streams  of  Narrative),  derived 
from  the  '  Vrihat  KatH '  of  Gunadhya,  sixth 
century  ;  as  a  fabliau  it  exists  under  the  title  of 
'  Constant  du  Hamel;  ou,  la  Dame  qui  atrappa  un 
Pretre,  un  Prevost,  et  un  Forestier ';  as  a  mediaeval 
English  metrical  tale,  entitled  'The  Wright's 
Chaste  Wife.'  For  the  original  and  numerous 
variants,  see  '  The  Lady  and  her  Suitors '  in  the 
second  volume  of  my  '  Popular  Tales  and  Fictions,' 
to  which  may  be  added  the '  Rendezvous '  in  Voltaire's 
'Zidig,'  which  I  had  somehow  overlooked. 

The  fine  tale  of  Repsima  (P.  8,  H.  6,  F.  30) 
was  popular  in  various  forms  throughout  Europe 
in  mediaeval  times.  It  is  told  by  the  Man  of  Law 
in  Chaucer's  'Canterbury  Tales,'  into  which  it 
was  taken  from  Nicholas  Trivet's  'Life  of  Con- 
stance,' written  after  the  year  1334 ;  another 
version  is  found  in  Matthew  Paris,  and  another 
in  the  '  Gesta  Romanorum,'  all  of  which  are  repro- 
duced in  part  i.  of  '  Originals  and  Analogues  of 
some  of  Chaucer's  "Canterbury  Tales,"'  printed 
for  the  Chaucer  Society  ;  and  in  part  iv.  of  the 
same  work,  under  the  heading  of  '  The  Innocent 
Persecuted  Wife'  (pp.  368-414),  I  have  furnished, 
besides  Arabian  and  Persian  analogues,  early 
French,  mediaeval  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
German  versions.  If  my  readers  will  refer  to  the 
note  cited  from  Sir  W.  Ouseley's  '  Travels'  in  my 
first  paper  (ante,  p.  62),  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
heroine  of  this  tale  was  not  called  Repsima,  but 
Arwiya  in  Ouseley's  copy  of  the  Persian  original ; 
she  is  also  called  Arwiya  both  in  Hubbi  and  '  Faraj,' 
and^  as  the  heroine  of  Petis's  recital,  numbered 
5e  in  my  comparative  table,  is  named  La  Belle 
Arouya,  we  may  conclude  that  Repsima  was  the 
name  given  by  Mukhlis  to  the  lady  in  this  story. 

In  the  adventures  of  Abu-'l  Fawaris  (P.  5g,  F. 
35)  we  have  a  series  of  "tales  of  the  wild  and 
wonderful"  similar  to  those  of  the  renowned 
Sindbad  the  Sailor,  as  he  is  absurdly  called  in 
Galland  and  our  common  English  version ;  for 
Sindibctd  was  a  merchant,  one  who  traded  with 


foreign  countries  in  ships.  The  adventures  are 
quite  as  entertaining  as  those  of  the  better-known 
Arabian,  which  scholars  generally  consider  to  be 
of  Persian  origin,  like  a  large  proportion  of  the 
other  tales  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights.' 

Of  the  four  recitals  apparently  peculiar  to 
P4tis  and  his  friend  the  Dervish  Mukhlis,  only 
two  call  for  particular  notice  here.  The  '  Histoire 
de  Couloufe  et  de  la  belle  Dilara '  (No.  3)  turns 
upon  a  peculiarity  of  the  Mohammedan  law  of 
divorce,  which  ordains  that  a  husband  having 
pronounced  three  times  the  words  "  I  divorce  thee," 
should  he  immediately  afterwards  repent,  cannot 
be  remarried  to  the  divorced  woman  until  she  has 
been  wedded  and  divorced  by  another  man.  W 
such  a  case  occurs,  some  needy  fellow  is  bribed 
go  through  the  form  of  marriage  with  the  worn 
undertaking  to  divorce  her  the  next  morning  ; 
it  sometimes  happens,  as  in  the  story  of '  Coulou 
that  the  man  who  is  designed  to  be  only  a  te 
porary  husband  flatly  refuses  to  part  with  h 
spouse,  and  he  cannot  be  legally  compelled  to  do 
so.  The  story  of  Haji  Salah,  the  Cross-grained, 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's 
charming  '  Sketches  of  Persia,'  bears  a  consider- 
able degree  of  resemblance  to  that  of  Couloufe  and 
Dilara,  and  there  are  many  other  analogues  in  old 
Persian  collections. 

The  tale  of  the  King  of  Mawsil,  his  friend  the 
merchant  of  Baghdad,  and  the  fair  lady  Zayneb 
(No.  7  of  Petis)  is  virtually  identical  with  the 
fabliau  '  Des  Deux  Marchands  de  Baldak,'  whence 
our  old  English  poet  Lydgate  derived  his  '  Fabula 
duorum  Mercatorum.'  It  also  occurs  in  the  '  Dis- 
ciplina  Clericalis '  of  Peter  Alfonsus  ('  The  Two 
Friends '),  whence  it  was  taken  into  the  '  Gesta 
Romanorum';  also  in  the  'Decameron,'  x.  8;  and 
the  Spanish  novelist,  Mateos  de  los  Reys,  retells 
it  under  the  title  of  '  The  Mirror  of  Friende.' 
There  is  a  Persian  version  in  Jonathan  Scott's 
'  Tales,  Anecdotes,'  &c.,  p.  253,  and  another 
('  Prince  Kasharkasha ')  in  a  very  large  collection, 
entitled  '  Mahbub  al-Kalub,'  or  Delight  of 
Hearts,  by  Barkhurdar  bin  Mahmud  Turkman 
Tarahi,  surnamed  Mumtaz,  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  For  all  those  European  and  Asiatic 
variants  I  take  leave  to  refer  the  "curious "reader 
to  the  Story  of  Prince  Kasharkasba  in  my  '  Group 
of  Eastern  Romances  and  Stories '  (privately  printed , 
1889,  but  accessible  at  most  of  the  great  public 
libraries),  p.  89,  and  notes  to  the  same,  p.  479  ff. 

In  my  next  paper  I  shall  give  an  account  of  the 
more  important  tales  peculiar  to  Hubbi  and  th< 
'Faraj,'  concluding  with  remarks  on  Mr.  J.  H. 
McCarthy's  "  edition  "  of  '  The  Thousand  and  Om 
Days,'  published  in  London  in  1892. 

W.  A.  CLOUSTON. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  AND  SPELLING, 
In  the  third  chapter  of  Lord  Wolseley's  '  Life 
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John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough,'  which 
treats  of  his  early  boyhood  and  education,  mention 
is  made  of  his  bad  spelling.  Many  instances  of 
this  are  given  incidentally  in  subsequent  parts  of 
the  book ;  bat  a  remarkable  one  is  here  quoted, 
that  in  early  life  he  often  subscribed  himself 
"  Your  lordchipe's  humbell  servant."  It  is  some- 
what noteworthy  that  Lord  Wolesley  is  not  very 
careful  himself  in  spelling  names  in  this  same 
chapter.  For  in  telling  us  that  Marlborougb  was 
for  a  time  a  pupil  of  Flamsteed,  the  first  Astro- 
nomer Royal,  he  spells  the  name  Flamstead,  and 
quotes  as  authority  for  the  circumstance,  Baily's 
'Account  of  Flamsteed,'  spelling  the  author's 
name  with  a  superfluous  e,  as  Bailey.  Doubt- 
less Flamsteed's  name  often  appears  as  Flam- 
stead  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  and  other 
works ;  but  as  Baily  ascertained  that  Flam- 
steed  himself  invariably  spelt  it  with  ee,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  that  is  the  correct  spelling, 
and  astronomers  now  always  spell  the  name  in 
that  way.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

POETIC  PARALLEL  :  VICTOR  HUGO — TENNY- 
SON.— 

Ses  reves,  toujours  pleina  d'amour, 
Sent  faits  des  ombres  que  lui  jettent 
Les  choaes  qui  teront  un  jour. 

Des  temps  futurs  percent  les  ombres, 
Lui  seul  distingue  en  leurs  flancs  sombres 
Le  germe  qui  n'est  pas  e"clos. 

Victor  Hugo, '  Fonction  du  Poete ' 

('  Les  Bayous  et  lea  Ombres '). 

And  the  nightingale  thought,  "  I  have  sung  many  songs 

But  never  a  one  so  gay, 
For  he  sings  of  what  the  world  will  be 

When  the  years  have  died  away." 

Tennyson,  •  The  Poet's  Song.' 
May  I  be  allowed  to  say  that  these  lines  are 
peculiarly  applicable  to  Tennyson  himself?  See, 
par  excellence,  '  Despair,'  stanza  iy.  11.  3,  4 ;  also 
his  fine  sonnet  addressed  to  Victor  Hugo,  11. 10, 1 1. 
See  also  Mr.  Alfred  Austin's  '  Human  Tragedy,' 
ii.  cxcix.  JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

CABAL. — The  earliest  use  of  the  word  cabal  as 
an  attributive  given  in  the  '  N.  E.  D.'  is  1673  ; 
an  earlier  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  of  Lord  Mor- 
daunt  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  dated  April  27, 
1660  :— 

^   "The  Cabal  Lords  are  quite  defeated,  and  his  Majesty 
IB  like  to  be  restored  on  honorable  terms."  —  Carte's 
Letters,'  vol.  ii.  p.  330. 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

QUARTER  JACKS. —  Some  years  ago,  when  on  a 
holiday  in  Cornwall,  I  saw  the  "Launceston 
Quarter  Jacks. "  These  were  four  human  figures, 
about  a  foot  high,  each  at  the  end  of  an  iron  rod, 
which  came  out  from  under  a  cupula  or  dome  over 
the  market  hall  as  the  clock  above  struck  the 


quarters  ;  hence  the  name.  Doubtless  others  exist 
elsewhere ;  but  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that 
there  were  such  figures  on  the  old  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  London.  In  '  The  Meeting  of  Gallants 
at  an  Ordinarie  :  or,  the  Walkes  in  Powles,'  1604, 
Signer  Ginglespur  asks  :  "  But  what,  dare  you 
venture  to  an  Ordinarie  ?  harke,  the  Quarter- 
Jackes  are  vp  for  a  Leauen."  I  am  quoting  from 
the  reprint  issued  by  the  Percy  Society,  1841, 
p.  14.  AYEAHR. 

STOLEN  EELICS  RESTORED. — In  addition  to  the 
restorations  of  stolen  relics  mentioned  or  referred 
to  under  4  Elia,'  &c.,  8tb  S.  vii.  25,  and  '  Coronation 
Chair,'  ibid.  103,  I  know  of  two  cases.  One,  a 
little  head  broken  off  the  Percy  shrine  at  Beverley, 
by  some  one  who  took  it  to  America,  and  returned 
it  after  many  years,  when  it  was  found  to  fit 
exactly,  and  was  cemented  on  again.  Another, 
a  skull  that  used  to  be  shown  in  "  Ripon  Bone- 
house."  It  had  been  stolen  by  a  Leeds  barber, 
who  sawed  it  across  and  long  used  the  calvarium 
for  a  lather-basin.  At  last,  however,  it  weighed 
on  his  conscience,  and  he  returned  it  to  the  bone- 
house,  where  it  was  long  exhibited,  together  with 
a  skull  that  had  some  hair  on  it,  a  supposed  idiot's 
skull  in  which  were  two  deep  depressions,  some 
ill-united  fractures,  and  such-like  gruesome  curio- 
sities. These  would,  I  suppose,  be  buried,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  bones,  in  May,  1865,  when 
they  were  removed  from  the  crypt  in  order  to 
examine  the  foundations  of  that  part  of  the  Min- 
ster which  stood  over  it.  J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

CAN = CANNOT. —We  very  frequently  hear  such 
sentences  spoken  (and  even  meet  with  them  in 
books)  as,  "  Don't  be  longer  than  you  can  help." 
Longfellow  falls  into  a  similar  error  in  '  The  Fire 
of  Driftwood  ':— 

The  very  tones  in  which  we  spake, 
Had  something  strange,  I  could  but  mark. 

Which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  the 
concluding  lines  of  the  stanza  are  amongst  the 
most  beautiful  he  ever  wrote  : — 

The  leaves  of  memory  seemed  to  make 
A  mournful  rustling  in  the  dark. 

C.  C.  B. 

"A  BANEFUL  POSSESSION."— There  is  related 
in  '  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  John  Gladwyn 
Jebb'  an  experience  so  curious,  so  mysterious, 
that  lovers  of  the  occult  will  gladly  welcome  its 
reappearance  in  the  widely-read  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
Mr.  Jebb  was  presented  by  his  Indian  friends 
with  the  only  known  specimen  of  an  Aztec  God  of 
Slaughter,  which  had  been  dug  up  near  the  city 
of  Mexico.  From  the  day  it  came  into  his  posses- 
sion its  malign  influence  was  upon  him — his  fortune 
failed,  his  best  friends  died,  his  own  health  gave 
way,  and  death  ensued;  stranger  still,  a  curse 
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lingers  with  this  stone  image,  and  the  present 
possessors  have  reason  to  rue  the  day  that  they 
gave  it  harbourage.  Here  is  a  subject  for  the 
investigation  of  the  Psychical  Society  :  — 

"The  first  night  the  Aztec  god  spent  on  foreign  soil 
was  signalised  by  loud  noises  all  over  a  house  hitherto 
warranted  to  be  of  the  quietest  by  its  owners.  Nor  did 
the  trouble  stop  here,  for  every  night,  with  other  un- 
pleasing  manifestations,  loud  knockings  took  place  at  a 
particular  door  as  long  as  the  idol  remained  in  the  house. 
So  noisy  were  they  that  gome  people  could  not  sleep  for 
the  sounds,  though  others  heard  nothing  at  all.  Nothing 
can  be  proved  against  a  stone  image,  but  it  seems  within 
the  bounds  of  imagination  that  an  unsconscious  figure 
looking  down  on  centuries  of  bloodshed  should  become 
in  a  manner  saturated  with  the  malignant  atmosphere 
around  it,  and  should  give  forth  the  spirit  of  its  victims' 
agony  and  curses.  Wnatever  the  cause  might  be,  the 
effects  were  as  has  been  stated,  and  from  the  day  when  he 
joyfully  accepted  it  to  that  of  his  death  three  years  later, 
the  idol  sat  and  smiled,  while  Jack  struggled  bravely, 
but  went  down — down  !  " 

W.  A.  HENDERSON. 

Dublin. 

PHOTORET  :  PHOTETTE.  —  Science  is  often 
responsible  for  the  coinage  of  new  words — espe- 
cially when  the  invention  comes  from  America. 
One  of  the  latest  American  photographic  inven- 
tions is  the  photoret,  or  a  magazine  snap-shot 
camera  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  watch.  This 
note  is  not  sent  as  an  advertisement  of  the  inven- 
tion—the utility  of  which  may  be  considered  doubt- 
ful— but  to  note  the  new  name  for  the  photograph. 
The  photette,  as  its  name  implies,  is,  of  course,  of 
a  diminutive  size.  The  photoret,  I  see,  was 
patented  in  July  and  November,  1893. 

A.  0.  W. 

"  HECATOMB  "    RHYMED  WITH   "  GLOOM." — In 
'  The  Odes  of  Horace,"  translated  into  English  by 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  occurs 
the  following  stanza  (bk.  ii.  ode  14) : — 
Think  not  with  daily  hecatomb 

To  alter  iron  Pluto's  mind, 
Him,  that  with  rivers  wrapt  in  gloom, 
Can  Geryon  huge,  and  Tityus,  bind. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  a  Greek  scholar  like 
Mr.  Gladstone  should  have  allowed  this  rhyme  to 
stand,  as  if  the  last  syllable  of  "hecatomb"  was 
identical  in  pronunciation  with  that  of  "  tomb," 
though  I  am  quite  aware  that  some  people  so  pro- 
nounce the  word.  I  suppose  that  in  rhymed  verse 
the  use  of  "  hecatomb  "  for  the  last  word  in  a  line 
is  rare.  Donne  uses  it  in  his  'Satyres'  (ii. 
tub  fin.)  : — 

Mean's  blest.    In  rich  men's  homes 
I  bid  kill  some  beasts,  but  no  Hecatombs. 

Pope's  '  Satires  of  Dr.  Donne  Versi6ed  '  has  : — 
Well,  I  could  wi*h,  that  still  in  lordly  domes 
Some  beasts  were  kill'd,  tho'  not  whole  hecatombs. 

The  use  of  "  him  "  in  the  third  line  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's stanza  is  awkward,  as  it  cannot  be  in 
apposition  to  "Pluto's,"  though  it  ought  to  be. 


We  must,  therefore,  understand  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  pronoun  is  by  synesis,  and  not 
according  to  the  strict  rules  of  grammar. 

F.  0.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

SIR  JOHN  VANBRUGH,  KNT.  (DIED  1726), 
DRAMATIC  POET  AND  ARCHITECT. — His  baptism, 
as  the  son  of  Giles  Vanbrugh  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife,  is  recorded  in  the  parish  register  of  St. 
Nicholas  Aeons,  London,  under  date  Jan.  24, 
1663/4.  His  brother,  Giles  Vanbrugh,  born  Oct.  6, 
1660,  was  baptized  Oct.  14  following.  Other 
entries  in  the  same  register  record  the  baptisms  of 
Sir  John's  sisters  :  Dorothy  (born  Feb.  14, 1661/2), 
baptized  Feb.  20  seq.  ;  Lucy,  born  Feb.  11,  1662/3, 
"  being  Wensday  and  was  Christned  the  same 
day  in  the  house  by  Mr  John  Meriton,  Rector"; 
and  Elizabeth,  born  Jan.  7,  1664/5,  baptized 
Jan.  18  in  the  same  year.  ('  The  Register  Book 
of  the  Parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  London, 
1539-1812,'  transcribed  by  Wm.  Brigg,  B.A., 
Leeds,  1890,  pp.  31-33.)  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

ANAGRAM  ON  'NOTES  AND  QUERIES.' — I  have 
only  just  seen  the  following  on  the  name  so 
familiar  to  us  all : — 

"  A  few  modern  examples  of  the  anagram  may  interest 
the  reader.  The  following  of  Notes  and  Queries — 'a 
question  sender ' — is  very  clever ;  and  this  determination 
— '  I  mean  to  send  it ' — is  also  good."  —  Workmen's 
Messenger,  Jan.,  p.  4. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

DICKENS'S  'BLEAK  HOUSE.' — The  following 
observations  have  occurred  to  me  on  a  second 
perusal  of  'Bleak  House': — 

1.  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  a 
solicitor's  office,   but  I  do   not   think   that  any 
solicitor  would  send  to  a  non-legal  person,  much 
less  to  a  lady,  a  letter  full  of  such  abbreviations 
as  are   in   that  of  Messrs.  Kenge   &   Carboy  in 
chap.  iii. 

2.  Great  prominence  is  given  to  the  two  in- 
quests on  Nemo  and  Krook,  but  it  is  not  explained 
why  no  inquest  was  held  upon  the  body  of  Lady 
Dedlock,  wha  was  found  dead  under  mysterious 
circumstances. 

3.  Dickens  has  ridiculed  denominational  minis- 
ters, such  as  Stiggins,  Chadband,  and  others,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  some  light  banter,  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Church  and  its  clergy  is  respectful. 
In  chap.   xlix.  Joseph  Bagnet  examines  his  son 
Woolwich   in    the  Catechism  ;    yet  in  chaps,  iii. 
and  xxviii.  the  author  falls  into  the  vulgar  (and 
sometimes    intentional)   error    of    seriously   mis- 
quoting the  conclusion  of  the  Duty  towards  my 
Neighbour,  making  it  run  "  to  do  my  duty  in  that 
state  of  life,  unto  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call 
me ";    whereas  the  Catechism  says  "  unto  which 
it  shall  please  God  to  call  me." 

4.  After  Dickens's  painfully  sudden   death  in 
1870,  pictures  made  us  familiar  with  his  empty 
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room.  In  chap.  Iviii.  of  '  Bleak  House,'  published 
in  1852-3,  there  is  a  sentence  which  might  well 
have  been  written  below  the  picture:  "Empty 
rooms,  bereft  of  a  familiar  presence,  mournfully 
whisper  what  your  room  and  what  mine  must  one 
day  be."  W.  C.  B. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

VENTRILOQUISM.  —  When  was  this  word  first 
introduced  into  our  language?  According  to 
Monmerque*  (notes  to  two  hundred  and  tenth  '  His. 
de  Tallemant  '),  the  author  of  '  L'Anti  Me'oagiana,' 
Paris,  1693,  was  one  of  the  first  writers  who  made 
use  of  the  word  ventriloque  ;  and  to  Tallemant  we 
are  indebted  for  the  first  of  the  long  series  of 
facetious  anecdotes  which  have  been  told  on  the 
subject  of  ventriloquism.  One  Collet,  called 
L'Esprit  de  Montmartre,  "a  cause  qu'avec  une 
petite  voix  qu'il  faisait,  il  semblait  que  ce  fut  un 
esprit  qui  parlat  de  bien  loin,  en  Pair,"  on  one 
occasion,  at  the  instigation  of  Richelieu,  joined 
the  crowd  that  followed  the  cardinal  to  the 
Tuileries.  Abra  de  Raconis,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lavaur,  who  was  in  the  cardinal's  train,  was 
startled  several  times  by  hearing  a  voice  solemnly 
exclaim,  "Abrade  Raconis!  Abrade  Raconis!" 
without  being  able  to  discover  from  whom  or 
whence  the  exclamation  came.  He  could  not  con- 
ceal  his  alarm  ;  and  he  explained  the  circumstance 
to  the  cardinal,  thinking  that  his  perturbation 
might  be  misconstrued  into  want  of  proper  respect 
to  his  eminence.  Richelieu  and  his  attendants, 
who  were  in  the  secret,  declared  that  they  had 
heard  nothing,  and  listened  attentively.  And  then 
they  heard  a  voice,  which  seemed  to  come  from  the 
sky,  say,  "  Abra  de  Raconis,  I  am  the  spirit  of  thy 
father.  For  many  years  I  have  endured  the  pains 
of  purgatory  in  expiation  of  my  transgressions. 
God  in  His  divine  mercy  has  permitted  me  to 
come  to  warn  thee  against  the  reprehensible  course 
of  life  thou  art  leading,  courting  the  favours  and 
patronage  of  the  great,  and  neglecting  thy  religious 
duties."  Raconis,  pale  as  death,  protested  that  if 
he  was  present  at  the  Court  it  was  because  His 
Eminence  had  suggested  that  he  might  be  of  some 
service  there.  Raconis,  after  the  cardinal  had 
sufficiently  diverted  himself  at  his  expense,  was 
conducted  to  his  lodgings,  half  dead  with  fright, 
and  several  days  elapsed  before  they  could  con- 
vince him  that  he  had  been  made  the  victim  of  a 
trick.  B.  D.  MOSELET. 

Bantam. 

"  TRANKEY."  —  In  Hamilton,  Grose,  Ives,  and 
other  travellers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 


centuries,  the  word  trankey  is  used  for  a  vessel  of 
a  particular  description  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
word  does  not  appear  to  be  Oriental.  Bescherelle 
refers  to  a  Portuguese  word  trincador  (in 
explaining  a  similar  French  one),  and  defines  it 
as  a  flat-bottomed  vessel  with  a  high  stern,  which 
the  Portuguese  formerly  used  in  the  coasting 
trade.  Trinquart  he  gives  as  English  Channel 
herring-boats.  There  is  a  group  of  words  in  the 
southern  European  languages  connected  with  the 
word  trinca,  and  applied  to  the  triangular  sails  of 
a  ship  (cf.  trinket,  Old  English  for  a  topsail).  The 
root  appears  in  Trinacria,  the  name  for  Sicily, 
from  its  three  promontories,  and  trinax,  a  trident. 
Yule  does  not  explain  trankey.  Can  further  light 
be  thrown  on  the  word  1  Was  a  trankey  lateen- 
rigged  ?  Is  the  word  an  inheritance  of  the  Portu- 
guese occupation  of  Ormuz  ?  W. 

CAPT.  HENRY  TOTTEN.  —  Some  time  between 
1740  and  1749  Capt.  Henry  Totten  left  England,. 
and  was  quartered  with  his  regiment  in  Derry. 
During  that  period  he  married  Jennie  Jennings,. 
and  to  them  were  born  two  sons,  Henry  and  John. 
The  mother  dying  on  the  birth  of  John,  in  1749, 
he  was  adopted  by  his  mother's  people.  At  the 
age  of  about  sixteen  John  sailed  for  America, 
whence  he  never  returned  to  his  home.  The 
father,  Capt.  Henry,  returned  to  England,  taking 
with  him  his  eldest  son.  The  following  is  desired 
for  the  information  of  one  of  the  descendants 
through  John.  What  was  Capt.  Henry  Totten's 
nationality  ;  whence  did  he  come  ;  to  what  regi- 
ment did  be  belong  ;  what  subsequently  became 
of  him  and  his  eldest  son  Henry  '?  Any  or  all  of 
this  information  will  be  thankfully  received. 

HENRY  TOTTEN. 

Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 

FOLK-LORE  :  SNOWDROPS.  —  Can  any  reader  give 
the  reason  for  a  superstitious  idea  that  it  is  unlucky 
for  a  woman  to  be  the  first  to  bring  snowdrops 
into  the  house  ?  I  heard  this  superstition  from  a 
native  of  Oxfordshire.  Another  friend  tells  me 
that  snowdrops  should,  to  prevent  ill  luck,  always 
be  presented  by  one  of  the  opposite  sex. 

DORA  MADELEY. 

Coalbournbrook,  Stourbridge. 


.  —  Who  gave  Richard  I.  this 
title  ?  Did  he  assume  it  of  his  own  accord  ;  and 
did  he  ever  use  it  in  any  known  document  ?  When 
and  where  was  the  title  first  employed  as  a  dis- 
tinction ?  M.  D.  DAVIS. 

[The  name  was  given  to  Richard  on  account  of  hte 
vaiour,  presumably  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.] 

"Go  TO  BODMIN."—  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  any 
reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  is  able  to  tell  me  whether  the 
story  whose  outline  I  give  can  be  vouched  for  as 
a  bond  fide  "true  story."  A  Cornish  gentleman 
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was  awaked  three  times  one  morning  by  a  voice 
saying,  "Get  up,  and  go  to  Bodmin."  Having 
dressed,  he  found  that  his  horse  was  already  at  the 
door,  the  groom  saying,  "  I  got  your  order,  sir." 
(His  master  had,  of  course,  sent  no  order.)  At 
the  turnpike  he  found  the  gate  open,  and  at  the 
ferry  the  boat  waiting,  the  men  in  each  instance 
saying,  "I  got  your  message,  sir,  and  have  been 
waiting  for  you."  Arrived  at  Bodmin,  he  found 
that  a  trial  for  murder  was  going  on,  and,  owing 
to  an  apparently  trivial  incident  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  known  only  to 
himself  and  the  prisoner,  and  too  lengthy  to  relate 
here,  he  was  able  to  prove  the  man's  innocence 
completely.  When  the  gentleman  entered  the 
court  the  judge  was  about  to  pass  sentence  of 
death.  MAT  PROBTN. 

104,  George  Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 

THE  WALBROOK.— A  Hebrew  divorce  of  the 
year  1286  mentions  London  as  situated  on  the 
"Walbrook."  Apparently,  therefore,  it  passed 
through  the  Jewish  quarter,  now  Gresham  Street. 
What  course  did  the  Walbrook  actually  take  ? 

M.  D.  DAVIS. 
[Consult  Walford's  '  Old  and  New  London.'] 

CHRISTIAN  NAME. — Was  it  customary  in  the 
Middle  Ages  for  a  family  to  perpetuate  the  name 
of  a  celebrated  foeman  who  had  been  killed  by  one 
of  its  members  1  Mr.  Barker  says,  in  describing 
the  death  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  and  the  personal 
enmity  which  led  to  it  ('  Wanderings  by  Southern 
Waters,'  1893,  p.  22)  :— 

"  Although  forgiven  by  the  dying  Coeur-de-Lion,  Ber- 
trand  [de  Gourdon]  was  flayed  alive  by  the  Brabancons 
who  were  in  the  English  army.  He  left  no  descendants, 
but  his  collaterals  long  afterwards  bore  the  name  of 
Richard,  in  memory  of  Bertrand's  vengeance." 

Among  non-civilized  nations  of  every  age  it  has 
been  thought  that  a  man  could  appropriate  the 
enviable  qualities  of  his  enemy,  either  by  simply 
killing  him,  by  devouring  a  portion  of  his  bodily 
substance,  or  by  related  means.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  fancy  of  the  De  Gourdons  for  taking  over  the 
name  of  so  valorous,  if  ruthless,  an  opponent  for 
family  use  was  remotely  connected  with  the  old 
idea  that  the  virtue  or  luck  of  a  conquered  adver- 
sary might  be  appropriated  along  with  something 
that  was  essentially  part  of  himself? 

P.  W.  G.  M. 

HIGH  ERCALL  CHURCH. — I  shall  be  obliged  for 
any  information  regarding  the  marks  alleged  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  sharpening  of  weapons  on 
the  outer  walls  of  this  church,  Much  Wenlock,  and 
others.  At  Enowle,  in  Warwickshire,  they  are 
inside  the  church,  on  a  pillar  at  the  entrance  to  the 
chancel.  Is  this  the  case  elsewhere  ;  and  are  they 
rightly  attributed  to  Cromwell's  time  ? 

GILBERT  H.  F.  VANE. 

High  Eroall  Vicarage,  Wellington,  Salop. 


MACDOUGALL  OF  LORN. — In  Gregory's  '  History 
of  the  Western  Highlands  and  Islands,'  p.  63,  i 
is  stated : — 

"  Among  those  Scots  who  during  the  fifteenth  century 
married  daughters  of  the  family  [of  the  Clan  Ian  Vor, 
i.  e.,  the  MacDonnells  of  Isla  and  the  Glynnes]  we  nn< 
MacDougall  of  Lorn,  &c." 

Mr.  Gregory  is  dead.  Could  any  of  the  reade 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  give  me  the  Christian  names  of  t" 
MacDougall  referred  to,  his  wife,  and  her  father  ? 

J.  G. 

"THE  LITTLE  WHITE  RABBIT." — In  Tugwell'a 
'  North  Devon  Guide,'  speaking  of  the  legends 
Devon,  he  briefly  refers  to  the  tradition  "  of  the 
little  white  rabbit  who  haunted  the  churchyard  of 
Ilfracombe  [Holy  Trinity],  being,  as  was  supposed, 
the  spirit  of  some  unquiet  sleeper  therein."     Ca 
any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  further  particular 
regarding  this  legend  of  the  little  white  rabbit  ? 

STGNA. 

DROWNING  MARK. — '  Tempest,'  I.  i.  37 :  Gon- 
zalo  says  of  the  Boatswain — 

"  He  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him,  his  complexion 
is  perfect  gallows." 

What,  according  to  Shaksperian  folk-lore,  was  the 
nature  of  the  hanging  mark ;  and  what  the  gallows 
complexion  ?  JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

Madison,  Wis.,  U.S. 

[This  seems  to  refer  to  the  idea,  "  He  that  is  born  to 
be  hanged  will  never  be  drowned."] 

MAJOR- GENERAL  BROUGHTON. — He  was,  in 
1808,  appointed  Lieut. -Governor  of  St.  Helena, 
where  he  married  Barbara,  daughter  of  Robert 
Beatson,  of  Kilrie,  the  following  year.  He  latterly 
resided  at  Rosend  Castle,  Burntisland,  and  died  in 
1827.  His  widow  survived  him  four  months, 
dying  April,  1828.  There  were  four  daughters  of 
the  marriage.  Are  there  any  descendants  ? 

WM.  CRAWFORD. 

SCOTCH  BIBLE  OF  1637. — This  was  printed  at 
Edinburgh  by  Robert  Young,  who  in  the  same 
year  printed  that  Scottish  Liturgy  which  caused 
so  much  trouble.  The  Apocrypha  is  left  out.  Type 
neat,  but  small.  Spelling  seems  to  follow  original 
of  1611  pretty  closely.  Has  this  edition  any 
history  ?  RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

FROZEN  EGGS. — A  hen's  nest  with  eight  eggs 
was  found  during  the  recent  very  sharp  weather, 
and  pronounced  by  my  man  to  be  frozen,  and 
therefore  not  fit  to  be  eaten.  Being  somewhat 
sceptical  as  to  this,  I  had  one  of  the  eggs  broken, 
which  was  so  unmistakably  good  that  I  had  the 
rest  cared  for.  Is  it  ignorance  on  the  man's  part, 
or  old  woman's  fable,  that  eggs  frozen  are  bad  ;  or 
was  it  a  bit  of  old  Adam,  who,  having  a  penchant 
for  eggs,  tried  to  blind  one's  senses,  as  was  the  case 
of  the  seafaring  man  who  would  not  allow  the  eels 
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to  be  good  for  food  which  were  taken  from  a  bend 
of  the  river  where  there  was  known  to  be  the  car- 
case of  a  horse,  but  who  did  not  scruple  to  appro 
priate  them  for  his  own  and  his  wife's  supper  ?  Is 
there  any  folk-lore  on  the  question  of  frozen  eggs 
not  being  edible  ?  L.  D. 

ANTHONY  MARTIN.  —  I  am  preparing,  from 
family  papers,  &c.,  a  monograph  on  Anthony 
Martin,  Bishop  of  Meath  and  Provost  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  I  should  be  much  obliged  for 
any  information  relating  to  him.  There  ought  to 
be  many  references  to  and  particulars  about  him 
in  books  relating  to  the  college ;  but  I  cannot  refer 
to  them  here.  ARCHIE  MARTIN. 

Badminton  Club,  Victoria,  B.C. 

TRIGEMAN  :  GETHKRINGMAN.  —  The  parish 
register  of  Bingham,  Notts,  contains, — 

1618.  Rich.  Langwitbe  Trige  man  was  buried  the  xiij 
Aug. 

And  that  of  Whatton,  in  the  same  county, — 

1556.  Jan.  16.  Johan  Huddleston,  gathering  woman, 
was  buried. 

1556.  Mar.  16.  John  Sumner  getheringe  man  was 
buried. 

Is  a  "  gathering  man  "  equivalent  to  a  beggar,  or 
rather  almsman  ;  and  what  is  a  "  trigeman  "  ? 

C.    E.   GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
Eden  Bridge. 

A  WASHINGTON  CHRISTENING  AT  MOTTINGHAM, 
<30.  KENT. — Has  the  following  entry  in  the  parish 
register  of  Chislehurst  ever  been  published  ;  and 
how  does  it  fit  in  with  the  ascertained  facts  of  the 
Washington  pedigree  ? — 

"  1614.  Laurence  sonne  of  Laurence  Washington  & 
Anne  his  wife  was  christened  on  ye  24th  daie  of  July  in 
the  place  at  Modingbam.  generosi." 

Modingham,  now  Mottingham,  is  a  hamlet 
between  Chislehurst  and  Eltham,  and  according 
to  Hasted's  '  History  of  Kent,'  8vo.  edition,  vol.  i. 
(1797),  p.  480,  Mottingham  Place  belonged  to  the 
Stoddard  family  through  the  whole  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Was  there  any  connexion  between 
the  Stoddards  and  the  Washingtons  ? 

R.  MARSHAM-TOWNSHEND. 

RICHARD  NELTHORPE,  who  was  executed  before 
the  gate  of  Gray's  Inn,  Oct.  20,  1685,  for  com- 
plicity in  the  Monmouth  rebellion  (see  'Diet. 
Nat.  Biog.'),  was  admitted  a  student  of  Gray's  Inn 
on  Dec.  7,  1669,  as  "  son  of  James  Nelthorpe,  of 
Charterhouse,  Middlesex,  esq."  In  what  way  was 
he  related  to  Sir  John  Nelthorpe,  of  Gray's  Inn, 
who  was  created  a  baronet  in  1666  ?  Was  James 
Nelthorpe,  his  father,  the  James  Nelthorpe,  of 
Beverley,  gent.,  mayor  of  that  town  in  1641,  and 
M.P.  from  1645  till  16531  W.  D.  PINK. 

WOODZELL. — Could  any  one  furnish  me  with 
the  origin  of  the  surname  of  Woodzell  ? 

EDYTHE. 


MONUMENTAL  INSCRIPTIONS  IN  PARTIBUS 
TRANSMARINIS. 
(8*h  S.  vi.  343.) 

In  1890  I  was  at  Lausanne,  and  was  asked  to 
copy  (for  a  friend  in  England)  an  inscription  to  an 
English  officer  who  died  at  Lausanne  from  wounds 
received  at  Waterloo.  The  great  difficulties  I 
had  in  finding  any  record  (owing  to  the  cemetery 
in  which  he  had  been  buried  now  forming  part  of 
the  town,  and  the  site  of  one  of  the  principal 
hotels)  led  me  to  copy  all  the  inscriptions  yet 
remaining  decipherable  to  the  English  in  that 
place.  The  earliest  was  about  1847  or  1848.  I 
copied  the  English  inscriptions  in  the  now  dis- 
used and  much  neglected  cemetery  near  Ouchy, 
and  those  of  La  Sallaz,  one  of  which  is  now  full 
and  closed,  the  other  still  is  open  for  burials,  of 
which  a  very  great  number  are  English.  Of  the 
original  cemetery  of  Lausanne  nothing  now  exists 
(one  bare  patch  of  sordid  earth,  covered  with 
building  materials  and  old  rubbish,  is  by  this 
time,  no  doubt,  built  over).  There  was  positively 
nothing  in  1890  to  show  it  had  ever  been  conse- 
crated for  such  a  purpose,  and  on  part  of  it  was 
built  the  Hotel  du  Faucon.  It  was  in  this  ceme- 
tery that  many  of  our  countrymen  were  buried, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  care  of  the  relations  of 
the  English  officer  before  mentioned,  who  put  up 
a  tablet  to  his  memory  also  in  the  cathedral  of 
the  town,  not  a  record  of  him  would  exist. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  most  foreign 
countries  the  ground  is  only  bought  for  thirty 
years,  hence  a  total  destruction  periodically  of  all 
monuments,  &c.  To  those  who  buy  ground  for 
this  purpose  "en  perpetuite","  as  I  and  my  family 
have  done  for  many  of  our  kin,  these  memorials 
exist  so  long  as  the  cemetery  is  kept  "for  that 
purpose." 

I  consider  it  a  duty  to  perform,  whenever  I  am 
abroad,  to  copy  all  inscriptions  to  our  countrymen, 
particularly  in  these  disused  cemeteries,  where 
they  are  much  weather-worn  and  neglected.  Those 
I  copied  at  Lausanne  I  gave  to  Dr.  Howard  for  his 
magazine,  Miscellanea  Genealogica  et  Heraldica, 
but  do  not  know  if  they  have  been  printed.  If 
;hey  have,  they  will  form  the  link  between  those 
.a  the  Gentleman' 's  Magazine  of  1833  and  1890. 
B.  FLORENCE  SCARLETT. 

G.  W.  M.  is  probably  aware  that,  under  the 
Government  "Rules  for  the  Use   and   Care  of 
'emeterie?,"  chaplains  in  India  are  compelled  to 
publish  in  the  Gazette  of  India  or  the  presidency 
gazettes  a  list  of  all  monuments  and  tombstones  in 
;he  cemeteries  under  their  charge  which   stand 
'rom  time  to  time  in  need  of  repair,  and  which,  if 
not  repaired,  are  liable  to  removal.    These  Hats 
ummarize  briefly,  but  sufficiently  for  identifies- 
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tion,  the  inscriptions  on  the  monuments,  and  may 
be  useful  to  persons  engaged  in  genealogical  in- 
vestigations concerning  families  connected  with 
India,  An  alphabetical  list  of  the  names  already 
published  is  a  desideratum.  No  one  in  India  has 
sufficient  leisure  to  undertake  such  a  task. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

There  are  also  inscriptions  in  Lisbon,  Constan- 
tinople, Smyrna,  Crimea.  There  are  fine  tombs  at 
Constantinople  of  the  seventeenth  century,  I  think 
at  Ferikeue.  C. 

Belgium.— "  Here  and  There  over  the  Water,  being 

Cuttings  in  a  Trip  to  the  Netherlands by  Omnium 

Gatherum drawn    and  written   by  M.  E.,  Esq 

London  :  Geo.  Hunt,  1825."  ('  Monuments  in  the  Church 
and  on  the  Field  of  Waterloo. ) 

EGBERT  PIEKPOINT. 


DECAPITATION  FOR  HIGH  TREASON  (8th  S.  vii. 
27,  97). — The  last  case  in  Scotland  of  beheading, 
after  death  by  hanging,  criminals  convicted  of 
high  treason  occurred  in  1820,  when  John  Baird 
and  Andrew  Bardie  suffered  at  Stirling  for  their 
participation  in  the  Bonnymuir  rising,  an  out- 
break of  Radicalism  which  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  suspect  was  encouraged  by  spies  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Government  of  the  day,  the  object 
presumably  being  to  furnish  an  "  awful  warning  " 
to  the  discontented  populace.  The  following, 
mainly  taken  from  a  contemporary  account  of  the 
execution,  appeared  in  'The  Story  of  Baird  and 
Hardie,'  which  was  published  in  the  Stirling  Sen- 
tinel in  1889  :— 

"  After  hanging  about  an  hour  the  bodies  were  cut 
down  and  placed  upon  their  coffins,  with  the  face  down- 
wards, the  neck  resting  on  the  block,  and  head  hanging 
into  the  pit.  Another  part  of  the  sentence  was  to  be 
carried  out,  a  part  which  might  well  have  been  omitted. 
The  headsman  appeared  with  his  axe  to  sever  the  heads 
from  the  lifeless  trunks.  He  was  a  little  man,  apparently 
about  eighteen  years  of  age.  rather  delicately  made,  and 
well-looking.  He  wore  a  black  crape  over  his  face,  a 
black  serge  gown,  and  a  boy's  hairy  cap.  He  did  not 
eeem  very  capable  for  the  hideous  task  he  had  under- 
taken, for  he  was  exceedingly  agitated.  On  his  appear- 
ance a  shudder  ran  through  the  crowd,  and  cries  of 
'  Murder  !  murder  ! '  were  raised.  Bardie's  body  was 
the  first  operated  upon.  From  his  agitation  and  conse- 
quent weakness  the  executioner  had  to  give  three  blows 
with  his  axe  before  be  could  sever  the  head  from  the 
body.  He  then  held  up  the  head  with  both  bands,  and, 
evidently  with  an  effort,  exclaimed, '  This  is  the  head  of 
a  traitor  ! '  Recovering  some  confidence  when  the  cries 
had  ceased,  he  decapitated  Baird  at  two  strokes,  holding 
up  the  head  in  the  same  manner,  and  using  similar 
words.  Having  performed  this  duty,  he  hastily  retired. 
He  was  observed  to  tremble  greatly,  and  was  heard  to 
say, '  I  wish  to  God  I  bad  not  had  it  to  do.'  After  divesting 
himself  of  his  mask,  &c.,  in  the  jail,  he  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd  unobserved,  and  left  the  town  imme- 
diately. Next  morning  a  stranger  who  was  going  away 
with  the  Edinburgh  mail  coach  was  mistaken  for  the 
headsman,  and  hooted  and  mobbed.  Who  the  headsman 
really  was  remained  a  mystery  as  impenetrable  as  that 
of  the  'Man  with  the  Iron  Mask '  for  a  long  time,  but 


Mr.  Peter  Mackenzie,  of  Glasgow,  ascertained  that 
was  a  medical  student  or  surgeon  named  Moore,  wl 
lived  in  Bridgegate,  Glasgow." 

The  axe  used  by  the  executioner,  and  also  tl 
mask  he  wore,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  museut 
of  the  Smith  Institute,  Stirling.  W.  B.  C. 

Stirling. 

I  have  a  rare  pamphlet,  printed  and  published 
in  Birmingham  in  1803,  with  forty-six  closely 
printed  pages,  describing  the  trials  for  high  treason 
of  twelve  prisoners,  who  were  tried  at  the  Surrey 
Sessions  House,  London,  before  the  Eight  Hon. 
Lord  Ellenborough,  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Sir 
Simon  le  Blank,  Baron  Thompson,  and  Sir  Alan 
Chambre,  on  Monday  and  Wednesday,  February  7 
and  9,  1803.  Lord  Nelson  was  called  as  a  witness 
for  Col.  Despard,  and  said  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  prisoner  in  the  year  1779. 
He  was  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  Liverpool  Blues, 
and  his  lordship  then  commanded  a  man-of-war. 
They  were  on  the  Spanish  main  together,  they 
served  together,  they  were  both  together  in  the 
enemy's  trenches,  they  slept  in  the  same  tent,  and 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  all  bis  senti- 
ments. He  was  a  loyal  man  and  a  brave  officer. 
If  he  had  been  asked  his  opinion,  he  would  have 
said,  "  If  he  is  still  alive  he  is  an  ornament  to  the 
English  army."  On  cross-examination  his  lord- 
ship said  that  "  he  had  not  seen  him  since  the  year 
1780."  Other  similar  testimonies  to  character 
were  given,  and  the  jury  recommended  him  to 
mercy,  "  on  account  of  the  high  testimonials  of  his 
former  good  conduct,  services,  and  character";  but 
he  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death  by 
Lord  Elleu borough  in  the  formal  words  of  those 
days : — 

"It  only  remains  for  me  to  pronounce  the  dreadful 
sentence  which  the  Law  denounces  against  your  crime, 
which  is  :  That  you  and  each  of  you  (here  his  Lordship 
addressed  the  prisoners  severally)  be  taken  to  the  place 
from  whence  you  came,  and  from  thence  you  are  to  be 
drawn  on  hurdles  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  you 
are  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  but  not  until  you  are 
dead  ;  for  while  you  are  still  living  your  bodies  are  to  be 
taken  down,  your  bowels  torn  out  and  burnt  before  your 
faces  ;  your  heads  are  then  to  be  cut  off  and  your  bodies 
divided  each  into  four  quarters,  and  your  heads  and 
quarters  to  be  then  at  the"  King's  disposal  :  and  may  the 
Almighty  God  have  mercy  on  your  souls." 

EsTE. 

JAR-WORMS  (8th  S.  vii.  88). — These  were  un- 
doubtedly the  natterjack  toad  (Bufo  calamita). 
They  abound  on  all  the  commons  of  West  Surrey 
and  North- East  Hants,  though  they  are  probably 
decreasing  in  numbers,  as  that  once  lovely  and 
beautiful  district  gets  more  and  more  suburban. 
The  natterjack  is  a  very  pretty  little  animal,  very 
active  in  its  movements,  whence  it  is  known  in 
some  districts  as  the  "  running  toad,"  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  common  or  "  walking "  toad 
(Bufo  vulgaris).  I  well  remember  their  loud 
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croakings  thirty  years  ago  on  Wisby  Heath,  near 
Eipley,  audible  a  mile  off  in  the  April  and  May 
evenings,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
jarring  of  the  evejar,  or  fern  owl  (Caprimulgus 
europceus).  W.  R.  TATE. 

Walpole  Vicarage,  Haleaworth. 

The  jar-worm  is  still  well  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hawley.  It  is  Bufo  calamita,  or  the 
natterjack,  and  has  other  loeal  names,  such  as 
golden-buck,  or  walking  toad.  The  Germans  call 
it  Rhoerling,  or  reed  frog.  See  M.  C.  Cooke's 
'  Oar  Reptiles,'  p.  132.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  my  diary  for  1890  : — 

"  March  llth.  In  the  pool  in  front  of  the  lower  farm 
below  Ambarrow  [Sandhurst,  Berks],  1  observed  frog 
spawn  for  the  first  time  this  year ;  and  watched  the 
huge  natterjacks  crawling  over  each  other  and  croaking 
loudly." 

This  pool  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Hawley 
Common.  I  have  never  heard  the  natterjack 
called  jar-worm.  C.  W.  PJBNNY. 

Wokingham. 

MENDIP  HILLS  (8th  S.  vi.  409,  490  ;  vii.  77).— 
In  his  note  on  the  etymology  of  Mendip,  MR. 
FERRAR  FENTON  writes  "the  primaeval  Kymric 
language  of  our  race,  a  branch  of  the  Hebrew 
stock."  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce,  in  the  '  Introduction 
to  the  Science  of  Language,'  vol.  ii.  chap.  vii. 
("  The  Inflectional  Families  of  Speech  "),  says  : — 

"  The  Keltic  tongues  are  generally  divided  into 
Kymric,  comprising  Welsh,  Cornish,  Breton  and  Gaulish, 
and  Gaelic  or  Goidelic,  which  includes  Irish  or  Erse, 
Scotch  Gaelic  (also  called  Erse),  and  Manx." 

Earlier  in  the  same  chapter  Keltic  is  classed 
among  the  West  Aryan  or  European  tongues. 
With  regard  to  Hebrew,  the  learned  professor 
writes  :  "  To  the  northern  division  [i.  «.,  of  the 
Semitic  family]  belong  the  sister-dialects  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,  the  sister- dialects  known  as  Hebrew 
and  Phoenician,  and  the  Aramaic  of  Syria."  If 
these  classifications  are  correct,  instead  of  being 
"  a  branch  of  the  Hebrew  stock,"  Kymric  will  be 
shown  to  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the 
Semitic  group  of  languages.  MR.  FENTON  makes 
no  attempt  to  trace  Mendip  to  a  Semitic  source. 
FRANCIS  P.  MARCHANT. 
Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 

Is  MR.  FERRAR  FENTON  serious  when  he  states 
that,  "like  all  our  geographical  names,  it  is  from 
the  primaeval  Kymric  language  of  our  race,  a 
branch  of  the  Hebrew  stock"?  "All"  is  rather 
a  large  order.  That  there  are  many  names  of 
Keltic  origin  scattered  over  the  kingdom,  especially 
with  regard  to  its  physical  features,  is,  I  believe, 
generally  admitted  ;  but  what  about  the  numerous 
names  of  towns  and  villages  in  by  and  ton,  not  to 
mention  many  others  ?  And  what  does  he  mean 
by  speaking  about  the  "  primaeval  Kymric  lan- 
guage of  our  race  "  ?  Does  he  suppose  that  we 


are  all  of  Welsh  descent,  and  that  English  is 
derived  from  a  Keltic  source  ?  And,  again,  What 
is  our  "  ancestral  tongue "  ?  Surely  it  is  not 
Welsh,  unless  we  lay  claim  to  Welsh  parentage. 
Does  MR.  FERRAR  FENTON  really  believe  that 
Kymraeg  is  cognate  with  Hebrew  ?  The  Rev.  J. 
Harris,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  stated 
that  no  one  could  disprove  that  Welsh  was  the 
language  spoken  by  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise. 
As  we  do  not  know  what  language  they  spoke, 
disproving  would  be  difficult.  Is  this  MR. 
FENTON'S  belief  ?  I  have  heard  it  said  in  Wales 
that  Noah  spoke  to  the  dove  in  Welsh,  when  he 
sent  it  forth  upon  its  mission  !  As  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  Mendip,  the  first  syllable  probably  =maen? 
but  is  not  dipyn  a  mistake  for  tipyn,  a  little  bit  ? 
F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

GENT  (8to  S.  vi.  284,  375,  417).— The  word 
"  gent,"  as  a  contraction  of  gentleman,  was  used  in 
1676  upon  the  title-page  of — 

"The  |  Mystery  of  the  New  Fashioned  |  Goldsmiths  \ 
or  |  Bankers.  |  Their  |  Rise,  Growth,  State,  and  Decay,  [ 
Discovered  in  a  |  Merchant's    Letter  |  To    a  |  Country 
Gent.  |  Who  desired  to  bind  his  Son  Apprentice  to  a  I 
Goldsmith  |  Printed  in  year  1676." 

This  letter  is  reproduced  in  facsimile  in  'The 
Grasshopper  in  Lombard  Street/  by  John  Biddulph 
Martin,  London,  1892.  I  believe  the  word  "  gent" 
for  gentleman  is  to  be  found  in  'A  Caveat  for 
Common  Cursetors,  vulgarly  called  Vagabonds/ 
&c.,  published  in  1566,  but  I  have  not  that  book 
at  hand  to  refer  to. 

Edward  Coleman  was  tried  on  November  27, 
1678,  at  the  King's  Bench  bar  for  conspiring  the 
death  of  the  king.  The  printed  report  of  the 
trial  is  dated  1678,  and  is  entitled  :  "The  Tryal  | 
of  |  Edward  Coleman  |  Gent.,"  &c.  In  the  report 
of  the  trial  the  prisoner  is  described  as  "  Edward 
Coleman,  late  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Margarets, 
Westminster,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  gent."' 
"Gent.,"  a  contraction  of  gentleman,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  "gent,"  neat,  pretty,  courteous,, 
noble  (Halliwell) ;  noble,  genteel,  of  good  rank 
(Nares). 

Well  worthy  impe  !  said  then  the  lady  gent. 

Spencer,  '  F.  Q.,'  bk.  i.  c.  ix.  8.  6. 

JOHN  TOWNSHEND. 

A  curious  example  of  this  abbreviation  for  the 
plural  "gentlemen"  occurs  in  Sir  J.  Hay  ward's 
'Life  and  Raigne  of  K.  Edward  the  Sixth,'  1630, 
p.  104 :  "  For  feare  of  new  tumults,  the  Parlia- 
ment was  vntimely  dissolued  and  gent,  charged  to 
retyre  to  their  country  habitations."  The  italics 
belong  to  the  book  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that, 
while  the  contraction  is  used  in  a  widely  spaced 
line,  the  full  word  appears  a  little  below  in  a 
closely  spaced  line. 

MR.  APPERSON,  at  the  last  reference,  takes  a 
proper  view  of  "gent"  in  correction  of  MR. 
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CARRICK  MOORE.  The  M.E.  adjective  "  gent "  is 
not  a  contraction  of  "genteel";  it  came  into  the 
old  language  unchanged  from  the  French,  which 
owed  it  to  the  Latin  participle  genitus  (cf.  Mayhew 
and  Skeut,  '  Concise  Diet,  of  M.E.').  It  had,  how- 
ever, dropped  out  of  use  in  French  even  before  the 
time  of  La  Bruyere,  who  remarks  in  his  'Caracteres' 
(chap.  xiv.  sub  Jin.'):  "On  a  dit  gent,  le  corps 
gent*:  ce  mot  si  facile  non-seulement  est  torn  be, 
1'on  voit  meme  qu'il  a  entraine  gentil  dans  sa 
chute."  F.  ADAMS. 

14,  Eastlake  Road,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

References  to  the  frequent  "gent."  (with  a 
period,  to  denote  abbreviation)  for  "gentleman," 
and  to  "gent,"  which,  meaning  "neat,  pretty," 
occurs  in  Chaucer  himself,  as  well  as  in  Pope's 
dirty  '  Imitation,'  do  not  help  in  answering  the 
question  as  to  the  time  when  "gent"  began  as  a 
slang  word,  meaning  either  a  gentleman  or  a  man 
who  is  quite  the  contrary.  Albert  Smith  did  not 
start  it.  Thackeray  wrote,  in  the  "  Shabby  Genteel 
Story,"  " '  Gents,'  says  Mr.  Gann  rising,  '  this  glass 
I  need  say  nothink  about.'"  And  in  'Pickwick,' 
chap,  xiv.,  we  have :  " '  Well,  gents,'  said  a  stout, 
hale  personage,"  &c.  Did  the  word  originate 
among  commercial  travellers  ? 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

FOLK-LORE  :  TOAD  (8th  S.  vi.  349,  457).  —The 
authority  for  the  statement  cited  at  the  former 
reference  is  Pliny's  '  Natural  History,'  bk.  xxxii. 
c.  v.  (or  c.  xviii.  §  7)  : — 

"Sunt  quae  in  vepribua  tantum  vivunt,  ob  id  rube- 
tarum  nomine,  ut  diximus,  quaa  Graeci  phrynos  vocant, 
grandisaimae  cunctarum,  geminis  veluti  cornibus,  plenae 
veneficiorum.  Mira  de  hia  certatim  tradunt  auctores. 
Illatia  in  populum  silentium  fieri.  Oaaiculo,  quod  sit 
in  dextro  latere,  in  aquam  ferventem  dejecto,  refrigerari 
vas,  nee  poatea  feryere,  niai  exempto.  Id  inveniri 
objecta  rana  formicis,  carnibusque  erosis :  aingula  in 
solium  addi.  Et  aliud  esse  in  ainiatro  latere,  quo  dejecto 
fervere  videatur,  apocynon  Tocari.  Canum  impetus  eo 
cohiberi,  amorem  concitari,  et  jurgia,  addito  in  potionem. 
Venerem  adalligatum  atimulare.  Rursus  a  dextro  latere 
refrigerari  ferventia.  Hoc  et  quartanaa  fanari  ad  alligato 
in  pellicula  agnina  recenti,  aliasque  febrea.  Amorem 
inhiberi  eo.  Item  ex  his  rania  lien  contra  venena,  quae 
fiant  ex  ipsis." 

Philemon  Holland,  ed.  1601,  translates  thus  :— 

"  Some  froga  there  be  that  live  onely  among  buahes 
and  in  hedges,  which  thereupon  we  call  in  Latine  by  the 
name  of  Rubetae  and  the  Greeks  tearme  them  Phrynos  : 
the  biggest  tbey  are  of  all  other,  with  two  knubs  bearing 
out  in  their  front  like  horna,  and  full  of  poiaon  they  be. 
They  that  write  of  these  toads,  atrive  a-vie  who  shall 
write  moat  wonders  of  them :  for  gome  say,  that  if  one  of 
them  be  brought  into  a  place  of  concourse  where  people 
are  in  great  number  assembled,  they  shall  all  be  husht, 
and  not  a  word  among  them.  They  affirme  also,  that 
there  is  one  little  bone  in  their  right  side,  which  if  it  be 
throwne  into  a  pan  of  seething  water,  the  veaaell  will 


MR.  APPERSOH'S  example  is  precisely  "  body  gent.' 


coole  presently,  and  boile  no  more,  untill  it  be  taken 
forth  againe.  Now  this  bone  (say  they)  is  found  by  this 
means :  If  a  man  take  one  of  theae  venomous  froggs  or 
toads,  and  cast  it  into  a  nest  of  ants  for  to  bee  eaten  and 
devoured  by  them,  and  lopke  when  they  have  gnawed 
away  the  flesh  to  the  verie  bones,  each  bone  one  after 
another  is  to  be  put  into  a  kettle  seething  upon  the  fire, 
and  so  it  will  be  soone  knowne  which  is  the  bone  by  the 
effect  aforesaid.  There  is  another  such  like  bone  (by 
their  saying)  in  the  left  side ;  cast  it  into  the  water  that 
hath  done  seething,  it  will  seeme  to  boile  and  waulme 
again  presently  :  this  bone  (forsooth)  is  called  Apocynon  : 
and  why  so  ?  because  y wis,  there  is  not  a  thing  more 
powerfull  to  appease  and  represse  the  violence  and  furie 
of  curst  dogs,  than  it.  They  report  moreover,  that  it 
inciteth  unto  wanton  love  ;  and  yet  nathelesse  if  a  cup 
of  drinke  bee  spiced  therewith,  it  will  breed  debate  and 
quarrels  among  those  that  drinke  thereof :  also,  whoso- 
ever carrieth  it  about  him,  shall  be  provoked  to  fleshly 
lust :  and  contrariwise,  if  the  bone  in  the  right  side  bee 
likewise  used  it  will  coole  as  much,  and  take  down  the 
pride  of  flesh  and  heat  of  concupiscence.  Others  there 
be  who  are  of  opinion  that  if  it  bee  but  worne  about  one, 
either  hanging  to  the  necke,  or  fastened  unto  any  other 
part  of  the  bpdie,  enfolded  within  a  little  peece  of  a  new 
lambs  skin,  it  will  cure  a  quartan  ague,  or  any  other 
fever  besides.  The  same  also  represseth  the  affection  of 
love.  Moreover,  they  beare  us  in  band,  that  the  milt 
of  these  toads  is  a  countre-poison  against  their  owne 
venome." 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

"WHISTER-POOP"  (8">  S.  vi.  488;  vii.  112).— 
A  variation  of  this  word,  and  of  "  whister-cester  " 
and  "  whister-twister,"  is  "  whistigaster,"  a  term 
often  used  by  an  old  pupil  of  mine,  now  deceased, 
as  equivalent  to  a  blow  or  box  on  the  ear. 

E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 

THE  ALMOND  TREE  (8th  S.  iv.  309,  359  ;  vi.  97, 
157,  219,  292). — In  Scotland  a  common  name  for 
this  shrub  was  (and  probably  is  yet)  the  "son- 
before-the-father,"  on  account  of  the  flowers  pre- 
ceding the  leaves.  DOLLAR. 

REEVE  (8th  S.  vii.  87).— John  Reeve,  who  made 
his  first  appearance  July  21,  1847,  at  the  Hay- 
market  as  Bill  Downey,  in  'The  Unfinished 
Gentleman,'  and  was  afterwards  at  the  Strand  and, 
I  think,  the  Lyceum,  was  a  son  of  John  Reeve,  of 
the  Adelphi.  He  was  only  a  very  few  years  on 
the  stage.  WM.  DOUGLAS. 

1,  Brixton  Road. 

THE  BELLIN  FAMILY  (8th  S.  vi.  408).— In 
Norwich  Cemetery  is  a  stone  inscribed,  "Ci  git 
Victor  Bellin  n4  a  Calais."  Mr.  Bellin  was  a 
well-known  resident  in  Norwich  ;  his  widow  and 
daughters  live  at  3,  Belvoir  Street,  Norwich,  and 
they  would  be  willing  to  give  any  proper  informa- 
tion about  the  family;  but  know  nothing  of  any 
General  Baptist  minister,  nor  of  any  member  of 
their  family  living  at  Northampton,  though,  of 
course,  it  is  possible  that  further  details  might 
establish  a  connexion.  JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 
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"WHITE  HORSES"  (8th  S.  vii.  46,  117).— When 
I  was  a  boy — say  c.  1848 — we  used  to  speak  of 
the  "  Solaby  white  horses,"  meaning  the  fine  long 
foam-crested  waves  that  roll  up  on  the  flat  shores 
of  East  Lincolnshire.  "  Solaby,"  by  the  way,  is  a 
modern  corruption  of  "  Saltfleetby,"  or,  as  it  was 
rightly  called  by  the  older  folk,  "Saltfleet  Bye," 
or  rather  "Sawflit  Bye,"  with  a  strong  accent  on 
"  Bye,"  there  being  three  byes,  or  villages,  adjoining 
the  now  decayed  port  of  Saltfleet.  "  Solaby  "  has 
arisen  from  throwing  the  accent  back  to  the  first 
syllable.  J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

It  is  curious  that  Admiral  Smyth  should  say  the 
term  applies  "  specially  between  the  east  end  of 
Jamaica  and  Kingston,"  singling  out  a  special  bit 
of  coast  of  barely  thirty  miles  from  all  the  thou- 
sands or  myriads  of  miles  of  known  coast  lines. 
Happening  to  have  walked  on  that  bit,  I  may  say 
the  white  breakers  there  do  vastly  exceed  any  I 
have  seen  elsewhere.  On  ordinary  days,  not  windy, 
the  front  of  each  wave  comes  like  a  wall  eight  feet 
high,  quite  hiding  any  horizon,  and  then  dashes  in 
a  cataract  of  foam.  By  night  all  the  white  water 
is  brilliantly  green  with  phosphorescent  animalcules. 
The  term  "white  horses"  seems  also  applied  on 
charts  to  white  rocky  slopes  marking  the  dark 
wooded  hills.  E.  L.  G. 

The  expression  "white  horses"  as  applied  to 
the  "tumbling  waves"  cannot  be  attributed  to 
schoolboys.  Indeed,  though  schoolboys,  as  MR. 
PEACOCK  justly  remarks,  have  made  additions  to 
our  vocabulary  often  of  permanent  value,  I  ques- 
tion if  they  have  ever  given  us  anything  so 
poetical.  In  a  spirited  translation  of  an  old  Irish 
poem,  '  Deirdre,'  by  E.  D.  Joyce,  occur  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

The  breeze 

Freshened  apace,  and  o'er  tbe  swelling  seas, 
Incessant,  the  white  steeds  of  Mananan 
Chased  his  black  galley  o'  er  the  waters  wan. 

Until  some  more  ancient  authority  be  produced, 
perhaps  the  writer  of  the  original  Irish  MS.  may 
be  taken  as  the  author  of  this  beautifully  poetical 
phrase.  THOMAS  AULD. 

Belfast. 

The  opportunity  may  be  taken  of  gathering 
together  similar  phrases.  On  some  parts  of  our 
coast  (Cornwall,  I  think),  either  the  small  hidden 
rocks  or  the  waves  as  they  break  over  them  are 
called  "dogs."  Smaller  instances  are  known  as 
"  whelps,"  as  in  the  Humber  there  are  "  Hessle 
whelps."  Waterfalls  are  not  seldom  termed 
"grey  mares' tails."  W.  C.  B. 

"  BUTT  "  =  PLAICE  (8«"  S.  vi.  449;  vii.  13).— 
There  are  answers  from  five  correspondents  at  the 
second  reference.  It  seems  rather  curious  that  not 
one  has  referred  to  the  '  New  English  Dictionary,' 


where  there  are  quotations  for  the  use  of  the  word 
from  a.  1300,  'Havelok,'  to  1886,  R.  C.  Leslie, 
'  Sea-painter's  Log,'  x.  192.  The  butt  or  sole,  the 
turbot,  the  halibut,  all  belong  to  that  strange 
family  of  fish.  The  '  Dictionary '  states  that  the 
name  is  applied  variously  in  different  places  to 
kinds  of  flat  fish,  as  sole,  fluke,  plaice,  turbot,  &c. 
F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TEKRY. 

RADINGS  AND  COLUNTON  CHURCHES  IN  DEVON- 
SHIRE (8tb  S.  vii.  47). — No  such  name  as  Rad- 
ings  appears  in  the  episcopal  registers  of  Bishop 
Bronescombe  (A.D.  1257-80),  Peter  Quivil  (A.D. 
1280-91),  Thomas  de  Bytton  (A.D.  1292-1307), 
Walter  de  Stapeldon  (A.D.  1307-26),  John  de 
Grandisson  (A.D.  1327-69),  or  Edmund  Stafford 
(A.D.  1395-1419).  At  least,  the  Rev.  F.  G. 
Hingeston-Randolph,  in  his  exhaustive  and  most 
interesting  reproductions  of  these  prelates'  registers, 
does  not  mention  it.  Collumpton  occurs  several 
times,  but  never  spelt  as  MR.  A.  J.  DAVY  writes 
it ;  but  that  is  a  small  matter.  In  Bishop  Brones- 
combe's  register  (Aug.  28,  1269)  is  an  entry 
headed  "Taxacio  Vicarie  Ecclesie  de  Colump- 
tone,"  and  again  (Jan.  26,  1265/6)  the  name  of 
the  town  is  spelt  in  the  same  manner.  In  Bishop 
Stafford's  register  we  read  of  Colmpton  in  entries 
dated  July  10,  1411,  and  March  24,  1415/16. 
Dr.  Oliver  (1840),  in  his  'Ecc.  Antiquities  of 
Devon,'  tells  us  that : — 

"  Five  prebends  of  this  extensive  parish  [i.  e.,  Col- 
lumpton], called  Upton,  Colebrocke,  Hineland,  Waevre, 
and  Esse  or  Ashe,  were  appropriated  after  the  Conquest 
by  St.  Nicholas'  Priory,  Exeter.  I  collect  from  '  Monaa- 
ticon,'  vol.  i.  p.  135,  that  the  monks  originally  sent 
from  Battle  Abbey  remained  for  a  time  at  Collumpton, 
until  their  house  in  Exeter  was  ready  to  receive  them. 
K.  Henry  I.  gave  the  Church  to  Bishop  William  Warel- 
wast  and  his  successors  to  the  See  of  Exeter ;  at  what 
time  they  granted  its  presentation  to  St.  Nicholas's 
Priory  I  cannot  discover,  but  certainly  the  Convent  had 
it  in  1181,  when  Bishop  Bartholomew  discharged  their 
vicar  (William)  from  the  payment  of  1*.  per  annum  to 
the  fabric  of  Exeter  Cathedral." 

HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

The  following  extract  from  the  'Chronicle  of 
Battel  Abbey,'  by  Mark  Antony  Lower,  M.A. 
(London,  1851),  will  enlighten  MR.  A.  J.  DAVY 
as  to  the  locality  of  the  first-named  church  and 
confirm  his  supposition  in  regard  to  the  second : — 

"He  (the  Conqueror)  also  gave  it  (the  Abbey  of 
Battle),  from  his  royal  domain,  a  church  in  the  town  of 
Reading,  with  its  appurtenant  possessions,  lands,  and 
tithes.  By  the  same  right,  tbe  king  gave  the  abbey,  hig 
own  church,  in  the  town  of  Coluntuna  (Collumpton),  in 
Devonshire,  with  its  five  prebends." — P.  35. 

Reading,  in  early  times,  appears  to  have  been 
spelt  Redinges  and  Radinges.  C.  T.  P. 

Lewes,  Sussex. 

Mr.  Freeman  says,  "For  the  possessions  of 
Battle,  in  Devonshire,  besides  the  Church  of  Saint 
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Olaf,  see  Domesday,  104";  where,  no  doubt, 
Radings  can  be  traced  ('  Norman  Conquest,'  iv. 
167).  EDWARD  H.  MAKSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

CURIOUS  USE  or  COMMUNION  TABLE  (8th  S. 
vii.  25). — In  a  volume  lately  issued  from  the  Dry- 
den  Press  (Taylor  &  Son),  Northampton,  entitled 
*  History  of  College  Street  Chapel,  Northampton,' 
&c.  (1893),  is  the  following  account  of  the  com- 
munion table  : — 

"  The  table  was  a  long  wooden  affair,  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  the  '  Table  Pew,'  which  was  over  the 
baptistry.  Jt  contained  inside,  under  the  top,  several 
shelves,  for  the  reception  of  a  number  of  volumes,  chiefly 
Dr.  Gill's  'Commentaries.'  They  were  for  the  especial 
use  of  the  country  people,  who  generally  partook  of  their 
dinner  around  the  table,  and  occupied  the  rest  of  the 
time  between  services  by  reading  divinity.  Each  volume 
contains  an  inscription  recording  its  gift  and  purpose, 
and  most  of  them  the  intimation,  'Not  to  be  taken  away 
from  the  Meeting-house  by  any  person  whatever.'  " 

The  several  books  were  presented  by  the  John 
Rylauds,  father  and  son,  who  were  pastors  of  the 
church  from  1759  to  1792.  An  engraving  of  the 
table  in  question  accompanies  the  letterpress 
above  quoted.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

5,  Capel  Terrace,  Southend-on-Sea. 

GEORGE  HERBERT'S  'EASTER  WINGS'  (8th  S. 
vii.  66).— In  George  Puttenham's  'The  Arte  of 
English  Poesie,'  1589,  chap.  xi.  of  bk.  ii.  treats 
"  Of  Proportion  in  Figure  "  (p.  104  et  sqq.,  Arber's 
edition).  Your  correspondent  will  find  therein 
various  figures,  such  as  the  "  lozange,"  the  "  fuzil," 
the  "piUaster,"  the  "rondel,"  the  "rondel  dis- 
played," the  "  egge  displayed,"  the  "  lozange  rab- 
bated,"  &c.  F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

For  a  careful  treatise  on  the  Greek  "  alre,"  &c., 
the  reader  may  be  referred  to  '  Carmina  Figurata 
Grseca,'  by  Dr.  C.  Haeberlin,  second  edition, 
Hanover,  1887.  D.  C. 

BURIAL  IN  POINT  LACE  (8th  S.  v.  69, 132,  255  ; 
vi.  54,  237,  473).— I  trust  the  Editor  will  allow 
me  a  line  to  explain  that  the  error  offendo  in  my 
former  note  was  due  to  my  own  bad  writing,  and 
not  to  the  press,  whose  accuracy,  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  '  N.  &  Q.'  is  produced,  is 
most  praiseworthy.  When  I  saw  my  note  in  print, 
I  noticed  the  mistake  to  which  MB.  BRACKENBURY 
has  drawn  attention  ;  but  as  Jaipur  is  so  far  a  cry 
from  Bream's  Buildings  that  many  weeks  would 
elapse  before  the  erratum  could  appear,  I  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  make  a  correction  which 
every  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  could  make  for  himself. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  copied  the  quotation  from 
the  first  edition  of  Gibber's  'Apology,'  1740, 
p.  178,  and  in  this  the  word  appears  as  offendor. 
Whether  this  is  a  press  error,  or  whether  Cibber, 
in  order  to  suit  his  context,  intentionally  altered 
Horace's  future  into  his  own  present,  I  cannot 


say  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  reversion  to  a  more 
correct  form  which,  from  the  editorial  note,  I  lear 
has  found  favour  in  the  most  recent  edition, 
think  the  latter  hypothesis  is  probable.     The  fir 
edition  of  the  '  Apology '  is  very  accurately  printed, 
and  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my  own  copy,  which 
is  a  very  fine  uncut  one  in  the  original  boards,  no 
list  of  errata  was  appended  to  the  book.    Cibber 
was  a  man  of  education,  and  in  applying  Horac 
to  a  given  set  of  circumstances,  probably  thought 
too  great  rigidity  uncalled  for. 

W.  F.  PRIDBAUX. 

Jaipur,  Rajputana. 

LETTERS  OF  LOUISE  DE  KEROUAILLE  (8th  S.  vii. 
21,  78). — It  would  please  me  much  to  know  if 
the  interesting  family  papers  and  dairies  of  which 
H.  F.  gives  us  a  sample  in  the  letter  of  Louise  de 
Kerouaille  contain  any  allusion  to  her  younger 
sister  Henriette  de  Kerouaille,  who  married  Philip, 
seventh  Earl  of  Pembroke,  or  to  any  member  of 
the  Pembroke  or  Powis  family. 

WINIFRED  GARDNER. 

48,  Charles  Street,  W. 

Louise,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  survived  till 
1734,  and  was  also  Duchess  of  Aubigne".  I  should 
rank  Louise  Rene'e  de  Perrencourt  de  Querouaille 
as  of  gentle  birth.  Her  sister  Henrietta  married 
Philip,  seventh  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomery ;  "  my  Lord  Hall ''  refers  to  Saville,  Lord 
Halifax,  Viscount  1668,  Earl  1679,  Marquis  1682j 
he  died  in  1695.  A.  H. 

"THE  BARON"  (8th  S.  vii.  67,  138).— MR. 
CLULOW  will  find  notes  on  the  "Baron "  Neuman, 
or  "Baron  Forchetta/'  in  the  'Catalogue  of  Satirical 
Prints  in  the  British  Museum,'  No.  4651  and  No. 
4836.  The  former  print  is  by  Matthew  Darly,  and 
No.  17  in  a  series  of  satires  published  by  him  in 
1774  ;  but  it  refers  to  an  incident,  mentioned  by 
MR.  F.  M.  O'DoNOGHUE,  which  occurred  in  or 
about  1770.  The  latter  satire  was  borrowed  from 
the  Covent  Garden  Magazine,  March,  1773.  It  5s 
further  averred  that  it  was  Lord  Chesterfield  who, 
at  Bath,  often  played  at  piquet  with  the  "  Baron," 
and  who  pinned  the  cheat's  fingers  to  the  table, 
and,  besides,  that  Neuman,  having  killed  his  last 
and  only  friend,  a  little  spaniel,  finally  banged  him- 
self in  his  lodgings  at  Duke  Street,  Bath.  0. 

"  Bos  LOCUTUS  EST  "  (8th  S.  vii.  9). — The  ox  or 
cow  speaking  occurs  in  Livy  among  the  prodigia 
of  various  years.  The  most  remarkable  of  these, 
and  that  which  is  most  likely  to  have  been  the 
precursor  of  a  proverb,  took  place  in  u.c.  560, 
"  Formiis  port  am  murumque  de  caelo  tacta ;  et 
[quod  maxime  terrebat)  consults  Cn.  Domitii 
bovem  locutam,  '  Rorua  cave  tibi ' "  (Liv.  1.  xxxv. 
cap.  21).  This  is  not  in  agreement  with  the 
statement  that  "  what  he  said  is  never  recorded.'* 
Julius  Obsequens,  lib.  'De  Prodigiis,'  cap.  Iv., 
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has  another  very  similar  instance,  "  Quo  tempore. 
Tybris  infestiore  impetu  illatus  ubi  multa  erertit 
et  public*,  et  privata,  bos  locutus  :  '  Roma  cave 
tibi.' "  Has  J.  H.  put  faith  in  Polydore  Vergil, 
who  says  "  Sed  quid  locuta  sit,  nullus  autor 
tradit"  ('De  Prod.,'  lib.  iii.  p.  96,  Atnat.,  1671)? 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

The  following  quotation  from  '  Marmion,'  intro- 
duction to  canto  vi. ,  will  perhaps  enlighten  J.  H. : — 
For  omens  we  in  Livy  cross, 
At  every  turn,  locutus  bog. 
And  grave  and  duly  speaks  that  ox, 
As  if  he  told  the  price  of  stocks ; 
Or  held,  in  Rome  Republican, 
The  place  of  common-councilman. 

E.  LEATON-BLENKINSOPP. 

As  the  query  concerning  the  origin  of  this  phrase 
has  not  received  authoritative  answer,  I  should 
like  to  suggest  that  it  may  have  been  evoked  by 
some  utterance  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  from 
his  silence  and  reserve  was  called  by  his  master, 
Albertus  Magnus,  and  his  fellow-student?,  "  the 
great  dumb  Sicilian  ox."  One  day,  when  he  was 
set  to  defend  a  thesis  before  the  whole  school,  he 
established  it 

"with  such  dialectical  skill,  saw  so  far  into  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  case,  and  handled  the  whole  subject  in  s  > 
masterly  a  manner,  that  Albert  exclaimed,  '  Thou 
eeemest  to  me  not  to  be  defending  the  case,  but  to  be 
deciding  it.'  '  Master,'  he  replied, '  I  know  not  how  to 
treat  the  question  otherwise.'  Albert,  to  test  him 
further,  started  objections,  but  Thomas  solved  every 
difficulty  so  successfully  that  Albert  cried  out,  '  We  call 
this  youth  Dumb  Ox,  but  the  day  will  come  when  the 
whole  world  will  resound  with  his  bellowing.' " — Baring- 
Gould's  '  Lives  of  the  Saints,'  vol.  iii.  p.  128. 

Here,  for  once,  "Bos  locutus  est,"  and  with 
authority,  as  the  use  of  the  phrase  by  the  writer 
in  the  Times  seemed  to  imply  that  he  did. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

HORSESHOE  MONUMENTS  (8th  S.  vii.  109). — MR. 
J.  D.  BOILER'S  note  is  interesting,  and  evinces 
further  how  widespread  is  the  belief  in  the  "  time 
immemorial"  superstition  which  attaches  to  the 
horseshoe.  For  such  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
reason  for  the  phenomena  observed  by  your  corre- 
spondent. Belief  in  the  old  notion  that  the  horse- 
shoe carries  with  it  a  certain  amount  of  good  luck, 
and  an  immunity  from  certain  evil  influences, 
might  conceivably  have  led  to  the  arrangement  of 
funeral  monuments  in  the  manner  described.  Only 
recently,  I  observed  the  statement  of  an  American 
correspondent  to  the  Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle 
to  the  effect  that,  in  a  cemetery  for  the  interment 
of  negroes,  the  sepulchre  stones  bore  the  mark  of  a 
horseshoe.  The  writer  evidently  thought  the  fact 
worthy  of  note,  as,  indeed,  it  was.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  superstitious  character  of  the  negro 
race  may  have  been  accountable  for  the  presence 
of  these  marks.  And,  moreover,  even  in  this 
country  they  are  not  unknown.  I  believe  that 


similar  carvings  are  known  to  ezist  on  sepulchre 
atones  in  some  parts  of  England.  Such  an  in- 
stance is  known  to  be  in  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Newcastle,  although  it  is  but  fair  to  state  another 
reason  is  assigned  for  their  existence.  It  will  be 
remembered,  too,  by  readers  of  Aubrey's  'Miscel- 
lanies,' that  this  writer  mentions  having  seen  "a 
tile  with  a  horseshoe  upon  it  "  under  the  porch  of 
Stanfield  Church,  in  Suffolk.  Instances  of  a 
similar  kind  within  the  precincts  of  churches  were 
even  at  that  time,  apparently,  not  a  few,  for 
Aubrey  adds  to  this  item  of  information  that  he 
was  told  there  were  "many  more  instances." 

0.  P.  HALE. 

Fortune,  in  his  '  Tea-Countries  of  China,'  i. 
254,  255,  says  : — 

"  In  my  travels  in  the  south  of  China  I  often  came 

upon  graves they  were  all  more  or  less  of  the  same 

form,  namely,  a  half-circle  cut  out  of   the  hill-side, 

having  the  body  interred  behind  it As  the  traveller 

proceeds  northwards,  the  circular  form  of  the  tombs  is 
less  common,  and  they  become  more  varied  in  their 
appearance." 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

Is  not  the  adoption  of  the  horseshoe  shape  for 
funeral  monuments  a  sign  of  invocation  of  good 
luck  or  success  after  death  1  The  horseshoe  is 
supposed  to  possess  a  peculiar  protective  power 
against  witches,  as  Gray  expresses  it : — 

The  horseshoe  's  nail'd,  each  threshold 's  guard. 

EVBRARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

Many  years  ago  I  remember  reading  that  Stone- 
henge  was  really  of  a  horseshoe  shape,  and  the 
writer  traced  a  connexion  between  this  and  similar 
structures  and  the  popular  superstition  respecting 
a  horseshoe  affixed  to  a  door  being  lucky  ;  but, 
alas  !  the  fact,  and  not  the  reference,  remains  in  my 
memory,  and  I  had  not  then  learned  to  keep  note- 
books. AYEAHR. 

ROMAN  VILLA  (8th  S.  vi.  466).— One  would  like 
to  understand  the  present  condition  of  these 
remains,  so  I  may  state  that,  according  to  my 
notes,  the  villa  on  Akeman  Street  Farm,  in  Stones- 
field  parish,  Oxfordshire,  was  opened  in  1711, 
thus  allowing  time  for  Vertue's  engraving,  dated 
1712,  of  the  fine  pavement  of  figured  mosaic,  thirty- 
5  ve  by  twenty  feet  dimensions.  It  was  then  again 
overed  up  for  cultivation,  but  again  opened  in 
1779,  when  the  hypocaust  was  discovered,  with 
urns,  foundations,  &c. ;  the  exact  site  being  stated 
as  on  Chest  hill  acre.  Is  "  Chest "  put  short  for 
Chester?  A.  HALL. 

13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 

CAPITAL  C  IN  THE  WORD  CHURCH  (8th  S.  vii. 
106). — John  Wesley  published  'A  Collection  of 
Hymns '  in  1779,  in  which  the  capital  C  is  almost 
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invariably  used  in  reference  to  the  spiritual  Church, 
though  in  the  later  editions  of  Wesley's  hymns 
the  practice  has  not  been  followed. 

The  Church  in  her  militant  state 

Is  weary,  and  cannot  forbear, 

is  an  example  in  a  well-known  hymn.  When 
reading  ASTARTE'S  note  on  this  subject  I  happened 
to  have  before  me  the  parish  register  of  Lee  Brock- 
hurst,  co.  Salop,  in  which  is  the  following  entry, 
under  date  1652  : — 

"M.  that  all  the  Weddings  Christninga  &  burialls 
registred  by  me  since  I  came  to  Lee  are  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  25th  day  of  March  to  that  day  twelvemonth 
according  to  the  computation  of  the  Church  of  England 
&  the  usual  date  of  writings.  Ita  tester  Tho:  Cope  rector 
itm." 

Church  of  England  as  here  used  cannot  refer  to 
the  fabric,  but  must  refer  to  the  spiritual  Church. 
WILLIAM  PHILLIPS. 

I  can  hardly  understand  ASTARTE'S  suggestion 
that  the  Tractarian  movement  was  in  any  way 
responsible  for  this.  In  the  collects  in  the  Prayer 
Books  of  Edward  VI.,  Elizabeth,  and  James  II., 
the  spiritual  Church  is  (apparently)  invariably 
capitalized  ;  and,  to  leave  official  works,  in  a  book 
I  have,  called  '  Annotations  on  the  Liturgy,'  1676, 
the  same  practice  is  strictly  observed.  Doubtless 
instances  might  be  multiplied,  but  these  are  suffi- 
cient to  relieve  the  Tractarian  movement  of  this 
charge.  WM.  NORMAN. 

4,  St.  James's  Place,  Plnmetead. 

A  reference  to  the  «  N.  E.  D.'  under  "  Church," 
ii.  4,  b,  c,  d,  would  have  satisfied  ASTARTE  that 
the  capital  C  was  used  very  much  earlier  than  the 
beginning  of  the  Tractarian  movement.  Cf.  "  1560, 
Conf.  Faith  Scot!,,  xvi.,  That  from  the  begynning 
thair  hes  bein,  now  is,  and  to  the  end  of  the  world 
salbe  a  Churche."  Again,  under  b,  "1538, 
Bale,  Thre  Lawes,  1395,  Thys  congregacion  is  the 
true  Church  mylytaunt."  There  are  several  other 
works  quoted  in  the  '  N.  E.  D.,'  so  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  mention  them  here. 

PAUL  BIEBLET. 

This  is  far  older  than  1843,  or  the  Tractarian 
movement,  or  even  than  Henry  Blunt.  If  AS- 
TARTE will  examine  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
1549,  she  will  find  evidence  of  this. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

I  have  glanced  through  the  works  of  severa' 
theological  writers,  and  find  the  word  "  Church,' 
as  a  spiritual  body,  invariably  spelt  with  a  capita' 
C.    I  mention  a  few,  with  the  dates  of  the  editions 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  1657 ;  Bishop  Cosin,  1676 
Bishop  Sparrow,  1676  ;   George  Herbert,   1678  . 
Isaac  Barrow,   1697;  Whichcote,  1707;  Baxter's 
'  Works,'  4  vols.  fol.  1707.  J.  H.  W. 

SATING  OF  MOHAMMED  (8th  S.  vii.  68). — As 
TARTE  asks  Mr.  Oswald  Crawfurd  his  authority 


or  a  saying  which  he  asserts  Mohammed  once 
addressed  to  his  "  disciples,"  "  who  "  (writes  Mr. 

Crawfurd),  "if  they  were  materialists,  must  have 

hought  it  a  dark  one."  Permit  me,  also,  to  put  a 
question  to  Mr.  Crawfurd.  How  could  a  disciple 
of  Mohammed  be  a  materialist  ?  In  the  above  I 

lave  adopted  the  spelling  of  the  Prophet's  name 
as  written  by  ASTARTE.  But,  on  the  authority  of 
Monier  Williams,  the  name  ought  to  be  spelt  thus 
— Muhammad;  this  being  the  passive  participle 
of  the  Arabic  verb  hamada,  signifying  "  to  praise." 
The  original  family  name  is  given  by  Lake  as 

"Kothan."  A.  L. 

IMMUNE  (8">  S.  vi.  345,  514  ;  vii.  76).— This 
adjective  had  already  appeared  in  English,  under 
the  form  of  immuin,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
There  is  a  reference  to  its  use  in  '  Palladius  on 
Husbondrie '  in  Stratmann-Bradley's  '  Middle- 
English  Dictionary,'  s.v.  D.  C. 

EDMOND  MALONE  AT  STRATFORD  AND  SHAK- 
SPEARE'S  BUST  (8th  S.  vii.  86).— With  reference 
to  the  record  from  the  Birmingham  Weekly 
Post  (no  date  given)  let  me  draw  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  to  two 
articles  from  my  pen  which  appeared  in  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
5th  S.  vii.  333,  475,  in  which  a  letter  from  Edmond 
Malone  is  quoted,  taken  from  a  bound  volume  of 
his  correspondence  with  Bishop  Percy,  of  Dromore, 
the  editor  of  the  'Keliques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry.'  This  volume  is  now  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford.  Bishop  Percy  died  at  Dromore 
in  1811. 

In  the  letter  there  is  much  matter  corroborative 
of  the  information  given  to  Lord  Charlemont,  and 
mention  is  made  of  Malone's  visit  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon  in  1793,  "  when  he  examined,"  as  he  says, 
"not  less  than  three  thousand  papers  and  parch- 
ments, several  of  which  probably  had  not  been 
opened  for  two  centuries."  From  these  documents 
Malone  selected  and  took  away  with  permission 
of  the  Mayor  in  order  that  he  might  peruse  at 
leisure  whatever  might  be  likely  to  prove  of 
interest  in  order  to  illustrate  a  '  Life  of  Shak- 
speare '  upon  which  he  was  then  engaged.  There 
can  be  very  little  doubt  as  to  Malone  on  this  visit 
having  given  orders  for  the  painting  of  the  bust 
on  the  monument  in  the  chancel,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  caustic  epigram.  This  was  mentioned  by 
me  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  5th  S.  vii.  475,  as  a  probable 
occurrence. 

The  entire  letter  is  very  interesting,  and  was 
also  printed  by  me  in  a  little  *  Life  of  Bishop 
Percy,'  prefixed  to  the  MS.  folio  edited  by  Messrs. 
Furnivall  and  Hales  in  1867.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  anything  more  will  be  brought  to  light  in 
future  concerning  Shakspeare.  Of  him  I  can 
never  think  without  being  reminded  of  his  devout 
admirer,  my  old  friend  J.  0.  Halliwell-Phillipps, 
who  spent  a  life  and  fortune  in  collecting  infor- 
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mation  concerning  him,  and  who,  like  rare  Ben 
Jonson,  "  loved  him  on  this  side  idolatry." 

His  valuable  Shakspearian  collection  is  now 
mouldering  away  in  a  repository  in  Chancery  Lane. 
He  once  told  me  that  in  the  destructive  fire  at  the 
Pantechnicon,  which  occurred  in  1874,  the  only 
copy  which  he  possessed  of  his  fifty-guinea  edition 
of  Shakspeare  had  perished.  This  he  had  largely 
annotated  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  had 
copiously  illustrated.  The  loss  he  considered  to  be 
irreparable,  and  it  was  so,  no  doubt,  to  the  public 
as  well  as  to  himself.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

THE  CHARCOAL  BRAZIER  (8th  S.  vi.  502).— 
One  of  your  correspondents  has  written  to  me 
that  he  supposed  carbonic  oxide  to  be  the  pro- 
duct of  the  combustion  of  charcoal  in  air.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  combustion  of  various  kinds  of 
carbon  the  lambent  light-blue  Same  of  carbonic 
oxide,  CO,  may  sometimes  be  seen  playing  at  the 
top  of  the  fire,  yet  it  originates  in  the  main  pro- 
duct, namely,  carbonic  acid,  COo,  and  in  burning 
is  resolved  back  again  into  that  compound.  In 
fact,  all  those  bodies  which  contain  carbon,  such 
as  wood,  coal,  coke,  charcoal,  oil,  or  tallow,  if 
burnt  in  oxygen  or  in  air,  are  resolved  into 
carbonic  acid  as  respects  the  carbon.  If  the 
gas  be  mixed  with  lime  water,  the  lime  reabsorbs 
CO2  and  becomes  milky  from  the  formation  of 
chalk  in  the  water.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
two  candles  in  burning  may  be  estimated  to  pro- 
duce about  as  much  C02  as  one  man  would  emit 
by  respiration  during  an  equal  interval  of  time,  or 
about  1,260  cubic  inches  per  hour. 

As  to  the  formation  of  carbonic  oxide,  CO, 
which  may  be  seen  flickering  on  the  top  of  a 
steadily  burning  fire  which  does  not  emit  smoke, 
it  must  be  understood  that  carbonic  acid,  C02,  is 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  from  the  free 
access  of  air  to  the  lower  part  of  the  fire  ;  but  the 
C02  in  passing  upwards  through  the  red-hot  coke 
combines  with  an  additional  quantity  of  carbon, 
and  the  compound,  losing  half  its  oxygen,  is  con- 
verted into  its  own  bulk  of  carbonic  oxide :  at 
the  same  time  the  carbon  of  the  heated  fuel  which 
has  combined  with  this  removed  oxygen  furnishes 
another  equal  quantity  of  the  same  gas ;  the 
heated  carbonic  oxide  takes  fire  as  soon  as  it 
mixes  with  the  air  which  passes  over  the  upper 
surface  of  the  fire.  Even  with  a  non-bituminous 
coal,  such  as  anthracite,  by  a  skilful  manipulation 
of  the  draught,  a  large  volume  of  carbonic  oxide  is 
set  free  for  the  roasting  of  metallic  ores. 

C.  TOMLINSOK. 

Highgate,  N. 

"CALIBRE"  (8tb  S.  vii.  67).— The  question  of 
the  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  limited  to  a 
decision  between  the  original  French  sound  and 
Anglicization  ;  the  important  point  is  that  there 


are  numerous  other  foreign  words  in  English  in 
the  same  predicament.  I  am  frequently  asked 
how  to  pronounce  some  word  or  name,  and  people 
seem  astonished  when  I  inform  them  that  to 
Anglicize  or  not  to  Anglicize  is  a  matter  of  taste. 
Of  course,  the  English  sound  generally  prevails  in 
the  long  run,  as  it  has  done,  for  example,  in  the 
word  oblige.  A  good  deal  depends  on  the  company 
one  is  in.  There  are  many  words  and  names  I 
should  pronounce  in  a  different  way  in  the  presence 
of  scholars  from  that  in  which  I  should  sound  them 
when  among  people  who,  from  long  hearing  of  the 
Anglicized  form,  would  actually  put  down  the 
foreign  one  as  incorrect  if  they  chanced  to  hear  it. 
JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  a  word  which  comes  to  us  from  the 
Arabic  through  the  medium  of  the  French.  Military 
men  use  the  term  oftener  than  civilians,  and  they 
generally  say  "  calliber  "  when  they  wish  to  denote 
the  diameter  of  a  bore  in  inches,  but  "caleeber  " 
is  also  employed.  GUALTERULUS. 

In  Ogilvie's  '  Students'  Dictionary '  I  find,  for 
pronunciation,  that  "  calibre "  is  printed  as 
follows  :  "  Kali-ber"  (last  syllable  like  her). 

E.  T.  M. 

"A  BLIND  ALEHOUSE"  (8th  S.  vi.  368,  478; 
vii.  37,  56). — One  thing  leads  to  another.  What 
were  Cromwell's  instructions  about  alehouses  ? 
They  seem,  so  far  as  regards  the  abolition  of  them 
(or  perhaps  the  re-establishment  of  them),  to  have 
been  carried  out  after  the  Restoration,  e.g.,  ' Ely 
Episcopal  Records '(p-  240),  notes  on  the  Bishop's 
Transcripts :  Abington  juxta  Shingay,  "  1661 
[infer  alia].  We  have  no  alehouses  in  our  towne." 
WM.  GRAHAM  F.  PIGOTT. 

MS.  HOTJR  BOOK  (8th  S.  vii.  127).— Such  cele- 
brated saints  as  Alban  and  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
are  no  proof  of  an  English  origin  of  a  MS.  They 
occur  in  books  almost  throughout  Europe. 
SS.  Aldelm,  John  of  Beverley,  Richard,  Edmund 
the  King,  &c.,  would  generally  denote  an  English 
origin.  The  book  mentioned  by  your  correspondent 
is  most  probably  a  Flemish  one,  as  its  original 
owner's  name  seems  to  indicate,  as  well  as  the 
almost  universal  mat-gold  ground  of  the  borders. 
The  binding  seems  interesting.  If  not  troubling 
MR.  A.  H.  BRIGHT  too  much,  I  should  be  greatly 
obliged  by  the  receipt  of  a  rubbing  of  it. 

J.  C.  J. 

12,  Angel  Court,  Throgmorton  Street,  B.C. 

"  OBLIGATORY  "  (8tt  S.  vii.  80).— The  Editor's 
notice  that  the  accent  should  be  on  the  first 
syllable  in  obligatory  touches  upon  an  interesting 
subject.  When  I  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  in 
at  the  Law  Courts  (in  the  then  prevalent  eccle- 
siastical causes  especially)  in  the  years  1878-1880, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  compulsory  and  obliga- 
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tory  were  the  correct  forms  there  of  the  words 
which  laymen  pronounce  compiilsory  and  obliga- 
tory. Is  there  any  reason  for  this  ? 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

WALLER  AND  GRAY  (8th  S.  vi.  165,  271,  316 ; 
vii.  37). — Your  correspondents  seem  to  me  to  be 
straying  somewhat  from  the  original  parallel.  If 
the  principal  passages  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  are  in  juxtaposition,  it  will  be  seen  what 
the  idea  is  : — 

Tell  her  that  'a  young, 

And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied, 

That  had'at  thou  sprung 

In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide, 

Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 

Waller  to  the  Rose. 

There  kept  my  charms  concealed  from  mortal  eye, 
Like  roses  that  in  deaerts  bloom  and  die.  Pope. 

In  distant  wilds,  by  human  eyes  unseen, 
She  rears  her  flowers  and  spreads  her  velvet  green  : 
Pure  gurgling  rills  the  lonely  desert  trace, 
And  waste  their  music  on  the  savage  race. 

Young,  speaking  of  Nature. 
As  in  the  hollow  breast  of  Apennine, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills, 
A  myrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eye, 
And  breathes  its  balmy  fragrance  o'er  the  wild, 
So  flourished,  blooming  and  unseen  by  all, 
The  sweet  Lavinia.  Thomson. 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Gray. 

E.  YARDLEY. 

THE  LIVERY  LISTS  (8th  S.  vi.  428,  496).— Prior 
to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  the  clerks  of  the  several 
Kvery  companies  supplied  the  Secondary  with 
what  they  stated  was  a  list  of  persons  entitled  to 
vote  for  members  of  Parliament.  Since  1832, 
however,  the  livery  companies  have  supplied  the 
Secondary  with  a  list  of  freemen  and  liverymen. 
These  lists  are  posted  at  the  Guildhall  and  the 
Royal  Exchange,  and  are  revised  by  the  Revising 
Barrister.  Copies  of  the  register  since  1832  may 
be  seen  in  the  Guildhall  Library. 

W.  H.  C.  (City  Press). 

SANDGATE  CASTLE  :  WALTER  DEVERETJX  (8th 
S.  iv.  509.  ;  v.  18  ;  vii.  113).— I  have  found  in 
Elham  Church,  near  here,  on  the  floor  of  the  north 
aisle,  a  stone  slab  with  the  following  inscription  : — 

Underneath  this  Stone 

Interr'd  the  Body  of 

Mr.  Walter  Devereux,  Gen. 

Born  in  the  County  of 

Waxford  in  Ireland.    He  died 

Sep  the  15th  1718  aged  66  years. 

On  referring  to  the  transcripts  at  Canterbury,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  the  entry  of  his  burial  gave 
any  further  particulars,  I  could  not  find  his  name 
The  Vicar  of  Elham  confirms  this,  and  writes  me 
"There  is  no  entry  of  the  burial  of  Walter  Deve 


reux  in  the  Elham  register  of  1718.  I  believe  that 
the  name  does  not  occur  at  all  from  the  beginning 
in  1566."  Is  this  not  somewhat  strange  1  Deve- 
reux's  slab  is  a  long  one,  and  the  above  inscription 
does  not  occupy  a  third  of  it.  Close  by  is  a  similar 
slab  to  a  Mr.  Sail,  a  surgeon,  of  the  family  of  Sail 
of  the  city  of  Cashell,  in  Ireland  ;  he  died  in  1739. 
Probably  the  families  were  connected. 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. 
Sandgate. 

SHAKSPEARE,  ORIGIN  OF  NAME  (8th  S.  vi.  284). 

-MR.  MALONE  will  be  interested  in  a  rather 
curious  derivation  of  the  name,  which  appeared  in 
1  N.  &  Q.,'  2nd  S.  xi.  86  :— 

"  The  name,  Shakspeare,  no  doubt  originated  in  the 
Norman  or  French  edition  of  the  double  beloved-disciple 
name  (  Jacques-pierre,  James-peter,  lakespear)  of  which 
it  is  composed,  the  initial  J.  being  pronounced  sh,  aa  in 
many  other  instances." 

W.  A.  HENDERSON. 

Dublin. 

LITERARY  PUBLISHING  SOCIETIES  (8th  S.  vi. 
386  ;  vii.  72,  135).— Add  to  my  former  list  :— 

Scottish  Literary  Club,  1877,  Edinburgh.— To  reprint 
rare,  curious,  and  remarkable  works  pertaining  to  Scot- 
land. Only  60  members. 

Of  the  twenty-one  societies  named  by  me,  I 
believe  that  only  the  last  five  of  my  former  list 
survive.  P.  J.  ANDERSON. 

University,  Aberdeen. 


SIR  THOMAS  KINSEY,  OR  KENSEY  (8tft  S.  vii. 
128).  was  a  member  of  the  Vintners'  Company, 
and  served  the  office  of  Sheriff  in  1685-6.  He  was 
elected  Alderman  of  Dowgate  Oct.  27,  1685  ;  was 
suspended  in  1688 ;  but  restored  before  the  close 
of  the  same  year.  He  received  knighthood,  while 
sheriff,  at  Windsor  Aug.  24,  1685.  According  to 
Le  Neve,  "  he  kept  the  Crown  Tavern  in  Blooms- 
bury  after  the  building  that  square,  and  there  got 
his  estate."  The  year  of  his  death  should  read 
1696/7,  his  successor  in  the  Aldermanry  of  Dow- 
gate  being  elected  on  Jan.  26  of  that  year. 

W.  D.  PINK. 

"  ROLL- WAGGON  "  (8th  S.  vii.  147).— The  term 
is  still,  I  believe,  used  at  Oxford,  at  some  colleges, 
for  the  wine-stands  on  wheels  which  carry  the  wine 
round  the  horseshoe  table,  and  then,  by  railway, 
across  the  fire.  D. 

DRINKING  CUSTOMS  (8th  S.  vii.  108). — In  reply 
to  MR.  TEGG'S  query,  I  remember  that  forty  years 
ago  it  was  the  general  custom  in  some  parts  of 
Devonshire  to  offer  to  purchasers  a  glass  of  cider, 
beer,  or  wine,  according  to  the  value  of  their  pur- 
chases. This  was  served  to  them  and  drunk  bj 
them  in  the  shops.  Farmers  and  their  wives  (whc 
were  usually  somewhat  large  buyers)  were  invite 
into  the  house.  The  latter  were  provided  wit 
tea  and  the  former  with  pipes  and  spirits,  aluic 
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exclusively  gin.  Twice  a  year,  on  "  fait "  days,  a 
dinner  of  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding  was  pro- 
vided for  all  customers  residing  in  the  country 
who  visited  the  fair.  This  was  followed  later  in 
the  day  with  tea  for  the  ladies  and  pipes  and  grog 
for  their  husbands.  I  do  not  remember  ever 
seeing  the  latter  the  worse  for  their  potations  ;  but 
that  may  have  been  because  they  were  well 
"  seasoned,"  and  required  a  considerable  quantity 
to  upset  their  gravity.  But  whatever  their  faults 
may  have  been,  the  Devonshire  farmers  of  that 
period  were  a  most  honourable  and  genial  race,  and 
their  hospitalities  were  boundless.  During  the 
last  thirty-five  years  I  have  not  often  come  in  con- 
tact with  them.  A.  J.  DAVY. 
Torquay. 

I  remember,  about  1840,  rum  punch  was,  in  the 
West  Riding,  handed  round  to  all  present  at  an 
auction  of  landed  property.  URBAN. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Memoirs  of  the  Verney  Family  during  the  Commonwealth 
1650-1660.  By  Margaret  M.  Verney.  Vol.  Ill, 
(Longmans  &  Co.) 

THE  'Memoirs  of  the  Verney  Family,'  compiled  from 
the  letters  and  illustrated  by  the  portraits  at  Claydon 
House,  begun  by  one  Lady  Verney,  has  been  taken  up 
by  a  second.    In  reviewing  the  first  two  volumes  (see 
8th  S.  i.  465)  we  expressed  a  hope  that  further  treasures 
from  tbe  same  storehouse  might  see   the  light.    That 
natural  desire  has  been  gratified,  and  a  third  volume, 
yielding  in  no  respect  of  interest  or  importance  to  its 
predecessors,  baa  been  given  to  the  world.    That  this 
even  is  the  last  who  shall  say  ?    The  materials  are  abun- 
dant, and  the  task  of  selection  and  discipline  is  obviously 
and  naturally  grateful  to  the  ladies  of  Claydon.    The 
ground  traversed  is  different  from  that  occupied  in  the 
previous  volumes,  the  present  work  beginning  where  its 
predecessor  left  off.     The  characters  are,  however,  to  a 
great  extent  the  same.    No  such  description  of  family 
ties  as  was  previously  given  and  no  event  so  tragic 
as  the  death  of  Sir  Edmund  Verney  are  to  be  found 
The  chief  occupation  of  Sir  Ralph  Verney,  the  mos 
considerable  though  scarcely  the  most  heroical  of  th 
race,  is  to  nurse  his  impaired  estates,  meet  the  forfeit 
imposed  upon  them,  educate  and  dispose  of  his  children 
and  maintain  some  small  portion  of  the  state,  hospitality 
and  beneficence  incumbent  upon  his  position.     Not  CUB 
of  accomplishment  are  these  modest  aims.     Living  a 
first  abroad,  widowed  and  disconsolate,  at  Blois,  he  find 
some  relief  from   his  dulness    in   a  tour   in  Southern 
France,   Italy,   Switzerland,  and  Belgium.     After    th 
battle  of  Worcester  he  returns  to  England  and  resume 
life  at  Claydon,  making    there  many  horticultural  ex 
periments  of  interest,  and  seeking  even  to  accomplis 
some  structural  alteration  and  repairs.  In  these  pleasan 
pursuits  and  in  his  matchmaking  schemes  he  is  inter 
rupted   by    Cromwell's  major-generals.    Arrested,  lik 
most  of  his  neighbours  suspected  of  Royalist  or  anti 
Cromwellian   sympathies,  he  is  lodged  in  no  worse 
place  than  St.  James's  Palace,  and  ia  threatened  with  th 
fiscal  process  common  enough  in  those  days  and  know 
as  decimation.    With  characteristic  obstinacy  he  hold 
ouc  until  the  last,  but  is  compelled  to  petition  the  Pro 


ector.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  was  an  object  of  very 
ave  suspicion,  nor  was  he  at  all  the  sort  of  man  whom 
romwell  wished  to  convert  into  an  enemy.  He  was 
ell  treated  accordingly  during  his  imprisonment.  After 
le  death  of  Cromwell  and  the  accession  of  "  Dick"  he- 
ecame  a  candidate  for  Parliament.  He  is  left  amidst 
10  •'  acclamations  of  wild  and  sober  joy  "  at  the  prospect 
F  the  Restoration.  Though  sympathizing  with  some 
f  his  feelings— notably  his  intolerance  of  boys — we  are 
ess  favourably  impressed  with  Sir  Ralph  than  pre- 
iously  we  were.  Conscientious,  earnest,  disinterested, 
nd  noble  ho  is,  but  he  seems  likely  to  develope  into 
omewhat  of  a  prig.  Tom  Verney  is  still  a  thorn  in  his 
ide,  and  is  not  a  whit  more  reputable  than  before.  In 
.Man's"  nuptial  schemes  we  feel  a  fair  amount  of 
nterest.  His  treatment  by  Mary  Eure,  for  whom  he 
onceives  a  violent  and  obviously  sincere  passion,  is  not 
oo  easily  understood,  failing  any  insight  into  the  lady's 
.houghts  or  motives.  Jack,  the  younger  son  of  Sir 
lalph,  labelled  "the  industrious  apprentice,"  seems 
estined  to  elevate  the  family's  importance  and  influence, 
ut  we  are  compelled  to  leave  him  at  the  outset  of  what 
iromises  to  be  an  adventurous  career.  The  new  volume 
urnishes  a  profitable  insight  into  the  cost  and  means  of 
iving  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  casts 
useful  sidelights  upon  history,  and  is  written  with  ex- 
emplary vivacity.  Its  numerous  and  admirable  illustra- 
ions  include  portraits  of  Dame  Margaret  Herbert,  after 
Vandyke  ;  Anne  Dormer,  Countess  of  Carnarvon,  after 
Vandyke ;  Eleanor  Wortley,  Lady  Lee,  afterwards 
Jountess  of  Sussex,  Warwick,  and  Manchester,  after 
Van  Somers ;  and  Anne  St.  John,  Lady  Lee,  afterwards 
Countess  of  Rochester,  after  Sir  Peter  Lely ;  with  many 
more  of  equal  interest. 

The  Two  First  Centuries  of  Florentine  History.  By 
Prof.  Pasquale  Villari.  Translated  by  Linda  Villari 
(Fisher  Unwin.) 

SOT  until  the  establishment  of  the  communes  and  the 
Beginning  of  the  long  internecine  struggle  between  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellins,  or,  in  other  words,  between 
democracy  and  aristocracy,  is  Florentine  history  either 
very  lucid  or  very  stimulating.  To  English  readers  ac- 
cordingly the  opening  chapters  of  Prof.  Villari's  new 
Florentine  history — devoted  to  the  appraisal  of  authori- 
ties and  disquisitions  on  the  origin  of  the  name  Florence 
and  the  like — are  not  particularly  attractive.  Students 
of  political  history  take  necessarily  a  keen  interest  in 
the  development  of  those  trade  guilds  of  mediaeval 
times  which  may  be  more  conveniently  studied  in  con- 
nexion with  Florentine  history  than  elsewhere  ;  the 
searcher  after  adventure  finds  a  constant,  if  somewhat 
monotonous,  record  of  cruelty,  rapacity,  and  treachery 
in  the  endless  broils  between  city  and  city,  and  even 
between  parties  in  the  same  city ;  and  the  student  of 
Italian  literature  finds  a  flood  of  light  cast  upon  the 
most  striking  or  romantic  episodes  in  Dante.  A  sub- 
title of  the  volume  is,  indeed,  "  The  Republic  and 
Parties  in  the  Time  of  Dante."  Perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing episode  in  the  long  war  between  Genoa  and  Florence 
on  the  one  side  and  Pisa  on  the  other  is  the  story  of 
Ugolino  della  Gherardesca,' which  forms  one  of  the  best- 
known  and  most  striking  episodes  of  the  '  Inferno.'  In 
the  accumulation  of  riches  and  power  Florence,  Prof. 
Villari  holds,  was  only  multiplying  the  causes  of  her 
downfall.  The  commune,  he  declares,  seemed  increas- 
ingly incapable  of  giving  birth  to  the  modern  State, 
and  when  commerce  declined  "the  strength  of  the 
burghers  was  sapped,  and  the  oppressed  multitude,  now 
a  formidable  majority,  looked  to  monarchical  rule  for 
their  belief."  Though  holding  out  longer  than  many 
others,  Florence  shared  the  fate  of  her  fellow  republic?. 
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In  many  respects  this  was  deplorable.  The  influence 
of  the  Calimala  and  other  guilds  upon  commercial  and 
industrial  developments  cannot  easily  be  over-estimated, 
and  under  the  spur  of  success  political  life  in  Florence 
presents  a  picture  of  marvellous  spirit  and  energy. 
Moral  conscience  seems,  however,  to  have  been  sadly 
wanting.  The  strength  of  the  country  was  wasted  in 
unending  combats,  district  against  district,  and  city 
against  city.  Castles  were  held  or  razed,  garrisons  were 
captured,  as  it  seems,  in  a  war  as  purposeless  as  pitiless. 
Against  Pisa,  which  impeded  their  seaward  progress, 
the  hostility  of  Florence  is  most  frequently  directed,  and 
the  struggles  between  them  gave  rise  to  the  most  pic- 
turesque exploits.  Almost  any  conjunction  of  cities  and 
states  seems  to  have  been  possible,  and  the  complications 
caused  by  the  intervention  of  the  Popes  or  the  gfeat 
Northern  powers  seem  interminable.  Underneath  the 
splendour  of  the  whole  is  something  almost  sordid.  It 
is  difficult  for  artisan  soldiers  to  obtain  the  practice  in 
arms  that  the  nobles  obtain  in  their  amusement  even, 
and  the  great  commanders  whom  the  struggle  brought 
forward,  whether  mercenaries  or  other,  belonged  as  a 
rule  to  the  nobles.  These  matters  are,  however,  well 
known.  Prof.  Villari  gives  us  a  philosophical  and  fairly 
luminous  account  of  the  condition  of  Florence  in 
mediaeval,  as  opposed  to  Renaissance,  times.  His  con- 
clusions have  been  given  to  the  world  in  lectures  at  the 
Istituto  Superiore,  and  have  appeared  in  La  Nuova 
Antologia  of  Florence.  They  are  published  with  illus- 
trations of  antiquities  and  national  monuments  of 
Florence,  and  in  a  thoroughly  handsome  form.  Instances 
of  carelessness  can  be  found  in  the  translation — some- 
times grammatical,  as  "  Florence  was  beginning  its  great 

war with  their  great  foe";   sometimes  in  date,  as 

"  Figline  itself  was  sacked  and  burnt  (August,  1852)," 
for  1252.  The  book  is,  however,  of  great  interest  to 
scholars,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  second  volume, 
carrying  the  history  to  the  period  of  Boccaccio  from 
that  of  Dante,  will  speedily  see  the  light. 

The  Art  of  Chess.  By  James  Mason.  (Horace  Cox.) 
ADVANCED  cr  improving  students  in  chess  will  find  this 
work  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  guides  on  which  they 
can  rely.  It  is  the  result  of  constant  and  sound  obser- 
vation, is  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  dispenses  with  the 
need  of  any  other  manual.  The  openings  are,  somewhat 
curiously,  relegated  to  the  close,  and  the  volume  begins 
with  endings,  principally  of  pawns.  What,  however, 
most  repays  study  is  the  long  central  treatise  on  com- 
bination, which  is  of  highest  importance.  Very  many 
of  the  problems  can  be  worked  out  by  a  fairly  advanced 
student  without  the  use  of  a  board.  The  work  is  to  be 
most  warmly  commended. 

Book-Prices  Current.  Vol.  VII.  (Stock.) 
LIKE  many  previous  volumes,  this  seventh  volume  of 
Mr.  Stock's  priceless  contribution  to  bibliography  marks 
a  continuous  advance.  The  books  sold  during  the  past 
year  were  at  once  better  in  quality  and  larger  in  number 
than  those  in  1893.  Taking  the  editor's  own  figures,  we 
find  that  in  1883  nearly  50,000  lots  realized  66,470?., 
while  last  year  rather  more  than  51,000  lots  produced 
72,472^.,  that  is,  If.  8s.  5d.  for  each  lot  instead  of 
11.  6s.  Id.  Still  the  book  is  not  wholly  cheerful  reading 
for  collectors.  A  complete  subversal  of  prices  seems  to 
have  been  brought  about,  and  there  are  few  classes  of 
works,  except  the  very  rarest,  where  the  falling  off  is  not 
remarkable.  Some  works,  such  as  Elzevirs,  most  cherished 
by  collectors,  now  bring  scarcely  a  quarter  of  their  old 
prices,  and  incunabula,  unless  remarkable  in  some 
respect,  are  no  longer  in  demand.  Retifs,  for  which  a 
dozen  years  ago  there  was  a  fashion,  are  now  at  a  dis- 


count; and  as  for  editiones  principes,  buyers  will  scarcely 
look  at  them.  There  are,  in  fact,  no  great  book-buyers 
now  that  the  great  libraries  of  the  noble  houses  are 
mostly  dispersed.  One  can  fancy  the  shade  of  our 
dear  old  contributor  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Buckley  somewhat 
troubled  in  its  repose  by  the  prices  at  which  the  books  he 
lovingly  collected  are  being  distributed.  The  sale  of  the 
Buckley  books  does  not  come  into  the  present  volume. 
Another  sale  of  a  sort  of  importance  does.  This  is  the 
collection  of  theatrical  and  other  books  belonging  to  the 
late  Frederick  Burgess.  These  were  mostly  in  excep- 
tionally fine  condition,  and  many  of  them  were  in  costly 
bindings.  A  comparison  of  the  prices  then  obtained 
with  those  brought  at  the  great  Mackenzie  sale  is  calcu- 
lated to  bring  dismay  to  the  collector  of  the  past,  who 
sees  a  probability  of  a  like  slaughter  when  his  own  books 
are  brought  to  the  hammer,  consolation  to  the  intending 
purchaser.  Slaughter  is,  perhaps,  a  strong  word,  seeing 
that  1,156  lots  brought  1,5581.  Still  many  lots  fetched 
large  sums,  and  the  average,  for  the  class  of  work,  is  low. 
A  copy  of  Dyce's  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  full  bound  in 
calf,  went  for  half  what  copies  have  recently  been  sold 
for  in  boards.  The  editor  finds  some  comfort  in  this 
state  of  things  for  the  buyers  of  the  future.  His  work 
appeals,  however,  no  less  strongly  to  buyers  of  the  past, 
and  for  them  there  is  little  indeed  that  is  cheering. 
Still,  whatever  befall  the  collector,  '  Book-Prices  Cur- 
rent '  retains  its  value  and  interest.  It  is  from  these 
unsatisfactory  records,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  that  the 
bibliographers  of  the  future  must  draw  their  facts,  and 
the  bibliographers  of  the  past  are  now,  so  far  as  regards 
prices,  of  little  account.  Brunei,  indeed,  so  long  the 
bookbuyer's  chief  delight,  must  yield  to  '  Book-Prices 
Current.' 

On  Watch,  &  high-class  monthly  journal  of  naval  news 
and  literature,  makes  its  first  appearance  now  from 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  It  is  published 
at  the  low  price  of  threepence,  is  well  illustrated,  and 
has  excellent  contents.  It  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness  and 
value. 

IN  our  review  of  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy,' ante,  p.  160,  the  name  "  Thomas  Stanley 
Norgate  "  should  be  Thomas  Starling  Norgate. 


na 

- 


la  C0msjr0»&.enis, 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  b 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requeste( 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate," 

A.  W.  KERR  ("Author  of  Novels").  — '  Whitehall, 
'  Whitefriars,' '  Westminster  Abbey,'  and '  Caesar  Borgia 
are  generally  ascribed  to  Miss  Jane  Robinson,  but  an 
also  assigned  to  Joseph  Robinson. 

KOT1CE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  Th< 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  " — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher " — at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER. 
Mr.  Walter  Besant,  in  bis  interesting  articles 
on  'Westminster,'  appearing  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine,  describing  the  "  Sanctuary,"  in  the 
Christmas  number,  p.  635 — the  building  so  called, 
not  the  street  nor  the  franchise — says : — 

"  The  earth  formerly  groaned  beneath  the  weight  of 
a  ponderous  structure  resembling  a  square  keep  not 
unlike  that  of  Colchester,  but  very  much  smaller.  It 

was  a  building  of  stone,  each  side  seventy-five  feet 

perhaps  the  foundations  still  remain.  It  is  strange  that 
neither  Stow  nor  after  him  Strype,  makes  any  mention 
of  this  building,  which  the  former  could  not  fail  to  see, 
frowning  and  gloomy,  as  yet  untouched,  whenever  he 
•visited  Westminster." 

If  such  a  building  had  ever  existed  it  would 
have  been  strange  indeed  if  Stow  had  overlooked 
it.  Strype  (edition  of  Stow's  'Survey,'  1720, 
vol.  ii.,  '  City  of  Westminster,'  p.  46)  gives  a  plan 
of  the  interior  of  what  was  "guessed"  to  be  the 
•Church  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  "now  desecrated 
and  made  use  of  for  a  wine  cellar  belonging  to  the 
Quaker's  Tavern,  in  Thieving  Lane." 

Dean  Stanley  wrote  of  "  The  Sanctuary,"  in  his 
'  Memorials  of  the  Abbey '  (p.  346),  as 
"  the  grim  old  Norman  fortress  which  was  still  standing 

in  the  seventeenth  century close  by  was  a  Belfry 

Tower  built  by  Edward  III.,  in  which  hung  the  abbey 

bells  (until  Wren  completed  the  Western  Towers) the 

building  properly  so  called  included  two  churches,  an 
upper  and  a  lower,"  &c. 


The  Rev.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  in  his  '  Memorials 
of  Westminster,'  p.  81,  enlarges  on  "this  rude, 
vast  pile  of  masonry  almost  cyclopean." 

Other  authors  have  given  equally  graphic 
descriptions ;  but  these  quotations  are  sufficient. 
Two  churches  in  a  belfry,  for  that  is  what  it  all 
comes  to  ! 

All  this  mischief  was  done  by  that  imaginative 
and  unreliable  antiquary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stukeley, 
who  was  at  one  time  minister  of  an  Episcopal 
Chapel  in  Queen  Anne's  Gate.  His  character  "  as 
an  antiquary  is  full  of  contradiction,  sagacious  and 
credulous,  learned  and  ignorant,  wise  and  weak," 
so  wrote  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  in  his  pamphlet 
on  '  Robin  Hood,'  p.  9. 

Dr.  Stukeley'a  paper  on  "  The  Sanctuary  "  was 
read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Oct.  30, 
1755,  and  may  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Archceologia,  p.  39.  He  wrote  : — 

"On  November  14, 1750, 1  went  to  survey  the  old  church 
at  Westminster,  called  '  The  Sanctuary,'  which  they 
were  then  pulling  down  to  make  a  new  market-house.* 
The  building  itself  is  as  extraordinary  in  its  kind  as  that 
we  have  no  clear  account  concerning  it  in  the  history  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  to  which  it  manifestly  belonged. 
'  'Tis  composed  of  two  churches,  one  over  another,  each 
in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  lowermost  may  be  called  a 
double  cross.  The  ground  plot  is  a  square  of  seventy- 
five  feet.' " 

The  learned  doctor  then  goes  on  to  compare  this 
remarkable  structure,  more  swo,  with  existing  work 
of  the  Romans  and  Anglo  -  Saxons.  He  then 
quotes  Stow's  '  Survey,'  first  edition,  p.  392  : — 

"  Edward  III.,  about  1347,  builded  to  the  use  of  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel — tho'  out  of  the  Palace  Court— some 
distance  west,  in  the  Little  Sanctuary,  a  chlochard  of 
stone  and  timber  covered  with  lead  and  placed  therein 
three  bells,"  &c. 

The  doctor  adds,  "  And  'tis  still  called  the  Belfry." 
So  this  building  was  still  known  by  that  name 
when  it  was  pulled  down  in  1750,  in  spite  of  which 
goes  on  describing  the  lower  and  the  upper 
church,  "  the  whole  building  cannot  be  the  Belfry." 
But  it  certainly  was.  Further  on,  Dr.  Stukeley 
says,  "  It  is  manifestly  the  most  absurd  thing 
maginable  to  call  the  whole  building  Chlochard  or 
Belfry."  Yet  above  he  admits  that  it  was  known 
>y  that  name,  and,  without  any  warrant,  at  the 
Commencement  of  his  paper  speaks  of  "  the  old 
church  at  Westminster  called  the  Sanctuary." 

Fortunately   the  learned  doctor  was   fond   of 

Diving  sketches  and  illustrations  ;  so  we  have  his 

ilans  of  the  "  upper  church "  and  the  "  lower 

ihurch,"  with  a  section  and  a  sort  of  perspective 

levation,t  all  to  scale.     But  on  examining  these 

arefully ,  the  scale  he  gives  is  found  to  be  not 

much  more  than  half  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  viz., 


The  Guildhall  or  Sessions  House,  recently  enlarged, 
ccupies  the  site. 

f  Stukeley's  sketch  is  reproduced  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine  with  some  artistic  embellishments,  and  looks 
nything  but  a  cyclopean  pile. 
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ten  feet  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch,  instead  of  to  an 
inch. 

This  is  proved,  as  regards  the  plans,  at  least,  by 
his  statement  (p.  42)  that  "  three  of  the  angles  of 
the  lower  church  are  built  solid  sixteen  feet  square." 
By  his  scale  they  measure  twenty-six  feet,  so  the 
"vast  pile,"  instead  of  being  seventy-five  feet 
square,  was  only  forty-six  feet.  The  look  of  his 
plans  is  quite  enough  for  a  trained  eye  ;  but  one 
other  point  may  be  mentioned.  He  refers  to  "  the 
little  circular  stone  staircase  towards  the  east." 
"  Little  ! "  yet  the  steps  were  six  feet  by  his  scale, 
which  would  be  wide  for  a  newel  stair.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  heights  in  his  section  may  be 
correct  by  his  own  scale.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  his  plan  of  the  "  lower  church "  agrees  with 
Strype's.  I  hope  this  will  be  considered  a  com- 
plete demolition  of  any  building  called  "The 
Sanctuary." 

The  late  Dean  Stanley  held  the  opinion  that  it 
existed  as  well  as  the  belfry  and  close  by,  but  I 
believe  I  convinced  both  the  late  Mr.  Mackenzie 
Walcott  and  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Turle,  Editor  of 
( N.  &  Q.,'  of  this  mistake.  A.  S.  ELLIS. 

Westminster.    

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
SURGEONS  IN  1849. 

Among  the  papers  of  my  husband,  the  late  Dr. 
H.  Behrend,  M.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.,  &c.,  the  en- 
closed letter,  written  to  his  father,  after  passing 
the  examination  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 
1849,  is  so  graphic  and  interesting  that  yon  may 
perhaps  like  to  insert  it  in  your  columns : — 

Victoria  Hotel,  Euston,  London,  1849. 

DEAR  FATHER, — I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  telling 
you  that  I  passed  the  College  last  night,  after  one  of  the 
severest  struggles  on  record,  for  of  14  men  who  went  up 
for  examination,  10  were  rejected.  I  was  one  of  the 
fortunate  4 ;  such  a  majority  to  be  plucked  has  not  been 
known  since  1832. 

The  examination  was  certainly  much  more  severe 
than  I  had  expected.  We  went  in  at  5  in  the  afternoon. 
1  was  first  ushered  into  a  large  room  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  funking  or  sweating  room,  where  we  all 
waited  till  the  Court  of  Examiners  assembled.  As  soon 
as  the  men  were  in  the  room  they  all  pulled  out  their 
note-books  and  commenced  cramming,  but  I  studiously 
avoided  looking  at  a  book,  indeed  I  did  not  take  one 
with  me. 

They  soon  found  that  I  was  pretty  well  up,  and  com- 
menced asking  me  all  sorts  of  questions  at  the  last 
moment.  Here  we  had  tea  and  coffee,  and  then  one  of 
the  College  Servitors  called  over  our  names  in  rotation 
and  we  were  led  to  the  Examination  Rooms.  I  was 
exceedingly  cool  the  whole  time,  but  some  of  the  fellows 
were  dreadfully  nervous. 

The  Examination  Halls  looked  very  imposing.  The 
Court  of  Examiners  were  all  in  their  scarlet  robes,  and 
sat  at  four  separate  tables,  two  in  each  room,  and  the 
students  were  passed  from  one  table  to  another,  at  the 
ringing  of  a  bell  by  the  President  when  the  time  for 
each  table  was  over.  At  the  first  table,  my  examiners 
were  Travers  and  Green.  I  need  hardly  say  that  these 
Examiners  are  probably  the  first  surgeons  in  the  world. 


I  came  out  well  at  the  first  table,  not  omitting  a  single- 
question,  though  I  found  that  they  were  very  stringent 
about  technicalities. 

The  time  passed  quickly ;  the  President  rang  his  bell, 
and  I  was  moved  on  to  the  second  table,  where  Lawrence, 
South,  and  Brodie  took  me  in  hand.  This  table  I  an- 
swered exceedingly  well ;  they  gave  me  what  I  consider 
easy  questions.  When  they  had  done  with  me,  as  the  bell 
rang,  Lawrence  turned  round  to  the  others  and  declared 
his  opinion  that  I  was  the  best  "  up  "  of  any  of  the  men 
they  had  had  before  them  this  Session.  He  asked  me 
with  whom  and  for  how  many  weeks  I  had  been 
'•  grinding  "  in  London ;  and  I  saw  that  I  rose  consider- 
ably in  their  opinion,  when  they  heard  I  had  only 
arrived  in  London  the  day  before. 

But  the  third  table,  at  which  Stanley  and  Hawkins 
were  the  chief  Examiners,  was  my  crack  one.  It  was 
entirely  upon  Anatomy ;  and  I  assure  you  I  never  heart 
of  so  stiff  an  Anatomy  Examination  being  given  at  th< 
College.  It  was  exceedingly  minute,  particularly  abou 
the  Anatomy  of  the  Heart,  a  favourite  subject  of  mine,  anc 
I  felt  that  I  gave  it  really  well,  especially  the  physiology 
of  the  Heart. 

The  fourth  and  last  table,  however,  damped  me  prett; 
considerably.   Here  were  Guthrie  and  Keate.    Guthrie  i 
an  old  army  surgeon,  gruff  and  rough  and  very  crochetty 
Had  I  known  it  was  he,  I  should  have  taken  care  tc 
answer  him  according  to  his  humour ;  but  I  did  not  knoi 
it  till  afterwards,  so  as  soon  as  I  sat  down,  he  said 
"  Well,  sir,  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  what  so  and  so  is,' 
and  I  began  to  tell  him  all  about  the  matter,  one  tha 
I  really  knew  well.    However,  in  the  middle  he  pullec 
me  up,  by  coolly  telling  me  that  I  talked  too  much  anc 
evidently  knew  nothing  about  the  matter,  so  he  woulc 
try  something  else.  My  blood  boiled  at  thig,  and  I  beggec 
his  pardon,  but  assured  him  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
subject  was  one  with  which  I  was  perfectly  familiar. 
He  hummed  and  ha'ad  and  took  me  on  something  else, 
again  pulling  me  up,  half  through  my  answer,  by  assuring 
me  that  I  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  what  I  was  talking 
about ;  and  I  assure  you,  he  went  on  this  way  the  entire 
time  ;  only  once  in  the  course  of  his  examination  did  he 
say  "  Come,  that  really  is  a  sensible  answer."  Fancy  how 
this  depressed  me,  for  I  did  not  know  it  was  Guthrie, 
otherwise  I  know  that  is  his  way  when  ho  is  best  pleased. 
So  I  suppose  I  looked  rather  down-hearted  at  his  table, 
especially  as  it  was  the  last ;  but  when  the  bell  rang,  and 
I  rose  to  leave  him,  he  said,  "  Now  don't  make  yourself 
unhappy,  my  dear  fellow,  you  ' ve  done  exceedingly  well 
with  me  ";  but  so  persuaded  was  I  of  the  contrary,  that  I 
thought  he  spoke  ironically. 

Well,  from  the  Examination  Halls  we  were  all  taken 
to  another  room  to  wait  for  the  decision  of  the  Ex- 
aminers. This  room  is  called  Paradise,  because  the 
men  are  first  told  there  that  they  have  passed.  The 
scene  here  baffles  description.  When  I  went  in  the  room, 
I  offered  to  lay  51.  that  I  was  plucked.  One  man  was 
walking  up  and  down  in  an  awful  state  of  agitation,  and 
two  had  fainted  outright,  in  easy  chairs.  Every  in- 
dividual man  thought  he  had  been  plucked,  and  we  were 
kept  in  this  dreadful  suspense  for  upwards  of  half  an 
Lour,  all  14  of  us,  when  one  of  the  Servitors  opened  the 
door  and  called  out  two  names.  The  gentlemen  so- 
called  walked  out,  and  we  knew  they  were  plucked. 

By  and  by  the  Servitor  came  back  again  and  called 
out  four  more  names,  and  four  more  rejected  men  walked 
out.  I  declare  you  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  We 
all  sank  back  in  our  lounging  chairs,  hardly  daring  to 
breathe,  for  it  was  becoming  dreadfully  serious,  since 
for  weeks  before  at  least  10  of  every  12  men  had  passed. 
In  came  the  Servitor  a  third  time,  and  called  four  more- 
gentlemen  out.  One  went  off  into  hysterics ;  another,  who 
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looked  the  picture  of  death,  assured  us  he  was  a  ruined 
man  if  they  meant  to  pluck  him.  Our  number  was  now 
reduced  from  14  to  4,  We  each  sat  in  a  corner  of  the 
room  and  a  dreadful  fear  began  to  pervade  us  lest,  from 
the  tremendous  number  of  men  called  out,  we  were  the 
rejected  and  the  majority  called  out  had  passed. 

In  came  the  Servitor  a  fourth  time,  and  when  he  said, 
"You  four  gentlemen  are  the  only  ones  who  will  receive 
your  diplomas,"  I  felt  inexpressibly  relieved.  One  of 
the  four,  an  Irishman,  ran  to  me,  clasped  me  round  the 
waist,  and  calling  upon  the  other  men  to  join  us,  we  all 
.performed  a  grand  "  Pas  de  qua t re"  in  Paradise. 

After  waiting  a  little  longer,  the  Secretary  came  in  for 
us,  and  having  answered  to  our  names,  we  were  taken 
again  before  the  Board  of  Examiners,  who  now  sat  in 
full  conclave  around  a  long  table  in  what  is  called -the 
Adjuration  Room.  The  President,  Professor  Arnott,  then 
•took  a  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  one  was  given  to  each  of 
us,  and  we  took  the  College  Oath.  We  had  then  a  slight 
address  from  the  President,  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  singling 
me  out  from  the  rest,  said  he  was  exceedingly  pleased 
with  my  answers,  and  advised  me  to  go  on  with  a  pro- 
tracted course  of  study  and  augured  every  future  success 
for  me.  And  then  Guthrie  came  up,  and  said,  laughingly, 
"  Well,  sir,  I  suppose  you  thought  I  bullied  you  dread- 
fully ;  but  I  saw  what  you  were  made  of."  The  Pre- 
sident in  his  address  said  that  he  never  remembered  so 
large  a  proportion  of  men  to  be  plucked ;  in  1832,  9  men 
were  rejected  out  of  14,  but  10,  never. 

As  this  waa  an  extra  Examination,  and  the  court 
stayed  in  town  longer,  on  purpose  for  it,  I  fancy  they 
gave  an  unusually  severe  Examination,  otherwise  I  can- 
not account  for  it.  I  was  the  only  man  of  the  14  who 
had  not  been  grinding  in  London,  and  one  poor  fellow 
was  rejected  who  had  been  two  entire  sessions  with  a 
grinder  in  London.  Of  course,  this  is  a  great  feather 
for  Manchester.  It  had  been  rumoured  out  of  doors 
what  an  awful  massacre  was  going  on  inside,  and  when 
•we  went  out  Lincoln's  Inn  was  quite  alive  with  students. 
I  was  among  old  friends  immediately.  There  were  3  or 
4  Manchester  fellows,  who  were  grinding  in  London, 
young  B — ,  of  Liverpool,  and  many  more  whom  I  knew. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  an  immediate  adjournment 
waa  voted  to  a  beer-house,  and  we  went  to  the  "  Old 
Drury,"  the  passed  men,  and  such  of  the  plucked  ones 
as  bore  their  fate  stoically,  as  well  a  quantity  of  other 
students,  and  I  reached  the  Hotel  at  3  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing. We  were  in  the  College  from  5  o  clock  till  10  last 
night,  and  our  diplomas  will  be  ready  in  a  fortnight,  I 
hope.  The  rejected  men  have  to  study  at  least  6  months 
longer.  Thank  God,  it  is  over  for  me.  I  shall  look  out 
for  rooms  to-day  ;  meantime,  please  address  to  me  here. 
Pray  show  this  letter  to  Uncle  8—.  I  write  to  him 
merely  to  say  I  have  passed,  without  giving  him  any 
particulars,  for  which  I  refer  him  to  you;  of  course, 
Mama  and  6.  will  see  it.  I  have  a  violent  headache 
this  morning,  but  whether  from  the  excitement  or  the 
beer  this  deponent  knoweth  not. 

Look  out  in  Wednesday's  Times  for  the  "  Passed " 
men.  With  best  love  to  ail, 

Yours  ever  affectionately 

HAKRT. 

M.  BEHREND. 


LINCOLN'S  INN   FIELDS. 

(Continued  from  p.  84.) 

Starting  from  the  east  end  of  High  Holborn, 
Thornbury  selects,  with  his  faultless  seizure  of  a 
good  thing,  the  following  excellent  and  vivid 
passage  from  Howell's  '  Londinopolia.'  Howell 


remarks,  in  allusion  to  this  spot  above  the  Bars, 
that  the  Templars'  house  is  gone,  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln's,  and  that  also  of  the  Earls  of  Southamp- 
ton : — 

"And  lately,  it  hath  been  quite  taken  down,  and 
turned  to  several  private  tenements,  as  Durham  House  is 
in  the  Strand.  Insomuch,  that  if  one  should  ask,  what 
Qod  Almighty  doth  now  in  London,  he  might  (as  the 
pulse  of  the  Times  beats)  give  the  same  answer  that  waa 
given  by  the  Pagan  Philosopher,  who  being  demanded 
what  Jupiter  did  in  Heaven,  he  said,  'Magnas  ollas 
rumpit,  et  ex  frustis  earum  parvas  componit,'  Jupiter 
breaks  great  vessels,  and  makes  small  ones  of  their 
pieces." 

If  this  were  applicable  to  London  in  the  slow- 
moving  times  of  the  sixteenth  century,  how  much 
more  so  must  it  now  be,  when  all  the  pleasant,  and 
even  grand,  domains  of  the  then  suburbs  and  their 
rusticity  were  so  finely  compressed  into  ten  de- 
scriptive lines  by  Milton,  as  if  to  teach  the  modern 
would-be  poet  how  to  describe  things  in  force, 
brevity,  and  beauty.  If  shortness  be  the  vehicle 
of  wit,  much  more  so  is  it  of  description.  The 
following  is  his  portrayal  of  the  suburbs  in  his 
day:— 

As  one  who  long  in  populous  cities  pent, 
Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  air, 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  morn,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 
Adjoin'd,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight  ; 
The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine, 
If  chance,  with  nymph-like  step,  fair  virgin  pass, 
What  pleasing  seemed,  for  her  now  pleases  more ; 
She  most,  and  in  her  look  sums  all  delight. 

All  this  with  us  now  is  being  split  up  into 
building  parterres  by  freehold  societies,  themselves 
often  bankrupt,  soon  to  be  grown  by  the  jerry  man 
into  slums  and  breeding-hutches  for  rascaldom. 
Howell  gives  us  back  the  disruptive  days  of  the 
Commonweal.  Was  it  not  fatalistic  that  our 
greatest  poet— may  I  not  say  our  High  Holborn 
poet— should  concentrate  his  darkened  but  majestic 
gifts,  with  the  strength  of  a  second  Samson,  to 
unroll  the  epic  of  disobedience  as  a  scholium  to 
rebellion  in  collapse  ?  It  is  half  a  protest  in  age 
against  what  he  had  assumed  as  principle  in  his 
youth.  He  had  thought  he  was  right,  till  in  age, 
and  with  wisdom  outgrowing  mere  knowledge,  he 
found  out  that  he  was  wrong.  He  applied  to 
himself  at  last  the  premonitory  line  of  the  sonnet 
that  he  intended  should  be  descriptive  of  others, — 
Licence  they  mean  when  they  cry  Liberty. 

Smollett  said  of  London,  "  Surely  London  is  the 
Devil's  drawing-room."  A  further  century  has 
turned  it  from  a  drawing-room  to  something  far 
more  like  an  ill-kept  dog-kennel,  and  it  bids  fair 
to  go  below  that. 

The  first  circulating  library  established  in 
London  was  that  of  a  man  named  Wright,  in  1740, 
at  No.  132  in  the  Strand.  Amongst  success- 
ful rivals  of  his  were  the  Nobles,  of  Holborn  and 
St.  Martin's  Court.  The  son  of  the  Noble  of  St. 
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Martin's  Court  was  many  years  with  the  Paynes 
of  Mews  Gate.  But  Francis  Noble,  who  died  in 
1792,  kept  for  years  a  very  extensive  library  in 
Holborn.  He  retired  when  his  daughter  obtained 
the  first  30,OOOZ.  prize  that  was  sold.  He  lived  to 
a  great  age,  and  died  at  Kentish  Town. 

Another  very  considerable  bookseller  in  High 
Holborn  was  Lockyer  Davis ;  his  shop  was  opposite 
to  Gray's  Ion.  He  succeeded  to  the  old  business 
of  his  uncle  Charles.  He  was  printer  and  book- 
seller to  the  Royal  Society ;  nominally,  also,  he 
was  printer  of  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
an  honour  much  coveted  by  the  trade  of  that  day. 
When  the  literary  fund  for  distressed  authors  was 
established  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Davis  gave  his 
gratuitous  services  as  a  registrar.  He  was  a  well- 
read  man,  and  wrote  a  little  for  the  periodicals, 
but  only  acknowledged  to  a  valuable  collection 
that  he  had  made  of  the  '  Maxims '  of  La  Roche- 
foucault,  1774.  His  society  was  much  courted  by 
men  of  rank,  and  literary  men  sought  him  for  his 
scholarship  and  his  practical  knowledge.  He  died 
in  1791.  A  little  tablet  was  set  up  to  him  in  the 
organ  loft  at  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  a  place 
desecrated  by  restoration,  which  I  conclude  has 
swept  this  small  record  of  an  honourable  career 
into  oblivion,  as  it  has  so  many  others  as  to  give 
a  quite  new  reading  to  Mrs.  Malaprop's  "con- 
fusion of  epitaphs." 

There  was  another  eminent  bookseller  in  Holborn 
of  the  name  of  Fletcher  Gyles,  who  died  in  1741. 
He  published  Warburton's  '  Divine  Legation,'  that 
marvellous  and  interesting  compendium  of  mental 
power  and  folly ;  and,  assisted  by  Thos.  Rnddiman, 
senior,  it  was  he  who  published  Thurlow's  '  State 
Papers.'  This  also  is  chronicled  of  Gyles.  Thos. 
Jett,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Esq.,  or  his  agents,  set  about 
copies  of  castrated  sheets  of  Holinshed's  'Chro- 
nicles '  that  are  most  incorrect.  "  The  said  erro- 
neous sheets  may  be  seen  at  Fletcher  Gyles's,  over 
against  Gray's  Inn  in  Holborn."  This,  if  of  no  other 
use,  serves  at  least  to  fix  what  is  generally  so  hard 
to  get  at,  Gyles's  precise  localization  in  Holborn. 

Charles  Davis  died  1755.  He  resided  in 
Holborn,  and  was  one  of  the  early  catalogue  book- 
sellers. His  plan  was  to  buy  libraries  and  to  sell 
them  retail  by  sending  out  priced  catalogues. 

Samuel  Hooper  was    another    bookseller  well 
known  here  ;  he  died  in  1793.     He  was  the  pub- 
lisher of  Capt.  Grose's  works.      He  once  had  a 
shop  in  the  Strand,  then  he  moved  to  Ludgate 
Street,  and  finally  to  High  Holborn.     Here,  too, 
lived   and   died  a  famous  bookseller   (d.   1808), 
William  Flexney.     He  was  the  original  publisher 
of  Churchill's  poems.     Of  him  the  poet  writes  : — 
Let  those  who  energy  of  diction  prize, 
For  Billingsgate,  quit  Flexney,  and  be  wise. 

The  lines  appear  to  be  "  full  of  sound  and  fury," 
but  are,  so  far  as  my  intelligence  goes,  "  signifying 
nothing." 


The  old-fashioned  bookseller  seems  to  have  been  a 
long-lived  animal  ;  almost  all  of  them  lived  to  over 
seventy.  In  1811  died  John  Hayes,  of  High 
Holborn,  at  seventy-four.  He  was  a  long  time  in 
Oxford  Street,  and  during  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
visited  France  for  bookselling  purposes,  and  was 
long  detained  there  a  prisoner  by  order  of  the 
French  Government. 

Henry  Dell  was  a  bookseller  in  Holborn — it 
would  be  of  interest  to  learn  whether  he  was 
related  to  Wm.  Dell,  chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwell 
— and  in  1766  wrote  a  poem,  which  he  entitled 
The  Booksellers.'  In  that  he  writes  of  John 
Millan,  a  well-known  bookseller  of  Charing  Cross, 
the  original  publisher  of  Thomson's  'Seasons,' 
thus : — 

Millan  deserving  of  the  warmest  praiie, 
As  full  of  worth  and  virtue  as  of  days ; 
Brave,  open,  gen'rous,  'tis  in  him  we  find, 
A  solid  judgment,  and  a  taste  refined. 
Nature's  most  choice  productions  are  his  care, 
And  them  t' obtain  no  cost  or  pains  does  spare, 
A  character  so  amiable  and  bright, 
Inspires  the  Muse  with  rapture  and  delight : 
The  Gentleman  and  Tradesman  both  in  him  unite. 

This  Millan  was  an  eccentric,  and  of  enormous 
strength  in  the  arm.  Amongst  other  curiosities  he 
had  in  his  shop  a  large  rhinoceros  horn,  which  he 
could  lift  by  the  point  and  hold  out  at  arm's  length 
so  easily  as  to  tempt  others  and  so  brought  them  to- 
sad  discomfiture.  Gougb,  in  a  letter  of  March  5, 
1772,  gives  a  most  amusing  description  of  the 
singular  interior  of  the  shop.  John  Egerton,  who 
succeeded  him,  married  the  daughter  of  Lockyer 
Davis,  above  mentioned,  and  that  brings  us  back 
to  Holborn. 

Daniel  Isaac  Eaton  seems  to  have  been  a  strange 
character  ;  he  carried  on  a  book  trade  here  and  at 
Ave  Mary  Lane.  He  became  notorious,  if  not 
noted.  He  was  pilloried  two  or  three  times,  and 
to  avoid  some  still  heavier  punishment  fled  to 
America.  When  he  came  back  he  took  to  his  old 
course?,  and  for  a  blasphemous  publication  (BO 
called)  was  again  pilloried,  this  time  before  New- 
gate. Even  when  imprisoned  he  carried  on  his 
business  through  a  female,  and  for  a  scandalous 
pamphlet  was  again  brought  up  for  judgment; 
but  on  divulging  the  name  of  the  author  he  was 
released,  only  to  die  in  1814  in  extreme  poverty 
and  contempt  at  Deptford. 

It  appears  from  Timbs  that  Steevens,  the  Shak- 
spere  commentator,  in  1748  had  lived  for  a  short 
time,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  at  the  "  Golden  Anchor." 
Timbs  adds  that  a  few  doors  from  the  inn,  up  a 
passage  -  way,  there  was  a  short  -  stage  tavern, 
which  was  the  resting  and  starting  point  of  the 
earliest  Paddington  coach.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  century  Miles  and  his  boy,  with  his  pair- 
horse  coach,  took  twice  as  long  to  reach  Holborn 
Bars  as  you  can  now  drive  all  over  London  i». 
The  fare  was  2s.  outside  and  3s.  in,  and  the 
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journey  to  the  City  took  over  three  hours.  The 
boy,  it  seems,  was  a  wonderful  teller  of  tales,  much 
to  the  entertainment  of  his  master's  customers,  and 
he  played  an  old  fiddle  at  every  resting-place  on 
the  road. 

Edward  Kidder,  calling  himself  pastry-master, 
had  a  shop  at  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  and  he 
taught  the  art  of  making  pastry  there  and  in 
Holborn — I  do  not  know  in  what  part  of  it.  He 
professed  to  have  taught  some  6,000  ladies  in  his 
time.  He  published  a  book  of  a  hundred  '  Receipts 
of  Pastry  and  Cookery,'  lest  by  his  death  they 
might  be  lost  to  mankind.  It  was  entirely  printed 
in  copperplate,  with  a  frontispiece  portraying  the, 
to  him,  most  interesting  man  in  the  world,  in  full 
wig  and  costume.  He  died  in  1739,  at  the  age  of 
seventy- three.  Envious  fame  has  withheld  his 
name  as  author,  for  he  is  not  to  be  found  in  Alli- 
bone.*  But  Richard  Kidder,  a  relation  of  his, 
who  died  in  ]  703,  is  there,  only  he  was  a  deep 
Orientalist,  and  became  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
The  Kidders  of  Maresfield,  in  Sussex,  are  said  to 
be  of  ancient  descent.  They  must  have  become 
poor  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for  the  bishop 
began  life  as  a  sizar  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

At  the  "Salutation  Tavern  "in  Holborn  we  come 
upon  the  halfpenny  token  of  Daniel  Grey.  Upon 
it  is  represented  Gabriel  saluting  the  Virgin,  but 
without  date.  It  could  not,  however,  be  later  than 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  as  during  the  Common- 
wealth the  scrupulous  Puritans  changed  the  Papist 
sign  into  the  soldier  and  citizen  ;  even  this  became 
modified  into  the  two  citizens,  who  were  shown 
bowing  most  politely  to  each  other,  that  ordinary 
form  of  salutation  taking  the  place  of  the  pro- 
phetical. This  squeamishness  about  Scripture 
allusion  shows  that  modern  cant  originated  with 
the  Puritan.  "  The  Salutation  and  Cat "  of  New- 


*  Noble,  in  his  curious  continuation  of  Grainger,  pub- 
lished 1806,  notices  that  till  quite  lately  some  one  of  thai 
name  was  still  in  Holborn,  who,  dropping  from  theory  to 
humble  practice  was  content  to  designate  his  place 
simply  as  a  pastrycook's  shop.  Noble  quizzes  Edward 
as  "  a  maker  of  puffs."  But  here  is  a  puff  advertisement  ol 
the  man  himself  put  forth  "  within  an  engraved  border,' 
as  it  was  his  wont  to  do  : — 

"  To  all  young  ladies,  at  Edward  Kidder's  pastry 
school  in  Little  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  are  taught  all  sorts 
of  pastry  and  cookery,  Dutch  hollow-works  and  butter- 
works,  on  Thursdays,  Fridays,  Saturdays,  in  the  after 
noon ;  and  on  the  eame  days  in  the  morning,  at  his 
school  in  Norris  Street,  in  St.  James's,  Haymarket ;  am 
at  bis  school  at  St.  Martin's  le  Grand,  on  Monday,  Tues 
day,  and  Wednesday,  in  the  afternoon." 

He  evidently  was  a  man  of  much  address,  and  many 
addresses,  and  could  lightly  puff  his  puffs  with  skili 
Peace  be  to  his  bones  of  seventy- three  as  thus  fades  ou 
"the  light  of  other  days."  I  may  as  well  here  state,  fo 
the  sake  of  utterly  useless  exactitude,  that  Edwarc 
Kidder's  first  shop  was  at  the  corner  of  Furnival's  Inn 
but  the  recent  shop  in  Holborn,  mentioned  by  Noble 
was  probably  ia  High  Holborn. 


ate  Street,  the  haunt  of  Coleridge  and  Lamb,  has 
in  engraving  in  its  parlour  of  the  old  Puritan 
orm  of  the  sign  ;  when  the  cat  was  superaJded 
eems  to  have  escaped  record.  Reverting,  how- 
ver,  to  the  Holborn  tavern,  we  come  upon  the 
ollowing  curious  record  of  mid-seventeenth  century 
manners : — 

"A  hot  combat  lately  happened  at  the  Salutation 
tavern  in  Holborn,  where  some  of  tho  Commonwealth 
vermin,  called  soldiers,  had  seized  an  Amazonian 
virago,  called  Mrs.  Strosee,  upon  suspicion  of  being  a 
oyalist,  and  selling '  the  Man  in  the  Moon's '  book  ;  out 
he,  by  applying  broken  pepper  to  their  eyes,  disarmed 
rhem,  and  with  their  own  swords  forced  them  to  ask  her 
orgiveness,  and  down  on  their  mary-lonet  and  pledge  a 
icalth  to  the  king  and  confusion  to  their  masters  the 
•egicides,  and  so  honourably  dismissed  them.  '  Oh  for 
20,000  such  gallant  spirits  to  pepper  the  rogues ;  you 
may  see  what  valiant  puppies  your  new  kings  be  when 
one  woman  can  beat  two  or  three  men.' " — The  Man  in 
he  Moon,  July  4, 1649.* 

Altogether,  this  historic  document  is  curious, 
limsy  though  it  seem.  The  king  had  not  been 
dead  six  months  when  the  above  was  printed. 
The  amazonian  was  seized  while  selling  the  paper 
publicly  in  the  streets.  The  clear  inference  de- 
ducible  is  that  the  king's  cause  was  popular,  or  the 
paper  would  not  have  had  a  sale.  Also  it  is 
evident  that  the  independent  soldiers  had  the 
crowd  dead  against  them,  or  the  virago's  device  of 
the  pepper  must  have  landed  her  in  prison,  even 
after  she  had  blinded  the  soldiers  with  it.  There 
is  similar  proof  that  they  were  widely  hated  in  the 
insults  they  had  to  put  up  with  at  Temple  Bar 
when  Cromwell's  proclamatioa  was  read  out  there, 
though  there  is  no  room  here  for  the  relation  of 
that  incident.  These  undignified  trifles,  set  down 
simply  for  what  they  are  worth,  enable  one  to  see 
more  than  whole  volumes  of  history  often  do,  or 
reams  of  essays  will  by  partisans  of  either  side,  or 
purblind  criticisms  on  them,  venting  nothing  but 
their  writers'  foregone  prejudice.  0.  A.  WARD. 

Chingford  Hatch,  E. 

(To  le  continued.) 


THE  QUEEN  OF  EDWARD  I.— An  interesting  and 
erudite  account  of  '  The  Life  and  Times  of  James 
the  First,  the  Conqueror,  King  of  Aragon,  was 
published  last  year  through  the  Clarendon  Press 
by  Mr.  F.  Darwin  Swift.  It  originated  in  an 
essay  written  in  1889,  and  sent  in  for  the  Marquis 
of  Lothian's  prize,  opened  annually  for  competition 
to  junior  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
met  with  honourable  mention,  and  was  afterwards 
expanded  into  the  present  work,  the  author  having, 
in  the  interim,  visited  some  of  the  principal 
archives  and  libraries  of  Spain.  >  A  remarkabl 
lapsus  plumce  may  be  pointed  out  in  p.  120,  where 
it  is  mentioned  that  James  accepted  an  invitation 


*  This  is  given  in  the  '  Hist.  Signboards '  at  p.  265, 
but  not  quite  correctly. 
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from  Alfonso  of  Castile  to  be  present  at  his  son 
marriage  at  Burgos,  and  there  met  "Edward  o 
England,  who  had  married  Alfonso's  sister,  Beren 
garia."  Had  this  been  the  name  of  the  princess  i 
question  (married  to  Prince  Edward  in  1254),  w 
should  not  have  had  to  speak  of  Eleanor  crosses  i 
England.  Perhaps  the  mistake  arose  from  a  con 
fusion  with  the  name  of  the  queen  of  Eichard  I. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  in  this  work  no 
in  the  essay  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Beazley,  which  won  th 
prize  (the  latter  was  published  "in  the  hope  o 
proper  revision  at  some  future  time  "),  is  the  name 
Palma,  of  the  principal  town  of  Majorca  (or,  a 
the  Spaniards  call  it,  Mallorca)  mentioned  when 
narrating  its  capture  by  James  the  Conqueror 
Indeed,  the  marginal  note  in   Mr.  Swift's  book 
('  Siege  of  Mallorca,'  p.  43)  would  seem  to  imph 
that  the  town  had  the  same  name  as  the  island. 

W.  T.  LYNN. 
Blackheath. 

BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES. — It  is  not  often 
that  one  meets  with  a  better  specimen  of  a  per 
plexed  entry  than  in  the  following  cutting  from  a 
catalogue  received  this  week  : — 

"  Vesperale  llomanum  pro  Dominicia  et  Festis  per 
annum  :  CUT!  accerai  Hymni,  Prosae,  Latinise  B.  Mariae 
Virginia,  &c.  Ad  Benedictionem.  Ad  usum  chor 
Anglorum.  Psallum  Spiritu.  Psallum  et  Mente.  Qu 
an  Prig  di  c  vul  stra,  or  guis  ti  ro  um  nere  uit,  h  san 
Curia  mi  T  mu  la  Joannes  Frauciscus  Wade  Scripsit 
Anno  Domini,  MDCCLXIV." 

To  say  nothing  of  the  "  Latinise  "  for  Litanice, 
the  "  Psallum "  for  Psallam,  and  the  mysterious 
"  cuvi  accersi,"  the  fragments  which  follow  must 
have  surprised  many  a  reader.  A  little  con- 
sideration, however,  will  solve  the  puzzle.  The 
words,  or  rather  parts  of  words,  when  arranged  in 
three  lines,  reveal  the  familiar  couplet : — 

Qu     an      t         di     c       vul          stra 
08     guia   risti     ro   um       nere        vit. 

H        san    Ch      mi      t       mu         la 

But  the  best  part  of  the  description  of  the  book  is 
reserved  for  the  end.    The  volume  is  said  to  con 
tain  "  a  curious  list,  arranged  alphabetically,  of  the 
1  Ora  pro  nobis '  used  by  the  Romanist."    This  is 
certainly  an  original  description  of  a  Litany. 

W.  S.  S. 

SHERIDANIANA.— In  'The  Works  of  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,'  Ohatto  &  Wlndus,  1879,  p.  634, 
"  Sheridan's  Hoax  on  the  House  of  Commons  "  is 
thus  given : — 

"  Lord  Belgrave  (afterwards  the  Earl  of  Grosvenor) 
having  clenched  a  speech  in  the  House  with  a  long 
Greek  quotation,  Sheridan  in  reply  admitted  the  force 
of  the  quotation  so  far  as  it  went, '  but,'  said  he  '  had  the 
noble  lord  proceeded  a  little  further  and  completed  the 
passage  he  would  have  seen  that  it  applied  the  other 
way.'  Sheridan  then  spouted  something  ore  rolundo, 
which  had  all  the  ais,  ois,  out,  kon,  and  kos,  that  give  the 
wonted  assurance  of  a  Greek  quotation;  upon  which 
Lord  Belgrave  very  promptly  and  handsomely  compli- 


mented the  honourable  member  en  his  readiness  of 
recollection,  and  frankly  admitted  that  the  continuation 
of  the  passage  had  the  tendency  ascribed  to  it  by  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  that  he  had  overlooked  it  when  he  gave 
the  quotation.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  House,  Fox 
who  piqued  himself  on  having  some  Greek,  went  up  to' 
Sheridan  and  asked  him,  '  Sheridan,  how  came  you  so 
ready  with  that  passage  ?  It  is  certainly  as  you  say,  but 
I  was  not  aware  of  it  before  you  quoted  it.'  It  ia  un- 
necessary to  say  that  there  is  no  Greek  at  all  in  Sheri- 
dan's impromptu." 

The  impromptu,  however,  is  not  given.  Many 
years  ago  I  was  told  that  the  "  quotation "  with 
which  Sheridan  nonplussed  his  opponent  was  as 
follows : — 


TOV  S"  d7ra/m/36/t6voc.  Trpooi^ij  Shtptfomoc  »/pwf, 
Shoulder  o'  mutt(on),  a  capon,  half  a  goose,  eai  a  pasty 
veneeaon. 

Halliwell's  'Popular  Rhymes'  has,  cxxviii.  (a 
Greek  bill  of  fare)  :— 

Legomoton, 
A capon, 
Alfagheuae, 
Fasti  venison. 

The  mutton  and  the  capon  are  put  in  juxtaposition 
in  John  Phillips's '  Maronides ;  or,  Virgil  Travesty,' 
1673,  bk.  vi.  P.  140  :— 

'Twere  better  on  my  reputation, 

To  put  your  strife  to  arbitration ; 

Where  shoulder  o'  mutton  and  a  Capon, 

Shall  terminate  the  rage  of  weapon. 

Perhaps  Sheridan  remembered  these  lines ;  or  it 
may  be  that  Halliwell's  "  Greek  bill  of  fare  "  was 
known  to  him.  F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 


NUGGET. — More  than  forty  years  ago  the  origin 
of  this  word  was  discussed  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  and  some 
extraordinary  guesses  were  offered.    At  last  came 
a  few  lines  signed  R.  S.  N.  (1«  S.  vii.  393),  which 
said  :  "  Nugget  may  be  derived  from  the  Persian, 
)ut  it  is  also  used  in  Scotland,  and  means  a  lump 
— a  nugget  of  sugar,  for  instance."    From  a  pas- 
sage in  the  recently  published  '  Memoirs  of  the 
Verney  Family,'  vol.  iii.  p.  101,  it  appears  that  it 
was  long  ago  a  common  English  word.     A  Dr. 
)enton,  writing  in  1654,  says  :  "The  day  my  boy 
was  cut  for  the  stone,  and  one  round  flat  nugget 
was  taken  out,  about  f  oz.  weight."  Prof.  Skeat,  in 
lis  '  Etymological  Dictionary,'  1882,  defines  nugget 
s  "  a  lump  or  mass  of  metal."    No  doubt  this  is 
he  sense  in  which  we  are  now  familiar  with  the 
word ;  but  evidently  it  was  in  common  use  in  Eng- 
and  before  native  gold  was  thought  of. 

J.   DlXOK. 

"  OUT  FIRE,  IN  FROST." — In  Boys's  '  Annals  of 
andwich '  ('  Collections,'  1792,  p.  690),  his  ex- 
ract  from  the  register  for  1568  says: — 

'  A  woman  examined  touching  her  power  to  charm 
ounds,  who  '  sayeth,  that  she  can  charm  for  fyer  and 
:alding.  in  forme  as  ould  women  do,  saying  out  fyer,  in 
roit,  in  name  of  the  father,  the  sonne,  and  the  holly 
host ;  and  she  hath  used,  when  the  skyn  of  children  do 
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clave  fast,  to  advyse  the  mother  to  annoynt  them  with 
the  mothers  mylke  and  oyle  olyve;  and  for  skalding 
to  take  oyle  olyfe  only.'  " 

F.  J.  F, 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

THE    "WICKED"   PRATER  BOOK.  —  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  octavo 
edition  of  1686,  printed  by  Charles  Bill,  Henry 
Hills,  and  Thomas  Newcomb,  which  is,  as  Mr. 
Henry  Jenner,  of  the  British  Museum,  states,  "  oi 
considerable  bibliographical  interest."   This  edition 
of  the  Prayer  Book  contains  the  same  mistake  as 
that  contained  in  the  "Wicked"  Bible  of  1631; 
thus   my   book  has  been   called  the   "Wicked" 
Prayer  Book.     The  "Wicked"  Bible  omits  the 
word  "no"  in  the  seventh  commandment.     The 
"  Wicked  "  Prayer  Book  states,  in  the  Epistle  for 
the  Fourteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity  :  "  Now  the 
works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are  these, 
Adnltry,   fornication,   uncleanness,   idolatry,  &c. 
......  They  who  do  such  things  shall  inherit  the 

kingdom  of  God."  Of  course  the  word  "not" 
before  "inherit"  is  omitted.  In  the  library  of 
Lambeth  Palace,  I  am  informed,  are  to  be  found 
two  folio  editions  of  1S86,  and  one  copy  of  the 
octavo,  in  which  the  passage  reads  "shall  not 
inherit."  This  library  has  also  the  editions  of 
1680,  1685,  1692,  1705,  1707,  and  1721.  All 
these  editions  have  the  word  '  '  not  "  in  question 
in  its  proper  place.  From  these  facts,  kindly 
furnished  to  me  by  the  librarian,  by  direction  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  error  found  in  my  copy  of  the  1686  octavo 
does  not  run  through  the  edition.  Mr.  George 
Parker,  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  writes  to 
me  in  regard  to  this  matter,  that  they  have  an 
octavo  copy  of  this  edition,  and  he  finds  the  "  not  " 
omitted  as  in  my  copy.  The  library  has  also  a 
duplicate,  without  the  title-page,  which  is  missing, 
having  the  "not"  omitted.  Mr.  Parker  also 
examined  several  editions  before  and  after  the 
edition  of  1686,  and  finds  they  all  have  the  "  not  " 
in  this  passage,  except  an  edition  of  1688  ;  this 
edition  omits  the  "not."  Mr.  Parker  concludes 
by  suggesting  that  I  seek  for  further  information 
in  '  N.  &  Q.1  The  British  Museum  has  no  octavo 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  this 
date,  1686.  The  Lennox  Library,  of  New  York, 
has  a  copy  of  the  "  Wicked  "  Bible,  but  not  of  the 
"  Wicked  "  Prayer  Book.  JOHN  MICHELS. 
127,  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 

DR.  MAGINN.  —  I  have  in  preparation  a  memoir 
of  my  uncle,  the  late  Dr.  Maginn,  of  BlacJcwood 
and  Fraser  celebrity,  author  of  '  Homeric  Ballads,' 


'Shakspeare  Papers,'  '  Maclise  Portrait  Gallery,' 
Arc.  As  Dr.  Maginn  has  been  fifty-three  years 
dead,  it  is  very  hard  to  get  hold  of  any  of  his 
letters.  If  any  of  your  readers  should  have  such, 
and  will  lend  them  to  me,  they  shall  be  promptly 
returned.  As  he  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
wits  of  his  day,  there  is  probably  a  good  deal  of 
his  correspondence  extant.  Please  address  all 
communications  to  me  direct. 

Rev.  C.  A.  MAGINN. 
Clonfert  Rectory,  Newmarket,  co.  Cork. 

CITY  CHURCHES. — In  a  will  temp.  Elizabeth, 
testator  styles  himself  "of  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas 
Willows,  London."  Am  I  right  in  concluding  this 
an  alias  for  St.  Nicholas  Olave  ?  The  transition 
seems  curious.  Perhaps  the  learned  librarian  of 
St.  Paul's  will  of  his  charity  enlighten  me. 

C.    E.   GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 

Eden  Bridge. 

FRANCIS  ALLEN  AND  WILLIAM  BRUMSTED.— 
Elizabeth  Scott,  daughter  of  Thomas  Scott,  of 
Chesterford,  Essex  (by  his  wife  Ellen,  daughter 
of  William  Brumsted,  Esq.,  of  co.  Cambridge),  and 
aunt  of  Thomas  Scott,  the  regicide,  executed 
1660,  married  Francis  Allen,  of  London.  Can 
any  one  tell  me  if  the  latter  is  the  Francis  Allen 
named  in  the  '  Remembrancia,'  the  son  of  Francis 
and  Winifred,  nte  Barnard  (see  '  N.  &  Q.,'  8tn  S. 
vi.  513)?  Also  where  I  can  find  any  mention  of 
the  family  of  Brumsted  or  Bramstead  ? 

CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield. 

COLONEL  ROBERT  CAMPBELL.— I  have  a  rare 
portrait  in  colours  of  this  officer.  He  was  born 
1739,  served  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec.  In  1768 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Creed, 
Knight,  of  Greenwich.  In  1784  obtained  a  crown 
.ease  of  a  house  on  Croom's  Hill,  Greenwich, 
where  he  resided  till  his  death  in  1829.  He  com- 
manded the  Loyal  Greenwich  Water  Fenciblefl 
rom  1798  to  1809.  His  portrait,  by  Henry 
Singleton,  was  presented  to  his  wife  ;  and  a  plate, 
published  in  1810,  with  his  arms  beneath  :  Gyrony 
I  eight,  gules  and  ermine,  within  a  bordure  wavy 
mrpure  and  or.  Crest,  out  of  a  ducal  coronet  a 
lexter  arm  embowed  proper,  holding  a  sword  by 
be  blade,  hilt  and  pommel  or ;  above  the  sun  in 
plendour  ppr.  Motto,  "  Honore  et  fides."  I  am 
inxious  to  ascertain  his  parentage.  To  save 
rouble,  I  may,  perhaps,  mention  that  I  have  con- 
ulted  Miss  M.  O.  Campbell's  '  Memorials  of  the 
Campbells '  and  H.  E.  Smith's  '  The  Mac  Callam 
tfore.'  AYEAHR. 

FRANCIS  DRAKE  AND  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 

— How  did  it  happen  that  those  two  famous 
English  seamen  of  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
)rake  and  Raleigh,  were  so  strangely  confounded 

abroad  that  in  the  year  1853  a  monument  was 
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erected  to  Drake  in  the  little  town  of  Offenburg 
(Baden),  as  to  the  supposed  first  importer  of  the 
potato  into  Europe  ?  It  is  well  known  that  the 
real  benefactor  of  the  poor  was  not  Drake,  but  his 
worthier  fellow  countryman  and  younger  rival  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  to  whom  that  monument  ought  to 
be  dedicated.  But  whence  has  such  an  error  first 
arisen]  H.  KREBS. 

Oxford. 

ETYMOLOGY  OF  SURNAME  PHILBRICK. — Will 
readers  suggest  an  etymology  for  this  rarely  found 
surname  ?  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  St.  Philibert ;  but  surely  this  cannot  be 
correct.  The  Philbricks  of  Essex  settled  in  that 
county  as  refugees  at  the  time  of  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  W.  H. 

'THE  PEACOCK  AT  HOME.'— An  old  lady  who, 
in  her  youth,  knew  a  little  poem   called  'The 
Peacock  at  Home,'  a  sequel  to  'The  Butterfly's 
Ball  and  the  Grasshopper's  Feast,'  wishes  to  find 
out  if  it  is  still  extant  anywhere  and  to  be  had,  and 
therefore  applies  to  ' N.  &  Q,'  as  the  moat  likely 
source  to  obtain  the  information  she  wishes  to  get. 
She  can  remember  only  the  opening  and  a  line 
here  and  there  as  subjoined : — 
The  butterfly's  ball  and  the  grasshopper's  feast 
Had  excited  the  spleen  of  the  birds  and  the  beasts. 
The  peacock  displayed  his  bright  plumes  to  the  sun, 
And,  addressing  his  mates,  thus  indignant  begun  : 
Shall  we.  like  domestic  inelegant  fowls, 
As  unpolished  as  geese  and  as  stupid  as  owls, 
Stay  tamely  at  home,  humdrum  with  our  spouses, 
While  crickets  and  butterflies  open  their  houses  ? 
If  I  suffer  such  insolent  airs  to  prevail 
May  Juno  pluck  out  all  the  plumes  in  my  tail. 
So  a  feast  I  will  give,  and  my  taste  I'll  display, 
And  I  '11  send  out  my  cards  for  St.  Valentine's  Day. 
Such  pluming  of  wings  and  such  oiling  of  pinions 
As  ne'er  had  been  known  in  the  biped  dominions. 
The  canary,  a  much  admired  foreign  musician, 
Condescended  to  sing  to  the  fowls  of  condition. 
Old  Admiral  Cormorant,  for  supper  impatient, 
At  the  eating  room  door  for  an  hour  had  been  stationed. 
Some  odd  birds,  who,  as  facts  in  their  history  stated, 
Had  passed  many  St.  Valentine's,  yet  been  unmated. 
In  their  youthful  days  they  ne'er  witnessed  such  frisking. 
And  how  wrong  of  the  greenfinch  to  flirt  with  the  siskin ! 
That  is  all  that  the  writer  can  recall 

0.  S.  SMITH. 
2,  Freeland  Road,  Baling,  W. 

'HERALDRY  OF  NATURE.'  — I  own  a  small 
book,  of  which  the  following  is  the  title-page  :— 

The  Heraldry  of  Nature;  or,  Instructions  for  the  King 
at  Arms :  comprising  the  Arms,  Supporters,  Crests,  and 
Mottos,  in  Latin,  and  with  a  Translation ;  of  the  E— C— H 
Peers,  Blazoned  from  the  Authority  of  Truth  and 
characteristically  descriptive  of  the  several  Qualities 
that  distinguish  their  present  Possessors.  To  which  are 
added  several  Samples  [«c],  neatly  etched  by  an  eminent 
Engraver.  London :  Printed  for  M.  Smith;  and  sold  by 
the  Booksellers  in  Piccadilly,  and  at  the  Royal- Exchange 
also  at  No.  46  in  Fleet  Street.  1785.  A  New  Edition,' 


with  the  Arms  of  the  Bench  of  Bishops  and  other  con- 
siderable additions. 

The  former  possessor  of  this  work  has  filled  in 
the  blank  spaces  left  by  the  author ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample : — 

"The  [Prince  of  Wales,  Geo.  IV.,  has  bee 

written  in  ink].  Arms,  First,  Azure,  the  prince's  cap 
feathers  disordered;  second,  Argent,  four  decanter 
azure ;  third,  Gules,  a  fringed  petticoat  between  thr 
maidens'  heads ;  fourth,  Sable,  the  ace  of  spades  proper  ; 
fifth,  Argent,  a  horse  courant  between  three  rattles; 
sixth,  Gules,  a  quiver,  the  arrows  scattered.  Supporters, 
the  dexter,  Cupid ;  the  sinister,  a  monkey  proper.  Crest, 
A  deer  wounded.  Motto, '  Finns  a  1'avenir.' "  [Transla- 
tion, written  in  ink,  "  Thou  art  my  eon,"  and  "  Touch  not 
the  Lord's  annointed."] 

This  is  only  one  example  out  of  many.  What 
is  known  concerning  the  book  and  its  author? 
There  are  about  one  hundred  coats  of  arms,  nicely 
etched  on  copper,  I  should  imagine. 

THOMAS  CATTERALL,  Jun.  (T.O.S.L.) 

Stone  Leigh,  Upholland,  near  Wigan. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. — I  should  much  value  any  bio- 
graphical information,  however  slight,  concerning 
the  following  persons,  who  were  buried  in  Fulham 
Church,  but  whose  monuments  or  gravestones  have 
long  since  disappeared  :  John  Fischer,  "quondam 
Thesaurarius  Domini  Cardinalis  Sancte  Balbine  et 
postea  Hostiensis  et  Cantnariensis  Archiepiscopi," 
d.  1463 ;  John  Long,  gentleman,  d.  1503  ;  John 
Sherburne,  "  bachalaurens  vtriusque  Legis,  quon- 
dam Archiadiaconus  Essex,"  d.  1434  ;  Sir  Sampson 
Norton,  Master  of  the  Ordnance  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  d.  1517;  John  Thorley, "  armiger, " 
d.  1445  ;  William  Harvey,  or  Hervey,  Vicar  of 
Fulham,  d.  1471  ;  George  Chauncey,  "quondam 
Receptor  generalis  Reuerendi  Patris  Domini  Ric 
Fitz  lames  London.  Episcopi,"  d.  1520  ;  John 
Lord  Sturton,  or  Stourton,  whose  daughter  Anna 
d.  1533  ;  and  Lora,  daughter  of  "  lohannis  Blount 
(or  Blunt)  militis  Domini  Mountioy."  The  quota- 
tions are  from  Weever's  '  Funeral  Monuments.' 
John  Fischer's  will,  dated  Aug.  27,  1452,  is  pre- 
served at  Lambeth  Palace.*  Sir  Sampson  Norton 
appears  to  have  made  his  cousin,  John  Norton, 
bis  heir.  Had  he  EO  surviving  issue  ?  "  Thorley  " 
appears  to  be  an  error  for  Charley — at  least,  the 
registered  copy  of  his  will  gives  the  name  as  "  John 
Chorley."  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

PORTRAIT  OF  Louis  PHILIPPE. — Prefixed  to 
vol.  ii.  of  Thiers's  *  History  of  the  Consulate  and 
Empire,1  translated  by  Thomas  W.  Redhead  (1860), 
s  a  steel  engraving,  '  Louis  Philippe,  late  King  of 
;he  French,  as  a  Volunteer  in  the  French  Army.' 
Raffet  del.,  Freeman  sc.  A  handsome  young  man 
.s  depicted,  of  perhaps  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
laving  a  drawn  sabre  in  hia  right  hand,  and  a 
standard  in  his  left,  his  fine  manly  countenance  is 


*  Weever's  date,  1463,  must  be  an  error,  as  Fischer's 
will  was  proved  in  November,  1453. 
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tamed  towards  the  spectator,  and  he  is  apparently 
cheering  on  his  troops  to  victory.  Did  Louis 
Philippe  ever  serve  as  a  volunteer ;  and  where  is 
the  original  picture  preserved  ?  Born  in  1773,  he 
became  colonel  of  the  14th  Regiment  of  Dragoons 
in  June,  1791,  and  as  a  lieutenant-general  com- 
manded a  division  at  Valmy  in  1792,  a  very  early 
age  indeed  to  have  obtained  such  a  high  position. 
In  1793  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Philippe 
Egalite)  was  guillotined.  On  looking  at  the 
engraving  of  the  young  soldier  it  seems  impossible 
to  suppose  that  it  depicts  the  same  person  who, 
when  broken  with  years,  sought  an  asylum  in 
England  in  1848,  and  died  in  1850. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

"RE>ORME  DE  CLTJNY."— I  should  be  glad  if 
one  of  your  correspondents  could  give  particulars 
of  the  "Reforme  de  Cluny,"  with  the  date,  and 
mention  in  which  department  of  France  Cluny  is 
situated.  I  have  been  able  to  find  nothing  more 
exact  than  that  the  "Reforme  de  Cluny"  was 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  and 
that  it  enforced  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and 
generally  greater  strictness.  L.  SKINNER. 

[Cluny  is  in  the  department  of  Saoue-et-Loire,  eleven 
miles  west  of  Macon.  Its  important  Benedictine  abbey, 
which  had  under  its  direction  six  hundred  religious 
houses,  was  founded  in  910  by  William,  first  Duke  of 
Acquitaine.  It  was  destroyed  in  1789.] 

DARCT  TOMB  IN  SELBT  ABBEY. — This  fine 
tomb,  which  is  described  in  vol.  xti.  of  the  York- 
shire Archceological  Journal,  p.  389,  was  erected 
to  the  memory  of  John,  Lord  D'Arcy,  who  died  in 
1411.  There  are  twelve  shields,  which  I  will 
enumerate,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  of  any  sug- 
gestions as  to  Nos.  4,  8,  9,  and  11  ;  what  families 
they  represent,  and  why  they  are  here  : — 

1.  Darcy  and  Meinell,  quarterly. 

2.  Grey  de  Wilton. 

3.  Grey  de  Heaton. 

4 abend.    1  Scrope  or  De  Mauley. 

5.  Talbot. 

6.  As  3. 

7.  As  2. 

8.  A  saltire.     ?  Neville. 

9.  Quarterly,  Willoughby  and  Ufford. 

10.  Roos  and  Meinell,  quarterly. 

11.  Fretty,  a  chief.     ?  Fitzhugh. 

12.  As  4.  G.  W.  TOMLINSON. 

"OLD  MOTHER  PEG."— Who  was  Old  Mother 
Peg  ;  and  why  is  her  name  applied  to  the  Church  ? 
I  once  knew  a  Brownist  preacher  who  trained  all 
his  children  to  go  once  a  week  into  the  churchyard 
and  kick  the  church  wall,  exclaiming  at  each  kick, 
"  Come  down,  Old  Mother  Peg."  The  only  harm 
done  was  to  the  children's  boots,  which  frequently 
required  new  caps.  J.  R.  DORE. 


«  LETTER-GAB." 

(8th  S.  vii.  129.) 

The  precentor  in  Scottish  churches  was    thus 
quaintly  called  because  his  function  was  to  "let 
gae  "  (go),  or  give  out,  the  words  and  tune  of  the 
psalms  sung  in  public  worship.    Bishop  Forbes,  in 
his  'Dominie  Depos'd'  (1777),  has  the  lines  : — 
O  Domine,  ye 're  dispossest — 
You  dare  no  more  now,  do  your  beat, 
Lat  gae  the  rhyme. 

In  the  country  church  of  my  youthful  days,  the 
words  of  the  psalm  were  given  out  verse  by  verse 
by  the  minister  ;  the  precentor's  office  was  con- 
fined to  "  raising  "  the  tune,  the  name — Martyrs, 
Dundee,  &c.,  as  the  case  might  be — being  pre- 
viously notified  to  the  congregation  by  a  board  or 
placard  which  rose  automatically,  as  it  seemed  to 
as,  from  his  little  pulpit.  It  was  not  until  years 
later  that  I  smiled  over  George  Eliot's  inimitable 
picture  of  Shepperton  Church,  and  the  "process, 
as  mysterious  and  untraceable  as  the  opening  of 
the  flowers  or  the  breaking  out  of  the  stars,"  by 
which  a  slate  appeared  in  front  of  the  gallery, 
advertising  the  hymn  about  to  be  sung.  Nowa- 
days, I  fancy,  the  preliminary  reading  of  the  words 
— formerly  an  essential  part  of  the  "  letting  gae," 
and  dating  from  days  when  psalm-books  were  few 
and  far  between,  and  people  had  to  trust  to 
memory  for  both  words  and  tune — has  pretty  well 
fallen  into  desuetude.  Indeed,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  the  old-fashioned  precentor  himself  will 
soon  be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  In  the  parish 
which  I  have  in  my  mind  that  functionary— who, 
good  worthy  man,  officiated  as  village  cobbler 
during  the  week— has  long  been  supplanted  by 
an  improved  American  organ,  a  choir  of  ladies,  and 
(for  aught  I  know)  the  latest  edition  of  '  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern.' 

By  the  way,  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  the 
Scottish  precentor— the  title  has  a  distinctly  litur- 
gical, not  to  say  Popish,  ring  about  it— is  a  sur- 
vival, or  a  revival,  of  Catholic  usage.  What  does 
FATHER  ANGUS  think  about  it  1  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  ascertain  the  earliest  Presbyterian  use  of 
the  word.  In  my  boyhood  I  always  heard  the  c  in 
this  word  pronounced  with  the  sound  of  ~,  and 
grew  up  in  the  belief  that  it  was  written  "pre- 
senter." OSWALD  HUNTER  BLAIR,  O.S.B. 

Fort  Augustus,  X.B. 

The  leader  of  psalmody,  or  precentor,  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  used  to  read  from  his  desk  in 
front  of  the  pulpit  the  successive  lines  for  congre- 
gational singing.  He  was  the  " letter-gae,"  i.e., 
tie  that  let  go  or  started  the  praise,  and  his  desk 
was  called  the  "  letteron  "  (lectrinum).  Pitching  his 
voice  to  the  first  note  of  each  line,  he  proceeded  to 
chant  the  words  in  a  slow,  drawling  monotone, 
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prolonging  the  last  syllable  for  a  little,  and  then 
breaking,  at  the  head  of  the  congregation,  into  the 
music  set  to  the  words  thus  delivered.  The  effect 
of  this  would,  no  doubt,  be  frequently  more  curious 
and  entertaining  than  edifying  and  solemn,  and 
strange  developments  must  occasionally  have 
occurred.  The  position  tested  not  only  the 
musical  qualifications,  but  also  the  literary  attain- 
ments of  the  leader,  and  there  are  passages  in  the 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  as  used  in  Scotland 
which  must  have  put  rural  precentors  on  their 
mettle.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  to  have  been  very 
quaint  to  hear  the  psalmist  represented  as  exclaim- 
ing— 

I  like  ane  ool  in  daisert  a-a-am  ! — 

while  it  is  even  averred  that  one  precentor  made 
the  sorrowful  and  depressed  lyrist  liken  himself  to 
a  "paitrick  in  a  wul'-j tick's  nest"  instead  of  a 
"  pelican  in  wilderness."  Whatever  be  the  truth  of 
these  representations,  their  existence  shows  that  the 
subject  easily  provokes  mythical  embellishments. 

The  old  precentor  is  a  picturesque  figure  gone, 
or  rapidly  going,  from  Scottish  ecclesiastical  life, 
and  he  is  being  superseded  by  a  choral  exactness 
and  a  prim  and  uniform  instrumentation  that  com- 
pletely exclude  the  possibility  of  freshness  and 
originality.  Now  the  "letter-gae"  stood  forth 
amid  his  surroundings  as  an  individual  of  note ; 
he  was  a  man  of  weight  and  influence  in  the  con- 
gregation and  the  community.  He  was  a  social 
force,  and  at  a  festive  gathering  would  occupy  the 
president's  chair  in  the  absence  of  the  laird,  and 
prove  himself  an  arbiter  bibendi  whose  word  was 
law.  In  the  rough  and  droll  canto  ii.,  with 
which  he  supplements  '  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green/ 
Allan  Bamsay  thus  enshrines  him  : — 

The  latter  gae  of  haly  rhime, 

Sat  up  at  the  boord-head, 
And  a'  he  said  was  thought  a  crime 

To  contradict  indeed. 

He  might  be  the  parish  schoolmaster,  or  a  sub- 
stitute representing  that  functionary  with  his 
onerous  and  multifarious  duties.  He  might  be 
the  minister's  man,  who  generally  had  it  in  him 
further  to  officiate  as  beadle  and  sexton.  If  the 
parish  were  suburban  the  schoolmaster,  in  bis 
declining  years,  might  engage  a  town-bred  pre- 
centor, who  walked  the  distance  on  Sundays.  If 
sudden  illness  or  stormy  weather  detained  the 
precentor,  local  talent  had  to  face  the  duties,  and 
the  schoolmaster  or  the  beadle  would  take  the 
desk.  One  such  case  recurs  to  memory.  The 
schoolmaster  was  old,  and  preferred  his  pew  to  the 
"  letteron  "  that  had  once  known  him  well ;  and, 
when  a  severe  snow-storm  occurred  on  Saturday 
night,  the  minister's  man  knew  what  was  expected 
of  him  on  Sunday  morning.  The  whole  service  was 
in  the  hands  of  three  officials — the  minister  in  the 
pulpit,  the  "letter-gae"  in  the  desk,  and  the 
schoolmaster  in  his  pew.  A  sparse  congregation 


simply  looked  and  listened.     The  leader  of  the 
psalmody  revelled  in  such  melodies  as  those  cele- 
brated in  the  '  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,'  and  the 
first  notes  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  veteran  pn 
ceptor  as  the  bugle-call  to  the  old  charger.     H 
spirit  arose  within  him,  and  he  instantly  fell 
work,  the  duet  that  followed  being  a  musical  p 
duct  such  as  the  world  knows  little    of. 
minister's    man    was    deliberate    in    bis    artisti 
method,  giving  minute  attention  to  all  those  slurs, 
flourishes,  and  grace-notes  that  were  fashionable  in 
the  first  half  of  the  century,  while  the  schoolmaster, 
with  a  dash  of  modernity  in  his  culture  and  a 
degree  of  deafness  that  made  him  comparatively 
independent,  set  off  at  his  own  impetuous  pace,  an  " 
had  ample  time,  at  the  end  of  each  line,  to  dra 
breath,  and  recover  himself  for  a  fresh  start,  while 
his  colleague  rolled  slowly  forward.    They  were 
two  good  men,  whose  memories  richly  deserve  to 
be  cherished.    Probably  such  earnestness  as  theirs 
will  never  again  be  displayed  in  precisely  the  same 
way  within  a  Scottish  parish  church,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  thus  to  embody  it  as  among  the  most 
interesting  and  sacred  of  very  early  recollections. 

For    "Letter-gae"    see    Jamieson's    'Scottish 
Dictionary,'  s.v.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Helensburgh,  N.  B. 


I 
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"  Hie  ET  ALUBRIS"  (4th  S.  xu.  388  ;  8th  S.  vii. 
75). — It  is  a  significant  and  not  very  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  decay,  I  will  not  say  of  classical 
study,  but  of  acquaintance  with  the  common 
classical  authors,  that  there  should  be  any  question 
as  to  the  source  and  signification  of  the  Pigott 
motto,  misprinted  in  certain  Baronetages  (I  do 
not  find  any  motto  given  in  Burke  or  Foster) 
"Hie  et  alabris."  Fifty  years  ago,  when  Horace 
was  read  and  learnt  by  heart,  and  formed  part  of 
the  literary  equipment  of  all  who  passed  through, 
our  public  schools,  any  higher -form  schoolboy 
would  have  at  once  recognized  a  familiar  quotation 
from  the  eleventh  Epistle  of  Horace's  First  Book  : 

Quod  petis,  hie  est, 
Eat  Ulubris,  animus  ai  te  non  deficit  asquua. 

It  comes  immediately  after  the  equally  familiar 
lines : — 

Cesium,  non  animura,  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  currant; 

Strenua  noe  ezercet  inertia, 

in  which  the  poet  reproaches  the  restlessness  of 
his  age,  which  seeks  freedom  from  care  and  true 
enjoyment  in  hurried  foreign  travel.  Men  seek 
"  bene  vivere,"  to  make  life  worth  living  in  con- 
stant rapid  change  of  place,  "navibus  atqne 
quadrigis,"  while  the  object  may  be  secured  at 
home,  "  hie,"  or  in  the  most  lonely  little  country 
village,  of  which  "  Ulubrre  "  is  taken  as  the  type, 
if  only  you  have  a  well-balanced  mind,  "  animus 
aequus."  Ulubrse,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  a 
small  decayed  town  on  the  skirts  of  the  Pontine 
marshes,  a  position  which  led  Cicero,  in  writing 
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to  Tribatius  ('  Ad  Fam.,'  vii.  18),  jestingly  to  call 
its  citizens  "a  crowd  of  little  frogs,"  "  vim  maxim  am 
ranunculerum."  It  appears  also  in  Juvenal  (x. 
101)  as  a  proverbial  example  of  a  half-forsaken 
town,  "  vacuae  Ulubrse,"  with  a  ragged  magistrate, 
"  pannosus  reditis,"  whose  chief  duty  is  to  break 
false  measures.  The  reference  of  the  Pigott 
motto  is  evident.  True  happiness  depends  on 
oneself,  not  on  place.  It  matters  not  where  we 
are,  but  what  we  are.  EDMUND  VENABLES. 

This  motto  was  satisfactorily  explained,  as  to 
its  origin  and  significance,  by  several  contributors 
at  4th  8.  xii.  499.  It  is  a  slightly  altered  quota- 
tion of  Horace,  Ep.  xi.  29,  30. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

PORTER  CORRESPONDENCE  (8tt  S.  vii.  87, 119). 
— Of  the  purchasers  mentioned,  Waller  is  no 
doubt  Mr.  E.  Waller,  at  that  time  of  Fleet  Street, 
and  now  residing  at  Harley  House,  Artesian  Road, 
Bayswater.  Mr.  Tayleur  was  a  well-known  dealer 
in  autographs ;  he  has  been  dead  for  some  years. 
Mr.  Cotton  was  probably  the  chaplain  of  Newgate, 
whose  collection  has  long  since  been  dispersed. 
The  other  names  I  do  not  know  ;  but  Mr.  Waller 
(as  above)  could  no  doubt  identify  them.  If  it  is 
any  information  to  E.  L.,  I  may  state  that  I  have 
in  my  possession  Miss  Jane  Porter's  diary  for  1841, 
which  contains  a  mass  of  information  of  a  business 
and  private  nature.  J.  J.  B. 

Manchester. 

"LET  us  WALK  DOWN  FLEET  STREET :'  (8th  S. 
iii.  488;  iv.  51,  76,  177,  337).— The  following 
extract  from  '  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  George 
Augustus  Sala,'  just  published,  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  the  authorship  of  the  motto  which  appears  on 
the  cover  of  Temple  Bar: — 

"  To  this  periodical  I  gave  the  name  of  Temple  Bar, 
and  from  a  rough  sketch  of  mine  of  the  old  Bar,  which 
blocked  the  way  in  Fleet  Street,  Mr.  Percy  Macquoid 
drew  an  admirable  frontispiece.  Asa  motto  I  imagined 
a  quotation  from  Boswell  :  '  And  now,  sir,'  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  '  we  will  take  a  walk  down  Fleet  Street.'  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  Dr.  Johnson  never 
said  a  word  about  taking  a  walk  down  Fleet  Street ;  but 
my  innocent  supercherie  was,  I  fancy,  implicitly  believed 
in  for  at  least  a  generation  by  the  majority  of  magazine 
readers." 

C.  M.  P. 

PISTOLS  (8th  S.  vi.  69,  255 ;  vii.  17,  96).— Pistol 
was  a  common  verb  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries.  An  account  is  given  in  Mr.  Darnell 
Davis's  interesting  book  'Cavaliers  and  Round- 
heads in  Barbados  '  of  the  unpleasant  experiences 
of  Sir  Henry  Hunckes,  who  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Barbados  in  1639,  by  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  (proprietor  of  the  island),  with  letters 
confirming  his  appointment  from  the  king  ;  but 
on  arriving  at  his  post,  found  Col.  Henry  Hawley 
had  possessed  himself  of  the  government,  and 
treated  Sir  Henry  Hunckes  and  his  commission 


with  the  greatest  indignity.  "  Further,  Sir  Henry 
Hunckes  was  threatened  to  be  pistolled  if  he 
demanded  the  government,  and  he  was  forced  to 
leave  the  island,  whence  he  sailed  to  Antigua." 
Sir  Henry  did  wisely,  for  Hawley  had  carried  out 
his  threat  to  a  previous  governor,  Sir  William 
Tufton.  See  also  'Calendar  State  Papers,  Colonial, 
1574-1660,'  pp.  299,  300. 

B.  FLORENCE  SCARLETT. 

"THIN  RED  LINE"  (8th  S.  vi.  379;  vii.  57, 
115). — MR.  HEMS  asks,  Was  not  this  expression 
used  in  reference  to  our  troops  at  the  Alma?  I  da 
not  think  it  was.  If  it  were,  the  words  would 
have  been  most  inaccurate.  If  MR.  HEMS  finds  the 
phrase  in  Napier's '  History,'  I  will  eat  the  volume.. 
MR.  E.  H.  MARSHALL,  however,  thinks,  apparently, 
that  what  he  calls  the  picturesque  but  mathe- 
matically absurd  sight  of  the  "thin  red  line"  at 
Balaclava  was  seen  at  the  Alma  in  the  scarlet  arcb, 
on  the  Knoll.  After  that  there  is  no  saying  where 
the  absurd  sight,  mathematical  or  picturesque,  may 
not  be  looked  for.  W.  H.  RUSSELL. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  DR.  W.  H.  RUSSELL,  in  answer  to 
one  which  I  wrote  to  him  on  the  above  phrase,  may,. 
I  am  sure,  be  considered  as  conclusive  authority  both 
as  to  its  authorship  and  occasion  of  use : — 

"  In  reply  to  your  question  as  to  the '  thin  red  line,' 
I  believe  that  I  may  claim  the  authorship  or  parentage. 
I  have  referred  to  p.  227  of  the  only  copy  of  the  wort 
you  mention  \_i.e.,  the  one  quoted  8th  S.  vii.  115]  in  my 
possession,  marked  on  the  title-page,  21st  Thousand, 
and  find  that  you  have  quoted  the  words  correctly  from 
the  text;  but  I  wrote  'tipped,'  not  'topped,'  and  in  a 
subsequent  correction  of  the  letters  entitled '  The  British 
Expedition  to  the  Crimea,'  published  by  Kentledge  in 
1877,  the  words  are,  p.  156,  '  thin  red  line  tipped  with 
steel.'  How  they  happened  to  be  printed  in  italics,  I 
cannot  say,  but  I  certainly  did  not  intend  them  for  a 
quotation.  The  93rd  were  the  thin  red  line  I  wrote  of 
at  Balaclava." 

C.  S.  H. 

CROMWELL  IN  WALES  (8th  S.  vii.  1).— Your 
correspondent  H.  J.  F.  states  that  "  Cromwell  was 
a  great  soldier,  but  a  poor  statesman,  as  he  was 
intolerant  and  bigoted."  It  is  probable  that  many 
readers  of  'N.  &  Q.'  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
amount  of  bigotry  which  he  displayed  by  issuing 
'A  Directory  for  Publique  Worship  of  God' 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms  and  taking  away 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  This  '  Directory ' 
consisted  of  a  series  of  ordinances  for  establishing, 
various  religious  services  throughout  England  and 
Wales.  It  was  printed  by  the  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners in  the  year  1646.  On  p.  3  of  the  second 
ordinance  occurs  the  following  clause  respecting 
the  suppression  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer : — 

"  And  it  is  furthur  hereby  Ordained  by  the  said  Lord? 
and  Commons  that  if  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever 
shall  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter  use  or  cause  the. 
aforesaid  Booke  of  Common  Prayer  to  be  used  in  any 
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Church,  Chappell  or  publique  place  of  Worship,  or  in 
any  private  place  or  Family,  within  the  Kingdome  of 
England  or  Dominion  of  Wales,  or  Port  and  Towne  of 
Barwicke,  That  then  every  such  person  so  offending 
therein,  shall  for  the  first  offence  forfeit  and  pay  the 
summe  of  five  pounds  of  lawful  English  money,  for  the 
second  offence  the  summe  of  ten  pounds,  and  for 
the  third  offence  shall  suffer  one  whole  yeares  imprison- 
ment without  baile  or  Mainprize." 

C.  LKESON  PRINCE. 

1.  Morgan  Williams,    great-great-great-grand- 
fatber  of    Oliver  Cromwell,   married  Katharine, 
sister  of  the  Thomas  Cromwell,  hence  the  name 
which  Morgan  Williams's  son  and  grandson  bore 
as  an  alias.     His  son  calls  himself  "Kic  Cram- 
well  "  in  bis  letter  to  bis  uncle  Thomas  Crumwell, 
the  Vicar- General,   in  which    he    signs    himself 
"your  Lordshipps  most  bounde  nepbewe,"  1536. 
His  son  Francis  calls  himself  Francis  Williams 
alias  Cromwell  in  a  deed  1581  or  1583;  in  another 
deed  be  calls  himself  by  the  same  two  names,  but 
calls  his  son  and  heir  "  Harrie  Cromwell."    Oliver's 
arms  are  like  this  Harrie's,  who  is  called  Sir  Henry 
Williams  alias  Cromwell :  (1)  prob.  Gwaethfoed, 
with  a  difference  in  field  ;  (2)  Cradoc  Fraichfras  ; 
(3)  Collwyn  ap  Tangno ;  (4)  Jestyn  ap  Gwrgant ; 
(5)  arg.  li.  pt.  sa. ;  (6)  prob.  Murfyn  or  Mervyn. 
The  disgrace  of  an  ancestor  does  not  seem  clear, 
unless  it  was  that  Richard  the  nephew  had  Sawtrey 
Abbey  lands  from  his  uncle's  influence. 

2.  Col.  Philip  Jones,  of  Fonmon,  was  no  rela- 
tion to  Oliver.     He  married  a  Price.     The  Col. 
Jones  who  married  Oliver's  sister  was  Col.  John 
Jones,  of  North  Wales,  a  very  different  person. 
This  man  was  the  oppressor  in  Ireland  and  made 
a  large  fortune.     He  was  executed  as  a  regicide 
October  17,  1660. 

3.  Judge  Jenkins  was  committed  to  prison  by 
the  House  of  Commons  February  21, 1648,  N.S., — 
probably  to  Newgate,  for  be  addressed  thence  a 
plea  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester.     He  was  after 
sent  to  Wallingford.    In  1650,  after  the  Act  for 
his  trial  or  the  execution  of  it  was  stopped  by  Henry 
Martin,  he  was  sent  to  Windsor  Castle.     In  Janu- 
ary, 1656,  be  was  liberated  and  lived  in  Oxford. 
He  afterwards  went  back  to  Glamorganshire,  and 
did  not  die  until  1664.         THOMAS  WILLIAMS. 

Aston  Clinton. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  PHILATELY  (8th  S.  vi.  368).— 
The  bibliography  of  philately  has  been  very  fully 
discussed  by  English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  writers.  The  twenty-one  items  noted 
below  are  the  more  important  books  and  articles 
dealing  with  the  subject. 

A  hand  catalogue  of  postage  stamps  for  the  use  oi 
collectors :  John  Edward  Gray.  London,  1862.  (Firsl 
edition,  see  p.  xv,  '  Works  or  articles  printed  on  the 
subject  of  stamp  collecting.') 

The  stamp  collector's  review  and  monthly  advertiser 
Vol.  i.  p.  18.  Liverpool,  1863.  (' A  review  of  our  posta 
literature':  W.  H.) 


Vol.  i.  p.  41. 
('  On  postage  stamp  catalogues ':  J.  E.  Gray.) 
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The  stamp  collector's  magazine. 
1863. 

Album  timbres-poate :  Justin  Lallier.  Bibliographic 
nformation  in  several  editions.  Paris,  1863-7. 

The  stamp  collector's  gazette.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  139,  145. 
St.  John,  N.B.,  1867.  ('  English  and  continental  phila- 
;elic  literature.') 

The  philatelist.  Vol.  i.  pp.  90, 118, 170,  187;  iii.  99, 
124;  iv.  117;  vi.  10.  Brighton,  1867-72.  (;  Philatelic 
literature':  W.  D.  Atlee.) 

The  American  journal  of  philately.  Vol.  iv.  pp.  122, 
127.  New  York,  1871.  ('  Philatelic  literature  of  Eng- 
land and  America.') 

Deutsche  Briefmarken  Zeitung.  No.  12.  Dresden, 
1871.  Moschkau's  Magazin  fur  Markensammler.  No.  9. 
Oybin,  1872.  Illustrirtes  Briefmarken  Journal.  Nos.  5, 
30, 33,  36.  Leipzig,  1874-6.  (These  articles  reproduced 
in  '  Geschichte  der  Briefmarken  und  der  Philatelic '  • 
Alfred  Moschkau.  Leipzig,  1878.) 

The  philatelical  library,  a  catalogue  of  stamp  pub 
lications:  John  K.  Tiffany.  St.  Louis,  1874.  (122  pp 
4to.  An  admirable  piece  of  work.) 

Literatura  philatelica  en  Espafla :  Dr.  Thebusaem 
[Sefior  Pardo  de  Figueroa].  Seville,  1876. 

Guida  illustrata  del  timbrofilo.  Vol.  i.  pp.  127, 135. 
Bologna,  1877.  ('  Bibliografia  timbrologica  dell'  Italia ': 
Giuseppe  Leoni.) 

Bulletin  de  la  societe  franchise  de  timbrologie.  Vol.  i. 
pp.  101,  131,  221,  283.  Paris,  1875-8.  (These  contri- 
butions republished  as  '  Bibliographic  timbrologique  de 
la  France  et  de  la  Belgique':  Philippe  de  Boaredon. 
Brussels,  1878.) 

The  foreign  stamp  collector's  journal.  Vol.  iv.  p.  30. 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  1882.  ('  Philatelic  journalism  in 
Great  Britain.') 

The  philatelic  record.  Vol.  vii.  pp.  78,  89,  113, 130, 
146 ;  viii.  23.  London,  1886-7.  ('  Notes  on  early  English 
philatelic  literature ' :  P.  J.  Anderson. ) 

Illustrirte  Briefmarken  Zeitung.  Vol.  i.  No.  17 ;  ii. 
22.  Leipzig,  1888-9.  ('  Bibliographic  der  Briefmarken 
Kunde,' '  Philatelistische  Bibliographic ':  Alfred  Mosch- 
kau.) 

Das  Postwertzeichen.  Vol.  i.  pp.  5,  21;  ii.  66,  80. 
Munich,  1889-9.  ('  Bin  Nachschlagebuch  uber  philatelia- 
tische  Literatur ' :  Emilio  Diena.) 

The  stamp  collector's  library  companion :  John  K. 
Tiffany.  Chicago,  1889.  Addenda  to  ditto,  1890. 

Das  Postwertzeichen-Kunde.  Vol.  i.  pp.  15,  32,  56, 
103,  137,  151, 161, 177.  Munich,  1893.  ('  Versuch  einer 
Bibliographic  der  fremdsprachigen  philatelistischen 
Zeitunga-literatur  Europa's  bis  ende  1891 ':  Victor  Sup- 
pantschitsch.) 

The  stamp  news  annual  for  1894.  Lond.  (P.  40, 
'  English  stamp  publications  ':  John  K.  Tiffany.) 

Bibliographic  der  deutschen  philatelistischen  Litera- 
tur: Victor  Suppantschitsch.  Munich,  1894.  (750pp. 
8vo.  A  model  bibliography.) 

Chronologische  Tabelle  der  deutschen  philatelistischea 
Zeitschriften,  1863-93  :  H.  Fraenkel.  Berlin,  1894. 

P.  J.  ANDERSON. 
University,  Aberdeen. 

SIR  WALTER  DE  MANNY  (8th  S.  vi.  368, 
519).— The  point  raised  by  MR.  THOMAS  BIRD  is 
one  which  appears  to  be  of  leas  easy  solution  than 
might  have  been  supposed  in  the  case  of  such 
well-known  historical  character.  The  varioi 
accounts  which  different  heraldic  writers  have 
given  seem  to  be  well  summarized  by  the  lat 
Mr.  J.  Fitohett  Marah,  in  his  '  Annals  of  Chej 
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stow  Castle '  (privately  printed,  Exeter,  William 
Pollard,  1883),  edited  by  Sir  John  Maclean,  him- 
self an  old  and  valued  contributor  of  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
and  from  whom  we  may  therefore  look  for  any 
fresh  light  that  may  have  been  thrown  on  the 
question  since  the  issue  of  Mr.  Marah's  book.*  The 
following  is  the  statement  made  in  the  work  cited 
(p.  153)  as  regards  the  arms  : — 

"  His  [t.  e.,  Lord  Manny's]  escutcheon  is  not  now  extant 
in  St.  George's  Chapel,  nor  has  it  been  described ;  and, 
as  if  there  was  a  fatality  attending  the  arms  of  the  lords 
of  Strignil,  there  is  room,  in  this  case  also,  for  question. 
Burke  gives  the  arms  of  Manny,  Sable,  a  cross  voided 
Argent,  I  know  not  on  what  authority.  Ashmole  has 
Or,  three  chevrons  sable  ;  and  Mr.  Doyle,  whose  '  Chro- 
nicle of  England '  we  have  referred  to  elsewhere  as  an 
authority,  has  a  plate,  in  which  the  King  and  Black 
Prince  are  represented  fighting  under  that  banner  in  the 
eight  attack  on  Calais.  The  arms  of  the  Charterhouse 
might  have  been  expected  to  settle  the  question,  as 
monasteries  usually  adopted  those  of  their  founders ;  and 
here  we  find  the  three  Sable  chevrons:  but  modern 
heraldic  dictionaries  give  them  as  the  arms  also  of  the 
second  founder,  Thomas  Sutton,  possibly  under  the 
erroneous  supposition  that  the  Hospital  had  adopted  his 
arms,  while  they  were  really  those  of  the  earlier  founder, 
Lord  Manny.  It  is  possible — but  the  idea  is  offered 
merely  as  a  speculation — that  the  voided  cross  may  have 
been  his  ancestral  coat,  and  that  he  may  have  adopted 
the  chevrons  of  the  Clare  family,  varying  the  tinctures, 
in  allusion  to  his  ownership  of  Strongbow's  castle  and 
lordship  of  Strignil." 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  there  should  appear 
to  be  as  great  a  diversity  of  statements  concerning 
the  date  of  Lord  Manny's  death  as  concerning  the 
arms  which  he  bore.  Sir  John  Maclean  tells  us 
that  the  various  Inquisitions  post  mortem  held 
after  his  death  severally  find  it  to  have  taken  place 
on  January  7,  13,  and  15,  1371/2,  though,  on 
the  whole,  the  probabilities  seem  to  be  in  favour 
of  January  15  as  the  real  date. 

It  is  no  less  strange,  as  is  noted  by  Mr.  Marsh 
(op.  cit.,  p.  145),  that  one  who  was  "  summoned 
to  and  sat  in  the  English  Parliament,  as  Baron 
Manny,  for  five-and-twenty  years,  from  1347  to 
his  death  in  1372,"  should  be  "so  constantly 
spoken  of  as  Sir  Walter  Manny,"  an  inadequate 
mode  of  description,  the  persistency  of  which  is 
borne  witness  to  by  the  query  to  which  I  reply. 

Since  writing  thus  far  I  have  learned  that  a 
monumental  stone  with  Lord  Manny's  arms  was 
lately  discovered  at  the  Charterhouse,  and  is  now 
under  a  glass  case  there.  NOMAD. 

PRIMROSE  (8th  S.  vii.  86).— Both  the  primrose 
and  its  cousin  the  cowslip  were  formerly  believed 
to  have  a  good  many  medicinal  virtues,  and 
amongst  others  those  of  an  anodyne  or  a  sedative. 
Phillips  ('  Flora  Historica ')  says  of  the  primrose 
that  as  a  medicine  it  has  the  virtues  of  the  cowslip, 
but  in  a  less  degree ;  and  of  the  cowslip,  that  its 
flowers  are  "  thought  to  possess  antispasmodic  and 

*  See  obituary,  p.  200. 


anodyne  qualities,  and  to  be  also  mildly  corro- 
borant." So  Culpeper  ('London  Dispensatory,' 
1654)  says  that  "  they  strengthen  the  brain,  senses, 
and  memory  exceedingly,  resist  all  diseases  there, 
as  convulsions,  falling-sickness,  palsies,  &c."  The 
cowslip,  as  DR.  LOWE  is  doubtless  aware,  was 
called  by  the  Latin  herbalists  Herba  paralysis, 
from  its  supposed  power  over  that  disease.  Gerard 
recommends  a  conserve  of  the  flowers  with  sugar 
in  such  cases,  and  says  that  it  "prevaileth  won- 
derfully." He  also  speaks  highly  of  primrose  root 
as  a  vomit  ;  of  the  flowers,  sodden  in  vinegar  and 
applied,  for  the  king's  evil ;  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers,  boiled  in  wine  and  drunk,  for  "  all  dis- 
eases of  the  brest  and  lungs  ";  and  says  that  a  cer- 
tain practitioner  of  London,  ' '  who  was  famous  for 
curing  the  phrensie,"  used,  after  the  cure  was 
effected,  to  diet  his  patients  in  the  spring  on  the 
flowers  and  leaves  of  the  primrose,  boiled  with 
rose  and  betony  waters.  The  primrose,  I  may 
add,  retained  its  place  in  English  dispensatories 
down  to  the  year  1837,  when  Rennie  classed  it 
with  sedatives,  and  possibly  later.  C.  C.  B. 

ST.  JAMES'S  PARK  :  JOHN  ROSE,  GARDENER 
(8th  S.  vi.  381,  437).— I  do  not  know  whether  the 
portrait  of  Rose  with  his  pine-apple  was,  or  is,  at 
Dorney  Court,  as  MR.  WALFORD  understands  to 
be  the  case,  but  my  statement  that  it  was  in  the 
Strawberry  Hill  collection  is  perfectly  correct.  In 
a  postscript  to  a  letter  to  Cole,  dated  March  6, 
1780,  Walpole  writes  :— 

"Mr.  Pennicott  has  shown  me  a  most  curious  and 
delightful  picture.  It  is  Rose,  the  royal  gardener, 
presenting  the  first  pine-apple  raised  in  England  to 
Charles  II.  They  are  in  a  garden,  with  a  view  of  a  good 
private  house,  such  as  there  are  several  at  Sunbury 
and  about  London.  It  is  by  far  the  best  likeness  of  the 
King  I  ever  saw ;  the  countenance  cheerful,  good- 
humoured,  and  very  sensible.  He  is  in  brown  lined  with 
orange,  and  many  black  ribbons,  a  large  flapped  hat,  dark 
wig,  not  tied  up,  nor  yet  bushy,  a  point  cravat,  no  waist- 
coat, a  tasselled  handkerchief,  hanging  from  a  low 
pocket.  The  whole  is  of  the  smaller  landscape  size,  and 
extremely  well  coloured,  with  perfect  harmony.  It  waa 
a  legacy  from  London,'*'  grandson  of  him  who  was 
partner  with  Wise  "  (Walpole's  '  Letters,'  ed.  Cunning- 
ham, vii.  337). 

To  this  passage  Mr.  Cunningham  appends  the 
following  note : — 

"This  curious  and  characteristic  picture  waa  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Pennicott  to  Walpole,  and  sold  at  the 
Strawberry  Hill  sale  for  22J.  1».  It  ia  now  [1859]  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Henry  Labouchere,  M.P. 
[the  late  Lord  Taunton]." 

A  reference  made  by  Walpole  to  this  picture 
after  it  came  into  his  possession  will  be  found  in 
'  Walpoliana.'  I  presume  the  remark  was  ad- 
dressed to  Pinkerton,the  editor  of  that  collection: — 

"  The  culture  of  pine-apples  was  certainly  known  in 
England  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  as  that  picture  on 
my  right  hand  shows.  It  represents  Rose,  the  gardener, 


*  London  and  Wise  were  two  great  gardeners. 
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presenting  a  pine-apple  to  Charles  ;  and  the  likeness  of 
the  king  is  too  marked,  and  his  features  too  well  known, 
to  leave  any  room  for  doubt  "  ('  Walpoliana,'  second  edi- 
tion, ii.  157). 

The  late  Eev.  John  Mitfoid,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Edward  Jesse,  which  will  be  found 
in  Mrs.  Houston's  'Sylvanus  Redivivus,'  p.  6 
asks,  "  Did  you  take  care  at  the  Strawberry  Hill 
sale  to  secure  the  curious  picture  of  Rose  the  gar- 
dener and  his  pine-apple  for  Government,  and 
where  is  it  ?  "  If  our  Governments  were  only  as 
cultured  as  John  Hose's  pine-apple,  such  a  picture 
could  not  fail  to  be  in  possession  of  the  nation  ;  as 
it  is,  one  can  only  echo  Mr.  Mitford's  query,  and 
ask,  Where  is  it  ?  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

Jaipur,  Rajputana. 

BLACK-BOEDEEED  LETTER-PAPER  (8th  S.  vii. 
109).  —  If  your  correspondent  will  turn  to  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
4th  S.  iv.  390  ;  vii.  209,  307,  378,  443  ;  viii.  16,  he 
will  find  that  writing-paper  blacked  at  the  edges 
dates  as  far  back  as  1683  ;  that  such  paper  was 
referred  to  by  Allan  Ramsay,  who  died  in  1758, 
in  the  following  stanzas  :  — 

Thou  sable-border'd  sheet,  begone, 
Harbour  to  thee  I  must  refuse  ; 
Sure  thou  canst  welcome  find  from  none, 
Who  carries  such  ungrateful  news. 

And  also  that  4to.  paper  with  a  black  border  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  was  used  in  1759. 

EVERARD   HOME  CuLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

ST.  JANUARIUS  (8th  S.  vii.  107).—  The  story 
may  have  originated  in  what  happened  when  the 
Parthenopean  Republic  was  established,  in  1799. 
Then,  it  is  stated  :  — 

"  General  Championnet,  accompanied  by  the  other 
generals  and  officers  of  his  army,  went  in  solemn  state, 
to  the  cathedral  ......  to  adore  the  relics  of  St.  Januarius. 

......  An  immense  concourse  of  people  stood  expectant, 

eagerly  watching  the  sacred  phials,  to  draw  auguries  for 
good  or  for  evil.  But  the  miracle  was  completed  in  a 
shorter  time  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and  the 
general  presented  the  sanctuary  with  a  mitre  richly 
decorated  with  gold  and  gems."—  Colletta's  'History  of 
Naples,'  i.  294. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

H  astir  ga. 

For  St.  Januarins  and  the  liquefaction  of  his 
blood,  see  'N.  &  Q.,'  4th  S.  x.  351  ;  xi.  103,  304  ; 
5th  S.  ix.  316.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

THOMAS  OTWAT  AND  WINCHESTER  (8th  S.  vii. 
65).  —  The  "inaccuracy"  of  the  date  1670  may  be 
only  apparent.  Though  "  matriculated  "  at  Oxford 
in  1669,  Ofcway  may  not  have  left  Winchester  and 
"gone  into  residence  at  Christ  Church"  till  the 
following  year.  E.  WALFOED. 

Ventnor. 


_         POET  MONTGOMERY  (8th  S.  vi.  425,  493  ; 
vii.  56).  —  I  have  come  across  the  following  reference 


to  him  in  G.  V.  Cox's  '  Recollections  of  Oxford,. 
p.  250  :— 

"June  2  [1832  j,  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  (formerl 
Lincoln   College)   in  advertising  his   new  poem  ' 
Messiah  ! '  (his  titles  at  least  were  ambitious),  added  ' 
the  author  of  "  The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity  !  !  "  '— 
could  not  I  suppose  screw  up  his  courage  to  add  '  and 
"  Satan  " ';  the  climax  would  have  been  too  shocking." 

Mr.  Cox  adds  in  a  note  :  — 

"Mr.  Montgomery,  being  a  clergyman  as  well  as 
poet,  could  not  have  been  much  flattered,  or  pleased,  by 
Lady  Morgan's  flippant  but  characteristic  account  of  an 
interview  with  him  at  a  London  party  : — '  Then  up 
comes  Bob.  Montgomery,  the  poet, — he  bows  to  the 
ground, — a  handsome,  little  black  man.  I  asked  him  if 
he  was  Satan  Montgomery, — and  he  said  he  was.  So  we 
began  to  be  very  facetious,  and  we  laughed  [concludes- 
the  unblushing  lady],  as  if  the  devil  was  in  us!" 

I  remember  hearing,  many  years  ago,  that  his 
name  was  not  Montgomery,  but  Gomery,  and  th 
he  was  the  son  of  the  clown  of  the  Bath  Theatre. 
Is  there  any  truth  in  this  ?          C.  W.  PENNY. 
Wokingham. 

[He  is  said  to  be  so  descended  in  the  life,  by  Mr. 
Seccombe,  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.'] 


: 


PAMELA  (8th  S.  vi.  468,  513  ;  vii.  37,  91).— A 
note, replete  with  interest,  from  LADY  RUSSELL,  says 
that  "Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  brought  his  wife  away 
from  Hamburgh  in  1796  ;  and  that  after  his  death  in 
1798  she  went  back  to  Hamburgh."  The  following, 
from  Froude's  '  English  in  Ireland,'  iii.  227,  shows 
that  she  remained  at  Hamburgh,  as  an  important 
political  agent,  until  shortly  before  the  outburst 
of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  two  years  later  : — 

"  One  night  [writes  Fronde},  early  in  October,  1797,  a 
person  came  to  the  house  of  Lord  Downshire  in  London, 
and  desired  to  see  him  immediately.  Lord  Downshire 
went  into  the  hall  and  found  a  man  muffled  in  a  cloak, 
with  a  hat  slouched  over  his  face,  who  requested  a  private 
interview.  The  Duke  [.«tc]  took  him  into  his  Library, 
and  when  he  threw  off  his  disguise  recognized  in  his 
visitor  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  good  fortune  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  with  whom  he  was  slightly  acquainted1. 
Lord  Downshire's '  friend '  (the  title  under  which  he  was 
always  subsequently  described)  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Ulster  Revolutionary  Committee,  From  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  details  of  what  had  taken  place  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  had  accompanied  the  Northern  delegacy 
to  Dublin  and  had  been  present  at  the  discussion  of  the 
propriety  of  an  immediate  insurrection.  Tne  cowardice 
or  the  prudence  of  the  Dublin  faction  had  disgusted  him. 
He  considered  now  that  the  conspiracy  was  likely  to  fa" 
or  that,  if  it  succeeded,  it  would  take  a  form  which  he 
disapproved ;  and  he  had  come  over  to  sell  his  servic 

and  his  information  to  Pitt He  had  discovered  that 

all  important  negotiations  between  the  Revolutionary, 
Committee  in  Dublin  and  their  Paris  agents  passed 
through  Lady  Edward's  hands.  The  Paris  letters  were 
transmitted  first  to  her  at  Hamburg.  By  her  they  were 
forwarded  to  Lady  Lucy  Fitzgerald  in  London.  Fror 
London  Lady  Lucy  was  able  to  send  them  on  unsu 
pected.  Being  himself  implicitly  trusted,  both  by  Lady 
Edward  and  by  Lady  Lucy,  he  believed  he  could  give  the 
Government  information  which  would  enable  them 
detect  and  examine  these  letters  in  their  transit  through 
the  post." 
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Froude  describes  this  episode  at  equal  length 
but  regards  the  identity  of  the  man  as  a  myster 
not  likely  to  be  solved.  Fitzpatrick,  however,  ii 
'Secret  Service  under  Pitt,'  shows  beyond  al 
doubt  that  the  mysterious  visitor  was  Samue 
Turner,  LL.D.,  barrister- at- law,  a  leading  rebel 
and  a  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  unfolding  hi 
marvellous  career.  FRANK  WOLCOT,  M.A. 

In  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  ant 
more  fully  in  the  Academy,  June  24,  1893,  I  have 
given  reasons  for  believing  that  Pamela  was  the 
natural  daughter  of  Mary  Sims,  of  Fogo,  New 
foundland,  who  sailed  for  Bristol  with  her  infan 
in  a  vessel  owned  by  a  neighbour  named  Coughlan 
Possibly  Coughlan  was  the  child's  father.    In  an; 
case  this  is  probably  the  only  foundation  for  th 
version  of  the  Dublin  newspaper. 

J.  G.  ALGER. 

Paris. 

The  story  of  Pamela  is  to  be  found  at  consider- 
able length  in  '  The  Rise  of  Great  Families,  other 
Essays  and  Stories,'  by  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Ulster 
King  of  Arms,  Longman  &  Co.,  1873,  p.  65.  His 
essay  opens  with  the  question, "  Who  was  Pamela1? ' 
and  closes  thus  : — 

"  Viewing  both  sides  of  the  case,  and  allowing  full 
weight  to  the  authorised  disclaimer  in  Moore's  lasl 
edition  of  'The  Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,'  ] 
still  cannot  resist  the  conviction  forced  upon  ray  mind 
by  all  these  circumstances,  that  Pamela  was  the  daughter 
of  Madame  de  Qenlig  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans." 


Hilfield. 


JOHN  PAKENHAM  STILWELL. 


SO-HO  (7">  S.  xii.  144, 198,  253,  296  ;  8th  S.  vi. 
365,455). — I  have  always  read  this  cry  as  se-ho, 
though  I  cannot  now  remember  in  what  books. 
This  form  might  give  some  colour  to  the  explana- 
tion suggested  by  MR.  HEPBURN  and  DR.  BREWER  ; 
but  the  latter  writer  does  not  persuade  me  that 
PROF.  SKEAT'S  interpretation  is  incorrect,  and  that 
the  first  syllable  does  not  correspond  to  the  French 
ci  or  pa. 

Ho  !  is  merely  a  shout,  a  call,  and  cannot  be 
taken  to  mean  "go,"  or  " follow  it  up." 
"  Ho,  every  one  that  thiratetb,  come  ye  to  the  waters." 
Let  us  see  what  the  author  of  the  'Boke  of 
St.  Albans '  says  about  it : — 

Of  the  Huntyng  of  the  Haare. 
And  whan  he  hath  of  caste  his  couples  at  will* 
Thenne  shall  he  speke  and  say  his  houndes  tvll 
(Hora  de  couple  auaunt  se  auaunt)  twyse  soo — 
And  thenne  (So  ho  so  ho)  thryes  and  no  moo 
And  thenn  saye  (Sa  cy  auaunt  So  how)  I  thou  praye 
(Here  how  amy)  agayn  them  call  soo. 

And  then  caste  a  sygne  all  the  felde  abowte 

To  se  at  her  pasture  where  she  hath  be  in  or  owte 

Other  at  her  fourme 


*  I.e.,  long  before  there  is  any  question  of  "going 
after  "  the  hare. 


And  ony  hounde  fynde  or  musynge  of  her  mace 

There  as  she  hath  be  and  is  goon  out  of  that  place 

(Ha  cy  touz,  cy  est  yll)  soo  shall  ye  saye  : 

( Venez  arer,  so  how  sa)  al  so  lowde  as  ye  maye. 

(Sa  cy  ad  est,  so  how)  after  that : 

(Sa  sa,  cy  auaunt)  and  thereof  be  not  lat. 

All  manere  beestea  that  ever  chacyd  be  : 
Haue  one  manere  of  worde  (So  how)  I  tell  the. 

Then,  when  the  houtds  are  at  fault — 
Thenn  shall  ye  saye  (Hoo  sa  amy  sa  sa) 
(A  couples  sa  arere  so  how)  suche  is  the  playe  : 
And  (So  how)  as  moche  is  as  (Sa  how)  to  saye. 
But  for  (So  how)  is  shorte,  in  speche  whan  it  is  brought 
Therefore  saye  we    (Sohow*)  but  (Sa  how)  saye  w 
nought. 

Which  last  three  lines  are  much  the  same  as  the 
passage  given  by  PROF.  SKEAT  from  the '  Reliquiae 
Antique.' 

DR.  BREWER  saya  So-ho!  never  did  mean 
"come  hither"  in  the  hunting-field,  but  always 
"  The  quarry  is  in  sight — go  after  it  ho  ! "  Now  I 
venture  to  say  that  "Come  hither"  is  precisely 
what  it  did  mean.  The  cry  was  used  of  all  manner 
of  beasts  of  chase,  but  especially  of  the  hare,  to 
which  it  was  in  later  times  confined.  The  hunts- 
man espies  the  hare  upon  her  form,  and  cries 
"  Ho  !  "  (to  the  "  field  ")  "  Ca"  (come  hither  to 
me),  "  cy  est  yll  "  (there  she  sits).  So  that  fa  ho 
and  cy  ho  were  both  of  them  quite  suitable  cries. 
A  huntsman  would  surely  never  say  "  Go  after 
her,"  but  "  Come  after  her"  (when  she  was  once 
on  foot),  or  the  M.H.  would  have  something  to  say 
to  him. 

Nowadays,  says  the  writer  of  a  good  article  in 
the  'Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  the  cry  for  the 
bare  is  "  Gone  away  ! "  So  it  is  for  the  fox,  who 
has  appropriated  also  "  Tally-ho  ! "  to  his  own  sole 
use.  For  the  hare,  when  hunting  in  Devon  some 
forty  years  ago,  I  think  I  have  heard,  as  well  as  read, 
se-ho ;  but  to-ho  for  pa  ho  would  have  served  our 
purpose  quite  as  well. 

The  quotation  is  not  from  the  original  1486 
edition,  but  from  Haslewood's  reprint  of  the  De 
Worde  edition  of  1496.         HENRT  H.  GIBBS. 
Aldeuham. 

"  Ca-va-la-haut.  Cri  du  chasseur  pour  exciter 
es  chiiens." — See  '  Le  Chasseur  au  Chien  Courant,' 
>y  Elze*ar  Blaze,  tome  ii.  p.  405  ("  Vocabulaire  du 
Chasseur ").  GUALTERULUS. 

MEANING  OF  QUOTATION  (8th  S.  vi.  447 ;  vii» 

.5). — Your  correspondent  C.  C.   B.  says,  at  the 

econd  reference,  that  "  Tasso  in  the  verse  quoted 

does  but  follow  Virgil,  who  in  the  tenth  Eclogue 

ays  that  all  shade  is  injurious but  especially 

he  shade  of  the  juniper."  Tasso  does  no  such 
hing  in  the  stanza  referred  to  (8th  S.  vi.  447),  as 
he  word  ginepro,  juniper,  does  not  occur.  Fairfax 
n  his  translation  has  played  havoc  with  the  stanza, 


*  Misprinted  Sahow. 
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and  has  introduced  the  names  of  trees  according 
to  his  own  sweet  will.  Undoubtedly,  when  he 
did  so,  he  remembered  Virgil's  "Jnniperi  gravis 
umbra."  The  following  passage  from  the  '  Argo- 
nautica  '  of  Apollonius  Rhodins  shows  that  the 
juniper  was  used  in  witchcraft,  as  Medea  employs 
a  branch  of  it  to  sprinkle  with  her  potent  drugs 
the  eyes  of  the  dragon  that  guarded  the  golden 
fleece  :  — 

*H  Sf  jj.iv  dpKtvOoio  veov  TCT^OTI  OaXXQ, 
fidwrroixr'  4/c  KI'KCWVOS  dicf/para  (j^dp^aK1  doiScus, 
palve         '  ' 


KVK\a 


VTTVOV    €/3aAA.e'    yevw   8'   avrfj    evl 


fpficrdfj.evo'S'    ra    8      airfipova.    TTOAAOV 


Ste£ 
F.  C. 


Teravwro. 
Lib.  iv.  11.  156-161. 
BIRKBECK  TERRY. 


PRONUNCIATION  or  PLACE-NAMES  (8th  S.  vii.  7, 
132). — In  his  book  on   'Scottish   Place-names' 
SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL  has  repeatedly  shown 
the  value  of  stress  as  a  guide  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  qualitative  element  in  local  names. 
But  in  his    note  at    the  last  reference  he  has 
been  less  happy  than  usual  in  his  choice  of  in- 
stances to  illustrate  this  principle.     Selecting  the 
case  of  Morcambe  Bay,  he  contends  that  the  fact 
of  the  stress  being  on  the  first  syllable  suffices  to 
prove  that  this,  and  not  the  second  syllable,  is  the 
adjectival  element.    But  he  has  neglected  to  notice 
the  fact  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bradley,  in  his  valu- 
able essay  on  the  '  Geography  of  Ptolemy,'  that 
Morcambe  Bay  is  not  a  Cymric  name  of  genuine 
geographical  descent,  but  only  a  ghost-name,  an 
antiquarian  figment  evolved  by  the  ingenuity  of 
modern  scholars  out  of  a  misunderstood  passage  in 
Ptolemy,  from  which  we  learn  that  Morikambe 
was  the  name  of  an  estuary  south  of  the  Solway. 
Camden,  followed  by  the  earlier  English    anti- 
quaries, identified  Ptolemy's  Morikambe^  with  the 
estuary  of  the  Wampool  which  opens  into  the  Solway, 
and  hence  Moricambe  appears  on  the  Ordnance 
Maps  as  the  name  of  this  estuary.    At  a  later 
time,  seemingly  in  the  last  century,  some  less 
cautious  antiquary,  influenced  apparently  by  an 
erroneous  etymology,  made  another  guess,  chang- 
ing Ptolemy's  Morikambe"   into  Morcambe,   and 
transferring  the  name  some  sixty  miles  further 
south,  not  to  any  of  several  possible  localities,  but 
to  the  great  bay,  which  is  not  an  estuary,  between 
Furness  and  Lancaster,  on  whose  shores  the  town 
now  called  Morcambe  has  been  built. 

The  danger  which  attends  the  incautious  appli- 
cation of  SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL'S  sound  principle 
of  being  guided  by  the  stress,  is  well  shown  in  this 


He  tells  us  that  if  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
stress  in  the  modern  pronunciation  Morcambe, 
then  the  "common  blunder"  of  explaining  the 
name  as  the  "curved  sea,"  instead  of  the  "great 
bay,"  would  have  been  avoided.  But  the  pro- 
nunciation Morcambe,  as  two  syllables  instead  of 
four,  with  the  stress  on  the  first,  is  merely  a  vulgar 
error.  The  English  name  should  be  Moricamba  or 
Moricamby,  as  is  shown  by  Ptolemy's  form  Mopi- 
Kaffir)  elevens,  and  hence  SIR  HERBERT  will  have 
to  abandon  his  own  etymology,  and  either  adopt 
the  "  common  blunder,"  or  resort  to  Mr.  Bradley's 
explanation  from  the  Welsh  Morgamlas,  "an 
estuary,"  which,  at  all  events,  agrees  with  Ptolemy's 
description.  It  is  the  suppression  of  the  final 
syllable  of  Ptolemy's  name  which,  as  in  othei 
cases,  has  shifted  the  modem  accent  to  the  firs' 
syllable,  and  makes  SIR  HERBERT'S  useful  law  oi 
stress  so  hazardous  in  its  application. 

Although  this  note  is  already  too  long,  I  ven 
ture  to  ask  SIR  HERBERT  for  his  authority  it 
explaining  Carlisle  as  Caer  Llewellydd,  the  "fortresi 
of  Llewellydd."  Carlisle  is  the  Luguvallum  of  thi 


Antonine  Itinerary,  the  Lnguvalio  ad  Vallum  o 
the  Ravenna  geographer,  and  the  Lugubalia  o 
Bieda.  In  the  tenth  century  this  had  becom 
Caer-luel,  which  is  connected  with  the  earlier  form 
by  Simeon  of  Durham,  who  speaks  of  "  Lugubali 
which  is  called  LueL"  Caer-luel  became  Carlio' 
and  then  Carlisle. 

Lastly,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  in  th 
name  Bordeaux  "  the  last  three  syllables  of  Burdi- 
gala  could  have  been  contracted  into  one."  The 
Bordelais,  as  the  district  round  Bordeaux  is  called, 
is  plainly  derived  from  the  old  name  Pagus  Burdi- 
galensis,  but  Burdigala  will  not  yield  Bordeaux. 

ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

With  all  deference  to  SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL, 
I  venture  to  doubt  whether  "most  southerners 
speak  of  Carlisle";  but,  if  they  do,  surely  they 
may  plead  the  example  of  one  who  was  certainly 
no  southerner.  The  burden  of  the  lively  ba"~ 
or  song  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's, 

The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall, 
shows  that  a  northerner  has  indulged  in  the  same 
mispronunciation,  for  it  is  impossible  there  to  lay 
the  stress  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  word,  though 
it  is  plain  that  he  knew  how  it  should  be  pla 
for  he  also  wrote  : — 

From  Warkworth,  or  Naworth  or  merry  Carlisle. 

ANPIEL. 

PART-SINGING  (8tb  S.  vii.  68).— In  reply  to  th« 
last  part  of  the  query  of  E.  S.  A.,  Great  Britair 
can  at  least  claim  the  earliest  existing  specimen  " 
harmonized  music  as  its  own  ;  for  it  was  writ 
a  few  years  since — 

"It  is  only  recently  that  it  has   become  generall; 
known  that  the  earliest  existing  specimen  of  harmonize 


instance  which  he  has  selected  to  prove  its  value.  {  music  was  the  production  of  a  monk  of  Reading  Abbey 
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Public  attention  was  first  called  to  it  by  a  speech  of 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Albany  at  Manchester,  in  December, 
1881,  in  support  of  the  movement  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  College  of  Music.  He  then  said, '  It  may 
not  be  generally  known,  but  it  is  nevertheless  admitted 
by  the  most  learned  and  most  hostile  of  continental 
critics,  that  in  the  early  discovery  and  practice  of  music 
England  was  in  advance  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  by 
very  many  years.  The  round  or  glee  "  Summer  is 
icumen  in,"  which  is  one  of  the  musical  treasures  of  the 
British  Museum,  is  now  accepted  by  the  most  learned 
antiquaries  of  England  and  Germany  as  the  work  of  a 
,  monk  of  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  in  or  about  the  year 

1225.' At  the  commencement  of  tbis  book  will  be 

found  an  accurate  facsimile  of  the  original  from  Sir  G. 
Grove's  '  Dictionary  of  Music.'  The  original  MS.  is  in 
vol.  978oftheHarl.  MSS." 

There  follows  a  full  description.  (From  Turner 
Brothers'  "  Local  Series,"  No.  2,  "  A  History  of 
the  Old  Monasteries  at  Beading,  with  a  Photo- 
graphic Facsimile  of  the  Earliest  existing  Musical 
Composition  on  Harmony,  with  an  accurate  Solu- 
tion of  the  same  in  Modern  Musical  Notation,  by 
W.  S.  Rockstro,  pp.  26-32.")  ED.  MARSHALL. 

MARGARET  Sv ANDERS  (8th  S.  vi.  508 ;  vii.  94). 
— Owing  to  the  careless  or  unscholarly  manner  in 
which  so  frequently  the  addition  of  a  man's  trade, 
profession,  or  occupation  was  rendered  into  Latin 
in  old  documents,  records,  &c.,  and  sometimes,  as 
in  the  early  admission  registers  of  our  older  col- 
leges, by  men  who  should  have  known  better,  it 
is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  what  the  original 
writer  really  meant,  and  particularly  in  cases  like 
the  present,  where  an  error  in  a  single  letter  might 
entirely  alter  the  meaning.  Arcarius  (archarius, 
or  arccrius]  =  s.  treasurer,  a  steward,  or  chamber- 
lain of  a  city,  a  governor,  or  overseer  ;  and  could 
not  properly  be  used  as  the  Latin  equivalent  for  a 
bowyer  or  maker  of  bows,  which  is  arcuarius; 
nor  for  an  archer  or  bowman,  which  is  Sagittarius. 
Arcerus,  I  may  add  =  a  horse-keeper. 

W.  I.  E.  V. 

QUATENUS  FOOTE  (8th  S.  vii.  128).— Quatenus 
is  an  adverb,  not  an  adjective.  How  can  we 
possibly  invent  for  it  any  such  adjectival  meaning 
as  DR.  SCOTT  wishes  ;  and  when  we  meet  a  Latin 
phrase  in  English  speech,  how  can  we  give  it  any 
other  meaning  than  the  rendering,  or  a  deduction 
from  the  rendering,  in  a  Latin  dictionary  ? — 
least  of  all  can  we  juggle  with  parts  of  speech  in 
this  way.  Most  readers  will  take  Dr.  Birkbeck 
Hill's  explanation,  which  is,  indeed,  the  clear  and 
only  one.  Just  so  I  might  call  in  DR.  SCOTT 
(though,  as  I  find  he  is  Bector  of  Swettenham,  I 
suppose  he  no  longer  practises)  in  a  severe  illness, 
and  when  he  had  snatched  me  from  the  jaws  of 
death  might  say  to  a  friend,  "Dr.  Scott,  sir, 
quatenus  Dr.  Scott,"  i.e.,  as  a  physician,  "has 
powers  superior  to  them  all,"  i.e.,  to  the  whole 
college.  0.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 


THE  MULBERRY  CLUB  (8th  S.  vii.  87).— At  the 
thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  Shakspearian  Club 
at  Stratford-on-Avon,  on  April  23,  1858,  the 
President,  Mr.  J.  B.  Buckstone,  of  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  "  Mul- 
berries "  and  its  members,  when  the  society  waa 
held  at  a  house  in  Vinegar  Yard,  Drury  Lane. 
He  stated  that  death  had  thinned  the  number  of 
its  members  ;  important  pursuits  in  life  took  some 
one  way  and  some  another,  and  after  twenty  years  of 
much  enjoyment,  the  club  ceased  to  exist,  and  the 
"Mulberry  Leaves"  disappeared,  no  one  ever  knew 
whither.  Probably  your  correspondent  may  be 
interested  in  an  article  written  by  the  late  CUTH- 
BERT  BEDE,  which  appeared  in  '  N.  &  Q. ,'  3rd  S. 
iv.  474.  He  then  (1863)  inquired  whether  the 
"Mulberry  Leaves"  were  still  in  existence,  but 
met  (so  far  I  am  able  to  trace)  with  no  response. 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

'  PENNY  CYCLOPAEDIA  '  (8th  S.  vi.  389,  469  ; 
vii.  149). — Anybody  wanting  to  know  the  names 
of  the  contributors  to  the  '  Penny  Cyclopaedia ' 
ought  to  find  them  in  the  last  volume,  vol.  xxvii. 
pp.  v-vii.  With  the  final  part  was  issued  the 
title-page  for  vol.  xxvii.,  one  page  of  preface  on 
the  completion  of  the  work  (which  expressly  states 
"a  list  of  the  contributors  is  subjoined"),  and 
three  pages  of  the  names  of  the  contributors  with 
the  subjects  on  which  they  wrote. 

H.  J.  MATHEWS. 

45,  Upper  Rock  Gardens,  Brighton. 

SCOTT  FAMILY  (8th  S.  vii.  147).— I  beg  to  refer 
MR.  SCOTT  to  '  The  Church  Heraldry  of  Norfolk,' 
by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Farrer,  F.S.A.,  last  part,  in 
which  an  account  is  given  of  the  Scott  monuments 
in  the  Old  Meeting  House,  Norwich.  The  family 
were,  I  believe,  descended  from  that  of  Essex. 
These  monuments  show  the  same  shield  described 
by  MR.  SCOTT.  CHARLES  S.  PARTRIDGE. 

Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

SIR  WILLIAM  AYSCOUGH  OF  OSGODBY  (8th  S.  vii. 
148).— Sir  William  was  not  related  to  the  Ayscoughs 
of  Lincolnshire  at  all,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
was  really  an  Askwith.  Somewhere  about  1660 
some  unscrupulous  person  persuaded  more  than  one 
branch  of  the  Yorkshire  Askwiths  that  their  name 
was  a  corruption  of  Ayscough,  and  drew  up  a 
pedigree  connecting  them  with  the  more  distin- 
guished family  of  Ayscough,  and  so  entitling  them 
to  use  the  three  "coughing  asses."*  The  Askwiths, 
Askquiths,  or  Asquiths — like  their  relatives  the 
Thackwrays  or  Thackerays — had  been  for  genera- 
tions grangers  and  bailiffs  to  the  abbots  of  Foun- 


*  The  false  pedigree  was  admitted  by  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  in  his  '  Visitation  of  Yorks,'  and  may  be  found 
in  Surtees's  '  Durham,'  iii.  227,  319,  and  the  Genealogist, 
iii.  344 ;  Gwillim's '  Heraldry,'  p.  148,  &c. 
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tains,  also  to  those  of  Jervaulx  and  By  land,  viz., 
at  Pot  grange,  Newstead  grange,  Augram  grange, 
and  Osgodby  grange.  They  had  their  name  from 
Askwith  (in  D.  B.  Ascuith)  or  Asquith,  near 
Otley,  while  the  Ayscoughs  had  theirs  from  Ais- 
cough  (in  D.  B.  Eschescol),  now  Aiskew,  in 
Bedale.  Curiously  enough,  both  names  mean  an 
ash  wood,  the  second  syllable  in  one  case  being 
with,  i.e.,  a  wood,  and  in  the  other  sclwl  or  skov, 
i.e.,  a  shaw. 

MB.  PINK  will  probably  find  that  Le  Neve 
referred  to  the  '  Visitation  of  Yorkshire  '  in  1612 
(Foster's  edition,  p.  487),  which  gives  a  short 
pedigree  of  Askwith  of  Osgodby,  ending  with 
William  "  now  in  ward  15  years  old,  1612."  This 
was  Sir  William's  father.  I  bare  many  notes 
about  this  name,  and  could  give  much  fuller  parti- 
culars if  such  were  needed.  A.  8.  ELLIS. 

Westminster. 

If  MR.  PINK  will  refer  to  Le  Neve's  '  Knights,' 
p.  59,  and  to  my  preface  to  the  volume,  p.  ix, 
1.  12,  he  will  find  his  difficulty  explained. 

GEORGE  W.  MARSHALL. 

SOURCE  CF  QUOTATION  (8th  S.  vii.  148). — Lady 
Barker's  quotation  is  presumably  from  Miss  Strick- 
land's life  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  chap.  v.  an 
account  is  given  of  an  interview  between  Sir 
James  Melville,  envoy  from  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
to  the  English  queen,  in  which  the  latter  invites — 
and,  indeed,  insists  upon — a  comparison  between 
her  accomplishments  and  those  of  the  Scottish 
queen.  In  his  narrative  of  this  embassy,  Melville 
complains,  when  he  was  anxious  to  return,  "  But 
two  days  longer  was  I  detained,  that  I  might  see 
her  dance  ;  quhilk  being  done,  she  inquired  at  me 
'  whether  she  or  my  Queen  danced  best  ? '  I  said, 
1  My  Queen  danced  not  so  high  or  disposedly  as 
uhe  did.' "  "  Whereby,"  says  Miss  Strickland,  "  it 
may  be  gathered  that  Mary  danced  like  an  elegant 
woman."  CHARLOTTE  G.  BOGER. 

Chart  Sutton  Vicarage. 

DR.  HENGESBACH  will  find  the  phrase  about 
Queen  Elizabeth  dancing  "  high  and  disposedly  "  in 
Kirkpatrick  Sharpe's  'Correspondence.'  Sbarpe's 
well-known  comic  etching  was  suggested  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Sir  Anthony  Weldon's  'Court  of  King 
James.'  Copies  were  eagerly  asked  for  by  his  friends  • 
and  Lady  Douglas — the  second  wife  of  Archibald, 
Lord  Douglas,  the  hero  of  the  Douglas  cause— in  one 
of  her  many  letters  (vol.  i.  p.  364)  writes,  "  I  am 
told  you  have  made  an  etching  of  Q.  E.  dancing 
tigh  and  disposedly."  J.  R.  M. 

[Many  replies  to  the  same  effect  are  acknowledged.] 

CHATEAUBRIAND  (8th  S.  vii.  147).— The  ordinary 
"books  of  reference  seem  to  agree  to  differ  as  to  the 
baptismal  names  of  this  writer.  Those  I  have 
consulted  give  them  indifferently  as  Francois  Rene 
Francois  Augusta,  and  Auguste  FranQois  (th< 


ast  is  Brunei's  version).  Chateaubriand  himself 
eems  to  have  done  his  best  to  set  the  question 
A  rest,  for  in  his  '  Me"moires  d'Outre-Tombe '  he 
:ites  his  baptismal  register,  and  expressly  states 
'  qu'il  s'appelle  Francois  Rene*,  et  non  Francois 
Auguste."  I  have  not  the  work  at  hand,  but  the 
passage  occurs  in  vol.  i. 

OSWALD  HUNTER  BLAIR,  O.S.B. 
Fort  Augustus,  N.B. 

The  title-page  (1836)  of  the  'Genie  du  Chris- 
ianisme'  bears  the  name  of  F.  A.  de  Chateau  - 
)riand  ;  and  as  the  author  was  living  then,  it  is 
)robably  more  correct  than  Frangois  Rene\  which 
ve  have  given  to  us  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
annica.'      The  vicomte's   statement   of  his  own 
name  is  adopted  by  the  'Annual  Register,'  1848. 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

'  MILLER'S  LONDON  MERCURY  '  (8th  S.  vii.  1£9) 
— The  annexed  notice  of  the  London  Mercury 
or,  Great  Britain's  Weekly  Journal,  No.  12 
February  4-11,  1720/1,  finds  a  place  in  Nichols' 
'  Literary  Anecdotes,'  vol.  iv.  (1812)  p.  92  : — 

"  This  was  the  Penny  Journal  (of  which  only  fourteei 
numbers  were  published),  with  the  title  changed,  anc 
the  quantity  enlarged." 

It  may  be  added  that  No.  1  of  the  Penny  Weekly 
Journal ;  or,  Saturday's  Entertainment  was  issued 
for  October  19,  1720  (ibid.).  A  volume  of  annual 
intelligence,  under  the  title  of  the  London  Mercury, 
was  originally  published  by  John  Murray  (1745- 
1793)  in  1780  (ibid.  vol.  iii.  1812,  p.  731). 

DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

ANDREW  KNIGHT,  OF  Down  TON  CASTLE  (8th  S. 
vii.  108). — I  have  always  supposed  that  the  only 
biographical  memoirs  of  Thomas  Andrew  Knight 
in  print  were  the  sketch  of  his  life  introductory  to 
his  '  Miscellaneous  Papers,'  published  1841,  royal 
8vo.,  and  the  notice  of  him  in  the  '  Herefordshire 
Pomona,'  1876-85,  large  4to.,  and  in  the  'Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography.'  It  is  evident  that 
P.  F.'s  sheets  are  neither  of  these.  Would  he  say 
what  is  about  the  date  of  the  sheets  ?  As  I  take 
a  great  interest  in  books  connected  with  Hereford- 
shire, I  should  be  very  pleased  to  give  him  any 
assistance  in  my  power  to  discover  the  compiler 
if  it  has  been  ever  published. 

GEORGE  MARSHALL. 

Sarnesfield  Court,  Weobley  E.S.O. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
The  Student's  English  Dictionary.     By  John  Ogih 

LL.D.    Edited  by  Charles  Annandale,  M.A.,  LL 

(Blackie.) 

ANNANDALE'S  Ogilvie's  'Dictionary'  has  long  bi 
known  to  ourselves  and  innumerable  readers  as  one 
the  most  useful  works  in  its  class  for  purposes  of  gene 
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reference.  When  now  the  '  Student's  Dictionary  '  ap- 
pears it  ie  practically  a  new  work.  Great  additions, 
consisting  largely  of  scientific  and  technical  terms,  have 
been  made.  Phrases  and  idiomatic  expressions  are  for 
the  first  time  inserted  and  explained;  and  the  wood- 
cut illustrations,  a  most  useful  feature,  have  been 
doubled.  Very  useful  appendices  are  given.  Reference 
to  that  on  noted  names  in  fiction,  &c.,  would  prevent 
needless  inquiry  in  our  columns  on  subjects  such  as 
"Dryasdust"  and  " Smellfungus."  To  those  in  want 
of  a  sound,  full,  trustworthy,  and  not  too  bulky  dic- 
tionary the  present  is  to  be  unhesitatingly  commended. 

THE  Ex-Lilris  Journal  gives  in  full  the  address 
of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Walter  Hamilton,  at  the  fourth 
general  meeting.  A  full  report  of  the  proceedings, 
showing  that  the  Society  is  rapidly  extending  in  aumber 
and  influence,  follows  later.  Some  fine  specimens  of 
the  Bewick-like  plates  of  Lambert  of  Newcastle  are 
given,  and  some  magnificent  full-page  plates  are  repro- 
duced. 

UNDER  its  new  editor,  the  Fortnightly  Review  more 
than  maintains  its  position.  Political  questions  take, 
naturally,  in  it  precedence ;  but  there  are  many  papers 
of  high  literary  and  artistic  interest.  Mr.  Henry  Irving's 
lecture  on  '  Acting :  an  Art,'  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  with  its  warm  pleading  for  a  species  of 
recognition  for  the  actor  which  few  actors  seem  disposed 
to  claim  or  desire,  is  reprinted.  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  writes 
on  '  Two  Modern  Poets  '—Mr.  William  Watson  and  Mr. 
John  Davidson — to  both  of  whom  he  accords  what,  in 
any  case  except  that  of  the  poet,  would  be  held  high, 
albeit  judicious  eulogy.  Mr.  Watson  is  linked  with 
Coleridge,  an  association,  pace  Mr.  Ruskin,  honour- 
ing to  any  poet.  Mr.  Davidson's  poetry  is  said  to  be  a 
potent  liquor,  which  will  take  a  good  deal  of  fining 
before  its  brightness  is  equal  to  its  strength.  In  giving 
a  pleasant  picture  of  Biskra  as  an  'Algerian  Winter 
Resort,'  Major  Griffiths  shows  that  the  approach  to  it  is 
devoid  neither  of  difficulty  nor  danger.  Mr.  Frederic 
Carrel  writes  in  warm  appreciation  of  '  Stephane  Mal- 
larme,'  whose  verse  and  prose  he  alike  commends,  and 
Claude  Phillips,  writing  on  '  Venetian  Art  at  the  New 
Gallery,'  finds  the  exhibition  a  heterogeneous  collection 
of  pictures,  including  many  of  great  beauty  and  rarity, 
rather  than  "a  true  and  complete  exemplification  of 
Venetian  art,  or  even  an  attempt  at  auch  an  exempli- 
fication."— Mr.  T.  £.  Eebbel  draws  attention,  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  to  '  The  Good  Sense  of  the  English 
People,'  without,  apparently,  experiencing  a  very  pro- 
found conviction  that  it  is  going  to  endure.  The 
Hon.  Emily  Lawless  treats  of  'The  Builder  of  the 
Round  Towers."  Her  contribution  consists,  apparently, 
of  a  translation  of  a  chronicle  life  of  St.  Fechin  of  Corca 
Bascinn,  and  has  great  interest.  Dr.  Fleming,  C.B.,  has 
our  warmest  sympathy  in  protesting  against  'The 
Wanton  Mutilation  of  Animals,'  the  horrible  barbarity 
of  our  treatment  of  horses  and  dogs  and  other  domestic 
creatures.  Sir  Charles  Robinaon  has  a  very  valuable 
contribution  on  '  Rembrandt  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.' 
'  Maurice  Maeterlinck  '  is  the  subject  of  a  study  by  Mr. 
Richard  Hovey,  which  is  saner  and  more  temperate  than 
similar  productions  of  the  kind  often  are.  A  full 
description  of  'The  Chinese  Drama'  is  given  by  Mr. 
George  Adams,  who  supplies  long  translated  passages 
from  existing  plays.  A  description  by  Mr.  MacDonagh 
of  'A  Night  in  the  Reporters'  Gallery'  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  manner  in  which  newspaper  reporting  is 
accomplished  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament. — A  delicious 
sketch  of  juvenile  life,  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame,  entitled 
'  In  Arcady, '  opens  out  the  New  Review  in  its  altered 
and  greatly  improved  form.  A  somewhat  lugubriously 


entitled  article, '  The  Passing  of  England,'  deals  with  the 
question  of  naval  forces.  Mr.  A.  Clerk  has  a  somewhat 
original  article  '  In  Prai-o  of  Convention.'  '  The  Poetry 
of  the  Prison/  by  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  deals  largely 
with  the  writings  of  Francois  Villon.  Mr.  Charles 
Whibley's  '  Two  Thieves '  contrasts  the  career  of  Jack 
Sheppard  with  that  of  Louis-Dominique  Cartouche,  the 
latter,  perhaps,  of  all  men  entitled  to  the  designation  of 
the  Master  Thief.  Mr.  Eeary  continues  his  admirable 
'  Impressions  of  India,'  and  Mr.  Verlaine  sends  one  more 
of  his  pessimistic  lyrics.  The  number  is  excellent. — Mr. 
Sloane's  deeply  interesting  '  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ' 
is  continued  in  the  Century.  Among  the  many  capital 
illustrations  of  the  memoir  is  a  very  striking  portrait  of 
Josephine.  Not  less  impressive  is  the  portrait  of  Napo- 
leon ae  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy.  An  account 
of  Hermann  von  Helmholtz  is  also  accompanied  by  an 
excellent  portrait.  'The  Horse-Market '  furnishes  an 
insight  into  tricks  of  the  American  market  that  might 
make  a  Yorkshireman  sigh.  A  not  very  satisfactory 
account  of  Pieter  de  Hooch  is  accompanied  by  a  very 
satisfactory  engraving  of  his  picture  'The  Buttery.* 
Much  better  is  the  account  of  Jean  Carrie,  the  great 
French  sculptor  and  potter,  whoee  work  constitutes  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  age.  His  portrait  bust  of  Franz  Hals, 
which  is  reproduced,  is  an  absolute  masterpiece.  '  Beyond 
the  Adriatic '  is  the  first  of  what  promises  to  be  a  pleasing 
and  admirably  illustrated  record  of  travel  in  Dalmatia. 
— Scribner't  opens  with  a  poetic  engraving, '  Flowers  of 
the  Air.'  President  Andrews,  of  Brown  University,  sends 
the  first  instalment  of  what  seems  likely  to  be  a  very 
valuable  account  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
United  States.  It  deals,  of  course,  with  many  exciting 
and  essentially  American  topics.  Many  quaint  caricatures 
are  reproduced,  and  portraits  of  celebrities  are  freely 
supplied.  '  When  Slavery  went  out  of  Politics '  is  neither 
less  interesting  nor  less  well  illustrated.  '  Bedding 
Plants'  ia  excellently  illustrated,  and  two  charming 
designs  by  Francis  S.  King  are  reproduced. — T\ie  English 
Illustrated  has  a  pleasant  and  most  readable  variety  of 
contents,  generally  of  the  lightest  description.  '  From 
the  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France '  has,  of  course^ 
some  historical  flavour.  A  description  of  '  Lord  Burton 
and  Burton  on  Trent  '  occupies  a  conspicuous  place. 
The  illustrations  are  very  numerous  and  effective. — Mr. 
Saintsbury  contributes  to  Macmillan's  another  of  those- 
literary  estimates  in  which  he  is  unequalled.  This  time 
he  deals  with  Southey,  to  whose  minor  poems  he  awards 
judicious  praise.  The  aame  pen — that  of  Mr.  G.  C. 
Macaulay — which  gave  us  recently  '  Froiaeart  the  Lover,' 
now  deals  with  '  Froissart  the  Historian,'  a  more  familiar 
theme.  '  Some  Humours  of  Parliamentary  Reporting ' 
contains  one  or  two  side-splitting  jokes.  '  Our  Obliga- 
tions to  Armenia '  and  '  The  Transformation  of  the  Black 
Country'  are  included  in  a  good  number. — The  Pali, 
Mall  remains  the  most  marvellous  of  shillingsworths. 
Its  frontispiece  consists  of  a  really  delightful  repro- 
duction of  Greuze's  marvellous  'Broken  Pitcher,'  and 
the  variety  of  lighter  contents  is  most  happy.  Among 
the  graver  matters,  with  which  alone  '  N.  &  Q.'  is  sup- 
posed to  deal,  are  the  seventh  chapter  of  '  Westminster,' 
by  Mr.  Walter  Besant;  '  Ten  Days  in  Burmah,'  by  Lady 
Sykes ;  and  '  The  Census  and  the  Condition  of  the  People,' 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock.  The  number  is  readable  from 
cover  to  cover. — Some  delightful '  Recollections  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson '  appear  in  Temple  Bar.  Stevenson's 
one  fear,  we  hear,  was  that  he  should,  Swift-like, "  die  at 
top."  Fitzgerald's  curious  and  inspiriting  letters  to  Fanny 
Eemble  are  continued.  '  Epheaus  and  the  Temple  of 
Diana'  is  a  noteworthy  paper. — The  Gentleman's  has, 
in  '  Moliere  on  the  [Stage,'  an  account  of  the  modern 
pieces  in  which  Moliere  has  been  brought  before  the- 
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public  as  the  hero.  'The  Cuckoo  and  the  Myth  of 
March '  is  a  pleasant  mixture  of  bird-lore  and  folk-lore. 
« A  Cruikshank  Outrage  '  may  be  counted  in  the  small 
list  of  successful  poems  about  books. — Another  stimulat- 
ing chapter  has  been  added,  in  Longman's,  to  Froude's 
'English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.'  'The 
Romance  of  a  Stuart  Princess '  and  'Truffle-Hunting  in 
Wiltshire'  may  be  commended.  Mr.  Lang's  gossip 
remains  the  best  feature. — The  Corrihill  has  good  papers 
on  '  Punch  and  his  Prototypes '  and  '  The  Ride  to  York.' 
— All  the  Fear  Round  and  Belgravia  have  the  usual 
agreeable  variety  of  contents. 

BREWER'S  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable,  Part  VII., 
(Casaell  &  Co.)  contains  the  letters  H  and  I,  and  main- 
tains its  superiority  over  the  previous  issue.  The  addi- 
tions constitute,  indeed,  an  appreciable  percentage  of 
the  work,  which,  in  its  present  form,  is  of  high  utility.— 
Cassell's  Gazetteer  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  carries 
the  alphabet  to  "  Exeter,"  and  has  many  excellent 
articles.  —  Cassell's  Portrait  Gallery,  Part  III.,  gives 
likenesses  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
Mrs.  Lynn  Lynton,  and  many  theatrical  personages, 
including  La  Bernhardt,  Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  Grundy,  with 
many  others.  

WITH  much  regret  we  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Hyde 
Clarke,  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  constant  contributors, 
whose  contributions  were  alike  noteworthy  for  pithiness 
and  soundness  of  view.  Mr.  Clarke,  who  is  declared  to 
have  possessed  a  knowledge  of  a  hundred  different  lan- 
guages or  dialects,  was  a  man  of  conspicuous  ability  and 
marked  versatility.  Born  in  1815,  in  London,  he  took 
part  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wars  of  succession. 
In  1836  he  planned  and  surveyed  the  Glasgow  and 
South-Western  Railway,  including  the  embankment  of 
Morecambe  Bay.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  tele- 
graphy, and  was  employed  to  report  on  a  system  of 
telegraphic  communication  with  India,  in  the  hill  settle- 
ments and  railways  of  which  country  he  took  an  active 
interest.  In  financial  matters  he  was  greatly  concerned, 
being  associated  with  the  founding,  in  1836,  of  the  London 
and  County  Bank,  and  taking  part  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders.  For  many  years 
he  was  treasurer  to  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund.  Mr. 
Clarke  belonged  to  many  learned  societies,  and  was  the 
recipient  of  many  foreign  decorations.  His  remains 
were  interred  on  Thursday  in  Brompton  Cemetery. 

A  COUPLE  of  weeks  have  elapsed  since  we  had  to  deplore 
the  death  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Earwaker,  F.S.A.,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  noted  of  North  Country  antiquaries,  the 
editor  of  many  important  and  valuable  books,  and  at  one 
time  a  frequent  contributor  to  our  columns.  Personal 
particulars  concerning  him  are  beyond  our  reach ;  but 
we  know  the  loss  to  archaeology  and  many  kindred 
studies  to  be  great. 

READERS  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  will  also  miss  the  signature  of 
Precentor  Venables,  who,  we  are  sorry  to  record,  died, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  on  Tuesday  last,  at  his  house 
in  the  Close,  Lincoln.  The  son  of  Lord  Mayor  Venables, 
the  precentor  was  born  in  London,  and  proceeded,  in 
1838,  from  Merchant  Taylors'  School  to  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1842,  when  he  took  his  degree, 
he  was  a  Wrangler.  After  his  ordination  he  was  from 
1844  to  1853  curate  of  Hurstmonceux,  Sussex,  of  the 
castle  of  which  he  wrote  a  history.  During  fourteen 
years  he  was  at  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  1867 
was  preferred  to  Lincoln.  He  wrote,  among  other  works, 
histories  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  Church  of  Great 
St.  Mary,  Cambridge.  How  lovingly  he  treasured  and 
recorded  the  antiquities  of  Lincoln,  concerning  which  he 
wrote  many  books,  is  generally  known.  It  was  a  special 
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privilege  enjoyed  by  some  to  be  shown  by  him  round  the 
cathedral,  his  love  and  reverence  for  which  was  inde- 
scribable. How  versatile  a  nun  and  learned  an  anti- 
quary  he  was  readers  of  <  N.  &  Q.'  have  no  need  to  be 
told.  A  contribution  from  his  pen  appears  in  the  present 
number.  Mrs.  Venables  only  survived  her  husband  one 
day. 

YET  another  toll  exacted  by  the  prevalent  scourge 
that  of  Mr.  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael,  who,  after  a  sho 
illness,  died,  aged  fifty-three,  at  Earlsmuir,  Mirabcl 
Road,  Fulham.  The  son  of  Lieut.- General  Charles  M. 
Carmichael,  C.B.,  he  came  of  a  distinguished  Scottish 
stock,  and  was  an  authority  on  most  points  of  Scottish 
genealogy.  Several  contributors  are  under  an  obligation 
to  him  for  the  important  genealogical  information  he 
afforded  under  his  own  name  or  under  his  pseudonym  of 
"Nomad."  A  reply  with  this  signature  appears  in  the 
present  number.  During  many  years  Mr.  Carmichael 
was  foreign  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 
He  was  also  corresponding  member  of  several  foreign 
societies.  He  matriculated  at  Trinity  College  Oxford 
April  16, 1861,  proceeded  B.A.  1865,  and  M.A.  1869,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Inuer  Temple  in  1876. 

SIR  JOSN  MACLEAN,  F.S.A.,  another  old  contributor, 
died  on  Wednesday  at  Clifton,  Bristol,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four.  He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Lean,  of  Tre- 
hundreth,  Cornwall,  and  assumed,  in  1845,  the  prefix 
Mac.  In  1837  he  entered  the  Ordnance  Department  of 
the  War  Office,  becoming  deputy  auditor  in  1865.  He 
retired  on  a  pension,  receiving  his  knighthood,  in  1871. 
Sir  John,  who  was  the  author  of  several  books,  was 
-•resident  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucester  Archaeological 
Society. 

THH  prevailing  epidemic  causes  us  to  mourn  also  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Fred.  Chapman,  Mr.  John  Maxwell,  and  Dr. 
W.  C.  Bennett,  the  last  named  an  occasional  contributor. 
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We  mutt  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 
ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  came  and 

address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 

as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

KATHLEEN  WARD  ("Vox  populi  vox  Dei").— It  is 
traced  back  to  the  time  of  Alcuin  and  Charlemagne. 
See  1st  S.  passim;  5th  S.  xii.  456 ;  7th  S.  ii.  212. 

E.  P.  BELBEN  ("  Derivation  of '  Humbug '  from  Ham- 
burg").—There  is  no  authority  for  this  supposed  deriva- 
tion, which  philologists  omit  or  deride. 

P.  H.  DALBIAC  ("  There  is  a  budding  morrow  in  mid- 
night ").— In  Keats's  sonnet  to  Homer,  beginning,— 
Standing  aloof  in  giant  ignorance. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher " — at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com* 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  maka  no  exception. 
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LETTERS  FROM  LADY  ELIZABETH  WINWOOD. 

(Continued  from,  p.  163.) 

The  following  letter  must  be  assigned  to  the 
year  1648.  The  writer's  solicitude  for  the  health 
and  pleasure  of  her  motherless  grandchildren 
marks  an  agreeable  trait  in  her  character.  As 
Lady  Winwood,  at  the  moment  of  writing  this 
letter,  was  in  the  midst  of  the  stirring  and  tragic 
events  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Kingston,  two 
days  later,  her  silence  respecting  them  shows  how 
little  the  domestic  life  of  some  people  was  affected 
by  the  turmoil  of  civil  war.  Boughton  venison 
bas  always  been  held  in  esteem.  This  particular 
buck  was  probably  from  the  Forest  of  Rocking- 
ham,  which  then  joined  Boughton  Park,  and  of 
which  Lord  Montagu  was  a  verderer. 

Prom  Lady  Winwood  to  her  son-in-law  Edward, 
Second  Baron  Montagu  of  Boughton.  Original  letter  at 
Ditton  Park. 

MY  LORD, — the  Bucke  you  haue  been  plesed  to  send 
me  by  your  seruant  came  verie  sweette  and  good  the 
last  night  unto  me,  it  is  the  first  vensen  I  haue  seen  this 
seasone.  I  propose  to  eate  of  it  this  daie  at  dinner,  when 
your  seruant  shall  bee  ane  eiy  witnes  of  the  goodnes  of 
it.  I  returne  your  Lordsh  maine  thankes  for  it — your 
sonnes  were  both  verie  well  on  Mondaie  last  —  I  am 
verie  glad  you  will  haue  them  to  Boughton  in  August : 
for  if  you  should  leave  them  att  Skolle,  as  in  your 
Lordsh  last  letter  to  me.  you  were  plesed  to  write  you 
wolde,  it  would  quite  haue  dishartened  them  I  think 
from  learninge,  for  in  truth  they  must  haue  a  littell  re- 
creation some  times,  and  a  little  fresh  ayre  for  there 


healths  sake,  so  as  it  will  dooe  verie  well  that  there  sister 
and  theie  mett  to  gether  at  Boughton  in  August.  I 
knowe  my  sonne  will  not  faille  to  Bringe  your  daughttor 
from  Quainton  to  you  about  that  Time  wee  heare  not 
«nie  newes  at  all  heire,  but  raisinge  of  our  monthlie 
Taxis,  onlie  Sir  John  Trea:  [Treavor?]  was  admitted 
the  house  of  parliament  againe,  and  sat  there  againe  on 

Satterdaie  last — so    leauing  to  be  longger to  your 

Lordsh  I  am  your  Lordsh  Mother  &  Seruant 

ELIZA:  WINWOOD. 
Ditton  July  the  5  (1648). 

"Bettie,"  who  was  to  meet  her  brothers  at 
Boughton,  afterwards  married  Sir  Daniel  Hervey, 
or  Harvey,  of  Coombe  Nevyll,  Surrey,  Knt., 
ambassador  to  Constantinople.* 

Lady  Harvey  seems  to  have  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  many  persons  prominent  at  the 
Court  of  Charles  II.  Barillon,  French  ambassador 
to  that  Court,  thus  describes  her :  "  She  is  a 
woman  of  a  bold  and  enterprising  Spirit,  and  has 
interest  and  connexion  with  a  great  number  of 
persons  of  the  Court  and  Parliament."  Forneron, 
in  his  life  of  '  Louise,  Duchesse  de  Portsmouth,' 
frequently  mentions  her.  She  appears  to  have  been 
very  intimate  with  Nell  Gwynn  and  with  the 
Duchesse  de  Mazarin,  and  to  have  "  hated "  the 
Duchesses  of  Cleveland  and  Portsmouth.  La 
Fontaine  thus  addresses  her  in  the  fable  of  '  The 
Fox':— 

Le  bon  coeur  chez  vous,  compagnon  du  bon  sens, 

Avec  cent  qualites  trop  long  A  deduire  : 

Une  noblesse  d'shne,  un  talent  pour  conduire 

Et  lea  affaires  et  les  gens  ; 

Une  humeur  franche  et  libre,  et  le  don  d'etre  amie 

Malgre  Jupiter  memo,  et  les  temps  orageux. 

She  seems  to  have  always  had  great  influence  over 
her  brother  Ralph,  Duke  of  Montagu.  Amongst 
the  Ditton  MSS.  is  a  letter  from  her  to  her  father 
respecting  the  disgraceful  manner  in  which  Thomas, 
second  Earl  of  Stamford,  had  treated  her  daughter 
Elizabeth,  who  was  his  first  wife.  In  this  letter 
her  "  bold  and  enterprising  spirit "  is  very  con- 
spicuous. She  was  buried  July  16,  1702,  in  the 
Winwood  vault,  Little  St.  Bartholomew's.  Smith- 
field. 

Miss  M.  L.  Boyle,  in  her  '  Biographical  Notices 
of  the  Portraits  at  Hinchinbrook,'  and  the  '  Diet. 
Nat.  Biog.'  alike  confuse  Ralph,  Duke  of  Montagu's 
sister  Elizabeth  and  his  daughter  Anne,  whose 
second  husband  was  her  cousin,  Daniel  Harvey, 
son  of  the  above-mentioned  Elizabeth. 

CHAS.  WISE. 
(.To  le  continued.) 


PROBABLE  DESCENDANTS  OF  JOHN  KNOX. 
(See  3rd  S.  viii.  453 ;  4<*  S.  ii.  277, 542 ;  iii.  444 ;  5th  S.  vi. 
427;  vii.  17 ;  7th  S.  xii.  121,  252,  373,  476 ;  8*  S.  i.  98.) 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  this  subject 
through  a  paragraph  which  has  been  recently  going 


*  For  some  account  of  this  family  see  Miscellanea 
Genealogica  et  Heraldica  for  1889. 
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the  rounds  of   the   American    newspapers,   and 
which  appears  as  follows  ia  one  of  them  : — 

"  John  Knox's  only  lineal  descendant  is  a  member  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Notre  Dame. 
'  Brother  Philip '  was  a  Methodist  preacher  in  his  early 
manhood,  but  for  thirty  years  past  he  has  been  a  teacher 
in  various  Roman  Catholic  schools.  He  has  in  his  pos- 
session a  snuff-box  which  belonged  to  his  great  ancestor." 

The  "  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross  "  is  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  State 
of  Indiana.  From  inquiries  I  have  recently  made 
I  learn  that  Brother  Philip's  name  is  John  Knox 
Hughes  or  John  Hughes  Enox,  that  a  sister  of  his 
died  recently,  and  that  he  himself  is  at  present 
in  Ireland,  "attending  his  dying  brother,"  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  at  Wexford  ;  so  that,  were 
there  no  other  existing  families  descended  from 
the  Reformer,  Brother  Philip  is  not  the  "only 
lineal  descendant "  while  his  brother  lives.  I  hope 
to  refer  more  fully  to  this  matter  in  a  future 
article. 

I  summarize  as  follows  the  particulars  given  at 
the  above  references,  incorporating  with  them 
some  other  data  from  various  sources  : — 

John  Knox  married,  first,  about  July,  1553, 
Marjory  Bowes  (died  1560),  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Nathaniel  (1557-1580)  and  Eleazar  (1558- 
1591),  vicar  of  Clacton,  Essex  ;  "  neither  son  left 
issue."  Enox  married,  secondly,  in  1564,  Mar- 
garet Stewart,  daughter  of  Lord  Ochiltree.  She 
died  in  1612,  having  survived  her  second  husband, 
Andrew  Eer.  By  her  Enox  had  three  children, 
Martha  (1565?-1592),  wife  of  Alexander  Fairlie 
of  Braid,  by  whom  she  had  children  :  Margaret 
(born  1567  ?),  wife  of  Zachary  Pont,  Archdeacon 
of  Caithness,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons  ;  and 
Elizabeth  (1570?-!  625),  married  John  Welsh, 
minister  of  Ayr.  The  'Diet.  Nat.  Biog.'  says 
that  the  "descendants  of  this  daughter  are  still 
traceable." 

John  Welsh  by  this  marriage  had  three  sons 
and  two  daughters.  The  elder  daughter  died  at 
Jonsac,  in  France,  1614 ;  the  younger  (Louise  or 
Lnyse)  was  "alive  in  1632,  in  the  house  of  her 
then  only  surviving  brother,  the  Rev.  Josias  Welsh, 
of  Templepatrick,"  county  Antrim.  John  Welsh's 
three  sons  were,  William  doctor  of  medicine  (left 
a  daughter  Margaret  ?),  Nathaniel,  and  Josias, 
minister  of  Templepatrick,  died  June  23,  1634. 
It  was  stated  (4th  S.  iii.  444)  that  Josias  "had, 
besides  John  Welsh  of  Irongray,  a  son,  Walter  of 
Lochquaret  (or  Loquhurcot),  "born  at  Temple- 
patrick, married  Helen  Parkinson,  and,  besides 
daughters,  had  sons  Josias  and  Alec,  who  died  in 
1696  and  1707."  Walter  Welsh  died  1707, 
leaving  a  son  Walter,  who,  in  1717,  married 
Isabel  Anderson  of  Tushielaw,  and  whose  eldest 
eon  Walter  was  baptized  in  1718. 

Some  of  your  correspondents  inquired  whether 
Josias  Welsh  had  any  other  children  except  John 


of  Irongray,  presuming,  apparently,  that  the  latter 
had  no  descendants.    There  are  probably  a  hundred 
of  his  descendants  in  Ulster  alone.     One  of  his 
descendants  (son  or  grandson)  was  Andrew  Welsl 
who  became  minister  of  Ardstraw,  county  Tyrou 
in  1730,  and  remained  there  fifty  years.  Fromhir 
are  descended  Rev.  James  Maxwell  Rodgers,  D.D., 
of  Londonderry,  Mr.  John  Jack,  of  Magheracolton 
Ardstraw,  and  many  others.     Latimer's  '  Histor 
of  the  Irish  Presbyterians'  (Belfast,  1893)  give 
some  information  on  this  point.     I  read  the  bool 
when  on  a  trip  to  the  United  Eingdom  last  year  ; 
but,  as  I  do  not  now  possess  a  copy  of  the  work, 
am  unable  to  give  a  quotation  from  it. 

In  '  Americans  of  Royal  Descent '  (third  editioi 
Philadelphia,  1894)  the  descendants  of  Enc 
through  the  Witberspoon  family  are  traced,  ai 
among  them  is  General  John  C.  Breckenridge 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  in  1856,  anc 
Major-General  in  the  Confederate  Army. 

J.  J.  ELDER. 

Indianapolis,  U.S. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

'MucH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING,'  II.  i. — 
Benedick.  Come,  talk  not  of  her ;  you  shall  find  her  ti 
infernal  Ate  in  good  apparel.  I  would  to  God  som 
scholar  would  conjure  her;  for  certainly,  while  she 
here,  a  man  may  live  as  quietly  in  hell  as  in  a  sanctua 
(and  people  sin  on  purpose  because  they  would 
thither).  So,  indeed,  all  disquiet,  horror,  and  pertur 
tion  follow  her." 

Staunton  has  the  following  note  : — 
"  [While  she  is  here  a  man  may  live  as  quiet  in  hell 
in  a  sanctuary.]  This  passage  is  very  ambiguous.  Th 
obscurity  may  have  arisen  from  the  author  having  fi: 
written  'in  hell,'  and  afterwards  substituted  'in  a 
sanctuary,'  without  cancelling  the  former,  so  that,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  both  got  into  the  text.  Or  the  com- 
positor may  have  inserted  the  second  '  as'  instead  of  or." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
is  quite  plain,  and  in  need  of  no  explanation  what- 
ever.    Benedick  speaks  of  Beatrice  as   an    evi* 
spirit  or  devil,  whom  he  wishes  some  scholar  woul 
conjure.    While  this  devil  is  on  earth  people  ma; 
live  as  quietly  and  happily  in  hell,  her  natu: 
home,  as  in  a  sanctuary,  because  she  is  not  ther 
and  even  sin  on  purpose,  in  order  to  go  thither  out 
of  her  way,  for  wherever  she  is  all  disquiet,  borro 
and  perturbation  follow  her.     W.  STEES,  F.S.  A. 

'  As  You  LIKE  IT  ' :  ARDEN  OR  ARDENNES. — 
Although  the  old  Forest  of  Arden  is  all  abou 
Stratford,  it  is  questionable  whether  Shakespear 
did  not  take  Ardennes  for  the  scene  of  this  "  wil 
and  pleasing"  play.  In  the  first  act,  Charles' 
in  reply  to  Oliver's  question,  "  Where  will  th 
old  Duke  live,"  says,  "  They  say  he  is  already  i 
the  Forest  of  Arden,  and  a  many  merry  men  wit 
him  ;  and  there  they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hoo 
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of  England."  I  hare  always  had  the  idea  that 
Shakespeare  depicted  his  own  forest  as  the  scene 
of  this  play,  but  that  expression  makes  me  doubt, 
as  there  could  be  no  necessity  to  speak  of  "  Kobin 
Hood  of  England"  if  the  forest  was  in  English 
land.  J.  STANDISH  HALT. 

Tsmple. 

'MACBETH,'  III.  ii.  32,  33.— 

Unsafe  the  while  that  we  must  lave 
Our  honours  in  these  flattering  streams. 

If,  as  is  most  likely,  the  latter  of  these  lines  has 
lost  some  adjective  which  qualified  "honours,"  I 
think  that   "new-born"  would   best  supply  the 
deficiency,  since  it  would  be  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  metaphor.     The  whole  passage  might  read  : — 
Unsafe  we  are  the  while  that  we  must  lave 
Our  new-born  honours  in  these  flattering  streams. 

Mr.  Marshall,  in  the  "  Henry  Irving  "  edition, 
takes  it  that  Macbeth's  meaning  is  that  they  are 
exposed  to  danger  while  they  have  to  use  this 
flattery,  not  that  they  must  flatter  Banquo  because 
they  are  unsafe.  As  this  seems  to  be  the  true 
sense,  it  would  be  better  to  place  a  full  stop  at  the 
end  of  1.  31.  G.  JOICEY. 

'MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE,' II.  i.  183  (8th  S.  v. 
363 ;  vi.  44). — In  this  passage  Elbow  abuses 
Pompey  for  lying.  "  Varlet,"  says  he,  "  thou 

liest ;  thou  liest,  wicked  varlet 0  thou  caitiff  ! 

O  thou  varlet!    0  thou  wicked  Hannibal! 

Prove  this,  thou  wicked  Hannibal,  or  I'll  have 
mine  action  of" — to  finish  the  sentence  correctly 
in  Escalus'a  mocking  phrase — "  slander  on  thee." 
Now,  pace  MR.  HALT,  a  cannibal  is  not  the  type 
of  a  liar  any  more  than  is  Hannibal.  I  have, 
therefore,  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Elbow's 
Hannibal  is  a  Malapropism  for  Ananias. 

F.  ADAMS. 

'  2  HENRY  IV.,'  V.  iii.  79  :  SAMINGO.— In  the 
Bodleian  Library  there  is  a  set  of  MS.  music 
books  containing  the  song  from  which  Master 
Silence's  snatch  is  taken.  It  is  a  four-part  song, 
with  music  by  Orlando  di  Lasso,  and  begins — 

Mounsier  Mingo  for  quaffing  doth  pass. 
The  words  were  probably  written  to  fit  the  music, 
for  they  read  far  from  smoothly.     The  last  lines 
are : — 

for  he  calls  w'  pott  &  can 
come  try  my  courage  man  to  man 
&  let  him  conquer  me  y'  can 
&  spare  not 
I  care  not 

while  hands  can  heave  ye  pott 
no  feare  falls  to  my  lott, 
•god  Bacchus  doe  me  right 
&  dub  me  kuigbc 
Domingo. 

The  last  word  should  probably  be  read  "Sir 
Mingo."  If  not,  there  might  possibly  be  an  allu- 
sion to  the  Domingo  Lomelyn  whose  nose  is  men* 


ioned  by  Skelton  ('  Why  Come  Ye  not  to  Court  ?'), 
'or  whom  see  Nicolas's  '  Privy  Purse  Expences  of 
King  Henry  VIII.,1  p.  315.  The  Bodleian  set  of 
looks  is  imperfect,  but  there  should  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  identifying  the  song  among  the  works  of 
Orlando  di  Lasso.  G.  E.  P.  A. 

'As  You  LIKE  IT,'  II.  vii.  53-55  (8tt  S.  v.  63, 
283,  362).— 

He  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit,  &c. 
tt   is  always  pleasant  to  have  one's  own  inde- 
pendent opinion  confirmed  by  another.     In  the 
jxquisite  little  "Temple"  Shakespeare  I  find  the 
Following  note : — 

"Mr.   Furneas  follows    Ingleby  in    maintaining   the 

correctness  of  the  text  (' doth  very  foolishly seem'), 

and  paraphrases  thus : — '  He  who  ia  hit  the  hardest  by 
me  must  laugh  the  hardest,  and  that  he  must  do  so  is 
plain :  because  if  he  is  a  wise  man  he  must  seem  foolishly 
senseless  of  the  bob  by  laughing  it  off.  Unless  he  does 
this,  viz.  shows  his  insensibility  by  laughing  it  off,  any 
chance  hit  of  the  fool  will  expose  every  nerve  and  fibre 
of  his  folly.' " 

When  I  wrote  the  note  which  appeared  8th  S.  v. 
362  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  been  anticipated 
by  Mr.  Furness.  MR.  HOLCOMBE  INGLEBY  (8tb 
S.  v.  63)  will  see  from  this  that  I  am  not  alone  in 
following  his  distinguished  father  as  to  the  text, 
but  differing  from  him  as  to  the  interpretation. 
K.  M.  SFENCE,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

"THE  DEVIL  AND  HIS  DAM"  (8th  S.  iv.  442; 
v.  442;  vi.  44,  284).— Mr.  Moncure  D.  Couway 
('  Demonology  and  Devil  Lore,'  ii.  92)  says  : — 

"  The  Talmudic  Erubim  (18 1)  says, '  While  Adam  was 
under  the  curse  (i.  e.  until  Seta's  birth)  he  begat  demons 
(shedin)  and  lilin.'  There  is  a  similar  passage  in  the 
Nidda  (16 1).  In  Baba  Bathra  (73  a)  it  is  said,  '  Horiman 
(Ahriman)  is  eon  of  Lilith.' " 

At  p.  ICO  he  says  further  :  "  Samae'l  is  the  fiery 
serpent,  Lilith  the  crooked  serpent,"  and  from  their 
union  came  Leviathan,  Asmodeus,  and,  indeed, 
most  of  the  famous  devils.  He  gives  this  as  a  bit 
of  "rabbinical  lore."  C.  C.  B. 

Much  information  as  to  Lilith,  the  mother  of 
the  she  dim,  demons,  will  be  found  in  Basnage's 
'  Histoire  des  Juifs.' 

E.  LEATON-BLENKINSOPP. 

'KICHARD  III.,'  II.  iii. :  "DANGER"  (8th  S.  iv. 
443). — For  several  useful  references  to  this  word 
in  the  sense  of  power  in  pre-Shakspearian  times 
see  note  on  "Dawnger"  in  the  'Catholicon  Angti- 
cum '  (E.E.T.S.) ;  see  also  '  Merchant  of  Venice,' 
IV.  i.  This  sense  continued  to  attach  to  the  word 
after  Shakspeare's  time ;  see  Massinger's  '  Fatal 
Dowry,'  I.  ii.,  and  'City  Madam,'  V.  ii.  Coles'a 
'  Dictionary,'  1692,  has  "  Daungerous,  coy  or  spar- 
ing"; this  seems  to  approach  more  nearly  to  Shak- 
speare's "  danger  "  in  the  sense  of  haughtiness  or 
arrogance.  E.  S.  A. 
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SEATS  RESERVED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
(See  8"1  S.  iv.  286.) — It  has  been  recorded  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  that  so  far  back  as  1760 
"the  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  begun  to  be 
taken  for  the  members,  by  pinning  down  a  ticket  with 
their  names  in  such  seats  as  they  chose,  whiuh  were 
reserved  for  them  till  prayers  began." 

Of  late  years,  seats  could  be  reserved  before 
prayers  only  by  a  member  leaving  his  hat  on  the 
place  where  he  wished  to  sit,  tickets  not  being 
allowed  to  be  used  before  prayers ;  but  it  would 
now  appear  that  the  Speaker  has  sanctioned  a 
return  to  the  older  practice.  It  was  complained 
to  Mr.  Peel  that,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
influenza,  members  were  exposed  to  danger  by 
having  to  move  about  the  draughty  precincts  of 
the  House  without  their  hats ;  and  the  Daily 
News  of  March  2  announced  that : — 

"  Adopting  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Cremer  the 
other  night,  the  Speaker  has  authorized  the  use  of  a 
special  ticket  by  which  members  may  mark  possession 
of  their  §eats  on  entering  the  House  of  Commons  prior 
to  a  sitting.  Hitherto  this  has  been  done  by  placing 
their  hats  on  the  bench  until  they  are  permitted  to  set 
cards  in  the  framework  at  the  back  after  prayers.  The 
new  tickets  will  be  available  on  Monday  [iMarch  4]." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  there 
is  any  record  of  when  the  custom  of  placing  hats, 
instead  of  tickets,  on  the  seats  commenced. 

POLITICIAN. 

"SAINT"  CONFOUNDED  WITH  "HOLY."  (See 
8th  S.  v.  112.)— I  have  already  given  (see  reference) 
several  instances  of  this  confusion.  I  can  now 
add  a  few  others.  There  vare  in  London  two 
Protestant  churches  (see  Kelly)  called  St.  Faith 
and  St.  Sepulchre.  In  both  these  cases  it  is 
evident  that  "Saint"  means  "holy"  only.  MR. 
MAYHEW,  in  his  note  on  "Fitz"  (8th  S.  vi.  143), 
gives  us  two  quotations  from  Anglo-French  texts, 
in  the  first  of  which  there  is  "le  fitz  Seinte  Marie," 
and  in  the  second  "  le  fitz  Marie,"  both  referring 
to  the  Holy  Virgin.  Here  again,  surely,  "Saint" 
means  "  holy  "  (as  I  believe  it  does  in  Saint  Christ 
also)  and  not  "Saint,"  and  the  same,  no  doubt, 
must  be  said  of  the  numberless  churches  called  St. 
Mary,  when  Mary  stands  alone  without  addition. 
The  Virgin  Mary  was  and  is  considered  by  all 
Roman  Catholics  and  many  Protestants  as  infi- 
nitely superior  to  a  mere  saint.  I  have  before  me 
a  French  book  called  '  Vie  des  Saints '  (by  Paul 
Gue"rin,  Paris,  1892)  in  four  volumes,  and  in  the 
index  there  are  nine  St.  Marie?,  all  distinguished 
by  some  other  name  or  epithet,  but  not  one  of 
them  is  the  Holy  Virgin.  She  stands  on  the  line 
preceding  the  first  of  them,  and  is  referred  to  as 
Marie  simply,  with  "vie  de  la  Tres-Sainte  Vierge" 
added  in  brackets.  Yet  MR.  MAYHEW  translates 
the  "le  fitz  Seinte  Marie"  which  I  have  quoted 
"the  son  of  St.  Mary,"  as  if  she  were  an  ordinary 
saint.  Bat  the  best  example  of  this  confusion 
that  can  be  given  is,  perhaps,  the  Mosque  of  St. 


Sophia,  at  Constantinople ;  for  here  St.  Sophia  is 
taken  by,  I  should  say,  the  great  majority  even  of 
educated  people,  to  be  a  saint  of  the  name  of 
Sophia.  Yet  the  original  church  was  really  dedi- 
cated by  Constantine  the  Great  to  rj  ayia  2o<£ta= 
"sacred  or  holy  Wisdom."  See  Milman's  Gibbon 
(second  edition,  iii.  520),  where,  however,  Gibbon 
has,  I  know  not  why,  "eternal  wisdom."  We  are, 
indeed,  told  in  the  'Diz.  Univers.  di  Geogr.,  Stor., 
e  Biogr.,'  published  by  Fratelli  Treves  in  1878, 
that  when  Justinian  in  the  sixth  century  rebuilt 
this  church,  which  had  twice  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  he  dedicated  it  to  a  real  St.  Sophia,  who  had 
undergone  martyrdom  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  ;  but 
Gibbon  does  not  say  one  word  about  this,  and  this 
saint  is  so  obscure  that  she  is  not  even  mentioned 
in  the  '  Vie  des  Saints '  from  which  I  have  quoted 
in  this  note.  F.  CHANCE. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

"STILL  AND  ON." — In  a  recent  number  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  there  was  published  a  poem  by 
the  late  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  of  which  these  are 
the  concluding  lines  : — 

0  still  ayont  the  muckle  sea, 
fc'till  are  ye  dear,  and  dear  to  me, 
Auld  Reekie,  still  and  on  ! 

There  might  be  Scotsmen  who  would  object  to  the 
use  of  "  muckle,"  in  the  place  and  connexion  given 
it  in  these  lines,  and  others  might  be  inclined  to 
carp  at  the  feeble  reiteration  of  the  entire  move- 
ment ;  but  no  doubt  both  points  might  be  plausibly 
met  and  turned.  To  both  English  and  Scottish 
readers  the  phrase  "  still  and  on ''  may  present 
difficulty.  Stevenson  evidently  intended  it  to 
signify  "  continuously,"  or  "  unchangeably."  I  have 
heard  the  expression  hundreds  of  times,  and  never 
once  in  this  sense.  As  employed  by  speakers 
with  whom  I  have  conversed,  it  is  invariably  equi- 
valent to  "  nevertheless  "  or  "moreover."  Early 
editions  of  Jamieson's  '  Scottish  Dictionary '  give 
both  significations,  thus  :  "  Still  and  on,  without 
intermission  ;  nevertheless"  (Abridgment  of  1846). 
Jamieson  must  have  had  a  sufficient  reason  for  his 
first  definition  ;  but  further  illustrations  of  it,  in 
addition  to  Stevenson's  example,  would  be  valuable. 
Curiously  enough,  the  latest  edition  of  Jamieson 
omits  the  second  definition,  and  gives  no  references. 
This  is  most  unsatisfactory.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 
Helensburgh,  N.B. 

'  TULLOCHGORUM.' — It  is  generally  known  that 
this,  as  Burns  called  it,  the  best  song  Scotland 
ever  saw,  was  from  the  pen  of  the  R/ev.  John 
Skinner,  an  Episcopal  minister,  resident  for  many 
years  at  Longside.  The  circumstances  which  led 
to  its  production  are  supposed  to  be  the  following. 
At  a  gathering  of  friends  in  a  Mrs.  Montgomery's 
bouse,  this  lady  was  disappointed  at  the  political 
nature  of  the  conversation,  and  being  desirous  o:~ 
putting  a  stop  to  disputes,  turned  to  the  Rev.  J. 
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Skinner,  and  remarked  that  she  was  astonished 
that  the  strathspey,  '  The  Reel  of  Tullocbgorum,' 
had  never  been  wedded  to  words.  The  song  first 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Amusement  for  May  2, 
1776,  which  lies  before  me.  It  is  very  extra- 
ordinary that,  in  after  publications,  words,  and 
whole  lines,  are  changed  in  almost  every  edition 
of  Scottish  songs.  There  is  perhaps  little  cause  for 
wonder  when  account  is  taken  of  the  very  careless 
and  indifferent  manner  in  which  material  facts 
are  often  distorted  or  inaccurately  given.  I  will 
only  now  point  to  one  or  two  on  the  subject-matter 
hereof.  The  '  Book  of  Scottish  Song,'  Blackie  & 
Son,  1875,  says  the  song  first  appeared  in  the  Scots 
Weekly  Magazine  for  April,  1776.  In  this  edition 
the  last  verse  is  sadly  altered.  The  first  line, 

But  for  the  dirty,  fawning  fool, 
is  substituted  for  Skinner's  line, 

But  for  the  discontented  fool  ; 
and  for  the  eighth  line  in  the  original, 

And  honest  souls  abhore  him, 
we  have, 

And  nane  say,  "  Wae's  me  "  for  'im. 

Why  this  wish  to  mutilate,  or  even  change  in 
any  respect,  what  another  man  has  written  ?  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
editors,  compilers,  and  the  like,  take  so  much 
liberty  with  authors'  productions,  be  it  verse  or 
prose.  Let  each  editor  have  his  own  opinions, 
and  print  them,  if  he  likes ;  but  do  not  publish 
these  as  original  writings  of  the  author. 

ALFRED  CHAS.  JONAS,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Fairfield,  Poundfald,  near  Swansea. 

WEATHER  IN  ENGLAND  IN  1676. — Extract  from 
a  letter  from  Jo.  Cooke  (Under  Secretary  of  State) 
to  Sir  Richard  Bulstrode,  dated  "  Whitehall,  May 
Day,  1676":— 

"  Our  king  is  gone  downe  the  River  of  Thames  to 
refresh  himself,  all  recreations  by  land  being  surfeited 
by  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  dustyness  of  the 
wayes." 

J.  ELIOT  HODQKIN. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

"SCURRYFUNGED." — The  above  word  occurs  in 
Punch,  No.  2773,  p.  102  (Sept.  1,  1894)  :  — 

So  he  scurryfunged  around  with  hia  stomach  on  the 

ground 
(For  stalking  seems  of  crawling  a  mere  branch,  branch, 

branch). 
And  he  spied  "  a  stag  of  ten,"  and  he  cried, "  Hurroo  ! 

How  then, 
I  fancy  I  can  hit  him  in  the  haunch,  haunch,  haunch." 

The  dictionaries  of  Halliwell  and  Wright  have 
this  word  as  used  in  Devonshire,  but  in  a  different 
sense.  F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

A  QUAINT  SIGN.— Upon  the  Newport  Road 
from  Market  Drayton  stands  the  old  "Four  Alls" 
Inn,  with  its  pictorial  sign,  which  represents  a 


card  table,  with  the  king  in  scarlet  robes  and  the 
legend  "  I  govern  all,"  the  parson  with  the  label 
"  I  pray  for  all,"  the  soldier  "  I  fight  for  all," 
and  the  fourth  John  Bull,  with  a  very  plethoric 
purse  and  the  inscription  "  I  pay  for  all." 

0.  A.  WHITE. 

Preston,  Wellington,  Salop. 

[The  sign  is  familiar,  and  attention  has  previously 
been  drawn  to  it.] 

PRESERVATION  OF  MEAT. —In  these  days  of 
steamships  fitted  with  refrigerators,  the  following 
extract  from  Walker's  Hibernian  Magazine  for 
May,  1804,  may  be  of  interest : — 

"  Fresh  meat,  beef  and  mutton,  have  been  preserved 
in  a  sound  state,  after  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  by 
the  following  method  :  as  soon  as  the  meat  is  cold,  it 
must  be  cut  up  into  quarters,  and  sprinkled  in  with  the 
following  ingredients  :  lignum  vitae,  in  fine  chips,  one 
pound ;  common  salt,  four  ounces ;  coarse  sugar,  four 
ounces ;  salt  prunella,  half  an  ounce.  When  it  has  been 
well  sprinkled  in,  close  the  whole  in  sheet  lead,  lay  it  in 
a  chest,  and  fill  it  with  fresh  sawdust.  Meat  so  prepared 
has  been  kept  two  month  in  the  finest  order.  When 
taken  out  to  be  dressed  it  should  be  wiped  and  scraped 
clean,  and  roasted  as  quick  as  possible." 

W.  W.  DAVIBS. 

Glenmore,  Lisburn,  co.  Antrim. 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  AND  TOBACCO.— 
The  hoardings  of  the  London  streets  were  lately 
adorned,  and  perhaps  are  so  still,  with  a  fall- 
length  portrait  of  the  great  duke,  hatless,  but 
otherwise  in  field  marshal's  uniform,  standing  in 
front  of  St.  Paul's,  from  his  grave  in  which  he 
seemed  to  have  been  summoned  to  blazon  the 
merits  of  what  in  the  accompanying  legend  were 
named  "  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  cigars."  Now, 
to  give  his  name  to  boots  was  a  matter  to  which 
he  raised  no  objection.  In  giving  it  to  public- 
houses,  willingly  or  not,  he  was  in  common  with 
the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  the 
Grave  Maurice,  and  similar  heroes.  But  to  cigars ! 
It  is  not  quite  fifty  years  since  the  issue  from  the 
Horse  Guards  of  General  Order  No.  577,  which 
contained  the  following  memorable  counterblast : 

"  The  Commander-in-Chief  has  been  informed,  that 
the  practice  of  smoking,  by  the  use  of  pipes,  cigars,  or 
cheroots,  has  become  prevalent  among  the  Officers  of 
the  Army,  which  is  not  only  in  itself  a  species  of  in- 
toxication occasioned  by  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  but, 
undoubtedly,  occasions  drinking  and  tippling  by  those 
who  acquire  the  habit ;  and  he  intreats  the  Officers  com- 
manding Regiments  to  prevent  smoking  in  the  Mess 
Rooms  of  their  several  Regiments,  and  in  the  adjoining 
apartments,  and  to  discourage  the  practice  among  the 
Officers  of  Junior  Rank  in  their  Regiments." 
In  the  ninth  volume  of  Punch  some  fun  was 
attempted  at  the  expense  of  General  Order  No. 
577.  But  the  whirligig  of  time  has  brought  in  a 
punishment  heavier  than  any  the  bdton  of  Punch 
could  inflict,  albeit  the  hero  on  whom  it  falls  may 
not  feel  it.  KILLIGREW. 

Tenerife. 
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THE  COLOSSUS  AT  RHODES. — The  "ludicrous 
mediaeval  notion,"  as  Mr.  Cecil  Torr  calls  it  ('Rhodes 
in  Ancient  Times,"  p.  98),  that  this  statue  (often 
numbered  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world) 
"  stood  across  the  harbour  would  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  two  curious  towers  at  the  month  of 
the  southern  harbour  rather  than  by  an  ancient 
epigram."  But  my  present  object  is  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  error  in  the  translation  (by  Mr.  Nettle- 
ship  and  Dr.  Sandys)  of  Dr.  Oscar  Seyffert's 
valuable  '  Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiquities,' 
with  regard  to  the  height  of  the  Colossus.  It  is 
there  stated  (under  the  head  "Charos,"  its  sculp- 
tor) to  have  amounted  to  280  feet.  The  height 
given  by  Pliny  ('  Hist.  Nat.,'  xxxiv.  18)  is  seventy 
cubits,  which  Dr.  Seyffert  renders  seventy  ells 
(Ellen),  taking  an  ell  as  sufficiently  near  a  cubit. 
Seventy  Roman  cubits  would  be  about  105  English 
feet,  much  less  than  half  the  height  given  by  the 
translators.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

GRESHAM  STREET  AND  HUGGIN  LANE. — These 
localities  were  anciently  the  Jewish  quarter  from  the 
period  of  the  Conqueror  down  to  the  Expulsion  in 
1290.  The  former,  in  olden  documents,  is  termed 
Catte  strete  or  Cat  strete,  but  no  reason  is  ever 
given  for  the  curious  designation.  It  is  apparently 
derived  from  one  Sampson  le  Chat,  Anglicized  "  the 
Cat,"  who  possessed  property  there  in  the  reign  of 
King  John.  His  principal  house  was  the  corner 
spot  which  now  faces  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Jewry. 

Huggin  Lane  is  apparently  a  variant  for  Hagin 
Lane.  Hagin  fil.  Deulecresse,  an  eminent  Jew, 
temp.  Edward  I. ,  owned  immense  properties  here, 
and,  moreover,  became  possessed  of  land  and  a 
long  row  of  houses,  extending  from  Wood  Street 
to  Milk  Street.  He  was  appointed  Chief  Rabbi 
in  1281,  at  the  instance  of  Queen  Eleanor,  wife  of 
Edward  I.  M.  D.  DAVIS. 

ELIZABETHAN  MILES.  —  The  contributor  of 
'Reminiscences  of  Christ  College'  to  the  Lent 
Term  (1894)  number  of  Christ's  College  Magazine 
writes : — 

"  One  curious  piece  of  College  history  I  heard  both 
from  Dr.  Doncaster  and  from  Mr.  Shaw,  though  it  took 
place  before  either  of  them  was  a  fellow  of  the  College. 
Both,  however,  had  known  the  person  principally  con- 
cerned  in  it,  J.  Barlow  Seale,  Second  Classical  Medallist 
in  1774,  and  author  of  a  book  on  Greek  metres,  to 
which  Byron  alludes  in  '  Granta/  when  he  says  that  a 
diligent  student  'reads  false  quantities  in  Seale.'  In 
the  year  1792  Mr.  Seale  was  presented  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  to  the  rectory  of  Stisted  in  Essex, 
and  claimed  to  hold  it  without  resigning  his  fellowship. 
The  ground  of  this  claim  was  that  the  Elizabethan 
Statutes  of  the  University  permitted  one  of  the  five 
senior  preachers  of  any  college  to  hold  with  his  fellow- 
ship a  living  not  valued  at  more  than  a  certain  sum  in 
the  King's  Book,  and  within  twenty  miles  of  Cambridge. 
The  Fellows  of  Chrisc'e,  and  especially,  I  suppose,  those 
who  were  junior  to  Seale,  held  that,  although  the  other 


conditions  might  be  fulfilled,  Stisted  was  certainly  more 
than  twenty  miles  from  Cambridge.  Mr.  Seale  thought 
otherwise,  and  thereupon  issue  was  joined  before  the 
Visitors,  the  Vice-Chancellor  (Isaac  Milner,  President 
of  Queens'),  and  two  senior  Doctors  in  Divinity.  Seale 
was  able  to  produce  ample  evidence  that  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  the  mile  was  rather  more  than  half  as 
long  again  as  the  degenerate  mile  of  George  III.,  and 
Milner  with  his  assessors  consequently  decided  that  by 
the  twenty  miles  of  the  Elizabethan  Statute  we  are  to 
understand  '  thirty-one  miles  and  a  half,  measured  in  a 
horizontal  geometrical  straight  line.'  It  was  admitted, 
I  believe,  that  Stisted  lay  within  this  distance  from 
Cambridge ;  but  as  its  distance  measured  on  an  accurate 
map  is  actually  just  thirty  miles,  a  good  deal  turned  on 
the  exact  determination  of  the  Elizabethan  mile.  Dr. 
Seale  retained  his  fellowship,  and  was  presented  in  1806 
to  the  College  living  of  Anstye,  which  he  was  still 
holding,  together  with  that  of  Stisted,  in  1836."  — 
Pp.  55,  56. 

When  was  an  English  mile  fixed  at  1,760  yards  ? 
Was  it  in  1826,  by  virtue  of  the  statute  of  1824  for 
establishing  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  ? 
The  Kentish  miles  of  the  distich — 

Essex  stiles,  Kentish  miles,  and  Norfolk  wiles 

Many  a  man  beguiles — 

were  only  remarkable,  I  believe,  because  the  roads 
were  so  bad  as  to  make  any  journey  seem  longer 
than  the  same  distance  would  have  done  elsewhere. 
So,  perhaps,  may  be  interpreted  some  entries  in 
the  diary  of  Mistress  Celia  Fiennes  ('  Through 
England  on  a  Side  Saddle  in  the  Time  of  William 
and  Mary,'  Field  &  Tuer,  1888);  e.g.,  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Harwich  she  says  : — 

"  The  miles  are  here  as  long  again  as  about  London 
&  pretty  deep  way,  Especially  after  raines  :  these  miles 
are  much  Longer  than  most  miles  in  Yorkshire."  — 
P.  119. 

"  I  went  8  mile  to  Ely  wch  were  as  long  as  the  12  I 
Came  from  St.  Edmondsbery  ye  wayes  being  very  deep." 
—P.  127. 

"  Its  8  mile  beyond  Glocestertown  tho'  in  most  places 
near  London  this  would  be  reckoned  20  miles." — P.  197. 

"  They  are  very  Long  miles  ye  ffather  West." — P.  217. 

There  is  something  besides  the  mensuration  to 
surprise  one  in  the  following  paragraph  : — 

'I  Rode  in  sight  of  St  Georges  Channell  In  the  way 
from  Colchester  &  Ipswitch  and  so  to  .Norwich.  Some- 
tymes  it  was  in  view  then  Lost  againe.  To  Beckle  is 
8  mile  more  wch  in  all  was  36  miles  from  Ipswitch  but 
exceedingly  Long  miles ;  they  do  own  they  are  41  mea- 
sured miles." — P.  118. 

In  this  case  the  badness  of  the  roads  does  not 
seem  to  be  answerable  for  the  difference  between 
thirty-six  and  forty.  ST.  SWITHIIC. 

REV.  JOHN  PETTINGAL,  D.D.  (1708  ?-1781), 
ANTIQUARY. — He  matriculated  from  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  March  15,  1724/5,  then  aged  seventeen, 
as  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Pettingal,  of  New- 
port, Monmouth,  and  graduated  B.A.  in  1728. 
He  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1740,  as  a 
member  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge 
(not  Christ's  College,  as  erroneously  recorded  in 
Foster's  'Alumni  Oxonienses,  1715-1886,'  iii. 
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1103),  and  was  created  D.D.   by  Dr.  Herring, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  July  14,  1756. 

Dr.  Pettingal,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
minister  of  Duke  Street  Chapel,  Westminster, 
during  the  period  1745-1753,  was  elected  F.S.A. 
in  1752,  and  became  prebendary  of  Sneating,  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  June  3, 1757.  He  married 
at  Knightsbridge  Chapel,  May  26,  1741,  Susanna 
Long,  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  spinster, 
and  died  in  July,  1781,  "aged  about  sixty-six." 
(Nichols's  '  Literary  Anecdotes,'  vol.  ii.  (1812), 
p.  334;  Gent.  Mag.,  September,  1781,  vol.  li. 
p.  442.)  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 


Quoits* 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

HANDWRITING  OF  PRINCE  MAURICE. — Where 
can  I  see  some  well  authenticated  writing  of 
Prince  Maurice  of  Bohemia,  Prince  Rupert's 
brother?  I  know  the  facsimile  in  Thane's  'British 
Autography';  in  fact,  I  possess  the  letter  from 
which  the  facsimile  was  made.  Thane  evidently 
considered  this  letter  to  be  holograph,  and  in  the 
successive  sales  through  which  it  has  passed  it 
has  been  variously  described  as  L.S.,  L.Sub.  and  S., 
and  A.L.S.  I  have  always  had  considerable  doubt 
as  to  its  being  holograph,  the  body  of  the  letter 
having  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  signature. 
I  have  quite  recently  become  possessed  of  another 
letter  of  Prince  Maurice,  oddly  enough  written  in 
the  same  hand  as  the  first,  but  equally  clerk-like 
in  appearance.  Beyond  a  mere  signature,  does 
any  writing  exist  in  museums  or  elsewhere  ? 

CHARLES  L.  LINDSAY. 

CHRISTIANITY  INJURIOUS  TO  ROME. — Capgrave, 
in  a  fragment  of  his  '  Guide  to  the  Antiquities  of 
Rome'  (Rolls  Series,  i.  1858,  p.  359),  notes  that 
"  the  Romaynes  seye  that  thay  seide  nevyr  well, 
never  stode  in  prosperite  sith  Cristendome  came." 
What  authority  is  there  for  this  statement  ?  It 
seems  hardly  likely  that  the  monkish  chronicler 
would  have  made  this  statement  unless  it  was 
founded  on  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

JAMES  HOOPER, 

Norwich. 

AUTHOR  OF  POEM  WANTED. — I  should  be  very 
much  obliged  and  very  grateful  if  you  could  find 
out  for  me  who  is  the  author  of  a  poem  beginning 
as  follows : — 

What  shall  I  say  of  her  1 
All  that  I  may  of  her  ! 
All  that  is  sad*  of  her, 
Sweet  in  her,  glad  of  her  ! 
Comes  to  my  heart  as  her  name  to  the  lips  of  me. 

W.  T.  C.  MOULD. 


JAMES  GILLRAY,  CARICATURIST. — I  have  lately 
come  into  possession  of  several  relics  of  Gillray, 
the  caricaturist,  among  them  being  a  portrait  in 
oils,  said  to  have  been  painted  by  himself.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  tell  me  whether  this  is  pro- 
bable i  Is  he  known  to  have  painted  in  oils  ;  or, 
if  not  by  himself,  can  any  one  suggest  the  name 
of  a  contemporary  artist  likely  to  have  painted 
it  ?  It  is  a  work  of  considerable  artistic  merit, 
apparently  taken  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life 
than  the  miniature  painted  by  himself,  and  now, 
I  believe,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  en- 
graved by  Charles  Turner.  The  painting  has  been 
back-lined,  and  the  canvas  bears  the  stencil  mark 
of  "  Piercy  &  Son,  Carvers  and  Gilders,  17,  Tich- 
borne  Street,  Golden  Square."  J.  OSWALD. 

JAMES  MOULD,  Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  apparently  dead 
in  or  before  1822.  Information  as  to  his  service, 
ancestry,  and  descendants  is  sought  for.  Had  he 
served  in  any  military  capacity  in  Ireland  ?  Any 
particulars  will  be  valued.  LINCOLN. 

HATTON  LIBRARY. — I  shall  be  much  obliged  for 
any  information  as  to  the  Hatton  Library.  The 
celebrated  Lauderdale  MS.  (the  Compendium  of 
Orosius)  passed  from  the  collection  of  John  Dee 
into  the  Hatton  Library.  It  was  acquired  by  the 
Duke  of  Lauderdale  many  years  later.  Lord 
Maitland,  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  grandfather 
of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  had,  according  to 
Evelyn,  "the  noblest  and  most  accomplished 
library  that  ever  passed  under  the  speare."  The 
duke's  brother  married  the  heiress  of  Hatton  and 
was  made  Lord  Hatton.  The  Lauderdale  MS. 
is  now  at  Helmingham,  which  place  belonged  to 
the  first  husband  of  the  Duchess  of  Lauderdale, 
Sir  Lionel  Tollemache.  C.  ROUNDELL. 

MATHEWSON  FAMILY. — From  the  MS.  auto- 
biography of  Humphry  Thomson,  in  the  possession 
of  Prof.  Edward  Dowden,  T.C.D.  (and  regarding 
which  he  contributed  an  article  to  the  Fortnightly 
Review  of  September,  1893),  I  copied  the  follow- 
ing reference,  on  p.  80,  to  his  visit  to  Nantwich 
Cathedral : — 

"  A  monument  of  white  marble,  with  the  figures  of  a 
man  and  woman  indented,  and  the  following  inscription : 
Within  this  fadeing  tomb  sepulted  lyes 

John  31athewson,  and  Margaret  his  wife  ; 
Whose  souls  do  rest  above  the  moveing  skys, 

In  Paradise,  with  God  ye  Lord  of  life . 
This  John  found  means  to  build  this  Namptwich  town 
When  fire  had  frett  her  face  and  burned  her  down." 

I  shall  be  grateful  for  any  information  as  to  the 
ancestry  and  descendants  of  this  John  Mathewson. 

J.  J.  ELDER. 

Indianapolis,  U.S. 

ROMAN  REMAINS  IN  HOUNSDITCH. — On  Feb.  16, 
1881,  Mr.  H.  Watkins  read  a  paper  before  the 
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British  Archaeological  Association  on  '  Recent 
Excavations  at  Hounsditch/  and  exhibited  a 
series  of  fine  coloured  diagrams  in  illustration  of 
the  Roman  work  uncovered  by  him  on  the  site. 
The  paper  is  not  printed  in  the  Journal.  Where 
can  any  detailed  report  of  it  be  found,  or  of  the 
discussion  which  succeeded  its  reading,  and  in 
which  Mr.  Thomas  Elashill  (the  courteous  archi- 
tect of  the  London  County  Council),  Mr.  Loftus 
Erock,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan,  and  others 
took  part?  Where  are  the  exhibited  diagrams 
preserved  2  T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.  A. 

The  Groves,  Chester. 

BIGGIN. — What  is  the  origin  of  this  name  of  a 
gate  "  taken  down  by  order  of  the  Corporation 
July,  1762," and  to-day  of  a  street  in  Dover?  Old 
forms  of  the  name,  are  Bekyn,  Bygen,  Bikkene, 
Begin,  and  Biggen.  It  is  said  there  is  a  gate  in 
York  of  the  same  name.  ARTHUR  HUSSET. 

Winghain,  near  Dover. 

[Brmnbam  Biggin,  in  the  West  Riding,  was  said  to  be 
BO  named  in  consequence  of  having  been  the  home  of  a 
lay  sicterhood  known  as  Beguines.  See  also  Halliwell 
and  Wright's  '  Dictionary,'  under  "  Biging  "=building.] 

MACAULAY. — Was  it  Macaulay  who  was  de- 
scribed as  the  ostrich  of  literature  ?  Can  any 
literary  cormorant  inform  me  ? 

FERRIER  PRTOR. 

MASONIC  CRESTS. — Can  any  reader  inform  me 
how  many  families  unite  masonic  emblems  with 
their  crests  ?  CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 

Winder  House,  Bradford. 

LATIN  AUTHOR. — In  the  will  of  Simon  Heynes, 
Dean  of  Exeter,  dated  July  17,  1552,  which  Mr. 
Gildersome- Dickinson  has  kindly  extracted  for 
me,  the  testator  desires  his  sons  to  learn  the 
"  logicke  of  Agricola  and  the  thopikes  of  Tullie." 
Who  was  this  Agricola  ?  C.  R.  HAINES. 

Uppingham. 

ARCHDIOCESE. — A  question  is  suggested  by  the 
following  extracts  from  the  correspondence  columns 
of  the  Church  Union  Gazette  (the  official  organ  of 
the  English  Church  Union)  for  Jan.  3  : — 

SIR, — I  am  sorry  to  find  that  at  p.  401  of  tlie  December 
number  I  am  made  to  speak  of  an  "  Archdiocese  "—a 
word  1  have  never  used  in  my  life. — Yours  faithfully, 
WALTER  G.  F.  PHILLIMORE. 

86,  Eaton  Place,  S.W.,  Dec.  16,  1894. 

[We  regret  that,  in  transferring  the  report  of  Sir 
Walter  Phillimore'e  speech  at  Kensington  from  the 
Church  Times,  we  did  not  notice  this  obvious  error  — 
E».  C.  U.  (?.] 

What  is  Sir  Walter  Phillimore's  objection  to  a 
term  which  is  certainly  useful  ?  In  the  '  N.  E.  D.' 
two  authorities  are  given  for  the  use  of  the  word  : 
Lingard,  in  his  work  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church, 
and  Archbishop  Manning,  in  an  announcement 
of  certain  collections  within  the  Roman  Catholic 
see  of  Westminster.  A.  F.  R. 


AUTHOR  WANTED. — Can  you  help  me  to  find 
the  title,  author,  and  date  of  a  book,  an  imperfect 
copy  of  which  I  have  before  me,  the  running 
heading  of  whose  pages  is  '  Fables  and  Stories 
Moraliz'd '  ?  The  size  of  the  book  is  small  folio, 
the  time  of  publication  apparently  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  probably  early 
in  James  II.  's  reign.  The  first  piece  in  the  volume 
is  called  "  Archidamus  fin'd  for  marrying  a  little 
woman."  C.  W.  S. 

'  WIDEAWAKE  '  ARTICLE  ON  HAWTHORNE. — 
Mr.  Horatio  Bridge,  at  the  beginning  of  his  '  Per- 
sonal Recollections  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,' 
1893,  refers  to  a  then  recent  article  on  the  novelist 
"in  the  Wideawake,  by  his  relative,  Elizabeth 
Manning."  Will  some  one  who  has  access  to  a 
file  of  this  periodical  kindly  give  me  an  exact 
reference,  month  and  year,  for  the  article  in 
question  ?  G.  L.  APPERSON. 

Wimbledon. 

WILSON  IN  LEICESTERSHIRE. — Can  you  tell  me 
where  to  find  a  place  so  named  ?  It  is  said  that 
a  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson  lived  there  about  the  year 
1700.  T.  WILSON. 

Harpenden. 

RUSHTON,  co.  NORTHAMPTON,  AND  ITS  OWNERS. 
— I  shall  be  glad  of  any  references  to  books  which 
contain  information  on  the  above  subject.  I  may 
say  that  I  am  aware  that  articles  on  the  subject 
have  recently  appeared  in  Northamptonshire  Notes 
and  Queries.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

JESUIT  COLLEGE  AT  COME. — In  Thomas  Ben- 
net's  '  Answer  to  Dissenters'  Pleas,'  fifth  edition, 
1711,  p.  10,  it  is  said  that  a  college  of  Jesuits  was 
settled  at  Come,  in  England,  in  1652.  What 
place  is  meant ;  and  is  anything  known  about  the 
college  ?  Bennet  refers  to  "  B.  of  Heref.  Narrat. 
to  the  Lords,  p.  7."  W.  C.  B. 

DAT  FAMILY.— Sarah,  daughter  of  Henry  Day, 
of  Dudley,  married  a  Mr.  Dallas,  and  took  with 
her  a  family  Bible,  in  which  was  recorded  the 
pedigree  of  Day.  This  Bible  appears  to  have 
disappeared  on  the  death  of  her  son,  about  the 
year  1865.  Can  any  one  tell  me  in  whose  hands 
it  now  is  ?  I  should  be  grateful  for  a  copy  of  the 
genealogical  information  which  it  contains. 

D.  J.  D. 

ABBE"  ALLARD  had  a  collection  of  manuscripts. 
Does  any  memoir  of  him  exist  1  If  not,  will  some 
reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  when  he  died,  and 
where  his  books  were  sold  1  L.ELIUS. 

ANCIENT  MASON  MARKS.  —  Can  any  corre- 
spondent tell  me  of  any  book  upon  ancient  masons' 
marks?  In  a  magazine,  within  the  last  three 
years,  there  was  an  article  upon  the  subject.  Can 
any  one  direct  me  to  it  ?  A.  H.  A. 
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KEV.  JOHN  BROWN,  OF  BELFAST. — Can  any  of 
your  readers  tell  me  anything  concerning  the  early 
ministerial  life  of  the  above,  who  was  curate  of  the 
parish  church,  Belfast,  1816-20 ;  and  where  and 
when  he  graduated  ?  J.  B.  A.  H. 

THE  PLAT  OF  'JOHN  SHARP,'  A.D.  1510. — Is 
anything  known  of  this  play,  acted  at  Henley- on- 
Thames  on  Pentecost  Day,  2  Henry  VIII.,  Whit- 
sunday, 1510?  Its  name  is  in  the  Henley  Cor- 
poration Accounts  in  Burn's  history  of  the  town 
(1861,  p.  194),  "de  Lusione  Johannis  Sharp," 
and  that  this  is  not  a  player's  name  is  clear  from 
other  entries  on  p.  193,  "  de  lusione  Regis,"  "de 
lusione  regia"  "The  Kinge  Playe,"  which  Burn 
identifies  with  the  '  Three  Kings  of  Cologne.'  The 
two  other  plays  mentioned  are  '  Robyn  Hode '  and 
'The  Resurrection  '  ("  Circa  lusu  resurrecionis "). 

F.  J.  F. 

ALAN. — In  F.  Edmunda's  '  History  of  Names  of 
Places,'  published  by  Longman,  Green  &  Co., 
1872,  he  says,  on  p.  164,  that "  Alan  is  Old  English, 
Norman,  and  French,  and  is  from  Ulfwin  ('  Wolf 
of  victory '),  the  chief's  name."  On  p.  302  he  says, 
"  Uif,  or  Ulfa,  is  Old  Danish."  I  have  consulted 
many  other  authorities,  but  have  found  no  other 
author  who  mentions  Ulfwin  as  the  source  of  Alan, 
therefore  I  shall  be  thankful  for  more  information 
about  the  Danish  source.  In  the  'Roman  History' 
of  Ammianus,  written  378  A.D.,  Bell's  edition, 
p.  580,  it  is  said  :  "  The  Alani  derived  their  name 
from  the  mountains  around  them."  Can  you 
locate  the  Alani  mountains  of  those  times  ?  Are 
they  the  Caucasus  mountains  now  ?  Did  the  Lords 
Dacre  use  the  Alani  dog  for  the  emblem  of  their 
coat  of  arms  ?  JEREMIAH  ALLTN. 

Conneaut,  Ohio,  U.S. 

IRISH  SPIRITUAL  PEERS  AND  FRANKING. — 
Will  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  be  good  enough 
to  furnish  me  with  the  names  and  sees  of  all  the 
Irish  spiritual  peers  who  were  able  to  exercise  the 
privilege  of  franking  from  January,  1801,  to  the 
abolition  of  the  system  in  1840  ?  I  have  a  very 
fine  collection  of  franks,  and  possess  specimens 
of  many  of  the  Irish  archbishops  and  bishops  ;  but 
I  want  to  ascertain  how  many  I  lack.  I  have  a 
full  list  of  the  episcopate  ;  but  some  of  the  prelates 
could  not  have  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  all 
the  sees  they  filled,  and  a  few,  I  think,  could  not 
have  sat  at  all.  J.  J.  B. 

Manchester. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 
A  lonely  brook  that  sobs  along, 
Like  a  child  who  has  loat  his  way, 
Making  its  moan  to  the  heartless  hills 
That  imprison  it  night  and  day. 

WM.  McM. 
The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world. 


The  great  unwashed. 


P.  H.  DALBIAC. 


PONTACK'S. 
(8th  S.  vii,  67.) 

Mr.  G.  A.  Aitken  is  right  so  far  as  he  goes. 
There  were  five  public-houses  in  Abchurch  Lane 
of  which  there  are  tokens  extant,  varying  in  date 
from  1649  to  1666.  But  Burn  only  names  one, 
and  that  is  not  a  token  of  Pontack's.  Burn's 
note  is  excellent,  however.  The  token  he  gives 
is  that  of  "Ralph  Lucas  at  the  Whit — a  bear 
in  the  field.  Rev.  In  Abchurch  Lane,  1665 — 
His  Half  Peny."  This  "White  Bear"  was 
burnt  down  1666.  He  then  says  that  the  house 
rebuilt  on  the  site  was  taken  by  a  Frenchman, 
the  M.  Pontack  of  Evelyn,  "son  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  Bordeaux,  owner  of  a  district  whence 
are  imported  to  England  some  of  the  most  esteemed 
claret."  This  and  French  cookery  made  the  tavern 
very  popular.  Proud  of  his  family,  he  set  up  his 
father's  head  in  place  of  a  sign.  It  came  hence  to 
be  frequently  styled  the  "  Pontack's  Head."  The 
Royal  Society,  after  the  fire,  held  their  anniversary 
dinner  at  the  "  Crown,"  Threadneedle  Street.  But 
afterwards,  for  better  ceoking,  perhaps — science  can 
eat  quite  as  well  as  it  can  think — it  moved  to 
Pontack's.  Burn  quotes  '  The  Metamorphoses  of 
the  Town,'  1731,  showing  in  the  bill  of  fare  "a 
guinea  ordinary  ";  and  the  Weekly  Oracle,  Jan.  15, 
1736,  mentions  that  the  proprietress,  Mrs.  Susannah 
Austin,  on  retiring,  married,  at  St.  Clement 
Danes,  William  Pepys,  banker  in  Lombard  Street. 
Abchurch  Lane,  was  long  noted  for  the  good 
things  of  life,  and  amongst  them  for  a  Mrs._  Wall 
or  Walle's  pies,  which  assert  their  place  in  old 
literature.  The  savoury  odours,  diffused  from  far 
spread  to  London  Stone  ;  so  Haughton  in  a  play 
makes  Frisco  say,  "  I  smell  London  Stone." 

Peter  Cunningham  gives  an  important  extract 
from  Defoe's  '  Journey  thro'  England,'  i.  722  : — 

"Near  the  Exchange  [the  Koyal]  are  two  very  good 
French  Eating  Houses,  the  one  at  the  sign  of  Pontack, 
a  President  of  the  Parliament  at  Bordeaux,  from  whose 
name  the  best  French  clarets  are  called  so,  and  where 
you  may  bespeak  a  dinner,  from  four  or  five  shillings  a 
head  to  a  guinea,  or  what  sum  you  please ;  the  other  is 
Kivat's,"  &c. 

This  makes  the  third  address  for  Pontack's,  and  a 
fourth  was  in  Fleet  Street,  carried  on  by  the  son  of 
this  Pontack,  if  we  may  trust  the  late  Mr.  Wm. 
Blades,  who  read  a  paper  on  the '  Old  Taverns'  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Candlewick  Ward  Club  in  October, 
1888.  He  there  says  that  Pontac  retired  from 
Abchurch  Lane  before  1740,  though  it  was  con- 
tinued under  the  same  name  longer — according  to 
J.  T.  Smith  until  1780.  Mr.  Blades  says  it  was 
situated  in  a  court  on  the  south  side  of  Abchurch 
Lane.  As  Abchurch  Lane  runs  north  and  south,  its 
sides  are  east  and  west,  so  I  do  not  know  what  he 
means.  If  it  be  true  that  the  son  opened  in  Fleet 
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Street,  he  might  have  done  so  in  the  hope  that  the 
Koyal  Society  in  Crane  Court  would  hold  their 
dinners  there  ;  but  they  went  to  the  "  Devil "  in 
1746.  Six  years  after  Pontack  had  withdrawn. 
Pon tack's  portrait  appears  in  the '  Hake's  Progress.' 
In  the  Corporation  'Catalogue  of  Prints'  there 
is  a  circular  card  of  the  "  Itinerant  Friends  "  that 
runs  thus : — 

"  Sir,  you  are  desired  to  meet  your  Itinerant  Friends 
at  the  Pontac  Tavern,  in  Abchurch  Lane,  on  Saturday 
next,  being  the  4  day  of  October,  1729,  at  six  of  the 
clock  in  the  evening.  Austin  Ozell,  Chairman." 

But  for  this  note  we  might  almost  have  doubted 
whether  there  ever  was  a  "  Pontack's  Head  "  at  all 
in  Abchurch  Lane. 

The  Pontac  family  still  hold  vineyards  at  Bor- 
deaux. There  are  several  vineyards  that  bear  the 
name,  though  they  are  not  the  property  of  the 
family,  such  as  Pontac-Monplaisir,  and  Pontac- 
Lynch.  The  Cbat-Donissan  is  now  the  property  of 
the  Comte  de  Pontac,  who  has  several  other  vine- 
yards. Evelyn  talks  of  Pontaq  and  Obrien,  by 
which  I  suppose  ho  means  Haut  Brion.  With  that 
splendid  growth  the  Pontacs  have  nothing  now  to 
do. 

I  wish  I  could  answer  COL.  PRIDEAUX  more 
satisfactorily  ;  bad  as  it  is  I  think  it  is  more  than 
has  yet  been  brought  together  upon  the  point  at 
issue.  C.  A.  WARD. 

Chingford  Hatch,  E. 

I  have  consulted  Burn's  '  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  London  Tokens '  in  order  to  give  the  reference 
that  COL.  PRIDEAUX  requires ;  but  I  cannot  find 
that  Pontack  had  any  token,  only  that,  as  Mr. 
Aitken  says,  he  put  up  a  picture  of  his  father's 
head  as  a  sign.  Perhaps,  however,  the  whole 
passage  from  Burn  had  better  be  transcribed  : — 

"  Abchurch  Lane,  Lombard  Street. — '  Ralph  Lvcas  at 
the  Whit.'— A  bear,  in  the  field.  Rev.  '  In  Abchvrch 
Lane,  1665— his  half  peny.'  The  White-Bear  Tavern 
was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  September,  1666,  but, 
on  the  rebuilding,  the  proximity  of  the  situation  for  all 
purposes  of  business  induced  a  Frenchman,  described  by 
Evelyn  as '  M.  Pontack,  the  son  of  the  President  of  Bor- 
deaux, owner  of  the  district  whence  are  imported  to 
England  some  of  the  most  esteemed  claret,'  to  establish 
a  tavern  with  all  the  novelties  of  French  cookery,  that 
soon  obtained  popularity  under  the  appellation  of  Pon- 
tack's. Proud  of  his  descent,  he  set  up  his  father's  head 
as  a  sign,  as  possibly  more  attractive  than  his  own,  and, 
doubtless  being  painted  in  official  costume,  soon 
became  noticed  as  the  Pontack's  Head.  Evelyn,  in  July, 
1683,  however,  seems  to  have  thought  the  son  no  con- 
juror, and  to  have  considered  his  acquirements  of  but 
ordinary  capacity,  as  he  observes, '  I  think  I  may  truly 
say  of  him,  what  was  not  so  truly  said  of  St.  Paul,  that 
much  learning  had  made  him  mad.'  The  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society,  after  the  Fire,  held  their  anniversary  dinner 
on  Nov.  30,  at  the  Crown  Tavern  in  Threadneedle  Street ; 
but  for  some  cause,  possibly  more  scientifically  cooked 
viands,  moved  to  the  Pontack's  Head;  and  in  1694, 
Evelyn  again  records,  '  We  all  dined  at  Pontack's  as 
usual.'  A  scarce  tract,  entitled  '  The  Metamorphoses  of 
the  Town,  1731,'  sufficiently  attests  the  character  of 


Pontack's  as  the  resort  at  that  period  of  extravagant 
epicures,  and,  in  the  bill  of  fare  of '  a  guinea  ordinary,' 
figure  '  a  ragout  of  fatted  snails,'  and  '  chickens  not  two 
hours  from  the  shell.'  The  tavern  appears  to  have 
been  at  this  period  conducted  by  a  female,  as  the  Weekly 
Oracle  records,  on  'Thursday,  Jan.  15,  1736,  William 
Pepys,  banker  in  Lombard  Street,  was  married  at  St. 
Clement's  Church  in  the  Strand,  to  Mrs.  Susannah 
Austin,  who  lately  kept  Pontack's,  where  with  universal 
esteem  she  acquired  a  considerable  fortune." " 

I  note  COL.  PRIDEADX'S  caveat  that  "  references 
to  passages  in  contemporary  diarists,  playwrights, 
&c.,  are  not  required,  unless  they  throw  light"  on 
certain  doubtful  points  ;  and  perhaps  he  may  con- 
sider this  extract  superfluous.  If  so,  I  must  ask  his- 
forgiveness,  as  it  may  be  interesting  to  others  nob 
so  learned  as  he  is  in  the  antiquities  of  London. 

E.  CLARK. 

Walthamstow. 

Peter  Cunningham,  in  his  '  Handbook  of  Lon- 
don,' asserts  that  Pontack's,  the  celebrated  French 
eating-house,  where  the  annual  dinners  of  tha 
Royal  Society  were  held  till  1746,  was  in  Abchurch 
Lane.  His  authority  appears  to  have  been  based 
on  an  advertisement  in  the  Daily  Courant  of 
Feb.  3,  1722.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

Since  my  former  note  was  written,  I  have 
referred  to  Evelyn's  '  Diary.'  The  passage  under 
date  July  13,  1683,  is  as  follows  :— 

"  I  had  this  day  much  discourse  with  Monsieur  Poutaq, 
son  to  the  famous  and  wise  prime  President  of  Bordeaux. 
This  gentleman  was  owner  of  that  excellent  vignoble  of 
Pontaq  and  O'Brien,*  from  whence  come  the  choicest  of 
our  Bordeaux  wines,  and  I  think  I  may  truly  say  of 
him,  what  was  not  so  truly  said  of  St.  Paul,  that  much, 
learning  had  made  him  mad.  He  had  studied  well  on 
philosophy,  but  chiefly  the  Rabbins,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly addicted  to  cabalistical  fancies,  an  eternal 
hablador  [romancer],  and  half  distracted  by  reading 
abundance  of  the  extravagant  Eastern  Jews.  He  spake 
all  languages,  was  very  rich,  had  a  handsome  person, 
and  was  well-bred,  about  forty-five  years  of  age." 

It  seems  so  unlikely  that  a  wealthy  scholar  like 
the  man  described  by  Evelyn  should  have  estab- 
lished an  eating-house  in  London,  that  the  question 
suggests  itself  whether  the  original  proprietor  may 
not  have  been  a  servant,  and  not  the  son,  of  the 
president,  who  may  have  set  up  his  master's  head 
as  a  sign,  and  called  his  establishment  after  him. 
So  far  Evelyn's  account  of  Pontac  does  not 
invalidate  J.  T.  Smith's  statement  that  the 
restaurant  was  not  opened  till  after  the  Revolutior 
of  1688.  Under  date  Nov.  30,  1694,  Evelyn  saj 
the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  all  dined  at 
Pontac's,  as  usual. 

I  have  also  consulted  Burn's  '  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  the  London  Traders',  Tavern,  and  Coffee- 
house Tokens,'  and  find  that,  according  to  that 
authority,  the  "Pontack's  Head  "was  established 

*  I  presume  this  is  the  wine  usually  known  as  Hai 
Brion. 
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on  the  site  of  the  "White  Beat"  tavern,  in  Abchurch 
Lane,  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  great  fire 
of  1666.  Mr.  Burn  quotes  an  entry  in  the  Weekly 
Oracle,  from  which  we  learn  that  on 
"  Thursday,  January  15th,  1736,  William  Pepys,  banker 
in  Lombard  Street,  was  married  at  St.  Clement's  Church 
in  the  Strand,  to  Mrs.  Susannah  Austin,  who  lately  kept 
Pontack's,  where  with  universal  esteem  she  acquired  a 
considerable  fortune." 

The  good  dinners  in  Abchurch  Lane  may  possibly 
have  had  something  to  say  to  this  marriage.  Was 
Mr.  Pepys  a  relative  of  the  diarist  ?  I  have  not 
the  Hon.  W.  C.  Pepys's  '  Genealogy  of  the  Pepys 
Family  '  at  hand  to  refer  to. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 
Jaipur,  Rsjputana. 


FAMILY  OF  WHITEBROOK  (8th  S.  vii.  108).— 
This  name,  as  connected  with  Shropshire,  does  not 
appear  in  Ey ton's  '  Antiquities  of  Shropshire,' 
which  refers  to  a  period  previous  to  1300  ;  nor  is 
the  name  on  the  list  of  the  sheriffs  of  Shropshire. 
The  first  mention  of  the  name  is  in  connexion 
with  Bridgnorth,  when  Richard  Whitebrook  was 
created  a  burgeas  of  that  borough  in  the  time  of 
Thomas  Horde  and  Robert  Gravenor,  bailiffs, 
Sept.  25,  1514.  Subsequently  Hugh  Whitebrook 
takes  up  his  freedom,  and  is  mentioned  in  an 
ancient  minute-book  of  the  Corporation  in  1516-39 
and  1555.  The  Whitebrook  family  seem  to  have 
been  in  close  association  with  Bridgnorth  in  the 
early  part  of  1600,  for  in  one  of  the  minute-books 
of  the  Bridgnorth  Corporation  there  is  a  full-page 
representation  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  Sir  John 
Whitebrook,  emblazoned  in  colours.  There  is  also 
an  ancient  town  house,  in  Mill  Street,  Bridgnorth, 
of  about  the  same  date,  still  called  Whitebrook 
House.  It  is  not  far  from  Cann  Hall,  the  old 
mansion  of  the  Canne  family,  whence  Prince 
Rupert  dated  a  letter  to  the  Bridgnorth  Cor- 
poration on  Sept.  21,  1642.  It  is  probable  that 
the  family  of  Whitebrook  left  Bridgnorth  before 
the  siege  and  attack  on  March  31,  1646,  for  I  do 
not  find  the  name  of  Whitebrook  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  those  events  or  at  any  time  after- 
wards. HUBERT  SMITH. 

Priory  Mansion,  Bournemouth. 

"  THE  MOTHER  OF  KINGS  "  (8th  S.  vii.  146).— 
MR.  COLEMAN'S  asks,  "  In  this  world's  history  is 
there  a  parallel  case,  or  even  one  nearly  approach- 
ing thereto  J"  Probably  not ;  but  were  they  not 
all  mere  puppets,  set  up  to  satisfy  one  man's  am- 
bition and  to  exalt  one  man's  vanity  1  They  were 
knocked  over  like  ninepins  when  his  power  ended, 
and  in  some  cases,  I  think,  even  before.  Berna- 
dotte,  King  of  Sweden,  was  the  only  one  of 
Napoleon's  kings  who  retained  his  throne,  and  he 
was  not  a  Buonaparte. 

CHARLOTTE  G.  BOGER. 
Chart  Button  Vicarage. 


AVALON  (8th  S.  vii.  87). — M.  d'Arbois  de  Jubain- 
ville,  the  great  French  Celtist,  writing  in  vol.  viii: 
of  the  Revue  Celtique,  explains  the  fourth  century 
Gaulish  name  Aballo,  now  Avallon  (Yonne),  as  an 
equivalent  of  pomeretum,  "  the  orchard  "  (Welsh 
avail  or  afall,  an  "  apple-tree  ").  So  the  Isle  of 
Avalon,  now  Glastonbury,  in  Somerset,  appears  in 
Giraldus  and  other  Latin  writers  as  Insula  Aval- 
Ionia,  a  name  explained  by  William  of  Malmes- 
bnryas Insula Pomorum.  See  Rhys, 'The  Arthurian 
Legend,'  pp.  331-5.  Such  a  name  would  natur- 
ally be  as  common  as  Appleton  is  in  England,  or 
Pommiers  in  France.  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

In  a  book  called  '  The  History  of  the  Hundred 
of  Carhampton,'  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  by 
James  Savage,  1830,  I  find,  in  speaking  of  the 
orchards  of  Somerset,  the  following  : — 

"  The  orchards  of  Somersetshire  are  as  ancient  as  the 
Celtic  period  of  the  British  history.  The  apple*  seems 
to  have  been  originally  imported  into  Britain  by  the  first 
colonies  from  Gaul,  and  in  particular  by  the  British 
Heedni,  a  Celtic  tribe,  who  settled  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  county.  Hence  we  find  the  site  of 
the  present  Glastonbury  to  have  been  distinguished, 
before  the  Roman  advent,  by  the  discriminating  title  of 
Avallonid,  or  '  the  apple  orchard.'  " 
The  apple  is  largely  grown  in  the  Hundred  of 
Carhampton,  and  there  is  a  hamlet  of  Dunster, 
called  Avill,  situated  in  the  Timberscombe  valley, 
which  is,  and  has  been  for  some  hundreds  of  years, 
celebrated  for  its  cider,  the  best  of  which  is  made 
at  Bickham,  in  the  same  valley.  H.  F. 

Avalon  is  not  only  the  ancient  name  of  Glaston- 
bury and  the  name  of  a  town  in  Burgundy,  but 
also  of  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  north  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Lannion,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  burial-place  of  King  Arthur,  and  not  Glaston- 
bury. Vide  Murray's  '  Guide  to  France,'  pub- 
lished 1881,  p.  134.  HUBERT  SMITH. 
[Many  other  replies  are  acknowledged.] 

SNAKES  DYING  AT  SUNSET  (8tb  S.  vii.  88).— la 
Lincolnshire,  also,  snakes  find  it  impossible  to 
quit  existence  while  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon. 
If  you  encounter  one  you  should  hack  it  into 
"  inch-pieces,"  or  into  fragments  smaller  still,  lest 
it  should  unite  again.  The  longer  time  the  reptile 
has  to  take  in  sorting  itself  out  and  in  putting 
itself  into  decent  order,  the  greater  the  chance  that 
the  sun  will  go  down  before  the  operation  is  suc- 
cessfully accomplished.  This  is  a  considertion  of 
importance,  for  the  snake  expires  if  its  wounds  are 
still  unhealed  when  the  luminary  disappears. 

This  quaint  theory  seems  based  on  the  fact  that 
with  many  of  the  lower  animals  decapitation,  or 
even  further  severance  of  the  bodily  frame,  fails  to 


*  "  In  the  Welsh,  the  Cornish,  the  Atmorican,  and  the 
[rieh  languages,  all  of  them  dialects  of  the  Celtic,  this 
fruit  i§  invariably  denominated  the  Avail,  Aball,  or 
Apple." 
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ensure  immediate  cessation  of  muscular  action. 
Cut  off  the  head  of  a  man,  a  gorilla,  or  a  horse,  and 
the  sufferer  is  almost  instantaneously  as  dead  as  a 
door-nail ;  cut  off  the  head  of  a  duck,  and  it  will, 
in  some  few  cases,  hurry  away  pond-ward  at  a 
hasty  waddle  ;  cut  off  the  head  of  a  snake,  and  it 
wriggles  and  twists  in  the  liveliest  and  most  in- 
dignant manner.  Though  formed  of  mutually 
interdependent  molecules,  its  developement  has  not 
reached  the  point  at  which  the  removal  of  the 
highly  specialized  brain  from  the  remainder  of  the 
highly  specialized  organism  means  instant  collapse. 
A  few  experiments  would  prove  whether  warmth 
and  light  have  any  appreciable  effect  in  delaying 
the  ultimate  failure  of  energy  which  takes  place 
among  the  cold-blooded  vertebrates  when  the 
connexion  between  the  cerebral  lobes  and  the 
spinal  cord  is  severed,  or  whether  the  sun's  con- 
nexion with  folk-lore  on  this  point  is  merely  poetic 
imagination. 

Shakspeare,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  evidently 
acquainted  with  the  difficulty  of  dealing  instan- 
taneous doom  to  the  snake,  for  he  makes  Macbeth 
aay: — 

We  'ye  scotch'd  the  snake,  not  kill'd  it, 

She  :11  close,  and  be  herself. 

Which  shows  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  idea 
that  it  could  repair  its  injuries  and  effect  a  reunion 
of  its  parts.  M.  P. 

I  can  assure  A.  T.  M.  that  negroes  gave  me 
exactly  the  same  story,  in  Jamaica,  1845.  A  fine 
specimen  of  the  yellow  python  of  that  island,  about 
seven  feet  long,  was  attacked,  not  with  a  stick,  but 
with  cutlasses,  but  the  toughness  of  the  skin  hardly 
allowed  many  visible  wounds  or  much  blood  to 
escape.  They  declared  about  noon  that  it  would 
not  be  dead  till  sunset,  and  its  writhings  did  not 
cease  till  then.  E.  L.  G. 

This  belief  is  very  prevalent  in  Virginia.  I  have 
often  seen  snakes,  after  their  heads  have  been 
entirely  destroyed,  still  convulsively  moving,  and 
I  have  noticed  this  motion  still  continuing  after 
several  hours.  Both  the  white  people  as  well  as 
the  coloured  assert  that  the  snake  never  dies  til' 
the  sun  sets.  FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

105,  Guilford  Street,  W.C. 

The  belief  that  snakes  will  not  die  till  sunsel 
was  common  in  Essex  when  I  was  a  boy,  1830-40, 

E.  WALFORD. 
Ventnor. 

Some  years  ago,  while  walking  through  a  wooc 
near  Woburn,  Beds,  I  killed  a  viper,  and  when  I 
suggested  carrying  the  trophy  home  tied  to  mj 
stick,  I  was  met  with  the  warning  that  such  : 
course  was  much  too  dangerous,  as  snakes  neve 
died  till  after  sunset,  and  at  any  time  before  then 
this  one,  though  his  head  was  nearly  off,  migh 
revive  and  bite  me.  The  upshot  was  that  I  hai 


o  tie  it  to  a  tree  and  fetch  it  away  after  sunset. 
?he  next  day  I  found  that  a  huge  swelling,  about  the 
middle  of  the  creature,  was  caused  by  its  having 
wallowed  whole  a  good- sized  mole  ;  and  to  this 
lay  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  bow 
hat  mole  had  got  the  wrong  side  of  that  small 
make's  jaws.  M. 

In  Land  and  Water  of  Dec.  27,  1890, 1  stated 
that  the  post  mortem  quivering  of  some  snakes, 
due  to  the  contractions  produced  by  after-death 
stiffening,  or  rigor  mortis,  explains  the  popular  belief 
at  home  and  abroad  that  "snakes  never  die  till 
sunset."  J.  LAWRENCE-HAMILTON,  M.R.C.S. 

30,  Sussex  Square,  Brighton. 

Forty  -  four  years  ago  a  correspondent  o 
'  N.  &  Q.'  (1st  S.  i.  511)  directed  attention  to  the 
fact  of  this  superstition  prevailing  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  stated  it  was  also  common  in  Cornwal 
and  Devon.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

OLD  LONDON  STREET  TABLETS  (8th  S.  v.  1,  41 
174,  316, 449 ;  vi.  94,  278, 331).— As  I  started  this 
subject,   which  has    since   been   thoroughly  dia 
cussed  in  your  columns,  I  should  like  to  say  i 
few  words  in  conclusion.  In  my  first  note  I  stricth 
limited  myself  to  London  street  tablets,  excluding 
descriptions  of  property,  dates  and  inscriptions  on 
the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery,  and  records  of 
charitable  bequests.     I  also  excluded  sculptured 
signs,   because   I  had  just   described  them  in  a 
book ;  and  though  I  did  not  expressly  say  so,  I 
considered  inscriptions   on  churches   and  at   the 
entrances  to  churchyards  as  altogether  outside  the 
subject.    My  own  list  of  street  tablets  was  chiefly 
the  result  of  personal  observation,  though  a  few 
were  added  from  authority  which  I  considered  to 
be  above  reproach.     I  afterwards  gave  a  supple- 
mentary list  of   old  dates  and  inscriptions    on 
London  houses. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  many  valuable  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  original  lists,  and  one  or 
two  corrections,  for  which  I  am  thankful.     As  was 
not   unnatural,  correspondents   have   occasionally 
strayed  away  from  the  subject  in  hand.     To  give 
one  instance,  Why  should   ESSINGTON  take   the 
trouble  to  refer  to  the  "  Mitre,"  Hatton  Garden 
the  "  Cock  and  Serpent,"  and  the  "  Four  Dove   ' 
all  sculptured  signs,  and  all,  therefore,  fully  descri' 
by  me  elsewhere  in  a  book  easily  accessible  ? 
should  like,  by  the  way,  to  ask  him  whence  he 
obtained  the  date  1517,  which  he  assigns  to  t1 
old  "  Pindar  of  Wakefield,"  Gray's  Inn  Road. 

I  will  now  add  a    little  information  acqui 
since  I  last  wrote  to  you  on  the  subject. 

On  a  house  at  the  corner  of   Kerbela   Stre 
Spitalfields,  there  is  a  stone  inscribed  thus  :  "  This 
is  Edward  Street,  1725." 

The  Rev.   W.  J.   Loftie,  in  his   'History  of 
Kensington'  (p.   113),   mentions  that  there  was 
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formerly  at  the  east  end  of  Young  Street  (where 
Thackeray's  house  is  still  standing)  a  tablet  with 

TVT 

the  inscription  "  W*  S,  Young  Street,  1685." 

The  broad  arrow,  with  the  date  1682,  at  the 
corner  of  Artillery  Street,  Bishopsgate  Without, 
and  Sandys  Eow,  is  a  boundary  mark  of  the 
Tower  Liberties,  which  include  the  old  Artillery 
Ground.  These  boundaries  are  perambulated 
every  third  year ;  the  ceremony  was  performed 
last  spring,  but  I  have  not  heard  whether  this 
particular  mark  was  visited. 

I  alluded  to  a  beautiful  hooded  porch,  dated 
1703,  one  of  a  pair  on  the  west  side  of  Laurence 
Pountney  Hill.  These  two  houses  are  mentioned 
in  the  '  History  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Laurence 
Pountney,'  by  the  Eev.  H.  B.  Wilson  (1831, 
p.  212),  who  at  that  time  was  living  in  No.  1.  It 
seems  that  they  occupy  the  site  of  a  larger  house 
erected  after  the  Fire,  and  that  they  were  sold  in 
1704  to  John  Harris,  citizen  and  Merchant 
Taylor. 

May  I  venture  also  (though  in  contravention  of 
the  rule  I  myself  laid  down)  to  note  one  sculptured 
street  sign,  which  has,  I  think,  never  been 
mentioned  in  print  before  ?  It  is  a  falcon, 
boldly  carved,  with  the  date  1671,  which  is  now 
enclosed  within  the  business  premises  of  Messrs. 
Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  New  Street  Square,  who 
have  long  since  absorbed  Falcon  Court,  a  passage 
marked  in  old  maps,  which  formerly  ran  west  from 
Shoe  Lane.  PHILIP  NORMAN. 

The  topography  of  Islington  is  rather  puzzling, 
but  there  is  really  no  difference  of  opinion  between 
ME.  HARRY  HEMS  and  myself.  High  Street 
swallowed  up  Hedge  Eow  about  1842 ;  sub- 
sequently Upper  Street  swallowed  up  High  Street, 
and  with  it  Hedge  Eow,  or  such  portion  of  it  as 
then  existed.  If  reference  is  made  to  the  Survey 
of  1735,  of  which  copies  are  given  in  Nelson's 
'History  of  Islington'  (1811)  and  Tomlins's 
'Perambulations  of  Islington"  (1858)  it  will  be 
seen  that  two  roads  branched  off  from  the  old 
turnpike,  the  westerly  one  being  called  "The 
Back  Eoad"  or  "The  Back  Lane,"  now  Liver- 
pool Eoad,  and  the  easterly  one  having  no  name 
on  the  plan,  but  known— as  I  gather  from  Gary's 
map  of  1819— as  "The  Broadway."  This  latter  road 
led  to  the  green,  whence  it  again  forked,  the  west- 
ern branch  being  known  as  Upper  Street,  and  the 
eastern  Lower  Street.  In  the  plan  of  1735,  "  The 
Hedge  Eow  "  extended  from  the  green  to  the  turn- 
pike, and  then  took  a  turn  for  a  short  distance 
round  the  corner  into  the  Back  Eoad.  From  the 
evidence  of  the  tablets  cited  by  C.  M.  P.  (8th  S. 
v.  316)  it  would  appear  that  this  short  strip  of 
houses  was  lengthened  in  1774,  and  named 
"NowelTs  Buildings."  whilst  ten  years  later,  in 
1784,  the  other  limb  of  the  fork  received  the  title 
of  "  Clark's  Place."  This  seems  to  have  been  the 


state  of  things  till  1842,  as  the  map  appended  to 
Lewis's  '  History  of  Islington,'  which  was  pub- 
lished in  that  year,*  shows  Nowell's  Buildings 
and  Clark's  Place  as  I  have  located  them,  with 
Hedge  Eow  a  little  to  the  north.  In  front  of  the 
latter  row  of  houses  is  a  strip  of  green,  which  MB. 
HEMS  may  perhaps  remember.  When  the  term 
"  High  Street "  was  first  used  is  not  quite  clear. 
In  Cary's  map  of  1819  the  name  seems  to  extend 
from  the  "Angel"  to  the  turnpike  only.  In 
Lewis's  map  it  is  continued  to  the  Green,  although 
the  subsidiary  names  still  seem  to  be  employed. 
Clement's  Buildings,  in  the  Back  Eoad,  which, 
according  to  C.  M.  P.,  were  built  in  1776,  are 
shown  in  Cary's  map.  The  historical  order  of 
change  therefore  seems  to  be :  (1)  "  The  Hedge 
Eow,"  probably  a  poor  string  of  tenements  branch- 
ing up  into  the  Back  Eoad  ;  (2)  this  latter  fork 
rebuilt  and  called  "  Nowell's  Buildings  ";  (3)  the 
-eastern  fork  rebuilt  and  called  partly  "Clark's 
Place"  and  partly  "Hedge  Eow";  (4)  these 
names  absorbed  into  that  of  "High  Street"; 
(5)  this  last  street  absorbed  into  "  Upper  Street." 
W.  F.  PRIDBAUX. 

PEW  INSCRIPTION  AT  GREAT  GIDDING  (8th  S.  vii. 
105). — This  is  a  new  puzzle  to  me ;  and  though  I 
have  unfortunately  no  opportunity  of  inspecting 
either  the  back  numbers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  or  of  the 
Penny  Post  referred  to,  I  should  like,  with  your 
permission,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  it. 

It  is  obvious  at  the  first  glance  that  this  is  very 
far  from  being  a  truncated  hexameter,  and  that  it 
is  a  "  Sotadicum  carmen."  Like  Martial  (ii.  86), 
"Nee  carmine  glorior  supino,  Nee  retro  lego 
Sotaden."  And  as  the  unnatural  conceit  of  forcing 
a  motto  into  reading  backwards  the  same  as  for- 
wards has  the  natural  result  of  obscuring,  and 
most  likely  even  ruining,  the  sense,  I  assume  at 
once  that  to  expect  any  straightforward  meaning 
from  such  a  mediaeval  violation  of  the  genius  of  the 
classical  language  is  out  of  the  question.  I  have 
a  note  of  some  half-dozen  other  lines  named  after 
that  unnatural  poet  Sotades,  and  these  all  resemble 
our  present  puzzle  in  that  they  must  be  barbarously 
racked  and  tortured  ere  they  will  yield  any  sense 
at  all. 

A  certain  sense,  however,  may  be  squeezed  out 
by  dividing  the  letters  thus,  "Sat  orare  poten',  et 
opera  rotas"  ("Art  thou  able  to  pray  enough? 
then  thy  works  also  thou  rollest").  This  is  not 
a  very  satisfactory  paraphrase  of  "  Laborare  est 
orare,"  but  at  least  it  is  intelligible,  and  may  be 
more  freely  rendered,  "  Pray  without  ceasing,  and 
that  will  make  thy  labours  also  roll  smoothly  on." 

Another  suggestion,  and  one  that  occurred  to 
me  first,  drives  a  coach  and  four  through  all 
rules  of  classical  Latinity.  It  is  that  the  monkish 
irifler  with  letters  had  before  him  the  phrase 


*  The  map  is  dated  1841. 
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of  the  prophet  Amos  (ix.  13),  "  The  plough- 
man shall  overtake  the  reaper,"  and  that,  in  order 
to  make  his  verse  (!)  read  backwards  as  well  as 
forwards,  he  expressed  this  in  his  dog-language 
thus  :  "  The  sower  after  the  reaper  holds  by  his 
•work  the  wheels  " — i.  e.,  by  his  quickness  overtakes 
the  waggon.  But,  "a  repo"  for  "after  the 
reaper"  !  0,  ye  gods  !  Horribile  quidem  fateor. 

A  neighbour  whom  I  have  consulted  has  hit 
also  on  "  Sat  orare  poten'  ?  "  but  considers  that  the 
remainder  of  the  line  may  be  merely  a  backwards 
reading  of  this  phrase,  and  may  have  no  particular 
meaning  at  all,  GILBERT  H.  F.  VANE. 

High  Ercall  Vicarage,  Wellington,  Salop. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  latent  meaning  is  to  be 
found  in  this  inscription.  To  me  it  seems  only  a 
fanciful  and  pointless  string  of  words,  each  of  which 
presents  an  anagram  separately. 

E.  WALFOKD,  M.A. 

Ventnor. 

THE  WALBROOK  (8th  S.  vii.  168).— As  your 
correspondent  will  obtain  little  or  no  information 
on  the  course  of  the  brook  by  referring  to  '  Old 
and  New  London,'  I  reply  to  his  inquiry.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  held  in  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
Lothbury,  in  June,  1890,  Dr.  Edwin  Freshfield, 
president  of  the  society,  stated  that  the  brook 
passed  under  the  chancel  of  St.  Margaret's,  and 
across  the  churchyard,  through  Tokenhouse  Yard, 
under  Moorgate  Buildings  and  Copthall  Buildings, 
and  thence  along  Little  Bell  Alley  to  London  Wall, 
where  it  passed  through  the  walls,  to  its  source  in 
Moorfields,  between  Moorgate  and  Bishopsgate. 
By  a  paper  read  before  the  same  society  some  years 
ago,  it  appears  that  from  St.  Margaret's  Church  the 
stream  crossed  what  is  now  Prince's  Street,  and 
pursued  its  course  beneath  Grocers'  Hall  and  St. 
Mildred's  Court,  then  through  Bucklersbury  and 
down  the  present  Walbrook.  It  then  passed  to 
the  west  of  Tallow-chandlers'  Hall  and  Skinners' 
Hall,  and  discharged  itself  by  a  part  of  Elbow 
Lane  down  Greenwich  Lane  into  the  Thames  at 
Dowgate.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

COLLINS  (8th  S.  vii.  66).— The  only  copy  of '  The 
Poetical  Works'  of  William  Collins  which  I  pos- 
sess, belongs  to  the  Aldine  edition,  without  date. 
In  it  the  line  in  the  third  ode  referred  to  by  yeur 
correspondent  is  given  without  a  comma.  I  have 
met  with  a  few  apparent  reminiscences  of  Milton 
in  Collins's  poems.  In  his  '  Ode  on  the  Poetical 
Character,'  1.  8,  he  has  : — 

The  wish  of  each  love-darting  eye. 
The  epithet  is  Milton's  : — 

Love-darting  eyes,  or  tresses  like  the  morn. 

'  ComuB,'  1.  753. 
'Midet  the  green  navel  of  our  isle. 

'  Ode  to  Liberty,'  1.  90. 


This  use  of  navel  recalls, — 

Within  the  navel  of  this  hideous  wood. 

'  Comus;  1.  520. 

The  usage  is  Greek.  Pindar  calls  the  temple 
Apollo  at  Delphi  the  navel  of  the  earth.  Colli 
has  in  the  same  ode,  11.  139-40, — 

Our  youths,  enamoured  of  the  fair, 

Play  with  the  tangles  of  her  hair. 

Cf., — 

To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neaera's  hair. 

•  Lycidas,'  68-9. 
These  lines : — 

Teach  me  but  once  like  him  te  feel : 
His  cypress  wreath  my  meed  decree, 
And  I,  0  fear,  will  dwell  with  thee  ! 

recall  the  last  two  lines  of '  L' Allegro ': — 
These  delights  if  thou  canst  give, 
Mirth,  with  tbee  I  mean  to  live. 

In  '  An  Ode  on  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  th 
Highlands  of  Scotland,'  Collins  writes,  11.  22-3  :- 

There,  each  trim  lass,  that  skims  the  milky  store, 
To  the  swart  tribes  their  creamy  bowl  allots. 

Milton  has : — 

Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set. 

•  L'Allegro,'  11. 1C5-6. 

Collins's  "  viewless  forms  of  air,"  in  the  same  ode 
1.  65,  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  Sir  Walte 
Scott,  '  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  canto 
§  12:— 

Till  to  her  bidding  she  could  bow 
The  viewless  forms  of  air. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 
The  remark  on  All- Hallow  Even,  concerning 
the  spirits  that  are  then  abroad,  was  made  by 
Robert  Burns,  the  poet.  I  did  not  observe  that 
it  was  a  quotation.  I  thought  that  it  was  the 
remark  of  Brand,  or  of  his  editor. 

E.  YARDLET. 

ALDERMEN  OF  ALDERSOATE  (8th  S.  vii.  67). — 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  the  Aldermen  of  Alders- 
gate  about  whom  MR.  W.  D.  PINK  seeks  informa- 
tion, there  is  the  following  reference  in  Stow's 
'  Survey  '  (1633  edition,  p.  867)  :— 

"  In  a  Vault  in  the  Chancell  [of  St.  Peter'i,  Cornhill 
upon  the  18  day  of  December,  in  tha  yeere  of  our  Lor 
1625,  was  buried  the  body  of  Thomas  Westrow.  Aide 
man  and  Sheriffe  of  London,  the  eonne  of  Timotl 
Westrow,  sometime  Citizen  and  Grocer,  in  this  Paris! 
His  Hatchments,  and  such  Ensigneg  as  were  to  his  nan 
and  degree,  hanging  over  him." 

Though  the  continuator  of  Stow  does  not  say  s< 
these  words  are  exactly  those  of  the  entry  in  th 
burial  register  of  St.  Peter's,  and  are  quoted  as  sue 
in  Wilkinson's  account  of  the  church,  p.  19.     In 
the  index  to  this  edition   of  Stow  he  is  styled 

Westray,  or  Westrow  ";  and  in  Fisher's  '  Cata- 
logue of  the  Tombs  in  the  Churches  of  the  City  of 
London,'  1666,  he  is  described  as  "  Thomas 
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Westrop,  or  Westrow."  As  there  were  four 
sheriffs  in  1625,  both  Westrow  and  his  fellow 
sheriff,  Ellis  Crispe,  would  seem  to  have  died  in 
their  year  of  office ;  but  I  find  no  record  of  the 
death  of  either  being  due  to  the  plague,  though  it 
is  not  unlikely,  as  1625  was  a  very  fatal  year. 

R.  CLARK. 

William  Benn  was  elected  President  of  Bridewell 
Hospital  in  1746.  His  whole-length  portrait,  by 
Thomas  Hudson,  was  presented  in  1763  by  Francis 
Wilson,  Esq.,  and  is  exhibited  in  the  hall  of  that 
institution.  It  was  subsequently  engraved  by 
M'Ardell.  In  Goldsmiths'  Hall  there  is  another 
painting,  also  by  Hudson,  containing  the  portraits 
of  six  members  of  the  Company  who  had  filled  the 
office  of  Lord  Mayor,  one  of  whom  was  William 
Benn. 

Eobert  Albion  Cox  was  elected  Sheriff  1801, 
Alderman  May  31,  1813,  Assistant  of  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company  1814,  and  Prime  Warden  1818, 
but  never  called  to  the  office  of  Mayor.  He  was 
the  plaintiff  in  the  action  against  Edmund  Kean, 
the  popular  tragedian,  tried  on  Jan.  17,  1825,  for 
mm.  con,,  when  he  recovered  800Z.  damages. 
His  remains  lie  buried  in  St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes 
Church,  where,  as  also  at  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate, 
a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory. 

Aldermen  Banding,  Griffith,  and  Westrow  were 
never  elected  sheriffs,  and  consequently  never 
filled  the  civic  chair. 

EVERARD  HOME  GOLEM  AN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

Thomas  Westrow,  or  Westray,  grocer,  was  son 
of  Timothy  Westrow,  of  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill.  He 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Alderson,  of 
Spargrove,  co.  Chester  ;  had  arms  granted  to  him 
March  24,  1613  ;  was  Sheriff,  May  to  December, 
1625 ;  and  died  of  the  plague,  when  in  office, 
being  buried  Dec.  18,  1625,  at  St.  Peter's  afore- 
said. His  widow  married  (as  third  wife)  Sir 
Norton  Knatchbull,  who  died  s.p.,  1636,  after 
which  she  married  (as  her  third  husband)  Sir 
Edward  Scott.  Dorothy,  daughter  of  the  said 
Thomas  Westrow  and  Mary,  married  (as  his  first 
wife)  Sir  Norton  Knatchbull,  Bart.,  who  died 
Feb.  5,  1684,  aged  eighty-three. 

Is  MR.  PINK  sure  that  Griffith  (his  name  is 
so  spelt  in  Le  Neve's  '  Knights ')  and  Banding 
were  Aldermen  of  Aldersgate  ?  My  list  makes 
Houblon  succeed  (Sept.  20, 1692)  Rich,  who  was 
appointed  Sept.  11,  1683,  and  who  died  1691- 
1692. 

As  to  Cox,  he  was  Assistant  to  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company  in  1814,  and  Warden  thereof  in  1818. 
He  died  June  19,  1826,  and  was  buried  at  St. 
Anne's  Church  (qy.  if  St.  Anne's,  Aldersgate  ?), 
where  there  is  a  monument  to  him.  G.  E.  0. 


not  rather  that  he  left  one  there  on  his  way  home  ? 
Archbishop  Laurence  ('Book  of  Enoch,"  Oxford, 
1833,  "  Preliminary  Dissertation,"  p.  vi)  has  these 
extracts  from  Bruce's  '  Travels ' : — 

"Amongst  the  articles  I  consigned  to  the  library  at 
Paris  was  a  very  beautiful  and  magnificent  copy  of  the 
prophecies  of  Enoch,  in  large  quarto;  another  is 
amongst  the  books  of  Scripture  which  I  brought  home ; 
and  a  third  copy  I  have  presented  to  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford  by  the  hands  of  Dr.  Douglas,  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle."—'  Travels,'  vol.  ii.  p.  422,  8vo. 

Presently  it  follows  : — 

"  I  cannot  but  recollect,  that  when  it  was  known  in 
England  that  I  had  presented  this  book  to  the  library  of 
the  King  of  France,  without  staying  a  few  days  to  give 
me  time  to  reach  London,  when  our  learned  countrymen 
might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  at  leisure  a 
copy  of  this  book,  Dr.  Wbide  set  out  for  Paris." — P.  425. 

The  transference  of  the  copy  obviously  formed 
part  of  a  transaction  which,  involving  other  books 
also,  took  place  during  Bruce's  stay  in  Paris  on  his 
return  home.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

"  As  an  acknowledgment  of  the  favours  which  he  had 
received  from  the  French  nation,  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  he  presented  a  part  of  the  seeds  of  rare  plants, 
which  he  had  collected  in  Abyssinia,  to  the  king's 
garden  at  Paris,  and  a  copy  of  the  prophecies  of  Enoch, 
a  literary  curiosity  of  considerable  value,  to  the  Royal 
Library." — Murray's  '  Account,'  &c.,  of  Bruce. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

SCOTCH  BIBLE  OF  1637  (8th  S.  vii.  168).— MR. 
THORNTON  will  find  an  account  of  Robert  Young 
and  the  various  editions  of  the  Bible  he  printed  in 
Mr.  W.  T.  Dobson's  '  History  of  the  Bassandyne 
Bible,  the  First  Printed  in  Scotland ;  with  Notices 
of  the  Early  Printers  of  Edinburgh.'  Messrs. 
Blackwood  &  Sons  are  the  publishers. 

J.  R.  M. 

From  a  curious  and  rare  pamphlet  in  our  library, 
entitled  "  Remarks  on  the  Answers  for  Sir  David 
Hunter  Blair,  Bart.,  and  John  Bruce,  Esq.,  to  the 
Petition  of  George  Buchan,  &c.,  by  a  Member  of 
the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  1826,"  and  contain- 
ing much  detailed  information  as  to  the  Bibles 
printed  in  Scotland  from  the  earliest  times,  it 
appears  that  Robert  Young  was  a  printer  in 
London,  and  that  the  Bible  and  New  Testament 
published  by  him  were  printed  in  London,  although 
Edinburgh  appears  on  the  title-page. 

OSWALD  HUNTER  BLAIR,  O.S.B. 
Fort  Augustus,  N.B. 

BOOKS  IN  CHAINS  (8th  S.  iv.  287,  452  ;  v.  175). 
— A  copy  of  Comber's  '  Companion  to  the  Temple,' 
wanting  the  first  168  pages,  was  chained  to  a  desk 
in  the  old  Subdeanery  Church  at  Chichester.  This 
now  remains  in  the  Cathedral  library  there,  bat  is 
ignored  by  Blades. 

C.   E.   GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 


ENOCH  (8th  S.  vii.  68).— Is  it  exactly  the  case       CROMWELL   IN   WALES  (8th  S.  vii.  1,  191).— 
that  Bruce  "  sent "  a  copy  of  the  MS.  to  Paris  ?  Is  it ,  MR.  C.  LEESON  PRINCE  appears  to  belong  to  that 
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rather  numerous  class  of  persons  who  imagine  that 
Cromwell  is  responsible  for  anything  done  by  any- 
body from  1640  to  1658.  Cromwell  had  no  more 
to  do  with  the  ordinance  establishing  the  directory 
in  1646  than  Mr.  Balfour  has  to  do  with  Sir  W. 
Harcourt's  last  budget  establishing  the  death 
duties.  It  was  the  act  of  his  political  opponents, 
the  Presbyterians.  SAMUEL  R.  GARDINER. 

EDWARD  BACON,  M.P.  (8th  S.  vi.  407,  518  ; 
vii.  53). — At  the  last  reference  it  is  stated  that 
this  Edward  Bacon  was  descended  from  Edward 
Bacon,  of  Shrubland.  Both  MB.  W.  D.  PINK  and 
MB.  HOLCOMBE  INGLEBY  describe  Edward  Bacon, 
of  Shrubland,  as  the  third  son  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  the  Lord  Keeper.  According  to  my  copy 
of  the  pedigree,  it  appears  his  first  wife,  Jane 
Fernley,  bore  him  Sir  Nicholas,  the  premier 
baronet  of  Redgrave,  and  Sir  Butts,  the  first 
baronet  of  Mildenhall ;  and  his  second  wife,  Anne 
Cook,  bore  Anthony,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  (who  died  in  his  father's  lifetime),  and 
Sir  Francis  Lord  Verulam. 

J.  BARHAM  SAFFORD. 

Parkshot,  Richmond. 

PICTURE  OF  KING  CHARLES  I.  (8111  S.  vi.  407 ; 
vii.  17). — This  picture,  in  St.  Botolpb,  Bishopsgate 
Street,  is  described  in  '  A  New  View  of  London," 
1708,  as  being 

"a  fine  spacious  piece  of  painting,  representing  King 
Charles  the  First  in  his  royal  robes  at  his  devotion,  with 
hia  right  hand  on  his  brest,  and  his  left  holding  a  crown 
of  thorns,  and  a  scrole,  on  which  are  the  words :  '  Christo 
Tracto,'  and  by  the  crown  at  his  feet  these  words : 
1  Mundi  Calco,  Splendidam  at  Gravem.'  In  a  book 
which  lies  expanded  before  him  are  these  words  :  '  In 
Verbo  tuo '  on  the  left-hand  page,  and  on  the  right, 
'  Spes  mea.'  Above  him  is  a  glory,  with  the  rays  dart- 
ing on  his  Majesty's  head,  and  the  words,  '  Asperam  ei 
Levem ';  and  in  the  ray, '  Coeli  specto.'  At  the  bottom 
of  the  picture,  in  letters  of  gold  :  '  Carolus  I.,  "  Of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy,"  Heb.  xi.  38;  "Ecce  specta- 
culum  dignum,  ad  quod  respiciat  Deus  operi  suo  intentus 
Vir  fortis  cum  mala  fortuna  compositus,"  Sen.  "De 
Provia,"  c.  2.'  On  another  ray,  shining  on  his  heac 
toward  the  back  part,  these  words :  '  Clarior  E  Tenebris. 
Behind  his  back  is  a  ship  tossed  on  the  sea  by  severa 
storms,  and  these  words :  '  Immota  triumphans.'  Also 
'  Nescit  naufragium  virtus '  and  '  Creacit  sub  pondere 
virtus.' " 

From  inquiries  made  of  the  Rector  of  St.  Botolph 
I  learn  that  at  a  recent  decoration  of  the  church 
an  expert  reported  that  the  painting  was  of  no 
merit  or  value,  and  as  it  would  probably  cost  som 
70L  to  SOL  to  renovate  it,  it  was  removed  ant 
destroy  d.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

'  BLUNDERS  OF  A  BIG  WIG,'  ANONYMOUS  (4*1 
S.  viii.  326  ;  8th  S.  vii.  14,  109).— I  am  sorry  tha 
the  honoured  name  of  Dr.  Lardner  has  been  intro 
duced  into  this  controversy  as  a  "  frightful  ex 
ample."  Is  PROF.  TOMLINSON  quite  sure  of  hi 


round  when  he  states  that  Lardner  "  got  into 
cientific  difficulties  by  writing  a  paper  in  the 
fonthly  Review  to  prove  mathematically  that 
team  navigation  between  England  and  the  United 
States  was  impossible "  1  I  trow  not  ;  for  on 
eferring  to  that  useful  and  entertaining  work, 
The  Museum  of  Science  and  Arb,'  edited  by 
)ionysius  Lardner,  D.C.L.  (1856),  vol.  ix.  pp.  117- 

19,  I  find  the  good  doctor  protesting  against  this 
ibel.  He  traces  its  source  to  a  speech  delivered 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Bristol 
m  Aug.  25,  1837,  and  copies  a  report  of  that 
peech  from  the  Times  of  Aug.  27,  1837,  to  prove 
hat,  so  far  from  asserting  that  the  Atlantic  voyage 
>y  steam  was  impossible,  he  distinctly  affirmed  the 
iontrary.  In  a  foot-note  Dr.  Lardner  mentions  th 
notices  of  his  speech  "substantially  the  sam 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  Monthly 

Chronicle,  and  other  periodicals  of  that  date." 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  the  Mont 
Review  referred  to  by  PROF.  TOMLINSON  might 
include  in  the  list  of  "  other  periodicals,"  for  afte 
reading  Lardner's  statement  one  can  hardly  imagine 
;hat  he  ever  wrote  a  special  article  on  the  subject 
For  that  magazine.  The  whole  thing  looks  like  a 
somewhat  questionable  bon  mot,  and,  in  the  face  of 
Dr.  Lardner's  emphatic  denial,  should,  1  think,  long 
ere  this  have  been  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of 
bis  magnificent  reputation.  JOHN  T,  PAGE. 


5,  Capel  Terrace,  Southend-on-Sea. 


LUTHER'S  CUP  (8th  S.  vii.  128).— In  the  Standard 
of  Nov.  8,  1892,  appeared  an  account  of  "  Luther's 
goblet"  from  "our  correspondent  "  at  Berlin  : — 

'  It  is  a  goblet  of  silver,  with  a  lid,  gilt  all  over,  and 
its  Gothic  form  and  decorations  are  in  pretty  close 
harmony  with  the  style  in  Germany  about  the  year 

1520 It  was  carefully  examined  lately  by  an  authority 

on  such  matters  (Prof.  Lessing,  of  Berlin),  who  published 
the  result  of  his  investigation  in  the  '  Annals  of  the 

Royal  Prussian  Collections  of  Art.' The  goblet  must 

have  been  made  at  Augsburg,  for  it  bears  the  silver 
stamp  of  that  city,  the  pine-cone.  On  the  edge  of  the 
foot-plate  ia  engraved  the  dedication,  '  The  honourable 
University  of  the  Electoral  town  of  Wittenberg  presents 
this  wedding-gift  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  and  his  bride, 
Kethe  von  Bore.  Anno  1525.  Die  Martis  post  festum 

Johannis  Babtistas.' [Here  follows  the  history  of  all 

that  is  known  of  the  goblet  after  Luther's  death.] 

There  is  a  copy  of  it  by  the  Court  goldsmith,  Vollgold, 
in  the  Industrial  Art  Museum  in  Berlin." 

It  would  be  a  kindness  if  some  one  would  see 
whether  Prof.  Lessing  has  referred  to  the  human 
figure  on  the  dish,  and  inform  us  what  he  has  said 
about  it.  H.  G.  GRIFFINHOOFE. 

34,  St.  Petersburg  Place,  W. 

KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS  AND  THE  "CREDO"  (8th 
S.  vii.  68, 138).— MR.  MARSHALL  is  hardly  correct 
in  referring  to  1st  S.  vi.  360.  The  custom  there 
mentioned  is  the  simple  drawing  of  swords, 
whereas  the  important  point  in  that  related  by 
A.  C.  S.  is  the  sheathing  them  at  the  mention  of 
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our  Lord's  name.  And  unless  this  refers  to  the 
idea  expressed  in  the  title  "  Prince  of  Peace,"  I 
do  not  know  what  it  means. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 
Longford,  Coventry. 

TnscuLUM  UNIVERSITY  (8th  S.  vi.  209,  273, 
333,  436  ;  vii.  36). — It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
get  a  charter  for  a  college  in  any  State  ;  and  as 
every  town  and  every  religious  denomination 
wishes  to  have  a  college  of  its  own,  the  number 
of  institutions  empowered  to  grant  degrees  reached 
in  1890  to  the  large  number  of  430.  Nearly  all 
are  only  high  schools  in  reality  ;  but  if  there  is 
ever  any  opposition  in  the  legislature  to  the 
granting  of  a  charter,  on  the  ground  that  the 
proposed  institution  has  not  the  prospect  of  enough 
endowment  or  a  sufficient  number  of  students  to 
enable  it  to  take  a  high  position,  the  answer  is 
always  that  Harvard  and  Yale  grew  into  greatness 
from  very  small  beginnings,  and  that  no  monopoly 
in  education  should  be  allowed.  Some  have  not 
been  able  to  make  a  start  at  all,  so  that  the  college 
only  existed  on  paper.  One  result  of  this  free 
trade  in  charters  is  that  the  letters  B.A.,  &c. ,  are 
not  used  after  a  man's  name ;  but  if  he  has  a  degree 
from  an  institution  of  any  consequence,  the  fact  is 
stated  at  full  length  if  he  dies,  runs  for  office, 
advertises  for  pupils,  or  is  for  any  other  reason 
given  a  notice  in  the  papers.  In  regard  to  the 
sale  of  degrees,  the  only  case  I  ever  heard  of  was 
that  of  a  Mr.  Buchanan.  He  got  a  charter  for 
"  The  University  of  Philadelphia,"  and  sold 
medical  diplomas  in  Germany.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia,  has  the  largest 
medical  school  in  this  country,  and  as  foreigners 
thought  the  diplomas  came  from  that  institution, 
Mr.  Buchanan  did  a  good  business  for  a  time  ; 
then  he  was  put  in  gaol  for  two  years.  When  he 
came  out  he  resumed  trade  at  the  old  stand,  then 
served  another  term  in  prison,  and  after  that  dis- 
appeared, taking  his  university  with  him.  There 
was  formerly  a  connexion,  which  no  longer  exists, 
between  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  Harvard, 
and  between  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  Yale. 
The  States  west  of  Ohio  have  gone  back  to  the 
old  system,  and  have  each  a  university  under 
State  control.  This  has  sometimes  caused  inter- 
ference with  the  course  of  study.  In  Kansas  the 
legislature  ordered  bimetallism  and  protection  to 
be  taught ;  and  last  year  in  Illinois  the  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  was  tried  and  acquitted,  by 
a  committee,  on  the  charge  of  teaching  Socialism. 
0.  H.  DARLINGTON. 

MAJOR  JOHN  FAIRFAX  (8th  S.  vi.  448  ;  vii.  15, 
58).— In  the  event  of  MR.  DRURY  not  having 
received  earlier  information,  I  would  refer  him 
for  names  of  military  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  the  '  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Officers 
of  the  Indian  Army  from  the  Year  1760  to  the 


Year  1834  inclusive,  corrected  to  Sept.  30,  1837, 
compiled  and  edited  by  Messrs.  Dodwell  & 
Miles,  East  Indian  army  agents,  69,  Cornhill 
(Longmans,  1838).  I  am  not  aware  that  the  Com- 
pany ever  equipped  any  regiment  of  their  cavalry 
as  hussars.  The  description  of  the  portrait  does 
not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Major  Fairfax 
belonged  to  such  a  regiment.  I  cannot  trace  him 
in  the  Fairfax  pedigrees  to  which  I  have  access. 
Possibly  MR.  DRURY  may  find  some  information 
in  Mrs.  Gary's '  Fairfaxes  of  England  and  America.' 
May  I  add  the  irrelevant  remark  that  Thomas, 
Lord  Fairfax,  fifth  Baron,  was,  if  I  remember 
right,  the  first  colonel  of  the  3rd  Dragoons,  now' 
3rd  Hussars  ?  KILLIGREW. 

Tenerife. 

TCDELEY  PARISH  REGISTER  (8th  S.  vi.  468). — 
If  the  registers  were  lost  about  the  date  indicated 
by  0.  P.  M.  there  is,  I  fear,  but  very  slight  pro- 
bability of  their  recovery.  Has  your  correspon- 
dent communicated  with  the  Baroness  le  De- 
spencer,  the  patron  of  the  living  ?  An  advertise- 
ment or  letter  in  a  local  or  county  paper,  such  as 
the  Kentish  Chronicle,  might  possibly  be  of  some 
advantage.  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

DANTEIAKA  (8th  S.  i.  4,  113 ;  ii.  22 ;  v.  162, 
269,  481  ;  vii.  44). — A  correspondent  has  recently 
called  my  attention  to  '  Inferno,'  canto  xvii.  22 : — 

Lo  bevero  s'  assetta  a  far  sua  guerra  : 
and  remark?, — 

"I  think  the  description  of  an  animal  hunting  his 
prey  half  on  land  and  half  in  water  would  suit  the  otter 
much  better  than  the  beaver.  I  suppose  one  ought 
hardly  to  suggest  that  Dante  nods;  and  I  see  you  in  your 
translation  use  the  word  '  beaver ';  but  as  Dante  had  (I 
suppose)  no  personal  experience  of  animals  on  the 
Danube,  is  it  not  possible  he  made  a  slip  1 " 

On  referring  to  the  notes  of  my  Barlow  lecture 
on  this  canto,  I  find  this  correction  :  "The  beaver 
does  not  live  on  fish.  Dante  probably  meant  the 
otter." 

Dante  students  fondly  imagined  that  the  Scar- 
tazzini  edition  of  the  Florentine  poet  would  supply 
most  of  the  deficiencies  of  former  commentators  ; 
but  in  testing  this  edition  the  human  hand  is 
only  too  recognizable,  the  single  note  on  the 
passage  in  question  being  the  following  piece  of 
mediaeval  fiction  : — 

"  Dicitur  de  bivero  animali,  quod  cum  cauda  piscatur 
mittendo  ipsam  in  aquam  et  ipsam  agitando,  ex  cujus 
pinguedine  resultant  guttae  ad  modum  olei,  et  dum  pisces 
ad  eas  veniunt,  tune  se  reyolvendo  eos  capit.  Et  hoc  eat 
in  Alemannia  superiors,  inter  Theutonicos  lurcos,  idest 
golosos.  Petr.  Dantis."* 
Witte,  '  Erlauterungen,'  has  a  similar  note. 

The  interesting  note  (ante,  p.  146)  by  MART 
AGNES  GOODIER  on  the  line — 

*  The  latter  part  of  this  quotation  is  obscure. 
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Si  che  il  pie  fermo  sempre  era  il  piu  basao, 

'  Inferno,'  canto  i.  I.  30, 

seems  to  call  for  a  short  notice.  The  sense  of  the 
passage  has  been  tortured  by  the  commentators 
into  figurative,  allegorical,  and  even  moral  mean- 
ings. Thus  Scartazzini's  only  note  does  not  deal 
with  the  common  sense  of  the  passage,  but  with 
the  meaning  one  might  suppose  the  student  would 
be  better  without : — 

"  D'  uomo  cbe  sale,  il  pie  che  muove  e  eempre  piu  alto 
fuor  che  nel  primo  atto  del  muovere.  Qui  aigninca  che, 
venendo  da  male  a  bene,  il  deaiderio  si  poaa  troppo  sulla 
memoria  del  paasato." 

In  a  little  volume  of  selections  from  Dante,  with 
notes  by  H.  B.  Cotterill,  B.A.  (1874),  the  author 
quotes  three  explanations  of  the  line  in  question, 
concerning  the  first  of  which  he  says  that  the 
statement  that  a  man  rests  his  weight  longest  on 
the  lower  foot  is  not  true.  (Dante  does  not  say 
this,  but  it  may  be  inferred.)  The  second  is,  that 
as  Dante  elsewhere  uses  "mano  manca"  and 
"mano  stanca,"i.e.  the  weary  hand,  for  the  left 
hand,  so  here  he  uses  "pi&  fermo"  for  the  right 
foot,  and  means  that  he  was  ascending  the  slope 
slantwise  and  to  the  right,  in  which  case  he  would 
necessarily  keep  his  right  foot  below  the  left. 
(Here  the  commentator  seems  to  be  wiser  than  the 
poet.)  The  third  is  that  he  merely  means  that  he 
was  walking  with  great  timidity  and  circumspec- 
tion. (What  justifies  this  conclusion  ?) 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  rendering  this  and 
similar  passages,  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  is 
likely  to  be  the  only  true  one.  In  Rossetti's 
translation  ('  Inferno,'  1865)  the  line  runs  thus  : — 

So  that  the  firm  foot  was  the  lower  still. 
To  which  is  appended  the  following  note  :  "  This 
line  indicates,  in  a  rather  indirect  manner,  that 
Dante  was  ascending  the  hill." 

My  translation  (1877)  gives  : — 

Making  the  firm  foot  aye  below  remain. 
And  in  a  note  :   "In  climbing  a  hill  slowly  the 
body  rests  longest  on  the  hinder  foot." 

My  late  friend  Warburton  Pike  (1881)  has  :— 

Aye  setting  one  foot  higher  than  that  at  rest. 
But  this  does  not  seem  to  me  to  express  the  mean- 
ing of  the  original.  C.  TOMLINSON. 

Highgate,  N. 

It  has  always  been  the  fashion  to  overpraise 
Cary  ;  now  I  suppose  it  will  go  the  other  way,  and 
we  shall  run  him  down  too  much.  But  let  us 
take  the  triplet,  vii.  99  : — 

Or  discendiamo  omai  a  maggior  pieta  : 
Gia  ogni  stella  cade,  che  saliva 
Quando  mi  moase,  e  '1  troppo  atar  si  vieta. 
Lamennais,  in  bis  generally  excellent  prose  render- 
ing, gives  it  as  Gary  does  : — 

"  Maintenant  nous  deacendona  la  ou  a'emeut  une  plus 
grande  pitie.  Deja  lea  etoilea  qui  momaient  quand  je 
partia  a'abaiasent,  et  defendant  de  trop  a'arreter." 


r.  C.  Wright  gives  it  as  the  sinking  star  "  forbids 
us  to  remain."  Longfellow,  who  was  strong  in 
lalian,  renders  the  whole  thus  : — 

Let  ua  descend  now  unto  greater  woe  ; 
Already  sinks  each  atar  that  waa  ascending 
When  I  set  out,  and  loitering  is  forbidden. 
lere  let  me  remark  that  the  American  poet  was 
under  no  difficulty,  for  he  discarded  rhyme  in  his 
version    of   the    great    Italian.      Carlyle's  prose 
version  runs,  "And  to  stay  too  long  is  not  per- 
mitted." I  fail,  after  all  these  instances,  to  see  that 
there  is  any  very  great  force  in  Lombardi's  com- 
ments on  the  passage.    Its  value  seems  to  me  to 
"ie  only  in  quoting  those  beautiful  words  of  Virgil's 
'suadentque  cadentia  sidera  somnos."     If  this  be 
so  Cary  needs  no  apology  whatever;  but  he  shoulc 
not  have  written : — 

And  forbids 
Too  long  our  tarrying. 

[t  should  certainly  have  run  "our  too  long  tarry 
ing." 

But  what  are  we  to  say  to  PROF.  TOMLINSON'J 
rendering,  which  is  not  excellent  even  in  rhythm 
and  is  really  ungrammatical  in  structure.     "W 
are  forbidden,"  if  you  like,  but  "  we're  forbade  "  i 
a  license  which  could   not  be  allowed  even  t 
Milton.    Without  rhyme— which  of  course  make 
it  very  easy— I  should  like  to  turn  it  thus  : — 
Let  ua  descend  now  to  the  aeat  of  deeper  woe  : 
Behold  !  the  stars  drop  down,  that  mounted  as  I  cam< 
And  here  to  stand  for  long  is  not  permitted  us. 

The  passage  seems  to  me  clearly  to  show  that,  as 
they  have  been  already  six  hours  upon  the  road, 
time  presses,  for  the  stars  once  orient  have  topped 
the  meridian,  and  are  westering  now. 

C.  A.  WARD. 
Chingford  Hatch,  E. 


REFERENCE  WANTED  (8th  S.  vii.  67). — 
"  Proinde  quod  aerpens  cur  hoc  fecerit  non  est  inte 
rogatua,  potest  videri,  quod  non  ipse  utique  id  in  sua 
natura  et  voluntate  fecerat ;  §ed  diabolua  de  illo  et  per 
ilium  et  in  illo  fuerat  operatus,  qui  jam  ex  peccato 
impietatis  et  superbiae  ause  igni  deatinatus  fuerat  aempi- 
terno."— S.  Auguatin.  'De  Genesi  ad  Literam,' lib.  xi. 
cap.  xxxvi. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

ENQUIRER  will  find  the  passage  which  he  seeks 
in  St.  Augustine, '  De  Genesi  ad  Litteram,'  lib',  xi. 
cap.  xxxvi.  This  is  the  reference  in  Migne's 
'  Patrologia  Latina,'  torn,  xxxiv.  449 ;  but  in  the 
folio  Benedictine  edition  of  St.  Augustine  (Paris, 
1680)  the  reference  is  lib.  xi.  cap.  xlix. 

OSWALD  HUNTER  BLAIR,  O.S.B. 

Fort  Augustua,  N.B. 

"IF,"  MEANING    "WHETHER"  (8th   S.  vi.  309). 

—Whether  "if"  be  good  in  prose  is  perhaps  a 
matter  on  which  opinions  may  differ.  Its  use  in 
the  sense  indicated  is  not,  I  should  think,  un- 
common colloquially.  Ogilvie  gives  as  one  of  its 
meanings,  "Whether  or  not."  But  Dr.  Cobban 
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Brewer,  in  his  work  on  '  Errors  of   Speech  and 
Spelling,'  does  not  favour  the  usage. 

'"If  for  whether  is  not  [he  says]  agreeable  to  modern 
usage,  hence   the   following    sentences    are  not    to  be 
imitated  : — 
Uncertain,  if  [whether}  by  augury  or  chance. — Dryden. 

'Noah  sent  forth  a  dove to  see  if  the  waters  were 

abated.' — Genesis  viii.  8." 

According  to  Dr.  Brewer, — 

"  This  use  of  if  is  according  to  Latin  idiom  '  visum  si 
domi  sis.'  'sinito  ambulare  si  foris,  si  intus  volent.'" — 
Plau., '  Capt.,'  I.  ii.  5. 

C.  P.  HALE. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 
Canterbury  Marriage  Licences.     Second  Series,    1619- 

1660.    Edited  by  Joseph  Meadows  Cowper.  (Privately 

printed.) 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago  we  congratulated  the  genealogist 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  first  series,  1518-1618,  of  the 
'  Canterbury  Marriage  Licences,'  edited  by  the  earnest  and 
indefatigable  antiquary  Mr.  J.  M.  Cowper,  whose  work 
in  preserving  the  registers  of  what  we  assume  to  be  his 
native  city  has  won  well-merited  recognition.  The  hope 
we  then  expressed  that  Mr.  Cowper  would  find  en- 
couragement to  persevere  in  his  task  is  so  far  granted  that 
a  second  part,  extending  the  period  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Restoration,  now  sees  the  light,  and  that  a  third  period, 
carrying  it  further  forward  to  1723  is  in  active  pre- 
paration. Two  further  volumes  will  be  necessary  to 
take  the  information  up  to  1700,  at  which  date  the 
editor  thinks  the  chief  interest  in  the  allegations  ceases. 
The  present  volume,  like  its  predecessor,  is  limited  to 
a  hundred  and  eight  copies,  the  majority  of  which  are 
in  the  hands  of  subscribers,  so  that  for  the  few  remain- 
ing copies  of  what  is  sure  to  be  a  scarce  book  speedy 
application  is  necessary.  Though  the  period  covered  in 
the  later  volume  is  ten  years  less  than  that  in  its  pre- 
decessors, its  bulk  is  more  than  double,  extending  to  over 
twelve  hundred  double-columned  pages.  On  the  value 
of  the  service  rendered  by  those  who  place  beyond  reach 
of  destruction  registers  of  great  and  augmenting  value 
and  influence  it  is  needless  to  speak.  In  Notes  and 
Queries  the  idea,  if  it  did  not  take  there  its  birth,  has 
been  constantly  fostered.  For  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Cowper  is  accomplishing  his  task,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  place-names  are  dealt  with,  and  other  similar 
matters,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  notice  on  the  first 
series,  which  appeared  8th  S.  ii.  99.  Instead  of  a  mere 
repetition  it  is  more  remunerative,  as  well  as  more 
interesting,  to  regard  some  of  the  curious  features  which 
the  editor  has  himself  in  his  forewords  extracted.  Kent, 
it  is  known,  from  its  immediate  proximity  to  the  Con- 
tinent and  for  many  other  evident  causes,  remains  the 
most  interesting  of  English  counties  on  matters  such  as 
names  ;  and  though  the  interest  extends  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  county— embracing,  in  fact,  the  entire 
country  and  even  France  —  the  central  interest  is,  of 
course,  Kentish.  Waves  of  feeling  there  are  earlier  in 
date  of  their  manifestation  in  Kent  than  in  more 
northern  shires,  where,  perhaps,  they  were  more  potent 
and  lingered  for  a  longer  space.  It  is  curious  thus  to 
trace  the  Puritan  influence,  which  at  this  period  was 
naturally  strong.  Names  such  as  Banyan  selected  for 
the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress '  — Faith,  Patience,  Charity— 
were  not  monopolized  by  the  Puritans.  Godly  Edwardes, 
Hopestill  Tilden,  Redeemed  Compton,  Remember  Death 
Cowper,  and  Repentance  Garrett— the  last  name  very 


suggestive  of  sackcloth  and  ashes — smack  distinctly  of 
the  conventicle.  Booz  Parker  is  curiously  a  feminine 
name.  Other  names  are  Abovehope  Sharpie,  Bruno 
Disbro,  Carsamera  Mathews,  Decmos  Goldie,  Egidia 
Tarseels,  Emblem  Wright,  Fortunatus  Gray,  and  Joy  Star. 
Asgodwill  Kingismyll  (son  of  a  vicar  of  Milton)  suggests 
resignation  under  oppression.  Attained  Smith,  Bethank- 
ful  Cunny,  and  Honour  the  Lord  Lorde  are  curious. 
Hamlet  Page,  buried  at  Harbledown  in  1563,  a  year 
before  Shakspeare's  birth,  combines  strangely  two  Shak- 
spearian  characters.  Lament,  Doubtful,  Desolate,  Ipb- 
teph,  Repentance,  are  names  bestowed,  probably  in  re- 
probation of  maternal  misdoing,  upon  illegitimate 
children.  Mr.  Cowper's  second  instalment  merits  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  a  third.  The  list  of  subscribers  includes 
many  names  familiar  to  readers  of  Notes  and  Queries. 
The  volume  is  handsomely  printed. 

Walks  near  Edinburgh.  By  Margaret  Warrender.  Re- 
vised and  corrected.  (Edinburgh,  Douglas.) 
STARTING  from  her  own  ancient  and  historic  house  of 
Bruntisfield — the  last  of  the  old  houses  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Edinburgh  which  is  still  inhabited  by  its 
owEer — Miss  Warrender,  the  author  of  the  '  Humes  of 
Polwarth,'  leads  the  reader  through  the  romantic  spots, 
threatening  soon  to  degenerate  into  suburbs,  which  still 
exist  within  four  or  five  •'miles  of  Edinburgh  town." 
Whatever  legends,  generally  grim  and  ghostly,  cling  to 
spots  or  nouses,  and  whatever  ballads  commemorate  past 
deeds  she  collects,  of  the  prettiest  or  most  picturesque 
places  and  buildings  her  pencil  preserves  the  aspects, 
and  all  the  historic  and  antiquarian  information  acces- 
sible she  transmits.  Her  task  is  thus  supplemental  to 
that  accomplished  by  Chambers,  Wilson,  and  others. 
She  aims,  indeed,  at  nothing  more  than  being  a  pleasant 
companion  to  those  who  choose  to  ramble  in  the  environs 
of  Auld  Reekie.  Those  who  know  how  heroically  savas-e, 
picturesque,  and  turbulent  is  all  Scotch  history,  will  be 
prepared  to  find  that  very  much  of  romance  and  terror 
clings  to  the  spots  depicted.  Miss  Warrender's  own 
Edinburgh  house  of  Bruntisfield  has  a  secret  chamber, 
comparatively  recently  discovered,  with  ashes  still  in  tha 
grate  and  with  blood-stains  on  the  floor,  entitling  it  to  its 
appellation  of  "  The  Ghost  Chamber."  Ghost  chambers 
are,  it  is  needless  to  say,  common  enough  throughout 
the  district  explored.  Close  to  Bruntisfield,  but  now 
swept  away,  was  the  mound  on  which  James  I.  stood 
to  review  his  army  preparatory  to  the  expedition  which 
was  to  end  at  Flodden.  Among  the  ballads  which  Mies 
Warrender  quotes  is  Dobell's  '  Keith  of  Ravelston,'  a 
modern  work  with  no  known  historic  basis,  but  inspired 
with  much  imagination  and  poetry.  '  The  Marchioness 
of  Douglas'  which  she  gives  differs  from  any  version 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  Students  of  the  mystica 
and  members  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
should  read  what  is  said  of  Caroline  Park,  otherwise 
Royston,  or  of '  The  Conversion  of  Jean  Livingston '  (Lady 
Warri-ton).  The  book,  which  has  already  reached  a 
second  edition,  will  be  prodigal  of  delight  to  the  folk- 
lorist  and  the  student  of  past  times. 

The  Troubadours  and  Courts  of  Love.  By  John  Frederick 

Rowbotham,  M,A.  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.) 
WITH  this  able  work  on  some  famous  features  of 
mediaeval  life  begins  a  new  series,  edited  by  Kenelm 
D.  Cotes,  M.A.,  to  be  called  "The  Social  England 
Series."  Of  series  there  is  no  end.  Judging,  however, 
from  the  opening  volume,  the  present  fully  justifies  its 
appearance,  asd  will  throw  light  upon  many  imperfectly 
known  aspects  of  early  English  life.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  case  of  a  man  known  as  the  historian  of 
music,  the  musical  aspects  of  the  troubadour  life  receive 
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their  full  share  of  attention,  the  notation  being  in  some 
cages  given.  In  spite  of  some  clumsinesses  of  style 
the  book  is  readable,  valuable,  and  scholarly,  and  sup- 
plies a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  the  wandering  trouba- 
dour, accompanied  by  his  jongleurs.  In  the  case  of  the 
Courts  of  Love  Mr.  Rowbotham  shews  how  dangerous 
an  influence  was  exercised  by  these  institutions,  the  re- 
compense expected  by  the  lover  and  awarded  by  the 
court  being  such  as  interfered  gravely  with  the  rights 
of  husbands.  A  course  of  behaviour  blameless  so  far  as 
fidelity  is  concerned,  and  with  something  poetical  and 
touching  even  in  its  most  extravagant  aspects,  had 
under  its  "punctilious  etiquette  of  love-making"  a 
"perilous  element."  It  did  not  "cease  at  symbols  and 
idle  declarations,  but  marched  inflexibly  forward  to  the 
complete  mastery  of  the  science."  This  is  wisely  and 
well  said.  Perhaps  the  most  striking,  certainly  the 
saddest,  part  of  the  volume  is  the  description  of  the  fall 
of  the  troubadours.  In  a  comparison  between  Adam  de 
Ros,  an  English  troubadour,  and  Dante,  Mr.  Rowbotham 
is  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  Englishman.  In  his,  Adam 
de  Ros's  '  St.  Paul's  Visit  to  Hell '  he  sees  the  whole  of 
the  Divina  Commedia  "anticipated  and  displayed." 
With  all  the  courage  of  his  convictions  he  declares  that 
the  reader  of  this  poem  (still  in  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum)  is  apt  to  say,  "Dante  must  have  read  this 
poem.  He  has  read  it;  he  has  plagiarized  it;  and  he 
wears  laurels  which  by  rights  [sic]  should  belong  to  an 
ill-used  and  unjustly  treated  genius."  With  this  startling 
utterance  we,  like  him,  will  "  leave  critics  of  the  Italian 
master — too  numerous,  alas  !  and  too  bigoted  already  " 
— to  deal.  Mr.  Rowbotham's  book  is  capitally  illus- 
trated and  is  in  all  respects  welcome.  It  ushers  in  a 
series  with  which  the  student  is  likely  to  be  warmly 
concerned. 

Essays,  Dialogues,  and  Thoughts  of  Count  Giacomo 
Leopardi.  Translated  by  Major  -  General  Patrick 
M  ax  well.  (Scott.) 

IT  is  pleasant  to  have  some  of  the  most  representative 
of  Leopardi's  prose  works  in  an  edition  so  attractive  in 
all  respects  as  that  General  Maxwell  has  given  us.  The 
selection  is  excellent,  the  translation  faultless.  Add  to 
this  that  the  appearance  of  the  volume  is  beautiful,  and 
almost  everything  is  said  to  commend  the  work  to 
perusal.  General  Maxwell's  introduction  and  biography 
are  to  most  English  readers  indispensable  to  thecomplete 
understanding  of  what  follows.  Leopardi's  pessimism 
springs,  like  most  similar  work,  from  ill  health  and  un- 
fortunate surroundings.  Much  truth  underlies  his 
satire  of  humanity  and  his  arraignment  of  things.  But 
because  there  is  much  truth  in  statements  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  are  all  true.  A  healthy  mind  can  peruse 
Leopardi,  appraise  his  work,  and  shake  off  the  gloom  it 
is  calculated  to  inspire.  While,  however,  we  advise  all 
to  read  a  book  such  as  this,  we  counsel  a  subsequent 
plunge  into  something  breezier,  healthier,  and  in  all 
respects  more  beneficial. 

Corrected  Impressions.    Essays  on  Victorian  Writers.  By 

George  Saintsbury.    (Heinemann.)  t 

MR.  t-AiNTSBUKT  is  one  of  the  sanest,  best,  and  most 
convincing  of  literary  critics.  We  find  ourselves  in  con- 
stant accord  with  his  views,  and  we  have  long  been  de- 
lighted with  bis  style.  In  this  pleasant  and  most  read- 
able volume  he  compares  with  later  impressions  his 
original  views  concerning  the  great  English  writers  who 
have  come  under  his  observation — Thackeray,  Tennyson, 
Carlyle,  Swinburne,  Macaulay,  Browning,  Dickens, 
Arnold,  Morris,  Ruskin,  George  Eliot,  Charlotte  Bronte, 
and  Trollope.  Everything  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  to  say  on 
literature  is  valuable,  and  most  of  these  papers — all  of 
them  in  two  parts— are  admirable.  We  are  best  pleased 


of  all  with  that  on  William  Morris.  Some  remarkably 
just  things  are  said  of  George  Eliot  and  the  influence  on 
her  writings  of  her  life-partner.  Where  all  is  so  excel- 
lent, however,  it  is  difficult  to  select,  and  our  advice  is 
to  read  the  book.  No  reader  of  taste  who  begins  its 
perusal  will  leave  it  unfinished. 

The  Life   of  John  Milton.     By  David  Masson,  M. 

Index  Volume.    (Macmillan  &  Co.) 
THE  appearance  of  the  index  volume  to  Prof.  Masson'g 
'  Milton  '  will  be  welcomed  by  students  of  that  erudite  ai 
valuable  work,  the  worth  of  which  it  greatly  augmen 
A  truly  noble  index,  it  may  claim  to  be  one  of  the  m 
comprehensive  of  modern  times.    Its  accomplishment  i 
due,  the  professor  tells  us,  to  three  members  of  his  houi 
hold,  "  conjointly  or  in  succession."     To  these  it  h 
obviously  been  a  work  of  love.    The  scale  is  shown  ii 
saying  that  the  letter  C  alone  occupies  over  forty  double 
column  octavo  pages.     That  letter,  however,  include 
Charles  I.  and  II.  and  Cromwell.     We  congratulate  01 
its  appearance  the  possessors  of  the  work  to  which  it  i 
the  indispensable  complement. 

The  Clergy  Directory  and  Parish  Guide,  1895.     (J.  £ 

Phillips.) 

DURING  twenty-five  years  '  The  Clergy  Directory  an 
Parish  Guide  '  has  won  its  way  steadily  up  in  publi 
estimation,  until  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  valued  an 
indispensable  works  of  reference.  Its  arrangement  i 
admirably  simple,  and  its  information  wholly  trusi 
worthy.  After  many  years'  experience  we  are  in  a  pos 
tion  to  speak  to  its  merits. 


ta  ftamzyovtotnts. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices 

OK  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  bui 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate," 

PATRICK  MAXWELL  ("Cold  Chisel").  — "A  strong 
chisel,  entirely  of  iron  or  steel,  highly  tempered,  so  as  to 
cut  cold  iron  (French  ciseau  d  froid),  so  called  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  ciseau  a  chaud,  or  blacksmith's 
chisel  for  cutting  hot  iron,  which,  as  it  becomes  itself 
hot  in  the  process,  is  held  by  a  withe  or  other  temporary 
handle  "('N.  E.  D.'). 

R.  H.  THORNTON   ("  Tattering  a  Kip  ").— Making  a 
raid  on  a  lordel.     See  5lk  S.  ix.  117.  tWe  have  no  mi 
of  reproducing  the  monogram. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. — "  Henchman  "  appeared  8th  S. 
111.    "  Grove  End  "  and  "  luigo  "  not  traceable. 

ALFKED  GATTT  ("  Double  Genitive  "). — The  subject 
been  fully  discussed  in  '  N.  &  Q.'    See  4th  S.  xii. 
230,  249, 298,  455. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  " 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Advertisements  ai 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher " — at  the  Offi< 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  B.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  co 
muuicatioEs  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print; 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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WOLFE'S  GRANDFATHER. 

(See  5th  S.  viii.  88, 116, 158,  258  ;  6th  S.  vi.  536; 
7th  S.  i.  288,  372.) 

Since  the  publication  of  the  '  Life  of  Major- 
General  James  Wolfe,'  by  Mr.  Robert  Wright,  in 
1864,  the  missing  link  in  the  hero  of  Quebec's 
pedigree  has  been  searched  for  in  vain.  Mr. 
Wright  found,  on  good  authority,  a  great-grand- 
father for  his  hero  in  the  person  of  Capt.  George 
Woulfe,  of  Limerick,  who,  for  his  zeal  in  the  royalist 
cause,  was  one  of  the  few  exempted  from  the  am- 
nesty granted  to  the  Limerick  garrison  when  their 
city  was  taken,  by  Ireton,  in  1651.  It  has  already 
been  proved  that  the  proscribed  George  made 
good  his  retreat  from  Limerick,  and  so  escaped  the 
fate  of  his  brother  (Friar  Francis),  who  suffered 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Capt.  George 
is  said  to  have  settled  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  to  have  adopted  the  reformed  faith.  He  also 
dropped  the  u  from  his  surname  for  politic  reasons. 
We  are  told  that  "  a  few  years  "  after  these  events 
Capt.  George  Wolfe  married,  and  that  his  grandson 
was  Lieut.-Gener*l  Edward  Wolfe,  the  father  of 
the  heroic  James.  Now  it  has  been  proved  that 
Lieut. -General  Edward  Wolfe  was  born  in  1685. 
In  1686  I  find  an  "Edward  Wolfe"  serving  as 
lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards 
in  Ireland  ('  List  of  King  James's  Army  in  Ire- 


land, 1686,'  Add.  MS.  9762).  The  following 
year  this  same  Lieut.  Edward  Wolfe,  whom  I  take 
to  be  the  son  of  the  above  -  named  George 
Wolfe,  was  turned  out  of  the  Irish  army  by 
Tyrconnell  on  account  of  his  being  a  Protestant 
(Add.  MS.  28938,  fol.  314).  Following  up  this 
clue,  I  find  when  England  was  threatened  by 
a  Dutch  invasion  in  1688,  and  new  regiments  were 
levied  by  James  II.,  that  a  commission,  dated 
Oct.  1,  1688,  was  granted  to  "  Edward  Wolf "  to 
be  captain  of  an  independent  company  of  foot. 
This  officer  I  believe  to  be  the  identical  Lieut. 
Wolfe  turned  out  of  his  regiment  in  Ireland  in  1687 ; 
and  in  vol.  ii.  of  my  '  English  Army  Lists  and 
Commissions  Registers,'  1681-L714,  p.  181,  I 
have  given  his  subsequent  commission  (signed  by 
William  III.)  appointing  "Edward  Wolfe  to  be 
captain  of  that  company  in  Sir  George  St.  George's 
regiment  of  foot  whereof  Capt.  Richard  Tucker 
was  captain."  This  commission  was  dated  May  10, 
1689  ('  War  Office  Commission  Book,'  1258). 

The  spelling  of  the  name  without  an  e  in  the 
first-named  commission  (1688)  is  merely  due  to  the 
unfettered  orthography  of  the  time,  and,  as  will 
presently  appear,  the  first  commission  of  Lieut. - 
General  Edward  Wolfe  gives  the  name  without 
the  e  in  the  commission  entry  book  for  1702.  To 
continue  my  chain  of  evidence :  it  must  be  specially 
noted  that  Sir  George  St.  George,  the  colonel  of 
the  regiment  (the  old  17th  Foot)  to  which  Capt. 
Edward  Wolfe  was  appointed  in  May,  1689,  was 
a  zealous  Protestant,  and  had,  like  young  Wolfe, 
been  turned  out  of  the  Irish  army  on  account  of 
his  religion.  He  was  uncle  to  Capt.  Oliver  St. 
George,  of  the  Queen's  Dragoons,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  officers  to  go  over  from  James's  army  to 
William  of  Orange.  Capt.  Edward  Wolfe  served 
at  least  thirteen  years  in  St.  George's  regiment 
(afterwards  commanded  by  Sir  Matthew  Bridges, 
a  zealous  Irish  Protestant),  and  saw  service  at  the 
siege  of  Namur.  It  is  recorded  in  the  '  Records  of 
the  17th  Foot'  that  Capt.  Edward  Wolfe  was 
wounded  on  the  memorable  Aug.  30,  1695,  when 
the  breach  of  Terra  Nova  was  successfully  stormed 
by  the  British  infantry.  Wolfe's  commission  as 
captain  in  above  regiment  was  renewed  by  Queen 
Anne,  July  7,  1702  ('Military  Entry  Books,' 
Home  Office  Series,  vol.  v.).  On  March  10,  1702, 
a  commission  as  ensign  in  Viscount  Shannon's 
marines  was  given  to  Edward  Wolf  (sic),  who 
eventually  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general 
and  was  father  of  the  hero  of  Quebec.  In  1704 
an  ensign's  commission  was  also  given  to  Walter 
Wolf  (sic)  in  the  Earl  of  Orrery's  regiment  of  foot 
on  the  Irish  establishment  (Add.  MS.  9762). 
The  latter  was  younger  brother  to  Lieut.-General 
Edward  Wolfe,  and  is  said  to  have  died  at  a  great 
age  in  1771  ('  N.  &  Q.,'  7th  S.  i.  288).  When 
wills,  registers,  and  family  papers  fail  to  supply 
the  missing  link  in  the  pedigree  of  a  distinguished 
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personage  we  must,  perforce,  seek  other  aids. 
Putting  two  and  two  together,  it  may,  I  think,  be 
safely  surmised  that  Capt.  Edward  Wolfe,  of  the 
17th  Foot,  had  two  sons,  Edward  and  Walter,  and 
that  the  elder  was  General  James  Wolfe's  father. 

CHARLES  DALTON. 
32,  West  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 


SOURCE  OP  THE  PERSIAN  TALES  OF  '  LES 

M1LLE  ET  UN  JOURS.' 

(Continued  from  p.  164.) 

IV. 

Three  recitals  in  the  'Faraj,'  of  which  two  are 
also  found  in  Hubbi  (possibly  all  the  three),  are 
especially  noteworthy,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
foisted  into*'  Les  Mille  et  une  Nuits '  without  Gal- 
land's  knowledge.  These  are :  the  story  of  the 
Princess  of  Darjabdr  (F.  6) ;  the  story  of  Khuchi- 
dad  (F.  9,  H.  21) ;  and  the  story  of  Prince  Zayn 
al-Asnam  (F.  8,  H.  12,  where  the  hero's  name  is 
Zayd  al-Ihtisban).  In  the  "  Avertissement "  pre- 
fixed to  vol.  ix.  of  his  '  Les  Mille  et  nne  Nuits,' 
Galland  expressly  declares  that  these  tales  found 
their  way  into  vol.  viii.  "  a  l'ine§u  du  Traducteur"; 
he  complains  of  the  "  infidelite*  qui  luy  a  et4  faite  "; 
and  promises  to  remove  them  from  a  second  edition. 
M.  Zotenberg,  in  his  monograph  on  the  sources  of 
Galland,  says  that  these  were  Turkish  tales  trans- 
lated by  Petis  de  la  Croix,  which,  by  the  supercherie 
of  the  publisher,  were  inserted  into  Galland's 
work,  but  were  intended  to  appear  in  Petis's 
1  Mille  et  un  Jours,'  printed  in  1710.  Like  most 
of  the  tales  in  Petia's  work,  adds  M.  Zotenberg, 
they  were  derived  from  well-known  sources,  espe- 
cially 'Al-Faraj  ba'd  al-Shiddah.'  But  as  P<§tis 
declares  that  he  translated  his  tales  of  'Les 
Mille  et  un  Jours'  from  the  Persian  work  of 
Mukhlis,  and  as  we  find  at  least  two  of  the  tales 
in  question  also  in  the  Persian  collection  of  Hubbi, 
there  is  surely  no  reason  to  suppose,  with  M. 
Zotenberg,  that  he  took  them  out  of  the  Turkish 
'  Faraj.'  Moreover,  in  Galland  (and  our  common 
version  of  the  '  Arabian  Nights ')  the  tales  of 
Khudadad  and  of  the  Princess  of  Daryabar  are 
fused  together,  while  in  the  '  Faraj '  they  are  in- 
dependent recitals,  and  it  is  probable  to  the  verge 
of  certainty  that  Petis  found  them  thus  in  the  text 
of  Mukhlis.  From  the  brief  outline  of  the  story 
of  Khudadad  and  his  Faithless  Brothers,  as  given 
in  No.  21  of  Hubbi  (kindly  furnished  to  me  some 
vears  ago  by  Dr.  Charles  Rieu,  while  Keeper  of 
the  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum),  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  tale  of  the  princess  is  inter- 
woven with  it : — 

The  King  of  Daryabar  is,  as  usual  with  kings  in 
Eastern  stories,  childless,  and  yearning  for  children. 
He  is  told  in  a  dream  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  a  certain 
pomegranate-tree  in  his  garden,  and  as  many  grains  as 
he  ahull  eat  so  many  sons  shall  be  born  to  him.  He  eats 
u  hundred,  and  on  a  hundred  successive  nights  he  takes 


to  his  bed  as  many  favourites  in  turn.  Ninety-nine  of 
them  only  give  birth  each  to  a  son.  Having  found  fault 
with  the  hundredth,  called  Firuzah,  he  sends  her  into 
banishment  to  the  emir  of  the  neighbouring  town, 
Samirah.  There  Firuzah,  who  is  enciente,  gives  birth 
to  a  prince,  who  is  named  Ehudaddd,  and  who,  in  spite 
of  the  treachery  of  his  ninety-nine  brothers,  succeeds  in 
the  end  ia  making  himself  master  of  his  father's  kingdom. 

The  delightful  tale  of  Zayn  al-Asnaoi  (F. 
H.  12)  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  an  old  Pi 
sian  romance,  entitled  '  Chehar  Darwesh,'  of  whii 
the  Hindustan)  version  is  entitled  '  Bagh  o  Bafaa* 
where  it  forms  the  recital  of  the  Fourth  Dervish. 

The  story  of  Is-hak  of  Mawsil  and  the  Baske 
(F.  14,  H.  32)  is  probably  a  variant  of  that  of  Is 
hak  el-Muiilee,  Khadeejab,  and  El-Mamoon,  givei 
in  Lane's  translation  of  the  'Thousand  and  On 
Nights,'  vol.  ii.  p.  308  ff. 

In  the  tale  of  Bilk  is — the  name  of  the  celebratec 
Queen  of  Sheba,  according  to  Moslem  traditionist 
— (F.  15,  H.  34)  we  have  another  member  of  th 
'  Cupid  and  Psyche  '  family  of  legends,     Only  tb 
first  page  of  the  story  remains  in  Hubbi,  the  res 
of  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum  having  bee 
lost,  but  a  full  translation  from  another  Turki 
story-book,  '  'Aja'ib  el-ma'dsir  wa  Ghara'ib  e 
nawadir'   (Wonders  of  Remarkable  Events  a 
Rarities  of  Anecdote),  together  with  the  fragme: 
in  Hubbi,  will  be  found  in  my  '  Group  of  Eastern 
Romances,'  p.  472  S.     The  opening  of  this  tale 
resembles  the    familiar    story    in  the   '  Arabian 
Nights '  of  the  fight  between  a  white  snake  and  a 
black  snake. 

The  story  of  the  Kazi  and  the  Thief  (F.  18, 
H.  29)  recounts  with  no  little  humour  how  a  thief 
surprised  a  judge,  who  had  quitted  his  house  at 
midnight  to  take  a  walk  in  a  garden,  and  to 
every  citation  from  the  Kuran  which  he  hurled  at 
the  fellow,  on  the  iniquity  of  thieving,  the  clever 
thief  retorted  with  other  passages  from  the  same 
source,  until  at  length  the  kazf,  foiled  with  weapons 
from  his  own  armoury,  bad  to  give  up  all  the 
valuables  about  him  and  even  his  clothes.  :;^T~,1 

In  F.  33,  H.  2,  we  have  the  ever-fresh  story  'of 
the  garrulous  barber  and  the  young  jeweller  which 
forms  a  member  of  the  general  story  of  the  Little 
Hunchback  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights.'  It  will  be 
observed  from  the  comparative  table  that  in  F. 
the  victim  of  the  barber's  garrulity  is  name 
Khalid  while  in  H.  he  is  Mamiir,  but  such  va 
tions  are  of  no  consequence. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  recitals  in  t 
'  Faraj  ' — for  lovers  of  Shakspeare,  as  well  »a  for 
students  of  the  genealogy  of  popular  fieifons — is 
that  of  '  The  Moslem,  the  Jew,  and  the  Judge  of 
Hums '  (F.  38),  which  is  an  elaborate,  and  pro- 
bably a  very  early,  form  of  the  "  pound  of  flesh  " 
part  of  the  plot  ot  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice.'  In 
ill  likelihood  this  story  was  also  in  the  comple 
collection  of  Hubbi,  since  several  old  Persi 
versions  are  known  to  exist,  one  of  which  will  b 
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found  under  the  title  of  'The  Kazi  of  Emessa' 
(anciently  called  Hums)  in  my  '  Persian  Tales 
from  Various  Sources,'  a  little  volume  published 
in  1892.  The  indirect  original  may  possibly  be 
found  in  the  Buddhist  Jataka  of  Gamani,  which, 
with  many  European  variants,  is  given  by  me  in 
the  Academy,  June  18,  1887,  p.  434,  and  Aug.  6, 
1887,  p.  89  ff. 

Of  the  tales  which  Hubbi  seems  to  have  ex- 
clusively, that  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  (No.  1)  is 
found  in  the  'Contes  Orientaux'  of  the  Comte 
de  Caylus,  an  English  rendering  of  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  third  volume  of  Weber's  '  Tales  of 
the  East.'  The  story  of  '  Mihr  u  Mah '  (the  Sun 
and  the  Moon,  names  of  a  prince  and  a  princess), 
H.  3,  also  exists  as  a  separate  romance  in  Persian 
and  other  Eastern  languages.  An  outline  of  it  is 
given  in  my  '  Group  of  Eastern  Romances,'  p.  546. 
No.  5, '  Dallah  the  Crafty,'  a  series  of  entertaining 
tales  of  outwitting  the  police  of  Cairo,  is  also 
found  in  the  Breslau-printed  text  of  the  'Ara- 
bian Nights.'  In  No.  20,  'The  Daughter  of  the 
Tatars  and  the  Vazir  of  the  King,'  we  have,  in  the 
opening,  a  variant  of  a  well-known  incident  in  the 
story  of  the  Third  Calendar  in  the  'Arabian  Nights.' 
The  outline  is  as  follows  : — 

The  King  of  Gbazni  asserts  that  man  can  by  his  own 
•exertions  ward  off  an  impending  doom.  The  vazir 
refutes  him  by  telling  his  own  story.  He  is  a  son  of 
Jthe  Prince  of  Balkh ;  his  name  is  Farrukhdad.  Being 
frightened  by  an  awful  dream  of  a  dragon  and  other 
monsters,  he  retires  to  a  solitary  castle.  A  strange  bird 
alights  in  the  garden.  Farrukhdad  spreads  a  net  to 
«atch  it,  but  the  bird  flies  away  with  the  net.  Farrukh- 
dud,  clinging  to  the  net,  is  borne  aloft  with  it,  and 
drops  on  an  island.  There  he  climbs  upon  a  tree,  and 
sees  a  ship  approach  the  land.  A  young  prince  is 
left  alone  upon  a  throne,  and  the  ship  sails  away.  The 
young  prince,  threatened  by  an  unlucky  conjunction  of 
planets,  is  to  spend  the  critical  period  in  complete 
•solitude  ;  but  he  cannot  escape  his  fate.  While  Farrukh- 
djid  is  feeding  him  with  an  apple,  knife  in  hand,  he 
sneezes,  and  runs  the  knife  through  his  throat.  After 
various  adventures,  Farruhkdad  turns  up  at  the  court  of 
the  King  of  Tartary,  with  his  mistress,  the  daughter  of 
the  king,  in  man's  attire.  The  princess  is  recognized. 
Her  father,  an  odious  tyrant,  is  put  out  of  the  way,  and 
the  princess  is  raised  to  the  throne,  which  she  yields  to 
Tier  lover.  The  happy  pair  start  on  a  voyage,  suffer 
shipwreck,  and  Farrukhdad  alone  escapes,  reaches  the 
shore  in  the  state  of  Ghazni,  and  finally  enters  the 
service  of  the  king,  who  makes  him  his  vazir. 

Here,  it  will  be  seen,  in  place  of  the  loadstone 
mountain,  the  shipwreck,  and  the  hero  swimming 
ashore,  as  in  the  tale  of  the  Third  Calendar,  a  huge 
bird  carries  him  away  to  a  distant  island,  and  the 
sequel  to  the  fatal  accident  is  entirely  different. 
In  a  Balocbi  story,  translated  by  Mr.  M.  Long- 
worth  Dames,  'Folk -Lore,'  December,  1893, 
p.  523  ff,  a  fakir  predicts  to  a  man  that  he  should 
have  a  son,  who  when  he  was  grown  up  would  be 
killed  by  Shah-Jehan.  When  the  son  is  born,  the 
man  causes  his  wife  and  her  handmaidens  to  take 
•him.  into  the  wilderness,  and  there  make  an  under- 


ground dwelling-place  for  themselves,  to  hide  him 
from  Shah-Jehan,  and  the  story  thus  proceeds  : — 

Some  years  passed,  and  one  day  it  so  happened  that 
two  men  had  a  dispute.  One  of  them  said  that  God 
could  do  only  to  each  man  what  was  written  upon  his 
forehead  on  the  day  of  bis  birth,  and  the  other  said  that 
God  was  bound  by  no  writing,  but  could  act  according 
as  he  thought  best.  At  last  they  said,  "  Gome,  let  us  go 
before  King  Shah-Jehan,  and  get  a  decision  on  this 
point."  They  came  before  the  king,  and  cried  out,  "  0 
King,  judge  between  us."  The  king  said,  "  State  your 
case,"  and  they  told  him  all  about  their  dispute.  King 
Shah-Jehan  said  to  them,  "  Wait  here,  while  I  go  and 
wash  my  face  and  bands,  and  say  my  prayers;  I  will 
then  come  hack  and  decide  your  case."  The  king  took 
up  a  basin  of  water  and  went  out.  He  put  down  the 
basin,  and  then  he  saw  a  most  beautiful  bird  perched 
close  by.  The  king  thought  to  himself,  "  Before  I  wash, 
I  must  catch  that  bird,  and  look  at  it."  He  caught  the 
bird  by  the  leg,  and  it  immediately  soared  into  the  air 
and  carried  Shah-Jehan  with  it  up  to  the  sky,  and  at 
la-t  descended  at  a  place  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  wilder- 
ness. The  bird  flew  off,  and  left  the  king  there,  be- 
wildered. 

The  king  began  to  walk  about,  and  spied  the  tracks  of 
men,  and,  following  these  tracks,  he  came  upon  a  place 
hollowed  under  the  ground,  and  he  saw  a  man  sitting 
there.  The  place  was  fitted  up  as  a  dwelling-place,  with 
a  bedstead  and  other  furniture.  The  man  hailed  him 
with,  "  Welcome,  King  Shah-Jehan  ! "  The  king  was 
astonished,  and  wondered  how  this  man,  whom  he  did 
not  know,  could  recognize  him.  The  man  again  called 
out,  "  King  !  come  in  here."  The  king  went  in,  and 
said,  "  How  did  you  know  me  1 "  The  man  replied, 
"  You  are  my  death-angel,  and  have  come  here  to  slay 
me."  The  king  replied,  "  Why  should  I  slay  you  ?  Have 
I  any  quarrel  with  you  1 "  The  man  then  prepared  some 
food,  and  laid  it  out,  and  they  ate  together.  Shah-Jehan 
had  a  pair  of  scissors  with  which  he  ate  his  food,  and 
put  morsels  into  his  companion's  mouth  also,  but  while 
he  was  doing  this  the  man  sneezed,  and  the  scissors  ran 
into  the  back  of  his  mouth,  and  he  fell  down  dead.  The 
king  was  much  distressed  that  this  man  had  met  his 
death  at  his  hands,  and  he  immediately  came  out  of  the 
underground  chamber,  and  saw  the  same  bird  which 
had  brought  him  there  standing  by.  Again  he  caught 
it  by  the  leg,  and  again  it  flew  up,  carrying  the  king 
with  it,  and  put  him  down  at  his  own  palace. 

The  basin  filled  with  water  was  lying  there,  and  the 
two  men  were  waiting  for  the  decision  for  their  dispute. 
On  seeing  the  king  they  said,  "  O  King  !  how  is  it  that 
you  have  been  able  to  say  your  prayers  and  come  back 
again  so  quickly  I "  The  king  thought  to  himself,  "  I 
have  been  carried  away  by  a  bird  and  thrown  down  in 
the  desert,  and  I  have  killed  a  man,  and  come  all  the 
way  back  again,  and  yet  they  say, '  How  quick  you  have 
been  about  you  prayers  ! ' "  Then  he  said  to  them, 
"  What  have  you  to  do  with  my  prayers  ?  Attend  to 
your  own  suit."  On  this  they  asked  him  for  his  decision, 
and  Shah-Jehan  said,  "To  every  man  that  fate  wilt  come 
which  was  written  on  his  first  day,"  and  so  the  suit  was 
decided. 

This  Balochi  version  of  the  slaying  of  the  pre- 
destined youth  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  story 
in  the  Turkish  '  Forty  Vazirs,'  in  which  a  king 
asks  a  dervish  how  Mohammed  could  possibly 
journey  to  the  seventh  heaven  and  return  before 
a  jar  of  water  which  he  had  upset  on  quitting  his 
couch  was  completely  emptied,  upon  which  the 
dervish  bids  the  king  to  plunge  his  face  into  a 
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basin  of  water,  and  no  sooner  did  he  do  so  than 
he  underwent  a  long  series  of  strange  and  painful 
adventures,  which  seemed  to  extend  over  sevtral 
years,  yet  when  he  raised  his  face  from  the  water 
he  was  assured  that  but  a  few  brief  moments  had 
passed — as  Cowper  says  : — 

How  fleet  la  a  glance  of  the  mind  ! 
Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight, 

The  tempest  itself  laga  behind, 
And  the  swift-winged  arrows  of  light. 

But  I  have  rambled  from  the  main  subject  of 
my  inquiry — that  of  the  genuineness  of  the  tales  of 
the  '  Mille  et  un  Jours '  of  Pe'tis  de  la  Croix — 
which,  however,  I  venture  to  think  I  have  estab- 
lished in  the  course  of  these  papers.  That  his 
translation  is  very  far  from  being  accurate  must 
be  admitted.  Like  Galland  with  his  '  Nuits,' 
Pe'tis  was  anxious  to  render  Eastern  fictions 
popular  among  his  countrymen,  and  so  his  versions 
of  the  '  Contes  Turcs '  and  the  '  Contes  Persans ' 
bristle  with  Gallicisms  which  are  often  ludicrous 
substitutes  for  the  original  expressive  phraseology  ;* 
but  indeed  anything  else  would  not  have  been 
tolerated  in  his  time  :  a  faithful  rendering  into 
French  of  an  Eastern  romance  would  have  fallen 
still-born  from  the  press.  Neither  of  those  two 
works  of  Pe'tis  has  attained  in  this  country  any- 
thing like  the  popularity  which  the  English  trans- 
lation of  Galland's  '  Nuits '  has  had  from  its  first 
appearance  to  the  present  day,  ami  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  will  ever  be  superseded  among  ordinary, 
and  especially  juvenile  readers.  Yet  a  new  edition 
of '  The  Thousand  and  One  Days,'  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
McCarthy,  was  published,  as  I  mentioned  in  my 
first  paper,  in  1892,  and  on  this  edition  I  beg 
leave  to  offer  some  observations  in  conclusion,  t 

A  glance  at  the  brief  editorial  preface  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  Mr.  McCarthy  was  but  ill  qualified 
to  reintroduce  the  tales  of  the  '  Thousand  and  One 
Days '  to  English  readers.  "  They  have  been 
translated,  it  is  true,"  he  says,  "  into  English  twice, 
but  both  times  were  early  in  the  last  century," 
apparently  implying  that  the  translations  must 
therefore  be  very  inaccurate.  (The  first  trans- 
lation was  made  by  Dr.  King  in  1714,  the  second 
by  Ambrose  Phillips  in  1738.)  "  So  far  as  I  know, 
these  translations  have  not  been  reprinted."  Am- 
brose Pbillips's  rendering  was  reprinted  in  "pocket- 
volume  "  form  several  times  during  the  first  decade 
of  the  present  century,  and  it  is  included  in  the 
second  volume  of  Henry  Weber's  '  Tales  of  the 
East.'  "  So  far  as  I  know,  no  other  translation  of 


*  This  will  be  very  evident  by  comparing  Petis's 
'  Contes  Turcc,'  which  comprise  the  first  twenty  recitals 
—there  are  eighty  altogether— of  the  '  History  of  the 
Forty  Vazirs'  (Qirq  Vezir  Tdnkhi)  with  the  complete 
translation  made  by  Mr.  B.  J.  W.  Gibb,  and  published  at 
London  in  1886. 

f  'The  Thousand  and  One  Days.  Persian  Tales.' 
Edited  by  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy.  In  Two  Volumes 
London :  Chatto  &  Windus  1892, 


the  '  Thousand  and  One  Days '  has  been  made. 
And  yet  they  well  deserve  translating."     For  what 
reason  1     To  improve  (in   English)   upon  Petis's 
French  version  ?     Mr.  McCarthy  could  not  refer 
to  a  direct  translation  from  the  original  Persian 
work  used  by  Pe'tis,  for,  alas  !  he  confesses  his 
ignorance  of  whether  the  tales  are  of  Eastern  origin 
or  fabrications  of  a  French  writer  ]     After  epito- 
mizing the  account  given  in  the  first  "  Avertisse 
ment "  (see  ante,  p.  62  ;  this,  by  the  way,  is  sai< 
to  have  been  written  by  Cazotte,  who,  in  colla 
boration  with  Dom  Chavis,  produced  a  "continua 
tion  "  of '  Les  Mille  et  une  Nuits,'  in  which  ther 
are  many  charming  tales)  of  how  Petis  obtaine 
his  Persian  original,  Mr.  McCarthy  goes  on  to  sa; 
more  suo:  "Whether  the  manuscript  of  the  'Haza 
u  Yek  Kuz'  used  by  Pe'tis  de  la  Croix  exists 
whether  the  '  Hazdr  u  Yek  Euz '  are  still  populs 
studies  in  Ispahdnand  Baghdad  [why  in  Baghdad?] 
whether  they  are  all  truly  Eastern  tales,  I  leave 
to  others  to  decide." 

This  "  Johnsonese "  passage  is  not  calculatec 
one  should  suppose,  to  recommend  the  tales  to  th 
present  generation  of  English  readers.     Surely 
was  Mr.  McCarthy's  first  duty  as  editor  to  ascei 
tain  all  that  he  could  as  to  the  genuineness  of  th 
tales.     He  might,  at  least,  have  availed  himself  of 
the  "  Nouvelle  Edition,  augmente'e  de  notes  et  de 
notices  historiques,    par    A.    Loiseleur  Deslong- 
champs,   pnbliee  sons  la  direction   de  M.  Aime 
Martin,  Paris,  1838." 

According  to  the   title-page,  these  tales  have 
only  been  "  edited  "  by  Mr.  McCarthy.     Are  we 
also  to  conclude  that  this  is  a  new  translation  from 
the  French  of  Petis,  since  the  editor  points  out  in 
his  preface  that  the  two  already  existing  trans- 
lations were  made  "  early  in  last  century,"  that  no 
translation  had  been  made  since,  and  that  the  tales 
"  well  deserve  translating  "  ?     But  this  is  not  a 
"new    translation,"    else     Mr.    McCarthy,    who 
modestly  confesses  to  have  acquired  "  a  smatte 
ing"   of  the  Persian  language,  would  not   hai 
reproduced  Petis's  odious  spelling  of  Persian  prop 
names,  as  is  done  in  these  volumes.     The  on 
variations  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover  b 
tween  the  text  of  this  edition  and  that  given  : 
Weber's  '  Tales  of  the  East '  are  occasional  verb 
alterations,  which  are  not  always  improvement 
but  often  the  contrary.     Take,  for  example,  tl 
concluding  sentences  of  the  '  Story  of  Bedredd 
Lolo':— 

Old  Translation.  New  Edition. 

"  I  am  convinced  there  is        "  You     see,    ir>y    lord 
not  a  man  in  the  world  but    then  said  the  vizir,  •'  the 
has  something  or  other  to    is  no  one  who  is  withflut 
trouble    him.      Those    are     trouble.         The     happiest 
the    happy  persons  whose    people     are    thoee    whose 
troubles  are  most  support-    troubles  are  most  support- 
able.   Let  us  for  the  future     able.    Do  not  let  us  lament, 
remain  here  in   quiet.     If     If    neither  your    Majesty. 
we  three  are  not  entirely    nor  the  Prince  Sejf-el-Mu- 
contented,  let  us  consider    louk,  nor  myself,  are  \_tic\ 
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that  there  are  others  yet    fally  satisfied,  let  us  reflect 
more  unhappy."  that  there  are  others  more 

unhappy." 

The  short  passages  at  the  end  of  each  recital,  in 
which  the  Princess  Farrukhcaz  criticizes,  with 
considerable  shrewdness,  the  conduct  of  the  lovers, 
are  omitted  in  the  new  edition  ;  bat  this,  perhaps, 
is  no  great  IOSP,  considering  that  the  entire  work  is 
not  before  us.  There  are,  however,  omissions  of  a 
much  graver  nature,  of  which  no  mention  is  made 
in  the  editorial  preface,  namely,  about  one-third  of 
the  recitals  as  given  by  Pe"tis.  The  omitted  tales 
— which  must  have  been  left  out  to  economize 
space,  for  they  are  not  only  unobjectionable  on 
"  moral "  grounds,  but  are  as  entertaining  as  any 
others  in  the  collection — are  :  the  story  of  King 
Ruzvanshah  and  the  Princess  Sheristani,  with  the 
subordinate  recital  of  the  young  King  of  Thibet 
and  the  Princess  of  the  Naimans,  and  that  of  the 
Vazir  Cavershah ;  thestory  of  Prince Fazlullah (inter- 
woven with  that  of  Prince  Calaf  and  the  Princess 
of  China)  ;  the  story  of  King  Hormuz  (interwoven 
with  the  '  History  of  King  Bedreddin  Lolo ')  ;  and 
in  place  of  the  story  of  the  genies  Ady  and  Dahy 
is  a  pithless  and  pointless  tale,  entitled  '  The  Two 
Travellers,'  which  I  cannot  find  in  any  copy  of  the 
'  Thousand  and  One  Days '  to  which  I  have  had 
access. 

Altogether  this  was  to  me  a  bitterly  disappoint 
ing  book.  I  had,  perhaps,  expected  too  much  ; 
but  to  find  literally  nothing  at  all —  !  Petis's 
version  and  the  old  English  translations  may  be 
left  to  themselves  ;  but  what  "  well  deserves  trans- 
lating "  into  English  is  the  Persian  collection  ol 
Hubbi,  supplemented  by  those  tales  which  the 
Turkish  '  Faraj '  seems  to  have  exclusively.  Such 
a  work,  with  an  introductory  essay  and  some  notes, 
could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  service  to  students  ol 
the  genealogy  of  popular  fictions,  as  well  as  to 
prove  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  the  marvellous 
creations  of  Eastern  fancy.  W.  A.  CLOOSTON. 


HICKATHRIFT,  THE  NORFOLK  G I  ANT,  OR  GlANT 

KILLER. — This  picturesque  hero  deserves  to  b< 
more  carefully  studied  than  he  has  been  hitherto 
In  a  volume  edited  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme  fo 
the  Villon  Society  in  1885,  some  interesting  datt 
are  given.  The  authorities  cited  in  Mr.  Gomme' 
introduction  are :  1631,  Weever's  '  Funeral 
Monuments ';  1640  circa,  Sir  H.  Spelman' 
'Icenia';  1662,  Sir  Wm.  Dugdale's  'History  o 
Imbanking ';  Blomefield,  writing  in  1808,  say 
Mr.  Gomme,  an  astounding  statement,  seeing  tha 
the  well-known  Norfolk  historian  died  in  1752. 

Mr.  Gomme  quotes  a  very  interesting  articl 
on  '  Antiquities  of  Nursery  Literature '  in  th 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxi.,  1819,  from  the  pe 
of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (so  says  Mr.  Gomme),  i 
which  Hearne  is  said  to  identify  Sir  Thoma 
Hickathrift  with  Sir  Frederick  de  Tylney,  Baro 


f  Tylney,  in  Norfolk,  killed  at  Acre,  in  Syria,  in 
ic  reign  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  Hycophric, 
r  Hycothrift,  as  the  mister-wight  observes,  being 
robably  a  corruption  of  Frederick  !  Sir  F.  Pal- 
rave  adds  that  Hearne  here  only  adopted  a  hint 
iven  by  Mr.  Philip  le  Neve,  whilome  of  the 
College  of  Arms.  Mr.  Gomme  prints  Philip,  after 
iie  Quarterly  Reviewer ;  but  surely  Peter  le  Neve 
•as  the  man. 

The  earliest  version  of  the  Hickathrift  story  in 
tap-book  form  known  to  Mr.  Gomme  is  found  in 

copy  in  the  Pepysian  Library  at  Magdalene  Col- 
ege,  Cambridge,  printed  probably  about  1660- 
690  ;  and  four  other  editions,  one  dated  1780,  two 
790,  and  one,  Hull,  1825,  are  mentioned  by  him. 

In  the  Pepysian  copy  the  hero's  name  is  spelt  Hic- 
ka-thrift,  for  which,  says  Mr.  Gomme,  "  it  seems 
>robable  that  some  good  reason  must  be  assigned," 
mt  he  could  not  find  out  points  of  importance. 
!nto  the  various  suggestions  as  to  the  mythic  origin 
of  the  Hickathrift  legend,  interesting  as  they  are, 
!  do  not  propose  to  enter  now,  but  wish  to  initiate 
an  inquiry  into  the  etymology  of  the  name  Hicka- 
thrift, Hic-ka-thrift,  or  Hycophric,  Hycothrift, 
Hikifric,  &c.  A  Norwich  writer  on  antiquarian 
matters,  says : — 

"  Even  the  name  '  Hicifric  '  appears  to  be  a  combina- 
tion of  two  words  which,  in  figurative  language,  would 
express  the  idea  of  the  sun  evaporating  the  moisture 
covering  the  land.    "Hice'  (a  wig),  appears  to  be  a 
derivative  from  a  word  signifying  to  cover,  while   trie 
means  a  devourer."—  Mr.  Mark  Knights,  in  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Annual,  1888,  p.  337. 
I  confess  that  so  far  Eice  and  fric  have  eluded  my 
investigation.  JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

THE  OLDEST  INN  IN  ENGLAND.— The  Daily 
Graphic  for  Feb.  7  gives,  over  the  above  title, 
a  sketch  of  a  picturesque  old  public-house  at  St. 
Albans.  In  the  description  that  accompanies  it,  it 
is  said  that,  "on  very  good  authority,"  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  oldest  inhabited  house  in  England, 
and  that  its  age  exceeds  1,125  years,  *.  e.,  that  it 
gtood  there  prior  to  A.D.  770.  What  can  be  the 
"  very  good  authority  "  upon  which  such  a  state- 
ment  is  made  ?  King  Offa  II.  reigned  from  A.D. 
755  to  794.  Ashdown,  in  his  new  work  on  bt. 
Albans '  (1893),  considers  the  cellars  and  basement 
of  the  "  Fighting  Cocks"  are  the  lower  portions  of 
St.  German's  Gate,  but  that  the  above-ground 
parts  of  this  quaint  old  inn  were  built  shortly 
after  the  Dissolution,  which  brings  us  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  oldest 
residence  I  know  in  this  country  is  the  Jew  s 
House,  on  Steep  Hill,  Lincoln.  Balaset  de  Wal- 
lingford,  a  fair  Jewess,  in  Edward  I.'s  time  (A.D. 
1272-1307),  lived  there,  and  was  hanged  for  tarn 
pering  with  the  coin  of  the  realm.  The  only  two 
fifteenth  century  merchants'  homes  left  us,  I  be- 
lieve, are  Crosby  Hall,  in  Bishopsgate,  London, 
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and  "ye  Halle  of  John  Halle,"  at  Salisbury 
John  Halle,  in  the  reigns  of  Kings  Henry  VI.  and 
Edward  IV.,  is  recorded  to  have  been  "an  affluente 
marchant,  and  a  worthie  burgesse  of  the  faire  citie 
of  Salsburie."  He  was  thrice  mayor  of  that  city 
and  twice  returned  by  its  citizens  as  their  repre- 
sentative in  Parliament.  HAKRT  HEMS. 
Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

FOREST. — In  an  article  on  '  The  Pleasant  Lane 
of  Devon,'  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1894 
(vol.  clxxviii.  p.  417),  whilst  speaking  of  Dartmoor, 
we  read  :  "  The  claim  to  the  title  of '  forest '  can, 
indeed,  only  be  substantiated  by  searching  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  bog  for  the  trees  which  once 
sheltered  its  bleak  uplands."  Probably  the  notion 
here  implied,  that  the  word  "  forest "  has  some 
connexion  with  tree?,  is  widely  diffused  ;  but  it  is 
founded  on  error.  The  origin  of  the  word  can  be 
traced  in  the  Italian  foresta  to  a  Low  Latin  word 
of  the  same  form,  and  it  is  connected  with  the 
classical  Latin  foris,  whence  we  get  our  word 
foreign,  meaning  external.  A  forest  is,  in  fact,  a 
piece  of  land  placed  out  of  cultivation  ;  to  afforest 
a  tract  is  to  place  it  so,  and  to  disafforest  is  to 
declare  that  it  may  again  be  cultivated.  It  was 
for  hunting-grounds  that  tracts  of  land  were  so 
placed ;  and  because  these  frequently  contained 
large  numbers  of  trees,  a  notion  grew  up  that  the 
words  forest  and  wood  were  synonymous,  which 
they  are  not.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

AUTHORSHIP  OF  A  HYMN. — I  think  it  may 
interest  some  readers  to  know  the  name  of  the 
author  of  a  well-known  children's  hymn,  beginning 

We  Bpeak  of  the  realms  of  the  blest, 
and  having  the  refrain, 

But  what  must  it  be  to  be  there. 
This  was  written  by  Elizabeth,  nee  King,  first  wife 
of  the  late  Thomas  Mills,  of  Tolmers,  in  Hertford- 
shire. She  died  soon  after  her  marriage,  and  in 
her  last  illness  composed  this  beautiful  hymn.  I 
have  this  information  from  her  niece,  who  has  seen 
the  MS.  In  Bishop  Bickersteth's  '  Hymnal  Com- 
panion '  the  surname  of  the  author  is  correctly 
given ;  but  in  a  collection  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  Lord  Selborne's  '  Book  of  Praise,' '  Lyra 
Britannica :  a  Collection  of  British  Hymns,'  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Rogers,  LL.D.,  1867,  the  hymn 
is  provisionally  ascribed  to  Mrs.  Wilson. 

THOMAS  WILSON. 

LB  NEVE'S  '  FASTI. '—Henry  Merston,  by  will 
dated  Jan.  1,  1432/3,  proved  dr.  1433  (P.C.C. 
18  Luffenam),  styles  himself  "Canon  or  Prebend- 
ary of  the  Prebend  of  Cadynsjton  Major  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul  London,"  but  as  a  holder  of 
snch  dignity  he  is  omitted  by  Le  Neve.  The  same 
authority  has,  John  Sudbury,  alias  Crall,  pre- 
•ented  to  the  Prebend  of  Bromesbury,  Dec.  20, 


1418,  presented  to  that  of  Holborn,  March  20, 
1463,  collated  Archdeacon  of  Essex,  May  14,  1478, 
died  1479.  But  these  were  not  one  and  the  same 
person.  The  Prebendary  of  Bromesbury  died 
1444,  for  his  will  (P.C.C.  29  Luffenam),  is  dated 
Oct.  11,  1444,  and  proved  Nov.  6  following. 

C.   E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
Eden  Bridge. 

UNIVERSAL  REPUBLIC. — In  Hartlib's  '  Book  of 
Husbandry'  (1651)  there  is  a  curious  anticipation 
of  a  universal  republic.  The  speakers  are  dis- 
cussing the  famous  mythical  kingdom  of  Macaria, 
whose  council  of  husbandry  had  proposed  a  system 
by  which  the  kingdom  "  might  maintain  double 
the  number  of  people  which  it  doth  now,  in  more 
plenty  and  prosperity  than  they  enjoy."  The 
speakers,  to  be  out  of  the  noise  and  throng  of  the 
people,  turn  into  Moorfields.  One  friend  doubts 
the  opinions  of  the  other  as  to  the  growing  pro- 
gress and  certain  improvement  of  the  people,  and 
is  answered : — 

"There  be  natural  causes  also  to  further  it,  for  the 
art  of  printing  will  so  spread  knowledge  that  the  com- 
mon people  knowing  their  own  rights,  and  liberties,  will 
not  be  governed  by  oppression,  and  so  little  by  little,  all 
the  kingdoms  will  be  like  Macaria." 

There  were  in  that  kingdom,  beside  the  governing 
powers,  certain  councils — a  council  of  husbandry, 
a  council  of  trade,  of  fishing,  of  trade  in  land,  of 
new  plantations,  &c. — singularly  suggestive  of  our 
present  system  of  multitudinous  councillors. 

C.  A.  WHITE. 

SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEER'S  HOUSE.  (See  8th  S. 
iv.  127;  vi.  185.) — It  may  perhaps  be  worth  while 
to  record  that  views  of  a  house  and  studio  which 
will  always  possess  an  interest  to  the  lovers  of 
British  art  will  be  found  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News  for  Sept.  19,  1874,  and  Sept.  1,  1894  ;  in 
the  Graphic  for  Sept.  15,  1894  ;  in  the  Daily 
Graphic  for  Aug.  23,  1894;  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Budget  for  Aug.  30,  1894  ;  and  doubtless  in  other 
illustrated  papers  of  about  the  same  date.  I  trust 
some  memorial  will  be  placed  to  mark  the  spot 
where  a  painter  lived  for  eight-and -forty  years. 
W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

THE  WORD  "GNOFFE"  IN  CHAUCER. — 
Whilom  there  was  dwelling  in  Oxenforde 
A  rich  gnof  that  geates  held  to  borde. 

Todd,  in  his  'Illustrations  of  Chaucer,'  gives 
'  Gnoffe,  a  miser.  This  is  another  of  the  words 
and  phrases  in  Chaucer  which  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  pro- 
nounces not  understood  ";  and  then  proceeds  to 
'ather  the  interpretation.  Further  examples  oi 
,he  use  of  the  word  are  furnished  on  p.  260.  Both 
writers  have  misconceived  the  true  sense  of  the 
expression.  During  the  time  that  the  early  Jews 
resided  in  England,  they  were  subjected  to  in- 
cessant acts  of  spoliation  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  and  we  can  readily  fancy  them  muttering 
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between  their  teeth  the  word  "thief"  or  "rascal," 
and  pouring  forth  maledictions  on  the  beads  of 
their  oppressors.  In  doing  so  they  naturally  em- 
ployed the  language  they  were  best  acquainted 
with — Hebrew.  Gonof  is  primarily  the  Hebrew  for 
"  thief,"  and  was  subsequently  used  in  the  sense  of 
"  scoundrel,"  becoming  at  length  a  pure  English 
word.  Happily,  it  did  not  succeed  in  holding  its 
ground.  It  is  now  approved  slang,  having  been 
reintroduced  within  the  last  century.  Readers  of 
'  Oliver  Twist '  will  remember  Fagin,  the  Jew. 
Dickens  had  the  word  gonof,  or  ganif,  in  his  mind 
when  he  created  the  character,  and  made  an  ana- 
gram of  it.  M.  D.  DAVIS. 


teries. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


OTKAR. — Some  time  ago  I  picked  up,  in  an 
old  curiosity  shop,  a  silver  coin,  which  I  believe 
to  be  unique,  as  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  it 
in  any  catalogue  or  collection  I  am  acquainted 
with,  nor  was  it  known  at  the  British  Museum,  to 
which  I  afterwards  presented  it.  This  interesting 
piece  of  money  turned  out  to  be  of  the  Jagatai 
Mongols,  and  bore  a  date  in  the  reign  of  a  prince 
named  Termashirin  ;  but  what  I  want  to  get  is 
some  information  about  the  place  Otrar,  where  it 
was  minted.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
where  I  can  procure  this,  or  whether  the  town  is 
still  in  existence  ?  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

HENRY  WALKER  was  a  midshipman  on  board 
the  Teineraire,  and  was  present  as  such  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar.  He  afterwards  took  part  in 
the  American  War,  and  distinguished  himself  so 
far  as  to  obtain  a  second  clasp  to  his  Trafalgar 
medal  for  distinguished  service  therein  whilst 
lieutenant  of  the  Dragon.  I  am,  as  a  grandson, 
desirous  of  obtaining  some  record  of  Henry  Walker 
beyond  mere  family  tradition.  Can  any  one  fur- 
nish me  with  the  name  of  the  book  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  the  English  officers  who  served 
at  Trafalgar  and  their  subsequent  careers  ?  That 
there  is  such  a  book,  in  which  the  naval  career  of 
Henry  Walker  is  traced  (apart  from  the  Admiralty 
records),  the  writer  is  assured  by  one  who  has  seen 
the  same  in  a  public  library. 

BAMSDEN  WALKER. 

PALFREY.—  On  Sunday,  August  17,  1782,  Dr. 
Johnson  entered  in  his  diary  the  following  :  "  Hay 
late,  and  had  only  palfrey  for  dinner."  What  was 
his  meaning  of  this  word  "  palfrey  "  ? 

ALFRED  GATTY,  D.D. 

HICKT  FAMILY  OF  ENNIS,  co.  CLARE.  —  I 
should  be  glad  if  some  one  would  help  me  to  trace 


the  Hicky  family  of  Ennis,  co.  Clare,  Ireland— 
that  is,  tell  me  in  what  books  I  should  be  likely 
to  find  such  account.  Almost  all  British  books 
of  genealogy  may  be  found  here,  either  at  the 
Harvard  or  Boston  libraries.  HICKT. 

Cambridge,  Mae?. 

SIDESMAN  OR  SYDESMAN. — I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  what  is  the  origin  of  the  above  church  office? 
and  what  are  the  special  duties  of  those  who  hold 
the  office  ;  and  also  which  is  the  correct  mode  of 
spelling,  with  an  i  or  y,  as  I  find  there  are  parishes 
where  each  way  is  adopted.  E.  J.  C.  COOPER. 
[See  7">  S.  xii.  229,  291,  373.] 

"SQUIDDLE." — In  the  interesting  'Letters  of 
Harriet,  Countess  Granville,'  given  to  the  public 
last  year,  I  find  this  word  cropping  up  occasion- 
ally ;  e.g.,  Lady  Granville  writes:  "I  squiddled 
a  little  with  the  grand  mattre";  and,  speaking  of 
her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  "  It  is  assez 
de  son  genre  to  tquiddle  with  a  princess";  and 
again,  when  finding  Lord  Granville  tile  -  <i  •  tete 
with  Lord  Burghersh,  "  I  was  not  in  a  plight  to 
squiddle."  From  these  contexts  the  meaning  is 
self-evident ;  but  I  have  exhausted  many  books  of 
reference  to  no  purpose  in  search  for  the  origin  of 
this  word.  '  The  Reader's  Handbook '  and  '  Dic- 
tionary of  Phrase  and  Fable '  do  not  help  me. 

ROBERT  WALTERS. 
Ware  Priory. 

"  COIGN  OF  VANTAGE." — What  is  the  origin  of 
this  expression  ?  "  La  manche  apres  le  coigne  "  is 
a  French  proverb,  meaning  to  throw  the  handle 
after  the  hatchet.  It  was  the  motto  of  the  Norman 
baronial  family  of  Hauten-Coigniers,  who  bore  a 
"  maunde,"  or  sleeve,  on  their  shield.  Coigne,  or 
coin,  should  mean  a  socket— a  corner  hinge  as 
well  as  the  socket  part  of  an  axe.  Can  any  reader 
give  further  explanation  ?  C.  N. 

["An  archaic  spelling  of  coin,  quoin,  q.v a  position 

(properlv  a  projecting  corner)  affording  facility  for  obser- 
vation or  action"  ('New  English  Dictionary').  Many 
of  our  contributors  seem  to  forget — or,  at  all  events, 
neglect — this  invaluable  work.] 

MARRIAGES  IN  MAY. — What  is  the  origin  of 
marriages  in  May  being  considered  unlucky  ? 

E.  SIMPSON. 

'AN  HOSPITAL  FOR  FOOLS.' — Who  wrote  this 
satirical  play  ;  and  when  and  where  was  it  first 
produced  ?  In  London,  I  fancy,  somewhere  about 
the  latter  end  of  last  century.  S.  J.  A.  F. 

[It  was  written  by  James  Miller,  and,  being  known 
for  his.  was  damned.    So  great  was  the  disturbance  oa , 
Nov.  15, 1739,  when  it  was  first  given  at  Drury  Lane, 
that  not  a  word  of  all  was  heard.    It  was  played  once 
more,  and  then  disappeared.] 

PEWTER. — I  possess  an  early  eighteenth  century 
pewter  plate,  elaborately  engraved.  Unfortunately, 
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it  has  been  used  as  a  dish  upon  which  to  set  an 
inkstand,  and  ink  has  got  in  the  engraved  parts. 
I  have  tried  in  vain  to  clean  it  with  soft  soap, 
monkey  soap,  brass  paste,  and  a  variety  of  other 
things,  but  the  ink  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by 
them.  I  then  sent  it  to  a  chemist  who  had  been 
successful  in  taking  out  the  stains  on  some  old 
brass,  but  he  is  unable  to  improve  it  in  any  way. 
Can  ai.y  one  tell  me  what  will  remove  the  ink 
without  injury  to  the  plate  and  engraving  upon  it? 

F.  PEACOCK. 
Duustan  House,  Kirtcn-in-Lindsey. 

THE  MOTTO  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. — At  a  stated 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
March,  1885,  Dr.  William  Everett  brought  up  the 
motto  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
"  Ense  petit  placidam  sub  libertate  quietem."  He 
said  it  bad  occurred  to  him  that  the  motto  could 
not  be  of  classical  origin,  on  account  of  a  mistaken 
ase  of  words,  in  "  Ense  petit  quietem,"  which  are 
unquestionably  intended  to  mean  "  seeks  to  obtain 
peace  by  the  sword";  but  in  a  classical  writer 
could  only  mean  "attacks  peace  with  the  sword." 
Mr.  H.  W.  Haynee,  an  associate  member,  was 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  line  originated 
with  Algernon  Sidney,  and  agreed  with  Dr.  Everett 
as  to  its  questionable  Latinity  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Proc.,  Second  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  39). 

Messrs.  Everett  and  Haynes  have  a  high  stand- 
ing among  American  Latinists,  and  the  "  exactness 
of  Everett's  Latinity"  is  much  complimented. 
But  sometimes  great  Homer  nods.  Phrases 
abound  in  the  classics  exactly  similar  to  "Ense 
petit  quietem,"  where  it  is  absurd  to  translate 
petit,  as  Everett  says  we  must,  by  "attacks."  One 
of  the  first  books  read  is  Caesar,  and  the  beginner 
soon  (bk.  ii.  13)  encounters  the  words  "  pueri 
passis  manibus  pacem  petierunt,"  "Boys  with 
outstretched  hands  sought  [or  besought]  peace.7' 
Among  all  Dr.  Everett's  pupils,  how  many  have 
here  translated  peto  by  "  attacked  "  ?  If  any  one 
did,  he^  was,  doubtless,  told  to  say  "sought  to 
obtain,"  the  self-same  meaning  which  Dr.  Everett 
told  the  society  the  word  was  intended  to  express 
in  the  motto,  though  it  could  not  classically. 
But  a  usage  sanctioned  by  Caesar,  needs  it  any 
further  witness  to  establish  its  classical  character  1 
But  Dr.  Everett  adds  that  the  usage  of  Latin  poets 
requires  a  hostile  sense  for  peto. 

Lest  I  be  charged  with  thrice  slaying  the  slain, 
I  will  mention  only  one  other  locus  dassicus  : — 
Ut  canis  in  vacuo  leporem  cum  Gallicus  arvo 
Vidit,  et  hie  proaedam  pedibus  petit,  ille  ealutem. 
Ovid, '  Met.,'  i.  333-4. 

If  bound  by  the  Everett  canon,  our  translation 
must  be,  "  As  when  in  an  open  field  a  greyhound 
espies  a  hare,  and  the  one  with  his  feet  attacks  his 
prey  and  the  other  his  safety."  Here,  again,  the 
only  tolerable  meaning  of  petit  is  identical  with 
that  which  the  writer  of  the  Massachusetts  motto 


intended  the  word  to  bear,  and  which  it  has  been 
understood  to  bear  for  a  century  before  a  caviller 
opened  his  month  or  peeped. 

But  if  the  motto  is  bad  Latin,  let  it  be  proved 
nnclassical  by  some  English  scholar.  Mean  time, 
will  some  one  tell  us,  in  advance  of  the  '  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,'  the  true  origin  of  the 
motto  ?  Did  it  originate  in  1659,  when  Sidney 
wrote  it  in  the  Copenhagen  album  ('  N.  &  Q.,'  3rd 
S.  ix.  197) ;  or  can  it  be  shown  to  have  existed  at 
an  earlier  date  ?  JAMBS  D.  BUTLER. 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  U.S. 

POMFRET. — MR.  W.  A.  HENDERSON,  ante,  p.  95, 
writes  of  "poets  so  insignificant  as  Yalden, 
Stepney,  and  Pomfret."  But  really  I  am  rather 
ashamed  to  confess  that  of  Pomfret  I  know  nothing 
whatever,  seeing  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  no 
volume  of  poems  was  so  often  reprinted,  or  held  in 
such  popular  estimation  as  Pomfret's ;  so,  at 
least,  said  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
vol.  xxxv.  p.  189.  Is  it  correct  that  the  now- 
obscure  Pomfret  was  so  highly  rated  by  our  fore- 
fathers? JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

'  THE  EARLY  DAWN  ;  OR,  STORIES  TO  THINK 
ABOUT.' — This  little  book,  which  interested  me 
much  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  with  which  I  have 
renewed  my  acquaintance  lately,  was  published  by 
Griffith  &  Farran  in  1857.  The  author  calls  him- 
self "  A  Country  Clergyman."  Is  his  name 
known?  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

The  Brassey  Institute,  Hastings. 

'THE  TWA  CORBIES.' — In  'Chamisso's  gesam- 
melte  Werke,'  with  a  biographical  introduction 
by  Max  Koch,  I  find  a  poem  entitled  '  Die  zwei 
Raben.'  It  is  given  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
volume  (p.  150),  among  the  translations,  and  is 
from  the  Russian.  This  poem  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  'The  Twa  Corbies';  in  fact,  it 
reads  like  a  free  rendering  of  the  Scotch  verses. 
I  have  been  informed  that  Pushkin  was  the  author 
of  the  original  Russian.  Is  this  statement  correct  f 

P.   W.  G.  M. 

M.  DUMAS  AND  LETTERS  OF  NELSON  AND 
LADY  HAMILTON. — Some  years  ago  M.  Dumas 
ransacked  the  Neapolitan  archives  and  brought  to 
light  letters  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Naples, 
Nelson,  Lady  Hamilton,  and  Capt.  Troubridge, 
relative  to  events  that  transpired  at  the  time  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Nile.  These  were  published  in  a 
paper  called  the  Perseveranza.  Could  these  be 
traced  ?  There  is  no  direct  clue  at  present  known 
to  querist  of  date  when  the  letters  appeared  in 
print.  HILDA  GAMLIN. 

Camden  Lawn,  Birkenhead. 

S  FERM^. — Is  it  not  very  unusual  to  find  thia 
inside  a  book  ?  I  recently  was  shown  a  MS. 
Hour  Book  on  which  this  sign  occurred  in  "  semis'* 
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on'the  illuminated  borders  of  at  least  two  pages. 
Guigard,  in  his  '  Nouvel  Armorial  du  Bibliophile,' 
says,  "  Des  cbercheura  se"rieux  ont  cru  voir  Ja  ce 
motif:  fermesse  pour  fermement,"  which,  I  pre- 
sume, is  a  rebus,  meaning  that  the  book  is  closed, 
shut  up.  This  explanation,  however,  would  hardly 
agree  with  the  8  ferme  appearing  inside  the  book. 
ALLAN  H.  BRIGHT. 

AUTHOR  OF  POEM  WANTED. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  the  author  of  a  beautiful  little  poem 
called  '  To-day,'  and  where  I  can  find  the  original 
verses,  as  I  am  told  that  unauthorized  versions  of 
it  appear  in  some  collections  ?  ANASHORE. 

CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE. — Readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
are  familiar  with  careless  errors  gravely  repeated 
as  historical  facts.  The  two  following  instances 
started  an  important  query  with  me  which  may  be 
of  interest.  In  the  Daily  Chronicle,  Dec.  10, 
1894,  is  an  article  entitled  '  Dismal  Deptford.'  The 
writer  is  describing  the  High  Street  :  — 

"  Here  at  every  corner  are  costers'  barrows  with  their 
flares.  The  street  sends  out  a  flood  of  light  into  the  sky 
from  the  innumerable  gas  jets  which  illuminate  festoons 
of  Ostend  rabbits  and  pale  chunks  of  meat  at  2^d.  the 
pound.  A  multitude  of  people  fills  the  street,  and  above 
everything  rises  the  piercing  cry  of  the  white-aproned 
shopman,  •  Buy,  buy.'  The  entrance  to  the  churchyard 
where  Kit  Marlowe  was  buried,  after  the  fatal  brawl  in 
High  Street,  is  between  a  couple  of  gory  butchers'  shops 
and  a  public-house.  Within  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
pale  gravestones  and  the  shadowy  parish  church  is  the 
pleasure  ground  of  the  100,000  people  of  Deptford." 

This  might  be  pardonable  in  a  stranger  to  the 
locality,  who  knew  that  Marlowe  was  killed  in 
1593  and  was  buried  at  Deptford,  but  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  the  church  in  High  Street  to  which 
he  alludes  was  not  built  till  1729,  and  High  Street 
was  called  Butt  Lane  up  till  the  year  1825.  But 
a  more  inexcusable  statement  occurs  in  '  The 
London  Programme,'  pp.  57,  58  : — 

"  London's  main  potato  market  belongs,  oddly  enough, 
to  the  vestry  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  a  tiny  pariah 
with  under  30,000  inhabitants,  where  the  rates  are 
reduced  (and  the  rents  thereby  raised  !)  by  a  tribute 
upon  London  of  over  7,000£.  a  year,  this  being  the  net 
annual  surplus  of  the  Borough  Market  finances.  Tra- 
vellers by  the  South-Eastern  Railway  may  descry  the 
vegetable-heaps  of  this  petty  market  overflowing  into 
the  very  churchyard  where  Kit  Marlowe  lies  buried." 

When  we  reflect  that  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  is  the 
writer  of  this,  the  blunder  shows  a  slipshod  style 
that  is  apt  to  detract  from  the  value  of  his  argu- 
ment. 

Now  comes  the  bread  to  all  this  sack.  It  has 
always  been  asserted  that  the  entry  in  the  register 
of  St.  Nicholas',  Deptford,  reads  that  "  Christopher 
Marlowe  was  slain  by  Francis  Archer";  but  Dr. 
Drake  reads  the  name  of  the  slayer  as  "  Frezer  " 
(see  '  Hundred  of  Blackheatb,'  p.  42).  Can  any 
one  point  out  any  records  which  might  be  searched 
to  obtain  some  particulars  of  the  fatal  brawl  ?  A 


murder  was  committed,  15  Elizabeth,  near  Eltham, 
which  was  the  subject  of  a  drama  (see  Vincent's 
'  Records  of  the  Woolwich  District,'  p.  654);  and 
there  is  a  record  of  a  true  bill  against  one  of 
the  murderers  published  in  '  Middlesex  County 
Records,'  vol.  i.  p.  81.  Where  could  similar 
records  be  seen  for  1593,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
something  about  Archer,  or  Frezer,  and  Marlowe  ? 

AYEAHR. 


KEYS  TO  THACKERAY'S  NOVELS. 

(8"»  S.  vii.  87.) 

No  keys,  such  as  those  a  bunch  of  which  we 
have  for  the  better  understanding  of  Disraeli's 
novels,  can  be  desirable  or  possible  for  those  of 
Thackeray.  Resemblances  have  naturally  been 
traced,  as  of  Col.  Newcome  to  Major  Car- 
michael  Smyth ;  Ethel  Newcome  to  Miss  Lallie 
Baxter,  afterwards  Mrs.  Hampton,  of  Charleston  ; 
Fred  Bayham  to  William  Holland ;  Warrington 
to  George  Venables,  to  Holland  with  a  dash  of 
Thackeray's  self,  or  Edward  FitzGerald  with  the 
same ;  Foker  to  Mr.  Arcedeckne  ;  The  O'Mulligan 
to  Morgan  O'Connell ;  Capt.  Shandon  to  William 
McGinn ;  Capt.  Sumph  to  Medwyn ;  Beatrix 
Esmond  to  the  Duchess  of  Kingston  ;  Lord  Steyne 
to  the  eighth  Lord  Hertford  ;  Costigan  to  a  Capt. 
Fairfield  ;  and  Bardolph  of  Brasenose  to  an  elderly 
toper  of  the  Garrick.  But,  as  is  obvious,  these 
attributions  must  be  made  with  reservation.  The 
only  useful  key  to  Thackeray's  works  is  the  master- 
key  that  he  himself  used  to  disclose  the  secrets  not 
of  this  or  that  man,  but  of  humanity,  not  without 
occasional  unlocking  of  the  cupboards  in  which 
humanity  is  wont  to  keep  its  skeletons. 

KlLLIGREW. 

Tenerife. 

The  late  Edmund  Yates,  in  his  'Recollections 
and  Experiences '  (1884),  gives  the  following  as  the 
originals  of  some  of  Thackeray's  characters  : — 

Vol.  i.  236.  Andrew  Arcedeckne,  a  quaint, 
kind-hearted  oddity,  was  the  original  of  Foker  in 
•'  Pendennis.' 

238.  William  Bolland,  son  of  Justice  Bolland,  a 
big,  heavy,  handsome  man,  of  much  peculiar 
humour,  was  the  original  of  Fred  Bayham  in  'The 
Newcomes.' 

A  line  in  Thackeray's  ballad  of  '  Bouillabaisse  ' 
(1852)— 

And  laughing  Tom  is  laughing  yet, 

refers  to  Tom  Macdonald,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
then  secretary  of  the  Canada  Trust  and  Loan  Co. 

Vol.  ii.  16.  Capt.  Granby  Calcroft  was  the  Capt. 
Granby  Tiptoff  in  '  Pendennis.'  Capt.  Shindy,  in 
the  '  Book  of  Snobs,'  was  Mr.  Stephen  Price.  All 
of  the  Garrick  Club. 

212.  Lord  Lonsdale,  of  Lowther  Castle,  aged 
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eighty,  was  the  original  of  Lord  Colchicum,  Major 
Pendennis's  noble  friend,  and  Mr.  Disraeli's  Lord 
Eskdale. 

Sir  William  Fraser,  in  his  'Hie  et  Ubique,' 
1893,  p.  161,  has  the  following  on  Thackeray's 
disfigurement : — 

"  The  history  of  his  sad  disfigurement  ia  simple.  At 
the  Charter  House  School  he  had  a  fight  with  a  boy  of 
the  name  of  Venables.  The  latter,  whom  1  knew,  out- 
lived Thackeray.  He  was  a  successful  writer  in  the 
Saturday  Review  and  other  periodicals,  and  was  known 
in  the  literary  world  by  a  name  which  was  decidedly 
profane.  The  '  Dame,'  or  what  in  Eton  we  would  call 
the  '  Dame,'  >  an  out  of  the  house,  and  upbraided  him  for 
'spoiling  the  best-looking  boy  in  the  school.'  I  have  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Venables's  brother  completely  confirming 
the  fact.  Thackeray  must  have  had  a  cherubic  coun- 
tenance in  his  very  early  days.  His  accident  suggested 
the  nom  de  plume  '  Michael  Angelo.' " 

"  Mr.  Qeo.  Stovin  Venables,  of  Mitre  Court,  Temple, 
Q.C.,  and  of  Llystinam  Hall,  Brecon,  died  October  6th, 
1888,  aged  78  years was  educated  at  the  Charter- 
house, where  he  was  a  schoolfellow  of  Thackeray.  It 
was  he  who  by  an  accident  broke  Thackeray's  nose,  and 
lie  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  of  George  War- 
rington  in  '  Pendenriis.'  He  contributed  to  the  Saturday 
Review.  He  left  146,975J.  7s.  5d."— Manchester  Guar- 
dian, Nov.  5, 1888. 

RICHARD  HEMMING. 

Keys  are  wanted  badly,  if  R.  H.  W.'s  query 
represents  popular  knowledge.  I  never  heard  of 
The  O'Milligan,  though  The  Mulligan  is  familiar 
enough.  And  who  is  Col.  Pendennis  ?  I  have 
heard  that  Col.  Newcome  was  drawn  not  from 
Thackerav's  father,  but  from  a  cousin.  As  regards 
'Vanity  Fair,'  has  not  the  author  declared  dear 
old  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  to  have  been  the  only  cha- 
racter drawn  full  length  from  a  live  model? 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

"FAD"  (8th  S.  vii.  109).— May  I  suggest  that 
when  the  'N.  E.  D.'  says  of  a  word  that  its 
etymology  is  unknown,  inquiry  should  rather  be 
stimulated  than  arrested  ?  Although  Dr.  Murray 
and  his  fellow-workers  have  scoured  the  broad 
expanse  of  English  literature  to  "bag"  all  our 
words,  and  track  them  to  their  starting  points, 
there  must  needs  be  holes  and  corners  where 
strange  words  lie  hidden  to  reward  eager  sports- 
men in  the  merry  hunt  for  out-of-the-way  locu- 
tions. I  have  a  list  of  some  sixty  words  for  A, 
B,  and  C,  not  included  in  the  'N.  E.  D.,'  though 
some  of  these  may  be  classed  as  dialect  words. 

A  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  January  7, 
1892,  discussed  the  word  "fad,"  and,  as  a  political 
term,  defined  it  as  "a  hobby  which  is  not  yet  a 
party  cry."  He  also  ridiculed  the  idea  of  con- 
nectiEg  it  with  the  French  fade,  &c.,  seeing  that  if 
"faddists"  are  anything  they  are  keen  and  hot. 
The  word  "  faddle,"  to  dandle,  or  make  much  of, 
given  as  a  country  word  by  Bailey,  seems  to  come 
rather  near  the  mark,  and  perhaps  the  'Dialect 


Dictionary'  will  get  quotations  which  will  bring 
us  still  nearer.  With  faddle  and  fiddle-faddle'we 
are  clearly  in  the  region  of  fads. 

JAMES  HOOPER. 
Norwich. 

THOMAS  MARTIN,  OF  PALGRAVE  (8th  S.  vi.  468,. 
514;  vii.  92). — I  have  amongst  my  books  a  fine 
and  perfect  copy  of  Kis don's  'Survey  of  Devon,' 
1714,  which  originally  belonged  to  Peter  Le  Neve, 
Norroy,  who  has  enriched  it  with  many  valuable 
notes.  It  bears  the  autograph  of  its  first  owner 
on  the  title-page,  and  on  the  fly-leaves  those  of 
Frances  Le  Neve  and  Thomas  Martin.  A  cutting 
from  a  bookseller's  catalogue,  which  is  inserted  in 
the  book,  states  that  Thomas  Martin,  the  anti- 
quary of  Palgrave,  married  Le  Neve's  widow,  ii 
order  that  he  might  possess  his  library.  I  do  not 
know  how  far  this  assertion  is  true.  Perhaps  I 
might  learn  from  MR.  HUMPHREYS  whether  the 
book  in  question  was  amongst  those  sold  by 
Martin  Booth  and  John  Berry  in  June,  1773. 
W.  F.  PRIDEATJX. 

SIR  THOMAS  KINSET  OR  KENSEY  (8th  S.  vii. 
128, 178). — To  supplement  the  information  already 
given,  it  can  be  added  that  administration  of  his 
goods  was  granted  February  13,  1696/7,  to  his 
widow,  dame  Mary,  and  that  her  will  (as  "of 
London")  was  proved  January,  1718  (13  Tenison),. 
both  being  in  the  C.F.O.  at  Somerset  House. 

G.  E.  C. 

"Go  TO  BODMIN"  (8th  S.  vii.  167).— The  story 
referred  to  by  Miss  MAY  PROBYN  should  properly 
have  been  headed  "  Go  to  Launceston,"  for, 
though  it  has  been  long  told  in  regard  to  a 
Cornish  assize,  it  was  always  related  of  the  ancient 
county  town.  It  is  given  in  full  in  '  An  Itinerary 
of  Launceston,'  by  Mrs.  Gibbons,  published  in 
1865  (pp.  45-7),  under  the  heading  "Remarkable 
Providence,"  where  it  is  introduced  by  the  obser- 
vation "The  Rev.  W.  W.  Champneys,  M.A., 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  relates  the  following  remark- 
able acquittal  of  a  soldier."  But  Miss  PROBYN'S 
"  apparently  trivial  incident "  is  really  the  point  of 
the  tale  which,  altogether  apart  from  the  nocturnal 
warning,  indicates  that  it  has  been  related  in 
various  forms,  for  it  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
supernaturally  summoned  witness  was  able  to 
testify  that  the  innocent  accused  was  not  on  the 
scene  of  the  crime  on  the  night  it  occurred,  they 
having  exchanged  remarks  at  a  spot  far  distant, 
because  of  the  stranger  having  thought  he  heard 
the  midnight  clock  strike  thirteen.  Over  twenty 
years  ago  a  drama,  '  The  Cornish  Diamond,'  as  yet 
unacted,  was  written  upon  this  legend  by  a  Laun- 
ceston author,  who  then  signed  himself  "Andrew 
Plerritt,"  and  who  has  since,  in  other  direction?, 
won  a  certain  fame  ;  but  he  put  it  aside  on  acci- 
dentally finding  that,  as  '  Midnight :  the  Thir- 
teenth Chime ;  or,  Old  St.  Paul's,'  C.  Z.  Barnett 
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had  adopted  the  root  idea  of  the  story  for  a  three- 
act  melodrama,  which  was  produced  at  the  Royal 
Surrey  Theatre  in  February,  1845,  with  "Bravo" 
Hicks  in  the  part  of  the  hero,  who  is  saved  from 
condemnation  for  murder  because  of  the  great  bell 
of  St.  Paul's  having  once  struck  a  thirteenth 
chime.  It  may  be  considered  likely,  indeed,  that 
this  legend  has  been  related  in  differing  forms  for 
centuries.  DUNHEVED. 

This  is  a  story  of  a  kind  which,  probably,  is 
not  confined  to  one  place.  A  similar  incident  was 
worked  up  into  a  powerful  little  tale  by  the  late 
Eev.  J.  M.  Neale,  and  was  printed  about  forty 
years  ago  in  the  Penny  Post,  with  the  title  (I 
think)  of  '  Giles's  Lap.'  The  locale  was  Tunbridge 
Wells.  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hasting*. 

HIGH  ERCALL  CHURCH  (8th  S.  vii.  168).— If  the 
Vicar  of  High  Ercall  knew  the  truth,  there  is  very 
little  doubt  he  would  find  that  the  "  weapons  " 
were  not  the  swords  of  Cromwell's  soldiers,  but 
the  knives  and  hatchets  of  his  own  parishioners 
and  their  forefathers.  I  dare  say  it  is  less  common 
to  find  such  marks  inside  a  church  ;  but  even 
there  the  sexton  and  his  friends  may  have  made 
them.  As  a  general  thing,  wherever  a  rustic  finds 
a  suitable  stone,  there  he  sharpens  any  tool  he 
may  have  that  wants  sharpening  ;  if  the  stone 
will  not  do  dry,  he  spits  upon  it ;  then  he  chooses 
a  suitable  piece  of  wood  in  the  nezt  gate  or  fence, 
and  there  he  tries  the  edge  he  has  produced  ;  and 
finally,  perhaps,  he  says,  as  my  father's  old  gar- 
dener always  did  when  he  sharpened  my  boyish 
pocket-knife,  "  There,  now  that  '11  go  like  a  fiddle, 
that  will."  And  now  that  I  have  tried  to  solve 
the  Vicar  of  High  ErcalPs  perplexities,  perhaps  he 
will  try  to  solve  mine.  1  want  to  know  why  a 
knife  should  go  like  a  fiddle.  What  is  there  in 
common  between  a  cutting  tool  and  a  stringed 
instrument  of  music  ? 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

Such  marks  as  those  referred  to  as  existing  at 
High  Ercall  and  elsewhere  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
outer  walls  of  the  churches  at  Thirsk  and  North- 
allerton,  and  are  said  to  have  been  made  by  the 
sharpening  of  arrows  and  other  weapons  for  the 
Battle  of  Flodden.  Some  of  the  grooves  are  very 
deeply  cut  in  the  sandstone.  I  dare  say  they  have 
been  made  partly  by  the  sharpening  of  knives, 
coulters,  &c.  J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

NUTS  IN  MAT  (8tb  S.  v.  319,  426 ;  vi.  58).— 
I  have  not  yet  bad  the  pleasure  or  the  advantage 
of  seeing  MRS.  GOMME'S  '  Traditional  Games,'  in 
which  she  finds  in  the  above  children's  game  a 
survival  of  the  custom  of  marriage  by  capture. 
At  the  last  reference  MRS.  GOMME,  in  giving  her 


reasons  for  that  opinion,  states  that?  this  game 
"  differs  from  ordinary  contest  games  in  the  fact 
that  one  party  does  not  wage  war  against  the 
opposite  party  for  possession  of  a  particular  piece  of 
ground  or  for  the  purpose  of  taking  prisoner?,  but 
individual  against  individual  for  the  possession  of 
an  individual."  In  a  paper  on  '  Dorsetshire 
Children's  Games '  which  I  contributed  to  the 
Folk-Lore  Journal  for  1889  (pp.  202-264),  I  gave 
two  versions  of  how  this  game  was  played  in 
different  part  of  Dorset,  in  one  of  which  the  con- 
test was  as  stated  by  MRS.  GOMME  ;  in  the  other 
the  two  lines  of  children  stand  up  to  the  boundary 
line  and  pull  against  each  other,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  well-known  "  Oranges  and  Lemons," 
and  the  side  which  succeeds  in  pulling  the  other 
over  the  mark  wins  the  game  (see  pp.  224-227). 
I  am  rather  surprised  that,  in  the  "  very  large 
number  of  versions  of  this  game  sent  to  her  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,"  apparently,  none 
played  in  the  way  I  have  here  indicated  has  been 
noticed  by  MRS.  GOMME.  I  may  add  that  of  the  titles 
of  the  three  versions  known  to  me  in  Dorset,  two  are- 
that  of  "gathering  nuts  away,"  and  one  "gathering 
nuts  to-day";  none  with  any  allusion  to  "may," 
either  as  a  month  or  as  a  flower,  a  circumstance 
again  somewhat  strange,  as  "by  far  the  larger 
number "  of  versions  sent  to  MRS.  GOMME,  she 
says,  are  "nuts  in  May"  or  "nuts  and  may." 
Until  I  have  seen  MRS.  GOMME'S  book  I  would  not 
like  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  this  suggestion  of 
"marriage  by  capture"  involved  in  this  game,  which,, 
as  played  in  Dorset  at  least,  would  seem  to  make 
for  either  contention.  Possibly  MRS.  GOMME — no- 
mean  folk-lorist  herself — may  be  somewhat  in- 
fluenced in  such  matters  by  the  subtle  and  far- 
reaching  conceptions  of  her  husband,  the  most- 
industrious  President  of  our  English  Folk-lore 
Society.  J.  S.  UDAL. 

Fiji. 

OXFORD  IN  1888  (8th  S.  vii.  148).— If  the  Rev_ 
Kichard  Walker  mentioned  by  DR.  KENNY  is  the 
same  who  was  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  in  1833,  and  published  in  that  year  a  work 
on  the  flora  of  Oxfordshire,  I  should  imagine  that 
a  copy  of  the  poem  referred  to  is  very  probably 
preserved  in  the  Magdalen  Library. 

OSWALD  HUNTER  BLAIR,  O.S.B. 

Fort  Augustus,  N.B. 

The  work  to  which  DR.  KENNY  refers  is  entitled 
"Oxford  in  1888:  a  fragmentary  dream  by 
Richard  Walker,  B.D.,  with  a  map  of  archi- 
tectural and  other  improvements,"  Oxford,  1838. 
He  will  find  a  copy  in  the  Library  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London,  Guildhall. 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN_ 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

I  possess  a  copy  of  this  rare  tract,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  poem.  Its  full  title  is  "  Oxford  in 
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1888,  a  fragmentary  dream,  by  a  Sub-Utopian. 
Published  from  the  original  MS.  by  the  editor, 
R.  P.  With  a  map  of  architectural  and  other 
improvements.  [Quotation.]  Oxford,  Henry 
Slatter,  High  Street,  1838."  8vo.,  pp.  70.  I  have 
ascertained  that  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  accordingly  I  purpose  now  presenting 
my  copy  to  the  British  Museum,  where  assuredly 
a  copy  ought  to  be.  A.  W.  ROBERTSON. 

Aberdeen. 

"  ROLL- WAGGON  "  (8th  S.  vii.  147, 178).— I  have 
a  waggon  on  wheels,  of  Dresden  china,  which  is 
large  enough  to  hold  fruit.  It  is  a  very  ornamental 
piece  of  china,  decorated  with  flowers,  and  has  open- 
work sides.  The  date  mark  is  an  early  one,  about 
1715-1720.  The  Dresden  factory  was  not  estab- 
lished until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; but  these  waggons  may  have  been  made 
elsewhere,  although  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  one  in  any  other  kind  of  china. 

HENRY  DRAKE. 

'  THE  INTELLECTUAL  OBSERVER  '  (8th  S.  vi. 
249,  276).— This  periodical,  of  which  the  late 
Shirley  Hibberd  was  editor,  was  published  some 
years  ago  by  Messrs.  Groombridge  &  Sons. 
Many  copies  are  still  to  be  picked  up  at  second- 
hand bookstalls,  as  the  work  is  not  scarce. 

W.  H.  C. 

Enfold. 

A  TONSURE  PLATE  (8th  S.  vi.  484  ;  vii.  31,  93). 
— I  have  a  curious  little  old  book  concerning  hair 
and  beards,  &c.,  which  I  will  lend,  if  DR.  SPARROW 
SIMPSON  would  like  to  see  it.  It  is  entitled  : 
"  Boni  Sperati  Barba  Defensa  sive  Dissertatiuncula 
de  Barba,  contra  Quendam  MISOIIQrftNA. 
Lipsise  &  Dresdse  apud  Christopher.  Hekelium, 
Bibliop.  1690."  Pp.  88.  ESTK. 

GERMAN  CAROLS  (8th  S.  vii.  47). — I  can  refer 
MR.  C.  V.  COLLIER  to  the  interesting  preface  to 
the  Rev.  R.  R.  Chope's  book  of  carols,  by  the  Rev. 
S.  Baring-Gould,  where  mention  is  made  of  carols 
being  sung,  especially  at  Epiphany,  in  different 
parts  of  Germany  and  German  Bohemia. 

HENRIETTA  COLE. 

96,  Philbeach  Gardens,  S.W. 

ETYMOLOGY  OF  "  JINGO  "  (5th  S.  i.  7,  96,  456  ; 
8th  S.  vi.  51,  74,  149,  312,  373 ;  vii.  10).— From 
what  edition  of  Swift's  works  does  F.  G.  S.  quote 
(8*  S.  vi.  373) '  Actseon  ;  or,  the  Original  of  Horn 
Fair '  ?  No  such  poem  occurs  in  the  edition  I 
have,  by  Nichols,  24  vols.,  1803.  JAYDEE. 

CARDINAL  DE  TAVAREZ  (8th  S.  vii.  48). — I  have 
waited  to  see  if  any  one  replied  to  ANCESTOR'S 
query  respecting  this  cardinal.  Failing  ampler 
information,  the  following  may  be  acceptable : 
John  (Pardo)  de  Tavera  (Tavarez  ?),  Archbishop  of 
Compostella  (and  afterwards  of  Toledo),  was  born 


at  Salamanca  in  1471.  He  was  nephew  of  Diego 
Deza  Tavera,  Archbishop  of  Seville.  On  March  22, 
1531,  he  was  created  cardinal  by  Pope  Clement 
VII.  by  the  title  of  St.  John  Port.  Lat.  He 
died  at  Valladolid  in  1545,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  hospital  at  Toledo,  which  he  had 
restored  from  its  foundations.  C.  H. 

OELLIWIG  (8th  S.  vi.  67,  132,  292,  474  ;  vii.  90). 
— Of  all  the  explanations  of  this  name  which  have 
been  suggested,  that  proposed  by  MR.  HUGHES 
seems  to  me  the  least  happy.  He  regards  the 
Triad  as  a  sort  of  Welsh  joke,  or,  as  he  puts  it,  a 
"  covert  sarcasm" — so  covert  that  it  is  difficult  for 
the  unaided  Saxon  intellect  to  see  the  point  of  it. 
It  was  directed  against  the  "  Arthur  of  romance," 
in  whom  the  twelfth  century  writer  of  the  Triad 
must  have  firmly  believed.  But  if  Bishop  Bed  win 
and  his  see  of  Celliwig  are  sarcastic  names  in- 
vented by  the  writer  of  the  Triad,  it  is  strange 
that  both  Bedwin  and  Celliwig  are  also  brought 
into  juxtaposition  in  the  '  Mabinogion,'  the  name 
Celliwig  occurring,  moreover,  not  in  one  Triad 
only,  but  in  three  (62,  64,  111). 

A  more  important  question  is  the  existence  of 
"  the  Arthur  of  sober  history,"  who,  MR.  HUGHES 
imagines,  was  crowned  at  Caerleon  in  517.  For 
such  a  startling  fact  we  require  much  better 
authority  than  that  of  the  Rev.  W.  Warrington, 
who  had  access  to  the  libraries  of  F.  Faulkner  and 
P.  Yorke,  Esquires,  and  compiled  a  work  which  is 
of  no  value,  although,  as  MR.  HUGHES  comically 
informs  us,  it  was  "  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire."  This  amiable  gentleman,  who  lived 
in  the  last  century,  could  not  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  opinion  of  modern  scholars  that  there  is 
no  evidence  which  will  bear  examination  as  to  the 
existence  of  any  historical  King  Arthur  of  Caer- 
leon, who  is  now  believed  to  have  been,  like  King 
Lear  and  King  Lud,  an  ancient  deity  or  mytho- 
logical conception  common  to  the  Cymric  peoples, 
as  Woden  and  Thor  were  to  the  Teutons.  His 
name,  like  that  of  Thor,  may  have  subsequently 
been  borne  by  real  persons,  to  whom  mythological 
adventures  were  ascribed  ;  but  if  there  were  any 
historic  persons  of  the  name,  there  is  not  a  vestige 
of  real  evidence  that  any  of  them  lived  in  Wales 
or  anywhere  west  of  the  Severn,  but  we  must 
rather  place  him  or  them  in  Cornwall,  Cumberland, 
Brittany,  or,  with  Mr.  Skene  and  Mr.  Stuart- 
Glennie,  in  the  Lothians  between  the  Forth  and 
the  Roman  Wall. 

Whether  the  mythical  Celliwig  was  intended  to 
represent  the  historical  Calleva  is  a  matter  of  small 
importance,  which  I  am  not  concerned  to  assert 
or  to  deny.  But  MR.  HUGHES,  in  his  needlessly 
vehement  negation,  has  ventured  upon  doubtful 
ground,  not  seeming  to  be  aware  of  the  differences 
between  the  old  Welsh  and  the  modern  Welsh 
phonology.  For  instance,  the  intolerable  sound  of 
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the  Welsh  digraph  II,  which  no  one  born  in 
England  can  pronounce  to  a  Welshman's  satisfac- 
tion, is  held  by  Cymric  scholars  not  to  be  primi- 
tive, but  to  have  been  introduced  gradually,  pro- 
bably between  the  ninth  and  the  twelfth  centime?. 
Thus  the  Welsh  garlleg  is  believed  to  be  a  loan- 
word from  the  English  garlic,  while  from  the  Latin 
words  stella,  stabellum,  cultellus,  flagellum,  and 
porcellus  come  the  Welsh  loan-words  ystwyll 
(Epiphany),  ystafell  (an  apartment),  cyuett  (a 
knife),  ffrewyll,  and  porcell. 

The  letter  w,  moreover,  was  not  primitive  in 
Welsh,  bat  answers  to  an  older  Welsh  u,  and 
may  also  represent  a  Latin  v  (often  sounded  like 
our  w),  the  w  in  Caerwent,  for  instance,  being  the 
v  of  the  Latin  Venta,  Orddwy  representing 
Ordovi,  and  ciwdod  (kiwtawt)  being  a  loan-word 
from  the  Latin  civitatem.  Then  a  Latin  a  may 
become  e  in  Welsh,  Ambrosias  becoming  Emrys, 
Kemry  (now  Kymry)  being  the  Latin  Cambri, 
and  engylion  and  engylesau  being  derived  from 
angdus.  Not  only  is  our  Cardigan  the  equivalent 
of  Keredigion,  but  the  Caledonian  Forest  appears 
as  Coit  Celidon  in  Nennius,  the  Caledonia  of 
Tacitus  being  referred  by  the  best  scholars  to  the 
Welsh  celli,  a  grove,  from  which  MR.  HUGHES 
explains  Celliwig.  Coit  Celidon  shows  not  only 
that  a  may  exchange  with  e,  but  that  e  may  ex- 
change with  i,  as  we  also  learn  from  Sabrina  being 
the  Welsh  Bafren,  Picti  being  the  Welsh  Pecht, 
terra  being  tir,  and  serus  being  the  Welsh  hir 
(long). 

Hence  the  rash,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  the 
gallant  little  statement  made  by  MR.  HUGHES, 
that  except  the  letter  c  there  is  "  not  a  vestige  of 
phonetic  resemblance  "  between  Caileva  and  Celli- 
wig, might  have  been  expressed  in  less  emphatic 
terms,  as  all  the  letters  he  calls  in  question  may 
correspond.  When  MR.  HUGHES  goes  on  to  say 
that  beyond  my  own  "  bare  statement "  the  con- 
nexion between  Caileva  and  Celliwig  is  "  unsup- 
ported by  reason  or  evidence,"  I  may  remind  him 
that  while  he  himself  derives  Celliwig  from  the 
Welsh  celli,  "  a  wood,"  this  is  the  very  word  by 
which  the  name  Caileva  is  explained  by  Prof. 
Rhys,  the  best  Cymric  scholar  in  England. 

MR.  HUGHES  calls  the  Picts  and  Scots 
"savages"  and  Calibans,  but  it  would  be  quite 
as  easy,  and  equally  incorrect,  to  apply  the  same 
opprobrious  designations  to  the  Welsh,  whose 
poets  have  reflected  the  manners  and  civilization 
of  the  twelfth  century  into  the  sixth. 

I  may  add  that  the  name  which  MR.  HUGHES 
spells  Callava  appears  in  the  '  Antonine  Itinerary ' 
as  Caileva.  This,  however,  may  be  only  a  misprint. 

ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

DANTE  G.  ROSSETTI  :  GEORGE  MEREDITH  (8th 
S:  vi.  286,  318,  496).— Through  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  I  have  been  enabled  to  complete  the  list  of 
Mr.  George  Meredith's  contributions  to  the  earlier 


volumes  of  Once  a  Week.  They  are:  !The 
Beggar's  Soliloquy,'  March  30,  1861;  'By  the 
Rosanna,'  October  19,  1861  ;  '  Phantasy,'  Novem- 
ber 23,  1861  ;  'The  Patriot  Engineer,'  December 
14,  1861 ;  'The  Old  Chartist,'  February  8,  1862; 
and  '  The  Story  of  Sir  Arnulpb,'  January  23, 1864. 
These  have  all  been  entered,  probably,  in  my  friend 
Mr.  John  Lane's  '  Bibliography  of  George  Mere- 
dith,' but  I  have  not  that  compilation  at  hand  to 
refer  to.  No  more  of  Rossetti's  have  been  dis- 
covered. W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

ST.  JAMES'S  PARK  :  JOHN  ROSE,  GARDENER 
(8th  S.  vi.  381,  437;  vii.  193).— I  cannot  say 
where  the  picture  cited  at  the  last  reference  is 
now.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  it  would  be  at 
Dorney  Court,  as  that  house  is  now  not  even  men- 
tioned in  Murray's  '  Handbook  of  Bucks.'  But 
the  picture  was  engraved  ;  and  in  the  print,  which 
can  be  seen  in  the  Art  Library,  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  doubtless  also  in  the  Print  Room, 
British  Museum,  the  king  is  represented  "  receiv- 
ing the  first  Pine-apple  cultivated  in  England  from 
Rose  the  Gardener,  at  Dawney  [sic]  Court,  Buck- 
inghamshire, the  seat  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land"; from  the  original  picture  at  Strawberry 
Hill ;  S.  Harding  delin.,  R.  Graves  sculpsit.  The 
"garden"  and  "good  private  house"  mentioned 
by  Walpole,  in  his  letter,  March  6,  1780,  are,  of 
course,  those  of  Dorney  Court. 

JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

Since  writing  my  previous  reply  it  has  struck 
me  that  MR.  WALPORD  has  perhaps  confused  the 
pineapple  with  the  picture.  The  scene  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  fruit  is  said  to  have  been  Dawney 
Court,  Buckinghamshire,  which  was  the  seat  of 
Barbara,  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  According  to  a 
note  in  Evelyn's  '  Diary,'  i.  374,  "  a  print  in  the 
line  manner,  13  inches  by  12,  was  engraved  in 
1823  by  Robert  Graves "  from  this  picture,  which 
was  then  at  Strawberry  Hill. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

"FIRST  CATCH  YOUR  HARE  "  (8th  S.  vii.  106). — 

It  was  shown  by  MR.  H.  STEVENSON  at  7th  S.  ii. 
492,  that  there  was  an  ancient  proverb  to  the 
same  effect.  Bracton  has,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century : — 

"  Et  vulgariter  dicetur,  quod  prime  oportet  cervum 
capere,  et  postea,  cum  captus,  fuerit,  ilium  ex- 
coriare," — Bk.  iv.  tit.  i.  c.  21,  §  4,  vol.  iii.  234. 
So  that  apparently  it  was  in  substance  an  English 
proverb  at  that  early  time.  Bracton  was  a  Devon- 
shire man.  The  instruction  "  Case  your  hare,"  to 
which  contributors  from  time  to  time  refer  as  Mrs. 
Glasse's  actual  expression,  answers  to  excoriare  iu 
the  Latin.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

I  have  not  the  earlier  volumes  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to 
refer  to,  but  7*  S.  xii.  404,  453,  and  8*  S.  i.  33, 
do  not  mention  a  variant  of  the  saying,  which  poa- 
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sibly  may  be  really  due  to  Mrs.  Glasse.  In  '  The 
Fauna  of  Norfolk,''  by  the  Rev.  K.  Lubbock,  1879, 
p.  202,  it  is  written  : — 

"  Mrs.  Glasse's  receipt  for  stewing  carp  begins  with 
these  words — '  First  catch  your  carp  ! '  The  worthy 
dame  here  displays  acumen.  In  our  extensive  waters  no 
fish  baffle  the  fisherman  so  completely  as  large  carp." 

If  Mrs.  Glasse  did  make  the  joke  about  the  wily 
carp,  of  course  it  would  easily  enough  come  to  be 
applied  to  a  hare,  as  another  slippery  customer. 

JAMES  HOOPEK. 
Norwich. 

"Hie  ET  ALTJBRIS"  (4'"  S.  xii.  388 ;  8th  S.  vii. 
75,  190). — From  the  number  of  letters  I  have 
received  and  from  the  replies  at  the  last  reference, 
it  is  evident  that  correspondents  have  altogether 
mistaken  my  query  in  connexion  with  the  Pigott 
motto.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  motto  "Hie  et 
Ulubris"  is  quite  correct,  and  that  Debrett  is 
wrong  in  giving  either  "  Hie  et  alubris  "  or  "  Hie 
et  uliubi "  ;  and  I  am  quite  conversant  with  the 
quotations  from  both  Horace  and  Juvenal,  and 
their  reference  to  "Ulubise"  on  the  Pontine 
marshes. 

My  question  was,  Did  this  Pigott  motto  ever 
appear  in  Debrett  or  any  other  genealogical  publi- 
cation previous  to  my  writing  to  Sir  Charles  Pigott 
in  1869,  and  where ;  or  did  the  motto  originate 
from  my  father's  sketch  done  in  1826  ?  I  may 
add  that  I  have  in  my  possession  an  engraved 
copy  of  the  Pigott  arms  and  crest,  stamped  in  gold 
on  enamelled  paper,  having  the  motto  "Hie  et 
Ulubris,"  which  must  be  at  least  seventy  or  eighty 
years  old.  WM.  JACKSON  PIGOTT. 

Dundruro,  co.  Down. 

FROISSART  (8tb  S.  vi.  428).— The  only  passage 
which  I  can  find  in  Froissart  illustrating  the  idea 
that  a  knight  was  armed  by  double  courage  when 
animated  by  the  love  of  a  beautiful  woman  is  the 
following,  which  must  be  given  from  an  English 
translation  of  the  'Chronicles'  of  the  chivalrous 
canon  of  Chimay.  It  occurs  in  the  account  of  the 
tournament  at  St.  Inglevere,  near  Calais,  in  1389, 
when  three  French  knights,  Sir  Boucicaut,  the 
Lord  de  Saimpi,  and  Sir  Reginald  de  lloye,  chal- 
lenged all  comers  : — 

"  The  English  knight  (Sir  Godfrey  de  Seca)  hit  Sir 
Reginald  (de  Roye)  a  very  severe  blow  on  the  top  of  hie 
helmet,  without  otherwise  damaging  him ;  but  Sir 
Reginald  gave  him  so  strong  a  thru&t  on  the  target  (for 
at  that  time  he  was  counted  one  of  the  stoutest  tillers  in 
France,  and  was  smitten  with  lote  for  a  young  lady  that 
mad  e  all  his  affairs  prosper)  that  it  pierced  through  it 
as  well  as  his  left  arm ;  the  spear  broke  as  it  entered, 
the  butt  end  falling  to  the  ground,  the  other  sticking  in 
the  shield,  and  the  steel  in  the  arm."— Johnes's  transla- 
tion of  Froissart,  book  iv.  chap.  13. 

In  vol.  ii.  p.  231  is  a  woodcut  representing  a 
1  Battle-Axe  fight  between  Sir  John  Holand  and 
Sir  .Reginald  de  Eoye '  at  Entenga  in  Spain.  It  is 


said  that  they  "  fought  three  rounds  with  swords, 
battle-axes,  and  daggers,  without  either  of  them 
having  been  wounded"  (book  iii.  chap.  lx.).  This 
tilt  took  place  before  the  King  and  Queen  of  Por- 
tugal and  "  old  John  of  Gaunt,  time  -  honoured 
Lancaster."  JOHN  PICKFOKD,  M.A.^g 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

EXAMINATION  AT  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF 
SURGEONS  (8th  S.  vii.  182). — There  are  two  small 
errors  in  Mr.  Behrend's  letter,  which  are  worth 
correction.  In  the  first  place  the  date  is  wrongly 
given.  Mention  is  made  in  the  letter  of  Mr. 
James  Moncrieff  Arnott,  the  president.  That 
gentleman  held  office  for  the  year  1850-51,  so 
that  he  could  nob  have  been  present  in  his  official 
capacity  in  1849.  Mr.  Bebrend's  letter  should 
have  been  dated  1850,  instead  of  1849.  He 
passed  his  examination  on  August  12,  1850.  The 
other  error  is  the  mention  of  Brodie  as  one  of  the 
examiners.  Sir  Benjamin  had  retired  from  the 
court  some  years  before  the  date  of  Mr.  Behrend's 
examination.  It  is  very  possible  that  Brodie  was 
listening  to  the  examination,  and  probably  had  a 
seat  close  to  the  table.  The  examiners  at  this  table 
are  said  by  Mr.  Behrend  to  have  been  "  Lawrence, 
South,  and  Brodie."  This  is  obviously  a  mistake, 
as  there  are  only  two  examiners  to  each  table. 

J.  B.  B. 

PRONUNCIATION  OF  PLACE-NAMES  (8th  S.  vii.  7, 
132, 196). — To  encounter  a  critic  of  the  formidable 
calibre  of  CANON  TAYLOR  requires  more  elbow 
room  than  the  dainty  dimensions  of  'N.  &  Q.';. 
nevertheless  I  must  briefly  reply  to  his  inquiries,, 
admitting,  however,  that  I  ought  to  have  given 
examples  of  stress  less  open  to  controversy  than 
those  I  jotted  down  as  the  first  occurring  to 
memory. 

1.  CANON  TAYLOR  assumes  that  because  Ptolemy 
marked  an  estuary  south  of  the  Solway  MoptKa/t/?rj 
eta^ncrts,  therefore  Morcambe  Bay,  which  is  not 
an   estuary,   is    the  same  name.     I    admit    the 
singularity  of  the  coincidence,  but  I  cannot  admit 
the  certainty  of  connexion  between  the  two  names. 
I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  Moricamby  could 
ever  become  Morcambe  in  local  parlance.     With 
the  exception  of  lona,  which  generations  of  tourists 
have  established  in  place  of  the  real  name  I  or  Hy, 
I  cannot  recall  any  of  the  well-known  "ghost- 
names"  which  are  commonly  used  by  the  local 
population.  Certainly  one  never  hears  of  Hebrides 
or  Grampians  from  the  lips  of  Highlanders.    Mor- 
cambe is  as  well  known  among  the  fishermen  of 
that  great  bay  as  it  is  to  geographers,  and  I  put 
more  faith  in  the  stress  syllable  as  evidence  of  its 
etymology  than  in  the  name  given  by  Ptolemy, 
who  took  astounding  liberties  with  the  topography 
of  Solway  and  all  North  Britain. 

2.  In  interpreting  Carlisle  as  caer  Lliwelydd 
did  not  overlook  Luguvallium  of  the  Itinerarj 
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which  is  probably  the  same  place  ;  but  I  had  i 
mind  the  lines  from  the  death  song  of  Cunedd 
{'  Book  of  Taliessin,'  46),— 

There  is  trembling  from  fear  of  Cunedda  the  burner 

In  Gaer  Weir  and  Caer  Lliwelydd 

(Ygkaer  weir  achaer  liwelyd), 

which  the  late  Dr.  Skene,  no  incautious  guide 
identified  with  Caer  Weir  (Durham)  and  Carlisle. 
3.  I  am  not  able  to  prove  that  Burdigala  is  th 
parent  of  Bordeaux,  but  CANON  TAYLOR  will  no 
forget  that  the  recognized  rules  of  phonetic  chang< 
have  to  be  modified  in  application  to  place-names 
where  a  forced  interpretation  is  often  made  t 
alter  the  original  form.  "Borde  d'eaux"  fits  so  wel 
Che  topography  of  Burdigala,  that  the  last  thre 
syllables  might,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been  slurrec 
into  one,  without  greater  violence  than  was 
necessary  to  change  the  Anglo-Saxon  Brighthelms- 
tun  (in  Domesday  Book  Bristelmestune)  into  the 
modern  Brighton,  the  Latin  Mediolanum  into 
modern  Milano,  or  the  Latin  Lugdunum  into 
modern  Lyon. 

In  reply  to  ANPIEL,  who  doubts  that  southerners 
talk  of  Carlisle,  I  would  ask  him  to  stand  beside 
a  booking  office  at  some  northern  terminus  in 
London  and  keep  his  ears  open.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
took  sad  liberties  with  stress  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  metre,  thus, — 

Alike  to  him  were  time  or  tide, 
December's  frost  or  July't  pride. 
Witness,  also,  in  place-names  the  disguise  be 
threw  over  Deloran,  i.  e.,  dal  Grain  (Oran's  croft). 
Few  Selkirkshire  men  recognize  the  name  they 
accent  strongly  on  the  last  syllable  in  reading  of 
William  of  Deloraine.  HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

YOOT  correspondent  ANPIEL  seems  to  think 
Scott  contradicted  himself  in  making  the  accent 
fall  on  the  last  syllable  in  the  phrase, "  merry 
Carlisle,"  whereas  he  places  it  on  the  first  syllable 
in  "Carlisle  wall."  It  is  astonishing  how  little 
Englishmen  know  of  the  laws  of  their  own 
language.  The  fact  is  that  the  name  retains  its 
correct  accent  in  "merry  Carlisle"  because  it 
stands  alone  or  in  pause,  whereas  in  the  other 
instance  as  a  mere  adjective  it  loses  its  own  stress 
and  becomes  subordinate  to  the  following  noun. 
Let  ANPIEL  take  any  word  with  a  final  accent,  for 
example,  princess,  and  then  take  the  same  word 
with  a  monosyllabic  noun  after,  say  Princess  May, 
and  he  will  see  the  force  of  what  I  have  just 
stated.  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

"JraiAMs"  (8th  S.  vi.  5,  332).— Referring  to 
a  reply  as  to  "  Jymiams"  given  8tb  S.  vi.  332, 1 
do  not  think  that  "jimjams,"  meaning  delirium 
*tremens,  is  confined  to  Kentucky.  I  remember 
hearing  the  ship's  doctor  on  a  steamer  going  to 
New  York,  some  seven  years  ago,  say  that  there 
was  generally  nothing  for  doctors  to  do,  as  sea- 
sickness could  be  treated  by  the  stewards  and 


stewardesses,  except  when    there   was   a  case  of 
"jimjams,"  meaning  delirium  tremens. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

Another  form  of  the  word  "jimjams  "  with  the 
meaning  delirium  tremens  is  "  ginnums."  It 
occurs,  I  think,  in  Kingsley's  'Two  Years  Ago.' 
And  Thackeray  must  have  had  it  in  his  mind  when 
describing  the  pictures  at  Castle  Carabas,  "  Flemish 
Bores  drinking, — Van  Ginnuois." 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

LEFT-HANDEDNESS  (8th  S.  vii.  105).— In  Littr#d 
'Dict./nom.  "Gauche,"  your  correspondent  will 
find  a  suggestion  of  origin  from  the  High  German 
welk,  and  another  from  an  obsolete  French  word 
ganche,  used  in  the  same  sense  ;  also  a  notice  of 
the  word  passing  from  its  sense  of  a  travers 
(whether  original  or  not)  to  that  of  senestre,  in  the 
course  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  the  west  of  England  "  gawk  "  and  "  gawky" 
is  commonly  applied  to  an  awkward  fellow.  Is 
it  not  likely  that  awk  (obsolete)  is  really  a  form 
of  "gawk"  or  "gauche"?  I  am  not  disinclined 
to  think  (evidence  being  wanting)  that  the  word 
was  first  used  of  the  attempt  at  speech  of  a  dumb 
man,  who  habitually  makes  just  such  a  sound. 
Its  transference  to  other  subjects  would  be  easy. 

W.  A.  B. 

In  Lancashire  it  is  said  of  a  man  who  uses  his 
left  hand  either  when  at  work  or  at  play  that 
le  is  "  k-pawed,"  "k"  indicating  awkwardness, 

paw  "  =  hand.  RICHARD  LAWSON. 

Manchester. 

In  the  Isle  of  Axholme  a  left-handed  person  is 
called  "  north-handed,"  but  I  cannot  conceive  why, 
nor  have  I  heard  the  term  elsewhere. 

0.  0.  B. 

"  THE  LITTLE  WHITE  RABBIT  "  (8th  S.  vii.  168). 
— The  white  rabbit  at  Ilfracombe  is  quite  new  to 
me,  but  I  have  been  informed  that  in  Devonshire 
he  demon-hunt  chases,  or  used  to  chase,  a  spirit  in 
imilar  form.     Such  apparitions  are  not  very  un- 
ommon.    According  to  Hunt's  '  Popular  Romances 
f  the  West  of  England,'  1881,  p.  377,  when  a 
/ornish  girl  "who  has  loved  not  wisely  but  too 

rell,   dies  forsaken    and    broken-hearted she 

omes  back  to  haunt  her  deceiver  in  the  shape  of 

white  hare."  The  same  authority  also  states 
).  350)  that  a  deadly  accident  takes  p'ace  at 
Vheal  Vor  after  the  apparition  of  a  hare  or  white 
abbit  in  one  of  the  engine  houses.  Elderly  people 
n  many  Yorkshire  villages  regard  a  white  rabbit 
rossing  a  man's  path  at  night  as  a  certain  indica- 
on  that  he  has  not  long  to  live,  and  a  similar 
orient  in  Lincolnshire  is  said  to  be  very  unlucky. 
a  bite  blanche,  which  frequently  shows  itself  as  a 
bite  hare,  is  imagined  to  foreshow  misfortune  in 
le  French  province  of  Berry,  although  it  does  not 
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commit  material  mischief  (Laisnel  de  la  Salle, 
'Croyances  et  L^gendes  da  Centre  de  la  France,' 
1875,  i.  p.  2). 

The  phantom  animals  said  to  be  observed  near 
graveyards  are  probably  in  many  instances  the 
traditionally  remembered  ghosts  of  the  creatures 
which  were  built  up  in  the  original  stone- work  of 
the  church  whose  neighbourhood  they  haunt,  with 
the  intention  of  preserving  it  from  hostile  in- 
fluences. The  idea  that  a  blood-sacrifice  was 
essential  for  the  successful  erection  of  any  edifice 
of  consequence  was  current  in  Scandinavia  long 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  many 
churchyards  are  still  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  the 
protecting  spirit  of  the  animal  once  slaughtered  to 
hold  off  evil  spells  from  the  house  of  the  true  God  and 
to  secure  it  against  all  disaster.  Spectres  of  an  allied 
nature  are  not  rare  in  England.  In  this  country, 
however,  legends  of  comparatively  modern  date 
have  sometimes  been  evolved  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  the  unsubstantial  dog,  calf,  or  other 
manifestation  believed  to  show  itself  in  a  burial- 
ground  after  the  daylight  has  disappeared. 

M.  P. 

LIBELS  ON  LORD  BURLEIGH  AND  SIR  N.  BACON 
(8th  S.  vii.  107).— I  see  by  Watt's  *  Bibliotheca 
Britannica,'  that  Francis  de  Belleforest  published 
in  1572  a  work  called  "  L'Innocence  de  la  tres- 
illustre,  tres  -  chaste  et  debonnaire  Princesse 
Madame  Marie,  Reyne  d'Escosse,  &c.,  Im prime 
1'an  1572,  8vo."  This  seems  to  be  the  book. 

ALF.  J.  KING. 

ANTHONY  MARTIN  (8th  S.  vii.  169). — Anthony 
Martin,  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  B.A. 
1604,  M.A.  1608,  was  admitted  M.  A.  ad  eundem 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1609,  and  elected 
Fellow  1610J;  he  proceeded  B.D.  in  that  university 
in  1615,  and  D.D.  in  1624.  He  became  Pre- 
bendary of  Lacca,  or  Leckagh,  in  Tuam  Cathedral, 
in  1615,  and  on  July  7,  1618,  was  presented  by 
the  Crown  to  the  prebend  of  Yagoe,  Yagoestown, 
or  Yagottestown,  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin. 
He  was  appointed,  by  patent,  dated  April  10, 
1619,  Prebendary  of  Castleknook,  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  aforesaid,  which  preferment  he  resigned 
in  a  few  months,  succeeding  ta  the  archdeaconry 
of  Dublin  on  Oct.  17  following.  Martin  appears 
as  Treasurer  of  Cashel  in  1620,  in  which  year  he 
obtained  a  royal  dispensation  (dated  Aug.  3)  em- 
powering him  to  hold  the  rectory  of  Battersea,  co. 
Surrey,  with  his  Irish  preferment.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  the  deanery  of  Waterford  by  letters 
patent  bearing  date  May  18,  1621,  and  advanced 
to  the  bishopric  of  Meath  by  patent  dated  March  23, 
1623/4.  He  was  consecrated  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  on  July  5  in  that  year.  Dr.  Martin 
"was  a  person  of  high  accomplishments.  After  the 
Rebellion  of  1641,  he  was  chosen  [in  1654]  Provost  of 
Trinity  College ;  and,  being  a  sound  churchman,  and 
steady  loyalist,  was  pillaged  and  persecuted  during  those 


troubles;  but  he  had  courage  still  to  use  the  Common 
Prayer  in  his  chapel,  after  it  had  been  forbidden  by 
Parliament." 

He  died,  in  extreme  poverty,  in  the  college 
and,  as  it  was  said,  of  the  plague,  in  July,  1650  ; 
and  was  buried  in  the  college  ante-chapel.  (Henry 
Cotton,  'Fasti  Ecclesise  Hibernicae,'  vol.  iii., 
1849,  p.  118;  'Catalogue  of  Graduates  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,'  1869,  pp.  vi,  vii,  373.) 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  subject  of  this  note 
may  have  been  the  son  of  Anthony  Martin  (died 
1597),  miscellaneous  writer  (of  whom  see  the 
'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography/  vol.  xxxvi., 
1893,  p.  270),  the  son  of  David  Martin  (died 
1556),  of  Twickenham,  Middlesex,  by  his  wife, 
Jane  Cooke  (died  1563),  of  Greenwich,  co.  Kent. 
DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

THOMAS  CARET  (8th  S.  vi.  127,  318,  511 ;  vii. 
113). — MR.  GiLDERSOME-DiCKiNSON  must,  I  think, 
be  mistaken  in  saying  that  Carey  died  on  April  9, 
1624.  The  year  was  surely  1634.  His  widow 
was  painted  by  Van  Dyck,  in  1636,  and  the 
picture  was  engraved  by  Faithorne  and  Van  Gunst. 
A  copy  of  Faithorne's  very  rare  print  was  in  the 
collection  of  engravings  exhibited  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Morrison  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Library  and 
Museum  of  the  Corporation  of  London  in  Novem- 
ber, 1872.  I  have  myself  a  good  impression  of 
the  engraving  by  Van  Gunst.  The  lady  had  but 
few  pretensions  to  good  looks.  The  Van  Dyck  is 
stated,  at  the  foot  of  the  plate,  to  be  in  the  col- 
lection of  Lord  Wharton.  Where  is  ifc  now  ? 
Thomas  Carey  was  the  brother  of  Philadelphia, 
Lady  Wharton,  who  was,  doubtless,  the  godmother 
of  his  eldest  daughter.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT  CAKES  (8th  S.  vi.  507;  vii.  58). 
— William  Pulleyn,  in  his  *  Etymological  Com- 
pendium '  (1853),  states  that  the  custom  of  making 
merry  with  twelfth  cakes  is  derived  from  the 
feasts  of  Saturn,  called  Saturnalia.  It  was  a 
sacrifice  to  Janus,  from  whom  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary takes  its  name.  Our  Roman  conquerors 
brought  it  amongst  us,  and  offered  cakes  to  Cybele, 
called  the  Great  Mother,  because  she  procured  men 
all  the  benefits  of  the  earth.  A  vast  quantity  of 
cake  is  made,  and  consumed  annually  on  Jan.  6, 
and  all  the  juvenile  branches  of  families  are  gener- 
ally supposed  to  derive  much  pleasure  and  grati- 
fication from  the  ceremony  of  choosing  king  and 
queen  ;  but,  indeed,  persons  of  all  ages  join  in  the 
childish  sport ;  for,  as  Dryden  says, — 

Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth  ; 
Our  appetites  as  apt  to  change  &s  theirs. 

EVERARD   HOME   CoLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

A  WASHINGTON  CHRISTENING  AT  MOTTINGHAJ 
co.  KENT  (8th  S.  vii.  169). — "Laurence,  sonne 
Laurence  Washington,  and  Anne  his  wife,"  chris 
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tened  in  1614,  was  very  probably  the  same  with 
Lawrence  of  Gorsdon,  Wilts,  died  1661/2,  whose 
daughter  Elizabeth  married  Robert  Shirley,  Earon 
Ferrers  of  Chartley. 

The  father,  who  died  in  1643,  was  Sir  Lawrence, 
his  wife  was  Anne  Lewyn  ;  and  tbe  grandfather, 
also  Lawrence,  Registrar  of  tbe  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  was  of  Jordan's  HilJ,  Maidstone,  which 
points  to  a  settlement  in  Kent.  The  first  of  these 
Lawrences  was  younger  brother  of  Robert,  of  Sul- 
grave,  the  presumed  ancestor  of  the  President 
George  Washington.  A.  HALL. 

13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 

In  the  pedigree  of  Simon  Heynes,  Dean  of 
Exeter  (ob.  1552),  as  recorded  in  the  Heralds' 
Visitations  of  Bucks,  the  wife  of  Syrnon  Heynes, 
of  Tureton,  Bucks,  Amy,  daughter  and  coheir  of 
Henry  Marshall,  co.  Northampton,  is  stated  to 
have  been  daughter  of  Eliza,  aunt  of  Sir  Laurence 
Washington.  In  the  will  of  the  above  Symon 
Heynes,  of  Turston,  made  Dec.  20,  1626,  Lau- 
rence Washington,  Esq.,  is  named  as  overseer  to 
the  will.  C.  R.  HAINES. 

Uppingham. 

TOWER  LIONS  (8th  S.  vii.  145).— The  following 
extract  from  the  Issue  Rolls,  44  Edward  III.,  is 
one  of  many  of  a  similar  character  : — 

"  To  William  de  Garderobe,  keeper  of  the  king's  lions 
and  leopards  in  the  Tower  of  London,  receiving  daily — to 
wit,  for  his  wages,  6d.  for  his  office  aforesaid,  and  for  the 
food  of  seven  beasts — to  wit  for  each  beast,  6d.  per  day. 
In  money  paid  to  him,  in  discharge  of  his  said  wages 
and  food — to  wit  from  tbe  first  day  of  February  laet  past 
unto  the  22"  day  of  March  following,  for  50  days,  count- 
ing each  day,  t>y  his  two  writs  current  of  Privy  Seal, 
among  the  mandates  of  Michaelmas  term  last  past  102." 

OH  AS.  JAS.  FiRET. 

DE  BOHUN  FAMILY  (8th  S.  vi.  447  ;  vii.  38).— 
At  the  last  reference  "  Waldon  Priory  "  should  be 
read  Walden  Abbey.  The  Priory  of  Walden  was 
converted  into  an  abbey  in  1190.  Some  late 
remains  of  the  abbey  buildings  are  to  be  seen  at 
Audley  End,  near  Saffron  Walden,  Essex. 

I.  C.  GOULD. 

NEWSPAPER  (8th  S.  vi.  508 ;  vii.  112).— There 
is  a  note  on  "  Newspapers  "  in  Pulleyn's  '  Etymo- 
logical Compendium,'  wherein  reference  is  made 
to  the  use  of  the  term  "  news-books "  by  Peter 
Heylin,  in  the  preface  to  his  '  Cosmographie ' 
(1622).  Heylin  mentions  that  "the  affairs  of 
each  town,  or  war,  were  better  presented  to  the 
reader  in  the  Weekly  News  Books."  In  the  same 
year  as  that  in  which  Heylin's  work  was  launched, 
the  first  weekly  paper  was  published  by  Nathaniel 
Butler,  entitled  "The  certain  news  of  this  present 
week."  C.  P.  HALE. 

LETTER  BRANDS  (8th  S.  vii.  7,  127,  155).— 
Letters  as  badges  are  often  mentioned  in  Hall's 
'  Chronicle.'  They  appear  to  have  generally  been 


of  gold,  as  will  be  gathered  from  the  following 
extracts,  in  which  "poyses"  and  initials  are  also 
mentioned.  Whether  "letters"  were  something 
different  from  either,  or  sometimes  only  another 
name  for  the  same  things,  readers  must  judge. 

"After  them  entered  .vi.  ladyes The  other  two 

ladies  were  in  kirtels  of  Crymosyne  &  purpull  satyn, 
enbroudered  with  a  vynet  of  Pomegranettes  of  golde, 
all  the  gametes  cut  compasse  wyse,  hauyng  but  demy 
sleues  and  naked  doune  from  the  elbowes,  and  ouer  their 
garmentes  were  rochettes  of  pleasauntes,  rouled  with 
Crymosyne  veluet,  and  set  with  letters  of  gold  lyke 
Carettes,  their  heads  rouled  in  pleasauntes  and  typpers 
lyke  the  Egipcians,  enbroudered  with  gold.  Their  faces, 
neckes,  armes  and  handes,  couered  -with  fyne  plesaunce 
black  :  Some  call  it  Lumberdynes  whiche  is  marueilous 
thinne,  so  that  the  same  ladies  semed  to  be  nigrost  or 
blacke  Mores." — P.  vii. 

"At  the  day  appointed,  the  kyng  was  mounted  on  a 
goodly  courser,  trapped  in  purpul  veluet  cutte,  the 
inner  syde  whereof  was  wrought  with  flatte  golds  of 
Damaske  in  the  stoole,  and  the  veluet  on  the  other  syde 
cut  in  letters :  So  that  tbe  gold  appered  as  though  it  had 
been  enbroudered  with  certayne  reasons  or  poyses.  And 
on  tbe  Veluet  betwene  the  letters  were  fastened  castels 

and  shefes  of  arrowes  of  doket  golde Euery  man  did 

runne  twelue  courses,  the  kyng  did  beare  away  the  ring 
v.  tymes,  and  atteyned  it  thro  :  and  these  courses  thus 
fynished,  the  Spanish  Ambassadours  desyred  to  haue 
some  of  the  badges  or  deuises,  whiche  were  on  the 
kynges  trapper :  his  grace  thereof  knowing,  com- 
mauuded,  Euery  of  them  to  take  thereof  what  it  pleased 
them,  who  in  effect  toke  all  or  the  more  parte  :  for  in  the 
beginning  they  thought  they  had  bene  counterfeit,  and 
not  of  golde." — F.  vii.  verso. 

"  Then  followed  .xiiii.  persones  Gentelmen,  all  ap- 
pareyled  in  yealowe  Satyne,  cut  lyke  Almaynes,  bearyng 
torches.  After  them  came  .vi.  disguised  in  whyte  Satyne 
and  grene,  enbroudered  and  set  with  letters  and  castels  of 
fyne  golde  in  bullion." — F.  viii.  verso. 

"  The  erle  of  Essex,  the  lord  Thomas  Hawarde  with 
many  other  cleane  armed,  their  trappers  and  basses  all 
of  Crymosyn  Satyn  enbroudered  with  brauncbes  of  Pome- 
garnettes  of  golde,  and  posi.es  with  many  a  fresh  gentle- 
man rydyng  before  them Then  came  tbe  kyng  under 

a  Pauilion  of  clothe  of  golde,  and  purpull  Veluet  en- 
broudered and  poudered  with  H.  andK.  of  fyne  golde 

After  folowed  his  three  aydes,  euery  of  them  vnder  a 
Pauilion  of  Crymosyn  damaske,  &  purple  poudred  with 

H.  and  K.  of  fyne  srolde Sone  after  came  in  the  lorde 

Henry  of  Buckyngham  Erie  of  Wylshire,  hym  selfe  and 
his  horse  appareiled  in  clothe  of  syluer,  enbroudered  with 
a  posye.  or  his  worde,  and  arrowes  of  golde  in  a  posye, 
called  La  maison  du  refuge." — F.  x. 

"  In  whiche  arber  were  .vi.  ladies,  all  apparailed  in 
white  satyn  and  grene,  set  &  enbroudered  full  of  H.  &  K. 
of  golde,  knitte  together  with  laces  of  golde,  of  damaske, 
and  al  their  garnaentes  were  replenished  with  glit- 
tering spangles  gylt  ouer in  this  garden  also  was 

the  kyng  &  .v.  with  him  appareyled  in  garmentes  of 
purpull  satyn,  al  of  cuttes  wt  H.  &  K.  euery  edge  gar- 
nished with  frysed  golde,  and  euery  garment  ful  of 
poysees,  made  of  letters  of  fine  golde  in  bullion  as  thicke 
as  they  might  be,  &  euery  persone  had  his  name  in  like 

letters  of  massy  gold their  bosen,  cappes,  &  cotes, 

were  ful  of  poises  &  H.  &  K.  of  fine  golde  in  bullio,  so 
that  tbe  groud  could  scace  apere,  &  yet  was  in  euery 
voyde  place  spangles  of  gold." — F.  x.  verso. 

"  In  the  meane  season  the  pagiaunt  was  conueyed  to 
the  ende  of  the  place,  there  to  tary  tyll  the  daunces  were 
fynyshed,  and  so  to  haue  receyuedthe  Lordes  and  Ladies 
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againe,  but  godainly  the  rude  people  ranne  to  the  pagent, 
•so  that  the  Lorde  Stuard  nor  the  head  officers  could 
not  cause  them  to  abstaine,  exeepte  they  shoulde  haue 
foughten  and  drawen  bloud,  and  go  was  this  pagent 
broken. 

"  After  the  kyng  and  his  compaignions  had  daunced,  be 
apointed  the  ladies,  gentelwomen,  and  the  Ambassadours 
to  take  the  letters  of  their  garmentes,  in  token  of  liberalise, 
•whiche  thing  the  common  people  perceuyng,  ranne  to  the 
kyng,  and  striped  hym  into  hia  hosen  and  doublet,  and 
all  his  compaignions  in  likewyse.  Sir  Thomas  Eneuet 
stode  on  a  stage,  and  for  all  his  defence  he  lost  Irs 
apparell.  The  ladies  likewyse  were  spoyhd,  wherefore 
the  kynges  garde  came  sodenly,  and  put  the  people  back, 
or  els  as  it  was  supposed  more  incouenience  had  ensued. 
So  the  kyng  with  the  Quene  &  the  ladyes  returned  into 
his  chamber,  where  they  had  a  great  banket,  and  all 
these  hurtes  were  turned  to  laugliyng  and  game,  and 
thought  that,  all  that  was  taken  away  was  but  for  honoure, 
and  larges  :  and  so  this  triumphe  ended  with  myrth  and 
•gladneg.  At  this  banket,  a  shypman  of  London  cau-ilit 
certaync  letters  which  he  sould  to  a  goldsmyth  for 
£3  : 14  :  8,  by  reason  whereof,  it  appeared  that  the  gar- 
mentes were  of  a  great  value."— F.  xi. 

Hall  gives  other  instances  of  the  king  and 
his  noblemen  "  scrambling  "  or  sending  their  rich 
•dresses  to  the  "ladies  for  a  larges"  at  the  con- 
clusion of  masks,  tilts,  &c.,  which  I  can  give  if 
readers  of { N.  &  Q.'  wish.  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

ARCHDIOCESE  (8th  S.  vii.  208).— I  see  at  this 
reference  a  comment  upon  my  objection  to  the  use 
of  the  word  archdiocese.  I  did  not  know,  till  I 
saw  your  correspondent's  letter,  that  it  had  such 
respectable  authority  as  Lingard  for  its  use.  But 
«ven  so,  this  is  a  very  modern  origin  for  a  word 
descriptive  of  so  old  a  thing.  That  is  one  objec- 
tion. The  other  is  that  the  word  as  used  is 
unsound  in  derivation,  and  often  misleading.  The 
word  arch,  in  combination  with  bishop,  angel, 
duke,  heretic,  presbyter,  or  deacon,  means  pre- 
eminence or  superiority,  and  in  the  last  two  cases, 
at  any  rate,  ruling  superiority.  Now  the  diocese 
of  which  an  archbishop  has  the  episcopal  super- 
vision has  no  pre-eminence  or  superiority,  still  less 
does  it  bear  any  rule  over  the  other  dioceses  of  the 
province.  I  have  known  people  misled  into  the 
supposition  that  by  archdiocese  was  meant  pro- 
vince. I  think  etymologically  they  were  almost 
justified  in  their  inference. 

WALTER  G.  F.  PHILLIMORE. 
I  am  surprised  to  find  Lingard  and  Manning 
use  this  word  ;  however,  both  are  Roman  Catholic 
authorities,  and  it  is  possible  they  may  have  some 
use  of  the  word  which  I  do  not  know  of.  But  with 
us  the  objection  to  the  word  is  very  simple,  for  it 
is  quite  meaningless,  since  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  archdiocese.  Many  call  Canterbury  so 
because  its  incumbent  is  an  archbishop.  But  he 
is  archbishop  of  the  province,  not  of  the  diocese  ; 
of  the  diocese  he  is  bishop,  though  of  course  it  is 
ncluded,  like  others,  in  the  province.  His  juris- 
diction as  bishop  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  any 


other  bishop,  and  as  archbishop  exactly  the  same 
as  that  over  every  other  diocese  in  the  province. 
Thus  Canturbury  has  no  pre-eminence  whatever 
over  another  diocese,  and  has  no  right  to  be  called 
an  archdiocese.  The  mere  fact  that  it  is  held,  as 
his  diocese  in  the  usual  way,  by  the  archbishop  of 
the  province  gives  no  more  right  to  the  title  than 
an  archdeacon's  parish  would  have  to  be  called  an 
arch-parish.  C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

ILLEGITIMACY  (8*"  S.  vi.  326). — It  may  be 
worth  noting  that  the  Christian  name  Repentance 
was  not  a  mark  of  bastardy,  but  was  one  of  the 
grace-names  so  popular  for  over  a  century. 

1583.  Dec.  8.  Married  William  Arnolde  and  Repent- 
ance Pownoll.— Cant.  Cath. 

1587.  Oct.  22.    Baptized    Repentance,  daughter  of 
George  Aysherst. — Warbleton. 

1588.  June  30.    Baptized  Repentance  Water.— Cran- 
brook,  Kent. 

1597.  Aug.  4.  Baptized  Repentance,  daughter  of 
Robert  Benham,  of  Lymhouse. — Stepney. 

1612.  March  26.  Baptized  Repentance  Wrathe. — 
Elbain,  Kent. 

1618.  Dec.  23.  Bapt.  Repentance,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Mercy  Tompson.— St.  James,  Piccadilly. 

I  extract  these  from  Bardsley's  'Curiosities  of 
Puritan  Nomenclature,'  p.  150.  At  p.  176  two 
instances  are  given  where  the  name  is  given  to 
children  "  in  sin  begotten."  AYEAHR. 

BOISSEAU  (8th  S.  vi.  509).— One-twelfth  of 
setier.  Metric  value  IS1  Olc,  varied  from  province 
to  province.  A  decree  of  Feb.  8,  1812,  authorized 
mesures  usuellts,  i.e.,  metric  measures,  with  the 
old  names  ;  and  to  the  present  day  the  decalitre  is 
commonly  called  a  boisseau.  W.  J.  MAXTON. 

ENGINEER  OFFICERS  (8th  S.  vi.  327). — Accord- 
ing to  '  The  Military  Medley '  (published  in 
Dublin,  1767)  military  engineers'  rank  was  as 
follows  :  "  Chief,"  as  colonel  ;  "  director,"  as 
lieutenant  -  colonel ;  "  sub  -  director,"  as  major; 
"  engineer-in-ordinary,"  as  captain;  "engineer 
extraordinary,"  as  captain  -  lieutenant ;  "  sub- 
engineer,"  as  lieutenant  ;  "  practitioner  engineer," 
as  ensign.  C.  S.  H. 

BUCKLAND'S  '  RELIQUI^:  DILUVIAN.E  '  (8th  S. 
vii.  28,  75,  136).— In  reply  to  TENEBR^E,  the 
couplet  which  he  notices,  "For  rats,"  &c.,  is  in 
my  copy.  The  word  "  hyena "  in  "  As  hyena 
bones,"  as  he  quotes  it,  is  not  spelt  in  the  same 
manner  in  my  copy,  where  it  is  "  As  hyaenas' 
bones."  ED.  MARSHALL. 

NAME  OF  DERBY  WINNER  (8th  S.  vii.  109). — 
Miindig  is  a  German  word,  signifying  "  of  age." 
MATILDA  POLLARD. 
Belle  Vue,  Bengeo. 

ANDREW  KNIGHT,  OF  DOWNTON  CASTLE  (8th 
vii.  108,  198). — I  have  not  access  at  the  present 
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moment  to  the  sheets  I  mentioned;  but  I  most 
carefully  examined  them,  and  there  is  no  trace  of 
any  date,  or  means  of  fixing  the  date,  even  by 
watermarks,  and  no  indication  of  the  printer.  I 
should  think  they  were  probably  printed  very  soon 
after  Knight's  death,  though  why  the  account  sud- 
denly ends  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  I  cannot 
say.  P«  F. 

AUTHORS  OP  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (8th  S.  vi. 

49).— 

I  only  am  the  man,  &c. 

'The  Married  Man,'  in  John  Maynard's  '  Twelve  Wonders 
of  the  World,'  1611,  'reprinted  with  one  of  its  companions, 
'The  Maid,'  in  A.  H.  Bullen's  'Lyrics  from  the  Song- 
books  of  the  Elizabethan  Age,'  1887.  FESS  CHECQUY. 

(8"»  S.  vi.  309,  419,  438.) 
Man  is  immortal  till  his  work  is  done. 
At  the  last  reference  DR.  JAMIS  WILLIAMS  claims  to  be 
the  original  author   of  this  line,  which  appears  in  a 
sonnet  published  by  him  in  1892.    This  statement  may 
mislead  the  many  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  line. 
I  have  lately  eeen  it  stated  that  it  occurs  in  the  Journals 
of  George  Whitefield  and  Livingstone.    Certainly,  how- 
ever, its  authorship  was  asked  for  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  5tB  S.  x. 
349,  t.«.  in  1878.  W.  C.  B. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
The  Evil  Eye  :  an  Account  of  this  Ancient  and  Wide- 
spread Superstition.    By  Frederick  Thomas  Elworthy. 
(Murray.) 

IN  a  work  of  much  labour  and  erudition  and  also  of  a 

little  fantasy  Mr.  Elworthy  has  dealt  with  one  of  the 

most  prevalent  of  superstition?.     To  the  uninitiate  tbe 

evil  eye  sounds  but  a  small  subject  on  which  to  write 

a  volume  of  over  four  hundred  pages.     It  has  been  re- 

served, however,  for  the  present  century  to  analyze  and 

explain  the  origin  and  conditions  of  primitive  belief, 

and  to  show  how  widespread  and  how  closely  linked  are 

the  fears  and  superstitions  to  which  men  have  always 

been  subject.    Students  of  Tylor's  '  Primitive  Culture  ' 

and    of   that    epoch-marking   work   Frazer's    '  Golden 

Bough  '  have  little  to  learn   on  these  themes.      One 

needs  scarcely  be  surprised,  accordingly,  to  find  that 

this  latest  writer  —  whose  obligations  to  these  and  other 

authorities  are  loyally  acknowledged  —  links  the  super- 

stition with  which  he   specially    deals   with    all    the 

mysteries  of  phallic,  ophidian,   tree,  and  other  occult 

forms  of  worship.    In  the  course  of  his  explorations  in 

his  own  district,  the  west  of  England,  and  frequent  and 

protracted  visits  to  Southern  Europe,  he  has  accumulated 

a  vast  amount  of  interesting  matter  and  a  very  large 

collection  of  amulets  and  charms  worn  by  the  people  as 

protections  against  the  malign  influence  of  the  evil  eye. 

In  the  gems  diligently  collected  and  reproduced  by  the 

late  C.  W.  King  for  his  '  History  of  the  Gnostics  '  in 

his  '  Handbook  of  Engraved  Gems  '  abundance  of  matter 

for  illustrations  is  offered,  and  the  museums  of  Etruscan 

antiquities  yield  up  their  treasures.    Fascination,  or  in 

tbe  Greek  (3affKavia,  is  the  subject  with  which  he  starts 

Belief  in  the  power  exercised  by  one  individual  over 

another,  or  over  cattle  and  other  living  things,  goes  back 

beyond  historic  record,  and  is,  Mr.  Elwortby  holds  "  on< 

of  the  hereditary  and  instinctive  convictions  of  mankind.' 

In  the  course  of  showing  the  protective  influences  men 

have  brought  to  bear  he  passes  through  totems,  portents 

tree-worship,  symbols  and  amulets,  the  OJorgoneion,  ores 


ents,  horns  and  horseshoes,  the  cross,  the  mano  pantea^ 
nd  a  score  other  subjects,  relegating  to  appendices  what 
le  has  to  say  on  gurgoyles,  divination,  incantation.  Much 
if  the  matter  with  which  he  deals  is  necessarily  familiar 
o  all  interested  in  folk-lore,  anthropology,  and  kindred 
tudies ;  much,  however,  of  the  application  is  novel  and. 
is  a  rule,  convincing,  though  we  are  inclinad  to  hold  that 
Hr.  Elworthy  at  times  pushes  his  theories  somewhat 
'ar.  One  hears,  for  instance,  with  surprise,  that  "  the 
irohibition  of  certain  marriages  between  persons  having 
no  blood  kinship,  however  canonical,  is  after  all  tbe 
outcome  of  this  belief  or  some  indescribable,  impalpable 
relationship,  described  politely  as  affinity,  but  among  the 
uncivilized  as  totemism."  Perhaps  even  more  startling 
s  the  assertion  that  "  actors  in  classic  days  adopted  a 
mask  to  hide  their  features,  moet  likely  from  the  general 
dread  of  the  evil  eye,  lest  among  the  crowd  gazing  upon 
;he  performer,  some  may  have  possessed  that  fatal  influ- 
ence which  Heliodorus  records  respecting  the  daughter 
of  Calasiris."  The  supposed  use  of  the  mask  was  to  indi- 
cate types — as  a  king,  a  priest,  a  slave,  &c.  What  is  said,, 
moreover,  concerning  the  orb  and  cross  of  St.  Peter's  in 
Rome  and  St.  Paul's  in  London  will  not  carry  general 
conviction.  That  Mr.  Elworthy  feels  this  is  shown  when, 
after  saying  that  his  views  on  this  subject  will  "  of 
course  "  be  •'  eet  down  as  pure  speculation,"  he  asks  "  first 
for  a  better  explanation  of  tbe  ball  and  cross,  and  next 
for  any  explanation  whatever  of  the  maintenance  of  bells 
other  than  that  they  represent  an  ancient  custom, 
founded,  like  the  orb  and  cross,  on  an  ancient  belief. " 
Whatever  dissent  may  be  expressed  concerning  tbe 
treatment  of  certain  portions  of  his  subject,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  otherwise  than  credit  Mr.  Elworthy  with 
much  speculation  both  ingenious  and  defensible,  and 
with  having  produced  an  important  and  a  stimulating 
work.  Mr.  Elworthy  himself  believes  apparently  in 
some  of  the  superstitions  with  which  he  deals,  if  not  in 
tbe  amulets  or  other  defences  he  mentions.  For  the 
Thirteen  Club,  "  who  bravely  defy  the  terrors  which 
their  very  buffoonery  shows  they  acknowledge,"  he  has 
an  undisguised  contempt.  The  get-up  of  the  volume  is 
handsome  and  tasteful,  and  the  illustrations  are  of  great 
beauty  and  interest. 

Ancient  Rome  and  its  Neighbourhood.    By  Robert  Burn, 

M.A.     (Bell  &  Sons.) 

THIS  work,  condensed  from  'Kome  and  the  Campagnar 
and  '  Old  Rome,'  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  visitors  to 
Rome  and  the  Campagna.  That  purpose  it  admirably 
serves,  since  it  includes  the  latest  discoveries,  even  to- 
those  of  yesterday  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta  and  of  the 
Rostra  in' the  Forum.  It  is  written  in  a  condensed  and 
lucid  style,  and  is  lavishly  illustrated.  A  more  welcome 
or  trustworthy  companion  is  not  to  be  desired  by  those 
contemplating  a  visit  to  the  "  Eternal  City."  Its  interest 
is  not  confined  to  such.  Those  who  in  past  days  have 
seen  Rome  will  find  their  recollections  pleasantly 
brightened,  and  will  take  keen  interest  in  tracing  the 
results  of  recent  explorations.  The  volume,  which  is 
portable  and  convenient  in  shape,  is,  indeed,  a  model  in 
its  class,  and  will  be  welcome  to  those  even  who  possess 
the  more  substantial  works  from  which  it  is  to  a  great 
extent  compiled. 

Josiah  Wedgwood :  hit  Personal  History.     By  S.  Smiles^ 

LL.D.     (Murray.) 

DR.  SMILES  has  always  been  fortunate  in  the  subjects 
which  have  attracted  his  industrious  pen.  No  one  else 
can  turn  out  a  popular  biography  of  an  inventor  or  self- 
made  man  with  such  complete  success  as  he.  In  the 
fitness  of  things,  therefore,  he  was  marked  out  before* 
hand  as  the  ideal  biographer  to  deal  with  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood, so  that  when  Mr,  C,  T.  Gatty  resigned  the  task 
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which  he  had  undertaken,  the  material  which  he  had 
collected  gravitated  quite  naturally  into  the  bands  of  Dr. 
Smiles.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  the  experienced 
litterateur  has  found  a  congenial  hero  in  the  illustrious 
potter  of  Burslem  and  Etruria,  and  that  his  plain, 
straightforward  style  is  eminently  adapted  for  telling  the 
story  of  such  a  man.  The  marvellous  enterprise  and 
self-reliance  of  the  indefatigable  enthusiast,  his  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains,  his  unrivalled  powers  of 
organization,  his  many-sided  interest  in  industrial  im- 
provements, his  difficulties  and  ultimate  triumphs,  his 
kindly  relations  with  Bentley,  Brindley,  Flaxman,  and 
Dr.  Darwin— all  are  duly  dwelt  upon  in  Dr.  Smiles's 
pleasant  narrative. 

A  little  more  supervision  would,  no  doubt,  have 
removed  sundry  repetitions  which  we  have  noticed ;  it 
certainly  would  have  recast  the  following  grotesque 
sentence : — "  Though  Wedgwood  was  now  a  comparatively 
thriving  and  prosperous  man — master  of  a  large  pottery 
establishment,  treasurer  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  and 
interested  in  many  public  undertakings — the  disease  in 
his  knee  was  constantly  returning  "  (p.  120).  Diseases 
in  the  knee,  or  elsewhere,  are,  alas  !  no  respecters  of 
persons  because  they  are  successful,  any  more  than  bald- 
ness spared  a  certain  monarch,  although  he  was  obstinate. 
We  congratulate  the  venerable  author  on  a  worthy  addi- 
tion to  the  already  long  line  of  his  instructive  works. 

From  Spring  to  Fall ;  or,  When  Life  Stirs.  By  a  Son 
of  the  Marshes.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Owen.  (Blackwood 
&  Sons.) 

PRACTICALLY  a  growth  of  to-day  is  the  class  of  works 
among  which  this  volume  must  be  reckoned.  One 
knows,  of  course,  all  about  a  classic  such  as  White's 
'  History  of  Selborne.'  The  early  writings  of  Jefferies 
established,  however,  that  clo?e,  subtle,  vivacious  obser- 
vation of  nature  which  has  since  constituted  the  delight 
of  contemplative  minds.  The  present  volume,  which 
we  have  read  half  a  dozen  times,  and  shall  probably 
read  many  times  more,  describes  life  within  a  few  miles 
of  London,  and  gives  such  pictures  of  rural  sights  and 
sounds  as  tempt  us  to  forswear  all  other  delights  and 
go  in  pursuit  of  country  pleasures.  Then  comes  the  re- 
flection, We  should  never  see  what  has  been  seen,  hear 
what  has  been  heard.  Trained  eye  and  ear  and  habits 
of  quiet  observation  are  necessary  to  appreciate  what  is 
seen  "  When  Life  Stirs,"  "  In  Summer  Heat,"  "  When 
the  Sun  goes  Down,"  "  When  the  Night  Falls."  Many 
of  our  readers  are  doubtless  situated  like  ourselves,  and 
may  not  hope  to  see  themselves  the  epiphany  depicted. 
It  is  our  own  fault  or  loss  if  we  do  not  read  of  it. 

The  Northern    Genealogist.      Part    I.      Edited  by  A. 

Gibbons,  P.S.A.  (York,  John  Lampaon.) 
WE  have  here  the  opening  part,  for  January,  of  a  new 
quarterly,  devoted  to  the  genealogy  of  the  North  of 
England,  and  which  might,  broadly  speaking,  be  termed 
"  the  Genealogist  for  Northumbria  and  Cumbria,"  in  the 
mediaeval  sense  of  those  terms.  But  it  really  goes  some 
way  beyond  the  widest  limits  of  either  of  the  two  northern- 
most principalities  when  it  dips  down,  as  it  does  in 
connexion  with  a  branch  of  the  Yorkshire  house  of  Fair- 
fax, into  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  contents,  apart 
from  an  interesting  paper  on  Tempest  of  Holmeside,  are 
mainly,  it  may  be  surmised,  derived  from  the  varied 
collections  of  the  editor  himself,  whose  great  opportunities 
for  research  among  the  ecclesiastical  and  manorial 
records  of  the  North  of  England  have  enabled  him  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  at  least  one  local  manorial  Court 
of  Probate — that  of  Edwinstowe,  Nottinghamshire,  not 
mentioned  in  the  '  Handbook  to  Ancient  Courts  of  Pro- 
bate,' no  small  triumph  for  Mr.  Gibbons  to  be  able  to 
boast  of;  and  in  the  interests  of  genealogy  we  must  wish 


him  more  such  triumphs,  feeling  sure  that  such  would 
have  been  the  language  of  the  author  of  the  '  Handbook  ' 
himself  had  he  been  writing  this  notice.  The  wills  from 
the  Old  Temple  Preceptory,  which  gave  its  distinguishing 
epithet  to  Temple  Newsam,  are  in  every  sense  part  of 
an  interesting  past,  whether  as  connected  with  the  great 
Order  or  with  the  English  home,  during  exile,  of  t' 
Stuart  Earls  of  Lennox.  Mr.  Gibbons  gives  a  list 
other  documents  of  a  similar  character  connected  wit_ 
the  manors  of  the  Hospitallers  at  Crossley,  Bingley, 
Pudsey,  &c.,  of  which  we  may  hope  to  hear  more  in  a 
future  part  of  his  most  valuable  Northern  Genealogist. 

To  Bagster's  "  Christian  Classics  "  has  been  added  a 
pretty  and  very  convenient  and  well-printed  edition  of 
Addison's  Selected  Essays.  In  their  present  form  these 
essays  are  no  less  pleasant  than  advantageous  to  read. 

THE  three  hundredth  catalogue  of  books  issued  by  the 
Tregaskises  from  the  Caxton  Head  is  worthy  of  permanet 
preservation.  Besides  containing  many  works  of  interes 
or  value,  it  has  a  well-executed  design  by  the  Railtons  fo_ 
frontispiece,  and  it  reproduces  in  admirable  style  many 
quaint  title-pages  and  rich  bindings.  Some  of  the  wo  " 
cuts  given  are  very  interesting. 


MR.  _  ARTHUR  CHARLES  Fox   DACRES.  announces  fo_ 
immediate  production  a  new  '  Peerage,  Baronetage,'  &c., 
with  a  directory  of  some  gentlemen  of  coat  armour,  beii 
the  first  attempt  to  show  which  arms  now  in  use 
borne  by  legal  authority. 

MR.  J.  M.  COWPER  writes :— "  Kindly  allow  me  to  an- 
nounce that  at  the  recent  fire  at  the  printing  offices  of 
Messrs.  Cross  &  Jackman,  Canterbury,  the  manuscript 
of  my  third  series  of  '  Canterbury  Marriage  Licenses ' 
was  saved,  and  only  slightly  damaged  by  water.  Thirty 
copies  of  the  second  series  of  these  licenses  were  also 
saved ;  but,  I  regret  to  add,  about  one  hundred  copies  of 
my  'Canterbury  Parish  Registers'  were  completely 
destroyed." 


„ 

.ad 

b" 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices; 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender, not  necessarily  for  publication,  bv 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requeste  * 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

A.  W.  W.  ("  How  they  brought  the  good  news  fror 
Ghent "). — The  whole  subject  is  imaginary. 

KATHLEEN  WARD  ("  After  life's  fitful  fever  he 
well ").— '  Macbeth,'  III.  ii.  23. 

A.  SMTTHB  PALMER  ("Review  of  Reviews  ").- 
8th  S.  ii.  174,  where  your  reply  is  anticipated. 

E.  WALFORD  ("'Wedge  and  Beetle '  as  an  Inn  Sign" 
"  Beetle  "  is,  in  this  case,  a  wooden  hammer. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "Tt. 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  " — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters   to  "  The  Publisher " — at  the   Offic 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print; 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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PETER  CASSY'S  BOOKS,  AT  NORTON,  NEAR 

EVESHAM. 

Early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  perhaps 
earlier,  there  was  seated  at  Deerhurst,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, an  estated  family  bearing  the  name  of 
Classy,  who  were  Roman  Catholics  after  the  Re 
formation.  One  of  this  name,  and  most  likely  of 
this  family,  Edward  Gassy,  is  said  to  have  been 
made  a  demy  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  by 
James  II.  (Nash,  '  Worcestershire  ').  He  had  a 
son  Peter,  who  matriculated  at  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford,  March  12,  1718/9,  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
being  entered  as  of  St.  Helen's  parish,  Worcester, 
"filius  plebis"  (Foster,  'Alumni  Oxon.').  The 
register  of  that  parish  contains  no  entry  of  the 
name  ;  probably  he  was  baptized  in  his  father's 
•communion,  which  would  account,  among  other 
things,  for  his  Christian  name.  If  so,  Peter 
abjured  his  allegiance  to  Rome,  for  on  matri- 
culating he  subscribed  the  thirty-nine  articles,  anc 
his  printed  copy  of  the  'University  Statutes,'  1710 
{with  the  certificate  of  matriculation,  signed  "  Rob. 
Shippen,  Vice  Can.,"  inserted),  remains  among  his 
books,  together  with  two  little  Roman  books  of 
devotion,  which  cannot  have  belonged  to  his  father, 

viz.,  a  '  Manual  of  Devout  Prayers,'  1732,  and  a 
*  Companion  to  the  Mass,'  1750  ;  a  sprinkling  of 
the  anti-Roman  literature  of  1660-88,  as  well  as 


arger  treatises  of  the  same  sort,  the  '  Natural 
Religion '  of  Timothy  Nourse  (see  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
5th  S.  iii.  228,  353,  377)  and  Atterbury's  '  Ser- 
mons.' 

Peter  Gassy  graduated  B.A.  1722  and  M.A. 
L725  ;  when  and  where  he  was  ordained  does  not 
appear,  but  in  1726,  at  an  unusually  early  age,  he 
was  presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wor- 
cester to  the  Vicarage  of  Norton-and-Lenchwick, 
a  small  country  parish,  three  miles  north  of  Eves- 
aana,  to  the  abbey  of  which  place  it  formerly 
Belonged.  He  was  instituted  Oct.  17,  1726,  in 
which  month  Francis  Hare  vacated  the  deanery  of 
Worcester,  to  be  succeeded  by  James  Stillingfleet. 

His  wife  Mercy,  by  whom  he  had  no  children, 
died  Nov.  18,  1753,  in  her  forty-first  year,  and 
was  buried  at  Norton  on  the  21st.  The  following 
inscription  on  her  tombstone,  in  the  north  tran- 
sept, or  chapel,  of  the  church  is  doubtless  her 
husband's  composition : — 

"  H.  I.  Corpus  Misericordise  Gassy  TTxoris  chariesimae 
Petri  Gassy  hujua  Ecclesiae  Vicarii,  Exercitatione  Vita 
const iinter  ornata  Rerum  gestarum  Cmi-tinnse  Religionia 
Exemplo,  Ex  JEvo  perbrevi  migravit  in  /Eternum.  XIV. 
Cal.  JJecem.  Anno  Dom.  MDCCLIII.  JEtat.  XLI." 

Mr.  Gassy  was  also  "  Curate  "  (i  e,,  Perpetual 
Curate)  of  Great  Hampton,  below  Evesham,  from 
1749,  at  least,  and  to  the  record  of  his  death  in 
the  register  of  that  parish  is  added  :  "  Sleep  out 
je  Sabbath  of  ye  Tomb  and  wake  to  raptures  in  a 
future  world.  Post  nullos  memorande  mihi,  E. 
Cooper  his  Curate."  "  Buried  at  Norton  and  this 
character  literally  true.  John  Brown  [Registrar]." 

He  was  a  fair  scholar,  and  perhaps  represents  a 
country  clergyman  of  a  little  above  the  average  of 
his  time.  Many  of  his  school  and  college  books 
remain.  There  is  a  Greek  Testament,  and  Welch 
man  '  On  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,'  both  inter- 
leaved, with  a  few  notes  probably  made  at  lectures ; 
and  a  MS.  index  to  Pearson  '  On  the  Greed ';  but 
there  is  nothing  patristic  or  liturgical,  no  ancient 
commentary,  no  Jewel  or  Hooker.  Neverthe- 
less he  is  to  be  commended  for  and  imitated  in 
spending  his  spare  means  and  time  in  getting 
together  and  reading  (for  he  had  read  mcst  of  them) 
a  collection  of  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
volumes.  He  also  took  more  than  the  usual 
interest  in  his  benefice,  for,  in  addition  to  other 
memoranda,  he  compiled  from  the  parish  register 
a  list  of  his  predecessors  in  the  vicarage,  and 
entered  it  on  a  blank  page.  During  his  incum- 
bency the  parish  was  enclosed,  in  1765. 

He  was  pretty  vigorous  to  the  last,  for  in  1781 
Nash  states  that  "  he  regularly  serves  his  church 
twice  every  Sunday."  He  died  about  7  P.M.  on 
Sunday,  Oct,  10,  1784,  and  was  buried  at  Norton 
on  the  13th,  having  held  the  living  for  fifty-eight 
years.  He  was  appointed  to  it  only  four  years 
after  the  death  of  Marlborough  ;  Wellington  was 
fifteen  years  old  when  he  vacated  it  by  death.  In 
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his  lifetime  had  taken  place  the  Sacheverell  and 
Hoadly  controversies,  and  the  Wesleyan  revival ; 
Jebb,  who  was  to  be  the  pioneer  of  the  Oxford 
movement,  was  nine  years  old  when  Gassy  died. 

An  oval  mural  tablet,  surmounted  by  an  urn, 
thus  commemorates  him  in  the  north  transept  of 
the  church  he  served  so  long  :  "  Underneath  is 
inhumed,  The  Remains  of  the  Revd  Peter  Gassy, 
A.M.  an  Exemplary  Pattern  of  all  that  cou'd 
adorn  the  Man  ;  or  the  Christian.  He  died  the 
10th  day  of  October,  1784,  In  the  87th  Year  of  his 
Age,  Beloved,  &  Revered."  Below  are  these  arms : 
Sa.,  a  chevron  between  three  griffins'  heads  erased 
or.,  but  as  the  inscription  is  in  letters  of  gilt  on  a 
black  ground,  these  may  not  be  the  right  tinctures. 
One  has  a  regret,  which  Mr.  Gassy  would  have 
shared,  that  he  did  not  compose  an  epitaph  for 
himself.  This  inscription,  with  its  bad  grammar 
and  its  doubtful  statement,  must  be  the  work  of  an 
inexpert  stranger.  If  he  were  in  his  eighteenth 
year  in  March,  1719,  he  could  not  have  been  in 
his  eighty- seventh  year  in  October,  1784. 

But  though  he  did  not  write  his  own  epitaph 
he  has  left  a  better  memorial  of  himself.  In  his 
will  he  says  : — 

"  I  was  poor  when  I  came  to  the  living ;  it  cost  me 
from  time  to  time  much  money  to  purchase  books ;  my 
successor  peradventure  may  experience  the  same  incon- 
venience ;  I  will  therefore,  as  much  as  in  me  lies, 
prevent  it  by  bequeathing  my  library  in  the  nature  of  an 
heirloom  to  the  living." 

The  books  are  still  housed  in  the  vicarage  house, 
part  of  which  are  older  than  Cassy's  time.  There 
is  a  printed  list  :  "  A  Parochial  Library,  for  the 
use  of  the  Vicars  or  Curates,  residing  and  officiating 
in  the  Church  and  Parish  of  Norton  &  Lench- 
wick,  left  by  P.  Gassy,  Vicar  of  the  same,"  8vo., 
eight  leaves,  no  imprint  or  date.  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  copy  other  than  that  in  the  vicarage.  It  is 
the  compilation  of  an  ignorant  person,  and  is  in- 
accurate and  of  very  little  service.  It  shows  about 
three  hundred  and  sixty-two  volumes.  In  each 
volume  is  a  printed  label  :  "For  the  Parochial 
Library  of  Norton  &  Lenchwick,  by  P.  Gassy, 
Vicar."  Doubtless  it  is  a  small  collection  of  un- 
important books  in  an  obscure  place,  but  it  deserves 
to  be  recorded  with  the  other  "Parish"  and 
"Church"  libraries  already  mentioned  in  'N.  &  Q.,' 
1st,  2n<1,  3rd,  6th,  7th  Series  ;  for  another,  see  '  Diet. 
Nat.  Biog.,'  xxxiv.  94a.  It  may  be  noticed  in 
passing  that  Laud's  '  Scottish  Liturgy '  of  1637 
ordered  that  half  of  the  money  given  at  the  offertory 
"  shall  be  to  the  use  of  the  presbyter,  to  provide 
him  books  of  holy  divinity." 

The  only  old  commentary  is  that  of  Gorranus, 
Antwerp,  1617  ;  there  are  one  volume  of  the  Bible 
of  Montanus,  1571  ;  orthodox  Anglican  divinity  of 
seventeenth  century,  Field,  Jackson,  Pearson, 
Hammond,  Taylor,  Barrow  ;  a  few  volumes  of 
Henry  More,  Dr.  Whichcot,  John  Norris,  and  the 
author  of  the  'Whole  Duty  of  Man';  concordance?, 


many  sermons,  apologetics,  and  commentaries  of 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  large  Bibles, 
one  by  Baskerville ;  lexicons  of  Cooper,  Scapula,  and 
Pasor  ;  Ha  pin's  'Hist,  of  England';  school-books 
(some  Eton)  ;  classics  ;  books  of  ecclesiastical  and 
parish  law,  anatomy,  medicine,  travels,  poetry, 
biography,  elementary  French,  geography,  gar 
dening,  &c.  The  only  local  things  are  Green'i 
'  Survey  of  Worcester,'  1764,  sermons  in  Worcest 
Cathedral,  by  George  Lavington,  1724-5,  anc 
charges  by  Dr.  John  Tottie,  Archdeacon  of  Wor 
cester,  1766.  There  are  also  most  of  the  works 
Edward  Stillingfleet,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
two  of  William  Derham,  who  was  a  native  of  tl 
county. 

In  one  volume  is  written,  "  Gift  of  P.  Gassy 
the  Revd  Matthew  Bloxam  vicar  of  Overbury," 
and  in  another,  "Robert  Phillips  gent,  late  o! 
Withington  nr  Hereford  to  Mr  Cassy  gratitudinia 
ergo."  This  gentleman  would  be  a  relation 
John  Phillips,  the  Cider  poet. 

Most  of  the  volumes  contain  the  names  of  pre 
vious  owners,  generally  university  men.     Amont 
them  are  "  Francis  Cherry,  1686,"  the  nonjuror 
patron,  and  "Abraham  Dawson."     In  another 
UR.  Stubbes,  Wadhamensis.— Ra :  Neville,  Em- 
lode,  1720,  ex  dono  Tho.  Stubbes,  AvunV    Ir 
one  case  the  binding  is  noted  to  be  by  "  Howard," 
at  the  cost  of  Is.  lO^d.     Two  volumes  belonged 
Poole  Pauncefoote,  1657,  and  William  his  son  (c 
Newent,    co.     Gloucester,    see    Misc.     Gen. 
Her.,  1868,  i.  261-2),  who  have  written  on  tl 
fly-leaves,  inter  alia,  an  account  of  a  great  storm, 
Aug.  3,  1679,  at  Beale  and  Gotherington,  ne 
Bishop's  Cleeve,  and  particulars  of  the  death 
William  III. 

Some  of  the  books,  it  would  seem,  never  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cassy's  successors,  and 
others  have  gone  astray  since.  Duplicate  inven- 
tories ought  to  be  made,  one  to  be  kept  in  the 
Diocesan  Registry,  the  other  by  the  vicar,  and 
these  should  be  checked  with  the  books  at  ever 
change  of  tenure. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  missing  volumes  : 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy. 

Ash,  English  Dictionary. 

Bacon,  Lord,  Life  and  Death  of. 

Bradley,  Gardening. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Burnet,  Reformation,  abridged. 

Burnet,  Tho.,  Archaeologia  Philosopbica. 

Clarke,  Sermons,  2  YO!S.  foL 

Clarke,  On  the  Four  Evangelists. 

Clarke,  Being  and  Attributes  of  God. 

Clarke,  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 

Euclid's  Elements. 

Hall,  Bp.,  Cases  of  Conscience. 

Hallywell,  Defence  of  Christian  Religion. 

Hudson,  Peter,  Introduction  to  Latin. 

Jones's  Sermons. 

Le  Clerc,  Lives  of  the  Fathers. 

Newton's  Sermons,  2  vols. 

Pyle,  On  the  Old  Testament,  2  vols. 
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Pyle,  On  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  2  vols. 

Randolph,  Jephthah'a  Vow. 

Unpin.  History  of  England,  in  question  and  answer. 

Rawlins,  J.,  Heretical  Opinions. 

Rawlins,  J  ,  Sermons. 

Sherlock,  On  Death. 

Shickard,  Hebrew  Grammar. 

Smalridge,  Sermong. 

Tacitus. 

Tottie,  Sermons. 

Tottie,  Charge  on  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

Evidence  for  Jewish  and  Christian  Faith. 

Holy  Bible  with  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  4to. 

Introduction  to  Holy  Scriptures,  2  vols. 

Short  and  Easy  Method  of  Geography. 

Family  Magazine. 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety  "\ 

Art  of  Contentment          f  by    the  Author    of    'The 

Ladies  Calling  f      Whole  Duty  of  Man.' 

Gentleman's  Calling         J 

History  of  Arminians  (?) 

Laws  concerning  Tithes. 

Every  Man  his  own  Physician. 

Pharmacopoeia  Pauperum. 

Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

<5radus. 

French  Grammar. 

Unworthy  Noncominunicant. 

•Sermons,  17  vols. 

If  any  reader  should  meet  with  a  book  contain- 
ing Mr.  Cassy's  name  or  the  Norton  and  Lenchwick 
label,  or  should  feel  inclined  to  give  a  copy  of  any 
book  on  the  list  to  take  the  place  of  the  missing 
original,  such  communications  will  be  gratefully 
teceived  by  the  present  vicar, 

W.  C.  BOULTER,  M.A. 

Norton  Vicarage,  Evesham. 


MAURITIUS  AUGUSTUS  BENYOWSZKY. 
(Continued  from  p.  143.) 

Capt.  Oliver  has  omitted  from  his  edition  of 
the  'Memoirs'  some  chapters  descriptive  of  the 
country,  which  omission,  though  it  is  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Athenceum  reviewer  not  a  very  great 
loss,  still  is  in  his  opinion  evidently  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  mentioned.  He  admits,  however, 
that  these  chapters  "  anyhow  are  now  of  little 
intrinsic  value."  Can  the  reviewer  name  any 
period  at  which  their  value  was  more  than  what 
a  waste-paper  dealer  would  have  given  for  the 
paper  they  were  printed  on  ? 

First  of  all  we  have  a  description  of  Kamchatka ; 
but  as  a  translation  of  Kraschenniaikov's  '  History 
of  Kamchatka'  was  published  at  Gloucester  in  1764, 
I  am  afraid  the  beggarly  description  given  by 
Benyowszky  contained  nothing  that  was  new  to 
the  British  public. 

Then  we  have  further  chapters  on  Yakutsk, 
Okhotsk,  &c.,  and  on  the  voyages  of  discovery  of 
the  Russians  to  the  Aleutian  and  Kurile  Islands 
and  the  island  Yesso.  But  the  information  given 
in  these  chapters  is  of  absolutely  no  value  to  the 
geographer,  as  Benyowszky  has  given  no  maps  or 
charts  of  these  countries,  his  latitudes  and  longi- 


tudes are  hopelessly  wrong,  and,  moreover,  the 
chapters  bear  strong  evidence  of  having  been 
"  dressed  up  "  specially,  like  the  rest  of  the  book, 
to  adorn  a  tale.  Brettschneider,  who  knew  our 
geographer  personally,  wrote,  at  the  end  of 
last  century,  to  his  friend  Meusel,  that  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  understand  how  anybody  could  seriously 
undertake  the  task  of  trying  to  identify  some  of 
the  mysterious  places  and  unknown  lands  men- 
tioned by  Benyowszky,*  and  pokes  fun  otherwise 
at  our  baron's  "discoveries."  Moreover,  few  geo- 
graphers would  care  to  wade  through  scores  upon 
scores  of  pages  of  love  stories  and  other  fiction  in 
order  to  discover  a  few  meagre  geographical  data, 
of  which  they  would  be  loth  to  make  any  use  on 
account  of  the  tainted  source  from  which  they  were 
obtained.  In  addition  thereto  the  '  Memoirs'  were 
published  soon  after  Coxe's  '  Russian  Discoveries ' 
and  Capt.  Cook's  'Voyages,'  and  must  consequently 
have  cut  a  very  poor  figure  and  formed  a  very 
strange  contrast  to  those  masterpieces  of  geo- 
graphical literature.  Hence  from  Coxe  (his  later 
editions)  and  Capt.  Burney  down  to  Eeclus  and 
Xordenskiuld,  all,  or  nearly  all,  writers  on  the  his- 
tory of  discoveries  in  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean 
and  voyages  to  the  North-East  Passage  have, 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  passed  over  in  silence 
Benyowszky,  to  the  extreme  grief  of  his  handful  of 
Hungarian  admirers. 

Let  us  now  examine  our  hero's  diary  and  the 
log-book  avowedly  compiled  by  him  on  his  voyage 
of  discovery  between  Chekavka  and  Canton.  Be- 
nyowszky records  with  commendable  minuteness 
the  events  of  every  day,  and  nearly  in  every  in- 
stance notes  the  day  of  the  week  as  well  as  the  date. 
From  these  double  entries  it  is  quite  clear  that 
in  his  dates  he  used  the  Russian  calendar,  f  He 
correctly  states  that  he  left  Kamchatka  on  Thurs- 
day, May  12,  1771,  O.S.,  as  the  date  agrees  with 
that  given  in  all  Russian  sources  known  to  me  and 
May  12,  O.S.,  was  a  Thursday  in  1771.  As 
regards  the  date  of  his  arrival  at  Macao,  bis  log- 
book states  that  the  St.  Peter  entered  the 
harbour  (at  Macao)  at  half-past  one  P.M.  on  Thurs- 
day, Sept.  22,  of  the  same  year.  This  date,  Old 
Style,  really  fell  on  a  Thursday  in  1771.  But 
Nicholson  prints  several  letters  from  Macao  and 
Canton — from  the  Englishman  Barlow  and  Bishop 
Le  Bon  among  the  rest — from  which  it  is  again 
quite  clear  that  Benyowszky  was  already  at  Macao 


*  J.  G.  Meusel,  '  Vermischte  Nachrichten,"  Erlangen, 
1816,  pp.  110,  &c.  Capt.  J.  D.  Cochrane,  who  made  a 
walking  tour  through  Siberia  and  Tartary  to  Kamchatka, 
also  records  the  opinion  of  an  old  lady  resident  at  Kam- 
chatka who  knew  Benyowszky  personally.  The  opinion 
is  the  reverse  of  flattering  to  our  hero.  Cf.pp.  6  and  60 
of  vol.  ii.  of  the  captain's  account  of  his  tour  (.London, 
second  edition,  1824). 

t  To  save  the  reader  endless  calculations,  I  may  state 
that  for  all  dates  after  March  1, 1771  Old  Style,  he  may 
use  a  calendar  for  1892  New  Style. 
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on  Sept.  23,  New  Style,  and  consequently  that 
our  navigator  has  gone  hopelessly  adrift  in  his 
dates,  and  was  ten  days  out  in  his  reckoning.  The 
diary  therefore  accounts  for  the  baron's  doiugs  on 
ten  days  more  than  he  actually  epent  on  the 
Toy  age.  There  are  other  irregularities  in  the  diary, 
such  as,  for  instance,  the  one  mentioned  in  a  foot- 
note on  p.  368  of  Capt.  Oliver's  edition,  of  cram- 
ming into  a  single  day  "  the  adventures  of  three 
•whole  days,  as  appears  by  the  succession  of  the 
hours."  And  on  comparison  with  other  extant 
contemporary  sources  we  meet  with  other  surprises, 
a  few  of  which  will  suffice  for  my  purpose  of  ex- 
posing the  utter  worthlessness  of  Benyowszky's 
diary  as  an  historical  document. 

Our  navigator  relates  that  after  leaving  Kam- 
chatka the  St.  Peter  took  a  southern  course. 
On  May  13  at  daybreak  our  adventurers  dis- 
covered "  the  rock  Alayd."  The  next  day  they 
sighted  the  Kurile  Islands,  which  caused  some 
disturbance  among  the  voyagers,  as  several  of  the 
company  wished  to  prevail  upon  the  baron  to  come 
to  an  anchor  at  one  of  the  islands,  and  on  their 
demand  being  refused  nearly  broke  into  open 
mutiny.  So  the  ship — we  are  told— hurriedly  left 
these  islands,  and  on  Sept.  19  Benyowszky  sighted 
and  hove  to  at  Bering  Island.  It  will  be  unnecessary 
to  go  into  details  and  waste  a  single  word  upon 
the  barcn's  adventures  on  this  island  with  "  Mr. 
Ochotyn,"  a  wholly  mythical  personage  as  we  shall 
see.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  a  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered among  the  ship's  company,  and  that  on 
investigation  it  was  found  that  our  old  friends,  the 
two  would-be  informers,  Izmailov  and  Zyablikov 
were  the  ringleaders  of  the  movement.  The  baron 
stayed  on  the  island  for  several  days,  and  before 
leaving  held  a  court  martial  on  the  mutineers,  all 
of  whom,  so  far  as  I  can  understand,  were  flogged, 
and  three  of  them,  namely,  Izmailov  and  the 
Kamchadal  Parapchin  with  his  wife,  left  on  the 
island. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  following  Benyowszky's 
narrative  after  he  left  Bering  Island,  as  a  glance  at 
the  chart  compiled  by  Sub-Lieutenant  Oliver, 
K.N.,  will  show.  "The  count's  track  according 
to  latitude  and  longitude  positions  "  given  in  his 
log-book,  his  "probable  route  according  to  bear- 
ings," and  his  "  course  according  to  his  account  of 
places  visited,"  vary  greatly  one  from  another. 
But  the  last-mentioned  route  conveys  unmistak- 
ably the  intention  of  our  narrator  of  making  his 
readers  believe  that  he  sailed  as  far  north  as 
Bering's  Strait,  that  he  touched  the  extreme  point 
of  Alaska,  that  he  deliberately  went  out  of  his 
course  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  Kodiak  Island  ;  next, 
coasting  along  the  Aleutian  Islands  awhile,  he 
suddenly  changed  his  course  and  made  for  Japan, 
calling  on  his  way  at  the  fictitious  island  Liquor, 
thus  named  by  bis  companions  on  account  of  the 
excellent  water  found  there. 


, 


There  are  several  other  Benyowszkian  versions 
of  the  route  taken  by  the  St.  Peter,  as,  e.g., 
that  communicated  by  him  to  M.  des  Roches, 
Governor  of  the  Mauritius;  but  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  much  about  discrepancies  in  details,  and 
shall  dispose  of  the  numerous  variants  in  one  lot. 

Japan  was  reached — so  the  log-book  states — on 
July  26,  and  it  has  greatly  exercised  the  minds  of 
those  of  Benyowszky's  commentators  who  cannot 
quite  make  up  their  minds  whether  he  has  told 
the  truth  or  has  perverted  therefrom,  how  and 
where  he  spent  the  seventy- five  days  which  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  left  Kamchatka  if  he  had  not 
visited  some,  at  least,  of  the  localities  mentioned  by 
him.  Fortunately,  sufficient  information  is  at 
hand  to  solve  the  mystery  and  to  set  the  aforesaic 
perplexed  commentators'  minds  at  rest. 

We  have  from  several  eye-witnesses  independen 
accounts  of  Benyowszky'a  doings  between  Kam 
chatka  and  Macao,  and  all  these  agree  in  stating 
that  after  leaving  Chekavka  the  St.  Peter  madi 
for  the  Kurile  Islands  and  dropped  anchor  at  on< 
of  them,  and  that  Benyowszky  made  a  prolonget 

,y  there.  We  know  that  Izmailov,  the  mar 
marooned  on  an  island,  was  met  at  Oonalaska  b] 
Capt.  Cook's  expedition,  and  told  them,  as  well  ai 
he  was  able  to  make  himself  understood,  that  h( 
was  left  by  Benyowszky  on  one  of  the  Kurile 
Islands,  named  Mareekan,  in  the  latitude  of  47", 
where  there  was  a  harbour — so  Capt.  King  says— 
and  a  Russian  settlement.  But,  according  to  the 
depositions  of  Izmailov  and  Parapchin  preserved 
at  the  Irkutsk  Chancelry,  the  island  on  which  they 
were  marooned  was  wholly  uninhabited.  Be- 
nyowszky left  them  some  provisions,  but  these  were 
soon  exhausted,  and  they  had  to  lead  a  precarious 
existence  on  shellfish  and  roots  which  they  coulc 
find  on  the  island  until  they  were  rescued  and 
brought  back  to  Kamchatka  by  a  Russian  mer- 
chant vessel,  in  June,  1772.  According  to  the 
same  official  source,*  the  St.  Peter  dropped  her 
anchor  at  the  fourth  Kurile  Island,  named  Maka 
rushi,  on  May  18,  O.S.  Here  Zyablikov,  Izmailo 
Parapchin,  Safronov,  and  ten  of  Kholodilov's  ere 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  ship  at  a  co: 
venient  time  when  most  of  the  company  were 
shore  and  to  return  to  Bolysheretsk.  The  plo 
however,  was  discovered  by  a  seaman  nam 
Andriyanov,  and  all  the  conspirators  were  co: 
demned  to  death  by  Benyowszky.  But  th 
sentence  was  subsequently  commuted  by  a  writte 
order,  dated  May  29,  of  Benyowszky,  and  all  t" 
culprits  named  above,  including  Parapchin's  wife 
who  naturally  wished  to  follow  her  husband,  we 
unmercifully  fiogged  and  the  three  people  name 
n  the  '  Memoirs '  were  marooned,  but  on  Makan 
rushi,  and  not  on  Bering  Island  as  Benyowszky': 
fable  relates  it.  The  galliot  left  the  island  on  th< 
same  day. 


*  Shmaley,  the  Btop-gap  governor's,  official  report. 
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Capt.  Cook's  expedition  met  also  three  of 
Benyowszky's  crew  in  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  and  these  confirmed  the  version 
given  by  Izmailov  at  Oonalaska,  namely,  that 
after  leaving  the  River  Bolysha  (Bolyshoireka  = 
Great  Eiver),  Benyowszky  put  on  shore  a  part  of 
the  crew  at  one  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  Izmailov 
among  them,  that  be  passed  in  sight  of  Japan, 
made  Luconia,  and  from  there  was  directed  and 
sailed  to  Canton. 

Our  next  witness  against  the  baron's  veracity  is 
Byumin,  who  at  one  time  was  employed  as  clerk 
in  the  Bolysheretsk  Chancelry,  but  was,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  degraded  subsequently  to  a  "  cos- 
sack"  by  Capt.  Nilov.  Ryuniin,  together  with 
Sudeykin.whowas  Nilov's  secretary,  and  Botsbarev, 
were  arrested  with  others  soon  after  Nilov's  murder, 
and  were  forcibly  carried  away  by  Benyowszky 
when  he  left  Kamchatka.  The  trio  remained 
with  their  captor  until  eventually  they  reached 
Paris,  where  they  reported  themselves  to  the 
Russian  political  agent,  who  sent  them  back  to 
Siberia  by  order  of  his  empress.  These  three  men 
have  written  a  short  account  of  their  adventures, 
which  was  edited  by  Berg,*  and  forms  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  Benyowszky  literature.  For 
brevity's  sake  I  shall  refer  to  it  as  "  Ryumin's 
Diary. "  The  version  contained  therein  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  St.  Peter  left  Kamchatka  on 
May  12,  had  a  fair  but  uneventful  voyage  till 
the  16th,  on  which  day  the  voyagers  sighted  an 
unknown  isle  which  they  passed.  On  the  18th 
they  discovered  a  large  island,  where  they  found 
a  good  harbour,  and  dropped  their  anchor.  Be- 
nyowszky  sent  his  "adjutant,"  the  peasant  Kuznet- 
sov,  to  explore,  who  found  no  inhabitants  on  the 
island  but  a  small  Kurile  dog,  "  by  which  dis- 
covery they  knew  that  they  were  on  the  seventeenth 
Kurile  Island,  which  the  natives  called  Ikosa.'' 
The  compilers  of  the  diary  do  not  explain  how 
the  wee  doggie  assisted  them  in  identifying  the 
island.  Berg  rightly  remarks  that,  with  such  a 
flat-bottomed  tub  as  the  St.  Peter,  they  could 
not  possibly  have  reached  the  seventeenth  island  in 
such  a  short  time.  On  May  19  the  voyagers 
spent  the  day  caulking  their  boat,  mending  and 
improving  their  sails  and  tackle,  and  baking  bread. 
They  made  also  "an  English  fhgand  burgee,"  which 
on  completion  were  immediately  hoisted.  The 


*  It  is  in  the  British  Mu?eum  Library,  and  catalogued 
under  "  Ryumin."  It  originnlly  appeared  in  a  Russian 
periodical,  named  Syn'  Otectiestva,  in  1821.  A  very 
faulty  extract  of  it  appeared  in  German  translation  in 
the  St.  Pelersburger  Zeitung  for  1822.  Articles  based 
upon  it  were  also  published  in  the  (Russian)  Siberian 
Archiv  in  1822  and  the  Ru^sMi  Archiv  for  1865.  Berg 
has  been  to  Canton  and  hns  perused  transcripts  of  the 
official  documents  of  the  Boiysheretsk  Chancelry  relat- 
ing to  the  Benyowezky  affair.  He  had  alao  several 
interviews  with  Lapin,  who  was  one  of  the  adventurers, 
and  submitted  to  him  hia  MS.  for  corrections. 


diary  further  mentions  Benyowszky's  written  order 
of  May  29  to  have  the  ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy 
flogged  and  the  marooning  of  the  three  persons,  and 
also  that  immediately  after  the  sentences  had  been 
carried  out  the  galliot  left  the  island  "to  stop 
further  rebellion." 

The  ship,  it  appears,  had  an  uneventful  voyage 
for  some  time ;  the  adventurers  continued  their 
course  with  favourable  winds.  On  June  6  and  9 
they  saw  the  aurora  borealis,  on  the  16th  they 
observed  great  shoals  of  flying  fish,  and  "  the  ship 
thus  sailed  on  "  till,  during  the  night  of  July  2  and 
3,  a  storm  broke  out,  raging  with  great  fury  till 
the  6th  of  that  month,  and  threatening  to  sink  the 
frail  and  overburdened  craft  every  moment.  Their 
storage  of  fresh  water  also  began  to  get  low,  and 
they  had  to  suffer  great  hardships  in  consequence, 
on  account  of  the  intense  and  almost  unbearable 
heat  of  the  sun.  As  regards  eatables,  they  had  to 
keep  themselves  alive  on  ship's  biscuits  and  bread, 
and  even  these  began  to  fail.  When,  therefore, 
on  July  7,  they  sighted  land  on  their  starboard, 
our  navigators  soon  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the 
ship's  further  course,  and  steered  for  the  unknown 
coast,  where  next  day — that  is  on  July  8— they 
dropped  their  anchor.  From  the  subsequent  nar- 
rative we  learn  that  they  were  in  Japan. 

We  have  yet  another  independent  witness, 
Stepanov,  but  I  must  leave  his  version  for  my 
next  note.  L.  L.  K, 

(To  be  continued.) 


'THE  ENGLISH  DIALECT  DICTIONARY.'  (See 
5th  S.  xi.  260,  294,  421.) — Many  of  the  readers  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  '  English 
Dialect  Dictionary,'  which  was  discussed  at  the 
above  references  so  far  back  as  1879,  is  to  be  com- 
menced during  this  current  year  ;  and  that  Dr. 
Joseph  Wright,  Deputy  Professor  of  Comparative 
Philology  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Hono- 
rary Secretary  of  the  English  Dialect  Society,  has 
undertaken  the  editorship  of  the  work.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  first  part  will  be  issued  in  June,  1896. 

The  columns  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  have  always  been 
most  hospitably  open  to  the  treatment  of  dialect 
words,  and  will  furnish,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  an  immense  amount  of  valuable  material 
for  those  who  will  be  engaged  on  this  important 
undertaking.  The  volumes  of  'N.  &  Q.'  are  now 
being  systematically  read  through  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  every  dialect  word  treated  therein  is 
being  extracted,  to  come  eventually  into  the  editor's 
hands,  written  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  ready  for 
lexicographical  use.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
wealth  of  material  supplied  by  '  N.  &  Q.,'  and  of 
the  information  accumulated  by  the  English  Dialect 
Society,  there  must  be  still  gaps  in  our  knowledge 
of  many  dialects  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
I  would,  therefore,  appeal  to  the  readers  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  for  practical  help  in  supplying  what  is 
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lacking.  Let  every  one  who  may  happen  to  hear 
a  genuine  country  word,  of  such  rarity  as  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  contributors  to  Halliwell's 
1  Dictionary,'  send  it  without  delay,  on  a  separate 
slip,  to  Prof.  J.  Wright,  6,  Norham  Road,  Oxford. 
The  slip  should  contain  the  word,  with  its  pro- 
nunciation, its  meaning,  and  the  place  where  it 
has  been  heard.  In  this  way  the  greatest  possible 
service  would  be  rendered  to  the  editor. 

A.  L.  MAYHEW, 

Treasurer  of  the  English  Dialect  Society. 
Oxford. 

RICHARD  JEFFEKIES'S  'Wooo  MAGIC.'— The 
following  extract  from  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley's  '  My 
Dark  Companions  and  their  Strange  Stories,'  1893, 
pp.  272-3,  came  as  a  shock  to  me  after  reading  for 
the  fourth  time  Jefferies's  '  Wood  Magic.'  How 
it  came  about  that  Richard  Jefferies  wrote  a  story 
so  exactly  paralleled  by  this  of  the  African  I  am 
unable  to  say ;  but  perhaps  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents may  explain.  It  is  in  the  '  Adventures 
of  Saruti': — 

"  Close  by  this  lake  is  a  dark  grove,  sacred  to  Muzin- 
geb,  the  king  of  the  birds.  It  is  said  that  he  has  only 
one  eye,  but  once  a  year  he  visits  the  grove,  and  after 
building  his  house,  he  commands  all  the  birds  from  the 
Nyanzas  and  the  groves  to  come  and  pay  their  homage. 
For  half  a  moon  the  birds,  great  and  small,  may  be  seen 
following  him  about  along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  like  so 
many  guards  around  a  king;  and  before  night  they 
are  seen  returning  in  the  same  manner  to  the  grove. 
The  parrots'  cries  tell  the  natives  when  they  come,  and 
no  one  would  care  to  miss  the  sight,  and  the  glad  excite- 
ment among  the  feathered  tribe.  But  there  is  one  bird, 
called  the  Kirurumu,  that  refuses  to  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Muzingeh.  The  other  birds  have 
tried  often  to  induce  him  to  associate  with  the 
Muzingeh ;  but  Kirurumu  always  answers  that  a  beauti- 
ful creature  like  himself,  with  gold  and  blue  feathers 
and  such  a  pretty  crest,  was  never  meant  to  be  seen  in 
the  company  of  an  ugly  bird  that  possesses  only  one 
eye." 

Here  we  have  the  history  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  seemingly  old  magpie,  Kapchack,  and  the  jay, 
in  a  condensed  form.  L.  PETTY. 

Ulverston. 

'SPANISH  CHANT.'— Mr.  Love,  in  his  'Scottish 
Church  Music '  (p.  92),  attributes  this  tune  to  B. 
Case,  an  American  composer.  This  must  be  a 
misprint,  as  there  has  been  no  composer  of  that 
name.  After  a  good  deal  of  trouble  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  the  tune,  and  have  now  before 
me : — 

"  The  Spanish  Hymn  arranged  and  composed  for  the 
Concerts  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
by  Benjamin  Garr.  The  Air  from  an  Ancient  Spanish 
Melody.  Printed  from  the  condensed  score  of  the 
Society  and  presented  to  the  composer  as  a  tribute  of 
respect  and  regard  by  some  of  the  members,  his  friends 
Philadelphia,  1826." 

The  preface  states  that  it  was  performed  Dec.  29, 
1824.  The  melody  is  in  G  major  and  two-four 


time.  B.  Carr  was  an  English  musician,  who 
settled  in  Philadelphia  early  in  this  century,  and 
was  a  very  capable  organist  and  much  respected. 
The  tune  bears  such  a  similarity  to  some  of  his  music 
that  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  was  really  the  com- 
poser, especially  as  musical  critics  seem  agreed 
that  it  is  not  Spanish.  JAS  WARRINGTON. 

203,  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia,  U.S. 

SUPERSTITION  IN  1895. — I  enclose  a  cutting 
from  the  Great  Yarmouth  Independent.  It  shows 
the  hold  the  idea  of  witchcraft  still  has  in  these 
parts.  Having  myself  much  personal  intercourse 
with  the  poorer  class,  especially  fishermen,  I  have 
found  many  curious  instances  of  it : — 

"  This  is  to  certify  that  aa  a  malicious  scandal  has  been 
spread  about  that  my  mother  by  sorcery  and  witchcraft 
or  that  by  the  employment  of  some  other  person  01 
persons  did  cause  my  wife  to  be  laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness 
I  hereby  declare  it  to  be  an  unjust  and  unfounded  libel 
and  that  there  is  no  truth  in  it,  and  that  I  hereby  wish 
to  clear  my  mother  from  the  reproach  that  has  been  caai 
upon  her.  Signed,  EDWARD  BURKE. 

"27,  Belvedere  Terrace,  Gorleston." 

J.  COOPER. 

LYON'S  INN.  (See  8th  S.  v.  93,  167,  230,  456. 
vi.  197.)  —  Though  many  correspondents  have 
given  us  information  concerning  the  murder  of 
"Mr.  William  Weare,  who  dwelt  at  Lyon's  Inn," 
I  do  not  think  that  any  have  as  yet  denoted  the 
exact  "locale"  of  his  dwelling,  or  his  trade  or 
profession.  In  Murray's  '  Handbook  for  Beds, 
Herts,  and  Hunts '  (p.  64),  Weare  is  said  to  have 
been  "an  innkeeper."  John  Payne  Collier,  in 
'  An  Old  Man's  Diary,'  under  date  Sept.  30,  1832, 
says  that  he  was  a  regular  blackleg,  whom  be 
knew  well,  and  that  he  had  played  hundreds  of 
games  at  billiards  with  him.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, mention  Weare's  business. 

Thackeray  has  given  in  '  Pendennis '  a  graphic 
description  of  Shepherd's  Inn,  which  may  perhaps 
be  intended  for  Lyon's  Inn,  and  of  its  disreputable 
occupants : — 

"  Somewhere  behind  the  black  gables  and  smutty  chim- 
ney-stacks of  Wych  Street,  Holywell  Street,  Chancery 
Lane,  the  quadrangle  lies,  hidden  from  the  outer  world  ; 
and  it  is  approached  by  curious  passages  and  ambiguous 
smoky  alleys,  on  which  the  sun  has  forgotten  to  shine. 

In  a  mangy  little  glass-platt   [«c]   in  the  centre 

rises  up  the  statue  of  Shepherd,  defended  by  iron  railing 
from  the  assaults  of  boys.  The  hall  of  the  Inn,  on  whic 
the  founder's  arms  are  painted,  occupies  one  side  of  th 
square,  the  tall  ancient  chimneys  are  carried  round  tv 
other  sides,  and  over  the  central  archway  which  lea 
into  Oldcastle  Street,  and  so  into  the  great  Londoi 
thoroughfare.  The  Inn  may  have  been  occupied  b; 
lawyers  once;  but  the  laity  have  long  since  been  a< 
mitted  into  its  precincts,  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  o 
the  principal  legal  firms  have  their  chambers  there." 
Vol.  ii.  chap,  iv.,  "  Aleatia." 

The  occupants  of  the  Inn  are  sketched  with  a: 
equally  clever  and  amusing  pen,  as  Costigan 
Chevalier  Strong,  Altamont,  Old  Bows,  and  t' 
Bolton  family.  But  no  doubt  Lyon's  Inn,  wherev 
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it  was,  has  departed  with  vanishing  or  vanished 
London.  Weare  was  murdered  in  1823.  'Pen- 
dennis  '  was  written  in  1848-49. 

J.OHN   PlCKFORD,    M.A. 
Newbourne  Eectory,  Woodbridge. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

"DICTATE." — The  prevalent  pronunciation  of 
this  verb  at  present  in  London  and  the  South  of 
England  seems  to  be  dicta'te,  with  the  stress  on 
the  second  syllable,  as  in  crea'te.  I  do  not  find 
this  pronunciation  recognized  or  mentioned  by 
any  English  dictionary  except  Oassell's  '  Encyclo- 
paedic '  in  1 884.  On  the  contrary,  Bailey,  Johnson, 
Walker,  Smart  (and  all  his  authorities),  Webster, 
Worcester,  Craig,  Ogilvie,  Chambers,  the  Century, 
Funk  &  Wagnalls,  and  all  the  English- foreign 
dictionaries,  such  as  Barretti,  Fluegel,  and  others 
that  mark  the  pronunciation  or  stress  which  I  have 
been  able  to  consult,  have  dic'tate,  like  vi'brate, 
pros'trate,  cas'trate.  Even  those  dictionaries  which, 
like  Webster,  have  a  long  syllabus  of  words  differ- 
ently pronounced,  do  not  include  dictate  among 
them.  I  have  also  found  dic'tate  in  all  the  poets 
down,  at  least,  to  Shelley.  Thus  George  Herbert, 
'  Temple,'  Posie  ii.  :— 

Whether  I  sing, 
Or  say,  or  dictate,  this  is  my  delight. 

Milton,  '  Par.  L.,'  ix.  23  :— 

And  dictates  to  me  slumbring,  or  inspires 
Easie  my  unpremeditated  verse. 

Pope,  '  Dunciad,'  ii.  377  :— 

To  cavil,  censure,  dictate,  right  or  wrong, 
Full  and  eternal  privilege  of  tongue. 

Pope,  '  Iliad,'  vi.  557  :— 

Or  led  by  hopes,  or  dictated  from  heaven. 
Cowper,  '  Truth,'  513  :— 

Of  all  that  fashion  dictates,  this  the  drift. 

Cowper, « Task,'  v.  317:— 

By  means 

That  his  own  humour  dictates,  from  the  clutch 
Of  Poverty. 

Cowper,  '  Tiroc.,'  690  :— 

For  since  (so  fashion  dictates)  all,  who  claim 

A  higher  than  a  mere  plebeian  fame. 
S.  Rogers,  words  by  Mrs.  Siddons,  47  : — 

Her  prudence  dictates  what  her  pride  disdained. 
Shelley,  '  Cenci,'  V.  ii.  96  :— 

Which  your  suspicions  dictate  to  this  slave. 

The  verb  is  not  in  the  'Concordance'  to  Tennyson, 

and  I  have  no  instances  of  it  from  later  poets  or 

versifiers.      In   some  of    these  I  should    expect 

dicta'te;  and  I  should  be  glad  of  examples  of 


either  form  of  the  verb  from  writers  later  than 
Shelley,  and  of  examples  of  dic'tate,  if  any  exist, 
in  poets  before  Shelley.  The  literary  evidence 
before  me  tends  to  show  that  dicta'te  is  of  recent 
appearance  ;  which  seems  also  to  be  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  I  never  heard  it  in  Scotland  or  the 
North  of  England,  and  that  it  appears  to  be  un- 
known in  America.  On  the  other  hand,  educated 
men  of  sixty  years  old  assert  that  they  have  never 
said  or  heard  anything  but  dicta'te,  that  nobody 
(who  is  anybody)  says  anything  else,  and  as  for 
the  poets  and  the  lexicographers,  if  they  really  all 
say  dic'tate,  then  clearly  they  are  all  astray — which 
i?,  at  least,  a  startling  conclusion.  Who  can  help 
us  to  ascertain  the  facts  1  J.  A.  H.  MURKAT. 

"DiGBT  CHICKS":  DIGBY  HERRINGS. — Accord- 
ing to  information  sent  me  from  the  London  Central 
Market,  Smithfield,  "  Digby  chicks"  are  small 
herrings  cured  in  a  peculiar  manner  at  Digby,  ia 
Lincolnshire.  The '  Century  Dictionary '  says  they 
are  smoked  at  and  exported  from  the  town  of 
Digby,  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  two  statements  may 
be  both  correct  ;  but  the  name  is  hardly  likely  to 
have  originated  independently  at  the  two  Digbys. 
What  is  the  chronological  order?  I  should  be 
glad  of  some  particulars  as  to  the  English  Digby 
and  its  "chicks."  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

THACKERAY. — I  have  a  page  of  copy  of  one  of 
Thackeray's  tales  in  his  well-known  autograph. 
It  has  some  rough  sketches  of  heads  in  red  chalk 
at  the  back.  It  consists  of  the  beginning  of 
"Chap.  II.  Holkar's  Camp,"  with  picturesque 
descriptions  of  situation,  but  without  naming  any 
character  in  the  story.  Will  some  kind  contributor 
assist  an  old  and  feeble  correspondent,  in  his 
eighty-seventh  year,  and  tell  him  to  what  tale  it 
belongs]  As  I  had  it  fifty  years  since  from  a 
gentleman  connected  with  the  Monthly  Magazine 
and  the  Neiv  Monthly  Magazine,  it  may  be  some 
story  that  has  escaped  collection,  and  is  not  in- 
cluded in  his  published  works. 

HUGH  OWEN,  F.S.A. 

M.A.F.— Can  any  one  tell  me  what  these  letters 
stand  for  1  I  find  an  artist  described  as  William 
Salter,  M.A.F.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  British  Artists,  and  exhibited  from  1822  to 
1875.  ALGERNON  GRAVES. 

SARACEN  COLONY  IN  ENGLAND.— Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  inform  me  in  what  books  I 
could  find  an  account  of  the  Saracen  colony  in 
England  ;  if  Saracen  servants  were  common  in 
England  during  the  Crusades  ;  and  whether  the 
study  of  Arabic  literature  was  common  in  England 
before  1150  and  afterwards  ;  and  also  whatjbooks 
on  geometry  were  used  ?  Gr.  A. 

LOCUTION.— Could  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  what  speaker  first  used  the  common  Baying, 
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'•  There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  goes "  ?  The 

hiatus  is  filled  by  the  speaker's  name.  I  have 
heard  it  ascribed  to  Wesley,  Bunyan,  and  White- 
field,  but  am  unable  to  trace  it. 

J.  H.  JACKSON. 
19,  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C 

GEORGE  BRYAN  BRUMMEL,  THE  BEAU.— On 
p.  347  of  Leslie  and  Tajlor's  *  Life  and  Times  of 
Eeynolds,'  vol.  ii.,  there  is  a  notice  of  a  picture  of 
Beau  Brummel  and  his  brother  playing  with  their 
dogs,  said  by  the  authors  to  be  at  that  time,  1865, 
in  Brussels.  Has  this  picture  ever  been  exhibited 
in  England  ;  or  is  it  engraved  ?  Are  there  any 
other  authentic  portraits  or  caricatures  of  the 
Beau ?  B. 

CALEY  FAMILY. — Can  anybody  put  me  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  the  birth  certificate  of  John 
Caley,  born  about  1773  at  or  near  Ipswich,  who 
died  March  6,  1856,  and  was  buried  at  Tudenham 
Cemetery,  Ipswich,  as  John  Kaley  ]  He  married, 
Sept.  12,  1797,  at  St.  Stephen's,  Ipswich,  Elizabeth 
Bird.  I  should  also  be  very  glad  to  receive  any 
trustworthy  information  about  the  births  and 
marriages  of  the  ancestors  of  John  Caley,  who,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  were  yeomen  ;  and  also  any 
information  about  the  Bird  family. 

(Eev.)  A.  G.  KEALY. 

H.M.S.  Anson,  Malta. 

MRS.  BROWNING'S  POEM  'DiED...'  —  Among 
Mrs.  Browning's  '  Last  Poems '  there  is  one  entitled 
'  Died...  (ihe  Times  Obituary).'  In  the  first  verse 
we  have  given  as  definite  date  "Sunday,  third  of 
August."  Mrs.  Browning  died  in  1861.  The 
year  nearest  to  this  in  which  August  3  fell  on  a 
Sunday  was  1856.  Is  the  poem  known  to  refer 
to  some  one  in  particular,  whose  name  is  to  be 
found  in  the  obituary  indicated  ;  or  is  the  definite 
date  given  as  verisimilitude,  while  the  intent  of 
the  poem  is  to  teach  the  general  lesson  that  the 
consideration  of  our  common  mortality  ought  to 
*noderat",  in  the  judgments  which  we  pass  on 
others,  both  praise  and  blame  ?  The  last  verse  of 
the  peem  teaches  this  lesson  with  touching  effect : 

Be  abstinent  in  praise  and  blame. 

Tbe  man's  still  mortal  who  stands  first, 
And  mortal  only,  if  last  and  worst. 

Then  slowly  lift  so  frail  a  fame, 

Or  softly  drop  so  poor  a  shame. 

R.  M.  SPENCE,  M.A. 
Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

SAXE.— Hughson,  in  his  '  London '  (ii.  56),  tells 
a  story  of  Marshal  Saxe,  how  that,  walking  in 
London  streets,  he  fell  out  with  some  scavenger. 
The  quarrel  ripened  into  a  boxing  bout,  in  which 
the  marshal  showed  such  dexterity  as  to  elicit  the 
applause  of  all  lookers-on.  Watching  his  oppor- 
tunity, as  the  fellow  made  a  savage  onslaught,  he 
whirled  him  into  the  air,  whence,  in  another 


second,  he  alighted  in  his  own  mud-cart.     Hugh- 
son  quotes  the  story  as  from  Grosley's  '  Remarks 
on  England.'     Has  anybody   got  the  book  ;  ar 
does  the  account  give  any  clue  as  to  where  tt 
incident  occurred  ?  C.  A.  WARD. 

Chingford  Hatch,  E. 

['  Tour  to  Lond"n  ;  or,  New  Observations  on  England,' 
by  Pierre-Jean  Grosley,  2  vola.  8vo.,  1782,  is  in  the  Lon- 
don Library.    Grosley,  though  a  n>an  of  some  erudition 
writes  generally  in  a  spirit  of  banter,  and  is  not  a 
trustworthy  authority.] 

"COLE'S   ESCH." — In   his  manuscripts  in   t 
British  Museum,  Davy,  the  well-known  Suffo 
antiquary,  quotes  as  his  authority  for  an  accou 
of  two  Suffolk  Inquititiones  post  mortem,  taken 
1627  and  1629  respectively,  "Cole's  Esch./'givi: 
the  volume  and  pnge.     Will  some  reader  kindl; 
give  me  particulars,  so  that  I  may  refer  to  thi 
work  1    Is  it  in  manuscript  or  in  print  ? 

CHARLES  S.  PARTRIDGE. 

Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

WOMEN  COMPOSERS  OF  OPERAS. — Is  there  an; 
work  published  giving  full  details  of  women  com 
posers  of  operas  and  their  works  ?  Any  informa 
tion  will  be  gladly  received.  S.  J.  A.  F. 

LIEUT.  EGBERT  DRURY. — In  Burke's  '  Histor 
of  the  Commoners '  (vol.  iv.  p.  89),  under  th 
family  of  Lloyd  of  Croghum  and  Bawdeswal,  I  fin 
the  following  : — 

"  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thos.  Lloyd,  married,  first, 
Thos.  Barton,  Esq.,  ancestor  of  the  Bartons  of  the  Grove, 
co.  of  'I  ipperary,  and  of  the  Bart'  ns  of  Clonelly,  and  the 
Waterfoot  in  Fermanaghehire,  and  had  issue.  Secondly, 
Lieut.  Peter  St.  George,  nephew  o!  Sir  George  St.  George, 
of  Carrick  Drumrushe,  killed  by  the  Irish  in  1641, 
ancestor  of  the  baronets  of  that  name  in  Ireland,  and 
had  issue.  And  thirdly,  Lieut.  Robert  Drury,  of  the 
co.  of  Suffolk,  and  had  issue." 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  any  information  respecting 
this  Robert  Drury — who  he  was,  with  any  dates 
as  to  birth,  marriage,  and  death  ;  who  his  descend- 
ants were,  and  their  issue,  up  to  as  late  a  date  as 
possible.  CHARLES  DRURY. 

CHESELDEN  NOT  THE  DESIGNER  OF  OLD  PUTNEY 
BRIDGE. — In   the    'Dictionary   of  National  Bio- 
graphy '  fresh  currency  is  given  to  the  false  stat 
ment  by  Faulkner  ('  Hist,  of  Fulham ')  that  tl 
great  surgeon  of  St.  Thomas's  and  Chelsea  Hospit 
"  drew  the  plans  for  the  old  Putney  Bridge."   Th 
skew  was  supported  by  the  joke  that  the  surge 
of  Chelsea  Hospital  for  old  soldiers  was  the  rig 
man  to  build  the  bridge,  because  it  had  so  mai 
wooden  legs,  enough  to  leave  twenty-six  opening 
But  Mr.  Chasemore,  in  his  capital  little  shillii 
tract  '  The  History  and  Associations  of   the  0 
Bridge  at  Fulham  and  Putney,'  1875,  showed, 
p.  8,  that  the  design  was  that  of  Sir  Jacob  Ac 
worth,    who   also   designed    the  old    bridges 
Kingston,    Chertsey,   Steans  (Staines),   Datche 
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and  Windsor.  The  Putney  Bridge  design  was 
one  of  eight  submitted  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
was  selected  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Win.  Osborn. 
Can  any  readers  refer  me  to  a  view  of  old  Chertsey 
wooden  bridge  ?  The  others  are  in  Ireland,  the 
King's  Prints,  or  Cooke.  I  also  want  to  know 
more  of  Sir  J.  Ackworth,  Surveyor  of  the  Navy, 
than  the  dates  of  his  knighthood  and  death. 

F.  J.  F. 

".WAN  WATER."— What  are  we  to  understand 
by  this  phrase  as  used  by  certain  of  our  later  poets? 
A  writer  in  the  Daily  News,  reviewing  Mr.  Wm. 
Morris,  says  "  black  water";  but  is  this  correct? 
Possibly  Rossetti  may  have  used  it  in  this  sense 
in  that  very  ugly  line — 

Wan  water,  wandering  water  weltering ; 
but  surely  "  wan  "  cannot  mean  "  black  "  when  he 
speaks  of  "wan  vapour,"  or  in  P.  B.  Marston's 
line — 

I  hear  the  wan  waves  sobbing  on  the  strand ; 

and  no  one,  I  suppose,  would  imagine  that  "  Fair 
Annie,"  in  the  old  ballad,  drank  "  black  "  water 
"  to  keep  her  colour  fine "  ('  Lord  Thomas  and 
Fair  Annie').  0.  C.  B. 

"ECONOMY." — In  the 'Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua,' 
chap,  ii.,  Newman  says  that  the  matter  for  Tract 
15  was  given  to  him  by  a  friend,  that  he  "  took 
his  arguments  as  they  stood,"  and  that,  though  not 
quite  following  all  that  was  said,  he  put  the  tract 
into  form,  and  sent  it  out.  His  friends  had  not 
been  satisfied  with  this  number  of  '  Tracts  for  the 
Times,'  and  Hurrell  Froude,  in  particular,  strongly 
protested.  Newman  continues  thus  : — 

"  Froude,  I  think,  waa  disgusted  with  the  whole  Tract, 
and  accused  me  of  economy  in  publishing  it.  It  is  prin- 
cipally through  Mr.  Frouue  s  '  Remains  '  that  this  word 
has  got  into  our  language."—"  Silver  Library  "  Edition, 
p.  46. 

With  examples  of  the  word  economy  in  standard 
authors,  at  least  from  Dryden  onwards,  this  is  a 
perplexing  assertion.  Does  Newman  refer  to  the 
language  of  those  connected  with  the  Oxford  move- 
ment ;  or  has  the  statement  some  other  special 
signification  ?  THOMAS  BATNE. 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 

"INDUGGIN." —  Has  this  unusual  word  been 
noted,  which  occurs  in  the  following  passage,  ap- 
parently in  the  sense  of  grudge  or  dislike  ? — 

For  this  place  I 
Do  take  in  great  induggin. 
1630-40,  Strond,  W., '  A  Devonshire  Song,'  v.  vi.  1. 8. 

It  seems  to  stand  for  the  Welsh  yn  dygen,  and 
to  be  a  by-form  of  "dudgeon." 

A.  SMTTHE  PALMER. 
South  Woodford. 

_  LEATHER  DRINKING  JACKS. — Mr.  Jewitt  men- 
tions in  the  Bdi^uary  that  the  late  Mr.  Crofton 
Croker  had  a  very  fine  black  jack,  with  a  crown 


C.R.,  and  1646  upon  it.  A  similar  pair,  similarly 
marked,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Willett  at 
Ironmongers'  Hall,  in  1861.  One  of  the  latter  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  Where  are  the  other 
two  ?  About  fifteen  years  ago  a  very  fine  black 
jack  was  bought  at  the  sale  at  Clopton  House, 
near  Stratford-on-Avon,  by  Mr.  Downing,  book- 
seller, of  Birmingham.  It  had  a  coat  of  arms  or 
inscription,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  sold  by  him 
to  a  gentleman  unknown.  Any  information  as  to 
these  or  other  dated  or  inscribed  jacks  would  be 
valued  by  OLIVER  BAKER. 

Gough  Road,  Birmingham. 


'THE  PEACOCK  AT  HOME.' 

(8tb  S.  vii.  188.) 

'The  Peacock  at  Home,'  properly  'The  Peacock 
"  At  Home," '  was  written  by  Mrs.  Dorset,  bora 
Turner,  a  sister  of  the  better  known  Charlotte 
Smith  ;  she  likewise  wrote  '  The  Three  Wishes ' 
and  '  The  Lion's  Masquerade,'  books  of  the  same 
category  as  that  to  which  'The  Peacock  "At 
Home " '  belonged.  The  last-named  work  was 
published  in  March,  1807,  by  John  Harris,  a 
successor  of  John  Newberry,  of  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, as  a  member  of  the  series  called  "  Harris's 
Cabinet,"  of  which  an  immense  number  of  copies 
were  rapidly  sold  at  a  shilling  each.  Harris  him- 
self averred  that  of  ' The  Butterfly's  Ball,'  the  first 
of  the  series,  of  which  '  The  Peacock  "  At  Home  " ' 
was  the  immediate  sequel,  and  the  latter,  40,000 
copies  were  sold  within  the  year  of  their  publica- 
tion. These  productions  were  followed  by  'The 
Lioness's  Ball,'  '  The  Lobster's  Voyage,' '  The  Cat's 
Concert,'  'The  Fish's  Grand  Gala,'  'Madame 
Grimalkin's  Party,'  'The  Three  Wishes,'  above 
named,  and  much  trumpery  of  the  same  kind. 
William  Roscoe,  of  Liverpool,  author  of  '  The  Life 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,'  was  the  writer  of  'The 
Butterfly's  Ball,'  which  first  saw  the  light  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  John  Linnell,  Mulready's 
life-long  and,  during  the  youth  of  both  the  painters, 
his  most  intimate  friend,  told  me  that  Mulready 
produced  the  designs  which,  cut  rudely  in  wood, 
illustrate  'The  Butterfly's  Ball,'  'The  Peacock 
"At  Home,'"  'The  Elephant's  Ball,'  'Nong-Ton- 
Paw,'  'The  Sullen  Woman,'  'Think  before  you 
speak,"  'The  King  and  Queen  of  Arts,'  and,  above 
all,  the  cuts  which  add  to  the  charms  of  'The 
Looking  Glass,'  which  is  a  biography  of  Mulready, 
published  in  1805.  As  to  some  of  these  things 
I  think  my  informant's  memory  must  have  misled 
trim.  In  1885  Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Sons  published 
a  facsimile  of  '  The  Looking  Glass,'  in  the  notes  to 
which  I  added  some  details  about  '  The  Peacock 
At  Home"'  series  and  its  analogues.  See 
'The  British  Critic,'  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  67.  The 
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original  version  of  'The  Peacock  "At  Home1" 
begins  with  the  following  lines,  which  C.  S.  SMITH 
quotes  imperfectly : — 

The  Butterfly's  Ball,  and  the  Grasshopper's  Feasts, 

Excited  the  spleen  of  the  Birds  and  the  Beasts  : 

For  their  mirth  and  good  cheer— of  the  Bee  was  the 

theme, 

And  the  Gnat  blew  his  horn,  as  he  danc'd  in  the  beam. 
'Twas  humm'd  by  the  Beetle,  'twas  buzz'd  by  the  Fly, 
And  sung  by  the  myriads  that  sport  'neath  the  sky. 

In  1809  "  The  Peacock  at  Home  [sic],  and  Other 
Poems.  By  Mrs.  Dorset,"  was  republished  as 
"Printed  for  John  Murray,  32  Fleet  Street;  J. 
Harris,  St.  Paul's  Church- Yard ;  and  Manners  & 
Miller,  Edinburgh."  This  was  one  of  the  earlier 
ventures  of  the  great  house  which  now  irradiates 
Albemarle  Street. 

In  her  preface  to  this  reissue  Mrs.  Dorset  tells 
HS  that  the  success  of  ' The  Peacock  "At  Home " ' 
in  its  juvenile  form  induced  her  to  republish  it 
"  in  one  more  worthy  of  those  who  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  see  it  transplanted  from  the  nursery  to 
more  honourable  station."  Her  intention  was  vain ; 
she  turned  a  fresh  and  spontaneous  text  into 
twaddle  of  this  sort : — 

When  the  Butterfly  burst  from  her  chrysalis  state, 
And  gave  to  the  Insects  a  Ball  and  a  Fete ; 
When  the  Grasshopper's  minstrelsy  charm  'd  every  ear, 
And  delighted  the  guests  with  his  mirth  and  good  cheer : 
The  fame  spread  abroad  of  their  revels  and  feasts 
And  excited  the  spleen  of  the  birds  and  the  beasts,  &c. 

In  short,  the  poor  woman  "edited"  her  own 
text  with  a  vengeance  ;  she  passed  the  editorial  flat 
iron  over  it,  deprived  it  of  nearly  all  its  life,  light, 
and  colour,  and  added  notes  to  it,  of  which  the 
following  may,  by  the  indulgent  reader,  be  taken 
as  specimens : — 

"  1.  1.  9.  The  House  Cricket]  a  well-known  insect,  in- 
habiting the  chimnies  of  farm-houses  and  cottages. 

"2.  1.  39.  The  Ostrich  (Struthio)]  whose  power  of 
digestion  is  so  strong,  that  it  is  said  to  devour  iron, 
stones,  and  other  hard  sul  stances." 

Shade  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne !  Think  of  this 
announcement  anent  the  digestion  of  "  Struthio  " 
being  printed  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after 
thy  '  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica '  shed  incomparable 
light  upon  the  matter,  and  assured  us  that  ostriches 
do  not  devour  nor  "  digest "  iron,  or  stones,  or  other 
hard  substances. 

The  "  old  lady  "  who  is  a  friend  of  C.  S.  SMITH 
may  find  comfort  in  the  fact  that  in  1883  Messrs. 
Griffith  &  Farran,  the  legitimate  successors  of 
Newberry  and  Harris,  republished,  with  all  their 
cuts  and  otherwise  in  facsimile,  'The  Butterfly's 
Ball,'  'The  Peacock  "At  Home," "The  Elephant's 
Ball,'  and  '  The  Lion's  Masquerade '  at  one  shilling 
each,  for  which  sums  I  have  no  doubt  the  existing 
firm  will  be  delighted  to  supply  copies. 

It  is  due  to  the  reputation  of  Mrs.  Dorset  to 
add  that  the  "  Other  Poems  "  of  the  1809  edition, 
above  mentioned,  not  having  been  flat-ironed, 


comprise  two  or  three  really  pretty  little  pieces 
such  as  'To  the  Lady-Bird'  and  'The  Robin's, 
Petition.1  F.  G.  S. 

An  edition  of  'The  Peacock  "at  Home,"'  wit 
illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir  in  colour,  came 
out  in  1854  (Griffith  &  Farran).  fcThe  same  firm  it 
1883  issued  a  'Peacock  "at  Home,"'  in  facsimile 
of  the  copy  in  1807,  with  illustrations  not  i» 
colour.  This  has  an  "introduction  by  Charles 
Welsh."  It  is  an  excellent  reprint,  of  the  same 
form  as  the  reprints  of  'The  Butterfly's  Ball,' 
'  The  Elephant's  Ball,'  '  The  Lion's  Masquerade ' 
in  the  same  year.  The  names  of  Field  &  Tuer 
are  also  on  the  title.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

Messrs.  Griffith  &  Farran,  late  of  St.  Paul's- 
Churchyard,  issued  in  1883  facsimile  reprints  of 
'The    Butterfly's    Ball    and     the    Grasshopper1! 
Feast,'  'The Peacock  "at  Home,"  "The Elephant'; 
Ball,'  and  '  The  Lion's  Masquerade.'    These 
works  were  avowedly  on  their  title-pages  pu 
lished  as  "sequels"  or  "companions"  to  '  Th 
Butterfly's  Ball.'    Messrs.  Griffith  &  Farran's  re 
prints  were  all  of  them  issued  with  introducto: 
prefaces  from   the   pen  of   Mr.  Charles  Welsh 
giving  every  information  as  to  the  authorship,  dai 
of  publication,  &c.,  of  the  original  poems.  If  MR. 
C.  S.  SMITH'S  friend  is  unable  to  procure  '  The 
Peacock  "  at  Home," '  I  shall  be  happy  to  lend  h 
my  copy.  C.  W.  PENNY. 

Wokingham, 

I  possess  a  copy  of  this  poem,  very  prettil 
"illustrated  and  illuminated"  by  the  "grand- 
niece"  of  the  authoress,  Mrs.  Dorset.  This 
edition  was  published  by  the  late  Joseph  Cundall,, 
of  Old  Bond  Street,  in  1849,  and  he  presented 
me  with  a  copy  of  the  book  in  the  following  year 
I  am  unable  to  say  if  it  is  still  in  print. 

HENRIETTA  COLE. 

£6,  Philbeach  Gardens,  S.W. 
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"THREE   FARTHINGS   OP  LAND"  (8th  S.   vu 
309,   390). — The    various    interesting  quotations 
given  by  your  correspondents  abundantly  prove 
that  ancient  (so-called)  land  measurements  were 
very    indefinite    quantities.     A    short    study   of 
Domesday  will  show  that  any  attempt  to  fix  the 
acreage  of  land  expressed  by  a  hide  is  absurd,  for 
the    reason    that  pasture    and   woods    were   not 
reckoned,  and  the  arable  land  was  considered  no 
according  to  area,  but  fertility,  taking  situation  anc 
other  circumstances  into  account.    For  example,  it 
this  county,  in  the  Hundred  of  Cutcombe  and  Mine 
head,  the  hide  was  no  less  than  1,878  acres,  while 
in  that  of  Yeovil  it  was  only  136J  acres.     Eytor 
('  Domesday  Studies  :  Somerset,'  pp.  27,  28)  settle 
what  was  a  farthing  of   land.     "This  was  th 
fertine.     It    was    one -fourth    of    the    virgate.' 
Kemble  ('  Saxons,'  i.  pp.  488,  489)  says  that  the 
fert in,  ferling,  or  farthing  are  all  the  same^  viz., 
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one-fourth  of  a  virgate,  or  one-sixteenth  of  a  hide. 
The  hide,  being  not  a  measure  of  surface,  but  of 
value,  consisted  of  so  much  land  as  paid  6s.  geld 
to  the  king,  and,  consequently,  a  farthing  was  so 
much  as  was  taxed  at  4%d.  in  1084.  It  may  be 
that  custom  and  tradition  had  in  the  Midlands  or 
elsewhere  assigned  the  term  "farthing"  to  a  definite 
measure,  just  as  in  this  neighbourhood  a  yard  of 
land  means  5£  square  yards,  called  elsewhere  a 
rod,  pole,  or  perch.  It  would  be  interesting  if 
your  correspondent  K.  P.  D.  E.  could  identify  the 
exact  areas  to  which  he  refers,  and  so  determine 
their  present  measurement  by  the  Tithe  Survey. 

In  this  parish  the  term  "  farthing  "  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  In  the  terrier  attached  to  the  tithe 
map  I  find  the  following  : — 


2051 

2052 

572 

529 

571 

574 

2102 


A.  E.   P. 

9  2  17 
4  0  26 
1  0  31 
3  0  16 

3  2  39 
7  3  21 

4  2  14 


Arable 


Meadow 
Arable 
Meadow 
Arable 


Great  Farthings 
Little  Farthings 
P.  of  Farthings  M  adow 
Farthing  Down 
Farthing  Mead 
Long  Farthings 
Farthing  Close 

Besides  these  there  is  a  small  collection  of  cot- 
tages in  what  was  once  a  large  marl-pit,  called 
Farthings  Pitts.  It  should  be  noted  that  all  the 
fields  named  are  in  the  same  part  of  the  parish, 
and  several  of  them  are  contiguous.  I  attach  no 
value  at  all  to  the  final  s.  It  is  very  commonly 
added,  sometimes  as  a  possessive,  and  often  for  no 
reason  whatever,  especially  to  proper  names. 

FRED.  T.  ELWORTHT. 

Foxdown,  Wellington,  Somerset. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  MR.  BONE  says,  that  Prof. 
Vinogradoff,  Prof.  Andrews,  and  Mr.  Walter  de 
Gray  Birch  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  define  exactly  the  Domesday  measures 
of  land.  I  fully  admit  that  they  have  failed  in 
the  attempt ;  but  they  have  failed  simply  because 
they  have  disregarded  the  very  precise  statements 
of  our  two  earliest  writers  on  husbandry  and  estate 
management :  Walter  of  Henley,  and  the  author  of 
the  book  that  goes  by  the  name  of  'Fleta,'  both 
of  whom  lived  less  than  two  centuries  after  the 
compilation  of  Domesday.  In  '  Domesday  Studies,' 
vol.  i.  pp.  162-86,  I  have  shown  that  all  the  con- 
flicting statements  as  to  the  acreage  of  bovates, 
virgates,  and  carucates  can  be  explained,  if  we 
attend  to  the  authoritative  statements  of  these 
early  writers,  who  cannot  have  been  mistaken  as 
to  the  facts.  They  tell  us  that  land  was  worked 
either  on  the  two-field  or  the  three-field  system. 
In  the  two-field  system,  which  gave  a  two-year 
rotation,  the  caiucate  consisted  of  80  acres  in  each 
field,  giving  virgates  of  20  acres  and  bovates  of 
10  acres.  In  the  three-field  system,  with  a  three- 
year  rotation,  the  carucate  contained  60  acres  in 
each  field,  giving  virgates  of  15  acres  and  bovates 
of  7J  acres.  A  man's  holding  might  be  reckoned 
in  one  field  only ;  or  in  two  fields,  in  which  case 


the  foregoing  figures  would  be  doubled ;  or  in  three 
fields,  in  which  case  they  would  be  trebled.  A. 
further  complication  is  introduced  by  the  fact  that 
on  some  estates  the  Anglicus  numerus,  or  "  great 
hundred  "of  six  score,  was  used,  while  on  others 
the  small,  or  Norman,  hundred  of  five  score  had 
been  introduced.  Sometimes  we  find  the  lord's 
bovates  reckoned  by  one  system  of  numeration, 
and  the  villan's  bovates  by  the  other.  Thus  a 
virgate  of  15  acres  by  the  great  hundred  would  be 
called  18  acres  by  the  small  hundred.  By  attending, 
to  these  principles,  as  laid  down  by  our  earliest 
authorities,  all  the  varying  and  apparently  con- 
flicting statements  as  to  the  size  of  bovates  and 
virgates  can  be  explained  and  reconciled. 

ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

The  following  I  made  a  note  of  some  years  ago,, 
being  copied  from  the  Leet  Book  : — 

"  Deddington,  Oxon.  At  a  Court  of  Survey  for  Christ 
Church,  Oxon,  October,  1640.  How  many  acres  do 
belong  to  a  yardland  ]  To  some  more,  to  some  less,  but 
we  do  guess  that  there  will  be  about  18  acres  in  our 
common  field  measure,  but  not  by  statute  measure ;  at 
various  places  the  yardland  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  beasts  kept,  i.  e.,  at  Deddington,  for  each  yardland, 
2  horses,  2  beasts,  and  30  sheep." 

JOHN  ASTLET. 

So  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  ia 
this  question,  beyond  one  point,  that,  as  MR.  J.  W. 
BONE  very  properly  puts  it,  precision  is  impossible*, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  measures  have  varied 
in  different  places  and  at  different  periods.  A 
farthing,  however,  is  always  a  fourth  part,  or  fourth- 
ing,  of  any  given  thing.  In  this  case  a  farthing  of 
land,  being  a  division  of  a  hide,  is  a  fourth  of  the 
hide,  whether  that  consists  of  100,  120,  or  160 
acres.  Prof.  Vinogradoff  tells  us  the  acre  itself  is 
not  a  constant  unit,  and  seems  to  say  that  that 
increases  our  difficulty.  I  think  not.  If  a  hide 
varies  in  size,  of  course  its  divisions  will  vary- 
The  hide,  when  men  knew  what  they  were  doing, 
no  doubt  always  contained  the  same  number  of 
acres.  But  when  in  lapse  of  time  the  hide  dropped 
out  of  use,  the  acre  became  the  unit,  and  ceased 
to  be  a  division  of  the  hide.  Then  ignorant  land 
surveyors  began  to  measure  the  hide  by  the  acre,, 
and  hence  the  confusion. 

Land  was  measured  by  the  hide  in  King  Ethel- 
red's  time,  A.D.  994,  and  a  ship  had  to  be  furnished 
out  of  every  310  hides.  But  that  did  not  prevent 
that  "  Quatuor  virgatae  hidam  faciunt "  (four  vir- 
gates make  a  hide).  CANON  TAYLOR  says  that 
the  meaning  of  farthing  land  is  not  always  certain, 
it  being  sometimes  held  to  correspond  with  Irish 
quarter  land  ;  that  is  exactly  what  it  should  corre- 
spond with,  as  farthing  means  fourth  or  quarter- 
Farthing  land  =  farthing  deal  or  quarter  part. 
But  a  farthing  of  land  is  a  quarter  of  a  hide, 
twenty-five  acre?,  and  not  a  farthing  deal,  which  ia 
a  quarter  of  an  acre.  Spelman  seems  to  me  to. 
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muddle  in  this,  calling  it  the  fourth  part  of  a  yard 
land.  Now  the  yardland  is  the  same  as  a  virgate 
virgata  terra,  or  verge  of  land.  To  complicate 
matters  we  are  told  that  in  Wimbledon  the  yard- 
land  has  only  fifteen  acres.  All  I  say  to  this  is 
that,  were  that  true,  the  hide  at  Wimbledon  conic 
only  have  been  sixty  acres — a  thing  almost  im- 
possible. The  yardland  and  virgate,  Bracton 
says,  were  the  same  thing.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  Coke,  Du  Cange,  and  Nichols  have  all  con- 
fused fourths  of  acres  with  fourths  of  hides — the 
quadrantata  terras  with  the  virgata  terrce.  II 
this  be  so,  it  is  useless  to  try  to  make  out  what 
they  are  talking  about ;  it  would  be  as  easy  as  to 
clarify  the  Dead  Sea  through  one  army  filter.  The 
size  of  the  hide  I  am  afraid  we  shall  never  come 
at,  but  the  divisions  of  it  I  take  to  be  simplicity 
itself. 

The  hide  having  been  employed  as  a  basis  for 
taxation  will  probably  account  for  its  sundry  varia- 
tions in  size.  The  assessors  would  be  led  to  introduce 
the  rough  ad  valorem  of  produce  to  make  the  levy 
fair,  so  that  if  arable  land  would  yield  say  twice  as 
much  as  forest,  they  might  make  a  forest  hide  run 
to  twice  the  size  of  an  arable  hide.  One  thing  I 
think  we  may  settle  is  that  ferd,  farth,  quard, 
quadru,  and  yard  are  in  these  terms  of  measure- 
ment one  word,  meaning  fourth. 

Cowel  throws  a  curious  light  upon  this  subject 
in  showing  how  values,  measurements,  and  the 
coinage  all  met  in  these  terms.  Quadranta  is 
a  quarter  of  an  acre,  obolata  half  an  acre,  dena- 
riata  an  acre,  solidata  twelve  acres,  and  librata 
twelve  score  acres.  If  we  take  the  initials  of  the 
last  three  backwards  it  yields  £.  s.  d. 

C.  A.  WARD. 
Chingford  Hatch,  E. 

SHERIDANIANA  (8th  S.  vii.  186).— After  waiting 
many  years  for  the  exact  words  of  this  famous 
hoax  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  found  the 
enclosed — I  think  in  the  Queen  newspaper — and 
had  a  few  copies  printed.  The  English  is  clearly 
better  than  that  quoted  : — 

Aeyojuerov  a.Ka.irov  a^ayws  avS  Tracrrt  <£evet£ov 
tcr</>ep  Krvra  fiXefJ.rjT  <£o/oa  pav  Bans  vyy/oero 
Secvov 

Legornaton  acapon  alfagooa  and  pasti  venison 
Isveri  sutable  meat  foraman  thatis  hungreto  dineon. 

ESTE. 

The  story  of  Sheridan's  hoax,  quoted  by  MR. 
F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY,  I  remember  to  have  seen 
in  a  volume  of  Sheridaniana  published  a  great 
number  of  years  ago.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
that  the  audacity  and  wit  of  Sheridan  were  not 
equal  to  such  an  impromptu ;  but  the  second 
version  of  the  tale  sounds  far  more  probable.  It 
is  given  by  De  Quincey  in  his  own  characteristic  ! 
style  (vol.  xiv.  pp.  404-406,  edition  of  1862).  The  I 


passage  is  too  long  for  quotation  unfortunately, 
but  the  gist  of  it  is  that  Lord  Belgrave  terminated 
a  certain  speech  of  his  with  a  quotation  from 
Demosthenes,  which  probably  no  one  in  the  House 
understood.  Sheridan,  by  beginning  his  speech  in 
answer  with  the  one  line  of  Greek  which  every- 
body understood,  "  wrapped  the  whole  House  in 
what  might  be  called  a  fiery  explosion  of  laughter." 
As  for  the  last  part  of  MR.  BIRKBECK  TERRY'S 
communication,  I  fail  to  understand  either  its 
relevancy  or  its  meaning.  C.  K.  HAINES. 

Uppingham. 

DANTE'S  MASK  (8th  S.  vii.  28).— Pliny's  words, 
referred  to  by  your  correspondent,  are  as  follows 
(I  quote  from  the  Paris  folio  edition  of  1516,  the 
only  one  at  hand) : — 

"  Hominis  autem  imaginem  gypso  e  facie  ipsa  primus 
omnium  expresait,  coeraque  earn  formam  gypsi  infusa 
emendare  instituit,  Lysistratus  Sycionius,  frater  Lyaippi 
de  quo  diximus." 

Bohn's  translators  (vol.  vi.  p.  284)  render  the 
passage  thus,  neither  very  elegantly  nor  very 
exactly  : — 

"  The  first  person  who  expressed  the  human  features 
by  fitting  a  mould  of  plaster  upon  the  face,  and  then 
improving  it  by  pouring  melted  wax  into  the  cast,  was 
Lysistratus  of  Sicyon,  brother  of  Lyeippua  already  men- 
tioned." 

The  '  Natural  History '  was  published  in  A.D.  77, 
and  the  Lysistratus  here  spoken  of  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  died 
B.  c.  323.  So  if  Pliny  is  to  be  relied  on,  the  "  art 
of  taking  a  mask  from  the  face  "  was  known  not 
only  six  hundred,  but  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago.  OSWALD  HUNTER  BLAIR,  O.S.B. 

Fort  Augustus,  N.B. 

Unfortunately  I  possess  only  Philemon  Hol- 
land's translation,  and  not  Pliny's  text  of  the 
'Natural  History.'  The  passage  cited  by  your 
correspondent  as  from  book  xxxv.  cap.  12,  is  ren- 
dered by  Holland  as  follows  : — 

"  Lysistratus  of  Sicyone,  and  brother  to  Lysippus  of 
whom  I  haue  written  before,  was  the  first  that  in  plaster 
or  Alabaster  represented  the  shape  of  a  man's  visage  in 
a  mould  from  the  liiitly  face  indeed  ;  and  when  bee  had 
taken  the  image  in  waxe,  which  the  fore-aid  mould  of 
piastre  had  giuen,vsed  to  form  and  fashion  the  same  more 
ixactly.  This  man  staled  not  there,  but  began  to  make 
mages  to  the  likenesae  and  resemblance  of  the  person  : 
:'or  before  him  euery  man  studied  only  to  make  the 
fairest  faces,  and  neuer  regarded  whether  they  were  like 
or  no." 

JOHN  W.  BONE,  F.S.A. 
Birkdale. 

The  passage  which  PROF.  TOMLINSON  wishes  to 
see  is   thus  Englished  in  Dr.    Bostock  and  Mr. 
Jiley's  edition  of  '  The  Natural  History  of  Pliny ' 
Bonn)  :— 

"  The  first  person  who  expressed  the  human  features 
by  fitting  a  mould  of  plaster  upon  the  face  and  then 
improving  it  by  pouring  melted  wax  into  the  cast  was 
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Lysistratus  of  Sicyon It  was  he,  in  fact,  who  first 

made  it  his  study  to  give  a  faithful  likeness ;  for  before 
his  time,  artists  only  thought  how  to  make  their  portraits 
as  handsome  as  possible." — Vol.  vi.  p.  284. 

Nevertheless,  I  should  have  thought  that  the  art 
of  taking  a  cast  would  have  suggested  itself  in 
time  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

The  passage  in  Pliny's  '  Natural  History '  about 
which  your  correspondent  inquires  is  in  lib.  xxxv. 
cap.  44.  He  tells  that  Lysistratus  of  Sicyon 
was  the  first  who  took  an  impression  in  gypsum 
of  a  man's  face,  into  which  wax  was  afterwards 
poured ;  by  which  means  he  gave  an  exact  like- 
ness, whereas  before  artists  thought  only  of  making 
the  work  as  beautiful  as  possible.  The  reference  in 
the  Guardian  is  to  Pliny,  xxxv.  cap.  12,  which 
caused  me  to  read  two  books  on  sculpture  and 
painting  before  finding  what  I  wanted.  Wrong 
references  cause  trouble.  J.  CARRICK  MOORE. 

'TEN  THOUSAND  A  YEAR'  (8th  S.  vii.  9).— 
Allow  me  to  identify  some  of  the  characters 
sketched  by  Samuel  Warren  in  this  clever  story, 
issued  originally  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  about 
1840-1  :— 

Lord  Abinger. 
created  >  Brougham,  afterwards  Lord 


Mr.  Subtle  ... 
Mr.    Quicksilver, 


.f 


Brougham  and  Vaux. 
Lord  Lyndhurst. 
Sir  C.  Creeswell. 
John  Bell,  Q.C. 
Lord  Tenterden. 
Sir  John  Bailey. 
Dr.  Dionyaius  Lardner. 
Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
Morning  Chronicle. 
Morning  Post. 
Sunday  Times. 


Reform  Bill  of  1832. 
Clarendon  Hotel. 
Taviatock  Hotel. 


Lord  Blossom  and  Box 
The  Attorney  General 

Mr.  Crystal 

Mr.  Tresayle 
Lord  Widdrington... 
Mr.  Justice  Grayley 
Dr.  Diabolus  Gander 
Mr.  Vivid,  M  P.  ... 
Lord  Bulfincb,  M.P. 
Morning  Growl  ... 

Aurora        

Sunday  Flash 

Bill  for  Giving  Everybody 

Everything 
Gliddington  Hotel... 
Cabbage  Stalk  Hotel 

No  doubt  Mr.  Sterling,  Mr.  Lynr,  and  Mr. 
Mansfield,  some  of  the  counsel  retained  in  the  case 
of  Doe  dem  Joker  v.  Titmouse,  might  be  easily 
identified.  It  would  be  invidious  were  I  to 
mention  the  supposable  prototypes  of  the  firm, 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon  &  Snap,  of  Saffron  Hill, 
and  of  Swindle  O'Gibbet,  M.P.,  "Quorum 
Flaminia  tegitur  einis  atque  Latina." 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

ARMS  WANTED  (8th  S.  vii.  127).— Browne,  of 
New  Grove,  co.  Clare  ;  exemplified  to  Thomas 
Browne  Brady  upon  his  assuming,  by  royal 
licence,  1877,  the  surname  of  Browne,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  will  of  his  grand-uncle,  Thomas 
Browne,  Esq.,  of  New  Grove.  Arg.,  on  a  bend 
engr.,  double  cottised  plain,  sable,  three  eagles 
disp.,  with  two  heads  of  the  field  ;  in  the  sinister 


chief  point  a  pellet.  Crest,  An  eagle  disp.,  with 
two  heads  per  pale,  ar.  and  sa.,  the  dexter  wing 
charged  with  a  pellet  and  the  sinister  with  a  plate. 
Motto,  "  Nee  timeo  nee  sperno." 

Day,  Fitzgerald  -  Day  ;  exemplified,  1841,  to 
Rev.  John  Robert  Fitzgerald  and  Rev.  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  both  of  Spring  Hill,  co.  Kerry,  on  their 
assuming,  by  royal  licence,  the  additional  surname 
of  Fitzgerald,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
Robert  Day,  Esq.,  of  Leighlinstown,  co.  Dublin. 
Quarterly,  1  and  4,  Per  chev.  or  and  azure,  three 
mullets  counterchanged,  in  the  centre  chief  point  a 
mullet  gules  for  diff.,  for  Day  ;  2  and  3,  Ertn.,  on 
a  saltire  gules  a  cross  forme's  argent,  the  whole 
within  a  bordure  gobony  erm.  and  az.,  for  Fitz- 
gerald. Crest,  Two  dexter  bands  clasped  together 
pp.,  each  from  a  wing  expanded,  quarterly  or  and 
az.,  counterchanged,  over  the  hands  a  mullet  gn. 
Motto,  "  Sic  itur  ad  astra." 

If  the  lady  desires  further  information  I  might 
perhaps  help  her  ;  she  may  write  to  me  direct. 
S.  JAMES  A.  SALTER. 

Basingfield,  Basingstoke. 

"  THEY  WERE  EACH  OF  THEM  "  (8th  S.  vi.  225, 
349, 496).— At  the  last  reference  MR.  E.  WALFORD 
asks,  "  Where  does  MR.  0.  A.  WARD  find  the 
words ' plnmeless  bipeds'  in  Plato?"  and  he  thinks 
that  "  it  will  be  news  to  most  Oxford  men  at  least 
that  Plato  is  responsible  for  them."  Whether 
"news"  or  not,  Plato  is  responsible  for  them,  as 
MR.  WALFORD  will  find  if  he  consults  the  '  Politi- 

cus,' 266  e,  Aeyw  Srj  Sfiv TTJV  SiiroSa  dyeXrjv 

T<J)  ipi\(j>  KCU  T(p  TTTepotfrvei  T6/ivetv.  Man  is  the 
^tAov,  nudum,  i.e.,  "  plumeless"  genus  of  bipeds, 
birds  the  7rrepo<£ves,  the  "  plumed." 

R.  M.  SPENCE,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  X.B. 

Milton  uses  none  with  a  plural  verb  : — 
In  at  this  gate  none  pass. 

'  Paradise  Lost.' 

Addison  gives  a  plural  verb  to  each:  "When  I 
consider  how  each  of  these  professions  are  crowded" 
(Spectator}.  These  examples  are  taken  from  Todd's 
edition  of  '  Johnson's  Dictionary.' 

E.  YARDLET. 

MR.  WALFORD  will  find  an  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion if  he  will  refer  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  'De 
Vitis  Philosophorum,'  vi.  2,  40. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

DAY'S  PSALTER  (8th  S.  vii.  147). —Of  the 
Psalter  printed  by  John  Day  in  1561  (that  of 
1560  has  no  printer's  name)  only  one  copy  is 
known  to  exist,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  modern 
reprint  of  it.  In  reply  to  MR.  SPENCB'S  queries, 
it  has  to  be  noted  in  the  first  place  that  Day  was 
merely  the  printer  of  many  of  the  early  editions  of 
the  English  metrical  psalm-book,  so  it  is  not 
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correct  to  speak  of  him  as  having  "  rendered  "  any 
of  the  psalms.  The  well-known  version  of  the 
Hundredth  Psalm,  now  admitted  to  be  by  William 
Kethe,  appeared  in  two  different  publications  of 
the  year  1561;  one  the  psalm-book  printed  by 
Day,  and  the  other  an  edition  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Anglo-Genevan  '  Form  of  Prayers.'  As  to 
the  alteration  of  folk  into  flock,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
how  or  when  it  took  place.  I  do  not  know  which 
word  is  found  in  the  first  complete  English  edition, 
that  of  1562,  but  flock  appears  in  1577  and  in 
1561,  and  also  in  the  first  complete  edition  of  the 
Scottish  psalm-book  in  1565,  while  folk  reappears 
in  Day's  edition  of  1580,  and  in  editions  of  the 
Scottish  book  in  1571  and  1578.  Your  corre- 
spondent is  in  error  in  supposing  that  Francis 
Ecus  had  anything  to  do  with  this  version  ;  it 
does  not  appear  at  all  in  his  Psalter,  but  was 
retained  from  the  old  psalm-book  by  the  compilers 
of  our  present  version  in  1650.  These  compilers 
are  responsible  for  the  change  of  the  phrase  "  Him 
serve  with  fear "  to  "  Him  serve  with  mirth." 
Information  regarding  the  early  editions  of  the 
psalters,  and  this  psalm  in  particular,  may  be  found 
in  Julian's  '  Dictionary  of  Hymnology,'  under  the 
headings  "  Old  Version,"  and  "  All  people  that  on 
earth  do  dwell."  WILLM.  COWAN. 

7,  Braid  Avenue,  Edinburgh. 

In  Mr.  Edwards's  '  Dictionary  of  Words,  Facts, 
and  Phrases,' art.  "Old  Hundredth  Psalm,"  the 
substitution  of  flock  for  "  folk  "  is  attributed  to  a 
blundering  printer.  The  word  in  Day's  Psalter  of 
1578  is  folke.  Canon  Thring's  '  Church  of  England 
Hymn  Book '  is  the  only  modern  collection  I  know 
in  which  the  line  is  correctly  printed.  I  regret  to 
say  that  Canon  Turing  retains  the  note  of  interro- 
gation after  "for  why,"  and  has  not  had  the 
courage  to  revert  to  the  original  reading,  "Him 
serve  with  mirth,"  which,  as  Mr.  Edwards  says, 
is  nearer  than  "  Him  serve  with  fear  "  to  "  Serve 
the  Lord  with  gladness."  C.  C.  B. 

One  is  amazed  to  see  described  as  a  meaningless 
tautology  the  lines : — 

We  are  bis  flock,  he  doth  us  feed, 
And  for  his  sheep  he  doth  us  take. 

Seldom  has  the  parallelism,  which  is  so  distinct 
a  feature  of  Hebrew  poetry,  been  more  happily 
reproduced  in  Scriptural  language.  That  language 
has  abundant  examples  of  the  use  of  flock  to 
signify  God's  people ;  none,  so  far  as  I  know,  of 
folk  in  that  sense.  Moreover,  people  has  already 
been  aptly  substituted  for  "lands"  in  the  first 
verse.  But  the  Old  Hundredth  needs  no  defence 
this  side  the  Border.  It  is  eminently  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  among  metrical  psalms.  But  as  to 
the  facts.  In  Day's  Psalter,  printed  in  1581,  the 
lines  run : — 

We  are  his  flock,  he  doth  vs  feede, 
and  for  his  sheepe  he  doth  vs  take. 


I  have  no  earlier  edition  to  refer  to  ;  but  obviously 
if  folck  is  to  be  found  in  an  earlier  edition,  the 
printer's  error  is  there.  With  regard  to  the  second 
point,  the  note  of  interrogation  does  appear,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  throughout  the  Psalter ;  e.g.,  in  the 
preceding  psalm : — 

For  why  ?  our  God  throughout  the  world, 
is  holy  ever  still. 

Having  the  Psalter  open  before  me  I  may  add 
that  in  the  alternative  version,  the  same  tautology, 
if  it  be  such,  is  to  be  observed  : — 

Know  that  the  Lord  our  God  he  is 

he  did  vs  make  and  keepe  : 
Not  we  ourselves  for  we  are  his 

owne  flocke  and  pasture  sheepe. 

A.  T.  M. 

Julian's  '  Dictionary  of  Hymnology  '  is  now  the 
standard  authority  in  all  these  matters.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  but  one  copy  is  known  of  Day's  Psalter, 
and  no  reprint  is  mentioned  ;  from  the  text  of  the 
psalm,  printed  verbatim,  it  seems  that  MR.  SPENCE 
is  right  as  to  folck,  but  wrong  as  to  the  note  of 
interrogation,  which  exists  after  why.  On  the 
former  point,  flock  appeared  as  early  as  1585,  and 
Mr.  Julian,  who  wrote  the  article,  says,  like  MR. 
SPENCE,  that  it  may  have  been  a  misprint.  But  ia 
folck,  for  "folk,"  a  known  and  recognized  sixteenth 
century  s polling?  If  not,  I  am  bold  enough  (though 
it  is  true  that  some  early  editions  have  folke)  to 
suggest  that  the  misprint  was  the  other  way,  and 
th&t  flock  was  intended.  I  can  see  no  "meaning- 
less tautology."  Almighty  God  takes  us  for  His 
sheep,  and  for  that  reason  feeds  us  as  His  flock. 
The  one  line  is  the  consequence  of  the  other  ;  not 
to  say  how  much  more  applicable  the  word  feed  ia 
to  flock  than  to  folk.  C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

MR.  SPENCE,  in  writing  of  Day's  Psalter  and 
the  Hundredth  Psalm  "as  Day  rendered  it," 
speaks  as  if  under  the  impression  that  John  Day 
was  the  actual  translator,  or  author,  of  the  metrical 
Psalter  he  published  in  1560.  Archbishop  Parker, 
of  course,  was  the  translator — the  first  who  ren- 
dered the  entire  Psalter  into  metre.  Day  printed 
it,  as  he  did  several  subsequent  metrical  versions 
of  the  Psalms,  one  with  music  (the  first  English 
book  of  psalm-tunes)  in  1563,  and  another  (Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins's),  also  with  music,  in  1568. 
All  these  early  metrical  Psalters  are  exceedingly 
rare,  and  perfect  copies  of  them,  I  believe,  un- 
attainable. Mr.  Quaritch  had  a  copy  of  the  last- 
mentioned  a  year  or  two  ago,  bound  up  with  a 
Bible  of  1569,  and  priced  at  2,01. 

OSWALD  HUNTER  BLAIR,  O.S.B. 

Fort  Augustus,  N.B. 

CHETNEY  (8th  S.  vi.  448).— A  row  of  three  or 
four  Tudor  bouses  adjoining  St.  Swithin's  Church 
(built  by  King  John  over  his  new  gate  into 
Winchester),  adjoining  also  the  south  gate  of  the 
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Dean's  Close,  and  looking  north  to  the  cathedral 
are  called  Cbeyney  Court.  E.  L   G. 

JAMES  MARGETSON  (8th  S.  vi.  1,  53).— A  pro- 
tracted absence  from  home  for  upwards  of  six 
months  and  matters  connected  with  my  eyesight 
having  prevented  me  reading  the  last  volume  of 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  I  did  not  see  SIR  HENRY  PONSONBT'S 
note  until  a  few  days  ago.  I  now  shall  try  to 
reply  to  SIR  HENRY'S  queries. 

By  his  first  wife,  Ann  (buried  March  20,  1627), 
the  archbishop  had  two  sons  only — (1)  James 
(probably  identical  with  the  son  stated  by  Berry 
to  have  died  at  Cherry  Hinton),  and  (2)  Francis, 
buried  March  31,  1630,  in  infancy.  By  his  second 
wife  (name  unknown),  to  whom  he  was  probably 
married  in  1630,  he  had  two  other  sons  — (3)  Dr. 
Thomas,  M.P.,  bapt.  1631,  died  1673  (who  in  1667 
married  Mary  Carr,  and  had  issue  an  only  child, 
Mary,  married  Maurice  Keating,  Esq.),  and  (4) 
John,  bapt.  1633,  probably  died  young.  The 
archbishop  married,  thirdly,  Anne  Bonnett,  and 
by  her  bad  issue  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  namely, 
(5)  Major  John,  the  ancestor  of  Sir  Henry  Pon- 
sonby,  who  graduated  B.A.  in  the  University  of 
Dublin  in  1676,  and  was  afterwards  killed  at 
Limerick  ;  (6)  James,  B.A.  1676,  M.  A.  1679  ;  and 
(7)  Eobert,  born  1661/2;  besides  Anne,  married 
in  1678  William,  second  Viscount  Charlemont. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  archbishop  had  twin  sons 
by  his  first  wife  and  also  twin  sons  by  his  third 
wife. 

The  heirs-at-law  of  the  archbishop  are  the 
descendants  of  Mrs.  Keating,  unless  James,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  first  marriage,  left  issue  whose 
descendants  still  survive.  But  the  heirs  (heraldic) 
of  Lady  Bessborough  are  entitled  to  quarter  the 
Margetson  arms,  being  the  heirs  of  Major  John 
Margetson,  although  not  of  the  archbishop. 

I  find  I  am  in  error  in  stating  that  Cherry 
Hinton  was  in  Cumberland.  It  is  really  a  village 
about  three  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Cambridge. 
I  made  the  mistake  between  Cumb.  and  Camb., 
tny  sight  being  at  the  time  very  defective. 

Possibly  some  of  your  readers  may  light  upon 
the  baptism  of  John  and  James  Margetson  (1656/7) 
in  one  of  the  London  parish  registers,  or  that  of 
Robert  (1661/2)  in  a  Leicestershire  register. 

H.  LOFTUS  TOTTENHAM. 

ABBS'  ALLARD  (8tb  S.  vii.  208). — A  brief  notice 
of  the  Abbe"  Joseph  Felix  Allard  will  be  found  in 
the  '  Biographic  Universelle '  and  '  Biographie 
Ge"ne"rale.'  He  died  Oct.  20,  1831,  having  sold  a 
part  of  his  books  and  maunscripts  shortly  before 
his  death.  The  remainder  were  sold  not  long 
afterwards.  Two  catalogues  of  hia  books  and 
manuscripts  were  printed  by  Techener,  whose 
successors,  Messrs.  H.  Leclerc  &  P.  Cornuau,  219, 
Rue  St.  Honorc,  Pari?,  might  be  able  to  furnish 
copies  to  L^ELIUS.  I  think  one  catalogue  had  a 


memoir  of  the  abbe"  prefixed.  One  of  his  MSS. — 
the  works  of  St.  Prosper — appears  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Phillipps  collection  (No.  918),  the  sale  of 
which  (by  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge),  com- 
menced March  21.  RICHARD  C.  CHRISTIE. 

A  BOOK-PLATE  OF  NIRGENDS  PRIORY  (8th  S. 
vii.  143). — All  book-lovers  are  indebted  to  MR. 
EBSWORTH  for  his  protest  against  the  barbarous 
custom  of  removing  book-plates  from  books,  largely 
destroying  by  the  divorce  the  interest  of  both. 
He  gives  two  examples  of  rhyming  book-plates. 
Perhaps  a  third,  which  is  macaronic,  and  which  is 
inserted  in  a  copy  of  Ross's  'Panzebeia'  in  my 
possession,  may  be  of  interest : — 

John  Wittme, 
In  Moss-croft  owneth  me : 
Quin  ille  me  jure  tenet. 
Then  I  hia  Book  consent  to  be, 
Quicunq1  me  inspiciet. 

Below  is  written :  "  Bought  at  Mr.  Wilmes  [sic] 
Sale  in  1780,"  which  gives  an  approximate  date  to 
this  book-plate.  ALLAN  H.  BRIGHT. 

Those  who  have  been  interested  by  MR.  EBS- 
WORTH'S  remarks  and  have  not  already  seen  Mr. 
Gosse's  vigorous  delivery  of  himself  on  the  subject 
of  book-plates  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  read  his 
letter  entitled  '  The  Abuse  of  the  Book- plate, ' 
which  appeared  in  the  Athenceum  for  January  26. 

JOHN  RANDALL. 

"  TEMPORA  MCJTANTUR,"  &c.  (8th  S.  iv.  446  ;  v. 
74,  192,  373,  452  ;  vi.  77).— When  reading  a 
portion  (p.  94)  of  the  "  Prseloquium "  to  the 
'  Harmonia  Macrocosmica '  of  Cellarius  the  other 
day,  I  came  upon  yet  another  version  of  this 
saying.  After  treating  of  the  various  motions  of 
the  stars,  as  well  as  sublunary  affairs  in  general, 
he  says  : — 

" ut  proinde  veriasima  inveniantur  vulgaria  ilia 

dicteria; 

Tempera  mutantur,  noa  et  mutamur  in  illis, 
Astra  regunt  homines,  sed  regit  astra  Deus." 
This  work  was  published  by  Jansson,  of  Amster- 
dam, 1661.  C.  LEESON  PRINCE. 

ETYMOLOGY  OP  THE  SURNAME  PHILBRICK  (8th 
S.  vii.  188). — Is  it  not  understood  that  this  version 
of  a  proper  name  is  a  corrupted  form  of  the  designa- 
tion of  Felbrigge,  a  village  near  Cromer,  and  a 
famous  seat  of  the  Windhanas,  now  a  vanished  and 
dishonoured  race  1  There  is,  likewise,  Felbridge, 
near  East  Grinstead.  0. 

There  was  a  Lieut.  Philbrick  in  the  late  Indian 
Naval  Service.  He,  or  his  relatives,  may  be  able 
to  reply  to  the  query  of  W.  H.  His  address  could 
be  obtained,  doubtless,  on  application  to  the 
Accountant -General  at  the  India  Office,  West- 
minster. C.  MASON. 

29,  Emperor's  Gate,  S.W. 
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NICKNAMES  OF  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS  (8th  S. 
vi.  468). — "  Lobster,"  as  a  slang  term  for  a  soldier, 
seems  contemporary  with  the  wearing  of  red  by 
the  military.  The  following  extract  shows  it  to 
have  been  in  use  prior  to  1678  : — 

"  At  3  wee  are  under  sayle,  and  for  the  coasts  of  Scot- 
land, viz,  the  Dunkirke,  Mary  Rose,  Antelope,  and 

Bristoll;  allfraite  with  lobsters,  viz.,  red-coats At  2  a 

clock,  one  of  our  Lobsters  standing  by  the  hatch- way, 
gazing  about  him,  with  his  can  in  his  hand,  fell  back- 
wards into  the  hole."—'  Diary  of  Henry  Teonge,'  p.  239. 

ATBAHR. 

HENRY  WALKER  (8th  S.  vii.  227).— MR- 
RAMSDEN  WALKER  will  find  a  short  sketch  of  his 
grandfather's  career  in  the  navy  in  O'Byrne's 
'  Naval  Biographical  Dictionary. '  There  are  two 
officers  of  the  same  name  and  of  nearly  the  same 
age  ;  both  were  at  Trafalgar,  both  were  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  both  were  afterwards  on  the  coast  of  North 
America,  and  both  retired  as  lieutenants.  The 
fact  that  MR.  WALKER'S  grandfather  served  in  the 
Dragon  on  the  coast  of  North.  America  identifies 
him  as  Henry  Walker  (&),  who  was  in  the  Te'me'raire 
at  Trafalgar,  and  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  1813. 

J.  K.  L. 

MB.  KAMSDEN  WALKER  will  find  the  nava* 
career  of  his  grandfather  in  O'Byrne's  'Nava^ 
Biography,'  London,  John  Murray,  1849. 

R.  WELFORD. 

THE  WORD  "  GNOFFE  "  IN  CHAUCER  (8th  S.  vii. 
226). — I  do  not  think  it  is  the  case  that  this  word 
can  fairly  be  classed  among  the  words  that  are 
"not  understood."  The  following  note  is  surely 
clear  enough : — 

"  Gnof,  churl,  lit.  a  thief;  a  slang  word,  of  Hebrew 
origin ;  Heb.  ganav,  a  thief,  Exod.  xxii.  1.  The  same  as 
the  mod.  E.  gonopfi,  the  epithet  applied  to  Jo  in  Dickens, 
'  Bleak  House,'  ch.  xix.  /'  &c.  (The  note  extends  to  nine- 
teen lines.)— Chaucer's  '  Works,'  ed.  Skeat,  v.  96. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

MR.  DAVIS'S  anagrammatic  derivation  of  the 
name  of  Dickens's  Jew  is  groundless.  It  was  a 
reminiscence  of  his  early  employment ;  see  Forster's 
'Life,'  i.  17  (0.  D.  ed.),  "his  name  was  Bob  Fagin, 
and  I  took  the  liberty  of  using  his  name  long  after- 
wards in  '  Oliver  Twist.'  " 

0.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

BIGGIN  (8th  S.  vii.  208). -.In  'The  County 
Directory  for  Scotland  '  there  are  upwards  of  forty 
places  called  Newbigging,  which  is  so  old  a  place- 
name  that  it  has  become  a  not  uncommon  surname. 
There  are  also  many  places  called  Biggins,  not  one 
of  which  is  connected  in  any  way  with  the  "  lay 
sisterhood  known  as  the  Beguines."  It  is  simply 
the  Old  Northern  English  bigging,  a  building, 
A.-S.  byggan.  This,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  such  names  as  Biggar  and  Biggart,  which  are 
Norse  -bygg  gar%r,  barley-field,  which  appears  in 


Anglo  -  Saxon  as  Bearyards,  in  Lanarkshire,  bere 
being  A.-S.  for  "barley."  So  Bigholm,  in  Ayr- 
shire, contains  no  reference  to  the  size  of  the  place, 
which  would  give  it  the  form  Meikleholni ;  but  it 
is  the  Norse  bygg  holmr,  barley-land,  having  the 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Broad  Scots  equivalent  in  the 
next  county,  Bearholm,  in  Lanarkshire. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

Consult,  under  '  Coffee-Biggin,'  the  General 
Index  to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  7th  S.,  especially  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 
The  origin  of  Biggin  Street,  Dover,  is  there  ex- 
plained. H.  G.  GRIFFINHOOFE. 

'•' '  Biggin  is  an  old  English  word,  which  signifies  an 
Hall  or  a  Mannor-House  and  there  be  divers  Mannor- 
Houses  so  called  in  the  North  Parts  of  England  at  thia 
Day.'  At  the  side  of  these  remarks  these  words  are 
written,  'Dugdale  of  Warwickshire,  fol.  130,  713.'"- 
Chauncy's  '  Hist,  of  Hertfordshire,'  vol.  i.  p.  218,  ed. 
1826.  ' 

M.A.Oxon. 

ITALIAN  QUOTATION  (8th  S.  vii.  148).— The 
lines  were  published  by  Signor  Salvini,  as  his  o\> 
during    his    engagement    in    London    in    1875. 
During  his  last  engagement  in  the  United  State 
I  was  a  member  of  his  supporting  company,  anc 
at  his  request  translated  them,  with  other  shor 
stanzas  written   by  him,  into  English  verse,  for 
publication  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  New 
York.  JNO.  MALONE. 

PAMELA  (8tt  S.  vi.  468,  513 ;  vii.  37,  91, 194). 
— It  has  probably  been  pointed  out  to  LAC  that 
the  best  and  latest  account  of  Lady  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald is  given  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Alger  in  the  '  Diet. 
Nat.  Biog.'  There  is  a  further  reference  to  her  in 
that  gentleman's  '  Englishmen  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution,' p.  64,  in  which  she  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  to  her  future  husband  in  Paris  by  the 
English  revolutionary,  John  Hurford  Stone.  It 
was  shortly  after  this  that  she  visited  London  with 
Madame  de  Genlis,  when  Komney  painted  two 
portraits  of  her.  Of  one  a  photogravure  is  given 
in  Mrs.  Gamlin's  recent  life  of  the  painter.  After 
Mr.  Alger's  researches,  Mrs.  Gamlin  goes  too  far 
in  positively  asserting  that  Pamela  was  the  child 
of  Madame  de  Genlis  and  Philippe  Egalite1. 
Neither  portrait  seems  to  have  been  engraved. 
W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

One   of  Madame  de   Genlis's   works,   namel] 
'  Mademoiselle    de  Clermont,'  is  prefaced  by 
literary  sketch  of  the  author  by  Madame  Tastu,  ii 
which  she  mentions  Pamela  as  follows  : — 

"Au  milieu  des  occupations  que  lui  donnait  1'educ 
tion  de  ses  eleves,  au  nombre  de  neuf :  les  quatre  enfant 
d'Orleans,  ses  deux  filles,  sa  niece  Henriette  de  Sercej 
Cesar  Ducrest  son  neveu,  et  la  jeune  Pamela,  qu'on  ava' 
fait  venir  d'Angletorre  pour  familiariser  la  princes 
avec  1'usage  de  la  langue  anglaiee,  Madame  de  Get 
trouvait  encore  le  temps  de  se  livrer  a  la  litterature." 

E.  S.  H. 

Caatle  Semple. 
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PALFREY  (8th  S.  vii.  227). — The  same  query 
appears  with  reply  in  3rd  S.  xi.  177.  The  proba- 
bility seems  to  be  that  the  word  which  Johnson 
really  wrote  in  this  place  was  "  pastry."  He  often 
wrote  a  long  s  before  t,  and  the  st  may  have  been 
mistaken  for  //,  the  e  being  afterwards  inserted  as 
an  emendation.  He  was  out  of  health,  and  took 
little  strong  food  about  the  time.  It  is  well  to 
note  that  the  day  in  question  was  Sunday,  March 
17,  1782,  when  the  portion  of  the  diary  as  given 
by  Croker  begins  :  "  I  lay  late  and  had  only  palfrey 
to  dinner."  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackbeatb. 

In  my  query  as  to  Dr.  Johnson's  meaning  of 
the  word  "  palfrey/'  the  first  word,  "  Hay,"  ought 
to  be  J  lay.  ALFRED  GATTY. 

ALDERMEN  QF  ALDERSGATE  (8th  S.  vii.  67,  214). 
— Sir  Thomas  Griffith  and  John  Banding  were 
certainly  Aldermen  of  Aldersgate,  being  elected 
respectively  March  17,  1686/7,  and  July  26,  1687, 
in  the  interval  (1683-88)  when  the  City  charters 
were  under  forfeiture  and  nominations  to  the  Court 
of  Aldermen  in  the  bands  of  the  king.  Alderman 
Kich  was  discharged  from  his  aldermanry  in 
1686/7,  but  regained  his  position  in  1688,  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  charters.  W.  D.  PINK. 

MERCER  FAMILY  (8th  S.  vii.  48).— The  follow- 
ing work  is  somewhat  rare.  If  A.  I.  has  not  yet 
consulted  same,  I  should  recommend  him  to  do  so. 
'  Our  Seven  Centuriep,  an  Account  of  the  Mercers 
of  Aldie,  and  their  Branches,'  by  C.  E.  Mercer, 
Perth,  1868.  C.  E.  GILDERSOME- DICKINSON. 

Eden  Bridge. 

"JIGGER"  (8th  S.  vi.  265,  316,  393,  517).— 
There  seems  to  have  been,  and  may  be  still,  yet 
another  meaning  attached  to  this  word,  other  than 
those  already  noticed.  This  is  explained  by 
May  new  in  '  London  Labour  and  the  London 
Poor.'  In  the  first  volume  of  this  most  interest- 
ing work  the  author  writes  concerning  the  street 
sellers  of  lace,  and  incidentally  touches  on  the 
trade  which  formerly  obtained  in  pretended 
smuggled  lace.  At  p.  386  he  writes  : — 

"  The  pretended  smuggled  lace  trade  is  now  unknown 
in  London,  and  is  very  little  practised  in  the  country. 
There  is,  however,  still  some  smuggling  connected  with 
lace-selling.  Two,  and  sometime*  three,  female  lace- 
sellers  are  also  jigger-  workers.  They  carry  about  their 
persons  pint  bladders  of  'stuff'  or  jigger  stuff  (spirit 


made  at  an  illicit  still).     '  I  used  to  supply  them  with  it 
til  lately,'  one  street-trader  told  me,  'from  a  friend 


until 


that  kept  a  jigger,  and  a  tidy  sale  some  of  them  had. 
Indeed,  I  've  made  the  stuff  myself.  1  knew  one  woman, 
six  or  seven  years  back,  that  did  uncommon  well  at  first, 
but  she  got  too  fond  of  the  stuff,  and  drank  herself  into 
the  work'us.' " 

Brandy  appears  to  have  been  the  drink  most 
favoured  ;  this  the  vendors  sold  at  2s.  Qd.  the  pint ; 
rum  at  Is.  6d. ;  and  whisky  at  2s.  The  jigger 


spirit  was  above  proof,  so  that  a  pint  of  it  was 
sufficient  to  make  a  quantity  equivalent  to  twice 
that  of  the  ordinary  retailed  stuff.  Maybe w  was 
informed  that  the  sellers  were  much  patronized  by 
ladies  addicted  to  secret  drinking. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  here,  in  May  hew  s 
use  of  the  term,  an  entirely  different  meaning  from 
that  ascribed  to  it  by  our  friend  MR.  ADAMS  in 
his  opening  note.  Curiosity  prompts  me  to  ask 
whether  any  correspondent  can  explain  why  the 
"  still  "  was  called  a  jigger.  It  is  possible  traces 
of  this  use  of  the  word  may  still  survive.  Can  it 
be  so  1  C.  P.  HALE. 

The  following  meaning  of  the  word  jigger  is 
given  in  a  cutting  from  the  Morning  Leader  of 
Monday,  Dec.  3,  1894  :— 

"In  British  Central  Africa  things  are  not  all  rosy. 
In  a  Heater's  telegram  it  ia  stated  that  locusts  have 
committed  serious  ravages  on  the  native  plantations  in 
the  Shire  Province.  Fortunately,  however,  they  avoid 
the  coffee  and  tea  shrubs,  and,  in  fact,  do  not  seem  to 
have  done  any  damage  to  the  crops  in  the  European 
settlements.  The  'jigger,'  or  burrowing  flea,  is  causing 
much  Buffering  among  the  natives,  and  by  laming  the 
native  postmen,  causes  delay  in  the  transmission  of  mails. 
The  overland  carriage  of  mails  also  is  again  being  inter- 
fered with  by  the  lions,  who  have  commenced  to  infest 
the  main  roads  between  Zomba  and  the  Shire.  This 
reappearance  of  lions  in  a  district  from  which  it  was 
thought  they  has  been  chased  away,  ia  no  doubt  due  to 
the  gradual  extermination  of  the  smaller  game." 

FREDRRICK  LAWRENCE  TAVAK£. 
30,  Rusholme  Grove,  Rusholme,  Manchester. 

Is  not  this  word,  in  mechanics,  derived  from 
Jacquard,  inventor  of  what  I  believe  is  called 
the  "  power-loom  "  1  The  word  jigger  is  not  in 
Bailey,  1766,  nor  in  Skeat,  1882.  A.  HALL. 

ELLENS  OK  ELDER  TREES  (8m  S.  vii.  104). — 
Mr.  Folkard  ('  Plant- Lore,'  p.  320),  though  he 
does  not  quotes  the  exact  words  of  King  Edgar's 
Canons,  refers  to  them  as  forbidding  "vain  practices 
which  are  carried  on  with  Elder  sticks."  This 
agrees  with  the  note  quoted  from  Mr.  Johnson. 
"  Ellen  "  or  "  Ellen-tree  "  is  the  popular  name  of 
the  elder  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  where  also  (in 
Ep worth  parish)  there  is  a  place  called  "The 
Ellers,"  from  the  elders,  or  possibly  the  alders, 
which  formerly  grew  there.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  there  is  a  piece  of  land  bearing  the 
name  of  "Alder-bush  furlong,"  but  I  am  told  that 
it  is  also  known  as  "Ellen- tree  furlong";  and  as 
"  eller  "  is  both  Middle  English  for  "  elder  "  and 
a  northern  localism  for  "alder,"  it  is  not  quite 
clear  whether  "  Ellers  "  is,  or  is  not,  equivalent  to 
"Ellens." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  very  contradictory 
folk-lore  connected  with  the  elder,  but  most  of  it 
has  probably  appeared  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  at  one  time  or 
other.  The  legend  that  the  Cross  was  made  of 
elder-wood  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  several 
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countries  crosses  of  elder  are  largely  used  in  Easter 
ceremonies  and  for  the  decoration  of  graves.  The 
name  "Livelong,"  which  is  given  to  the  tree, 
explains  its  use  for  these  purposes.  However 
this  may  be,  the  elder  sometimes  attains  to  such 
a  size  that  a  cross  large  enough  for  a  crucifixion 
might  be  made  from  it.  A  much  more  wide- 
spread belief  is  that  Judas  hanged  himself  on  an 
elder,  and  Sir  John  Maundeville  says  that  the 
identical  tree  was  pointed  oat  to  him  at  Jerusalem. 

0.  0.  B. 

Brand,  '  Pop.  Antiq.,'  p.  734,  quoting  Flecknoe's 
4  Diarium '  (1658),  mentions  : — 

How  Alder-stick  in  pocket  carried 

By  Horseman  who  on  highway  feared 

His  Breech  should  nere be  gall'd  or  wearied 

It  had,  he  said,  such  vertuous  force, 

Where  vertue  oft  from  Judas  came, 

(Who  hang'd  himself  upon  the  same). 

In  a  note  on  the  same  page,  we  read  : — 

"According  to  Gerrard's  'Herbal/  the  Arlor  juda, 
and  not  the  elder,  is  thought  to  be  the  tree  whereon 
Judas  hanged  himself ;  in  accordance  with  which  tradi- 
tion it  is  clear  that  the  mushrooms  or  excrescences  of 
•the  elder-tree  (Huriculce  judce  in  Latin),  commonly 
rendered  'Jews'  Ears,'  ought  to  be  translated  Judas' 
Ears.  In  '  Paradoxical  Assertions  and  Philosophical 
Problems '  (1669),  occurs  a  silly  question,  '  Why  Jews 
are  said  to  stink  naturally  ?  Is  it  because  the  Jews-eares 
grow  on  stinking  Elder,  which  tree  that  fox-headed 
Judas  was  falsely  supposed  to  have  hanged  himeelf  on  ? ' " 

PAUL  BIERLET. 

In  West  Yorkshire  the  holly-tree  is  spoken  of 
in  the  dialect  of  the  district  as  hollin,  this  again 
is  corrupted  into  ellen.  There  are  place-names 
as  Ellen  Eoyd,  Ellen,  and  Hollin  Grove.  W. 

"  THE  BULL-ROARER  "  (8th  S.  vii.  7,  98,  158). 
— Perhaps  the  originator  of  the  query  on  this 
subject  may  be  interested  to  know  that  two  or 
three  years  ago,  in  a  Suffolk  village,  I  appropriated 
a  "  bull-roarer "  with  which  a  boy  was  making  a 
fine  summer  evening  hideous.  The  thing— I  can- 
not call  it  a  toy — was  made  of  a  rough  piece  of 
wood,  about  nine  inches  in  length  and  two  in 
breadth,  and  was  somewhat  tapered  at  both  ends, 
in  one  of  which  was  a  hole,  through  which  a  string 
was  passed  and  fastened.  The  noise  was  caused 
by  holding  the  string  in  the  hand  and  whirling 
the  thing  round.  F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

'  MOODS  AND  TENSES  '  (8th  S.  vi.  328).— A  song 
with  this  title,  written  by  J.  F.  McArdle,  was 
made  popular  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Anson,  who  sang  it 
in  several  theatrical  pieces  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  It  is  published  by  Howard  &  Co.,  25, 
Great  Marlborough  Street.  It  could  be  easily 
given  without  the  music.  S.  J.  A.  F. 

NAMES  or  SPRINGS  (8th  S.  vii.  128).— We  have 
an  East  Well,  by  the  Fishmarket,  at  Hastings ; 
generally  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  its 


position  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  but  probably 
with  a  more  recondite  etymology. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  BROUGHTON  (8th  S.  vii.  168). 
—  Information  as  to  the  descendants  of  this  officer 
can  be  obtained  from  me. 

JOHN  PARKES  BUCHANAN. 

Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square. 

FOLK-LORE  :  SNOWDROPS  (8th  S.  vii.  167). — I 
am  informed  that  it  is  common  belief  among 
Somersetshire  folk  that  if  snowdrops  are  brought 
into  the  house,  no  matter  by  whose  hand,  ill-luck 
will  follow  in  rearing  chickens  ;  but  I  know  of  no 
reason  to  account  for  this  strange  superstition. 
ROBERT  WALTERS. 

Ware  Priory. 

In  Shropshire  it  is  considered  unlucky  for 
woman  to  present,  or  bring  snowdrops  into  a  house. 
Being  the  emblem,  they  are  also  the  omen  of  death. 

C.  A.  WHITE. 

In  Shropshire  it  is  considered  unlucky  to  brir 
snowdrops  into  the  house ;  in  Sussex  one  onlj 
carried  in,  or  one  primrose,  when  they  first  come 
into  bloom,  is  looked  upon  as  a  "death  token  "; 
and  the  same  in  some  other  parts  of  England. 
See  '  Folk-lore  Record,'  vol.  i.  p.  52. 

B.  FLORENCE  SCARLETT. 

SIR  JOHN  VANBRUGH,  KNT.  (8th  S,  vii.  166).— 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  that  Charles  Van- 
brugh,  Esq.,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin- in-the- 
Fields,  Middlesex,  who  married  Anne  Burt,  in 
Knightsbridge  Chapel,  on  June  19,  1721,  was 
probably  the  brother  of  the  above-named  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh.  His  brother  Charles  was  baptized 
Feb.  27,  1680.  (H.  G.  Davis,  'Memorials  of 
Knightsbridge,'  1859,  p.  83.) 

DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

"LETTER-GAB"  (8th  S.  vii.  129,  189).— Yes. 
I  have  always,  rightly  or  wrongly,  thought  that 
"  precentor "  is  a  Catholic  survival.  Just  as  the 
"  cantors "  at  (say)  vespers,  intone  the  opening 
words  of  antiphons,  hymns,  &c.,  so  the  "precentor" 
now,  in  Presbyterian  churches,  "  leads  off "  the 
opening  words  of  the  metrical  psalm,  or  of  the 
hymn  about  to  be  sung. 

If  I  remember  aright,  after  twenty-two  years, 
the  cantors  (or  precentors)  at  St.  Chad's,  Birming- 
ham, had  batons,  or  wands,  in  their  hands,  with 
which  they  guided,  or  ruled,  the  choir.  Hence 
the  phrase  "  rulers  "  of  the  choir. 

In  old  days,  at  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  Church, 
in  Aberdeen,  it  used  to  be  the  custom  for  the 
officiating  minister  to  "give  out"  the  'Magni- 
ficat,'or  '  Nunc  Dimittis,'  by  reading  the  opening 
words ;  thus  the  clergyman  would  say,  "  My  soul 
doth  magnify  the  Lord,"  and  the  choir  then  took 
up  and  chanted  the  canticle.  My  friend  MR. 
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PICKFORD  will  be  able  to  say  something  as  regards 
this  usage  in  St.  Andrew's,  Aberdeen. 

The  announcing,  or  giving  out,  of  the  first  words 
of  psalm,  hymn,  or  canticle  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
survival  of  the  custom  of  the  intoning  by  the  cantors 
of  the  first  words  of  what  the  choir  was  about 
to  sing.  In  London  this  may  be  seen  in  practice 
at  the  Oratory  in  South  Kensington  or  at  St. 
Mary's,  Westmoreland  Road,  Bays  water,  when 
vespers  are  solemnly  sung  on  any  Sunday  or 
holiday.  GEORGE  ANGUS. 

St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

John  Evelyn,  in  his  'Diary,'  records  having 
seen  hymns  marked  up  on  a  slate,  and  Jean  Paul 
Richter  often  mentions  the  practice  in  his  writings. 

W.  C.  B. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 
Letter  Books  of  John  Hervey,  First  Sari  of  Bristol. 

3  vole.    (Wells,  Young.) 
The  Diary  of  John  Hervey,  First  Earl  of  Bristol,  1688- 

1742.    (Same  publisher.) 

THE  '  Diary  '  and  correspondence  of  John  Hervey, 
first  Earl  of  Bristol,  lent  for  the  purpose  of  transcription 
by  the  present  marquess,  and  copied  and  edited  by  his 
kinsman,  the  Rev.  Sydenham  Henry  Augustus  Hervey, 
Vicar  of  Wedmore,  Somerset,  reveal  much  more  than 
has  previously  been  known  concerning  a  picturesque  and 
an  interesting  individuality.  That  large  stores  of  MSS. 
concerning  him  existed  at  the  family  seat  at  Ickworth 
had  been  reported.  What  was  the  nature  of  these  docu- 
ments, now  happily  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  his- 
torian, the  antiquary,  and  the  student  of  manners,  was, 
except  to  a  favoured  few.  a  mystery.  The  '  Diary  '  will 
not  vie  in  interest  with  that  of  Pepys  or  Evelyn,  and  the 
correspondence  will  not  compare  with  that  of  Horace 
Walpole,  according  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  his 
descendant.  Both  have,  however,  keen  interest,  and 
cast  a  flood  of  light  on  English  life  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  and  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuries. 
John  Hervey  was  the  possessor  of  a  distinct  and  an 
assertive  individuality.  Amorous  in  temperament  and 
praiseworthily  domestic  in  habits,  he  was  the  husband  of 
two  wives  and  the  father  of  nineteen  children.  He  had 
a  respectable  amount  of  the  scholarship  that  has  run  in 
his  family,  was  a  keen  sportsman,  breeding  some  of  the 
best  horses  of  his  day,  at  one  time  a  bold  gambler,  an 
acute  politician,  a  man  of  methodical  habits  and  of 
shrewd  common  sense.  He  was  a  liberal  purchaser  of 
books  and  curios,  an  eager  musician,  and  a  patron 
of  plays.  The  '  Diary,'  which  is,  as  the  editor  says,  rather 
"  skimpy,"  is  printed  in  full  ;  excerpts  only  are  given 
from  the  expenses.  Many  of  these  latter  will  be  read 
with  much  interest.  Here  is  one  on  which  the  stage 
historian  will  pounce,  May  30,  1704  :  "  Paid  Mr.  Van- 
brooke  je  first  payment  of  my  subscription  mony  for 
building  ye  new  Theatre  in  ye  Hey-market  (ye  whole 
being  one  hundred  guiueys),  for  which  I  am  to  have  ye 
priviledg  of  ye  House  gratis  dureing  my  life,  2QI.  17s.  6d." 
Cibber  says  that  Capt.  Vanbrugh  opened  a  subscription 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  stately  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market,  which  was  filled  by  thirty  persona  of  quality  at 
1002.  each.  The  substitution  of  pounds  for  guineas  is  a 
very  trivial  inaccuracy  for  Colley.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
written  from  Ickworth  in  July,  1719,  John  Hervey  says, 
in  somewhat  Pepysian  style,  that  he  has  just  come  back 


from  Hampstead,  "  where  I  carried  my  flute  and  fiddle 
to  compare  notes  with  honest,  innocent  Sir  Dudley 
Cullum."  Other  interesting  records  of  expenses  :  "  gave 
Mr  Puiger  for  his  sonnatas  \l.  Is.  6d.,"  and  "  Paid  Mr  John 
Player  for  my  dear  wife  her  Harpscord  401.  10s.  9d."  In 
the  addenda  we  find  Mr.  Garrigues  (=Garrick)  draw- 
ing 101.  a  year  as  tutor  to  Felton  Harvey.  We  are  re- 
minded again  of  Pepys  and  his  oaths  in  an  entry  in  the 
'  Diary '  June  14,  1703:  "  Munday.  I  made  a  vow  to  play 
no  more,  for  ye  following  reasons,  which  I  would  have 
all  my  children  consider  seriously  of.  First,  it  occasions 
grsat  mispence  of  time :  2d|y.  no  mony  prospers  well 
that 's  gained  by  play ;  S&7,  Tis  ten  to  one  but  that  he 
who  games  upon  ye  square  (and  he  who  doth  not  is  a. 
downright  Pick- Pocket)  suffers  ye  loss  of  his  own  mony; 
4thly.  it  insensibly  contracts  habits  of  swearing,  and  leads 
a  man  generally  into  loose  company  and  conversation," 
and  so  forth,  ending,  like  Pepys,  but  for  a  different 
reason,  in  French,  "  on  commence  par  estre  dupe,  on  finit 
par  etre  fripon." 

Of  the  letters  what  is  also  called  a  selection  is  given. 
As  this  consists  of  1,372  letters  out  of  a  total  of  about 
1,378,  the  reader  has  no  special  call  for  complaint,  and 
the  use  of  the  word  "  selection  "  is  almost  needlessly 
conscientious.  We  will  leave  our  readers  to  peruse 
for  themselves  the  account  given  in  Mr.  Hervey's  preface 
of  the  volumes  from  which  they  are  taken  and  the 
genealogical  information  which  is  given.  The  "  selec- 
tion "  opens  with  copies  of  the  letters  his  "  chast  and. 
virtuous  Father  wrote  to  ye  most  pious  and  charitable  of 
her  sex,  my  most  dear  mother."  Those  which  are  very 
amorous  are  written  before  marriage,  and  begin  invari- 
ably "  My  dearest  life."  With  the  inimitable  letters  of 
Dorothy  Osborne  they  will  not  compare,  but  they  breathe 
a  pure  and  wholesome  sentiment.  They  break  off  too- 
soon,  and  are  followed  by  verses  upon  the  lady's  death  after 
twenty-eight  years  of  happy  wedlock.  In  writing  to  the- 
second  Lady  Hervey,  Lord  Bristol — who,  though  incon- 
solable for  the  loss  ,of  her  predecessor,  let  little  time 
elapse  before  he  married  a  second— indulges  in  raptures 
no  less  strong  than  his  parent,  calling  her  habitually 
"  My  ever  new  delight,"  while  she  responds  as  "  My 
dear,  dear  Angell."  Some  little  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  hunting  through  the  letters,  as  the  signatures  are 
omitted.  Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  corre- 
spondence is  that  Lord  Hervey  addresses  to  Carr,  hia 
eldest  son  by  his  first  wife,  whose  premature  death  was 
one  of  his  many  afflictions.  His  eldest  son  by  his  second- 
wife,  John,  Lord  Hervey  of  Ickworth,  married,  as  is  well 
known,  the  beautiful  Mary  Lepell,  to  whom  Voltaire 
wrote  the  lines  in  English  beginning  : — 

Hervey,  would  you  know  the  passion 

You  have  kindled  in  my  breast. 

Among  those  with  whom  Lord  Bristol  corresponded  was 
John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Vanbrugh 
designed  for  Lord  Bristol  a  new  house  to  be  built 
at  Ickworth,  which,  however,  was  never  built.  For 
Ickworth  Lord  Bristol  had  a  touching  affection,  and  he 
rarely  mentions  it  without  coupling  with  it  some  endear- 
ing term.  It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  our  disposal 
to  give  an  insight  into  the  contents  of  these  agreeable- 
volumes.  These,  now  happily  preserved  from  los?r 
are  of  the  most  varied  kind,  and  will  commend  the- 
volumes  to  our  readers.  Admirable  reproductions  of 
family  portraits  and  viewa  add  greatly  to  their  attrac- 
tiveness and  value. 

The  Student's  Chaucer.    Being  a  Complete  Edition  of  his. 

Works.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.. 

(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press). 

CONTINUOUSLY  during  its  progress  through  the  press  the' 
substantive  edition  of  Chaucer  which  we  owe  to  the 
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scholarship  and  zeal  of  Prof.  Skeat  has  received  recogni- 
tion at  our  hands,  as  have  also  the  preliminary  publica- 
tions of  Prof.  Skeat  on  the  same  subject.  The  six  volumes 
of  the  Chaucer  now  rest  in  every  library  of  English 
literature.  To  the  man  of  small  meana  and  few  books, 
however,  Skeat's  '  Cbaucer '  remains  accessible  only  in 
public  libraries,  where  it  must  be  studied  under  diffi- 
culties. An  edition  such  as  this,  intended  for  the  use  of 
students,  is  in  every  sense  a  boon.  In  a  volume  of  some 
nine  hundred  pages,  most  of  them  in  double  columns,  we 
have  the  entire  works  of  Chaucer,  with  an  ample  glos- 
sarial  index,  a  compendious  and  valuable  introduction, 
and  a  selection  of  notes,  variations,  and  emendations. 
A  work  such  as  this  should  be  in  the  bands  of  every  cul- 
tivated reader  who  does  not  possess  the  larger  edition.  To 
those  who  possess  this,  indeed,  the  present  work  has 
recommendations.  Few  active  workers  but  are  aware 
how  convenient  for  purposes  of  rapid  reference  are  single- 
volume  editions  of  poets  and  other  writers.  Personal 
experience  has  shown  us  how  convenient  it  is  to  have 
immediately  a  one-volume  edition  of  some  classic  to 
which  one  can  quickly  turn  when  the  object  is  only 
to  verify  a  quotation  or  the  like.  The  text  in  this  case 
is  equally  authoritative.  Another  purpose  for  which  the 
new  edition  is  invaluable  is  for  summer  travel.  The 
Chaucer  before  us  can  be  carried  in  a  bag — almost  in  a 
knapsack — and  the  traveller  provided  with  such  a  trea- 
sure of  literature  is  independent  of  weather  or  com- 
panionship. These  are  incidental  advantages.  As  a 
book  for  the  student  it  is  to  be  most  earnestly  recom- 
mended. 

Household  Tales.  With  other  Traditional  Remains  col- 
lected in  the  Counties  of  York,  Lincoln,  Derby,  and 
Nottingham.  By  Sidney  Oldall  Addy.  (Sheffield, 
Pawson  &  Brailsford;  London,  D.  Nutt.) 
No  one  is  better  known  than  Mr.  Addy  as  an  active  and 
capable  collector  of  local  antiquities,  and  no  one  knows 
better  what  to  collect.  Thisbookisareallycapitalex*mple 
of  what  might  be  recovered  from  the  counties  if  only  there 
were  a  Mr.  Addy  in  each  of  them.  First  of  all  we  have  a 
group  of  tales  which,  considering  the  doubts  so  frequently 
cast  upon  the  preservation  by  English  folk  of  their  share 
of  the  common  stock  of  Mdrchen,  is  really  valuable.  The 
differences  which  they  show  from  their  parallels  in 
Grimm  and  other  collections  are  full  of  local  character- 
istics, and  here  we  have  one  of  the  facts  of  comparative 
tradition  which  has  been  too  much  neglected  by  students 
who  have  devoted  much  time  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
origin  and  diffusion  of  the  fairy  tale.  Whence  come 
tbese  strong  local  characteristics?  Are  they  due  to  inno- 
vations in  a  text  which  had  been  borrowed  from  India, 
or  whatever  centre  is  believed  to  be  the  home  of  fairy 
titles;  or  are  they  due  to  the  original  elements,  unsol  tened 
by  contact  from  without,  in  a  text  which  arose  from 
the  ancestors  of  those  who  now  tell  the  tales]  We  may 
be  overbold,  perhaps,  in  so  stating  a  problem  ou  this 
knotty  subject;  but  we  submit  that  Mr.  Addy's  collec- 
tion suggests  it  in  a  very  marked  degree. 

In  the  second  section,  relating  to  superstitions  and 
customs,  Mr.  Addy  has  partially  adopted  the  classification 
suggested  by  the  Folk-lore  Society  in  their  '  Handbook 
of  Folk-lore.'  We  wish  he  had  done  so  wholly.  Almost 
all  the  items  are  of  interest,  and  some  of  them  peculiarly 
so.  Mr.  Addy  gives  "  two  pagan  hymns,"  which  are  very 
remarkable  specimens  of  the  survival  in  modern  dress  of 
the  ancient  religions.  We  do  not  detect  anything  abso- 
lutely new  in  this  section ;  but  there  are  some  interesting 
variant* — as,  for  instance,  the  first-foot  ceremony  on  New 
Year's  Eve  and  the  peculiar  taboo  against  women. 
Women,  indeed,  seem  generally  to  fare  rather  badly  in 
Yorkshire  folk-lore. 


Mr.  Addy  ia  to  be  especially  thanked  for  the  music 
notation  which  he  invariably  gives  to  the  sonus  which 
he  records,  a  practice  which  should  be  followed  by  all 
collectors.  We  should  have  liked  a  more  explicit  refer- 
ence to  the  locality  in  many  instances,  as  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  series  of  examples  are  given  without  it 
being  stated  where  they  were  collected.  This  is  a  serious 
defect  in  the  case  of  important  variants,  and  so  good  an 
authority  as  Mr.  Addy  can  only  be  excused  on  the  ground 
that  many  of  his  collections  were  made  years  ago,  when 
the  need  for  these  precise  details  was  not  so  well  under- 
stood. We  cannot  close  our  review  without  drawing 
attention  to  one  matter.  The  book  would  have  contained 
a  collection  of  children's  games ;  but  Mr.  Addy  handed 
over  this  portion  of  his  MS.  to  Mrs.  Gomme  for  her  book 
on  the  subject — an  act  of  generosity  which  clearly  shows 
that  Mr.  Addy  collects  and  deals  with  his  subject  in  the 
broad  and  enlightened  spirit  of  a  true  scientific  researcher. 


READERS  of  'X.  &  Q.'  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  John  Chaloner  Smith,  which  took  place 
in  Dublin  on  March  13.  Although  a  civil  engineer 
by  profession,  and  for  many  years  chief  engineer  of  the 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway,  he  will  be  best 
known  as  a  print  collector.  Early  in  life  he  began  to 
collect  engravings  both  in  line  and  mezzotint,  but  in  later 
years  turned  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  latter  kind,  of 
which  he  amassed  one  of  tue  finest  collections  extant. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  well-known  'Catalogue  of 
British  Mezzotinto  Portraits,'  in  5  vols.  4to.,  which  is 
now  the  recognized  authority  on  the  subject.  When  this 
object  had  been  accomplished,  and  he  had  published  his 
illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  he  disposed  of  his 
collection  in  two  great  sales  at  Sotheby's,  retaining  a 
small  but  exquisite  selection.  His  valuable  opinion  and 
advice  on  the  subject  in  which  he  was  such  an  authority 
were  always  willingly  imparted,  and  he  will  be  greatly 
missed. 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate," 

Contributors  will  oblige  by  addressing  proofs  to  Mr. 
Slate,  Athenaeum  Press,  Bream'a  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  B.C. 

F.  W.  RATCLIFFE  ("  Be  the  day  weary,"  &c.).  —  There 
is  no  authorized  reading  of  this.  Something  like  it  is 
found  in  John  Heywood's  'Dialogue  concerning  English 
Proverbs,'  Hawes's  '  Pastime  of  Pleasure/  Ray's  '  Pro- 
verbs,' &c. 

KOT1CS. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'"  —  Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher"  —  at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  maka  no  exception. 
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PROBABLE  DESCENDANTS  OP  JOHN  KNOX. 
(Concluded from  p.  202.) 

In  my  previous  contribution  on  the  above  sub- 
ject I  referred  to  Vice-President  Breckinridge  as 
being  descended  from  John  Knox  through  the 
Witherspoons.  I  am  informed  that  genealogies  of 
the  Witherspoons  of  South  Carolina  and  of  the 
descendants  of  Dr.  John  Witherspoon  are  in 
course  of  compilation.  The  genealogist  of  the 
Carolinian  branch  has  kindly  favoured  me  with  a 
table  showing  the  descent  of  the  Witherspoons 
from  Knox,  which  is  entirely  different  from  that 
in  '  Americans  of  Royal  Descent '  (7th  S.  xii.  373, 
478).  Luyse  Welsh,  daughter  of  John  Welsh,  ol 
Ayr,  married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Witherspoon,  and  had 
(perhaps  with  other  issue)  two  sons,  David  and 
James.  David's  son,  John  (born  1670,  died  1737), 
married  his  first  cousin,  Janet  (born  1670,  died 
1734),  daughter  of  his  uncle  James,  by  his  wife 

Helen ,  and  emigrated  to  Charleston,  South 

Carolina,  in  1734. 

James  and  Helen  Witherspoon  had  a  son  James 
(born  1691,  died  1759),  minister  at  Yester,  Scot- 
land, who  married,  in  1720,  Anne  Walker,  and 
was  father  of  John  Witherspoon,  President  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton.  Presidem 
Witherspoon  (according  to  '  Americans  of  Roya 

Descent ')  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters  by 

his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Montgomery,   and  on< 


daughter,  Mary  Anne,  by  his  second  wife,  the 
widow  of  Dr.  Dill.  His  second  daughter,  Anne, 
married  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  D.D., 
seventh  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
who,  by  this  marriage,  was  father  of  (1)  John 
Witherspoon  Smith,  United  States  District  Judge 
'or  Louisiana  ;  (2)  Mary  Clay  Smith,  who  married, 
Q  1811,  Joseph  Cabell  Breckinridge,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Kentucky  ;  (3)  Elizabeth,  married  John 
M.  Pristard,  no  issue  ;  (4)  Frances  Anne,  married 
Judge  John  B.  Prevost,  United  States  Minister  to 
France,  1801-4  ;  (5)  Anna  Maria,  married  Thos 
'allender  ;  and  (6)  Susan  French,  married  Dr. 
Dirck.  Joseph  C.  Breckinridge,  by  his  marriage 
with  Mary  C.  Smith,  was  father  of  Vice-President 
John  C.  Breckinridge,  and  of  three  daughters : 
Frances  Anne,  married  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Young.  D.D. ; 
Caroline  Lawrence,  married  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Bullock, 
D.D. ;  and  Mary  Cabell,  married  T.  P.  Satter- 
whtte,  M.D.  The  present  American  Minister  to 
Russia,  Clifton  R.  Breckinridge,  is  a  son  of  the 
Vice-President.  Congressman  W.  C.  P.  Breckin- 
ridge is  a  cousin  of  the  latter,  but  he  is  not 
descended  from  the  Witherspoons  or  John  KQOX. 

I  am  enabled  this  time  to  give  a  fuller  record 
of  the  Ulster  descendants  of  John  Knox,  from 
information  supplied  by  one  of  them  who  is  a  high 
authority  on  genealogical  matters.  He  states  that 
John  Welsh,  of  Irongray,  had  a  son,  Capt.  George 
Welsh,  who  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  Derry  in 
1689,  and  was  slain  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in 
1704.  His  wife  was  Grace  Deame,  from  co.  Derry, 
and  by  her  he  had  one  son,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Welsh, 
minister  of  Ardstraw,  co.  Tyrone,  from  his  ordina- 
tion in  1733  until  his  death  in  May,  1781.  He 
married  Jane  Maxwell,  daughter  of  the  Presby- 
terian Minister  of  Omagh,  and  by  her  had  four 
sons  and  three  daughters.  The  sons  were  Andrew, 
who  died  in  Sligo ;  James,  Maxwell,  and  John. 
Maxwell  and  John  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
and  fought  on  the  American  side  in  the  War  of 
Independence.  James  Welsh  lived  at  Maghera- 
colton,  in  the  parish  of  Ardstraw,  and  died  there 
in  1840,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five.  Having  been 
born  about  fifty-six  years  after  the  siege  of  Derry, 
he  had  talked  with  men  who  had  been  at  the  siege 
as  well  as  with  men  who  are  still  in  the  flesh  more 
than  two  hundred  years  after  that  memorable 
event ;  so  that  any  traditions  brought  down 
through  him  are  entitled  to  more  than  ordinary 
credence.  His  wife,  I  believe,  was  a  Miss  Stewart, 
and  their  daughter  Elizabeth  married  Andrew 
Jack,  of  Magheracolton,  father  of  the  present  Mr. 
John  Jack  of  that  place  and  of  Mrs.  Robert 
Entrican,  now  in  Australasia.  Of  the  history  of 
Maxwell  and  John  Welsh  after  the  American  war 
no  information  has  been  furnished.  One  of  them 
may  have  been  the  John  Welsh,  or  Welch,  who 
was  quartermaster  of  a  Rhode  Island  battalion 
from  Jan.  1,  1782,  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Of 
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the  three  daughters  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Welsh,  one 
married  the  Kev.  Dr.  Nelson,  of  Rademon,  Belfast, 
and  had  seven  sons  and  one  daughter;  another 
married  Alexander  Cregan,  and  died  without 
issue;  the  third  married  Thomas  Rodgers,  of 
Edergole,  near  Omagb,  from  whom  are  descended 
Mr.  Thomas  Booth,  of  Denamona,  in  same  county, 
and  the  Rev.  James  Maxwell  Rodgers,  D.D.,  of 
Londonderry.  The  following  paragraph  appeared 
in  the  Tyrone  Constitution  of  April  13,  1894  : — 

"Mr.  Thomas  Rodgers,  of  Edergole,  Ballynahatty, 
Omagh,  who  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  above- 
named  Rev.  Andrew  Welsh,  had  a  son  named  John. 
This  John's  son  was  named  Harry  Rodgers,  who  was 
father  of  Henry  William  Maxwell  Rodgers,  M.  A.,  LL.D., 
an  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  who  died  at  Kingstown, 
co.  Dublin." 

In  'N.  &  Q.,'  4th  S.  ii.  277,  ANGLO-SCOTUS 
asked  if  Josias  Welsh,  of  Templepatrick,  "  had 
other  children  besides  John  Welsh,  of  Irongray." 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  tradition  on  this 
point  except  that  regarding  Walter  Welsh,  of 
Loquhariet,  said  to  have  been  born  at  Temple- 
patrick (4tD  S.  iii.  444) ;  but  who  was  the  Capt. 
George  Welsh,  one  of  the  kinsmen  of  Major 
Edmund  Ellis,  who  was  present  at  the  death  of 
the  latter  on  June  11,  1651  (see  Reid's  '  History 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,'  vol.  iii. 
pp.  548,  550)  ?  Capt.  George  Welsh  is  one  of  the 
Presbyterians  from  Six-mile-water  (a  river  which 
passes  Templepatrick)  proposed  to  be  removed  into 
Leinster  and  Munster,  May  23,  1653,  but  the 
scheme  "  did  evanish  within  a  little  time  "  (Reid, 
iii.  190,  553).  If  not  a  brother  of  John  Welsh,  of 
Irongray,  he  may  have  been  his  son  already  men- 
tioned ;  but,  having  been  a  captain  so  early  as  1651, 
he  must  have  been  a  very  old  man  when  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar  took  place  in  1704.  Perhaps  some 
Ulster  antiquary  can  throw  light  on  this  matter. 

J.  J.  ELDER. 

Indianapolis,  U.S. 


LINCOLN'S  INN   FIELDS. 

(Continued  from  p.  185.) 
Before  treating  of  Gray's  Inn  Coffee  House,  with 
which  several  well-known  characters  are  interest- 
ingly connected,  it  may  be  as  well  to  continue  to 
jot  down  a  few  miscellaneous  scraps  that  appertain 
to  High  Holborn,  although  without  distinct  local- 
ization. For  instance,  there  is  a  newspaper  cutting 
of  about  the  year  1830,  stating  that  at  a  book- 
seller's in  High  Holborn  there  was  displayed  in 
the  shop  window  for  sale  a  quarto  volume  in  the 
Coptic  character,  having  the  appearance  of  being 
above  a  century  old,  with  the  placard  affixed  "  This 
very  curious  manuscript  in  the  original  Unknown 
Tongue,  price  20s."  A  trade  trick  probably,  to  get 
a  good  price  for  an  article  otherwise  unsaleable 
when  Irving  was  airing  his  unaccountable  religion 


Nichols  tells  us  in  his  'Literary  Anecdotes' 
that  Dr.  Zachary  Pearce,  Bishop  of  Bangor  and 
hen  of  Rochester  (1690-1774),  was  born  in, 
Elolborn,  where  his  father  was  a  distiller.  He  alsa 
married  a  Miss  Adams,  daughter  of  another  dis- 
iller  of  this  immediate  neighbourhood.  As  Bishop 
of  Rochester  he  became  also  Dean  of  Westminster, 
which  preferment,  for  someunaccountable reason,  was, 
usually  annexed  to  that  bishopric,  and  thus  returned 
o  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  for  he  had  received  his 
education  at  Westminster  School.  He  was  a  man 
of  vast  learning,  but  modest,  it  is  said,  to  humility ; 
ic  was  made  a  bishop  against  his  will,  and  avoided 
preferments  as  much  as  most  men  seek  them. 
There  is  a  paper  of  his,  as  a  young  man  of  twenty 
three,  in  the  Guardian,  No.  121,  in  1713 — i 
whimsy  on  what  he  calls  "The  Silent  Club," 
which  he  ingeniously  locates  in  Dumb  Alley.  The 
Guardian  prints  it  as  Dumb's  Alley,  but  that  is 
an  error.  The  court  ran  near  to  King  Street 
High  Holborn,  which  then  ran  to  Hart  Street.  ] 
bave  found  Dumb  Alley  nowhere  but  in  the  '  Parish 
Clerks'  Survey,'  and  I  imagine  that  this  may  be 
the  only  place  in  literature  where  the  spot  is 
named.  '  The  Silent  Club '  is  a  well-conceivec 
paper  for  a  young  man.  The  next  year  he  hac 
two  papers  in  the  Spectator.  If  he  was  born  on 
Holborn  Hill,  as  I  think  he  probably  was,  his  owe 
allusion  to  Dumb  Alley  brings  him  legitimate!] 
into  High  Holborn  for  mention,  and  after  al 
Holborn  is  Holborn,  be  it  High  or  Hill. 

Poor  Benjamin  Haydon  appealed  to  the  public 
in  his  misery  from  a  debtors'  prison.  Of  hi 
pictures  he  says  : — 

"My  'Judgment  of  Solomon'  is  rolled  up  in  a  ware- 
house in  the  Borough  ;  my  '  Entry  into  Jerusalem,'  once 
graced  by  the  enthusiasm  of  rank  and  beauty  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  is  doubled  up  in  a  back  room  in  Holborn ; 
my  '  Lazarus '  is  in  an  upholsterer's  shop  in  Mount 
Street ;  and  my  '  Crucifixion '  in  a  hayloft  in  Lissou 
Grove." 

The  appeal — to   the  credit  of  that  day — restored 
him  once  again  to  art  and  to  his  family.     The 
king  purchased  his  '  Mock  Election,'  and  by  the 
exhibition  of  that  and  a  companion  picture  Haydon 
realized  a  fair  sum.     But  it  seemed  only  to  delay 
for  a  time  the  terrible  disaster  of  the  final  result. 
It  always  appears  to  me  that  Hazlitf,  his  friend.. 
might  have  made  a  good  painter,  but  that  Haydon 
had    he  trained  sufficiently,   could  have  prov 
himself  a  genius  with  the  pen.     His  remarks 
art  are  of  far  more  value   than   Hazlitt's.      Hi 
expenditure  seems  to  have  been  imprudent,  and 
his  conception  of  art  totally  out  of  harmony  wit' 
the  England  of  his  day,  though  good  in  itself. 

W.  H.  Pyne,  the  water-colour  painter,  the  so: 
of  a  leatherseller  in  Holborn,  was  born  1769.  His 
book  'Wine  and  Walnuts'  is  to  this  day  to  be 
read  with  pleasure.  His  paper  in  Fraser's  Maga- 
zine, under  the  heading  of '  The  Greater  and  Lesser 
Stars  of  old  Pall  Mall,'  is  in  many  respects  excel- 
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lent,  but  the  barefaced  appropriation  from  Angelo's 
*  Reminiscences,'  which  I  have  already  exposed, 
leaves  you  to  doubt  what  share  of  the  remaining 
merit  he  may  be  entitled  to.  Pyne  was  a  very 
capital  companion,  full  of  bright  projects  of  his 
own,  but  quite  wanting  in  the  steady  persistence 
to  make  any  one  of  them  productive.  He  was 
very  useful  to  Ackermann  the  publisher,  but, 
though  a  capital  draughtsman,  he  gave  nearly  all 
up  for  ephemeral  literature.  He  for  two  years 
«dited  the  Somerset  House  Gazette,  and  then  it 
stopped.  He  died  in  difficulties  at  Paddington  in 
1843,  aged  seventy-four.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  appear  as  if  they  could  do  a  great  deal, 
and  in  retrospect  you  see  that  Pyne  has  done  so  ; 
only  when  all  is  summed  up  it  is  a  long  row  of 
ciphers  without  a  left-hand  or  constitutive  digit. 
Yes  oh  !  Oh  yes  !  a  crier's  cry,  that's  all. 

A  fresh  curiosity  touching  Holborn  stream  has 
come  before  me,  so  here,  as  a  miscellany,  it  may 
have  place.  There  is  a  mention  of  it  that  occurs  in 
Walker's  '  Selection  from  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine,' not  of  great  authority,  perhaps.  But  the 
curious  point  is  this,  that  Brooke  House  seems  to 
testify  to  water- presence  there.  It  was  the  residence 
of  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  "  the  friend  of  Sir 
Philip  Sydney,"a  man  of  genius  not  yet  half  known.* 
I  am  not  herald  enough  to  know  whence  Fulke 
Greville  drew  his  title  of  Lord  Brooke.  Brooke 
House  at  Clapton  takes  its  name  from  some 
Lord  Brooke.  But  as  that  dates  far  before  the 
family  held  any  property  in  Holborn  it  is  merely 
chance  play  on  a  word.  To  cap  the  coincidence, 
however,  is  this,  that  before  Greville  had  it  the 
Holborn  house  was  called  Bath  House,  from 
William  Bouchier,  Earl  of  Bath  (d.  1623),  another 
play  of  chance,  still  underived  from  water.  That 
Lord  Brooke  had  a  market  here  is  shown  from  the 
<*uildhall  repertories. 

Cornelius  Paas,  an  engraver,  came  early  to 
London,  and  practised  here  for  nearly  forty  years. 
He  was  appointed  engraver  to  George  III.,  and 
died  in  Holborn  in  1806,  aged  sixty-five,  but 
possibly  on  the  Hill,  and  not  High  Holborn.  I  am 
not  able  to  ascertain,  so  take  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 

At  266,  High  Holborn  lived  Robert  Dighton,  as 
we  were  told  by  MR.  ALGERNON  GRAVES  (7th  S.  ii. 
237).  He  was  a  portrait  painter  of  many  gifts, 
actor,  dramatist,  singer,  caricaturist,  and  humour- 
ist. He  died  in  Spring  Gardens,  aged  sixty-two, 
in  1814. 

There  is  an  anecdote  current  of  Sir  John  Holt, 
the  bold  and  upright  Lord  Chief  Justice  under 
William  III.  and  Queen  Anne,  that  relates  to 

*  Though  Coleridge  speaks  of  some  of  his  prose  as 
being  as  beautiful  as  the  English  language  can  produce, 
tbe  diction  such  it  might  have  been  written  now,  were 
there  a  head  or  heart  so  exquisite  in  taste  amongst  us 
still. 


Holborn,  though  to  what  part  of  it  is  not  stated. 
Queen  Anne  was  driven  to  dissolve  Parliament  to 
allay  the  acrimony  that  had  sprung  up  between 
the  two  houses.  The  mob  had  assembled  before  a 
trepan  house  here,  and  the  foot  guards  were  called 
out.  "Suppose,"  said  Holt,  "the  populace  will 
not  disperse,  what  will  you  do  ? "  "  Fire  on  them," 
replied  the  officer  in  command,  "as  we  have 
orders."  "  Have  you  so !  Then  take  notice  that 
if  one  man  is  killed,  and  you  are  tried  before  me, 
1  will  take  care  that  every  soldier  of  your  party  is 
hanged."  Gathering  his  tipstaves  and  a  few 
constable?,  he  addressed  the  mob  on  the  impro- 
priety of  their  conduct ;  and  protesting  that  justice 
should  be  done  against  the  crimps,  the  multitude 
dispersed.  This  is  a  very  characteristic  story,  and 
shows  how  little  of  law  or  justice  there  has  ever 
been  in  the  country.  The  soldier  is,  like  his 
fraternity,  ready  to  obey  orders,  without  stopping 
to  consider  whether  they  be  right  or  wrong.  Holt 
was  mightily  praised  by  the  disorderly  radical  side 
for  his  conduct  on  the  occasion,  and  by  all  those 
numerous  reasoners  who  insist  on  stretching  an 
Englishman's  freedom  to  a  point  that  invests  him 
with  a  right  of  doing  wrong.  Holt's  impudence 
dispersed  the  mob,  and  success  is  never  investi- 
gated very  rigidly.  The  officer  and  the  justice 
were  about  equal  in  statesmanship.  The  soldier 
was  for  powder  exploding  conscience,  and  the 
justice  fulminated  law  without  a  principle.  Holt 
was  really  an  impudent,  overbearing  man,  setting 
great  store  by  forensic  millinery,  and  most  zealous 
for  "the  majesty  of  law"  when  accompanied  by  his 
own  exaltation.  They  praise  him  for  acquitting  a 
decrepit  old  woman  of  "witchcraft."  Noble 
gives  the  story,  with  much  laudation  of  Holt 
accompanying ;  to  me  he  appears  in  it  only  as  a 
dissolute  youth  turned  pompous  and  really  vulgar 
in  old  age.  What  did  he  say  to  the  Speaker 
accompanied  by  a  select  number  of  the  House  1 
"  If  you  had  the  whole  House  of  Commons  in  your 
belly,  I  should  disregard  you,"  and  then  threatened 
to  commit  them.  One  is  glad  to  get  the  picture, 
but  praise  is  wholly  misplaced,  and  interprets  back- 
wards the  example  history  sets  forth  to  us  in  it. 

Richard  Savage's  mother  is  said  to  have  endea- 
voured to  transport  him  to  America ;  but  failing 
that,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  in  Hol- 
born. Johnson  does  not  mention  this  in  his  '  Life 
of  Savage,'  nor  does  Peter  Cunningham  in  his 
edition  of  the  '  Lives.'  I  take  it  from  Malcolm, 
and  have  not  met  with  it  elsewhere,  other  than  in 
cyclopaedias,  which  follow  each  other  in  a  string, 
as  iron  fish  do  a  magnet. 

Francis  Grose,  the  well-known  antiquary,  ad- 
dresses a  letter  to  the  Rev.  R.  Warner  from  High 
Holborn,  March  18,  1791.  No  doubt  he  wrote 
this  from  Samuel  Hooper's  house,  Hooper  being 
his  publisher,  as  we  have  seen  above.  Warner, 
when  engaged  in  writing  his  book  on  cookery,  had 
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evidently  been  plying  Grose  for  references  on'the 
subject.  He  furnishes  several  from  '  The  Dial  o 
Princes,'  a  work  printed  by  the  famous  Richard 
Tottill  in  1582.  Amongst  other  things,  we  hear 
of  a  "  horse  rested,"  a  "  cat  in  gely,"  little  "  lysars ' 
(lizards)  with  "whit  broth,"  and  "  frogges  fried.' 
He  names  also  a  '  Collection  of  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions for  the  Government  of  the  King's  House- 
hold,' at  the  end  of  which  is  a  treatise  of  ancient 
cookery.  Also  a  further  MS.  of  the  date  ol 
Henry  VI.,  never  printed,  which  then  was  in  the 
possession  of  "  my  friend  Mr.  Douce,  of  Gray's 
Inn." 

Thomas  Laugher,  who  is  said  to  have  died  at 
the  age  of  a  hundred  and  twelve,  has  an  amusing 
record  that  connects  him  with  Holborn.  He  was 
a  well-educated  man,  for  he  had  studied  at  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  for  twelve  years.  In  early  life  he 
had  been  a  wine-merchant  in  Tower  Street,  and 
failed,  owing  to  the  failure  of  a  very  large  house  in 
the  same  trade  —  Neele,  Fordyce  &  Co.  It  so 
affected  Laugher  that  he  became  blind  and  speech- 
less, and  the  skin  peeled  off  from  the  whole  of  his 
body.  Though  a  wine-mercbant,  he  never  drank 
any  fermented  liquor  for  the  first  fifty  years  of  his 
life.  The  old  man's  memory  was  prodigious.  He 
well  remembered,  in  1705,  seeing  Queen  Anne 
going  to  the  House  of  Peers  seated  on  a  pillion 
behind  the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  and  he  talked  about 
the  death  of  William  III.  He  had  been  a  well- 
made  man,  rather  above  the  middle  height.  At 
eighty  he  had  a  severe  fit  of  illness ;  and  then  a 
fresh  head  of  hair  came,  and  new  nails  on  the 
fingers  and  toes.  A  contraction  that  took  place 
in  the  fingers  of  each  hand  at  this  instant  remained 
always  after.  Nothing  is  said  about  new  teeth 
coming  in  his  case ;  and  he  must  soon  have 
recovered  sight  and  speech,  which  misfortune  had 
deprived  him  of  so  abruptly.  He  had  a  son,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  whom  he  always  called 
"poor  Tommy."  This  boy  of  fourscore  looked 
very  much  older  than  his  father,  and  the  fact  led 
to  some  curious  mistakes  on  the  part  of  strangers 
who  saw  them  together.  Once,  when  they  were 
walking  in  Holborn,  the  son  could  scarcely  keep 
pace  with  the  father ;  in  fact,  with  so  great  diffi- 
culty and  distress  did  he  do  so,  that  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  gentleman,  who  went  up  to  old 
Laugher  to  expostulate  with  him  on  his  want  of 
filial  duty  in  not  aiding  more  his  venerable  father. 
The  old  man  told  him  of  his  mistake;  but  the 
stranger  refused  to  give  the  least  credit  to  his  asser- 
tion, until  somebody  passing  at  the  time,  who  knew 
the  Laughers  well,  certified  to  the  perfect  truth  of 
the  story.  All  four  turned  laughers  then,  and  at 
their  separation  all  Holborn  beamed  with  smiles, 
and  grew  quite  radiant  for  a  moment ;  but  the  next 
second  it  relapsed  into  its  bustling  but  somewhat 
melancholy  quotidian  business— cash  hunting.  One 
feels  amused  at  this  fussy  moralist,  who  showed 


such  prevailing  anxiety  and  cmciousness  to  direct 
others  into  the  path  of  virtue,  smiting  at  the  mote, 
unconscious  of  the  beam.  Missions  are  Pascal's  sign 
of  a  true  Church  ;  but  a  truer  is  first  to  set  things 
right  at  home  if  you  can.  C.  A.  WARD. 

Chingford  Hatch,  E. 

(To  le  continued.} 

It  may  interest  your  correspondent  MR.  WARD 
to  know  that  St.  Mary-le-Strand  was  still  called 
the  New  Church  in  the  forties  and  fifties  of  this 
century,  by  those  who  lived  in  the  adjoining  and 
older  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes. 

J.  P.  STILWELL. 


LETTERS  FROM  LADY  ELIZABETH  WIISWOO] 
(Continued  from  p.  201.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  that  the  lette 
last  printed  was  written  just  when  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ditton  Park  was  agitated  by  the  Royalh 
rising,  and  yet  the  writer  seems  to  have  known 
nothing  of  it  until  afterwards.  The  servant  who 
brought  the  buck  to  Ditton  on  July  4  must  have 
witnessed  some  of  the  movements  referred  to  in 
this  letter : — 

Letter  from'JLady  Winwood  to  her  son-in-law,  2E!S 
Lord  Montaguf  of  Bougbton  (original  letter  at  Ditton 
Park). 

MY  LOKD, — You  are  pleased  to  inquire  •wheather  we 
weare  not  afritted  at  the  Risinge  of  the  Lordes,  and 
other  of  the  country.  Trulie  wee  weare  not  much,  for 
with  in  ane  cure  ore  to  after  wee  hearde  first  of  it,  one 
Captin  Prittie  whoe  was  sent  from  VVingor  came  again 
and  Broughte  17  of  them  presnora  to  the  Castill,  manie 
of  them  Gentelmen,  and  with  all  the  newes  was  that 
they  were  gone  from  Kingston  to  Brampstowne  Downes, 
so  that  we  thought  our  Selves  eaffe  about  us  in  Regarde 
they  weare  gone  as  we  thought  toardes  Kent,  as  they 
were.  But  from  Kent  there  met  them  Corunell  Richia 
Regemint  and  one  Liveties  [Livesey  1]  who  drove  them 
Backe  againe  toardes  Kingston,  where  they  were  met 
with  all,  with  our  Troopes,  and  loet  the  Lord  Fransea 
and  others,  and  were  dreaven  to  flie,  and  were  faine  to 
Cross  the  Contrey,  to  Harrow  the  Hill  and  so  to  Sent 
Johorues  [sic]  ;  and  from  thence  to  Sent  Needes  [sic] 
where  they  were  taken,  or  ellse  it  is  like  they  wold  haue 

visited  your  Lordl,  so  I  thank  the  Lord  wee  herd 

not  of  tbe  danger  tell  it  was  past.  I  beleaue  we  shall 
see  your  Lordsh  in  these  partes  shortlie,  for  the  house 

hath  Reeolued  to  Calle  tbe  house  on  Mondaie wch  is 

the  5  ore  6  daie  of  August,  upone  what  ocasione  your 
Lordsh  will  heere  from  bettor  handes  than  myne ;  I 
thank  God  wee  are  all  well  heere,  and  so  I  heere  your 
sonnes  are  at  WestminBtor,  onlie  I  heere  Nede  was  ille 
one  daie  onlio,  but  was  verie  well  the  next  againe,  and 
I  heere  Raphe  looks  Terie  palle,  I  feare  they  by  frute, 
and  eatt  to  much  of  it  :  when  your  Lordsh  a  littell  contrey 
ayre  will  dooe  them  much  good  in  Regarde  of  ther 
liealthes:  I  hope  your  letter  to  your  Daughter  will  dooe 
her  good  :  BO  presintinge  my  eeruis  to  your  Lordsh  I  rest 
your  Losh  Mother  &  seruant  ELIZA:  WINWOOD. 

Ditton  Julie  25  (1648). 

To  the  Right  Honorable  Lorde,  the  Lord  Montage w 
t  BougLton  these. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  no  reference  is  made 
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in  this  letter  to  the  death  of  Lady  Montagu,  which 
occurred  only  fourteen  days  before. 

Readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  are,  no  doubt,  familiar 
with  the  touching  account  given  by  Dr.  Gardiner 
of  the  death  of  the  gallant  young  Lord  Francis 
Villiers.*  CHAS.  WISE. 

Weekley,  Kettering. 

(To  be  continued.} 


THE  DATE  OF  THE  EQUINOX. — There  is  pro- 
bably no  subject  on  which  more  mistakes  are  to  be 
found  in  books  than  that  of  the  calendar.  My 
present  reference  to  this  is  founded  on  a  remark 
by  the  late  Dean  Merivale,  in  the  second  volume 
(p.  427)  of  his  '  History  of  the  Romans  under  the 
Empire.'  Speaking  of  Julius  Caesar's  reform  of 
the  calendar  and  the  rectification  in  subsequent 
times  by  Gregory  XIII.,  which  was  only  gradually 
generally  adopted,  he  adds  :  "  But  there  still 
remains  a  difference  of  about  three  days  between 
the  civil  and  the  astronomical  equinox."  Now  a 
civil  year  and  an  astronomical  year  we  can  under- 
stand ;  the  latter  is  the  real  year,  but  as  it  does  not 
consist  of  an  exact  number  of  days,  convenience 
compels  us  to  take  the  nearest  as  the  usual  num- 
ber of  days  in  a  year  and  occasionally  introduce 
a  longer  one  with  an  extra  day  to  keep  the  seasons 
always  at  the  same  portions  of  the  year  as  distri- 
buted into  calendar  months,  the  whole  twelve 
forming  a  calendar  year,  which  is  therefore  not 
always  of  the  same  length.  But  the  equinoxes, 
in  ordinary  speech,  are  the  days  in  the  year  on 
which  the  sun  crosses  the  equinoctial  points,  making 
the  day  and  night  of  equal  length  all  over  the 
world.  What  Merivale  meant  was  that,  whereas 
in  the  time  of  Ceesar  the  vernal  or  spring  equinox 
fell,  according  to  his  adjustment  of  the  calendar, 
on  March  23,  it  falls  now  on  the  20th  of  that 
month,  and  has  done  so  ever  since  the  Gregorian 
reformation.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  date 
in  the  time  of  Caesar  should  be  called  the  civil 
equinox.  Those  who  established  the  Gregorian 
reckoning  struck  ten  days  out  of  the  calendar 
(when  adopted  in  England  this  had  to  be  eleven) 
in  order  to  make  the  vernal  equinox  fall  on  the 
same  day  as  it  had  done  at  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Nicaea,  so  that  their  rule  for  the  observance  of 
Easter  might  still  hold  good  and  the  feast  be  for 
ever  kept  as  nearly  at  the  same  season  as  the  mix- 
ture of  solar  and  lunar  chronology  by  which  it  is 
regulated  will  allow.  Had  it  not  been  for  this, 
it  would  have  been  more  natural  to  have  struck 
out  twelve  days  at  first,  causing  the  equinoxes  to 
fall  on  the  same  dates  as  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
This,  however,  was  not  done  ;  and  when  we  speak 
of  the  first  Easter  as  having,  in  all  probability, 
occurred  on  April  9,  in  A.  D.  30,  we  mean  that  its 
date  would  have  been  the  12th  had  the  calendar 

*  '  Hist.  Civil  War,'  vol.  iv.  p.  160. 


then  been  kept  as  we  keep  it  now.  For  a  leap 
year  should  have  been  dropped  by  the  Gregorian 
rule  in  A.D.  100,  200,  and  300,  whereas  by  the 
Julian  rule  all  those  years  were  leap  years.  The 
Crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  or  first  Good  Friday,  pro- 
bably occurred  on  April  10  by  our  reckoning,  and 
the  first  Easter  on  the  day  (April  12)  on  which  we- 
this  year  keep  Good  Friday.  W.  T.  LYNN. 
Blackheatb. 

Miss  EDGEWORTH. — William  Carleton,  author 
of  '  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,'  in 
(I  believe)  an  unpublished  letter  to  Crofton  Croker, 
dated  June,  1833,  from  4,  Whitworth  Row,  Dublin, 
inquires : — 

"Have  you  heard  that  Miss  Edgeworth  is  writing  a 
book  on  Irish  life  ?  We  have  such  a  report  here,  and  I 
believe  it  is  true.  I  suppose  she  will  thrust  us  off  the 
shelf;  but  yet  I  have  considerable  doubts  whether  it  be 
possible  that  she  could  know  the  Irish  people  aa  well  as 
you,  Banim,  or  my  humble  self.  I  question  if  she  ever 
took  part  in  a  faction  fight, '  boxed  the  Connaught  man ' 
at  an  Irish  wake,  or  shook  her  heel  at  a  pattern,  as  I 
have  done.  At  all  events,  she  was  never  a  Ilibbonman, 
an  honour  to  which,  when  I  had  reached  the  sapient  age 
of  seventeen,  I  was  admitted.  This,  however,  in  con- 
fidence. Still,  Miss  Edgeworth  is  a  splendid  woman, 
and  well  deserves  her  fame." 

The  inquiry  with  which  this  letter  commences 
is  curious,  remembering  that  Miss  Edgeworth's 
'  Castle  Rack  Rent,'  the  most  famous  of  her  stories 
of  Irish  life,  had  appeared  in  1800. 

C.  A.  WHITE. 

WESTMINSTER  HALL  FLOODED  IN  1629.  —  The 
following  extract  from  Sir  Richard  Hutton's 
'  Reports,'  1656,  may  be  of  interest : — 

"  Mich.  5  Car.  A  strange  increase  of  Water  in  West- 
minster-Hall. Memorand.  That  on  Friday  the  twenty 
third  day  of  October,  by  reason  of  the  greatnesse  of  the 
Spring-tyde,  and  a  great  Flood,  the  Hall  of  Westminster 
was  BO  full  of  water,  that  neither  the  Serjeants  could 
come  to  the  Bar,  nor  any  stand  in  the  Hall,  for  there 
was  a  Boat  that  rowed  up  and  down  there,  and  therefore 
all  that  was  done,  my  Brother  Harvey  went  to  the  Stairs 
which  came  out  of  the  Exchequer,  and  rode  to  the 
Treasury,  and  by  this  way  went  and  set  in  the  Court, 
and  Adjourned  all  the  Juries,  far  it  waa  the  fourth  day 
del  tres  Mich."— P.  108. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

VACCINATION. — I  read  in  Hutchins's  'History 
of  Dorset '  that  in  the  churchyard  of  Worth 
Matravers  (near  Swanage)  there  is  the  following 
inscription  on  a  headstone  : — 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Testy,  of  Downs- 
hay,  who  departed  this  life  April  16, 1816,  aged  seventy 
years.  He  was  born  at  Yetminster  in  this  county,  and 
was  an  upright  and  honest  man ;  particularly  noted 
for  having  been  the  first  person  (known)  that  intro- 
duced the  cow-pox  by  inoculation,  and  who  from  his 
strength  of  mind  made  the  experiment  from  the  cow  on 
his  wife  and  two  sons  in  the  year  1774." 
A  foot-note  state?,  inter  alia,  "  This  was  three 
years  before  Dr.  Jenner  'found  the  vaccine  matter 
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first  in  the  west  of  England';  see  the  Speech  o 
Lord  Henry  Petty  in  the   House  of    Commons 
July  2  1806  "  This  may  be  interesting  to  some  o( 
your  correspondents.          ED.  PHILIP  BELBEN. 
Bournemouth. 

VEGETARIAN  MONKS  AT  BUCKFAST  ABBEY.— 
"  Dr.  St.  George  Mivart,  F.R.S.,  in  his  '  Essays  and 
Criticisms,'  just  published  by  Mesera.  Ossjood,  Mcllvainr 
&  Co..  refers  to  the  curious  fact  that  the  Benedictmei 
have  by  purchase  become  possessed  of  Buckfast  Abbey 
from  which  they  were  turned  out  in  the  days  of  Henry 
VIII.  'Like  the  old  monks,'  says  Dr.  Mi  cart,  'the 
present  religious  abstain  perpetually  from  meat  [t.«. 
flesh-meat],  and  equally  so  when  compelled  to  be  out  ol 
their  monastery  as  when  within  its  walls '  (vol.  i.  p.  259). 
—  Vegetarian  Messenger,  May,  1892. 

JOSEPH  COLLINSON. 
Wolsingham,  co.  Durham. 

BISHOPS'  INSTITUTIONS. — Those  interested  in 
this  class  of  records  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
"File  17,"  for  the  diocese  of  London,  contains 
institutions  for  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  1643-50, 
i.  e.,  institutions  for  diocese  of  Sarum,  1647,  are 
not,  therefore,  really  "  wanting,"  as  I  was  informed 
some  months  since  upon  my  returned  ticket.  It 
was,  however,  a  little  "  rough "  on  Charles  I.  to 
credit  him  with  presentation  to  these  benefices, 
then  mostly  void  by  parliamentary  sequestration. 

C.    E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY. — The  following  paragraph, 
which  appeared  in  the  South  Wales  Daily  News, 
Jan.  30,  seems  of  sufficient  interest  to  have  a  place 
allotted  to  it  in  the  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.': — 

"Yale  University  is  next  to  Harvard  in  importance  in 
the  United  States.  Elihu  Yale,  its  founder,  lies  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  Wrexham,  North  Wales,  ten  miles 
from  Hawarden.  His  tomb  in  front  of  the  church  door 
is  inscribed  with  the  lines  : — 

Born  in  America,  in  Europe  bred, 

In  Africa  travelled,  in  Asia  wed, 

Where  long  he  lived  and  thrived,  in  London  dead ; 

Much  good,  some  ill  he  did,  so  hope  all 's  even, 

And  that  his  soul  through  mercy's  gone  to  heaven. 
The  tooth  of  time  bad  almost  effaced  the  quaint  lines 
when  a  party  of  Yalians  visited  the  church  a  few  years 
ago,  and  seeing  the  state  of  things  caused  the  lettering 
to  be  recut.  The  church  itself  is  more  than  five  cen- 
turies old,  and  curfew  is  rung  from  its  bells  every 
evening." 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

DEAN  BOYLE'S  '  RECOLLECTIONS.' — A  writer  in 
the  Saturday  Review  of  Feb.  23,  p.  258,  complains 
that  Dean  Boyle,  in  his  '  Recollections,'  fails  to 
mention  the  date  of  his  birth  as  a  convenient 
point  of  reference.  This  is  how  he  puts  his  charge : 

"  Here  is  a  gentleman  who  flourishes  to-day,  and  who 
knew  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  De  Quincey.  When  was  he 
born?  is  the  first  question  we  ask.  We  have  had  to 
refer  to  another  eource  of  information  to  supply  this 
date,  1828." 

Perhaps  if  Dean  Boyle  professes  to  have  known 
Sir  Walter  Scott— for  the  terms  in  which  he  sets 


forth  that  knowledge  are  not  vouchsafed  by  his 
critic — he  may  have  deemed  it  prudent  to  sup- 
press precise  information  as  to  the  years  of  his 
pilgrimage.  The  knowledge  that  he  can  have  had 
of  one  who  died  when  he  himself  was  but  an  infant 
must  have  been  of  a  very  vague  and  rudimentary 
character.  The  memory,  helped  by  the  conver- 
sation of  others,  may  retain  an  impression  made  at 
the  age  of  four,  but  such  a  survival  has  no  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  knowledge. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 
Helensburgh,  N.B. 

THE  ROOK. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  held  on  Jan.  24,  Mr.  Stephens, 
M.P.,  is  reported  by  the  next  day's  Standard  to  have 
said,  "  magpies  were  valuable,  as  they  killed  the 
young  rabbits  ;  but  rooks  were  now  changing  their 
habits,  and  instead  of  eating  grubs,  were  eating 
grain."  Remarkable,  indeed,  was  the  scientific 
foresight  which  distinguished  the  rook  as  Corvus 
frugilegus !  ST.  SWITHIN. 

SUBSTITUTED  PORTRAITS. — By  this  I  mean  the 
substitution  of  the  portrait  of  one  man  for  that  of 
another.  For  example,  Francis  Blomefield,  the 
historian  of  Norfolk,  is  said  to  have  so  closely 
resembled  Flamsteed,  the  astronomer,  that  Tom 
Martin,  of  Palgrave,  preserved  the  astronomer's 
portrait  for  no  other  reason.  And  Mr.  Walter 
Rye,  in  his  memoir  of  Blomefield  in  '  Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.,'  says  that  a  copy  of  Flamsteed's  portrait 
does  duty  for  the  Rev.  Francis  Blomefield  in  the 
octavo  edition  of  Blomefield's  'Norfolk.'  Is  any 
other  similar  case  known  ?  Surely  one  man's  like- 
ness can  never  fairly  represent  another  man.  We 
know  that  Nature  is  credited  with  the  creation  of 
doubles,  and  one  man  is  sometimes  mistaken  for 
another ;  but  it  is  a  disquieting  reflection  that, 
when  we  believe  we  are  looking  ac  the  picture  of  a 
parson-historian  we  are  really  beholding  a  star- 
>azer.  JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

'  BALERMA.' — I  have  not  been  able  to  procure 
or  see  a  copy  of  the  arrangement  by  Barth^lemon 
rom  which   Mr.  Love  ('  Scottish  Church  Music,' 
).  256)  thinks  this  tune  is  derived  ;  but  a  few  days 
ago  I  purchased  a  pianoforte  arrangement,  which 
may  possibly  interest  your  readers.     The  title  is 
as  follows  :    "  II    Passo    Tempo.     Consisting    of 
•arious  Elegant  and   Interesting  Pieces   for   the 
r*iano  Forte.      Composed   by   Louis  Von  Esch. 
o.  3.    Containing  Durandarte  and  Belerma,  with 
Military  Piece.     London,  printed  and  sold  by 
'reston  at  his  Wholesale  Warehouse,  97,  Strand." 
?here  is  nothing  by  which  I  can  determine,  or 
ven  approximate   the  date  ;  but  the  air  is  the 
dentical  one  which  Mr.  Love  gives  at  the  page 
uoted.     I  can  find   no   composer  of  this  name 
mentioned  in  Grove,   Hawkins,  or  any   musical 
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history  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  may  mention 
that  this  air  is  very  popular  in  the  United  States 
as  a  hymn  tune.  It  is  usually  called  '  Autumn," 
and  attributed  to  a  Spanish  composer  named 
Marechio.  JAS.  WARRINGTON. 

Philadelphia,  U.S. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


INFORMATION  RESPECTING  BOOK  SOUGHT. — A 
book  came  into  my  possession  not  long  since, 
entitled,  "  Comment arii  Rerum  in  Ecclesia  Ges- 
tarum  Maximarumque,  per  totam  Europatn, 
persecutionum  a  Wiclevi  temporibus  ad  hanc 
usque  setate  descriptio.  Autore  Joanne  Foro. 
Anglo.  Argentorati.  Excudebat  Wendelinus 
Rihelius,  Anno  MD.LIIII."  What  is  known  con- 
cerning the  production  of  this  work?  It  is  doubtless 
from  the  pen  of  Fox,  the  well-known  martyrologist ; 
but  I  can  find  no  account  of  it  in  any  of  the  authors 
upon  books  in  my  possession.  MELVILLE. 

BOOTHBY  COAT  OF  ARMS.  —  Between  three 
hundred  and  four  hundred  years  ago  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  Boothby  family,  as  represented  by  the 
present  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  underwent  a  change. 
Can  any  one  inform  me  when  the  change  took 
place,  and  the  cause  of  it  ?  LION'S  PAW. 

EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD. — I  am  anxious  to 
obtain  any  information  respecting  Philip,  third 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  in  1691  married  Lady 
Elizabeth  Saville,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
statesman  Lord  Halifax,  and  was  father  to  the 
great  Lord  Chesterfield.  He  died  in  1726. 

WINIFRED  GARDNER. 

48,  Charles  Street 

BABYLON  AT  CLAPHAM. — In  Rocque's  map  of 
South  London,  1746,  half  way  between  Stockwell 
and  Clapham  Common,  at  what  is  now  the  junction 
of  Bedford  Road  and  Landor  Road  with  the  Clap- 
ham  Road,  is  a  place  marked  "  Babilon."  I  shall 
be  much  obliged  to  any  one  who  will  enlighten 
me  as  to  the  reason  for  this  application  of  the  name. 

JOHN  RANDALL. 

WHEREABOUTS  OF  OLD  WILLS. — Will  some 
reader  do  me  the  favour  to  tell  me  where  I  can  find 
copies  of  the  following  wills,  referred  to  in  old 
deeds  in  my  possession  ?  (1)  Of  Richard  Part- 
ridge, of  Holton,  St.  Mary,  Suffolk,  gent.,  who 
died  Aug.  17,  1727;  (2)  of  Daniel  Partridge,  of 
East  Bergholt,  Suffolk,  afterwards  of  West  Berg- 
holt,  Essex,  afterwards  of  Layham,  Suffolk,  yeoman, 
who  died  Jan.  23,  1739,  his  will  being  dated 
Oct.  1,  1734 ;  and  (3)  of  Nathaniel  Partridge,  of 


Holton,  gent.,  who  was  buried  March  10, 1743,  his 
will  being  dated  July  20, 1739.  I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  to  any  one  who  will  favour  me  with  this 
information,  required  solely  for  genealogical  pur- 
poses. Please  address 

CHARLES  S.  PARTRIDGE. 
Stowmarket,  Suffolk. 

PRIORS  OF  BERMONDSEY. — Has  any  suggestion 
been  made  to  account  for  the  extraordinary 
mortality  of  the  priors  of  Bermondsey  for  the  first 
hundred  or  hundred ,  and  fifty  years  ?  There  was 
almost  every  year  a  new  head,  sometimes  two  new 
ones  in  a  year,  and  the  succession  was  in  most  in- 
stances caused  by  death.  The  priory  was  evidently 
in  very  high  popular  favour.  Was  Bermondsey  a 
swamp;  or  why  was  it  ?  THOS.  WILLIAMS. 

LINES   IN   PARISH   REGISTER.— The  following 
lines  are  from  an  old  parish  register.     I  shall  feel 
obliged  to  any  one  who  will  inform  me  in  what 
parish  it  is  to  be  found,  what  is  the  date  of  the 
entry,  and  whether  the  author  is  known : — 
This  Booke  contains  the  names  of  mortall  men ; 
But  there 's  a  Booke  with  characters  of  golde, 
Not  writ  with  inke,  with  pencil,  or  with  pen, 
Where  God's  elect  for  ever  are  inrolde. 
Tbe  Booke  of  Life  :  where  labor  thou  to  bee 
Before  this  Booke  hath  once  registered  thee. 

FRANCES  BUSHBY. 
Wormley  Bury,  Broxbouine. 

THEODORE  HOOK. — Can  any  one  tell  me  in 
which  of  hi*  works  Theodore  Hook  mentions  the 
Island  of  Mauritius,  of  which  he  was  some  time 
governor?  D.  D.  G. 

D'ARTOIS  :  ADAIR. — When,  during  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789,  the  D'Artois  family,  or  some 
of  its  members,  escaped  to  Ireland,  is  it  true  that 
the  name  of  Adair  was  adopted  by  them  ? 

S.  J.  A.  F. 

TITLE  OF  MAGAZINE  WANTED. — In  vol.  xv. 
No.  xxx.,  June,  1851,  of  a  magazine  or  review, 
evidently  of  a  pronounced  Church  of  England  cha- 
racter, is  an  article  (No.  v.)  on  Sorrow's  '  Lavengro.' 
It  includes  pp.  362-376,  and  the  preceding  article 
is  on  Collingwood's  '  Sermons.'  Can  any  reader  of 
N.  &  Q.'  say  in  what  publication  the  article 
appeared?  JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

WORTH  :  CUTHBERT. — Will  some  one  kindly 
inform  me  as  to  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Edward 
Worth,  Esq.,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  in  Ireland, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  ?  His 
daughter  and  heiress,  Dorothea  Worth,  married 
William  Newenham,  of  Coolnaore,  co.  Cork,  in 
1726.  I  am  very  anxious  also,  to  obtain  informa- 
tion concerning  the  family  of  Cuthbert,  represented 
at  the  present  time  by  Thomas  Cuthbert  Kearney, 
of  Garrettstown,  co.  Cork.  KATHLEEN  WARD. 

Castle  Ward,  Downpatrick. 
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PROPOSAL  FOR  REPRINTING  STOW'S  '  SURVEY 
OF  LONDON.' — I  have  come  into  possession  of  a 
copy  of '  A  New  View  of  London,'  &c.  (1708),  gener- 
ally attributed  to  Hatton.  The  first  volume  (there 
are  two)  has  two  title-pages,  printed  from  the  same 
types  with  the  exception  of  the  publishers'  names, 
which  slightly  differ  ;  but  the  date  on  each  is  the 
same,  1708.  On  the  back  of  one  only  of  these 
titles  is  the  following  : — 

"Advertisement. 

"In  a  short  time  Proposals  will  be  published  for 
Beprinting  Mr.  Stow's  large  Survey  of  London,  improv'd; 
with  very  great  Additions  throughout,  and  illustrated 
with  about  100  large  Copper  Cutts,  viz.,  of  the  City  in 
general,  and  of  the  several  Wards  thereof :  Of  West- 
minster, South wark,  and  all  the  Out- Parts  as  they  now 
are;  and  also  several  Ornamental  Plates  of  Churches, 
and  other  Publick  Buildings,  in  Folio. 

"  Note. — This  Work  has  been  long  preparing,  the  Cutts 
requiting  much  Time  and  great  Expences,  but  they  are 
now  all  finished,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  Undertakers. 

"R.  Chiswell,  at  the  Rose  and  Crown  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard;  A.  and  J.  Churchill,  at  the  Black  Swan  in 
Pater-Noster-Row;  Tho.  Home,  under  the  Royal  Ex- 
change in  Cornhill ;  John  Nicholson,  at  the  King's  Arms 
in  Little  Britain ;  and  R.  Knaplock,  at  the  Bishop's  Head 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard." 

Can  anybody  tell  me  if  this  edition  of  Stow  was 
ever  published  ?  I  can  find  no  trace  of  it.  Stow 
published  his  'Survey'  in  1598  (some  copies  are 
dated  1599),  and  again  in  1603.  Then  followed 
Monday's  in  1618,  Munday  and  Dyson's  in  1633  ; 
and  Strype's  in  1720,  published  by  A.  Churchill, 
J.  Knapton,  R.  Knaplock,  J.  Wathoe,  E.  Home, 
B.  Tooke,  D.  Midwinter,  B.  Cowie,  R.  Robinson, 
and  T.  Ward.  Can  this  be  the  book  meant? 
Two  only  of  the  names  of  the  publishers,  it  will  be 
seen,  are  identical ;  but  twelve  years  seems  a  long 
time  to  have  elapsed  before  the  proposal  was 
carried  out.  A  similar  intention  of  reprinting 
Stow,  if  we  may  trust  Thorns,  was  entertained  by 
the  antiquary  Nichols  ;  but,  though  I  asked  a  ques- 
tion on  the  subject  through  this  journal  some  time 
ago,  I  could  never  learn  whether  he  carried  it  out. 

R.  CLARK. 
Walthamatow. 

HOOPER  AND  PEPIN.— In  Lord  George  Digby's 
'Letters  on  Religion'  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
written  in  1638,  printed  in  1651,  one  Mr.  Hooper 
is  mentioned,  who  had  "  his  pedigree  from  King 
Peppin  "  (pp.  85-6).  Is  such  a  pedigree  known  ? 

W.  C.  B. 

CAPT.  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  H.E.I.C.,  was  drowned, 
1822,  with  Shelley.  Any  clue  to  his  relationship 
to  DAuvergne,  Touchet,  Crane,  Mitchell  (U.S.), 
Biggar,  and  Hearsey  families  will  oblige 

A.  C.  H. 

ARNOLD  :  MANTEL.— Can  any  reader  give  me 
information  respecting  John  Arnold,  born  at  Great 
Warley,  Essex,  1720,  died  March,  1792?  A  few 
of  his  works  are  in  the  British  Museum ;  but  I 


would  like  to  know  more  about  his  other  works, 
also  himself.  Also  of  John  Christian  Mantel, 
organist  of  South  Benfleet,  1730.  WETGHTE. 

SIR  THOMAS  BOND. — This  gentleman,  who  wa 
Comptroller  of  the  Household  to  Queen  Henriett 
Maria,  and  was  created  a  baronet  Oct.  9,  165$ 
was  a  person  of  some  note  in  his  day.     He  wa 
the  eponymus  of  Bond  Street,  and  built  a  hoi 
at    Peckham,    which    seems    to    have    attract 
Evelyn's  fancy,  for  he  twice  paid  it  a  visit,  once 
on  June  12,  1676,  and  again  on  Sept.  23,  168S 
Evelyn  calls  it  a  fine  house,  and  says,  though  on 
fiat,  it  had  a  fine  garden  and  prospect  through  the 
meadows  to  London.    When  did  Sir  Thomas  Bone 
die  ?     Mr.  Wheatley,  in  his  '  Round  about  Picca 
dilly  and  Pall  Mall,'  p.  182,  says  he  was  a  favourit 
of  James  II.,  whom  he  followed  into  exile.   Coui 
hope,  who  spared  no  pains  to  ensure  accuracy, 
says,  in  his  '  Extinct  Baronetage,'  1835,  p.  25,  he 
died  circa  1685.    Very  little  seems  to  be  kno\ 
of  the  history  of  his  family.  The  baronetcy  expire 
in  1767,  on  the  death  of  the  fourth  holder  of  the 
title.  W.  F.  PRIDEADX. 

EMMANUEL  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE  :  ORIGIN  OK 
THE  NAME. — The  register  of  the  college,  compiled 
or  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  William  Bennet, 
Fellow  1773  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Cork  and  of 
Cloyne,  1794),  quoted  in  '  Historical  MSS.,'  vol. 
xxxv.  pt.  i. ,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  name  : — 

"  It  was  customary  with  the  Puritans  at  the  time  of 
the  Foundation  to  begin  their  letters  with  the  word 
Immanuel,  God  with  us.  This  was  the  case  with  many 
known  to  be  intimate  with  the  Pounder.  Our  Founder 
therefore,  intending  his  college  for  a  nursery  of  Puritans, 
gave  us  this  name." 

But  there  is  an  oriel  window  at  St.  Wulstan'a 
Hospital,  Worcester,  an  Emmanuell  window,  ori- 
ginally filled  with  glass  of  Henry  VII.'s  time,  or 
later,  each  diamond  pane  showing  a  scroll  bearing 
this  word,  surmounting  a  chalice  with  an  ear  of 
wheat,  or  a  device  of  that  kind.     A  part  of  this 
glass  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1873,  but  much  still 
remains.  "  Emmanuell "  is  considered  to  have  been 
the  motto  of  the  hospital.    See  "Annals  of  the 
Hospital  of  S.  Wulstan ;  or,  the  Commandery  in 
the  City  of  Worcester,  together  with,"  &c.,  by  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Thomas  Marsh,  B.A.,  &c.,  Wor 
cester,    1890.      Now,    according  to    Dillingham 
Laurence  Chaderton,  the  first  Master  of  Emmanue 
College,  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Bullingham,  c 
Lincoln,  who  was  a  Worcester  man,  and,  bavin 
been  translated,  died  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  157( 
eight  years  before  the  foundation  of  the  college 
I   should   like   to   know  whether  there   are  an 
Puritan   letters    extant    headed    with    the   won 
"  Emmanuel,"  or  any  recorded  to  have  had  tha 
heading.     I  should  also  be  glad  to  learn  whethe 
houses  such  as  St.    Wulstan's  Hospital  usuall; 
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bore  mottoes  ;  or  whether  it  is  only  a  supposition 
that  they  were  so  distinguished. 

S.  ARNOTT,  M.A.  Ernman.  Coll. 

ODIN  OR  WODEN  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
ancestor  of  many  royal  and  noble  houses.  Have 
genealogists  come  to  any  definite  agreement  as  to 
the  date  of  his  appearance  in  Scandinavia  and 
death  ?  A  statement  from  some  competent  autho- 
rity as  to  the  authenticity  or  probability  of  any  of 
the  links  that  continue  Odin's  ancestry  backward 
to  the  legendary  Sceaf  would  be  welcomed  by 
many  in  this  age  of  Viking  researches.  The  fol- 
lowing links  from  an  old  Icelandic  pedigree  are 
amusing.  From  Noah  descend  Japhet,  Javan, 
Zechim,  Oiprus,  Celius.  (The  last  two  are  Love 
and  Heaven,  or  Coelus,  as  we  know  him  in  Greek 
pedigrees.)  Celius  is  father  of  Saturn.  Then 
follows  the  usual  pedigree  from  Saturn  to  poor 
King  Priam,  whose  nameless,  but,  let  us  hope, 
Hecuba-suckled  daughter,  marrying  old  music- 
mouthed  Memnon,  the  Egyptian,  becomes  the 
mother  of  Thor.  Did  our  Viking  father  Odin  go 
on  cruise  round  the  Mediterranean,  sack  Egypt, 
and  impose  on  Priam  by  masquerading  as  Mem- 
non, steal  his  prettiest  daughter,  and  sail  away 
back  to  the  North  a  year  or  two  before  Paris  stole 
Helen  ?  Does  any  Greek  legend  agree  in  any 
way  ]  WOLFRAM. 

DTCE  SOMBRE. — Can  any  reader  of  'N.  &  Q.' 
tell  me  who  was  Dyce  Sombre  ;  and  also  who  was 
the  Begum  Samru  ?  Any  information  about 
either  will  be  of  interest.  M.  S. 

[The  Begum  Samru  was  originally  a  Musalmani 
dancing  girl.  She  married  a  European  adventurer 
named  Keinhardt,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Sombre,  or 
Samru.  He  became  possessed  of  the  district  of  Sardhdna, 
and,  dying,  left  his  property  to  his  widow.  She  adopted 
as  heir  the  son  of  a  Colonel  Dyce.  This  son  was  after- 
wards known  as  Dyce  Sombre.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Lord  St.  Vincent.  A  commission  of  lunacy,  in  August, 
1813,  pronounced  him  of  unsound  mind.  See  Hunter's 
'Gazetteer/  art.  "Meerut  Sirdhana,"  and  Murray's 

*  Handbook  for  India,  "  Meerut  Sirdhana."  J 

DOD  GRILE. — Who  was  the  writer  so  calling 
himself ;  and  what  is  the  exact  title  of  his  book  ? 
It  is,  I  believe,  a  series  of  comic  pieces  for  recita- 
tion, and  bears  some  such  name  as  '  The  Recol- 
lections of  Dod  Grile.'  C.  C.  B. 

[His  name  is  said  to  have  been  Bierce.    He  wrote 

*  Cobwebs  from  an  Empty  Brain.'] 

SHERIFFS  OF  LONDON  IN  1814. — These  were 
Joseph  Leigh,  glover,  and  John  Reay,  vintner. 
Each  received  from  the  City  a  presentation  of  a 
piece  of  plate  value  200Z.  10s.  I  should  be  glad 
of  some  particulars  of  these  sheriffs.  Was  the 
presentation  to  them  in  honour  of  the  peace,  and 
of  the  visit  to  the  City  of  the  Prince  Regent 
and  Allied  Sovereigns  ?  The  Lord  Mayor,  Sir 
William  Domville,  received  a  baronetcy  upon  the 
occasion.  W.  D.  PINK. 


GEOTTO  OP  ANTIPAROS. 
(8ttS.  vii.  128.) 

There  is  an  account  of  this  grotto  in  Salmon's 
'  Modern  History/  third  edition,  1744,  vol.  i.  p.  576. 
The  account  is  about  a  column  (folio)  in  length, 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  full-page  engraving  of  the 
interior  of  the  grotto,  entitled  '  The  Marble  Grotto 
in  the  Island  of  Antiparos.1  Salmon  speaks  of  it 
as 

"  a  grotto,  which  the  Marquis  of  Nointelle  formerly,  and 
of  late  Monsieur  Tournefort,  have  taken  the  pains 
elaborately  to  describe,  as  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities 

in  nature Monsieur  Tournefort tells  us  that  the 

grotto  is  about  forty  fathoms  high,  and  fifty  broad ;  that 
the  roof  is  a  pretty  good  arch,  embellished  with  variety 
of  natural  fretwork,  and  that  in  some  places  they  saw 
bunches  of  grapes,  festoons,  and  lances  of  surprising 
length,  or  something  which  he  apprehended  resembled 
them ;  on  the  right  and  left  were  formed  several  little 
closets  or  cabinets ;  but  among  other  things  there  was  a 
large  pavilion,  formed  by  productions,  which  so  exactly 
represented  the  roots,  branches,  and  heads  of  collyflowers, 
as  if  nature  intended  to  show  how  she  operates  in  the 
vegetation  of  stone.  All  these  figures  are  of  white 
marble,  transparent  and  crystallized,  and  many  of  them 
covered  with  a  white  bark ;  if  you  strike  them  they 
sound  like  copper  ;  there  were  also  several  columns  of 
marble,  planted  like  trunks  of  trees,  on  the  tuft  of  a 
little  rock.  These  stems  of  marble,  says  Monsieur 

Tournefort,  certainly  vegetate In  the    farthermost 

part  of  the  grotto  appeared  a  pyramid,  on  which  the 
Marquis  of  Nointelle  caused  mass  to  be  said  in  the  year 
1673.  It  stands  by  itself,  and  is  about  twenty-four  feet 
high,  adorned  with  several  chapiters  fluted  of  a  dazzling 
whiteness,  as  is  all  the  rest  of  the  grotto.  This  pyramid 
he  thinks  the  finest  plant  of  marble  in  the  world,  for  it 
is  impossible,  he  again  insists,  that  this  should  be  done 
by  the  droppings  of  water ;  it  is  much  more  probable, 
he  conceives,  that  these  congelations,  and  some  others, 
which  hang  downwards  in  the  grotto,  like  monstrous 
isicles,  were  produced  by  vegetation.  The  Marquis  of 
Nointelle,  the  French  Ambassador  to  the  Grand  Seignior, 
passed  the  three  first  days  of  the  Christmas  holidays, 
anno  1673,  in  this  grotto,  being  attended  thither  by  above 
five  hundred  persons,  consisting  of  his  own  retinue,  the 
natives  of  the  island,  or  sea-faring  people." 

Then  follows  some  account  of  the  celebration  of 
the  mass.  There  were  one  hundred  torches  of 
wax,  four  hundred  lamps  which  burnt  night  and 
day ;  when  the  host  was  lifted  twenty-four  patere- 
roes  placed  at  the  entrance  were  fired,  trumpets, 
hautboys,  and  other  instrumental  music  sounding 
at  the  same  time  : — 

"Thus,  says  Tournefort,  the  marquis  consecrated  this 
magnificent  grotto,  and  the  pyramid  above-mentioned 
has  ever  since  been  denominated  the  altar.  The  top  of 
the  mountain  over  this  grotto  is  paved,  as  it  were,  with 
transparent  crystallizations,  like  common  talc." 

Sir  R.  Lambert  Playfair,  in  his  '  Handbook  to 
the  Mediterranean'  (Murray,  1890),  says  the 
grotto  is  "  about  one  and  a  half  bout's  ride  on  ass- 
back  from  the  village ;  but  the  descent  is  extremely 
difficult,  and  can  only  be  managed  by  the  aid  of 
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long  ropes  and  rope-ladders."  He  adds  that  the 
fact  of  the  mais  having  been  celebrated  in  the 
grotto  in  1673  was  inscribed  at  the  base  of  one  oi 
the  stalactite?.  EGBERT  PIERPOINT. 

I  do  not  know  if  MR.  PICKFORD  will  thank  me 
for  referring  him  to  a  scarce  eighteenth  century 
work  in  reply  to  his  query  ;  but  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  Antiparos  and  its  grotto  that  I  know  of  is 
to  be  found  in  the  '  Relation  d'un  Voyage  au 
Levant,'  written  by  Tournefort,  the  famous  French 
botanist,  and  published  in  1717.  It  would  be 
interesting,  by  the  way,  to  know  what  ground  the 
'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica '  has  for  stating  that 
this  grotto  was  known  to  the  ancients.  All 
authorities  on  the  subject,  so  far  as  I  know,  agree 
in  giving  the  credit  of  its  discovery  to  Nointel,  as 
late  as  1673. 

OSWALD  HUNTER  BLAIR,  O.S.B. 
Fort  Augustus. 

For  description  of  this  famous  grotto,  see  the 
Mirror,  1825,  vol.  v.  pp.  137-8,  with  wood  en- 
graving, and  an  extract  from  Dr.  Clarke,  who 
visited  it  in  1802.  C.  H.  STEPHENSON. 

64,  Kew  Read,  Birkdale. 


JACOBITES,  1715,  1745  (8th  S.  vii.  128).— Has 
your  correspondent  referred  to  19  George  III. 
c.  26,  which  contains  a  list  of  the  persons  attainted 
"of  high  treason,  if  they  shall  not  render  them- 
selves to  one  of  his  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace 
on  or  before  July  12, 1746,  and  subject  themselves 
to  justice  "  ?  Again,  the  Scots  Magazine  for  1747, 
ix.  64,  gave  : — 

"  A  list  ef  the  persons  attainted  and  adjudged  to  be 
guilty  of  high  treason  in  Great  Britain  since  the  24th 
June,  1745,  taken  mostly  from  a  list  dated  Exchequer- 
Chamber,  Edinburgh,  Sept.  24,  1647,  and  spelled  and 
designed  as  in  it." 

See  also  the  Scottish  Antiquary;  or,  Northern 
Notes  and  Queries,  vi.  25,  27,  54,  159.  The 
late  MR.  EDWARD  SOLLY,  an  old  and  valued 
correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  gives  in  6th  S.  i.  323 
the  names  of  a  few  prisoners  executed  in  1746, 
and  states  that  much  information  will  be  found 
in  the  Scots  Magazine,  the  London  Magazine,  and 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1745  and  the  two 
following  years.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1746  (possibly 
also  of  1747)  are  various  lists  of  those  tried  and 
those  executed.  I  find  elsewhere  the  names  of 
those  against  whom,  at  Carlisle,  the  Grand  Jury 
found  true  bills,  but  there  is  no  Hearsey  amongst 
them.  There  were  also  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
who  accepted  transportation  in  lieu  of  trial,  whose 
names  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Y.  Y. 

JEWS-HARP = JAWS-HARP  (8th  S.  vii.  88, 158). 
•—There  is  another  name  by  which  this  little 


instrument  is  known,  that  has  not  yet  been  men- 
tioned. I  find  it  in  the  '  Teesdale  Glossary.' 
This  is  gew-gaw  =  "  a  musical  instrument,  called 
the  Jews-harp."  A  reference  is  made  to  gu- 
gaw  in  the  '  Promptorium  Parvulorum,'  1843,  i. 
218.  The  word  is  also  to  be  found  in  Johnson's 
'  Dictionary '  (1827).  In  Yorkshire  the  same 
word  has  a  vogue,  but  is  in  a  Yorkshire  glossary 
given  as  gew-gow.  May  not  jaws-harp  be  derived 
from  either  one  of  these  names  1  Gew-gaw  might 
have  conceivably  given  rise  thereto. 

MR.  RATCLIFFE  will  find  a  note  on  the  "  Jews- 
harp  "  in  Hone's  '  Table  Book.'  There  is  also  aa 
article  in  Household  Words,  vol.  viii.,  1854,  which 
has  something  to  say  about  the  instrument.  Here 
will  also  be  learnt  something  of  the  two  most 
celebrated  players  of  the  little  instrument,  namely, 
M.  Koch  and  M.  Ealenstein.  The  latter  was,  by 
all  accounts,  an  exceedingly  clever  player. 

C.  P.  HALB. 

In  the  north  here  and  in  Scotland  this  is  known 
as  a  trump  or  gew-gaw  (both  g's  hard).  Jamieson 
says  as  to  the  latter,  "  perhaps  only  a  generic  sort 
of  designation,  expressive  of  contempt,"  whilst 
Atkinson,  in  his  '  Glossary  of  the  Cleveland  Dia- 
lect,' derives  it  from  O.N.  and  Sw.  giga,  and  adds  r 
"  Sir  Thomas  Brown  states  that  a  brass  Jews- harp, 
richly  gilded,  was  found  in  an  ancient  Norwegian 
urn.  If  so,  Sutherland  may  be  indebted  to  the 
Norwegians  for  its  favourite,  almost  national 
instrument"  ('Notes  of  Travel  in  I860,'  p.  151), 
The  sound  being  produced  by  the  vibration  of  a 
steel  spring,  called  the  "tongue,"  the  moving  spirit 
in  any  piece  of  business  is  sometimes  culled  the 
"  tongue  of  the  trump."  At  one  time  hardly  a 
country  lad  but  had  a  trump  in  his  pocket  ;  but, 
with  many  old  things,  it  is  gradually  disappearing. 

G.  H.  THOMPSON. 
AInwick. 

A  manufacturer  of  this  instrument  in  Birming- 
ham, who  turns  out  thousands  of  grosses  annually. 
labels  them  "  Irish  Harps  ";  every  schoolboy  knows 
them  by  the  name  of  trump;  vendors  designate 
them  Jews-harps.  Dr.  Cobbam  Brewer  tells  us 
they  were  "  called  by  Bacon  jeu-trompe,  by  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  jew-trump,  by  Hakluyt  jew's- 
barp."  Pepys  heard  a  "  Jew's-trump"  among  the 
diversions  of  "Foxhall,"  May  28,  1667.  From 
Hone's  'Table  Book,'  pt.  ii.,  I  take  this  extract : 

"The  Jews  trump,  or  as  it  is  more  generally  pro- 
nounced a  Jew  trump,  seems  to  take  its  name  from  tb 
nation  of  the  Jews,  and  its  vulgarly  believed  to  be  on 
of  their  instruments  of  music.     Dr.  Littleton  renders 
Jews-trump  by  Sistrum  Judaicum.    But  there  is  not 
any  such  musical  instrument  as  this  described  by  the 
authors  that  treat  of  Jewish  music.    In  short  this  instru- 
ment is  a  mere  boy's  plaything,  and  incapable  of  itsel 
of  being  joined  with  either  a  voice,  or  any  other  instru- 
ment.   The  present  orthography  seems  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  French,  jeu-lrump,  a  trump  to  play  with ;  and  i 
the  Belgic  or  Low  Dutch,  from  whence  comes  many 
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our  toys,  a  trump  is  a  rattle  for  children.  Sometimes 
they  will  call  it  a  Jews  Harp ;  and  another  etymon  given 
to  it,  is  Jaws  Harp,  because  the  place  where  it  is  played 
upon  is  between  the  jaws.  It  is  an  instrument  used  in 
St.  Kilda  (Martin,  p.  73)."—  P.  31. 

W.  A.  HENDERSON. 
Dublin. 

GRIPPE  :  GRIP  :  GRIPPAL  (7th  S.  xii.  465  ;  8th 
S.  i.  30,  132). — The  recent  recrudescence  of  the 
influenza  has  rearoused  in  various  quarters  the 
suggestion  that  the  grip  would  be  a  more  fitting 
term  for  the  complaint.  In  a  previous  contribution 
to  '  N.  &  Q.'  on  the  point,  it  was  noted  from  a 
French  journal  that  the  credit  for  first  applying 
la  grippe  to  the  influenza  was  given  to  Louis  XV. 
with  the  date  1743  ;  but  there  was  no  suggestion 
as  to  when  the  term  was  Anglicized.  1  find, 
however,  in  the  Times  for  March  29,  1833,  a  refer- 
ence to  "  the  griep  or  influenza." 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

"CALIBRE"  (8l!l  S.  vii.  67,  177).— Another 
variant  of  this  word  is  "callipers"  or  "calipers  " 
(calliper  or  caliper  compasses). 

F.  E.  A.  GASC. 

A  PIONEER  NEWSPAPER  (8th  S.  vi.  25,  154,  234> 
418). — The  printer  of  the  Stamford  Post  I  do  not 
think  was  Francis  Howgrave,  subsequently  the 
printer  of  the  Stamford  Mercury.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Hall,  June  4,  1715,  Francis  Howgrave, 
apothecary,  on  payment  of  251.  to  the  Chamber- 
lain (Mr.  Wm.  Smith)  for  the  use  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  giving  security,  &c. ,  took  up  his  freedom. 
On  reference  to  dates  named  by  MR.  Jos.  PHILLIPS, 
it  is  evident  that  the  printer's  name  must,  as  yet, 
remain  a  moot  question.  JUSTIN  SIMPSON. 

Stamford. 

FLOWER-LORE  (8t6  S.  vii.  148). — ERLINE  may, 
perhaps,  find  the  following  of  assistance  :  Folkard's 
'  Plant-lore  :  Legends  and  Lyrics,'  1884  (Low); 
Thiselton  Dyer's  'The  Folk-lore  of  Plants,'  1889 
(Chatto) ;  '  The  Teachings  of  Flowers '  (legendary, 
symbolic,  &c.),  1879  (Bell).  Among  foreign  works 
on  kindred  subjects  are  De  Gubernatis's  '  Mytho- 
logie  des  Plantes'  (1882),  Mannhardt's  '  Wald- 
und  Feld-  Kulte'  (1876);  Von  Strantz's  'Die 
Blumen  in  Sage  und  Geschichte'  (1875).  But  I 
do  not  fancy  that  any  of  the  latter  have  been 
translated.  OSWALD  HUNTER  BLAIR,  O.S.B. 

Fort  Augustus,  N.B. 

The  largest,  most  comprehensive,  and  best- 
arranged  work  on  this  subject  known  to  me  is 
Folkard's  '  Plant-Lore '  (London,  1884),  the  second 
part  of  which  is  "  An  Encyclopaedia"  of  plants,  an 
arrangement  which  greatly  facilitates  reference. 
Mr.  Folkard  confesses  his  indebtedness  to  Prof. 
De  Gubernatis,  from  whose  '  Mythologie  des 
Plantes'  he  has  taken  the  greater  part  of  the 
continental  and  Indian  lore  which  give  his  book 


a  peculiar  value  to  English  readers.  Other  books 
that  might  be  named  are  Canon  Ellacombe's 
'Plant- lore  and  Garden  Craft  of  Shakespeare,' 
and  the  more  recent  compilation  of  Mr.  Thiselton 
Dyer.  Mr.  Folkard  gives  a  very  long  list  of 
authorities,  which  your  correspondent  should  con- 
sult. C.  C.  B. 

The  tenth  book  of  "Polyhistor  Symbolicus :  Elec- 
torum  Symbolorum  et  Parabolarum  Historicarurrt 
Stromata  xii.  Libris  Complectens,"  by  N.  Caus- 
sinus,  Par.,  1547,  has  for  its  title  "  Plantee." 

ED.  MARSHALL, 

If  ERLINE  will  send  me  his  name  and  address, 
I  will  be  pleased  to  send  him  a  copy  of  a  work  on 
the  above  subject.  R.  McCASKiE. 

110,  Iverson  Road,  N.W. 

LATIN  AUTHOR  (8">  S.  vii.  208).  —  Rudolph 
Agricola,  whose  4  Logicke '  was  at  one  time  a 
popular  book,  was  a  well-known  scholar  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  was  born  at  Baffle,  near 
Groningen,  in  Friesland,  in  1443,  and  died  at 
Heidelberg  in  1485.  His  real  name  was  Rolef 
Huysmann,  which  he  Latinized  after  the  fashion 
of  the  times.  A  notice  of  him  and  his  writings 
will  be  found  in  all  biographical  dictionaries  of  any 
note.  His  reputation  as  a  philosopher  rests  chiefly 
on  his  work  on  logic,  'De  Inventione  Dialectica,' 
which  went  through  many  editions  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  the  life  of  Agricola  by  Dr.  Leonhardt 
Schmitz,  in  the  '  Biographical  Dictionary '  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  it 
is  stated  to  have  been  printed  at  Cologne  in  1474. 
This  is  certainly  an  error  ;  the  earliest  edition  was 
(almost  certainly)  that  given  by  Thierry  Martens 
at  Louvain  in  1515.  RICHARD  C.  CHRISTIE. 

The  Agricola  is  Rudolph  Agricola,  1443-85. 
His  name  occurs  in  every  biographical  dictionary 
of  importance.  '  He  was  much  praised  by  Erasmus. 
His  'Dialectics'  were  in  use  at  Cambridge  by 
direction  of  Henry  VIII.  There  is  his  life  by 
Tresling,  'Vita  et  Merita  R.  Agricolae,'  Gron., 
1830.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

CHELSEA  TO  WESTMINSTER  IN  1758 :  GROSVENOR 
FAMILY  (8"1  S.  v.  385,  435  ;  vi.  177, 455  ;  vii.  55).— 
I  must  apologize  to  MR.  PHILIP  NORMAN  for  a  slip  of 
the  pen,  a  feature  in  my  communications  to  'N.  &Q. ' 
that  the  impossibility  of  revising  proofs  renders,  I 
fear,  much  too  common.  Having  my  head  full  of 
Bourdon  House,  I  inadvertently  wrote  Bourdon 
Farm  instead  of  Ebury  Farm,  which  is  said  to 
have  contained  430  acres*  of  lammas  land,  leased 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  at  211.  per  annum.  It  was 
the  lease  of  this  land,  in  the  parishes  of  St. 
Martin's-in-the-Fields  and  St.  Margaret's,  West- 


*  The  extent  of  this  farm  may  be  judged  by  com- 
parison  with  Hyde  Park,  which  contains  under  400  acres. 
Regent's  Park  contains  about  470  acres. 
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minster,  which  gave  rise  to  the  lammas  disturbances 
in  1592,  which  are  recorded  by  Stow,  and  of  which 
a  popular  account  was  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor  in  his  'Leicester  Square,'  pp.  14-20.  As 
regards  Bourdon  Hcuse  I  am,  like  MR.  NORMAN, 
in  the  position  of  an  inquirer.  That  it  was  the 
early  home  of  Mary  Davies  is  certainly,  as  yet, 
nothing  more  than  a  tradition.  I  am  in  hopes 
that  MR.  NORMAN'S  investigations  will  throw 
further  light  upon  the  subject. 

Included  amongst  the  lammas  lands  was  "  the 
Neat  of  108  acres,"  and  this  leads  me  to  say  that 
while  NEMO'S  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
Neat-houses  is  a  rational  one,  it  can  no  more  be 
regarded  as  conclusive  than  his  opinion  that 
market-gardens  only  existed  on  the  Battersea  bank 
of  the  Thames.  Larwood's  '  History  of  Signboards ' 
is  written  for  the  general  reader,  and  has  no  pre- 
tensions to  authority,  but  it  contains  the  results  of 
a  large  mass  of  miscellaneous  reading,  and  the 
following  extract,  which  bears  upon  the  point  in 
question,  may,  therefore,  be  worth  quotation  : — 

"  In  1592,  [the  manor  of]  Neyte  (though  it  still  had  a 
moat  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.),  had  dwindled  down 
to  the  proportions  of  'a  farm,'  and  thus  it  is  described  in 
the  particulars  of  a  dispute  laid  in  that  year  before  Lord 
Burleigh.  After  the  Restoration  it  became  a  tea-garden 
and  cockney  pleasure-resort,  under  the  name  of  the  Neat 
Houses,  and  the  first  well-known  character  we  meet  in 
it,  is  merry  gossip  Pepys,  who  tells  us  that  on  August  1, 
1667,  after  the  play,  he  went  into  the  green-room  or 
some  such  place,  and  spoke  with  Mrs.  Knipp  (a  pretty 
actress  and  particular  friend  of  Master  P.).  Thence  he 
went  with  her  and  Mrs.  Pepys  to  the  Neat  Houses, '  and 
there,'  quoth  Pepys, '  in  a  box  in  a  tree  we  sat  and  sang, 
and  talked  and  eat;  my  wife,'  adds  the  naughty  little 
man,  'out  of  humour,  as  she  always  is  when  this  woman 
is  by.'  The  Neat  Houses  were  still  extant  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  They  stood  on  the  site  of 
St.  George's  Row,  Warwick  Street,  Pimlico.  In  front  of 
them,  reaching  to  the  river  side,  on  the  area  now 
bounded  by  the  Chelsea  Water  Works,  Besshorough 
Gardens,  and  Warwick  Street  (then  called  Willow  Walk) 
were  the  Neat  Gardens,  which  used  to  supply  the  markets 
of  London  with  asparagus,  artichokes,  cauliflowers,  and 
other  vegetables.  The  whole  of  this  was  swept  away 
and  covered  with  houses,  by  the  building  of  Pimlico  and 
South  Belgravia."— « London  Parks,'  ii.  5. 

Dapperwit,  in  Wycherley's  '  Love  in  a  Wood,' 
1671,  iii.  2,  asks  Miss  Lucy  if  she  can  have  the 
heart  to  say  that  she  will  never  more  break  a 
cheese-cake  with  him  at  New  Spring  Garden 
(Vauxhall),  the  Neat  House,  or  Chelsea;  and' the 
Neat  House  will  also  be  remembered  as  the  place 
where  Mistress  Eleanor  Gwyn,  the  elder,  met 
with  a  watery  death,  as  recorded  in  a  veracious 
pamphlet  published  on  the  occasion. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 
Jaipur,  Rajputana. 

SIR  ANTHONY  DENTON,  1615  (8th  S.  vii.  48).— 
Foster  gives  "  Denton,  Anthony,  of  Middlesex,  gent, 
Brazenose  Coll.,  matric-entry  under  date  8  Dec., 
1578,  aged  18 ;  of  the  Middle  Temple  1581,  late 


of  New  Inn,  as  son  and  heir  of  William  of  Stede- 
ham,  Suffolk,  gent."  But  Stedham  is  in  Sussex  ; 
and  that  Sir  Anthony  hailed  from  that  county  is 
borne  out  by  a  licence  from  Bishop  London  Feb.  14, 
1589/90,  for  the  marriage  of  "  Edward  Lawrence 
gent,  and  Margaret  Denton  spr  of  the  City  of 
London  daughter  of  William  Denton  late  of  Sted- 
ham co.  Sussex  Esq.  decd  General  Licence."  Sir 
Anthony  was  knighted  at  Whitehall  July  23, 1603, 
before  the  king's  coronation.  His  family  appears 
to  have  been  distinct  from  that  of  the  Dentons  of 
Hillesden.  C.  E.  GILDERSOME-DICKINSON. 

ELIZABETHAN  MILES  (8th  S.  vii.  206). — The 
length  of  a  mile  in  England  was  not  formerly  a 
uniform  measure  of  distance.  Prof.  De  Morgan, 
in  his  article  u  Mile,"  in  the  '  Penny  Cyclopaedia,' 
discussed  the  question,  and  showed  that  the  old 
English  mile  was  half  as  long  again  as  the  statute 
mile.  The  ancient  Scottish  mile  was  1,984  yards, 
and  the  Irish  mile  2,240  yards. 

By  the  35  Elizabeth,  c.  6  (1593),  it  was  enacted 
that  the  mile  in  England  should  consist  of  eight 
furlongs  of  forty  lugs  or  poles  of  sixteen  and  a  half 
feet  each,  which  is  1,760  yards.  The  length  of  a 
mile  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world  wilt  be 
found  in  '  Measures,  Weights,  and  Moneys  of  all 
Nations,'  by  the  late  W.  S.  B.  Woolhouse, 
F.R.A.S.,  London,  1881. 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMA. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

So  far  as  the  county  of  Kent  is  concerned,  the 
mile  was  certainly  longer  than  the  statute  mile, 
and  was  officially  recognized  as  longer.  In  1633 
the  Mayor  and  Jurats  of  Dover  wrote  to  Sir 
Edward  Dering,  Lieutenant  of  Dover  Castle  and 
the  Cinque  Ports,  complaining  of  the  extra  charges 
exacted  by  the  postmen,  saying  that  the  hackney- 
men  of  Dover  and  Canterbury  had  measured  the 
highway  between  those  two  places,  and  had  set  up 
posts  at  every  mile  end,  and  expressed  the  same 
to  be  fifteen  miles  and  a  quarter,  since  which  time 
they  demand  3s.  9d.  for  every  horse  hire,  which  is 
9d.  more  than  the  ordinary  rate  ('State  Papers, 
Domestic,  Charles  I.,'  vol.  ccxxxviii.,  May  13, 
1633).  Sir  Edward  Dering,  in  forwarding  the 
complaint  to  William  Trumbull,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Council,  explains  that,  Kentish  miles  being  longer 
than  in  some  places,  the  allowance  has  been  3d.  per 
mile,  although  in  some  other  places  but  2kd. 
(ibid.,  vol.  ccxxxix.,  May  24).  In  fact,  I  have 
seen  on  an  old  map  of  Kent  three  scales  :  one  geo- 
graphical miles,  one  Kentish  miles,  and  one 
common  miles.  AYEAHR. 

MARRIAGES  IN  MAY  (8th  S.  vii.  227). — It  has 
occasionally  been  attempted,  at  least  in  Scotland, 
to  trace  the  notion  that  May  marriages  are  un- 
lucky to  the  fact  that  the  marriage  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  to  Bothwell — a  typically  ill-omened  union 
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— took  place  on  the  15th  of  that  month.  The 
superstition,  however,  is  certainly  of  much  older 
origin,  dating,  probably,  as  far  back  as  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Lemuralia,  the  festival  in  honour  of 
departed  souls  held  at  Rome  from  the  9th  to  the 
13th  of  May.  Marriages  celebrated  during  these 
days,  and,  indeed,  during  the  whole  of  the  month, 
were  proverbially  unlucky.  "  Mense  malas  Maio 
nubere  vulgus  ait,"  as  Ovid  has  it  ('  Fasti,' v.  490); 
and  he  adds  that  she  who  marries  during  this  season 
will  soon  cease — either  through  death  or  divorce — 
to  be  called  a  wife. 

The  objection  to  marriages  in  May  is,  I  fancy, 
stronger  and  more  prevalent  in  Scotland  than  in 
England  :  it  would  be  curious  to  know  why.  I 
have  known  it  seriously  maintained  by  persons  of 
education  and  culture,  who  were  quite  unable  to 
assign  a  reason  for  their  sentiment. 

OSWALD  HUNTER  BLAIR,  O.S.B. 

Fort  Augustus,  N.B. 

Plutarch  asked  this  question  long  ago  in  his 
*  Roman  Questions  '  (No.  86),  and  offered  various 
solutions.  The  origin  of  the  superstition  was  asked 
in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S.  v.  429,  and  at  p.  35  of  the 
following  volume  many  references  were  given  to 
folk-lore  and  other  publications  bearing  upon  the 
subject.  See  also  Folk-lore  Record,  v.  50,  and 
Folk-lore  Journal,  i.  157  ;  v.  210. 

G.  L.  APPERSON. 

Wimbledon. 

Marriage  in  May  has  been  considered  unlucky 
aiace  Ovid's  day.  See  'Fasti,'  book  v.  487, 
quoted  at  p.  187  of  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer's  *  English 
Folk-lore.'  The  superstition  has  also  been  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  that  the  Church  forbids  marriage 
between  Rogation  and  Whitsunday,  and  there  is  a 
well-known  rhyme  which  runs  : — 

Advent  marriages  doth  deny, 
Hilary  gives  thee  liberty ; 
Septuagesima  says  thee  nay, 
Eight  days  from  Easter  says  you  may, 
Rogation  bids  thee  to  contain, 
But  Trinity  sets  thee  free  again. 

C.  C.  B. 

The  idea  is  of  considerable,  if  not  exactly  respect- 
able, antiquity ;  for 

Si  te  proverbia  tangunt, 
Mense  malas  Maio  nubere  vulgus  ait. 

Ovid, 'Fasti,' v.  489-90. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

This  was  a  superstition  of  long  standing  even  in 
Ovid's  time,  and  at  the  present  day  the  belief  is 
that  "  of  the  marriages  in  May,  the  bairns  die  of 
decay."  See  Brand's  'Popular  Antiquities,' 
Chambers's  'Book  of  Days,'  Henderson's  'Folk- 
lore of  the  Northern  Counties,'  Dr.  Brewer's  '  Dic- 
tionary of  Phrase  and  Fable,'  Napier's  *  Folk-lore 
of  the  West  of  Scotland,'  Wood's  '  Wedding  Day 
in  all  Ages  and  Countries,'  Jeaffreson's  '  Brides 


and  Bridals';  and,  lastly,  'N.  &  Q.,'  1"  S.  i.  467  ; 
ii.  52 ;  6th  S.  v.  429  ;  vi.  35,  157. 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

THACKERAY  (8th  S.  vii.  247).— Refer  to  '  Mis- 
cellanies,' 'Tremendous  Adventures  of  Major 
Gahagan,'  chap.  iv.  "  The  Indian  Camp."  This,  it 
will  be  seen,  was  Holkar's  camp.  E.  H.  C, 

REEVE  (8th  S.  vii.  87,  172).— One  John  Reeve 
(actor)  was  in  Praed's  Bank  originally. 

A.  C.  H. 

THE  OLDEST  INN  IN  ENGLAND  (8th  S.  vii.  225). 
— In  Pugin's  '  Contrasts  of  Architecture '  the  front 
of  the  "  Angel  Inn,"  at  Glastonbury,  is  given  aa 
a  genuine  fourteenth  century  specimen.  Crosby 
Hall  in  London,  and  John  Hall's  at  Salisbury,  have 
a  common  defect,  being  but  back  fragments,  not 
abutting  on  the  street.  But  I  doubt  whether  the 
latter  is  even  the  oldest  in  "New  Sarum,"  the 
only  English  city  whose  earliest  arches  are  pointed. 
Awdley  House,  adjoining  Crane  Bridge,  is  of  older 
style,  and  contains  no  brick.  There  is  (or  was 
twenty  years  ago)  a  farmhouse  called  Godlingstone, 
on  the  south  slope  of  the  chalk  ridge  between 
Studland  and  Swanage,  with  a  doorway  or  two  of 
thirteenth  century  stonework.  But  the  Jew's 
house  at  Lincoln,  the  only  one  prior  to  pointed 
arches,  necessarily  antedates  all  except  castles. 

E.  L.  G. 

The  waterside  house,  though  now  an  inn,  was 
clearly  never  built  for  an  inn  or  for  a  private 
dwelling-house.  It  stands  some  500  or  600  yards 
south-west  of  the  old  Abbey,  and  is  octangular  in 
plan.  The  lower  part,  if  I  remember  right,  shows 
marks  of  venerable  antiquity,  but  the  upper  part 
is  more  recent  It  was  probably  the  boat-house  of 
the  abbot  and  his  brethren.  Such,  at  least,  was 
the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  as 
expressed  by  him  to  me  when,  thirty  years  or 
more  ago,  I  first  visited  it  in  his  company. 

E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 

HICKT  FAMILY,  OF  ENNIS,  co.  CLARE  (8th  S. 
vii.  227).— Capt.  Charles  Augustus  de  Ruvignes 
(de  jure  sixth  Marquis  de  Ruvignes  and  Raineval), 
of  the  20th  Light  Dragoons,  married  at  Ennis,  on 
January  6,  1818,  a  Miss  Mary  Anne  Hicky,  or 

Hecky,  daughter  of  Hicky,  or  Hecky,  of 

Ennis,  co.  Clare ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  find 
a  pedigree  of  that  family,  and  I  believe  the  name 
is  no  longer  found  in  Ennis.  The  late  Miss 
Mac  Murrough,  of  Dublin,  who,  at  the  time  of  her 
death  in  1888,  was  compiling  a  work  on  Irish 
genealogies,  made  several  inquiries  concerning  this 
family  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  she  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  obtaining  any  information.  Capt.  de 
Ruvignes,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the  Marquis 
de  Ruvigny  who  settled  in  England  after  the 
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Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  was  J.P.  for 
Ennis  and  colonel  of  the  Clare  Militia.  He  died 
in  Ennis,  April  13,  1843,  without  surviving  issue, 
his  wife  having  predeceased  him  about  1837. 

H. 

LYON'S  INN  (8th  S.  vii.  246).— The  whole  site  of 
that  place  is  covered  by  the  Globe  Theatre.  The 
three  streets  enclosing  the  block  are  Wych  Street, 
Holywell  Street,  and  Newcastle  Street.  There 
was  no  connexion  with  Chancery  Lane. 

E.  L.  G. 

SOURCE  OF  QUOTATION  (8th  S.  vii.  107). — There 
is  a  similar  old  and  popular  proverb  in  German  : 
"Es  ist  dafiir  gesorgt,  dass  die  Eaume  nicht  in 
den  Himmel  wachsen."  This  proverb  was  used 
before  Goethe,  and  seems  to  allude,  by  way  of 
irony,  to  the  world-tree,  Yggdrasill  of  the  Old-Norse 
Edda,  whose  summit  was  said  to  reach  up  to 
heaven.  H.  KRESS. 

Oxford. 

BURIAL  CUSTOM  (8th  S.  vi.  487;  vii.  36, 113).— I 
have  been  watching  this  correspondence  anxiously  to 
see  if  any  reference  was  made  to  a  blood-curdling 
book  I  read  as  a  boy,  entitled '  Varney  the  Vampire.' 
I  know  not  by  whom  it  was  written,  but  it  made  a 
great  impression  on  my  imagination,  aided  by  the 
weird  illustrations  which  accompanied  it.  As  well 
as  I  can  remember  the  theory  expounded,  it  was 
that  the  rays  of  the  new  moon  shining  on  a  dead 
body  would  bring  it  to  life  with  the  instincts  of  a 
vampire,  that  it  would  then  seek  to  prolong  its 
wretched  existence  by  sucking  the  life-blood  of 
others  (preferably  young  and  beautiful  maidens), 
and  that  these,  in  their  turn,  would  become  vam- 
pires. I  remember  no  more.  Is  the  book  scarce  ? 
I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  it  for  nearly  forty  years, 
nor  do  I  ever  find  it  named  in  catalogues.  * 

WALTER  HAMILTON. 

Allow  me  to  mention  a  pamphlet  called  the 
'  Vampyre '  (sic),  a  tale  written  by  Dr.  Polidori, 
dated  March  27,  1819,  the  preface  to  which  con- 
tains a  long  account  of  "  this  superstition  upon 
which  the  tale  is  founded,  and  said  to  be  very 
general  in  the  East."  At  one  time  the  tale  was 
attributed  to  Lord  Byron,  and  the  story  went  that 
he  and  Mrs.  Shelley  had  vied  with  each  other  in 
attempting  to  write  the  most  dreadful  story,  the 
outcome  of  which  on  her  part  was  '  Frankenstein  ; 
or,  the  Modern  Prometheus,' and  on  his  the  'Vam- 
pyre.' One  of  the  best  accounts  of  vampires 
is  in  '  Letters  on  the  Truths  contained  in  Popular 
Superstitions,'  by  the  late  Dr.  Herbert  Mayo. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  a  germ  of  the  idea  of  vam- 
pirism in  the  account  of  Amine  and  the  ghoule 
which  we  used  to  read  in  our  childhood  in  the 
'Arabian  Nights.' 

The  popular  idea  seems  to  have  associated  with 
vampires  bats,  which  in  the  tropics  and  in 


Australia  grow   to   a  very  large    size,  measuring 

sometimes  nearly  two  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 

wings.     Sir  Walter  Scott  has  the  following  allusion 

to  the  superstition  in  'Rokeby';  a  passage  cited 

by  Whately,  in  his  '  Rhetoric,"  as  an  instance  of  ao 

analogical  metaphor  (pt.  iii.  c.  ii.  §  3) : — 

For  like  the  bat  of  Indian  brak  es, 

Her  pinions  fan  the  wound  she  make?, 

And  soothing  thus  the  dreamer's  pain, 

She  drinks  the  life-blood  from  the  vein. 

And  Lord  Byron,  in  the  '  Giaour,'  notes  it : — 
But  first  on  earth,  as  Vampyre  sent, 
Thy  corse  shall  from  its  tomb  be  rent ; 
Then  ghastly  haunt  the  native  place 
And  suck  the  blood  of  all  tby  race. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  some  parts  of 
South  America  vampire  bats,  whose  sole  food 
seems  to  be  blood,  are  very  numerous.  Domestic- 
animals  suffer  greatly  from  their  attacks,  and 
instances  are  known  of  their  attacking  men  whilst 
sleeping  in  the  open  air. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

In  an  interesting  little  volume  published  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  on  'Remarkable  Delusions,' 
I  find  the  following  notice  of  "  Vampyrism '': — 

"  A  vampyre  was  represented  as  a  dead  man,  quickened 
by  magical  processes  into  supernatural  life,  which  was- 
sustained  by  preying  upon  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  The 
Greek  Christians  appear  to  have  been  specially  addicted 
to  this  delusion,  and  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  as 
in  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  such  superstitions  were  pre- 
valent even  during  the  last  century.  To  such  an  extent 
did  credulity  on  this  subject  prevail,  that  not  only  were 
vampyres  imagined  in  every  district,  but  assemblies  of 
soldiers  and  ecclesiastics  gravely  met  to  deliberate  how 
the  enormity  could  be  stayed.  One  mode  of  discovering 
a  vampyre  was  to  pace  a  jet-black  horse  up  and  down 
the  churchyard  between  the  graves.  If  the  animal 
turned  restive,  and  refuged  to  proceed,  it  was  concluded 
that  a  vampyre  existed  somewhere  in  the  vicinity." 

0.  P.  HALE. 

NINE  OF  DIAMONDS  =  CURSE  OF  SCOTLAND  (8th 
S.  vi.  185). — In  reply  to  MR.  R.  PIERPOINT,  the 
arms  of  Campbell  of  Schaw field  and  Skipness  are 
matriculated  as  Gyronny  of  eight  or  and  sable, 
within  a  bordure  engrailed  of  the  first  charged 
with  eight  crescents  of  the  second.  The  arms  of 
Dalrymple,  Earl  of  Stair,  are  Or,  on  a  saltire  azure 
nine  lozenges  of  the  first — a  St.  Andrew's  cross  of 
diamonds.  FKSS  CHECQDY. 


THOMAS  MARTIN,  OF  PALGRAVB  (8th  S.  vi. 
468,  514  ;  vii.  92,  230).— I  should  think  Thomas 
Martin  would  be  capable  of  marrying  a  widow  for 
the  sake  of  an  archaeological  library,  for  he  cannot 
have  scrupled  to  be  very  late  for  church  in  order  to 
look  at  a  ruin.  In  a  volume  of  his  MS.  Cburcb 
Notes,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cullum,  of  Hard- 
wick,  is  a  note  (copied  into  Davy's  Suffolk  MS.) 
saying  that,  when  riding  from  Halesworth  to  preach 
at  Wenhaston,  he  caught  sight  of  the  ruin  of  a 
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-small  chapel  in  the  middle  of  a  field  ;  visited 
examined,  sketched  it,  and  made  a  fairly  accurate 
plan.  He  must  have  spent  an  hour  at  "Mell'i 
Chapel."  It  is  not  surprising,  for  the  ruin  is  tha 
of  a  tiny  Norman  chapel,  the  walls  continuous  a 
their  bases,  and  rising  to  9  ft.  high  in  the  nave 
with  round  chancel  arch  and  8  ft.  of  screen  wal 
above.  Until,  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Trans 
actions  of  the  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology 
I  described  the  ruin,  and  related  what  can  be  dis- 
covered of  its  curious  story,  Martin's  MS.  descrip- 
tion was  the  only  existing  account  of  the  ruin. 
Only  the  fact  of  its  existence  and  dedication  to 
St.  Margaret  had  been  stated  in  print.  It  may 
interest  archaeologists  to  know  that  two  of  the  MS. 
volumes  of  Martin's  Church  Notes  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Cullum,  and  the  third  in  that  oi 
Mr.  F.  A.  Crisp,  of  Denmark  Hill.  The  more 
important  notes  are  included  in  Davy's  MS. 
volumes  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  19080,  &c.). 

W.  R.  GOWERS. 
Queen  Anne  Street. 

TOMB  OF  SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH  (8th  S.  vii. 
105). — It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  before 
troubling  you  with  communications  your  corre 
spondents  should  not  invariably  exhaust  at  least 
the  ordinary  sources  of  information.  The  "  satirical 
poem,"  "said  to  have  been  written  by  S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge," here  in  question,  and  for  which  your  corre- 
spondent has  vainly  "searched"  "through  several 
editions  of  Coleridge's  '  Poems,' "  has  been  printed 
in  every  reputable  edition  since  1834,  the  latest 
published  in  Coleridge's  lifetime.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  how  your  correspondent  contrived  to  miss 
the  poem  in  the  course  of  his  researches. 

J.  D.  C. 

Recently,  on  my  way  to  get  a  good  blow  on 
Hampstead  Heath,  I  turned  into  the  old  church- 
yard, and  can  tell  MR.  PICKFORD  that  the  plain 
altar  tomb  about  which  he  inquires  is  in  good 
order.  It  stands  under  the  tall  yew  tree  about 
half  way  between  the  east  end  of  the  church  and 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  yard.  There  are 
•several  inscriptions  on  the  tomb  commemorating 
various  members  of  Sir  James's  family,  the  last  in 
date  (1891)  being  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood, or  Wedgewood.  The  name  is  cut  both  with 
an  e  after  the  g  and  without. 

In  Howitt's  'Northern  Heights -of  London' 
is  an  account  of  the  original  cost  of  the  tomb.  A 
charge  is  made  for  "  cutting  holes  for  Ironwork." 
No  railings  exist  round  it  now. 

H.  G.  GRIFFINHOOFE. 

CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE  (8th  S.  vii.  229). — 
Your  correspondent  will  find  in  '  N.  &  Q  ,'  3rd  S. 
x.  301  a  long  extract  from  the  first  edition  of  '  The 
Theatre  of  God's  Judgements,'  published  in  1597, 
only  four  years  after  Marlowe's  death,  in  which  it 
is  stated  that  the  fatal  encounter  took  place  "  in 


London  streets,"  but  which  words  were  omitted 
from  the  editions  of  1631  and  1648. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  regarding  the  name  of 
the  slayer  (Archer  or  Frezer),  as,  according  to  a 
letter  from  the  senior  churchwarden  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Deptford,  which  appeared  in  the  Standard  news- 
paper of  July  28,  1888,  the  old  register  containing 
an  entry  of  Marlowe's  burial  could  be  inspected 
by  any  one  on  application. 

EVKRARD   HOME   CoLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

ARMS  WANTED  (8th  S.  vii.  127,  253).— Burke's 
'  Landed  Gentry,'  1843  edition,  contains  the  pedi- 
gree of  Browne  of  New  Grove,  co.  Clare,  and  gives 
the  following.  Arms,  Arg,  on  a  bend  double 
cotised  sa.,  three  eagles  displayed  with  two  heads 
of  the  first.  Crest,  An  eagle  displayed  with  two 
heads  argent.  Motto,  "  Nee  timeo  nee  sperno." 
ALFRED  MOLONT. 

PBWTER  (8tb  S.  vii.  227).— If  Miss  PEACOCK 
will  moisten  the  surface  of  her  plate  with  a  strong 
solution — say  fifteen  per  cent. — of  caustic  soda  for 
a  week  or  so,  and  afterwards  scrub  the  surface 
with  an  old  nail-brush,  I  think  she  will  get  the 
ink  out  of  the  engraving.  At  any  rate,  she  will 
do  the  metal  no  harm  whatever. 

MARK  W.  BULLEN. 

Barnard  Castle. 

I  have  had  very  old  writing  taken  out  of  paper 
by  oxalic  acid,  afterwards  washed  with  chloride  of 
lime,  which  was  again  removed  by  many  washings 
of  clean  water.  So  I  think  it  is  highly  probable 
that  oxalic  acid  of  proper  strength  poured  on  the 
pewter  plate  and  allowed  to  stand  long  enough 
would  remove  the  ink.  It  would  be  well  to  try 
alternate  dressings  of  lime  and  the  acid.  But 
consult  a  chemist  first,  for  I  know  nothing  as  to 
the  chemical  action  of  these  things  on  the  metal. 

R.  R. 

EATON  FAMILY  (8th  S.  vi.  422  ;  vii.  114, 137).— 
Particulars  relating  to  this  family  will  be  found  in 
Earwaker's  '  East  Cheshire,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  28-35. 

Theophilus  Eaton  is  said  to  have  been  born  at 
Stony  Stratford.     He  went  in  1637  to  Boston,  in 
America,  and   founded   the   settlement  of    New 
Baven  in  1639,  of  which  he  was  the  first  governor 
till  his  death  in  1658.     He  married  for  his  second 
wife  Anne,  the  widow  of  Thomas  Yale,  of  Chester, 
nd  the  daughter  of  Dr.  George  Lloyd,  Bishop  of 
/hester.  Lloyd's  successor  at  Chester,  Dr.  Thomas 
VIorton,  died  unmarried. 

In  1664  a  son  of  Governor  Eaton,  also  bearing 
he  name  of  Theophilus,  was  living  at  Dublin. 
Besides  this  son,  he  had  another  named  Samuel, 
who  died  at  New  Haven  in  1655,  and  two 
laughters,  the  elder  of  whom  married  Valentine 
lill,  of  Boston,  and  the  younger  William  Jones, 
whom  she  wedded  in  London,  July  4,  1659. 
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Mr.  Hill  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  old 
custom  of  calling  clergymen  "  Sir,"  or  he  would 
not  have  put  his  sixth  query  (cf.  Shakespear'a  Sir 
Hugh  Evans,  Sir  Holofernes,  &c.). 

With  respect  to  his  fifth  query,  relating  to  the 
portraits  of  the  Bishops  of  Chester,  I  can  give  the 
following  information  : — 

(a.)  There  is  a  portrait  of  Bishop  William 
Chadderton  in  Hibbert- Ware's  'History  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  Manchester.'  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  out  where  the  original  is. 

(6.)  Of  Bishop  Hugh  Bellot  (not  Belle  t)  there 
is  a  full-length  effigy — of  which  I  have  had  a  care- 
ful drawing  made — in  Wrexham  Church.  The 
features  are,  however,  too  much  mutilated  to  give 
a  good  idea  of  his  likeness. 

(c.)  There  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  Bishop 
Richard  Vaughan  in  Holland's  '  Heroologia.' 

(d.)  For  a  portrait  of  Bishop  George  Lloyd  I 
have  made  careful  search  for  some  years,  but 
hitherto  without  success. 

(e.)  A  fine  portrait  of  Bishop  Thomas  Morton, 
by  Faithorne,  is  in  Barwick's  '  Life.' 

(/.)  The  only  engraved  portrait  of  Bishop  John 
Bridgeman  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  a  poor 
one  by  Richardson,  dated  1795.  It  is  evidently 
taken  from  the  original  painting  in  the  Episcopal 
Palace  at  Chester.  F.  SANDERS. 

THE  FESTIVAL  OF  ST.  DECLAN  (8to  S.  viL 
24,  112, 157).— The  date  (December  23)  given  at 
the  first  reference  is  evidently  wrong.  I  accepted 
it  without  verification  from  the  pamphlet  I  quoted 
from.  In  Butler's  '  Lives  of  the  Saints '  there  is 
this  account  of  St.  Declan,  under  July  24  : — 

"  First  Bishop  of  Ardmore  in  Ireland,  was  baptized  by 
St.  Column,  and  preached  the  faith  in  that  country  a 
little  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick,  who  confirmed 
the  episcopal  see  of  Ardmore,  in  a  synod  at  Cashel  in 
448.  Many  miracles  are  ascribed  to  St.  Declan,  and  he 
has  ever  been  much  honoured  in  the  viscounty  of  Dessee, 
anciently  Nandesi." — Vol.  vii.  p.  321. 

W.  A.  HENDERSON. 
Dublin. 

•BLUNDERS  OF  A  BIG  WIG,'  ANONYMOUS  (4th 
S.  viii.  326  ;  8tb  S.  vii.  14,  109,  216).— I  am  sur- 
prised that  in  reporting  a  harmless  piece  of  gossip 
I  should  have  been  supposed  to  injure  "  the 
honoured  name  of  Dr.  Lardner,"  or  to  have  thrown 
any  doubt  upon  his  "magnificent  reputation.' 
Such  extreme  terms  of  laudation  are  on  the  part  oi 
those  that  use  them  generally  the  result  of  ignorance 
or  of  partisanship.  Dr.  Lardner  was  a  mathe- 
matician, with  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  anc 
some  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  was  eminent  in 
his  day  as  a  compiler  of  numerous  rudimentary 
treatises  thereon.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  he 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  our  knowledge  by  the 
discovery  of  a  single  new  fact.  As  editor  of  the 
cyclopaedia  that  bears  his  name,  as  professor  in 


be  Gower  Street  university,  as  occasional  lecturer 
t  the  London  Mechanics'  Institution,  where  I 
leard  him  on  several  occasions,  or  as  expounder 
f  the  mysteries  of  Babbage's  calculating  machine 
it  the  Royal  Institution,  Dr.  Lardner  was  doubt- 
ess  distinguished.  Any  one  who  saw  him  mount 
iis  horse  after  lecture  in  Gower  Street,  and  ride 
iff  on  his  afternoon's  airing,  might  justly  say, 
'  There  goes  a  prosperous  man  !  " 

How    Dr.    Lardner    sacrificed     this    enviable 
>osition    need    not  be  repeated    in  this    place, 
biographical  division  of  the  '  English  Cyclo- 
)sedia  '  treats  it  with  decorous  vagueness,  thus  : — 
;In    1840    circumstances    of    a    private   nature 
ccasioned  Dr.  Lardner  to  go  to  Paris,  and  after- 
wards to  North  America."    But  the  '  Encyc.  Brit 
last  edition)  and  the  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog."  are  mor 
mtspoken. 

After  a  lecturing  tour  in  the  United  States 
Jardner  returned  to  Paris,  and  continued  his  wor 
of  compilation  in  volumes  and  periodical  sheets 
3e  prepared  a  volume  on  the  Great  Exhibition  o 
1851 ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  materials  for  it,  i 
was  necessary  for  him  to  visit  London,  which  h 
did  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Leslie."  He  die 
n  1859.  The  Government  of  the  day,  not  unminc 
:ul  of  Lardner's  efforts  in  the  cause  of  popular 
science,  bestowed  a  pension  on  his  two  daughters 

With  regard  to  the  piece  of  gossip  which  Mi 
PAGE  complains  of,  I  need  only  remark  tha 
Lardner  was  editor  of  the  monthly  periodical  fc 
which  his  article  was  prepared  and  about  to  I 
printed,  and  the  cancelling  said  to  have  bee 
perpetrated  in  one  printing  office  would  be  like] 
to  be  known  in  a  neighbouring  one,  which  pr< 
duced  the  Mechanic's  Magazine.  MR.  PAG 
refers  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  but  the  writer 
the  article  in  the  *  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.'  says  thi 
Lardner's  tone  was  "cautious  to  the  verge 
scepticism."  But  the  matter  is  of  so  little  ic 
portance  as  not  to  be  worth  pursuing  further. 

C.  TOMLINSON. 

Highgate,  N. 


.- 


FULHAM     POTTERT     AND     THE      D  WIGHT 

WHITE  FAMILIES  (8th  S.  v.  507  ;  vi.  129,  449).— 
In  my  last  communication  on  this  subject  I  men- 
tioned that  John  Dwight  had  one  child,  christened 
"  ffell."  A  correspondent  who  has  written  to  me 
privately  states  that  "ffell"  is  an  abbreviated 
form  for  Felix,  and  adds  that  he  has  so  seen  this 
name  written  in  old  documents.  MR.  C.  E.  G 
DICKINSON,  in  a  letter  which  he  has  been  g 
enough  to  send  me,  remarks  : — 

"It  is  probable  that  Fell  Dwight  was  so  named  after 
either    Samuel   Fell,    Dean    of    Christ    Church,   Oxon 
1638-1647,  or  his  son,  John  Fell,  Dean  of  Christ  Chu: 
1660-1675,  and  Bishop  of  Oxon,  1675-1686." 

It   seems  to  me,  as    MR.   DICKINSON  thin 
highly  probable  that  the  child  was  christened  after 
Bishop  Fell,  either  as  godfather  or  else  as  friend 


G. 
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of  his  father,  but  unfortunately  there  is  no  proof. 

Can  any  readers  say  whether  "ffell"was  ever  a 

really  genuine  abbreviation  for  Felix  ? 

CHAS.  J. 


DRINKING  CUSTOMS  (8th   S.  vii.  108,  178). 
Apropos  of  the  above,  Coryat,  in  his  '  Crudities,' 
writing  in  1611,  says  :  — 

"  This  custome  I  observed  amongst  those  of  Cleveland, 
Gelderland,  and  Holland,  tbat  whensoever  one  drinketh 
to  another  he  shaketh  his  fellow  by  the  hand."  —  P.  637. 

Could  the  custom  of  shaking  hands  —  not  neces- 
sarily on  the  occasion  of  drinking  together  —  have 
been  introduced  into  England  by  the  refugees 
from  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  does  the  habit  still 
prevail  in  Belgium  ?  Until  within  the  last  twenty 
years  or  so  —  since  when  it  has  been  pretty 
generally  adopted  on  the  Continent  —  shaking 
hands  was  looked  upon  in  most  countries  as  a 
purely  English  custom.  A.  A.  H. 

DARCY  TOMB  (8th  S.  vii.  189).—  The  shields  of 
arms  must  be  those  of  alliances,  or  perhaps  of  com- 
panions in  arms.  Darcy  (i.  e.,  John  Darcy,  1  1411) 
could  quarter  Bertram,  Heyron,  Forde  ;  perhaps 
also  Meynil  ;  but  the  parentage  of  Elizabeth  de 
Meynil,  who  married  John  Darcy,  the  grandfather 
of  the  Baron  John,  is  hardly  established.  Her 
mother,  Lucia  de  Thweng,  ran  away  with  or  to 
Nicholas  de  Meynil,  deserting  her  then  husband. 
If  Elizabeth  de  Meynil  was  legitimate,  she  would 
bring  in  Meynil,  Thweng,  Brus,  and  Lancaster. 

Nicholas  de  Meynil  bore  Azure,  two  bars 
gemelles,  a  chief  or.  Some  of  the  Meynils  bore 
Vairy,  arg.  sa.,  from  De  la  Warde  probably.  Can 
No.  10,  Roos  and  Meynil,  be  Ros  and  Gresley 
(Vairy,  erm.,  gu.),  for  De  Ros,  of  Igmanthorpe,  of 
the  time  married  a  Gresley  ?  T.  W. 

Aston  Clinton. 

EDMOND  MALONB  AND  SHAKSPEARE'S  BUST 
(8tb  S.  vii.  86,  176).—  It  is  a  remarkable  evidence 
of  human  perversity  that  the  name  of  my  illustrious 
kinsman  is  more  often  associated  with  the  lam- 
poon quoted  than  with  the  inestimable  benefit 
which  he  conferred  upon  the  world  by  saving  the 
work  of  Shakspere  from  injury  at  the  hands  of 
open  and  secret  destroyers.  Those  who  speak 
most  flippantly  of  the  whitewashing  of  the  Shak- 
spere bust  are  the  least  likely  to  know  that 
Malone's  life  work,  the  Variorum  edition  (1821) 
of  Shakspere,  is,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  the  safest 
authority  upon  all  matters  affecting  Shakspere 
except  the  few  facts  since  discovered  by  that 
worthy  emulator  of  Malone's  industry  and  care, 
Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps.  This  letter  to  Lord 
Charlemont  shows  that  there  existed  strong 
reasons,  in  addition  to  those  of  good  taste,  in  the 
mind  of  Edmond  Malone  for  his  action  with 
regard  to  the  bust.  He  seems  to  have  been 
satisfied  that  it  had  been  originally  of  "stone 


colour."  In  the  catalogue  of  Halliwell-Phillipps's 
'  Rarities '  (Lond.,  1887),  No.  42  is  a  4to.  MS. 
collection  of  papers  relating  to  the  affair  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Malone,  the  painting  of  the  bust 
in  1748.  Perhaps  some  one  who  has  access  to 
this  set  of  papers  will  be  able  to  inform  me 
whether  they  contain  anything  to  justify  the 
belief  that  the  bust  when  originally  set  up  was 
unpainted.  JNO.  MALONE. 

CHURCHES  DEDICATED  TO  ST.  THOMAS  A 
BECKET  (8tb  S.  vi.  468 ;  vii.  57,  118).— In  Thorn- 
bury 's  4  Old  and  New  London '  (vol.  i.  pp.  8,  9)  is 
recorded  the  story  of  London  Bridge  and  its  pre- 
decessors. From  this  authority  we  learn  that  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  old  London  Bridge  was  built 
by  Pious  Peter,  a  chaplain  of  St.  Mary  Cole 
Church,  in  the  Poultry,  City.  It  was  erected  of 
stone,  a  little  further  west  of  a  former  bridge.  It 
consisted  of  nineteen  pointed  arches  and  a  draw- 
bridge. Further,  thereon  was  erected,  towards  its 
centre,  a  Gothic  chapel,  and  this  was  dedicated  to 
Thomas  a  Becket.  The  old  bridge,  we  read,  was 
not  entirely  removed  until  1832,  when  what  were 
supposed  to  be  the  bones  of  its  builder,  Pious 
Peter,  were  found  in  the  crypt  of  this  chapel,  just 
where  tradition  had  always  said  they  lay. 

St.  Thomas's  Church,  just  across  the  river  Exe, 
and  opposite  to  this  city,  is  dedicated  to  the 
Apostle ;  but  it  and  its  predecessor  seem  to  have 
been  originally  named  in  honour  of  Canterbury's 
martyr.  The  late  Dr.  Oliver,  in  his  '  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Antiquities  of  Devon '  (1842),  referring  to  this, 
says  there  was  "  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas, 
Abp.  of  Canterbury,  situated  on  the  western 
extremity  of  Exe  Bridge";  and  adds  :  — 

'•'  In  a  deed  dated  February  14, 1259,  I  find  a  spot  of 
ground, '  in  prebendi  de  Hoghe,'  charged  with  Bd.,  pay- 
able every  Easter,  '  luminari  B.  Marie  in  capella  B. 
Thome  Martyris,'  and  this  chapel  is  described  in  another 
coeval  deed  as  being  '  in  capite  pontis  Exon.' " 

The  chapel  and  the  bridge  itself  having  been 
washed  away  in  an  inundation  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifteenth  century,  John  Bourgenyll, 
Prior  of  Cowick,  gave  a  site  some  little  distance 
from  the  river,  where  the  present  church  stands. 
This  was  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  by 
Bishop  Stafford  in  1412.  In  1645  much  of  it  was 
burnt  down  ;  but  it  was  rebuilt,  and  the  western 
tower  heightened,  in  1656.  It  was  on  this  self- 
same western  tower  that  the  Rev.  Robert  Welshe, 
its  vicar,  was  hung  in  August,  1549,  and  remained 
banging  in  chains  for  a  considerable  period.  The 

rime  for  which  Lord  Russell  hung  him  was  rebel- 
lion.    A  deed  dated  Henry  VIII.'s  time  refers  to 
;his  church  "  in  parochia  Thome  Bekket." 
Jenkins,  in  his  '  History  and  Description  of  the 

ity  of  Exeter  ;  (1806),  says  :— 

"  Before  the  Reformation,  the  parish  church  was  the 
Driory  church  of  Cowick,  but  the  inhabitants  in  general 
resorted  to  a  chapel,  situated  near  the  river,  dedicated 
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to  Thomas  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This 
chapel  being  situated  in  a  damp,  marshy  spot,  much 
subject  to  inundations  of  the  river,  the  inhabitants 
petitioned  for  its  removal,  which  being  complied  with, 
the  newly  erected  edifice  was  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle.  The  fair,  or  revel,  is  still  held,  however, 
on  the  Tuesday  after  the  7th  of  July,  that  day  being 
dedicated  in  our  old  calendars  to  Thomas  a  Becket." 

I  may  add  that  the  carved  oak  fourteenth  cen- 
tury eagle  lectern  that  was  originally  in  our 
cathedral  is  in  St.  Thomas's  Church,  and  still  in 
use.  The  paternal  grandparents  of  General  Gordon 
of  Khartoum  are  buried  in  St.  Thomas's,  and  a 
tablet  affixed  in  the  south  arcade  records  the  fact. 

At  St.  Leonard's  -  on  -  Sea  there  is  a  Roman 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
It  was  burnt  down  a  few  years  ago,  aad  since  then 
has  been  rebuilt — larger  and  uglier  than  ever. 

In  an  interesting  article  on  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital in  the  Builder  for  March  9,  speaking  of  the 
early  days  of  the  original  institution,  the  editor 
flays  :  — 

"  Until  the  Suppression  this  hospital,  then  valued  at 
2661.  17s.  6d.  yearly,  had  been  a  religious  foundation 
•dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  It  originated 
in  a  houee  of  charity  which,  with  Amicius,  Archdeacon 
of  Surrey,  for  Warden,  was  standing  before  1213,  within 
the  precincts  of  St.  Mary  Overeye.  After  the  great  fire 
here  in  1212  the  canons  opened,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Borough,  a  temporary  hospital,  to  which  Peter  de  Rupi- 
bus,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  joined  a  neighbouring  almery 
founded  for  converts  and  poor  children  (1213)  by  Richard, 
Prior  of  Bermondsey.  '  Bekket's  Spyttell,'  also  called 
the  Hospital  of  Holy  Trinity,  was  given  by  Edward  VI. 
on  their  petition, '  for  poor,  impotent,  and  lame  persons,' 
to  the  City  Corporation,  who  renamed  it,  in  1553,  as  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle." 

HARRY  HEMS. 
Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

In  Rome  is  the  church  of  S.  Tommaso  degli 
Inglesi,  a  modern  structure,  which  stands  on  a 
-site  consecrated  so  far  back  as  the  eighth  century. 
It  was  Alexander  III.  who,  in  1159,  there  erected 
the  church  under  the  invocation  by  which  its 
successor  continues  to  be  distinguished.  It  is 
adjacent  to  the  place  where  the  saint  lodged  when 
on  a  visit  to  Rome.  One  of  his  arms  is  still  among 
the  treasures  of  this  namesake  church. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

There  was  formerly  a  chapel  of  this  dedication 
in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  London. 

C.    E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
Eden  Bridge. 

ROBY'S  'NOTES  OF  PARISHES  OF  JAMAICA.' (8th 
S.  vii.  149). — I  regret  that  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  inform  your  querist,  MRS.  SCARLETT,  where  shi 
may  obtain  copies  of  the  above  pamphlets  ;  but  i 
you  will  kindly  permit  me,  I  should  like  to  stat 
that  any  inquirer  upon  West  Indian  matters  wil 
find  the  most  complete  bibliography  of  our  depen 
dencies  in  and  near  the  Caribbean  at  the  Roya 
Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  Lon 


on.  Mr.  Jas.  R.  Boos£,  the  librarian,  has  made 
his  department  a  special  study.  Students  of  West 
ndian  literature — or,  I  should  say,  the  literature 
if  the  West  Indies — could  not  do  better  than 
ipply  to  Mr.  Boose",  who  I  am  sure  would  unfold 
lis  rich  stores  by  way  of  affording  enlightenment 
oncerning  a  much  neglected  quarter  of  the  British 
impire.  THOS.  WATT. 

Exeter. 

MRS.  SCARLETT  will  find  much  information  in 
i  work  entitled  "Jamaica  Viewed,  with  all  the 
Dorts,  Harbours,  and  their  Several  Soundings, 
ns,  and  Settlements  thereunto  belonging.  To- 
gether, with  the  nature  of  its  Climate,  &c.  By 
/aptaiu  Hickeringill.  London,  Printed  an 
Sold  by  B.  Bragg,  at  the  Blew  Ball  in  Ave-Mary 

ane.  MDCCV."  It  is  a  quarto  volume  of  forty 
'our  pages,  and  has  a  folding  map  of  the  island  c 
Jamaica,  whereon  the  "  Precincts  or  Parishes  "  ar 
marked  and  the  names  given  ;  also  the  names  c 
the  bays,  points,  harbours,  mountains,  hills,  an 

rers. 

My  copy  is  bound  in  with  various  other  essaj 
and  tracts,  all  printed  by  Edmund  Hickeringil 
who  first  issued  it  in  1661,  and  soon  after  th 
restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  became  a  clerg} 
man  and  rector  of  All  Saints'  parish  in  Colchestei 

C.  GOLDING. 

Colchester. 

"OVER  AGAINST"  (8th  S.  vii.  129).— Undoubt- 
edly its  true  meaning  is  "opposite;  in  front  of," 
as  given  by  the  '  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary.'  Little- 
ton has :  "  Over  or  right  against,  i.  t'  other  side 
the  way.  E  regione,  ex  advorsum."  See,  for  an 
instance,  1  Sam.  xv.  7: — "Shur,  that  is  over 
against  Egypt";  where  the  R.V.  reads  "before 
Egypt";  Shur  being,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the 
Arabian  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  exactly  opposite  to 
Egypt.  C.  C.  B. 

Fifty  years  ago  I  heard  "  over  right "  used, 
and  have  never  heard  it  since.  I  was  inquiring 
for  Archbishop  Tenison's  school  at  Croydon,  and 
was  told  it  was  "  over  right  Mr.  Beck's  shop."  I 
concluded  the  meaning  was  that  it  was  opposite 
the  shop  indicated,  and  there  I  found  it.  I  thought 
it  was  a  survival  of  the  Surrey  dialect,  a  few  words 
of  which  were  still  in  use,  though  it  has  now  long 
been  extinct.  THOMAS  FROST. 

Littleover,  Derby. 

GASCOIGNE  MOTTO  WANTED  (8th  S.  vii.  li 
— The   motto   of  Geo.  Gascoigne,   the   poet 
dramatist,    1536-1577,  was    "Tarn    Marti  qua 
Mercuric."    But  it  is  variously  stated  that  he  wa« 
born  in  Essex  and  Westmoreland. 

RICHARD  HEMMING. 

THOMAS  :  BULLER  (8th  S.  vi.  148,  216,  251 
393).— Bishop  Thomas,  of  Salisbury  and  Win 
Chester,  had  a  daughter,  who  married  the  Rev 
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John  Taylor,  Chancellor  of  Salisbury,  and  holder 
of  other  preferments.  He  had  a  daughter,  named 
after  her  grandmother,  Susanna  Taylor,  who  died 
young,  and  is  buried  in  a  vault  in  the  church  of 
Sandford  St.  Martin,  Oxfordshire.  Her  very 
lovely  face  has  been  handed  down  for  our  affec- 
tionate admiration  by  Sir  Joshua.  There  is  also 
a  portrait  of  her  father  by  Hudson.  See  the 
'Account  of  Saodford,'  by  my  father,  the  Eev. 
Edward  Marshall. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

QUARTER  JACKS  (8th  S.  vii.  165). — On  each 
side  of  the  old  clock,  Holy  Kood  Church,  South- 
ampton, were  iron  figures  that  struck  the  quarters 
with  iron  hammers.  They  were  called  "  Quarter 
Jacks."  Improvement  has  abolished  them. 

w.  c. 

A  description  of  the  "Launceston  Quarter 
Jacks,"  mentioned  by  AYEAHR,  appeared  in 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  7">  S.  xii.  306,  it  being  therein  noted 
that  these 

"  may  be  considered  of  the  more  interest  as  having  come 
from  the  now  destroyed  house  at  Hexworthy,  Lawhitton, 
near  that  town,  which  was  the  seat  of  Col.  Robert 
Bennett,  of  the  Parliamentarian  array,  one  of  Cromwell's 
earliest  Council  of  State." 

For  other  quarter  jacks  or  "  Jacks  o'  th'  Clock," 
as  Shakspeare  called  them,  see  7tb  S.  xii.  393,  514. 

DUNHEVED. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 
English  History   in  Shakespeare's  Plays.     By   B.   E 

Warner,  M.A.    (Longmans  &  Co.) 

THAT  the  myriad-minded  poet  should  be  approachable 
from  a  myriad  different  sides  is  a  thing  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  An  American  writer,  Mr.  B.  E.  Warner,  con- 
gratulates himself  on  having  discovered  a  new  point  of 
attack  in  exploiting  Shakspeare  as  an  historical  philo- 
sopher who  laid  bare  the  true  springs  of  action  from 
which  great  national  movements  took  their  rise.  He 
thinks  he  finds  a  unity  of  purpose  running  through  the 
ten  chronicle  plays  from  '  King  John  '  to  '  Henry  VIII.,' 
in  other  words,  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  Reformation. 
The  dominant  note  of  this  epic  of  English  history,  which 
exhibits  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  house  of  Planta- 
genet,  he  holds  to  be  the  passing  away  of  feudalism  and 
the  rise  of  the  common  people.  Though  careless  as  to 
anachronisms  and  minute  accuracy  of  detail,  Shakspeare 
seized  tbe  essential  meaning  and  tendency  of  great 
national  events,  and  the  intuitive  ideality  of  the  poet 
gave  a  truer  presentment  of  them  than  the  painful 
actuality  of  the  chronicler.  Thus  the  rationale  of  the 
English  Reform!! t ion,  though  only  glanced  at  in  tbe 
play,  may  be  better  understood  from  '  Henry  VlII.'  than 
from  any  contemporary  history.  Mr.  Warner  writes 
well  and  suggestively,  and  his  volume  will  no  doubt  be 
found  a  pleasant  companion  to  the  formal  histories  of 
the  schools.  Evidences  of  carelessness,  chiefly  in  biblio- 
graphical matters,  are  unfortunately  apparent ;  e.  g,,  John 
Henry  Green  always  appears  as  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  '  History  of  the  English  People ';  the  reprint  of 
Fabyan's  '  Chronicle '  is  said  to  bear  the  date  of  1801 
instead  of  1811 ;  "  Bonn's  Library  "  is  credited  with  a 


reprint  of  the  '  Paston  Letters  ' ;  and  Rymer's  '  Foedora  * 
'B  ail  ugly  disguise  of  a  well-known  work. 

Journal  of  the  Ex-Libris  Society.  (A.  &  C.  Black.) 
THE  now  part  of  this  periodical  contains  a  further  essay 
on  'Modern  Book-plate  Designers.'  This,  No.  7,  which 
is  by  the  editor,  is  dedicated  to  Edwin  Davis  French,  an 
American  designer,  whose  work  has  won  recognition 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  His  plates,  some  specimens 
of  which  are  given,  are  elaborate  in  design  and  orna- 
mentation, and,  to  some  extent,  symbolical.  Mr.  Viny- 
comb  continues  his  list  of  book-plates  by  Lambert.  Most 
of  the  literary  articles,  which  include  reviews  of  Mr. 
Hamilton's  '  Dated  Book-plates '  and  other  works,  are  by 
Mr.  Wright,  the  editor.  Many  interesting  plates  are 
reproduced. 

Modern  Art  Illustrated,  No.  5,  one  of  the  latest 
periodicals  in  its  claps,  has  its  headquarters  in  Berlin, 
and  conveys  a  higher  opinion  than  generally  prevails  of 
modern  German  art.  It  is  issued,  with  the  letterpress 
in  English,  from  18,  Fleet  Street. 

DK.  FITZEDWARD  HALL  has  issued,  privately  printed, 
Two  Trifles:  I.  A  Rejoinder;  11.  Scientist,  with  a 
preamble.  The  first  of  these  is  a  vindication  of  himself 
from  unjust  accusation  and  unfair  treatment.  Dr.  Hall 
is  one  of  the  first  of  living  authorities  upon  English 
usage,  and  indiscreet  indeed  must  have  been  those  who 
rashly  challenged  his  "  counterblast."  His  defence,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  of '  Scientist '  is  able. 

IN  an  admirable  number  of  the  Fortnightly  there  are 
few  articles  which  are  not  to  some  extent  controversial, 
and,  as  such,  unsuited  to  our  columns.  First  of  those 
which  are  otherwise  stands  the  opening  paper  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Frederic  Chapman,  with  every  word  of 
eulogy  in  which  we  sympathize.  Mr.  John  Brett,  A.K.A., 
deals  with  '  Landscape  at  the  National  Gallery,'  and 
gives  utterance  to  some  bold  opinions  concerning  past 
artists.  We  learn,  thus,  concerning  Claude  Lorraine  that 
"  he  could  compose  a  little  in  a  mechanical  sort  of  way," 
and  that  "  most  of  his  work  is  miserably  bad."  Both 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  tree  growth,  and  his  "  com- 
position was  uncouth."  Gaspar  Poussin  "  knew  nothing 
about  trees  and  hardly  anything  about  clouds."  Cuyp 
is  credited  with  "  stupidity  of  design  and  clumsiness  of 
handling."  Ruysdael  had  "  an  unlimited  supply  of  cotton 
wool,  which  he  thought  would  do  duty  for  clouds." 
Hobbema's  conception  of  the  outdoor  world  was 
"wretched  and  despicable."  We  must  extract  consola- 
tion from  the  fact  that  the  English  School  come  off 
better  than  the  Dutch.  Mr.  Charles  Dixon  explains  at 
some  length  '  A  New  Law  of  Geographical  Dispersal.' 
Miss  Janet  E.  Hogarth  deals  with  '  Literary  Degenerates/ 
and  draws  special  attention  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Max 
Nordau,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Garrett  Fisher  bids  us  admire 
'  A  Model  Municipality '  in  Glasgow,  where,  we  recently 
heard,  grandmotherly  legislation  had  been  carried  ad 
absurdam.  Prof.  Wallace  writes  on  Mr.  Balfour's 
'  Foundations  of  Belief.' — The  same  subject,  dealt  with 
pretty  generally  in  the  reviews,  is,  in  tbe  Nineteenth 
Century,  treated  by  Dr.  Martineau.  Miss  Eugenie 
Sellers,  in  this  review,  represents  the  new  departure 
in  art,  and  startles  ordinary  readers  by  her  paper  on 
'Skopas  and  Praxiteles  in  the  British  Museum.'  Mrs- 
Crackanthorpe  is  also  on  the  side  of  advance  and  change- 
in  her  '  Sex  in  Modern  Literature.'  She  introduces  us 
incidentally  to  the  author  of  tbe  Bougeon-Macquart  («ic) 
series  of  novels.  Thomas  Heywood  is  added  to  the  long 
list  of  Elizabethan  dramatists  to  whom  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  rendered  public  homage.  It  is  needless  to  fay  that 
the  brilliant  poet  and  critic  has  much  of  interest  and 
value  to  say  concerning  the  author  of '  A  Woman  Killed 
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with  Kindness.'  The  Count  de  Calonne  gives  an  account, 
which  will  repay  study,  of  the  '  Domestic  Architecture 
in  Paris'  and  explains,  incidentally,  why  house  rent 
there  is  BO  dear.  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Banks,  an  American 
journalist,  owns  to  arriving  in  England  an  Anglophobe. 
She  has  been  here  some  time,  and  writes  amiably  con- 
cerning us,  but  declares  that,  unlike  many  of  her  country 
folk  she  has  not  developed  into  an  Anglomane.  What 
she  eays  about  the  relative  amount  of  freedom  in  Eng- 
land and  America  repays  attention,  and  the  whole  paper 
is  readable.  Prof.  Prestwich  contributes  a  paper  on 
•The  Greater  Antiquity  of  Man,'  and  Mr.  Walter  R. 
Cassels  a  second  on  '  The  Diatessaron  of  Tatian.'— 
With  its  readable  letterpress  and  its  numerous  and 
spirited  illustrations,  the  '  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ' 
of  Mr.Sloane  constitutes  still  the  most  attractive  feature 
in  the  Century.  A  striking  picture  of  Bonaparte  at 
Arcole  constitutes  the  frontispiece.  We  subsequently 
see  Napoleon  writing  one  of  his  innumerable  letters  to 
Josephine,  contemplating  the  capture  by  cavalry  of  the 
Dutch  fleet,  and  have,  together  with  portraits  of  Massina 
and  others,  some  fine  pictures  of  the  Italian  campaign. 
A  portrait  of  Madame  Rejane  accompanies  a  short  paper 
by  Mr.  Justin  Huntly  M'Carthy.  Miss  Scawell  writes, 
from  an  American  standpoint,  concerning  Paul  Jones. 
Views  of  the  fight  of  the  Bonhomme  Richard  and  the 
Serapis,  the  surrender  of  Capt.  Pearson,  and  other  scenes 
accompany  it.  The  delightful  paper,  illustrated, '  Beyond 
the  Adriatic '  is  pleasantly  continued.  There  is  also  a 
portrait  of  Bernhard  Stavenhagen.— Scribner'i,  which 
reaches  us  rather  late,  abounds  in  Easter  features,  and 
is  specially  happy  in  illustrative  designs.  English 
readers  will  turn  at  once  to  Mr.  Lang's  admirable  paper 
on  '  Prince  Charles  Stuart '  and  the  continuation  of 
Mr.  George  Meredith's  brilliant  novel.  — Mr.  C.  A. 
Benson  writes,  in  Macmillan's,  upon  Vincent  Bourne, 
and  gives  a  translation  of  '  Cornicula '  ('  The  Jack- 
daw'), which,  though  closer  than  Cowper's,  is,  as  the 
translator  himself  confesse?,  less  sparkling.  'When 
we  were  Boys '  is  a  faithful  and  delightful  account  of  boy 
life  half  a  century  ago.  '  A  Race  for  Life '  gives  an 
animated  picture  of  an  escape  from  would-be  murderers 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  '  Navy  Record  Society  ' 
gives  an  account  of  the  prospective  work  of  the  eociety, 
which  will  be,  in  a  sense,  supplemental  to  the  Hakluy  t.  Our 
friend  Prof.  Laughton  is  necessarily  a  prominent  member. 
— In  Temple  Bar, '  The  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  to 
Fanny  Kemble'  are  continued,  and  are  neither  less 
pleasant  nor  more  discreet  than  before.  Grave  liberties 
are  taken  in  them  with  persons  now  or  recently  living. 
'  A  Manchester  Man  of  Letters '  deals  with  John  Byrom, 
poet  and  shorthand  writer.  'The  Witchery  of  the 
Quantocks '  is  a  very  agreeable  piece  of  description. — 
The  contents  of  the  Pall  Mall  are  still  of  the  lightest, 
but  the  volume  is  a  mass  of  readable  and  delightful 
letterpress  and  illustrations.  '  Yachting  in  France  '  gives 
a  sufficiently  disheartening  account  of  the  difficulties 
likely  to  be  experienced  by  those  who  seek  to  take  an 
English  pleasure  vessel  through  the  network  of  French 
rivers  and  canals.  ' Footprints  of  the  Devil  in  Our  Own 
Country '  has  interest  for  folk-lorists.  Mr.  Besant  gives 
chapter  viii.  of  his  'Westminster.'  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
continues  his  '  Cavalry  in  the  Waterloo  Campnign.'  The 
illustrations  to  '  By  Lethe  Stream '  and  '  Hargreave's 
Wife '  are  excellent,  though  not  alone  in  claiming  the 
epithet. — In  the  Gentleman's, '  The  Scottish  Stage  in  the 
Last  Century '  leaves  unmentioned  what  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  striking  incidents  in  its  history.  '  Goethe's 
"  Iphigenia," '  by  J,  W.  Sherer,  C.S.I.,  deals,  among 
other  subjects,  with  blood  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  '  The 
Wild  Flora  of  Scotland '  is  excellent.— The  English 
Illustrated  has  an  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Baltour, 
together  with  a  review  of  hia  book  by  Archdeacon 


Farrar.  Mr.  William  Morris  at  the  Kelmscott  Press  is 
dealt  with  under  '  Morning  Calls.'  Portraits  of  Mr. 
Morris  and  his  daughter,  iMrs.  Halliday  Sparling,  are 
given,  with  views  of  Kelmscott  House.  '  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  Lyre  '  has  some  interesting  illustrations. — Froude's 
'  English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,'  appearing 
in  Longman's,  is  now,  unfortunately,  finished.  '  Dean 
Church  of  St.  Paul's  '  is  described  by  A.  K.  H.  B.— The 
Cornhill  is  especially  lively.  '  Circuit  Notes  '  are  quite 
excellent,  and  '  Norman  Blood  or  Otherwise  '  is  stimulat- 
ing.— Belgravia  gives  an  account  of  '  A  Japanese  Play,' 
by  C.  H.  F.  The  initials  will  not  mislead  our  readers. 
— The  last  number  of  All  the  Year  Round,  henceforward 
to  be  incorporated  with  Household  Words,  has  appeared. 

IN  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Cassell  the  lead  is  taken 
by  Brewer's  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable,  of  which 
Part  VIII.,  carrying  the  alphabet  to  "Logistiila,"  has 
appeared.  Among  the  words  which  now  first  appear 
are  "  Log-roller  "  and  "  Log-rolling,"  of  which  mucu  has 
been  heard  of  late.  "  Labour  of  Love,"  "  Lackadaisical," 
and  many  other  first  introductions  may  be  noted. — 
Part  XIX.  of  the  Gazetteer  begins  at  Exeter,  of  the 
noble  cathedral  of  which  city  a  view  is  given,  and  ends 
at  Fivemiletown,  in  Clogher.  — Part  VI.  of  the  Portrait 
Gallery  includes,  among  others,  Messrs.  Ruskin,  Frith, 
Goschen,  Besant,  Alma  Tadema,  Forbes  Robertson, 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Sir  A.  C.  Mac- 
kenzie, Profs.  Dewar  and  Bryce,  M.  Franfois  Coppee 
and  Mrs.  Tree. 

MR.  BARING-GOULD  promises  a  work  of  great  attrac- 
tion for  many  of  our  readers—'  English  Minstrelsie  :  a 
National  Monument  of  English  Song,'  the  airs,  in  both 
notations,  arranged  by  musicians  of  eminence.  The 
work,  which  is  dedicated  by  permission  to  Her  Majesty, 
will  be  in  eight  handsome  volumes,  and  seems  likely  to 
take  rank  as  the  foremost  compendium  of  English  songs. 


to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices : 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  bu 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

HUBERT  SMITH  ("Ships  that  pass  in  the  night"). — 
The  quotation  is  from  Longfellow's  '  Tales  of  a  Wayside 
Inn,'  '  The  Theologian's  Tale,'  '  Elizabeth,  part  iv. 

RICHARD  HEMMING. — The  lines — 

Then  comes  a  reckoning  when  the  banquet 's  o'er, 

The  dreadful  reckoning,  and  men  smile  no  more — 
are  in  Gay's  '  What  d'  ye  call  It,'  II.  ix. 

ERRATUM.— P.  242,  col.  1,  1.  29  from  foot,  for  "  are  " 

read  is.    This  is  due  to  oversight.    MR.  BOULTER  object 

to  an  editorial  substitution  of  are  for  is,  six  lines  from  foe 

in  the  same  column.    This  we  are  prepared  to  defend. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  " — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher" — at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  inaka  no  exception. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


ST.  MARGARET'S,  WESTMINSTER  : 
NEW  WINDOWS. 

The  late  REV.  J.  MASKBLL,  a  true  lover  of 
all  that  concerned  Westminster,  contributed  to 
'  N.  &  Q.'  (7ta  S.  v.  344)  an  interesting  article  on 
the  above  subject ;  and  now,  albeit  but  a  poor 
wearer  of  his  mantle,  I  will  attempt  to  carry  the 
observations  upon  it  down  to  the  present  time. 
He  left  off,  saying,  "  It  is  BOW  proposed  to  insert 
additional  memorials — one  to  Admiral  Blake,  and 
another  in  commemoration  of  the  tercentenary  of 
the  Spanish  Armada."  This  last  is  scarcely  cor- 
rect, the  window  being  inserted  by  our  American 
cousins  more  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh, 
who  deserved  well  of  them,  than  as  a  record  of  the 
Armada  itself,  although  some  of  the  personages 
connected  with  it  are  figured  thereon.  The  window 
to  Admiral  Blake  is  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  church 
and  is  of  three  lights,  designed  "  in  the  style  and 
character  of  the  late  fifteenth  century  work,"  there 
being  three  large  figures  or  subjects,  surmounted 
by  delicate  canopies  wholly  in  silvery  white  glass 
with  ruby  backgrounds.  The  centre  light  is  a 
large  subject  of  Peter  walking  on  the  sea,  having 
on  the  left  the  Archangel  Michael,  and  on  the 
right  the  angel  of  the  sea  ;  see  Revelation,  chap.  x. 
Beneath  are  subjects  from  the  life  and  death  of 
the  admiral :  first  the  Malaga  incident,  where  he 


is  seen  taking  exception  to  a  Spanish  priest  mal- 
treating some  of  his  sailors  in  the  streets  of  this 
town  ;  the  centre  panel  shows  Admiral  Blake's 
body  being  rowed  up  the  Thames  to  Westminster 
Abbey ;  and  the  third  subject  is  Blake's  body  being 
ejected  from  the  Abbey,  September,  1661,  after 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  In  the  tracery  are 
the  arms  and  crest  of  Blake  and  the  arms  of 
Bridgwater  and  Taunton.  A  brass  plate  sets  forth 
that  the  window  was  set  up 

"  To  the  Glory  of  God  and  to  the  memory  of  Col. 
Robert  Blake,  Admiral  at  Sea.  and  chief  founder  of 
England's  naval  supremacy.  Died  August  7th,  1657. 
Ejected  from  his  grave  in  the  Abbey,  and  buried  in  St. 
Margaret's  Churchyard,  September,  1661." 

Mr.  Lewis  Morris  wrote  the  following  dedicatory 
lines : — 

Kingdom  or  Commonwealth  were  less  to  tb.ee, 
Than  to  crown  England  Queen  o'er  every  sea. 
Strong  sailor,  sleeping  sound,  as  sleep  tbe  just, 
Rest  here :  our  Abbey  keeps  no  worthier  dust. 

In  July,  1888,  an  exquisite  little  window  was 
placed  in  the  inner  or  clergy  vestry,  representing 
jubilant  angels,  in  illustration  of  the  words,  ''Praise 
Him,  all  ye  angels  of  His."  It  was,  like  the  Blake 
window,  designed  by  Mr.  Frampton,  and  was 
erected  privately  and  without  any  solicitations  for 
subscriptions.  It  was  by  some  said  to  be  a 
memorial  to  the  previous  rector — Canon  Conway 
— but  this  is  not  generally  known.  In  1891  the 
inner  vestry  was  again  adorned  by  a  very  beautiful 
window,  erected  by  Archdeacon  Farrar  and  his 
family  to  the  memory  of  his  son  Cyril  Lytton 
Farrar.  The  subject  is  a  broad  rendering  of  the 
exquisite  picture  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  George 
by  the  Veronese  artist  Vittore  Pisano,  the  dedi- 
cation being  by  Lord  Lytton  (Owen  Meredith), 
who  was  the  godfather  of  the  deceased  :  — 

Dead  almost  ere  his  race  of  life  began, 
Par  lies  his  boyhood's  grave  in  bright  Cathay; 

Farther  beyond  our  reach  the  future  man 
Whose  life  has  now  begun  the  larger  day. 

On  June  13,  1891,  the  window  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Edward  Lloyd,  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle  and  Lloyd's  Weekly  News,  was  unveiled. 
It  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit  both  in  design 
and  execution.  The  centre  light  shows  our  Lord 
as  a  child  in  the  carpenter's  shop  at  Nazareth, 
typical  of  the  "Dignity  of  Labour";  while 
beneath  is  a  representation  of  Caxton  exhibiting 
his  printing-press  to  King  Edward  IV.  The 
lights  to  the  right  and  left  show  respectively  the 
Angel  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Recording  Angel,  while 
beneath  them  are  panels  illustrative  of  "  Sunrise  " 
and  "Sunset."  In  this  case  the  quatrain  was 
contributed  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  who  writes  : — 

A  master  printer  of  the  press,  he  spake 

By  mouth  of  many  thousand  tongues,  he  swayed 

The  pens  which  break  the  sceptres ;  Good  Lord,  make 
Thy  strong  ones  faithful,  and  Thy  bold  afraid  ! 

The  inscription  being :  u  To  the  Glory  of  God  and 
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in  memory  of  Edward  Lloyd,  born  February,  1815, 
died  April  8tb,  1890."  Also  in  the  north  aisle  is 
a  stained-glass  window,  designed  by  Mr.  Framp- 
ton,  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Asherst  Morris,  the 
inscription  being:  "In  affectionate  memory  of 
Edward  Asherst  Morris,  who  died  17th  December, 
1890,  aged  27.  Erected  by  his  brother,  Alfred 
Morris."  The  chief  subject  is  the  infant  Christ 
lying  in  the  manger  with  the  Virgin  Mother 
bending  over  him,  while  on  either  side  the  magi 
and  the  shepherds  are  offering  their  adoration  and 
•worship.  Underneath  are  three  picture  subjects, 
the  one  in  the  centre  being  "  Fraternus  Amor," 
representing  Mr.  Morris  and  his  brother,  those  at 
the  sides  being  idealized  figures  of  "  Fortitude '' 
and  "  Caritas,"  while  the  smaller  compartments  are 
filled  with  representations  of  the  family  and  college 
arms,  &c.  In  the  same  aisle,  nearer  to  the  north 
porch,  a  stained-glass  window  was  unveiled  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Golds- 
worthy  Gurney,  C.E.,  it  being  the  gift  of  his 
daughter,  Miss  Anna  Jane  Gurney,  and  is  also 
the  work  of  Mr.  Frampton.  The  centre  light  is 
the  figure  of  the  Saviour,  symbolizing  the  Light  of 
the  World,  on  either  side  being  representations  of 
the  "Angel  of  the  Sun"  and  the  "Angel  of  the 
Moon."  Beneath  are  three  panels,  the  one  at  the 
left  being  a  portrait  figure  of  Sir  Goldsworthy 
Gurney,  seated  in  his  laboratory  experimenting 
with  electric  wires.  In  the  centre  panel  is  a  scroll 
upon  which  is  seen  a  copy  of  the  steam  carriage 
which  was  his  invention ;  and  the  third  one 
shows  a  lighthouse  with  the  rough  sea  dashing 
upon  the  rock-bound  shore,  with  the  rajs  of  light 
flashing  far  over  the  ocean.  In  smaller  divisions 
are  the  heraldic  emblems  of  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall and  Sir  Goldsworthy  Gurney.  The  inscrip- 
tion is : — 

"  To  the  Glory  of  God  and  in  memory  of  Sir  Golds- 
worthy  Gurney.  Born  Feb.  14th,  1793.  Died  Feb.  28th, 
1875.  He  originated  the  electric  telegraph,  high  speed 
locomotion,  and  flashing  light  signalling.  He  invented 
the  steam  jet,  and  oxyhydrogen  blow  pipe.  He  resided 
in  Cornwall,  but  spent  much  of  his  time  in  this  parish, 
chiefly  |  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  His  wife  Eliza- 
beth, nee  Symonds,  lies  buried  |  at  the  church  in  the 
adjoining  parUb.  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields.  |  This 
window  was  given  by  their  devoted  daughter  Anna  Jane 
Gurney." 

No  memorial  lines  are  placed  under  either  of  the 
two  last-mentioned  windows. 

The  memorial  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  late  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith 
took  the  form  of  a  window  in  this  church,  and  is  in 
the  north  aisle,  next  to  the  organ,  and  was  un- 
veiled on  March  18,  1893,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.  The  centre  light  depicts  our 
Lord  as  the  Light  of  the  World,  with  his  right 
hand  raised  in  the  attitude  of  bestowing  a  bene- 
diction, and  having  underfoot  the  emblems  of  the 
powers  of  darkness,  the  serpent  and  the  bat.  The 
left-hand  light  contains  the  figure  of  the  centurion 


Corneliup,  and  the  right-band  one  that  of  Nathaniel, 
the  "Israelite  indeed."  Underneath  are  figures 
of  Moses,  in  the  centre  ;  on  the  left  King  David, 
and  on  the  right  Nehemiah.  Along  the  base  of 
the  window  are  the  following  lines  by  Dr.  Alex- 
ander, Bishop  of  Derry  : — 

Courteous,  yet  strong,  transparently  sincere, 
He  passed  from  storms  of  state  to  heaven's  calm  year; 
Few  flowers  or  light  rhetorical  he  sought, 
Truth  was  his  lily,  and  his  light  was  thought. 
In  the  top  tracery  four  angels  fill  the  larger  lights, 
bearing  in  their  hands  a  continuous  label,  upon 
which  is  seen  the  name  "  W.  H.  Smith,"  and  the 
date   of  his  birtb,   1825,  and  death,  1891.     The 
design  is  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and 
was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Belham  &  Sons. 

The  most  recent  window  is  one  in  the  south  aisle, 
completing  that  side  of  the  church,  erected  by  Mr. 
H.  A.  Hunt  (the  rector's  churchwarden)  and  his 
wife  to  the  memory  of  their  parents.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  glass-stainer's  art,  and 
the  three  lights  contain  full-length  figures,  in  the 
centre  St.  Margaret,  and  on  either  side  King 
David  and  King  Solomon.  Underneath  are  three 
panels  illustrating  the  building  of  the  Temple.  la 
the  upper  tracery  are  the  arms  of  the  four  families 
commemorated  and  other  heraldic  adornments. 
The  inscription,  on  a  brass  plate  under  the  window,, 
records  that  it  was  erected 

"  To  the  glory  of  God  and  in  memory  of 

Sir  Henry  Arthur  Hunt,  C.B.,  1810-1889. 

Eliza  Susannah,  nee  Bennett,  his  wife,  1810-1891. 

George  Pownall,  1808-1893. 

Harriett  Alice,  nee  Pett.his  wife,  1814-187& 

This  window  is  erected  by  their  children 

Henry  Arthur  Hunt, 
Alice  Eliza,  nee  Pownall,  his  wife,  1894. 
Dear  honoured  lost,  to  you  your  children  raise 
This  fair  memorial  of  their  love  and  praise  ; 
Far  neath  lifes  darkening  skies  their  feet  may  roam,. 
Bright,  bright  above  them  gleams  the  star  of  home. 

F.  W.  FAKRAR. 

Also  to  the  memory  of  Mary  Pownall  Hunt,  only  child1 
of  the  above.  |  Born  May,  1863.  Fell  asleep  August,, 
1865.  |  '  Her  soul  pleased  the  Lord,  |  therefore  hasted  He 
to  take  her  from  among  the  children  of  men.' " 

There  is  now  only  one  window  remaining  unfilled 
with  stained  glass,  and,  as  the  rector  points  out, 
"  for  obvious  reasons "    it  is  undesirable    that   it 
should  be  hurriedly  filled.     Here  for  the  presen 
I  take  leave  of  the  subject.  There  are  other  mem 
rials  of  which  I  may  hereafter  have  a  few  words 
say  when  opportunity  shall  serve. 

W.  E.  HARLAND  OXLET. 

20,  Artillery  Buildings,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
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LADY  KATHER1NE  GREY. 

(Continued  from  p.  162.) 

Since  making  my  last  communication  I  have 
found  in  print  the  epitaphs  in  Salisbury  Cathedral.* 
That  on  the  monument  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford 


*  Brit  Mus.,  'Salisbury  Cathedral,'  295,  b,  23;  7820, 
«.  g,  25 ;  10360,  bb,  49 ;  10368,  f,  6. 


liberally  supplies  the  comment  on  his  character 
with  which  I  had  not  previously  met,  and  although, 
after   the  manner  of  the  time,  the  eulogium  is 
extravagant,  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  deduced  that 
the  earl  was  in  his  day  an  influential  and  honour- 
able personage.     To  us,  however,  at  present  more 
particularly  interested  in  Katherine,  his  first  wife, 
the  important  fact  which  the  inscription  reveals  is 
that  it  id  she  who  shares  this  tomb  with  him  ;  the 
recognition  of  his  first  love,  the  tribute  to  her 
worth,  and  their  reunion  even  here,  after  years  of 
cruel  separation,  cannot  but  gratify  any  oneinterested 
in  their  story.    The  fact  can  scarcely  be  questioned 
when  the  line  is  read,  "  Hie  tandem,  qua  vixere 
concordia,  requiescnnt  simul."     Yet  the  discovery 
is  surprising  after  having  found   the  burial    of 
Katherine  clearly  recorded  in  the  Yoxford  register, 
and  information    respecting    the  funeral  in  the 
'  State  Papers.'    Of  course,  the  only  reconcilement 
of  the  two  statements  is  that  at  some  time,  either 
by  her  husband  or  by  her  grandson,  the  remains 
of  the   countess  were  transported  to  Salisbury ; 
and,  indeed,  Miss  Strickland,  in  'Lives  of  the 
Tudor  Princesses,'  notices  a  tradition  at  Yoxford 
to  the  effect  that  the  removal  was  made  by  the 
grandson,  William  Seymour.    I  regret  that  inquiry 
made  by  me,  and  courteously  met  at  Salisbury  and 
Yoxford,  has  not  brought  to  light  any  record  in 
the  matter,  so  that,  although  we  should  have  been 
glad  of  such  support  to  the  monumental  evidence, 
we  must  take  the  inscribed  words  as  we  find  them. 
Then  it  appears  to  follow  that  the  words  quoted  from 
the  Reyce  MS.  (ante,  p.  16l,first  paragraph)  should, 
in  the  light  of  the  Salisbury  inscription,  be  read 
literally,  and  as  pointing  to  embalmment,  of  which 
the  funeral  accounts  (these  I  hope  hereafter  to 
bring  forward)  afford  evidence.     I  had  supposed 
the  words  of  Reyce  to  refer  to  the  body  itself ;  but 
now,  with  knowledge  of  the  final  interment  at  Salis- 
bury, it  appears  correct  to  understand  that  the 
viscera  only  remained  at  Yoxford.     It  is  curious, 
however,  that  the  writer  from  whom  we  draw  this 
inference  does  not  mention  the  removal  of  the 
body  to  Salisbury.    Knowing  nothing  of  Reyce,  or 
the  nature  of  his  MS.,  I  shall  be  thankful  to  any 
correspondent  for  this  information.    It  may  j  ust_  be 
added  that,  on  the  supposition  of  the  earl's  design 
that  his  wife's  body  should  finally  rest  with  his 
own,   he  is  entirely  free  from  reproach  in  not 
having  raised  a  tomb  at  the  spot  destined  to  be 
only  a  temporary  resting-place. 

The  Salisbury  inscription  sets  forth  the  excellence 
of  Katherine  as  well  as  the  noble  qualities  of  her 
husband,  and  I  think,  after  allowance  for  cus- 
tomary panegyric,  we  may  rest  assured  that  she 
was  truly  an  estimable  lady.  I  will  now  give  the 
epitaph  as  I  find  it : — 

M.S. 
Edvardo  Hertfordiae  Comiti, 

Baroni  de  Belcampo 
Illustrissimi   Principis   Edvardi    Ducis   Somersetensis, 
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Com.  Hertfordiae,  Procom.  Bellicamp.  &  Baronis  de 
Sancto  Mauro,  Garteriani  Ordinis  Equestris  Celeberrimi 
Sodalig,  Edvardi  VI.  Reg.  Avunculi,  Gubernatoris 
ejusque,  Regnorum,  Dominiorum  ac  Subditorum  Pro- 
tectoris  Dignissimi,  Exercitumque  Praefecti  et  Loci  m- 
tenentig,  Generalia  Thesaurarii,  et  Comitis  Ma-e-calli 
Anglize,  Gubernatoris  &  Capitanei  Insularum  Garneey  & 
Jersey,  et  ex  Anna  uxore  splendiss.  orta  natalibus  et 
perantiquis, 

Filio  et  Haeredi. 
Nee  non  conjugi  suae  chariss.  dilectiss. 

Catharines, 

Henrici  &  Franciscae  Grai  D.D.  Suffolc.  filiae  et  haeredi 

garoli  Brandon  D.  Suffolc.  ex  Maria  Hen.  VIII.  sorore 

Galliar.  Regin.  Dotata  pronepti  et  Hen.  VII.  abnepti.* 

Incomparabili  Conjugum  pari, 

Qui  alternantig  fortunae  vices  subinde  experti, 

Hie  tandem  qua  vixere  concordia  requiescunt  simul. 

Ilia 

Singularis  exempli,  probitatis  pietatis  formse  ac  fidei 
fuMiiina,  Non  saeculi  sui  sed  omnisaevi  optima  clarissima, 
zxii  Janoa.  Anno  CIOIOLXIII  J  pie  ac  placide  expiravit. 

Ille 

Vir  integerrimus,  nobilitatis  norma,  morum  ac  discipline 
priscae  conservator,  eloquio,  pradentia,  innocentia, 
gravitate,  nee  minus  virtute  &  doctrina  quara  generis 
splendoro  r.obilis,  ut  qui  una  cum  Edvardo  Principe  Reg. 
Hen.  fil.  in  studiis  adoleverat.  Religionis  acerimus 
Tindex,  recti  ac  justi  perpetuus  assertor,  in  adminis- 
trandis  provinciis  sibi  creditig  summae  fidei  ac  auctori- 
tatis,  amplissima  ad  Archi.  D.D.  pro  Jac.  M.  B.  Reg. 
opt.  legatione  functus.  Domi  forisque  munificentia 
magnuB,  et  ut  opibus  excellens  sic  animo  quam  divitiia 
locupletior,  nee  unquam  potentia  sua  ad  impotentiam  in 
clientes  usua. 

Plenus  bonoribus,  plenus  ami  is 

Octogessimum  suum  &  tertium  agena  An.  cioiocxxi.  vi. 
Apr.  Naturae  eoncessit. 

Filios  ex  Heroina  suscepit  duos. 
Of  the  above  I  venture  an  English  rendering: — 
Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
Edward,  Earl  of  Hertford, 

Baron  Beaucbamp, 

Son  and  Heir  of  the  most  illustrious  Prince,  Edward, 
Duke  of  Somerset,  Earl  of  Hertford,  Viscount  Beau- 
champ,  and  Baron  of  St.  Maur  [or  Seymour],  Knight 
Companion  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter, 
Uncle  and  Governor  of  King  Edward  VI.,  the  most 
worthy  Protector  of  his  Kingdoms,  Lordships,  and 
Dependencies,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  and 
Lord  Lieutenant.  Lord  Treasurer,  and  Earl  Marshal  of 
England,  Governor  and  Captain  of  the  Islands  of  Guern- 
sey and  Jersey :  by  Anne  his  wife  of  most  illustrious 
and  ancient  descent. 

And  also  of  his  most  dearly  beloved  wife, 

Catherine, 

Daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
by  his  Duchess  Frances,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII., 
Queen  of  France,  and  thus  by  descent  f  the  great-grand- 
daughter of  Henry  VII. 

Incomparable  Consorts, 

Who  experienced  in  tbe  vicissitudes  of  changing  fortune, 

At  length,  in  tbe  concord  which  marked  their  lives, 

Here  rest  together. 

She, 
A  woman  of  exceptional  quality,  of  honour,  piety,  beauty, 


*  The  use  of  abnepti  in'addition  to  pronepti  (which 
strictly  represents  the  degree  of  kindred)  is  not  intel- 
ligible. 

f  Literally,  endowed  [by  descent]. 


and  constancy,  the  best  and  most  illustrious  not  only  of 
her  own  but  every  age.  Piously  and  peacefully  she 
expired  tbe  22nd  of  January,  1563.  J 

He, 

A  man  of  perfect  integrity,  a  pattern  of  nobility,  a 
guardian  of  morals  and  early  training,  of  eloquence, 
prudence,  blamelessness.  and  gravity,  nor  less  distin- 
guished by  virtue  and  learning  than  by  the  lustre  of 
noble  birth,  as  one  who  was  associated  in  bis  youthful 
studies  with  Prince  Edward,  son  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
An  ardent  champion  of  religion.  The  never-failing 
maintainer  of  right  and  justice.  Of  consummate  fidelity 
and  influence  in  administration  of  the  provinces  com- 
mitted to  him.  Plenipotentiary  for  James,  King  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  legation  to  the  Arch-Duke  and 
Duchess.  Great  in  his  munificence  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  although  of  surpassing  wealth,  yet  did  he  more 
largely  abound  in  mental  than  in  material  opulence,  nor 
ever  did  he  exercise  his  power  on  the  weakness  of  his 
dependants.  Full  of  honours  as  of  years,  in  his  eighty- 
third  year  he  yielded  to  nature,  tbe  6th  of  April,  1621. 
By  the  heroine  he  had  two  sons. 

Thus  by  the  author  of  the  epitaph  Katherine, 
as  one  who  had  endured  much  trouble,  was  ac- 
counted a  heroine.  The  two  sons  mentioned,  and 
further  by  special  inscriptions  on  the  tomb  com- 
memorated, were  Edward  and  Thomas,  both  born 
during  the  captivity  of  their  mother  in  the  Tower 
of  London.  Neither  of  them  survived  their  father, 
who  in  his  loss  grievously  paid  a  penalty  which 
often  attends  prolonged  life.  The  eldest  son  of 
Edward  had  also  died,  so  that  his  second  son, 
William  Seymour,  succeeded  his  grandfather  as 
Earl  of  Hertford,  and  in  him  the  dukedom  of 
Somerset  was  restored. 

The  Hertford  monument  is  at  the  east  end  of 
the  south  aisle  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Lady  Chapel ;  of  various  marbles, 
it  is  an  elaborate  design  of  many  parts.  John 
Britton  thought  it  too  complex,  and  as  an  archi- 
tectural work  did  not  commend  it.  As  its  chief 
feature  it  has  the  figures,  recumbent  and  praying, 
of  the  earl  in  armour,  the  countess  in  robes  ;  while 
their  two  sons,  as  armed  knights,  kneel  respectively 
at  the  head  and  foot.  As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Doyle, 
in  his  'Official  Baronage,'  takes  his  portrait  of  the 
earl  from  the  effigy ;  the  sketch  is  so  nice  that 
desire  is  prompted  to  have  similar  delineation  of 
the  features  of  the  countess. 

Miss  Strickland  has  as  the  frontispiece  of  her 
'  Tudor  Princesses  '  a  half-length  portrait  of  Lady 
Katherine,  from  a  small  painting  on  panel  belong- 
ing to  Sir  John  Blois,  in  whose  family  Cockfield 
Hall  has  been  about  two  hundred  years.  As  to- 
the  history  and  credentials  of  the  portrait  we  are 
not  informed  ;  the  engraving  represents  a  hand- 
some, intelligent,  and  pensive  face  ;  the  head-dress 
is  the  becoming  hood  or  cap  of  the  Tudor  time, 
the  broad  front  band  of  which,  partly  framing  the 
face,  is  closely  set  with  pearls  ;  the  lady  is  seated 
at  a  writing-table,  a  pen  in  her  right  baud,  and  ir 


1  Probably  an  error  of  the  transcriber.     The  date 
Jan.  27, 1567  (N.S.  1568). 
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her  left  a  sand-box,  from  which  she  sprinkles  the 
paper  on  which  she  has  just  ceased  to  write.  My 
inquiry  as  to  the  great  chest  mentioned  by  Charles 
Enight  (ante,  p.  162)  has  at  length  been  indirectly 
answered.  It  yet  remains  in  the  hall  of  the  man- 
sion, in  which,  I  also  learn,  Lady  Katberine's 
chamber  is  still  pointed  oat.  The  house  during 
three  centuries  has  undergone  alterations ;  it  stands 
but  a  short  distance  off  the  village  street,  but  the 
little  river  Yox  intervenes,  and  part  of  the  ancient 
moat  remains  ;  the  park  extends  on  the  other  side. 
The  church  (of  moderate  size  and  "Perpendicular") 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  while  the  hall 
is  on  the  north  side ;  the  distance  between  them 
scarcely  exceeds  two  hundred  yards,  so  that  the 
body  of  our  poor  "  heroine  "  had  but  a  little  way  to 
be  borne.  The  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  situation 
cause  it  to  be  known  as  "  the  garden  of  Suffolk." 
Yoxford  is  about  four  miles  north  of  the  small 
market  town  of  Saxmnndham,  and  the  distance 
eastward  to  the  sea-coast  is  but  five  miles. 

W.  L.  BUTTON. 

27,  Elgin  Avenue,  Westbourne  Park,  W. 
(To  le  continued.) 

P. S.— Davy  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  19083, 
p.  251)  quotes  thus  from  the  Reyce  MS.:  "The 
parlour  and  great  part  of  the  west  end  of  the  house 
was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  this  year  1655";  but  that 
"  Lady  Katherine's  Chamber,  the  very  faire  roome 
wherein  she  lay,"  was  not  affected  is  shown  by  the 
subsequent  mention  of  it.  Davy  has  also  with  his 
'Suffolk  Drawings'  (Add.  MS.  19176,  pp.  204, 
205)  two  careful  sketches  of  the  house,  made  in 
1823,  viz.,  of  the  two  faces  looking  south-east  and 
south-west  (but  erroneously  noted  north-west  and 
north-east).  As  here  represented,  the  building  has 
a  disappointingly  modern  aspect,  though  accord- 
ing with  information  I  have  received,  that  about 
a  hundred  years  since  these  faces  were  rebuilt. 
No  attempt  was  then  made  either  to  assimilate  the 
new  exterior  with  the  old  character  of  the  house, 
or  to  apply  the  architectural  features  of  a  later  era, 
and  the  plain  sash  windows  and  ordinary  house- 
door  (a  column  on  each  side  carrying  a  little  pedi- 
ment) are  but  commonplace.  The  deep  roof,  with 
its  dormer-windows,  as  apparently  old,  is  more 
interesting.  A  north-east  wing  retains  Tudor 
features,  and,  as  one  conjectures,  it  is  in  this 
wing  that  an  upper  room  is  known  as  Lady 
Katherine's.  I  learn  also  that  the  north-west  face 
(not  seen  in  Davy's  drawing)  is  old,  though  perhaps 
partly  the  work  of  1655.  Formerly  the  house 
eontained  much  heraldic  glass  (see  Davy's  notes), 
but  to  what  extent  it  survives  I  have  not  heard. 


ROYAL  DESCENDANTS.  —  The  following  com- 
parison supplies  a  curious  case  of  fortuitous  coin- 
cidence. 

Cecily,  Viscountess  Dowager  of  Welles,  was  a 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  and  so  aunt  to  Henry 


VIII.;  she  remarried  Richard  or  John  Kyme  (the 
name  is  diversely  spelt),  who  appears  to  have 
been  resident  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  descended 
from  a  baronial  family  of  Lincolnshire,  but  no  it 
match  for  a  princess.  This  couple  left  two  surviv- 
ing children,  of  course  full  cousins  to  Henry  VIII., 
who,  however,  declined  to  notice  them ;  the 
princess  died  in  1507/8,  just  before  Henry  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne. 

Later  on  the  king  formed  an  illicit  connexion 
with  Elizabeth  (nie  Blount)  wife  of  Gilbert,  Baron 
Talbot,  of  Kyme ;  this  nobleman  represented,  by 
females,  the  baronial  family  of  Kyme  (1295-1338), 
from  whom  the  king's  cousins  were  probably 
descended  in  the  male  line.  Thus  was  born  in 
1519,  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Richmond,  &c.,  who 
died  in  1536,  probably  without  any  personal  know- 
ledge of  his  cousins,  then  living  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  who  were  legally  in  succession  to  the 
crown. 

But  this  is  not  all.  A  gentleman  of  property, 
named  Sir  Oliver  Leder,  married  Frances  Baldwin, 
a  great-granddaughter  of  the  Princess  Cecily  Plan- 
tagenet ;  she  died  s.p.  in  1558,  but  her  husband 
came  of  a  Huntingdonshire  family,  the  Leders  of 
Place  House,  long  settled  at  Great  Staughton,  on 
the  river  Kyme.  May  not  this  name  be  a  crude 
form  of  kirn,  kimber,  camper,  kemper,  Anglic^ 
champion  ? 

This  Lady  Oliver  Leder  closed  one  branch  of 
the  Princess  Cecily's  issue,  the  other  has  been 
traced  to  1570,  when  it  also  probably  died  out. 

A.  HALL. 

PADDINQTON  BOWLING-GREEN. — A  letter  from 
George  Hard  in  ge  to  Mrs.  Inchbald  is  printed  in 
Boaden's  '  Life  '  of  that  lady,  i.  328,  in  which  he 
says: — 

"  Martin*  would  refuse  your  little  parties  with  him 
upon  a  summer's  day,  to  the  King  of  Bohemia's  Head, 
or  the  Paddington  Bowling  Green,  if  he  could  see  a 
page  of  this  letter  to  me." 

I  have  failed  to  discover  the  "  King  of  Bohemia's 
Head,"  which  is  not  mentioned  in  Larwood  and 
Hotten's  '  History  of  Signboards,'  or  in  '  Tavern 
Anecdotes,'  or  in  Burns's  '  Catalogue  of  Tokens.' 
With  regard  to  the  other  place  of  entertainment, 
I  find  from  Lockie's  'Topography  of  London,' 
1810,  that  the  bowling-green  was  situated  opposite 
No.  27,  Edgware  Road,  about  the  eighth  of  a  mile 
on  the  left  from  Tyburn  turnpike.  As  Upper 
Berkeley  Street  branched  off  at  No.  29,  the  bowl- 
ing-green must  have  been  situated  between  Upper 
Seymour  Street  West  and  Upper  Berkeley  Street 
West,  the  name  of  which  has  since  been  changed 
to  Connaught  Street.  The  letter  is  not  dated,  but 
seems  to  have  been  written  about  1795,  when  Mrs. 


*  General  Martin,  a  miser  and  debauchee  of  the 
Charteris  type,  who  was  a  fellow  lodger  of  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald's  in  Leicester  Square,  and  is  said  to  have  beet  the 
firat  to  lead  the  notorious  Kitty  Fisher  astray. 
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Inchbald  was  living  in  Leicester  Square.  At  that 
time  there  were  scarcely  any  houses  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Edgware  Road.  Oonnaught  Place 
was  the  first  row  of  respectable  houses  to  be  built, 
and  shortly  afterwards  a  terrace  extending  as  far 
Upper  Seymour  Street  West,  known  as  Arklow 
Place.  Then  came  the  bowling-green,  and  a 
cluster  of  small  tenements  known  as  Tomlin's 
Town,  all  traces  of  which,  I  imagine,  have  been 
swept  away.  Thence  it  was  open  country  as  far  as 
the  Harrow  Road  and  beyond  to  Church  Street, 
which  is  the  oldest  inhabited  thoroughfare  in  Pad- 
dington.  In  1810  Mrs.  Inchbald  went  to  live  in 
St.  George's  Terrace,  Uxbridge  Road,  then  called 
St.  George's  Row,  and  there  she  resided  till  1816, 
when  she  moved  to  Earl's  Terrace,  Kensington. 
During  her  residence  in  St.  George's  Terrace  Mrs. 
Siddons  was  living  at  Westbourne  Farm,  and  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  ladies  was  not  infre- 
quent. From  Westbourne  Green  to  St.  George's 
Terrace  was,  as  Boaden  says,  only  a  pleasant  walk 
across  the  fields,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  used  to  send 
her  daughter  Cecilia  with  her  governess,  Miss 
Atkinson,  and  sometimes  Patty  Wilkinson,  to  her 
old  friend,  and  constrain  her  to  visit  the  cottage 
(Boaden'a  'Memoir,'  ii.  172).  Not  even  the 
Great  Western  Railway  can  blot  out  the  remi- 
niscence of  a  pleasant  intimacy,  which  seems  to 
have  ceased  after  Mrs.  Siddons's  removal  to  Upper 
Baker  Street.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

Jaipur,  Rajputana. 

DYING  SPEECH  OF  WOLSET.  —  The  following 
parallel  to  Wolsey's  celebrated  dying  saying  seems 
worthy  of  record.  The  Arabic  chronicler  Ibnu'l 
Athir,  as  yet  unfortunately  untranslated,  tell  us 
that  in  the  year  675,  Samwra,  Governor  of  Basra, 
on  hearing  of  his  deposition  by  the  Caliph  Mu'awiya 
said,  "  If  I  had  obeyed  God  as  I  have  obeyed  him, 
He  would  not  have  punished  me  "  ('  Ibnu'l  Athir,' 
ed.  Tomberg,  vol.  iii.  p.  412).  X.  B. 

_  LANCASHIRE  WITCHCRAFT.— The  following  cut- 
ting from  the  Preston  Guardian  of  December  8, 
1894,  may  possibly  interest  a  section  of  your 
readers : — 

"  There  are,  without  doubt,  some  superstitious  people 
m  Croston.  A  child  was  drowned  in  the  River  Yarrow 
some  time  ago,  and  the  body  has  not  yet  been  recovered. 
Some  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  have  made 
several  visits  to  a  woman  in  Preston,  a  spiritualist  or 
fortune  teller,  who  has  pretended  to  'assure  them  that 
the  body  lies  in  a  certain  part  of  the  stream,  near  to  a 
white  house.  In  consequence  of  these  tales,  numerous 
searches  have  been  made,  and  only  last  Sunday  there 
were  crowds  of  people  in  Croston  watching  the  operations 
of  about  thirty  men,  who  had  dammed  the  stream  in 
several  parts,  and  were  following  out  these  silly  beliefs. 
It  is  hardly  credible,  but  such  has  been  the  case,  and, 
moreover,  a  loaf  and  quicksilver  has  been  employed  as  a 
means  of  denoting  the  whereabouts  of  the  body,  but,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  nothing  has  been  found.  The  pre- 
vailing belief  is  that  the  body  has  been  washed  into  the 


sea.  A  reward  of  51.  has,  this  week,  been  offered  by  tha 
father  for  the  recovery  of  the  body." 

The  only  excuse  (supposing  any  permissible) 
that  can  be  made  for  resort  to  such  impostors,  is 
that  the  parents,  in  their  distress,  are  ready  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  means  by  which  their  efforts 
may  be  brought  to  a  suceessful  issue. 

RICHARD  LAWSON. 

TJrmston,  Manchester. 

BUD. — Little  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid 
to  a  rustic  and  perhaps  obsolete  use  of  this  noun. 
Wycherley,  1675,  in  '  Tde  Country  Wife,'  has, 
"  You  are  my  own  dear  bud."  Garrick's  comedy, 
'  The  Country  Girl,'  1766,  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
former  play,  and  contains,  among  other  examples, 
the  following  :  (1)  "  He  has  made  her  call  him 
husband,  and  bad,  which  she  constantly  does." 
(2)  "  Pray,  sister,  tell  me  why  my  bud  looks  so 
grum  here  in  town."  (3)  "0  my  dear,  dear  bud, 
welcome  home."  (4)  "  You  are  my  own  dear  bud, 
and  I  know  you.  I  hate  strangers."  (5)  "Bud, 
bud,  do  the  town  women  love  the  player  men  too  ?" 
(6)  "  What  do  you  call  him  bud  for?  Bud  mean? 
husband  ;  and  he  is  not  your  husband,  and  I  hope 
never  will  be  ;  and  if  he  was  my  husband  I  'd  bud 
him,  a  surly,  unreasonable  beast."  Macaulay 
('  Hist.,'  cb.  xvii.)  cites  some  doggerel,  1691, 
relating  to  Dean  Sherlock's  '  Case  of  Allegiance,' 
as  follows  : — 

When  Eve  the  fruit  had  tasted, 

She  to  her  husband  hasted, 

And  chuck'd  him  on  the  chin-a. 

Dear  bud,  quoth  she,  come  taste  this  fruit, 

'Twill  finsly  with  your  palate  suit, 
To  eat  it  is  no  sin-a. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  '  N.  E.  D.'  has  not 
done  justice  to  this  odd  expression,  in  confounding 
it  with  other  uses  of  the  word  "  bud  "  which  are 
wholly  metaphorical.  The  citation  from  Wycherley 
is  given,  without  any  apparent  consciousness  that 
the  term  in  question  is  simply  a  colloquial  equi- 
valent for  "  husband,"  as  the  passage  here  num- 
bered (6)  clearly  proves. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

PICTORIAL  ANACHRONISMS. — Our  streets  have 
been  lately  treated  by  the  managers  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  to  a  respresentation  of  the  famous  Dick 
Whittington  listening  to  the  sound  of  Bow  bells, 
with  the  modern  St.  Paul's,  dome  and  all,  in  sight. 
The  foundation  stone  of  that  building  was  laid  in 
1675,  and  it  was  opened  for  divine  service  twenty- 
two  years  afterwards,  in  1697,  exactly  three  cen- 
turies before  which  Whittington  was  Lord  Mayor 
for  the  first  time,  as  th ;  dates  of  his  three  elections 
are  1397,  1406,  and  1419. 

The  Drury  Lane  placard  brought  to  my  recol- 
lection a  visit  many  years  ago  to  Stratford-on-Avon 
when,  on  the  sign- board  of  an  inn  called  the  "  Sir 
John  Falstaff,"  I  noticed  a  picture  of  the  corpulent 
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lover  of  sack  represented  with  a  tobacco-pipe  in 
his  hand,  though  such  things  were  not  known  in 
England  until  about  two  centuries  after  his  time. 

W.  T.  LYNN. 
Blackheath. 

COPENHAGEN,  A  GAME.  —In  Miss  Wilkins's 
novel  '  Pembroke  '  this  game  is  mentioned  as 
known  in  New  England.  It  is  played  in  a  cherry 
orchard  by  young  men  and  maidens  ;  a  rope  is  used, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  kissing.  As  this  game  is 
not  known,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  old  country, 
perhaps  some  American  correspondent  would 
describe  it  and  say  if  any  rhyme  or  special  dialogue 
is  used. 

Another  game  mentioned  in  the  same  book  is 
hully-gull.  A  certain,  or  uncertain,  number  of 
kernels  of  corn  (maize  ?)  are  held  in  the  shut  fist 
of  one  player,  who  then  says,  "  Hully-gull,  hand 
full,  passel  how  many?"  The  other  player  guesses, 
and  wins  or  loses,  according  to  the  correctness  of 
his  guess.  I  have  never  heard  of  this  game  in 
this  country,  although  it  resembles  several  of  the 
games  described  in  Mrs.  Gomme's  charming  volume. 

W.  H.  PATTERSON. 
Belfast. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


"DIKE-GRAVE "  AND  " DIKE-REEVE." — I  should 
be  glad  of  information  as  to  these  terms,  applied 
in  Lincolnshire  to  officers  having  charge  of  dikes 
or  ditches.  We  have  quotations  for  dike- grave 
from  1563  to  about  1700,  but  none  for  its  modern 
use  ;  although  it  is  included  by  Mr.  E.  Peacock 
in  his  '  Glossary  of  the  Wapentakes  of  Manley  and 
Corringbam,"  in  north-west  Lincolnshire,  as  a  syno- 
nym of  dike-reeve.  The  latter  word  we  know  in 
official  use  from  1665  (16  &  17  Chas.  II.,  c.  11) 
to  the  present  year.  Is  the  dike-reeve  still  called 
anywhere  dike-grave  ;  or  is  the  popular  pronuncia- 
tion such  that  it  may  either  be  dike-reeve  or  dike- 
grave,  e.g.,  d?greave  ?  The  words  reeve  and  grave, 
are  of  course,  not  the  same.  The  Dutch  dijkgrave 
or  dijkgrafb&B  charge  of  the  dikes  or  sea-walls, 
which  keep  the  sea  from  submerging  Holland.  Has 
the  English  dike-grave  or  dike-reeve  similar  duties  ; 
or  does  he  only  attend  to  ditches,  sluices,  &c.  ? 
Is  he  a  paid  official  ;  or  is  the  office  an  honorary 
and  onerous  one,  like  that  of  sheriff  1  I  have  an 
extract  from  'The  Law  of  Land  Drainage  and 
Sewers,'  by  Kennedy  and  Sandars,  on  this  point, 
from  which  I  should  gather  that  in  some  places 
dike-reeves  are  of  the  one  class,  and  in  some  of  the 
other  ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  the 
writers,  whose  statement  appears  (to  the  unknow- 
ing) self-contradictory.  Help  on  these  points: 


(1)  on  the  present  existence  and  standing  of  dike- 
grave,  (2)  on  the  exact  nature  of  the  office  of  the 
dike-reeve  (and  dike-grave  if  he  exists),  will  be 
thankfully  received.  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 

"FLASH."  —  In  Theodore  Hook's  novel  'Jack 
Brag' (1837),  vol.  iii.  115,  the  following  passage 
occurs  :  "  A  young  man,  dressed  in  the  uniform 
of  some  volunteer  corps  of  cavalry,  wearing  flashes" 
What  were  "  flashes  "  ?  HKNRT  BRADLEY. 

TIP  -  CAT. — I  am  very  anxious  to  know  the 
origin  of  the  word  "  tip-cat."  I  am  told  that  it  is 
a  very  ancient  game,  still  played  by  young  people 
in  every  street ;  and  then  I  know  that  the  cat  is 
depicted  in  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  most  ancient 
monuments  of  Egypt.  Then,  again,  the  cat  could 
only  have  been  domesticated  by  the  nations  of 
Northern  Europe  at  a  very  recent  date,  for  its 
bones  are  not  found  in  the  kitchen  mid  dings  of 
Denmark  ;  so  that  I  feel  rather  perplexed  about 
this  interesting  question.  D.  B. 

SPINNING-WHEELS. — Having  lately  been  seized 
with  a  desire  to  enlarge  my  antiquarian  collection 
by  one  or  two  specimens  of  spinning-wheels,  I  made 
inquiries  at  a  local  dealer's,  where  I  was  informed 
that  these  interesting  relics  of  the  "  good  old  days  " 
were  now  exceedingly  rare,  and  that  one  had  not 
crossed  his  path  for  two  years.  Is  it  possible  that 
any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  possesses  a  genuine  speci- 
men of  a  hundred  years  ago  which  he  would  care 
to  dispose  of;  or  can  any  reader  kindly  inform  me 
as  to  where  I  can  obtain  one  ?  W.  J.  T. 

SIR  THOMAS  ERSKINE  PERRY,  1806-1882,  on 
leaving  India  in  November,  1852,  was  presented 
with  a  testimonial  of  5,0001.  At  his  request  this 
was  devoted,  it  is  said,  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Perry  Professorship  of  Law.  Does  this  professor- 
ship exist ;  and,  if  so,  where  ?  Can  any  corre- 
spondent of  '  N.  &  Q.'  give  me  the  exact  reference 
to  the  volume  of  the  '  Miscellanies '  of  the  Philo- 
biblon  Society  in  which  Perry's  communication 
concerning  'The  Van  den  Bempde  Papers'  ap- 
peared ?  I  should  also  be  glad  to  know  the  full 
date  of  Perry's  first  marriage  and  his  place  of 
burial.  G.  F.  K.  B. 

PHILLIMORE. — Lowndes'a  '  Bibliographer's  Ma- 
nual,' Bohn's  edition,  1864,  records  the  following : 
"  Phillimore,  George,  The  Interest  of  England  in 
the  Preservation  of  Ireland.  Lond.,  1689.  4to."  I 
should  feel  greatly  obliged  by  any  information 
respecting  this  George  Phillimore,  as  I  am  quite 
unable  to  identify  him,  and,  indeed,  do  not  know 
of  the  existence  of  any  Phillimore  at  that  particular 
time  likely  to  write  a  book. 

W.  P.  W.  PHILLIMORE. 

BLANTYRE  PEERAGE. — Owing  to  the  sad  death 
of  the  Master  of  Blantyre  unmarried,  the  direct 
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male  line  becomes  extinct  on  the  death  of  the 
present  peer,  whose  brothers  are  the  next  heirs. 
As  these  have  no  issue,  the  peerage  would  on  their 
deaths  revert  to  Mr.  Alexander  Stuart  of  Eagles- 
cairnie  ;  but  as  he  is  a  still  older  man,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  he  will  live  to  succeed.  Who,  then,  is 
the  next  heir  ?  In  the  event  of  the  peerage  falling 
into  abeyance,  would  the  Crown  call  up  one  of  the 
coheirs  in  the  female  line  ;  and,  if  so,  would  the 
choice  be  necessarily  confined  to  the  grandsons  of 
the  present  peer  ?  X.  Y.  Z. 

HIGHAM  FAMILY. — Information  is  sought  about 
this  Suffolk  family.  Sir  Clement  Higham,  of 
Barrow,  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  reign  of  Mary,  and  the  family  continued  at 
Barrow  until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Mean  time,  yonnger  members  of  the  family  dis- 
persed into  various  other  Suffolk  parishes.  I 
desire  to  ascertain  the  names  of  any  parishes  in 
which  the  name  occurs  from  1570  to  1700. 

J.  K.  NEVE. 

Chipping  Campden,  Glo?. 

SIR  HENRY  HERBERT. — Can  any  of  your  con- 
tributors refer  me  to  sources  of  information  on  Sir 
Henry  Herbert,  born  1595,  died  1673,  Master  of 
the  Revels  from  1621  to  the  Civil  War,  and  again 
under  Charles  II.,  at  the  Restoration,  and  brother 
of  Lord  Herbert  of  Oherbury  and  George  Herbert 
the  poet  ?  I  am  aware  of  the  references  to  him  in 
the  former  s  autobiography  and  the  latter's  '  Life ' 
by  Izaak  Walton.  WINIFRED  GARDNER. 

48,  Charles  Street. 

"  POWDER  OF  POST."— In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Davy, 
Porson  says,  "I  have  been  at  Deaths  door;  but 
by  a  due  neglect  of  the  faculty,  and  plentiful  use 
of  my  old  remedy  (powder  of  post),  I  am  pretty 
well  recovered."  What  was  "powder  of  post"; 
or  is  some  joke  intended  ? 

FRANCIS  W.  JACKSON,  M.A. 

Ebberston  Vicarage,  York. 

BOOK  STAMPS.— The  title-page  of  'The  Mariner's 
New  Kalendar'  (London,  circa  1750)  bears  the 
words,  "  Stain pt  according  to  a  late  Act  of  Par- 
liament (with  Three  Two-Penny  Stamps) ";  and 
underneath  these  three  stamped  impresses,  with 
the  words,  "  Duty  two  pence."  What  Act  does  this 
relate  to ;  did  it  long  remain  in  force  ;  were  many 
books  so  stamped?  Though  a  book-hunter  of 
some  years,  I  have  never  before  met  with  such  a 

Ca8^.  J.    C0THBERT   WELCH,    F.C.S. 

The  Brewery,  Beading. 

HART.-  In  Fulham  Church  is  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Katharine  Hart,  eldest  daughter 
of  Edmond  Powell,  of  Fulham,  and  wife  of  John 
Hart.  She  died  Oct.  23,  1605,  aged  twenty-four. 
She  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters  ;  but  one  of 
the  sons  predeceased  the  mother.  Can  any  reader 


tell  me  anything  abo.ut  John  Hart  ?  I  find  him 
rated  for  a  house  in  "  ffulham  street "  in  the  earliest 
existing  assessment  (1625),  and  his  name  appears 
for  many  years.  In  1648  the  churchwardens 
received  "  for  buriall  of  Hart,  vja."  I  think  this 
entry  probably  refers  to  the  interment  of  John 
Hart,  but  am  not  sure.  I  have  a  deed,  dated 
June  18,  1628,  wherein  the  Bishop  of  London 
grants  to  "John  Hart  of  Lambeth"  six  acres  of 
land  in  Fulham.  This  is  certainly  the  same  John 
Hart.  In  the  '  State  Papers,  Dom.,'  446,  No.  10, 
is  a  petition  of  one  John  Bumsted  to  Archbishop 
Laud,  dated  Feb.  27,  1639,  complaining  of  an 
injustice  done  to  him  by  Richard  Hart,  LL.D.,  of 
Fulham.  In  the  '  Calendar  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Committee  for  Advance  of  Money '  is  an  informa- 
tion, dated  June  18,  1649,  in  which  this  Dr.  Hart 
is  described  as  "  late  of  Fulham,  advocate  of  the 
Prince's  Fleet."  His  wife's  name  was  Diana.  Can 
any  one  say  if  this  Dr.  Richard  Hart  was  the  son 
of  John  and  Katharine  Hart  f 

CHAS.  J.  FERET. 

COCK-FIGHTING. — I  am  anxious  to  learn  some- 
thing about  the  rules  of  the  old  pastime  of  cock- 
fighting,  especially  as  it  was  practised  in  the 
schools  in  the  North  of  England,  where  "  cock- 
penny  "  was  paid  until  quite  recently.  Are  there 
works  on  this  subject  ?  A.  B. 

ST.  NICHOLAS,  "  APUD  TRINOBANTES." — In  1710 
a  certain  F.  G.,  minister  of  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  "  apud  Trinobantes,"  published  an  edi- 
tion of  the  '  Lambeth  Articles.'  Who  was  he  ; 
and  where  was  his  church  ?  W.  0.  B. 

PORTRAIT. — I  have  a  small  oil  portrait  painted 
on  wood.  On  the  back  is  written  "Christopher 
Coverdale."  From  the  dress  I  should  gather  that 
the  date  was  some  time  between  1750  and  1780. 
Can  any  one  tell  me  anything  of  the  original  of 
the  portrait  ?  H.  F.  G. 

OREST  AND  FAMILY. — Would  some  reader  of 
'N.  &  Q.'  kindly  inform  me  whether  or  not  a 
branch  of  the  Whittingham  family  (a  county  family 
of  Northumberland)  ever  migrated  into  Shrop- 
shire and  settled  there ;  if  so,  is  it  known  whether 
they  adopted  a  crest  different  from  that  of  the 
original  family  1  Have  the  Whittinghams  a  crest 
similar  to  the  one  here  described,  viz.,  a  sheaf  of 
corn  through  which  is  thrust  a  reaping  hook  ;  on 
sheaf  stands  a  raven  (or  dove)  with  wings  open ; 
if  not,  to  what  family  does  this  crest  belong  ?  The 
name  may  possibly  be  spelt  slightly  different  from 
the  way  here  used.  A.  A.  J. 

FOTHERBY  FAMILY. — Edmund  (son  of  Sir  John 
Fotherby,  of  Barbara,  Kent),  Vicar  of  Gainford, 
1659-60, died  1700-1,  aged  seventy-six;  Edmund, 
his  son,  born  1662,  died  circa  1690,  Rector  of 
Chad  well,  Essex.  Wanted,  their  marriages,  before 
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1662  and  1683  respectively,  the  burial  of  the 
younger  Ednmnd,  and  that  of  his  wife.  "Eliza- 
beth Fotherby,  widow"  (of  the  elder  Edmund?), 
was  buried  at  Gainford.  Sept.  28,  1713.  Any 
information  as  to  the  history  and  descendants 
of  John  Fotherby  and  his  wife  Anna  Maria 
{Marley)  would  be  very  acceptable.  He  was  born 
in  1663,  son  of  the  elder  Edmund,  and  living  in 
1702.  A.  EDLESTON. 

Gainford  Vicarage,  Darlington. 

NEWSPAPER  STAMP  DOTT. — In  'Fragments  of 
Two  Centuries,' by  A.  Kingston  (1893),  reference  is 
made  to  an  Act  which  provided  that  "  any  person 
who  lends  out  a  newspaper  for  hire  is  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  101.  for  each  offence."  What  is  the 
date  of  this  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  when  was  it 
repealed  ?  I.  C.  GOULD. 

GABATTA.  — Can  any  one  explain  how  the  Abys- 
sinian game  called  Gabattu  is  played  ?  Of  it  Mr. 
Bent  merely  says  : — 

"  The  wooden  boards contain  eighteen  holes,  nine 

for  each  person.  There  are  three  balls,  called  Chachtma, 
for  each  hole,  and  the  game  is  played  by  a  system  of 
passing  which  seemed  to  us  very  intricate,  and  which  we 
•could  not  learn ;  the  holes  they  call  their  toukuls  or  huts, 
and  they  get  very  excited  over  it.  It  closely  resembles 
the  game  we  eaw  played  by  the  negroes  in  Mashonaland, 
and  is  generally  found,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  the 
countries  where  Arab  influence  has  at  one  time  or 
another  been  felt."—'  The  Sacred  City  of  the  Ethio- 
pians,' p.  73. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

WHITE  GLOVES. — I  do  not  know  whether  bishops 
are  given  to  reading  '  N.  &  Q.';  but  even  if  they  do 
not,  perhaps  some  one  can  enlighten  me  upon  the 
following  point.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  held  a 
confirmation  in  a  village  lately,  and  it  had  been 
arranged  with  the  vicar  that  one  of  the  parishioners 
should  send  his  carriage  to  the  station,  and 
that  the  bishop  should  be  driven  thence  to  the 
vicarage.  A  short  time  before  it  was  necessary  to 
set  off  to  the  station,  the  coachman  (a  new  servant) 
sent  in  to  ask  whether  he  was  to  wear  white  gloves, 
because  in  other  places  at  which  he  had  lived  he 
had  always  driven  bishops  in  them.  I  wish  to 
know  if  this  is  a  general  custom.  I  never  heard 
of  it,  and  a  learned  divine  whom  I  have  consulted 
gives  it  as  his  belief  that  it  is  only  a  species  of  full 
dress,  and  has  no  significance.  At  weddings  white 
gloves  are  always  worn  by  coachmen,  and  when 
the  high  sheriff  meets  the  judges  at  assizes,  but 
I  never  heard  of  them  on  any  other  occasion,  and 
shall  be  glad  of  any  information  on  the  point. 

F.  P. 

EDWAKDS  OF  CASTLEGORE  AND  KILCROAGH. — 
Edward  Edwards,  of  Castlegore,  co  Tyrone  (at  one 
time  Sheriff  of  Derry  and  Tyrone),  married  Mary 
Moncrieff,  daughter  of  Thomas  Moncrieff,  Alder- 
man of  Derry,  and  Sheriff  1690.  One  of  his  sons, 


Thomas  Edwards,  married  a  daughter  of  David 
Cairns,  M.P. ;  another  son,  Capt.  Robert,  married 
Martha  (?),  daughter  of  Henry,  Count  La  Vie ; 
and  a  daughter,  Mary,  married  Stephen  Ash.  In 
the  Ash  MSS.  it  is  stated  that  Thomas  above 
mentioned  had  a  daughter  Margaret  (or  Esther  ?), 
who  married  James  Brabazon,  of  Mornington 
House,  and  that  she  owned  the  estate  of  Raveagh, 
co.  Tyrone  (once  the  property  of  her  maternal 
grandfather,  David  Cairns), "  which  she  made  over 
to  her  nephew,  Hugh  Gore  Edwards."  Who  was 
the  father  of  Hugh  Gore  Edwards  1  Margaret 
Edwards,  sister  and  eventual  heir  of  Hugh 
Edwards,  and  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Edwards, 
of  Castlegore.  married  Robert  Stuart,  of  Irry, 
father  of  the  first  Earl  of  Castle-Stewart  ;  and  the 
earl's  cousin,  Hamilton  Stuart,  married  Elizabeth 
Edwards.  In  1852,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Hugh 
Gore  Edwards,  of  Raveagh,  married  Robert  Gore, 
grandson  of  the  second  Earl  of  Arran.  In  John 
Inch's  MS.  history  of  the  Sproules  of  Tyrone 
(1869)  he  states  that  his  aunt,  Betty  Sproule, 
married  Nehemiah  Edwards,  of  Kilcroagb,  and 
proceeds : — 

"  Of  this  family  was  Lady  Ross,  named  Elizabeth 
Edwards,  who  owned  the  Castlegore  estate  in  her  own 
right.  This  family  of  Edwardaes  and  our  ancestors  of 
the  Sproul  family  must  have  been  related,  for  I  have 
heard  my  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Sproule  [wife  of  John 
Sproule,  of  Glenvale,  co.  Tyrone],  say  that  she  and  Lady 
Ross  were  first  cousins." 

From  another  source  I  learn  that  Lady  Ross 
married,  secondly,  a  Capt.  Battiman,  retaining, 
of  course,  her  title  of  "  Lady  Ross,"  and  died 
without  issue.  I  have  failed  to  identify  the  Lord 
Ross  who  was  her  first  husband.  Sir  Ralph  Gore, 
Bart.,  created  Earl  of  Ross  in  1771,  ^as  married 
twice,  but  neither  time  to  an  Elizabeth  Edwards. 
He  had  an  only  son,  Ralph,  who  predeceased  him ; 
and  when  the  earl  died  in  1802  the  title  appears 
to  have  died  also.  Who  were  the  first  husband 
and  the  parents  of  Elizabeth,  Lady  Ross  ?  How 
were  she  and  the  other  two  Elizabeths  (Mrs. 
Hamilton  Stuart  and  Mrs.  Robert  Gore)  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Stuart,  of  Irry,  related  to  Edward  Edwards  ? 
Were  the  Edwardses  of  Kilcroagh  descended  from 
Edward  Edwards  in  the  male  line;  and,  if  so, 
how?  Their  descent  in  the  female  line  is  thus 
traced:  (1)  Edward  Edwards;  (2)  Capt.  Robert 
Edwards ;  (3)  daughter,  married  Robert  Sproule; 
(4)  Elizabeth,  married  John  Sproule;  (5)  Betty, 
married  Nehemiah  Ed  wards,  of  Kilcroagh ;  (6)  Eliza, 

married King;  (7)  William  King,  who  as- 

sutned  the  additional  name  of  Edwards,  and  was 
High  Sheriff  of  Tyrone  a  few  year  ago.  In  the 
charter  of  Londonderry  granted  by  Charles  II.  in 
1667,  Thomas  Moncreiffe  and  Hugh  Edward  were 
among  the  first  twelve  aldermen  named.  Was 
Hugh  Edward  (spelt  without  the  s  in  the  charter) 
the  father  of  Edward  Edwards  ?  J.  J.  ELDER. 

Indianapolis,  U.S. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


'  TULLOCHGORUM.' 

(8th  S.  vii.  204.) 
The  divergences  noticeable  in  '  Tullochgorum,'  as 
presented  by  various  editors,  are  partly  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  fact  that  Skinner  himself  altered  and 
amended  the  song,  and  in  some  measure  attribut- 
able to  preferences  and  whims  of  the  editors. 
What  is  said  to  be  the  version  with  the  author's 
last  corrections  is  given  in  the  '  Illustrations '  to 
Johnson's  '  Musical  Museum,'  iv.  283  (ed.  1853). 
This  differs  considerably  from  the  text  in  the 
*  Museum '  itself,  which  it  may  be  presumed  was 
the  form  in  which  Skinner  was  satisfied  with  the 
song  in  1787.  Burns  thus  wrote  to  him  on  the 
subject  in  October  of  that  year  : — 

"  Your  three  gongs — '  Tullochgorum,'  '  John  o'  Baden- 
yon,'  and  '  Ewie  wi'  the  Crookit  Horn  ' — go  in  this  second 
number.  I  was  determined,  before  I  got  your  letter,  to 
write  you,  begging  that  you  would  let  me  know  where 
the  editions  of  these  pieces  may  be  found,  as  you  would 
wish  them  to  continue  to  future  times ;  and  if  you  would 
be  so  kind  to  this  undertaking  as  to  send  any  songs,  of 
your  own  or  others,  that  you  would  think  proper  to 
publish." 

Between  the  first  version  of  the  '  Museum '  and 
that  supplied  in  the  '  Illustrations '  to  the  work  as 
giving  the  poet's  final  corrections  there  are  con- 
siderable differences,  all  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter.  The  most  noticeable  changes  are  in  the 
second  stanza  and  the  last,  although  all  are 
lightened  and  brightened  by  apt  and  felicitous 
tonches.  In  the  second  stanza  the  substitution 
of  "  blythe  and  cheerie,"  as  the  repeated  phrase 
for  "  blithe  and  merry,"  gives  an  openness  and 
expansiveness  to  the  movement,  while  the  line — 

And  make  a  happy  quorum 

is  more  graceful  and  more  appropriately  nimble 
than — 

To  make  a  chearfu'  quorum, 

which  it  replaces.  In  the  earlier  version  the  rhyme 
"  abhor  him  "  responds  to  "  Tullochgorum  "  in  both 
the  second  stanza  and  the  last,  and  this  repetition 
is  obviated  by  the  latest  alterations.  It  may  be 
welHo  give  the  final  stanza  as  it  appears  in  both 
versions.  As  printed  in  Johnson's  'Museum,' 
under  the  editorship  of  Burns,  the  song  closes  thus : 

But  for  the  discontented  fool, 

Who  wants  to  be  oppression's  tool, 

May  envy  gnaw  his  rotten  soul, 
And  blackest  fiends  devore  him  ! 

May  dool  and  forrow  be  his  chance, 

Dool  and  sorrow,  dool  and  sorrow, 

May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 
And  honest  souls  abhor  him. 

May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 

And  a'  the  ills  that  come  frae  Prance, 

Whoe'er  he  be  that  winna  dance 

The  reel  o*  Tullochgorum. 
AB  finally  amended  the  text  is  as  follows  :— 


But  for  the  sullen  frumpish  fool, 
That  loves  to  be  oppression's  tool, 
May  envy  gnaw  his  rotten  soul, 

And  discontent  devour  him ; 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 

Dool  and  sorrow,  dool  and  Borrow, 

Dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 

And  nane  say,  wae's  me  for  him  ! 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 
Wi'  a'  the  ills  that  come  frae  Prance, 
Wha  e'er  he  be  that  winna  dance 

The  Eeel  o'  Tullochgorum. 

In  the  collected  edition  of  Skinner's  '  Songs  and 
Poems,'  edited  by  H.  G.  Eeid  (Peterhead,  1859), 
'  Tullocbgorum '  corresponds  throughout  with  the 
amended  version  of  the  '  Museum,'  if  we  except 
slight  variations  in  spelling  and  the  single  phrase 
"  wi'  mirth  and  glee,"  which  represents  "  in  mirth 
and  glee  "  of  the  first  stanza.  Graham,  in  '  Songs 
of  Scotland'  (Edinburgh,  1848),  professes  to  give- 
the  song  in  the  eame  form,  but  besides  minor 
differences  he  keeps  to  "  blythe  and  merry  "  of  the 
second  stanza,  and  changes  (probably  for  vocal  con- 
venience) the  "sullen  frumpish  fool"  of  the  last 
to  a  "silly  fawning  fool."  Gilchrist,  in  'Scottish 
Songs  Ancient  and  Modern,'  keeps  faithfully  to 
the  author's  amended  text.  It  would  be  tedious 
— however  curious  and  entertaining  it  might  be — 
to  follow  the  proceedings  of  other  editors. 
Struthers,  for  instance,  in  the  'Harp  of  Caledonia' 
(Glasgow,  1819),  substitutes  "the  lady"  for 
"Montgomery"  in  the  opening  line,  while  Cham- 
bers, in  '  Scottish  Songs  Prior  to  Burns,'  omits  the, 
last  stanza  altogether.  Peter  Cunningham  in 
'  English  and  Scottish  Songs,'  Chambers  in  '  Scot- 
tish Songs,'  and  others  have  their  own  eclectic 
fancies,  while  the  editor  for  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co. 
of  '  Scottish  Songs  Chronologically  Arranged  *" 
dooms  the  battered  personage  of  the  closing 
stanza  as  a  "dirty  fawning  fool."  The  authori- 
tative versions  of  the  song  are,  no  doubt,  those  of 
the  '  Museum '  and  of  Reid,  who  had  access  to 
such  of  Skinner's  papers  as  were  still  extant  when 
he  prepared  his  volume.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  (8th  S.  vii.  148).— Thi& 
question  has  been  often  discussed  in  the  pages  of 
1  N.  &  Q.'  So  long  ago  as  May,  1855  (1«  S.  xi. 
452),  a  correspondent  stated  he  had  heard  Lord 
Brougham  use  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1823  or  1824,  when  it  was  treated  as  original. 
In  April,  1878  (5">  S.  ix.  277),  another  corre- 
spondent refers  to  Macaulay's  '  Essays,'  i.  210  and 
chap.  iii.  of  the  '  History,'  i.  366.  A  further  con- 
ributor  (378)  suggests  Carlyle  as  the  author,  and 
quotes  his  fifth  lecture  on  '  Hero  Worship  and 
the  Heroic  in  History,'  1841,  as  follows  : — 

"Burke  said  there  were  three  estates  in  Parliament, 
>ut  in  the  Reporters'  Gallery  yonder  there  sat  a  fourth 
estate  more  important  far  than  they  all." 

In  6th  S.  iv.  428  it  is  asserted  that  Hazlitt  first 
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used  the  expression  in  his  essay  on  William  Cob 
bett,  wherein  he  wrote,  "  He  is  a  kind  of  fourth 
estate  in  the  politics  of  the  country." 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  1 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

The  source  of  this  phrase  is  said  in  '  N.  &  Q. 
(5th  S.  ix.  378)  to  be  as  follows  in  its  political 
sense  : — 

"Burke  said  there  were  three  estates  in  Parliament 
but  in  the  Reporters'  Gallery  yonder  there  sat  a  fourth 
estate  more  important  far  than  they  all." — Carlyle,  'Hero 
Worship,'  lect.  v. 

The  reference  to  Fielding,  7t6  S.  x.  307,  is  to  another 
use  of  the  phrase,  in  a  social  rather  than  a  political 
sense.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

An  early  locus  classicus  of  this  stupid  expression 
is  Carlyle's  essay  on  Croker's  edition  of  Boswell's 
'  Life  of  Johnson ' — Fraser's  Magazine,  1832. 
The  'Lilliput  Debates,'  as  beginning  "the  stupend- 
ous fourth  estate,"  &c.,  are  there  mentioned. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

THE  KILBDKN  (8th  S.  vi.  428,  494).  — This 
stream  was  more  generally  known  as  the  West- 
bourne,  as  it  formed  approximately  the  western 
boundary  of  the  old  manor  of  Tyburn.  Its 
course,  under  its  modern  designation  of  the  Bays- 
water  rivulet,  may  be  followed  from  beyond 
Kilburn  Bridge  to  the  Serpentine,  in  Bartlett's 
'Topographical  Survey  of  the  Borough  of  St. 
Marylebone,'  1834.  It  will  also  be  seen  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey  maps  to  a  comparatively  recent 
date.  It  no  doubt  originally  passed  into  the 
Thames  ;  but  after  the  Serpentine  was  formed  by 
the  damming  up  of  the  stream  and  the  absorption 
of  its  waters,  its  flow  was  checked  until  1834, 
when  it  was  cut  off  from  the  Serpentine  and  con- 
nected with  the  Ranelagh  Sewer,  which  discharged 
into  the  Thames  at  Pimlico. 

The  Tyburn  formed  approximately  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  manor,  and  it  is  generally  thought 
that  the  latter  derived  its  designation  from  the 
rivulet  on  the  eastern  bank  of  which  the  original 
village  and  church  were  situated  ;  but  this  appears 
to  be  an  error.  The  name  of  Tyburn  is  more  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  situation  of  the  manor 
between  the  two  streams.  An  old  name  of  the 
eastern  rivulet  was  the  Aybrook,  or  Eyeburn, 
which,  according  to  Maitland's  'History  of  London,' 
ed.  1739,  p.  779,  was  derived  from  Ay  (Eia),  "  a 
village  suppos'd  to  have  stood  where  May  fair  now 
is  situated,"  and  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  an 
extensive  estate  that  comprised  the  present  Pimlico 
and  Hyde  Park.  Maitland  adds  that  in  his  time 
that  part  of  the  stream  which  ran  above  ground 
was  still  called  Twyborne  Brook,  and  it  seems  a 
reasonable  assumption  that  the  brook  derived  its 


name  from  the  manor,  rather  than  the  manor  from 
the  brook. 

I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  MR. 
RUSSELL'S  paper  on  Kilburn,  but,  as  regards  the 
origin  of  the  name,  I  may  note  that  the  earliest 
charter  printed  by  Park,  in  his  '  History  of  Hamp- 
stead,'  1814,  Appendix,  p.  xiii,  styles  the  place 
Keneburna,  and  the  next  following  calls  it  Kyne- 
burna.  The  modern  name  of  Kilburn  appears. 
therefore,  to  be  a  corruption  which  has  derived 
some  countenance  from  the  cella  which  was 
founded  by  the  hermit  Godwine  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  which  subsequently  developed  into 
Kilburn  Priory.  The  name  was  probably  derived 
from  a  proprietor  in  Saxon  times,  to  whom  may  be 
also  due  the  local  names  of  Kensington,  Kensal, 
Kennistowne  or  Kentish  Town,  Ken  or  Caen 
Wood,  and  possibly  the  manor  of  Cantelows,  the 
connexion  of  which  with  the  Cantelupes  has  not,  I 
think,  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  an  excellent 
account  of  the  Tyburn  will  be  found  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  vol.  ii.,  N.S.,  p.  322  (March,. 
1857)  and  of  the  Westbourne,  in  vol.  vii.,  N.S., 
p.  144  (August,  1859).  A  comprehensive  work  or> 
the  ancient  water  supply  of  London  and  the 
drainage  system  with  which  it  was  connected  is 
much  wanted.  The  course  of  the  principal  West- 
end  sewers  in  1815  will  be  seen  in  White's  '  Pro- 
posed Improvements  of  the  Western  Part  of 
London,'  second  edition,  1815,  p.  76. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

Jaipur,  Rajputana. 

OTRAR  (8th  S.  vii.  227).— This  place,  if  still  in 
existence,  is  now  of  little  or  no  importance.  In 
the  notes  to  Abulgbazi's  '  History  of  the  Tatars » 
(English  translation,  1729),  it  is  said  to  be  "  not 
of  much  importance  at  present  ";  and  it  is  neither 
marked  nor  mentioned  in  Johnston's  '  Cosmo- 
graphic  Atlas'  (1889).  Formerly,  however,  it  was 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Central  Asia.  In  the 
twelfth  century  it  was  the  capital  of  Turkestan  ; 
and  in  1215,  when  Zingis  Khan  invaded  the 
dominions  of  Mohammed,  Sultan  of  Carizme,  this 
was  the  first  place  to  which  he  laid  siege,  detaching 
'or  the  purpose,  under  his  sons  Ugadai  and 
Zagadai,  a  considerable  portion  of  his  army.  The 
reason  for  this  appears  to  have  been  that  when, 
some  time  previously,  he  had  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  Sultan  Mohammed  with  offers  of  friendship, 
hey  had  been  arrested  and  put  to  death  by  Gagir 
Khan,  the  governor  of  Otrar,  who  was  a  cousin  of 
he  sultan's  mother.  Mohammed  was,  indeed,  a 
•arty  to  this  massacre,  which  was  the  cause  of 
jingis  Khan's  war  against  him  ;  but  the  invader 
cherished  none  the  less  a  particular  resentment 
against  Gagir  Khan.*  Otrar  was  at  this  time  a 


*  See  Gibbon  for  a  brief  account  of  these  events,, 
ed.  1790,  xi.  410. 
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place  of  such  size  that  its  garrison  consisted  of  no 
fewer  than  sixty  thousand  men.  It  held  out  for  five 
months,  and  fell  at  last  by  treachery,  one  of  Gagir's 
generals  deserting,  with  twenty  thousand  followers, 
to  the  enemy.  They  were  one  and  all  slain  by  the 
sons  of  Zingis,  who  reflected  (says  Abulghazi)  that 
they  who  had  been  unfaithful  to  one  master 
•were  not  likely  to  be  faithful  to  another.  The 
city  having  fallen,  the  governor  with  twenty  thou- 
sand men  retired  to  the  citadel,  where  they  made 
a  desperate  resistance,  but  being  at  length  over- 
powered were,  with  a  fine  impartiality,  rewarded 
with  the  same  fate  as  their  less  heroic  companions  in 
arms.  Gagir  Khan  himself  was  kept  in  chains  for 
a  while,  but  finally,  by  the  command  of  Zingis,  was 
pat  to  death. 

Upon  the  death  of  Zingis  Khan,  his  second  son, 
Zagatai,  succeeded  to  that  part  of  his  dominions 
then  known  as  the  kingdoms  of  Cashgar  and 
Maurrenner,  as  well  as  to  some  part  of  Carizme, 
the  country  about  Ealkh,  and  as  far  south  as  to 
the  Indus.  His  dynasty  lasted  for  109  years,  his 
last  descendant,  Casan  Sultan,  being  conquered 
and  put  to  death  by  another  descendant  of  Zingis 
Khan  through  Ugadai,  in  1348.  Eleven  years 
later  the  whole  country  was  conquered  by  Tamer- 
lane, with  whose  name  Otrar  will  be  for  ever  asso- 
ciated, for  it  was  there  that  he  died  in  1405,  when  on 
his  way  from  Samarcand  to  the  invasion  of  China. 

The  exact  position  of  Otrar  on  the  map  I  cannot 
determine  from  Abulgbazi.  His  annotator  says 
it  was  situated  in  41°  50'  lat.,  on  a  small  river 
which  falls  into  the  Amu-Dam  about  the  ninety- 
ninth  degree  of  longitude.  On  the  maps  accom- 
panying the  history  (where  it  is  spelt  Oiurar)  it  is 
placed  nearly  midway  between  Samarcand  and 
Cash  gar.  In  Chambers's  '  Encyclopaedia/  where  it 
is  mentioned  merely  as  the  place  of  Tamerlane's 
death,  it  is  located  on  "the  eastern  side  of  the 
Syr-Daria."  If  this  means  upon  that  river  itself, 
the  description  does  not  tally  with  that  of  the 
history  I  have  been  citing. 

I  may  add  that  Termashirin,  whose  coin  sug- 
gested MR.  PLATT'S  query,  was  the  sixteenth 
Khan  of  the  Zagatai  line.  He  restored  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  which  had  been  introduced 
by  Barak  Khan,  the  sixth  of  the  line,  but  had 
been  lost  in  succeeding  generations  ;  and  he  was 
slain  by  his  brother  Butan,  who  afterwards  seized 
the  throne,  in  1336  of  our  era.  0.  C.  B. 

This  place  is  "  a  town  of  Russian  Turkestan, 
gov.  Ferghana,  on  the  Sihon,  93  m.  KW.  Tunkat" 
(A.  Keith  Johnston's  '  Dictionary  of  Geography,' 
1877).  Malte-Brun  speaks  of  it  as  "  the  ancient 
capital "  of  Turkestan. 

EDWAED  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  town  in  Russian  Turkestan, 
lat.  43°  58'  N.,  long.  67°  25'  E. 

EVBRARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 


POMFRET  (8th  S.  vii.  228).— The  late  Prof. 
Henry  Morley,  in  his  "  Library  of  English  Litera- 
ture," vol.  i.,  says  of  the  Rev.  John  Pouifret  (1667- 
1703)  that  he  was  "  a  much  better  poet  "  than  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore,  which  is  not  in  itself  very 
high  praise.  Of  Pomfret's  '  Choice '  he  says, 
further,  that  it  was  "  accounted  one  of  the  best 
poems  of  its  day,  and  remained  very  popular 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century."  This  poem 
he  quotes  in  full ;  and  it  seems  to  prove  that 
Pomfret,  if  not  much  of  a  poet,  was  at  least  a  very 
sensible  man.  C.  C.  B. 

The  Rev.  John  Pomfret  (1667-1702),  vicar  of 
Maulden,  and  subsequently  of  Millbrook,  both  in 
the  county  of  Bedford,  published  in  1699  the  first 
edition  of  his  poem  '  The  Choice,'  which  remained 
very  popular  during  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
fourth  edition  was  issued  in  1701.  See  Dr.  John- 
son's 'English  Poets,'  London,  1790,  vol.  xvii., 
and  extracts  from  '  Choice '  in  Cassell's  "  Library 
of  English  Literature  "  (volume,  '  Shorter  English 
Poems ').  Pomfret's  genealogy  will  be  found  iu 
'N.&Q.,'8ttS.  ii.  27. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

MR.  HOOFER  should  peruse  the  information 
given  in  Allibone's  '  Dictionary  of  English  Litera- 
ture,' 1877.  Pomfret's  poems  were  favourites  with 
the  people,  and  must  have  had  some  good  qualities, 
hence  the  large  number  of  editions  printed.  Dr. 
Johnson,  writing  of  the  above,  says,  "  He  pleases 
many ;  and  he  who  pleases  many  must  have  some 
species  of  merit."  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

"  He  pleases  many  ;  and  he  who  pleases  many 
must  hare  some  species  of  merit,"  so  writes  Pom- 
fret's  illustrious  biographer ;  and  perhaps  the 
remark  conveys  as  much  as  sound  criticism  can 
say  of  some  of  our  popular  fin  de  siecle  verse- 
mongers. Johnson  was  probably  the  authority 
for  the  statement  in  the  Quarterly. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

I  have  a  set  of  Park's  "  British  Poets,"  1809  ; 
pretty  little  books,  printed  by  Whittingham, 
illustrated  by  Stothard,  &c.  The  forty- fifth 
volume  contains  '  Select  Poems  of  John  Pomfret,' 
&c.  The  forty-seventh  volume  contains  '  Select 
Poems  of  Thomas  Yalden,  D.D.'  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

JESUIT  COLLEGE  AT  COME  (8th  S.  vii.  208). — 
Combe,  or  Come  (Cwm),  in  the  parish  of  Llanrot- 
hal,  iu  the  county  of  Hereford,  was  an  ancient, 
and  probably  the  principal  residence,  of  the  Jesuit 
College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  A  very  interesting 
account  of  this  house  is  to  be  found  in  '  Records 
of  the  English  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,' 
by  Brother  Foley,  S.J.,  vol.  vi.  p.  312,  n.  609  ; 
vol.  iv.  p.  333  foil.,  462  foil.  On  p.  464  of  the 
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latter  volume  is  printed  the  "  Bishop  of  Hereford's 
Narrative,"  the  MS.  of  which  is  in  the  British 
Museum. 

This  bishop's  name  was  Herbert  Croft,  son  of 
Sir  Herbert  Croft  (cf.  Wood,  '  Athen.  Oxon.,'  ii. 
264,  edit.  1721).  The  future  bishop  was  educated 
by  the  Society  at  St.  Omer's  College — the  con- 
tinental Stonyhurst — but  having  returned  to  Eng- 
land on  family  matters,  he  "ended  in  apostacy, 
receiving  as  a  premium  the  Protestant  See  of 
Hereford."  As  bishop  he  seized  and  plundered 
the  residence  of  his  old  masters,  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
at  Combe,  and  carried  off  thence  a  valuable 
library  of  books  and  many  precious  manuscripts. 
These  books,  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  are 
said  to  be  at  the  present  day  in  the  Hereford 
Cathedral  Library.  Are  the  precious  MSS.  also 
there  ?  CHARLES  COUPE,  S.  J. 

StoDyhurst  College. 

Can  Come  be  a  phonetic  rendering  for  one  of 
the  many  Combes?  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington. 

PERCIVALL  POTT,  F.R.S.  (8th  S.  vii.  105).— It 
may  be  added  that  he  was  born  on  Dec.  26,  1713, 
in  that  part  of  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  which 
is  now  the  site  of  the  Bank  buildings.  His  father, 
Percivall  Pott,  buried  May  30, 1717,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Christopher-le- Stocks,  "  in  the  pew  next  the 
vestry  door  North  Chancell,"  married  Elizabeth, 

widow  of Houblon,  son  of  Sir  Jacob  Houblon. 

She  was  buried  at  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  London, 
Dec.  29,  1744  (par.  reg.).  ('  Chirurgical  Works 
of  Percivall  Pott,  F.R.S.,'  ed.  James  Earle,  vol.  i., 
1790.)  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

In  MR.  HIFWELL'S  note  on  this  subject  the 
Christian  name  should  have  a  double  I.  Pott 
always  signed  his  name  this  way,  and  it  will  be  so 
found  on  the  title-pages  of  all  his  books,  save  one, 
where  no  doubt  the  omission  of  the  I  is  a  printer's 
error.  J.  B.  B. 

EDWARD  BACON,  M.P.  (8th  S.  vi.  407,  518  ;  vii. 
53,  216). — MR.  BARHAM  SAFFORD'S  pedigree  is 
certainly  defective.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the  Lord 
Keeper,  had  three  sons  by  his  first  wife,  Jane 
Fernley,  viz. :  (1)  Sir  Nicholas  of  Redgrave,  Bart. ; 
(2)  Sir  Nathaniel  of  Stiffkey,  Knight,  who  died 
g.p.tn. ;  (3)  Edward,  of  Shrubland  Hall,  from  whom 
descended  the  Bacons  of  Coddenham,  Ipswich,  and 
Earlham  (Betham's  '  Baronetage,'  i.  16).  Sir  Butts 
Bacon,  the  first  baronet  of  Mildenhall,  was  the 
fourth  son  of  Sir  Nicholas,  the  first  baronet  of 
Redgrave.  W.  D.  PINK. 

MR.  SAFFORD  can  hardly  be  correct  in  saying 
Sir  Butts  Bacon  was  son  of  the  first  Sir  Nicholas 
by  Jane  Ferneley.  This  Sir  Nicholas's  eldest  son 
Sir  Nicholas  (the  baronet)  married  Anne,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Edmund  Butts,  and  Sir  Butts  must 


have  been  son  of  the  second  Sir  Nicholas.  The 
father,  Sir  Nicholas,  had  also,  by  his  first  wife,  Sir 
Nathaniel,  of  Stiffkey,  and  I  still  think  Edward, 
of  Shrubland,  but  as  the  younger  Sir  Nicholas  is 
said  to  have  had  seven  sons,  Edward  might  have 
been  of  this  younger  generation.  T.  W. 

Aston  Clinton. 

PICTURE  OF  KING  CHARLES  I.  (8th  S.  vi.  407 ; 
vii.  17,  216).— In  'The  Works  of  King  Charles  the 
Martyr,'  second  edition,  printed  for  R.  Chiswell, 
1687,  is  a  line  engraving  on  p.  646,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  picture  in  St.  Botolph's.  There  are, 
however,  some  minor  differences  ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  right  hand  holds  the  crown  of  thorns  in  the 
engraving.  It  is  dated  1662,  and  in  the  corner  is 
printed  "C.  P.  C.  Fruglus  Delin,  A.  Herlochs 
Sculp,  Antwerp."  ALLAN  H.  BRIGHT. 

MR.  COLEMAN'S  communication  is  both  interest- 
ing and  suggestive.  One  can  understand  that 
Charles  I.  would  not  be  thought  much  of  in 
Bishopsgate.  Perhaps  Cromwell  or  William  III. 
would  have  been  better  treated  ;  but  why,  and  by 
what  authority,  was  the  painting  not  only  removed 
but  destroyed  ?  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

LOCUTION  (8th  S.  vii.  247). — The  saying  is  older 
than  "Wesley,  Bunyan,  or  Whitefield."  "There 
goes  John  Bradford,  but  for  the  grace  of  God," 
will  be  found  in  Blunt's  '  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England,'  I  am  all  but  sure.  But  I  cannot 
lay  my  hand  on  my  copy  thereof  to  give  the  exact 
reference.  H.  J.  MOULE. 

Dorchester. 

This  remark,  somewhat  complacent,  but  un- 
deniably true,  is  ascribed  usually  to  John  Brad- 
ford, and  is  termed  by  his  biographer"  a  universal 
tradition,  which  has  overcome  the  lapse  of  time  " 
(Notice  prefixed  to  the  Parker  Society's  edition  of 
his  '  Works ').  No  authority  is  there  given ;  but 
Yenning  is  quoted  as  writing  in  1653,  "  When  he 
saw  any  drunk  or  heard  any  swear,  &c.,  [Bradford] 
would  raillingly  complain,  '  Lord,  1  have  a 
drunken  head  ;  Lord,  I  have  a  swearing  heart ' "; 
words  which  convey  a  similar  sentiment. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Eastings. 

The  saying  should  be,  "  There  goes  John  Brad- 
ford, but  for  the  grace  of  God  ! "  So,  at  any  rate, 
says  Mr.  A.  H.  Buller  in  'Diet.  Nat.  Biog.' 
notice  of  John  Bradford,  who  was  burned  at 
Smithfield  in  1555.  Borrow,  in  chap.  v.  of 
'  Lavengro,'  ascribes  the  saying — with  a  saving 
"  I  think  "—to  old  John  Newton. 

JAMBS  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

"There  goes  John  Newton,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  grace  of  God  ! "  was  an  exclamation  cha- 
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racterietic  of  the  early  life  and  experience  of  the 
friend  of  the  poet  Cowpcr.  A. 

Baling. 

THOMAS  MARTIN,  OF  PALGRAVE  (8to  S.  vi.  468, 
514 ;  vii.  92,  230,  274).— Whatever  truth  there 
may  he  in  the  story  said  to  be  copied  into  Davy's 
MSS.  from  a  note  in  Martin's  '  Church  Notes,'  one 
thing,  at  all  events,  must  be  incorrect.  It  is  likely 
enough  that  he  stopped  on  his  way  from  Bales- 
worth  to  Wenhaston  to  examine  a  ruin,  but  he 
certainly  cannot  have  been  going  to  "preach"  there. 
He  was  not  a  clergyman,  but  a  lawyer.  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  add  that  my  query  at  the 
first  reference,  which  has  apparently  brought  forth 
four  communications  classed  under  the  head  of 
"  Replies,"  has  not  been  answered.  I  asked  about 
a  sale  of  his  MSS.,  &c.,  which  took  place  in 
London  in  May,  1774,  and  a  fortnight  later  was 
favoured  with  an  account  of  the  catalogue  of  a  sale 
which  took  place  in  Norwich  in  1773,  containing 
nothing  more  than  I  already  knew  ;  this  was 
followed  at  intervals  by  three  other  replies,  which 
had  also  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  object  of 
my  inquiry.  F.  NORGATE. 

IRISH  SPIRITUAL  PEERS  (8th  S.  vii.  208).— 
The  Irish  bishops  sat  in  rotation.  A  reference  to 
Hansard  will  supply  the  information  wanted. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

JEMMY = SHEEP'S  HEAD  (8th  S.  v.  345,  437  ; 
vi.  138,  412  ;  vii.  131).— I  wish  to  thank  your 
correspondents  who  replied  at  the  last  reference  to 
my  suggestion  of  the  word  gimmer  as  a  probable 
origin  of  "Jemmy."  As  to  the  principal  ob- 
jection— to  wit,  the  hard  sound  of  the  initial  letter 
— this  is  no  more  than  I  expected.  It  will  be 
remembered,  however,  that  I  pointedly  dwelt  on 
the  possible  corruption  of  the  term,  and,  by  im- 
plicatios,  the  gradual  substitution  of  the  softer 
sound  of  g.  As  an  instance  of  the  kind  having 
occurred,  I  may  point  to  gimmal,  "  a  quaint  device 
or  piece  of  machinery."  Smart,  in  his  edition  of 
'  Walker's  Dictionary,'  says  :  "  Old  authors  use 
gimmer  for  movement,  machinery  ;  as  the  gimmers 
of  the  world ;  and  this  is  sometimes  spelled 
jimmer."  Now,  if  Smart  is  right,  we  have  here 
a  case  in  which  a  transition  from  the  hard  to  the 
softer  sound  of  the  letter  g  has  occurred.  Your 
readers  will,  of  course,  know  that  the  initial  letter 
of  gimmal  is  generally  hard.  I  simply  cite  this  to 
show  that  the  probability  I  ventured  to  submit  in 
the  case  of  gimmer  is  not,  having  regard  to  the 
instance  mentioned  by  Smart,  so  very  unreasonable 
after  all. 

MR.  LANGHORNE'S  note  savours  of  history.  If 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  term  "sanguinary 
James"  was  in  vogue  at  the  period  of  the  intro- 
duction of  "the  national  [Scottish]  dish  of 


singed  sheep's  head  and  trotter?,'  we  might  not 
have  to  look  much  further  for  the  origin  of 
"  bloody  Jemmy,"  supposing  the  latter  to  be  of 
later  coinage.  It  might  be  that  we  are,  after  all, 
indebted  to  our  friends  across  the  Border  for  the 
nickname  "  Jemmy."  MR.  ROYCE'S  query  is  also 
deserving  of  some  notice.  C.  P.  HALE. 

In  the  time  of  the  Russian  war,  when  Strutton 
Ground  and  the  Broadway  were  the  great  market- 
ing centres  of  the  working  classes  of  Westminster, 
I  remember  that  sheeps'  heads  were  universally 
known  as  "bleeding  Jemmies"  and  "staring 
quarters."  HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

"  SAINT  "  CONFOUNDED  WITH  "  HOLY  "  (8th  S 
vii.  204). — DR.  CHAKCE  cites  the  cases  of  St 
Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  of  two  churches  ii 
London,  St.  Faith  and  St.  Sepolchre's,  as  instance 
of  the  contention  that  "  Saint "  is  often  confoundec 
with  "  Holy,"  and  is  so  used  in  the  dedication  o 
churches.  This  is  to  some  extent  true  with  regarc 
to  St.  Sophia  ;  but,  according  to  an  admirable  his 
tory  of  that  church  lately  published,  it  was  no 
dedicated  to  the  abstraction  "Holy  Wisdom,"  bu 
to  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  under  the 
attribution  of  "Divine  Wisdom." 

The  Church  of  St.  Faith  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Fides  or  St.  Faith,  who,  according  to  Alban 
Butler,  was  martyred  with  her  companion?,  A.D. 
920,  by  Dacian,  Prefect  of  Gaul,  under  Diocletian. 
According  to  that  authority  and  to  the  'Anglican 
Church  Calendar'  sixteen  churches  in  England 
were  dedicated  to  her,  including  a  priory  in  Nor- 
folk, and  the  crypt  of  old  St.  Paul's,  London. 

The  church  called  "St.  Sepulchre's"  is  men- 
tioned by  various  histories  of  London  as  having 
been  dedicated  to  "  St.  Pulchre ''  or  "  St.  Pulcheria," 
who,  according  to  Alban  Butler,  was  Empress  of 
the  East  in  the  fifth  century,  and  is  commemorated 
on  Sept.  10.  Her  name  got  corrupted  into  "  St. 
Sepulchre,"  she  was  granddaughter  to  Theodosius 
the  Great  and  succeeded  her  brother — another 
Theodosius— as  Empress  of  the  East.  She  died 
A.D.  453.  She  founded  and  endowed  a  great  many 
churches,  and  her  feast  is  kept  both  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  calendars.  R.  MILLS. 

My  copy  of  8th  S.  v.  is  binding,  so  I  cannot  refer 
to  DR.  CHANCE'S  last  note  ;  but  surely  he  is  run- 
ning after  a  shadow.  Confound  "  Saint "  with 
"  Holy  "!  Why,  they  are  the  same  thing.  "  Saint " 
means  "  Holy,*'  neither  more  nor  less :  St.  Peter  and 
St.  John  are  the  Holy  Peter  and  John,  exactly  as 
Saint  Sepulchre  is  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  what  DR. 
CHANCE  ambiguously  calls  the  "Protestant  Church" 
in  London.  0.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

There  is  another  church  in  London — but  DR. 
CHANCE  must  permit  me  to  repudiate  "Protes 
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ant  "  as  its  correct  description  —  "  Saint  "  Saviour, 

in  Southwark,  where  the  title  must  mean  "  Holy.' 

By  the  way,  the  use  of  the  expression  "  Saint 

Mary  "  is  sneered  at  by  Canon  Oakeley,  as  one  01 

the  peculiarities  of  his  quondam  allies.     Certainly, 

it  is  ambiguous.  •* 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

LEGH  (8th  S.  vi.  288,  356).—  I  have  not  yet 
thanked  MRS.  SCARLETT  for  her  valued  reply 
to  my  query  concerning  Lady  Margaret  Legh. 
The  information  she  gives  is  very  acceptable.  In 
thanking  her,  may  I  be  allowed  to  point  out  a 
slight  discrepancy  1  She  states  that  "  Dame 
Margaret  died  in  London,  1603,  and  was  buried 
June  3rd,  in  Fulham  Church."  But  the  monu- 
ment erected  by  her  husband,  Sir  Peter  Legh, 
reads,  "  She  yeelded  her  sovle  to  ye  blessednesse 
of  long  rest  &  her  body  to  this  earth  Ivl.  23,  1603." 
Lady  Newton,  of  Lyme  Park,  Cheshire,  informs 
me  that  Sir  Peter  L«gh  married,  as  his  second  wife, 
Dorothy,  widow  of  Richard  Brereton,  of  Tatton. 
CHAS.  JAS. 


TAX  ON  BIRTHS  (8th  S.  v.  367,  472  ;  vi.  154, 
S95).  —  In  the  parish  register  of  Sollyhull,  co.  War- 
wick, occur?,  1698,  "a  list  of  names  of  those  who 
are  to  pay  the  king's  duty,"  and  the  following  : 
*'  1698,  bap.,  Nicholas,  son  of  John  Twigger,  who 
receives  alms  Oct.  26,"  and  other  similar  entries, 
showing,  I  think,  that  those  "  on  the  parish  "  were 
exempt.  C.  E.  GILDERSOME-DICKINSON. 

Eden  Bridge. 

'  CALENDAR  OF  PATRNT  ROLLS  '  (8th  S.  vi.  219). 
—  The  'Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls'  in  Irelaud  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  James  I.  was  published  many 
years  ago  ;  but  why  are  not  those  of  the  inter- 
vening reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  also  pub- 
lished 1  fl.  LOFTCTS  TOTTENHAM. 

FRANKLIN  OR  FRANKLYN  FAMILY,  OF  JAMAICA 
(8">  S.  vii.  107).—  If  W.  H.  D.  will  refer  to  Law- 
rence Archer's  '  Monumental  Inscriptions  of  the 
British  West  Indies  '  he  will  find  inscriptions 
relating  to  Peter  Francklen,  Esq.,  collector  at 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  sometime  of  H.M.  Council  of 
Tobago,  who  was  interred  Dec.  30,  1799  ;  Henry 
Franklin,  Esq.,  who  died  Nov.  8,  1857,  aged  forty- 
six  ;  Julia,  born  Nov.  8,  1835,  died  April  17, 
1836,  and  Edward,  born  Sept.  6,  1844,  died 
March  15,  1848,  the  children  of  Henry  Franklin, 
solicitor,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  ;  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Franklin,  died  March  15,  1832,  aged  forty-six. 
All  the  above  were  buried  at  Kingston.  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  records  the  deaths  of  Tho. 
Franklin,  Esq.,  a  young  gentleman  from  Jamaica, 
Sept.  26,  1767  ;  and  Wm.  Franklyn,  eldest  son  of 
Gilbert  Franklyn,  Esq.,  of  Bruton  Street,  Oct.  11, 
1776.  Add.  MS.  21931  at  the  British  Museum 
contains  a  complete  list  of  all  wills  recorded  at 


Jamaica  between  1666  and  1750.  According  to 
Foster's  '  Alumni  Oxonienses '  John  Gilbert 
Francklyn,  son  of  Gilbert  Francklyn,  of  London, 
Esq.,  matriculated  from  Oriel  College,  July  15, 
1784,  aged  seventeen.  Charles  Peter,  the  son  of 
Gilbert  Francklyn  and  Edith  his  wife,  was 
baptized  at  St.  John's,  Antigua,  Sept.  23,  1769  ; 
and  this  Gilbert  may  be  identical  with  the  one  of 
Mereworth  Castle,  Kent.  The  family  flourished 
in  the  last-named  island  during  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  probably  spread  to  others, 
but  W.  H.  D.  can  see  their  pedigree,  with  wills 
and  extracts  from  parish  registers,  in  my  '  History 
of  Antigua,'  vol.  i.  p.  258.  V.  L.  OLIVER. 

Sunninghill. 

THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  AND  SPELLING 
(8th  S.  vii.  164). — Is  MR.  LYNN  aware  that  the 
terminal  in  the  name  of  the  astronomer  under 
consideration  is  "stead,"  a  place,  not  steed,  an 
animal  i  It  is  corrupted  from  Yerlamstead,  and 
survives,  near  St.  Albans,  as  Flamstead.  Place- 
names  spread  by  the  migration  of  natives,  and  if 
the  astronomer  was  really  a  native  of  Derbyshire, 
we  have  also  a  family  of  Flamsteds,  in  Northants. 

A.  H. 

SHAKSPKARE,  ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  (8th  S.  vi. 
284 ;  vii.  178). — It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
family  name  of  our  great  dramatist,  Shakspere, 
may  be  taken  literally,  as  a  javelin,  a  harpoon — a 
weapon  grasped  strongly  and  vibrated  rapidly,  to 
give  it  impetus,  when  discharged  as  a  lance.  The 
use  of  such  instruments  survived  in  the  "javelin 
men"  who  attended  judges  on  circuit,  and  by 
that  usage  would  spread  to  different  counties. 

A.  HALL. 

Why  is  a  double  name  called  a  "  beloved  dis- 
ciple "  name  1  There  must  be  some  reason  not 
special  to  the  present  case,  for  the  beloved  disciple 
of  the  Gospel  was  neither  James  nor  Peter,  but 
John,  and  bad  himself  no  second  name,  unless 
Boanerges,  and  that  was  not  peculiar  to  him. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

'THE  TWA  CORBIES'  (8th  S.  vii.  228).— Push- 
kin's complete  works  contain  a  poem  which  he 
designated  a  'Scottish  Song.'  Undoubtedly  this 
is  a  mere  Russian  rendering  of  '  The  Twa  Corbies,' 
which  was  probably  done  again  into  German. 

J.  W.  M. 

THE  MOTTO  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  (8th  S.  vii. 
228). — Of  the  origin  of  this  I  can  say  nothing  ; 
but  in  defence  of  the  criticism  of  Messrs.  Everett 
and  Haynes,  as  quoted  by  PROF.  BUTLER,  may  I 
be  allowed  to  say  that  the  point  raised  by  those 
scholars  was  not  whether  the  word  "  peto "  can 
bear  the  meaning  of  "  seek  to  obtain,"  but  whether, 
when  used  in  conjunction  with  "ense,"  ^the 
ablative  of  an  instrument  of  offence,  its  obvious 
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and  classical  signification  would  not  be,  as  they 
maintain,  "to  attack"?  PROF.  BUTLER  cites,  by 
way  of  parallel  passage,  a  sentence  from  Cfesar, 
which  (for  the  reason  given  above)  is  really  no 
parallel  at  all.  Let  me  commend  to  his  attention 
such  phrases  as  "petere  ungue  genas,"  "petere 
saxis,"  "petere  spiculo,"  "petere  armis  patriam," 
"petere  aprum  jaculis,"  which  are  used  by  Ovid, 
Cicero,  Livy,  and  other  classical  writers ;  and  I 
think  he  will  be  convinced  that,  whatever  meaning 
the  Massachusetts  Latinist  "  intended  the  word  to 
bear,"  it  could  in  the  Augustan  age  have  borne  no 
other  than  I  have  indicated  above,  at  least  in  the 
connexion  in  which  he  has  placed  it. 

OSWALD  HUNTER  BLAIR,  O.S.B. 
Fort  Augustus,  N.B. 

WHISKY  (8th  S.  vii.  29,  151). — Is  not  MR. 
BAYNE  a  little  too  positive  in  his  dictum  on  the 
spelling  of  this  word  ?  In  Lord  John  Russell's 
'  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Moore'  (vol.  ii.  p.  124)  I  find 
the  poet  writes  as  follows  from  Paris  to  Mr.  Power, 
oa  August  7,  1817  :  "  Stevenson  is  not  in  very 
high  force  here  ;  the  ice  is  too  cold  for  his  stomach, 
and  he  cannot  get  whisky-punch  for  love  or  money 
— accordingly  he  droops."  And  Miss  Edgeworth, 
writing  to  her  cousin,  Miss  Ruxton,  on  March  20, 
1843,  from  Edgeworthstown,  says :  "  On  Friday 
last,  being  St.  Patrick's  Day,  there  were  great 
doings  here,  not  drunken  doings,  not  drowning  the 
shamrock  in  whisky  "  (see  A.  J.  C.  Hare's  '  Life 
and  Letters  of  Maria  Edgewortb,'  vol.  ii.  p.  298). 
And  bow  comes  it  that  only  recently  a  well-known 
firm  of  Edinburgh  spirit  merchants  sent  me  some 
Scotch  whiskey,  every  bottle  of  which  bears  the 
label  "  The  Perfection  of  Scotch  Whiskey,  Douglas 
and  Mason,  Edinburgh,"  if,  as  MR.  BAYNE  asserts, 
"Irish  distillers  have  the  monopoly  of  that  ortho- 
graphy"? Here  we  have  two  first-rate  Irish 
authors  writing  whisky  and  a  first-rate  Scotch  firm 
spelling  the  word  whiskey,  in  direct  opposition  to 
MR.  BAYNE'S  statement  of  the  case. 

C.  W.  PENNY. 

Wokingham. 

ARCHDIOCESE  (8th  S.  vii.  208,  238).— The  Re- 
formation introduced  a  new  departure  as  regards 
the  term  archbishop.  The  Pontifical  spoke  of 
"Consecration  of  a  bishop  elect."  The  Reformed 
Rite  speaks  of  the  "Form  of  Consecrating  an 
Archbishop  or  Bishop."  According  to  the  Ponti- 
fical, no  one  can  be  consecrated  an  archbishop. 
A  priest  chosen  to  be  such  is  consecrated  bishop, 
and  bishop  he  remains  until  he  receives  the  pall, 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  metropolitan 
dignity.  Thus  Cardinal  Vaughan,  until  he  re- 
ceived the  pall,  was,  and  signed  himself,  arch- 
bishop elect. 

Many  people  think  that  an  archbishop  has  juris- 
diction here,  there,  and  everywhere.  I  remember 
a  friend  of  mine,  an  Anglican  clergyman,  being 


surprised  at  my  informing  him  that  Cardinal 
Manning  had  no  jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  or, 
ndeed,  out  of  his  own  see,  as  he  himself  told  me 
when  I  once  complained  of  the  doings  of  some  one 
not  in  his  Eminence's  diocese.  "  Remember,"  he 
said  to  me,  "I  have  no  jurisdiction  outside  my 
own  see."  GEORGE  ANGUS. 

St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

In  « N.  &  Q.,'  4th  S.  xii.  493,  the  REV.  E.  L. 
BLENKINSOFP  assigns  these  two  reasons  for  the 
incorrectness  of  the  term  archdiocese: — 1.  "That 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  archdiocese,  that 
the  diocese  set  above  and  dominating  over 
others."  2.  "That  the  archbishop  is  archbishop 
of  a  province  ;  he  is  bishop  of  his  diocese." 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

NOTATION  (8th  S.  vi.  508  ;  vii.  95).— The  Aztecs 
used  a  system  in  which  twenty  was  the  radix, 
having  distinct  symbols  for  twenty  and  the  square 
and  cube  of  twenty,  just  as  the  Roman  numerals 
have  signs  for  ten  and  the  square  and  cube  of  ten. 
Prof.  Sayce  says  that  the  Assyrians  used  sixty  as 
a  mathematical  unit,  i,e.,  a  radix,  and  that,  for 
example,  IV.  stood  for  4X60  =  240,  and  also  that 
sixty  was  the  unwritten  denominator  of  fractions. 

It  would  appear  that  they  had  a  system  of  nota- 
tion depending  on  the  local  value  of  the  figures, 
like  our  own,  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
radix  was  sixty  instead  of  ten.  It  is  not  known 
whether  they  had  a  symbol  for  zero  or  nought. 

FRANCESCA. 

M.A.F.  (8th  S.  vii.  247)  indicates  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Florence.  William  Salter,  M.A.F., 
went  to  Florence  in  1827.  He  there  painted  a 
picture  of  '  Socrates  before  the  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Areopagus,'  which  he  exhibited  at  the  Belle 
Arti.  This  work  gained  him  great  reputation, 
and  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  at  Florence  and  a  professor  of  the  first 
class  of  history.  Tbe  great  picture  of  his  in  this 
country  is  the  '  Waterloo  Banquet,'  a  splendid 
historical  work.  S.  JAMES  A.  SALTER. 

Basingfield,  Basingstoke. 

William  Salter  (1804-1875)  was  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Florence,  of  which 
distinction  M.A.F.  may  be  the  abbreviated  initials 
(Redgrave).  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

STOLEN  RELICS  RESTORED  (8th  S.  vii.  165). — A 
remarkable  example  of  restitution  occurred  recently 
at  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  vicar  (the  Rev.  G. 
Arbuthnot)  received  a  mysterious  parcel,  which  was 
carefully  opened,  and  found  to  contain  a  letter  and 
a  fragment  which  had  been  stolen  from  the  monu- 
ment of  Shakespeare's  friend  John-a-Combe  many 
years  ago.  The  last  owner  wished  it  to  be  replaced, 
and  on  examination  the  fragment  was  found  to  fit 
a  break  in  the  monument,  and  was  therefore  dc" 
restored  to  its  place.  ESTE. 
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"COLE'S  ESCH."  (8th  S.  vii.  248).— Cole's 
Escheats  are  seven  volumes  of  the  Harleian  MSS., 
Nos.  756-9,  763,  410,  and  411.  An  'Index 
Nominum '  thereto  was  printed  in  1852  by  the 
late  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart.,  at  the  Middle 
Hill  Press.  T.  B.  J. 

FROZEN  EGGS  (8th  S.  vii.  168).— In  Leicester- 
shire frozen  eggs  are  not  considered  fit  for  sale,  but 
it  may  be  because  they  do  not  keep  so  well.  This 
is  merely  a  guess ;  but,  whatever  the  reason,  the 
fact  is  as  I  say.  C.  C.  B. 

OLD  DIRECTORIES  (8th  S.  v.  329 ;  vi.  89,  254). 
— At  the  last  reference,  by  inadvertence,  I  attri- 
buted a  quotation  which  I  made  to  MR.  E.  H. 
COLEMAK  instead  of  to  ESTK.  I  regret  the  slip, 
which  I  now  correct.  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

HORSESHOE  MONUMENTS  (8th  S.  vii.  109,  175). 
—It  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  arms  of  the 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  Fountains,  in  Yorkshire,  re- 
founded  about  1143,  were,  Azure,  three  horseshoes 
or,  sometimes  encircled  by  a  scroll  bearing  the 
appropriate  motto  "Benedicite  Fontes  Domino." 
They  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  ruined 
abbey.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Nowbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

THE  "  CHANTICLEER  "  or  THE  GOSPELS  (8th  S. 
vi.  485  ;  vii.  38). — Can  MR.  FKNTON  quote  any 
passage  to  show  that  either  aAe/mop  or  gallus  was 
ever  used  to  denote  a  bugle  or  the  blast  of  a  bugle? 
If  he  cannot,  I  fail  to  see  why,  in  his  new  trans- 
lation, he  should  wish  to  change  "cock"  into 
"  bugle."  Seeing  that  the  signal  for  the  relief  of 
the  sentries  at  night  was  given  in  the  Roman  army 
on  a  spiral  brass  instrument  called  bucina,  why 
should  not  J3vi<dvr)  have  been  used  in  the  Gospels 
to  denote  a  bugle-blast,  if  it  was  that  which  Peter 
had  to  hear  ?  We  know  that  bucina  was  used  as 
equivalent  to  "  watch,"  for  in  *  Livy,'  xxvi.  15,  6, 
we  have  "  ut  ad  tertiam  bucinam  prsesto  essent." 
Curiously  enough,  Cicero,  in  his  '  Orat.  pro 
Murena,'  uses  both  gallus  and  bucina  in  con- 
trast, which  he  would  hardly  have  ventured  to 
do  if  gallus  had  been  ever  used  as  equivalent  to 
bucina.  The  passage  is  c.  ix.  §  22  : — 

"  Vigilas  tu  de  nocte,  ut  tuis  coneultoribus  reepondeas : 
ille,  ut  eo,  quo  intendit,  mature  cum  exercitu  perveniat. 
Te  gallorum,  ilium  bucinarum  cant  us  exsuscitat." 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

THOMAS  CAREY  (8th  S.  vi.  127,  318,  511 ;  vii. 
113,  236). — As  to  COL.  PRIDEAUX'S  inquiry  for  a 
Van  Dyck.  The  "fine  whole-length  portrait  of 
Margaret  Smith,  wife  of  Thomas  Carye,  Groom  of 
the  Bed-chamber  to  Charles  I.,  an  undoubted  pic- 
ture, and  possessing  all  the  astonishing  power  of  this 
incomparable  artist,  Vandyck  ;  from  the  Wharton 
collection,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Sir  Robert  Wai- 
pole,"  was  thus  described  by  George  Robins  in  his 


catalogue  of  the  sale  at  Strawberry  Hill,  the 
twentieth  day,  lot  87.  The  picture  was  accordingly 
sold,  May  17,  1842,  to  Col.  Tynte,  for  78Z.  15«., 
which  seems  to  affirm  that  the  illustrious  auctioneer 
was  mistaken  about  lot  87  being  "an  undoubted 
picture,"  although  it  might  have  been  John 
Smith's  No.  653,  in  his  'Catalogue  Raisonne"' 
under  "Van  Dyck."  The  same  authority  says 
there  is  a  half-length  portrait  of  the  lady  (by  Van 
Dyck  understood)  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch.  Faithorne's  print  shows  her  to  the 
waist  only.  At  Sir  T.  Sykes's  sale  an  impression 
of  it  fetched  54J.  12s.,  this  was  before  the  inscrip- 
tion ;  another  impression,  with  the  inscription, 
realized  only  91.  Smith,  as  above,  and  M.  Guiffrey. 
in  his  "Antoine  Van  Dyck,"  agree  that  Paul 
Pontius  engraved  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Carye,  bom 
Smith,  afterwards  Lady  Herbert,  by  Van  Dyck, 
but  Bromley,  period  iv.,  class  ix.,  first  subdivision, 
does  not  mention  this  etching,  and  Wibiral  is  equally 
silent,  while  Bromley  and  Evans  describe  Van 
Gunst's  print  as  a  whole  length.  The  Van  Dyck 
itself  has  eluded  my  inquiries,  and  has  not  been 
exhibited  under  either  of  the  lady's  three  names. 

F.  G.  S. 

"OUT  FIRE,  IN  FROST"  (8th  S.  vii.  186). — 
Pepys's  '  Diary,'  December  31,  1664,  has  :— 

Charmes.    4.  A  Burning. 
There  came  three  Angells  out  of  the  East  ; 
The  one  brought  fire,  the  other  brought  frost — 
Out  fire ;  in  frost. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Amen. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

A  WASHINGTON  CHRISTENING  AT  MOTTING- 
HAM,  co.  KENT  (8"1  S.  vii.  169,  236).— In  Foster's 
'  Alumni  Oxonienses  '  "  Laurence  Washington,  1  s. 
of  Laurence  of  London,  Esq..  St.  John's  Coll. 
matric.  4  May,  1638,  aged  15,  of  Garsdon,  Wilts, 
a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  1639,  M.P.  Malmes- 
bury,  1661,  until  his  death  17  January,  1661/2, 
made  his  will  3  days  before,  proved  15  May, 
1662."  There  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  dates,  if 
this  is  the  Laurence  Washington  baptized  at 
Chislehurst,  1614  ;  but  the  connexion  between  the 
families  of  Lewyn,  Washington,  and  Stodard  may 
account  for  the  christening  from  Mottingham 

Ann,  wife  of  Laurence  Washington,  and  mother 
of  the  child,  was  a  daughter  of  William  Lewyn,  of 
Ottenden  Place,  Kent,  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  judge 
of  the  P.C.  Canterbury.  Laurence  Washing- 
ton, grandfather  of  the  Laurence  baptized  at 
Chislehurst,  died  December  21,  1619,  and  was 
buried  in  All  Saints'  Church,  Maidstone,  was  also 
of  Gray's  Inn.  William  Stoddart,  son  and  heir  of 
Nicholas  Stoddart,  of  Moddingham,  Kent,  Knt., 
entered  Gray's  Inn,  June  15,  1621. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Washington, 
of  Packington,  Knt.,  married  Col.  William  Legge, 
father  of  George,  first  Baron  Dartmouth,  and 
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grandfather  of  William,  first  Viscount  Lewis- 
.ham  and  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  Susanna,  another 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Washington,  married 
Reginald  Grahme,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Lewis- 
ham,  which  he  conveyed  to  his  nephew  George 
Legge  in  1673.  Reginald  Grahme  was  buried  at 
Lewisham,  February  12,  1692/3 ;  his  widow  was 
buried  at  Lewisham,  February  28,  1698/9.  In  her 
will,  dated  October  6, 1697 — an  extract  of  which  is 
given  in  the  transcript  of  the  parish  registers  of 
Lewisham  by  L.  L.  Duncan,  p.  248;  proved 
March  30,  1699,  by  William,  Lord  Dartmouth- 
she  names,  among  others,  Mrs.  Katherine  Tonstall 
(who  was  the  daughter  of  her  brother  Col.  Henry 
Washington,  having  married  first  Martin  Foster, 
and  secondly  Barnabas  Tonstall),  her  nephew 
William  Leg,  Esq.,  her  niece  Dorothy  Heron,  and 
Mrs.  Penelope  Washington. 

On  July  21,  1616,  Penelope,  daughter  of  Nicho- 
las Stoddard,  Knt.,  was  christened  at  Lee  Church, 
Kent. 

She  may  be  the  Penelope  Washington  named  in 
Mrs.  Grahme's  will,  but  I  have  no  evidence  of 
such  marriage  ;  if  she  was,  this  marriage,  together 
with  the  above  entries,  show  the  close  intimacy 
between  the  three  families,  and  will  in  some 
measure  account  for  the  christening  of  Laurence 
Washington  at  Chislehurst. 

Nicholas  Stoddard,  Esq.  (last  heir  male  of  that 
ancient  family),  was  buried  at  Lewisham,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1765.  R.  C.  BOSTOCK. 

Sir  Lawrence  Washington,  afterwards  of  Garsdon, 
Wilts,  which  be  purchased,  had  at  least  three  sons 
and  one  daughter,  Anne,  the  wife  of  Christopher 
Guise.  His  only  surviving  eon,  Laurence,  was 
baptized  September  30, 1622,  and  died  January  17, 
1661/2.  That  there  were  two  other  and  elder  sons 
is  evident  from  the  letter  of  Anne,  Lady  Washing- 
ton, to  her  sister  Judith,  Lady  Isham,  at  Lamport 
{both  were  Lewyns).  The  letter  speaks  of  the 
recent  loss  of  her  two  sons,  and  was  probably 
written  early  in  1618.  One  of  these  two  sons  was 
a  Laurence,  buried  December  29,  1617,  at  St. 
Dunstan-in-the-West.  Perhaps  the  other  was 
Laurence  also.  Anyhow  the  Laurence  baptized  in 
1614,  at  Mottingham,  died  in  infancy  before  the 
date  of  the  letter.  See  Northamptonshire  Notes 
and  Queries,  vol.  i.  pp.  233-6,  &c. ;  also  Harper's 
Magazine.  With  respect  to  the  Laurence  of  Simon 
Heynes,  of  Turweston,  see  Northamptonshire  Notes 
and  Queries,  vol.  v.  pp.  ]  22-4. 

HENRY  ISHAM  LOKGDEK. 

Shangton  Rectory,  Leicester. 

CHRISTIANITY  INJURIOUS  TO  ROME  (5th  S. 
vii.  207). — The  words  quoted  from  Capgrave  may 
be  illustrated  from  a  well-known  passage  which 
occurs  in  the  Old  English  version  of  the  '  Chronicle 
of  the  World'  of  Orosius  (Bk.  i.  chap.  x.). 
When  Alaric  and  his  Goths  captured  and  sacked 


Elome,  A.D.  396,  the  adherents  of  the  old  religion 
were  ready  to  refer  all  the  miseries  of  the  time  to 
hristianity.  This  theory  was  combated  by  St. 
Augustine  in  many  of  his  sermons,  and  it  was 
with  the  express  purpose  of  refuting  it  that  he 
undertook  his  great  work  *  De  Civitate  Dei,' 
written  between  the  years  412  and  426.  Augus- 
ine  also  persuaded  his  friend  Orosius,  who  was  a 
Spanish  priest,  to  draw  up  a  compendium  of  uni- 
versal history,  with  the  view  of  supporting  his  own 
refutation  of  the  charge  made  by  pagan  writers 
that  Christianity  had  brought  complete  ruin  upon 
the  Roman  world.  Orosius  in  the  'Chronicle* 
shows  that  earlier  ages  had  been  as  calamitous  as 
iis  own.  This  compendium  of  Orosius  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  King  Alfred,  or,  at  any  ra 
under  his  superintendence.  The  passage 
Alfred's  version  of  Orosius,  which  may  be  adduc 
in  illustration  of  Capgrave's  words,  occurs  o: 
p.  48  of  Sweet's  'Orosius'  (E.E.T.S.  No.  79). 
The  passage  which  is  given  below  is  taken  from 
the  modern  rendering  of  Orosius,  added  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  version,  which  is  appended  to  Pauli's 
'  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great '  (Bohn's  edition,  p.  281) : 
"  How  immoderately  ye  Romans  murmur  and  com- 
plain that  ye  are  now  worse  in  this  Christendom  tban 
those  Gentiles  were,  because  the  Goths  bave  plundered 
you  a  little,  and  taken  your  city,  and  slain  a  few  of  you. 

How  blindly  many  people  speak  about  Christendom  : 

that  it  is  worse  now  than  it  was  before Think  what 

peace  men  had  before  Christendom,  when  their  women 
(Penthesilia  and  her  Amazons)  did  so  much  evil  on  this 
earth." 

If  any  one  will  compare  the  passage  in  Alfred's 
version  with  the  Latin  of  Orosius,  as  he  may  do 
in  Sweet's  edition,  he  will  see  that  the  English  is 
a  somewhat  rhetorical  paraphrase  of  the  original 
Latin.  A.  L.  MAYHBW. 

Oxford. 


The  first  two  chapters  of  Arnobius,  'Advers' 
Gentes,'  will  suffice  to  show  that  one  of  the 
calumnies  of  the  heathen  which  the  early  Christian 
apologists  were  required  to  answer  was  "  postquam 
esse  in  mnndo  Christiana  gens  ccepit,  terrarum 
orbem  periisse."  A  reference  to  the  note  upon 
this  passage  from  the  first  chapter  among  the  no1 
of  Orellius,  Arnob.  Lips.  1816,  pars  i.  p.  2h 
will  show  further  that : — 

"  Ita  adscribebant  eo  tempore  causas  malorum  omnium 
Christiauis,  et  deos  aiebant  CbrUtianorum,  impietate 
exasperates  mala  omnia,  qusecunque  humanum  genus 
urgebant,  excitare.  Conf.  'i'ert. '  Ap.'  c.  xl.;  August,  'de 
Civ.'  II.  capp.  ii.  iii.;  Cypr. '  ad  Demetr.,'  &c." 

More  exactly  to  the  purpose  of  the  query  is 
of  St.  August.,  u.s.,  1.  ii.  c.  ii. : — 

"  Superiore  itaque  libro occurrit  mihi  respondendum 

esse  prituitus  eis,  qui   hasc    bella,  quibus  mundus   is' 
conteritur,    maximeque    Romanae    urbis    recentem 
barbaris  vastatiouem  Christiana?  religioni  tribuunt." 

St.  Cyprian,  «.*.,  c.  i.  ("Libr.  of  the  Fathe 

p.  200),  has :— 
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"When  however  you  assert  that  very  many  persons 
complain,  that  to  us  is  to  be  imputed,  that  wars  arise 
more  frequently,  that  peat  and  famine  rage,  that  long 
seasons  of  drought  suspend  the  fall  of  rain,  it  becomes 
no  longer  a  duty  to  be  silent,  lest  silence  should  argue 
not  modest  feeling,  but  sense  of  weakness." 

Of.  references  in  note.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

"ARTISTS'  GHOSTS  "  (8th  S.  v.  227,  336,374, 
395).  —  Is  not  your  correspondent  S.  mistaken  in 
saying  that  "the  expression  of  'artists'  ghosts' 
arose  in  the  case  of  the  sculptor  Noble"?  Was  it 
not  in  the  case  of  the  sculptor  Belt  ;  culminating 
in  the  cause  celebre  of  Belt  v.  Lawes,  which  so 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  artistic  world  of 
London  some  years  ago  ?  J.  S.  UDAL. 

Fiji. 

JOHN  LILBURNE  (8th  S.  vi.  168).—  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  1618.  MR.  SPARLING  will  find  an 
interesting  note  concerning  his  hero  in  Drake's 
'  Hundred  of  Blackheath,'  p.  211.  ATEAHR. 

VALUE  OF  MONEY  (8tb  S.  vii.  107).—  With 
reference  to  this  question,  it  may  interest  your 
correspondent  to  learn  that  Shakespear  purchased, 
in  1602,  of  the  Comb  family,  107  acres  of  land 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon  for  the  sum  of  320J.,  "henceforth  for  ever 
peaceably,  and  quietly  to  have,  holde,  occupie 
possess  and  enjoye,"  &c.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
amount  paid  per  acre  in  this  purchase  would  about 
correspond  to  the  annual  rental  of  such  land  in  the 
present  day.  T.  F.  F. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.    Edited  by  Sidney 

Lee.  Vol.  XLII.  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 
BEGINNING  with  O'Duinn  and  concluding  with  Owen, 
the  forty-second  volume  of  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,'  like  much  modern  legislation,  starts  with 
Ireland  to  end  with  Wales.  There  is  but  one  name  of 
highest  importance,  that  of  Sir  Richard  Owen,  who 
receives  sympathetic  and  appreciative  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  his  colleague,  Sir  Wm.  H.  Flower,  K.C.B., 
F.R.S.  ID  names  of  secondary  or  tertiary  importance 
the  volume  is  rich.  The  most  interesting  biography 
which  appears  is  perhaps  that,  by  the  editor,  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  the  celebrated  poet  and  victim  of 
Court  intrigues.  With  how  much  obstinacy  Overbury 
contributed  to  his  own  defeat  and  death  is  to  most 
readers  first  made  evident,  much  of  the  information  now 
supplied  having  slept  in  MS.  or  being  only  accessible  in 
works  outside  ordinary  ken.  Besides  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Somerset  and  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  who 
participated  in  Overbury's  murder,  King  James  himself 
was  suspected  of  some  knowledge  of  it—  an  assumption 
on  wLicb  Mr.  Lee  at  least  throws  no  doubt.  A  second 
biography  of  scarcely  less  interest,  also  from  the  editor's 
pen,  is  that  of  Thomas  Otway,  whose  genius,  embarrass- 
ments, and  misfortunes,  including  his  passion  for  Mrs. 
Barry,  assign  him  a  conspicuous  position  in  dramatic 
history.  Concerning  this  eminently  pathetic  writer,  Mr. 
Lee,  while  holding  contemptible  his  comic  efforts,  with 
the  exception  of  one  translation  from  Moliere,  says, 


daringly,  that  he  was,  as  a  tragic  dramatist,  "  worthy  to 
rank  with  the  greatest  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries." 
In  tragic  passion  and  in  imagination  even  this  utterance 
may  be  defended.  Otway  lacked,  however,  the  poetic 
utterance  of  Webster  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  That 
he  was  the  disciple  of  an  English  predecessor  is  also 
said  with  equal  truth  and  justice.  Mr.  Lee  also  deals 
with  Oulton,  the  dramatist  and  historian  of  the  stage, 
and  with  Sir  John  Ogle.  A  valuable  estimate  of  tke 
work  and  service  of  Robert  Owen,  the  Socialist,  is  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen.  Owen  is  described, 
paradoxically,  as  "one  of  those  intolerable  bores  who  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth";  and  it  is  told  of  him  how  in 
certain  influential  circles  he  was  regarded  as  a  social 
butt,  "whose  absurdity  WHS  forgiven  for  his  good 
humour."  In  his  later  years,  Mr.  Stephen  holds  that 
his  head  was  turned  until  be  attached  to  his  idea  an 
almost  magical  efficacy.  Another  delightful  life,  from 
the  same  source,  is  that  of  Laurence  Oliphant,  the  author 
of  '  Piccadilly.'  Colonel  Vetch  depicts  the  brilliant 
career  of  Sir  James  Outram,  narrating,  concerning  him, 
the  phrase  long  current  in  India  that  "  a  fox  is  a  fool 
and  a  lion  a  coward  compared  with  James  Outram." 
The  Rev.  W.  Hunt  has  many  lives  of  Northumbrian 
kings  and  other  early  potentates,  Osreds,  Osrics,  and 
the  like,  and  of  saints,  as  Oswald.  These  are  most  short, 
but  comprehensive,  inasmuch  as  they  supply  all  that  is 
known.  Among  valuable  contributions  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth 
are  two  on  Richard  Overton,  the  pamphleteer,  and  on 
Robert  Overton,  the  soldier  and  friend  of  Milton, 
respectively,  and  one  on  John  Okey,  the  regicide. 
Among  the  names  of  contributors  bringing  saddening  asso- 
ciations are  those  of  the  late  Precentor  Venables,  who  is 
responsible  for  several  articles,  and  of  the  late  Dr.  Green- 
hill,  whose  memoir  of  James  Adey  Ogle,  left  unfinished, 
has  been  concluded  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Marshall.  Am<  ng  the 
most  important  and  assiduous  writers  in  the  volume  are 
Prof.  Laugh  ton,  the  highest  authority  upon  our  seamen; 
Mr.  W.  P.  Courtney ;  and  his  associate  in  the  '  Bibliotheca 
Cornubiensis,'  Mr.  G.  C.  Boase.  Mr.  Russell  Barker, 
too,  is  largely  represented.  Mr.  Seccombe  is  responsible 
for  the  lives  of  John  Ogle,  (known  an  Mad  Ogle),  Lord- 
Sidney  Godolphin  Osborne,  and  many  others.  An  excel- 
lent article  on  John  Oldmixon  is  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Aitken. 
Dr.  Garnett  writes  judiciously,  and  somewhat  guardedly, 
concerning  Arthur  O'Shaughnessy,  the  poet,  and  with- 
less  reticence  concerning  Charles  Oilier.  Oldys  and  John 
Opif  are  assigned  to  Mr.  Thompson  Cooper.  The  life  of 
Sir  John  Oldcastle  is  by  Prof.  Tout.  Miss  Elizabeth  Lee 
has  a  capital  memoir  of  Mrs.  Opie.  Our  space  forbids 
our  dwelling,  in  each  succeeding  volume,  upon  the  admir- 
able work  that  is  sent  in ;  and  we  have  thus  left  unmen- 
tioned  valuable  contributions  by  men  such  as  Dr.  Rawson 
Gardiner,  the  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox- 
ford, Mr.  Sketchley.  Mr.  R.  E.  Graves,  Mr.  Rigg,  Mr. 
Bayne,  and  the  newly  appointed  head  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  Mr.  Lionel  Gust.  The  volume  is  up  to 
the  highest  level. 

The  Early  Oxford  Press.  Bibliography  of  Printing 
and  Publishing  at  Oxford,  1468-1640.  By  Falconer 
Madan,  M.A.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 
To  Mr.  Falconer  Madan  bibliography  is  under  many 
obligations.  One  more  is  added  to  the  number  in  the 
publication  of  his '  Early  Oxford  Press.'  The  scheme  long 
contemplated  by  Cotton — like  Mr.  Madan,  himself  a  sub- 
librarian of  the  Bodleian — of  giving  a  detailed  account 
of  the  progress  of  printing  in  Oxford  is,  then,  practically 
carried  out.  The  reasons  why  the  bibliography  is  arrested 

1  at  the  year  1640  are  stated  by  Mr.  Madan.  At  that  year 
stops  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Early  English 
books,  and  there  stops  also  Mr.  Arber's  transcript  of  the 

'  Stationers'  Company's  registers.  Mr.  Madau  also  avoids 
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what  lie  calls  the  dismal  prospect  of  that  trackless 
wilderness — the  literature  of  the  Civil  War.  The  first 
part,  dealing  with  the  incunabula,  to  many  readers  the 
most  interesting  portion,  saw  the  light  some  short  time 
ago.  The  information  it  supplied  is  now,  however,  sup- 
plemented and  modified.  To  readers  well  up  in  biblio- 
graphical subjects  it  is  known  that  the  first  book  printed 
in  Oxford  constitutes  a  complete  crux.  The  book  in 
question  is  ascribed  to  St.  Jerome,  but  is  in  reality  by 
Tyrannius  Rutinua  of  Aquileia.  It  bears  the  date  on  the 
colophon,  which  is  reproduced  in  facsimile,  of  the  17th 
day  of  December,  1468.  Now,  supposing  that  date  to  be 
accurate— and  it  is  given  on  every  known  copy,  and  is  in 
no  instance  corrected — Oxford  would  have  anticipated 
Westminster  and  St.  Albans  by  nine  to  twelve  years  in 
introducing  printing  into  England.  More  than  this, 
Oxford  would  take  the  lead  of  Paris,  Lyons,  Utrecht, 
Yalentia,  Buda-Pesth,  Trient  and  Saragossa,  in  all  of 
which  places  printing  presses  were  established  before 
they  reached  London.  The  impression  now  of  the  best 
bibliographers — Henry  Bradshaw,  Thomas  Blades,  Mr. 
Madan,  and  Mr.  Duff— is  that  an  x  has  dropped  out  of  the 
date  MDCCCCLXVIII.  and  that  it  should  be  1478.  Nothing, 
however,  up  to  now  is  definitely  settled,  and  some 
authorities,  including  Cotton,  whose  '  Typographical 
Gazetteer '  is  a  specially  useful  book  of  bibliographical 
reference,  assume  the  date  to  be  correct.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  some  printer,  allured  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  Oxford  as  a  centre  of  learning,  found  his  way 
over  with  his  press,  but  the  assumption  is  not  easy.  Mr. 
Madan  shows  that  the  long  period  which  elapses  between 
the  first  book,  supposing  the  date  to  be  1468,  and  the 
second,  which  appeared  in  1479,  is  not  unparalleled  in 
other  cases.  Some  special  features  are  now  for  the  first 
time  seen.  The  title-pages  of  the  volumes  are  admirably 
shown  by  the  employment  of  roman  and  italic  capitals, 
as  well  as  ordinary  type ;  the  chief  type  used  in  each 
book  is  mentioned,  and  other  innovations  of  a  sufficiently 
noteworthy  kind  are  introduced.  In  addition  to  fac- 
similes, many  of  which  appear  at  the  close  of  the  volume, 
gome  genuine  pages  from  books  of  no  special  rarity 
printed  in  Oxford  are  inserted.  Mr.  Madan's  method 
and  matter  are  alike  excellent,  and  the  volume  is  in 
every  respect  a  credit  to  the  Clarendon  Press. 

A  Summary  Catalogue  of  Historic  Manuscripts  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  which  have  not  hitherto 
"been  Catalogued  in  the  Quarto  Series.  By  Falconer 
Madan,  M.A.  Vol.  III.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 
HERB  is  another  volume  of  paramount  interest  from  the 
learned  and  indefatigable  sub-librarian  of  the  Bodleian. 
Though  announced  as  the  third  volume,  it  is  practically 
the  first  of  six.  Volumes  i.  and  ii.  will  consist  of  a 
reprint  of  the  Catalogue  of  Bodleian  MSS.,  by  Dr.  Edward 
Bernard,  published  in  folio  in  1697.  This  catalogue 
comprised  all  the  MS.  volumes  in  the  library  which 
had  been  collected  before  that  date.  Its  numeration, 
1-8716,  is  continued  in  the  present  volume,  which  begins 
with  No.  8717,  and  comprises  the  collections  received 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  According  to  the  present 
scheme,  which  may  undergo  some  modification,  vols.  iv. 
and  v.  will  give  collections  acquired  since  1800  and 
small  groups  or  single  MSS.,  obtained  from  1697  to 
1890.  A  sixth  volume  will  be  devoted  to  current 
accessions  from  1890,  with  a  general  index.  A  good 
many  of  the  MSS.  described  are  naturally  Biblical, 
liturgical,  and  theological.  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture is  poorly,  and  Latin  language  and  literature  largely 
represented.  British  history  and  topography  are  im- 
portant heads.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  English  poetry  of  the  seventeenth  century  by 
writers  such  as  Carew,  Corbet,  Basse,  and  Wotton. 


These  are  in  the  Rawlinson  MSS.,  which  also  comprise 
English  ballads  of  1580-90.  Most  of  these  are  well 
known,  and  have  been  frequently  gone  over.  We  have 
little  hope,  accordingly,  of  a  find  such  as  Mr.  Grosart 
has  made  in  Dublin.  The  Rawlinson  MSS.  constitute 
of  course,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  collection.  A 
portrait  and  a  full  account  of  Rawlinson  are  found  under 
the  date  1755  in  the  second  edition  of  Macray's '  Annals 
of  the  Bodleian,'  1890.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  the 
reader  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Madan  has  executed 
this  portion  of  his  long,  onerous,  and  most  necessary 
task.  His  volume  will  lighten  the  labour  of  research 
and  will  secure  him  the  gratitude  of  workers  and  scholars. 

The  Post  in  Grant    and   Farm.      By   J.   W.    Hyde. 

(Black.) 

ME.  HYDE  has  already  demonstrated  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  inner  working  of  the  Post  Office  on 
its  romantic  and  sensational  side.  In  the  present  volume 
he  approaches  the  subject  from  the  graver  point  of  view 
of  the  historian,  and  presents  us  with  a  full  and  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
institution  during  one  limited  period,  viz.,  between  the 
years  1632  and  1677.  He  supplies  a  superabundance  of 
illustrative  extracts  from  documents  and  letters  in  the 
Public  Records,  some  sufficiently  trivial ;  and  the  book  is 
further  inflated  beyond  what  would  be  its  natural  dimen- 
sions owing  to  the  lines  being  heavily  leaded  out.  Mr. 
Hyde  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  elaborate  work 
covering  much  of  the  same  ground  which  was  published 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  by  Mr.  Herbert  Joyce, 
otherwise  he  would  hardly  make  the  claim  of  his  preface 
that  none  had  been  before  him  in  this  field  of  investiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hyde  points  out  that  the  remarkable  tardiness 
of  the  posts  in  their  delivery  of  letters  during  the  period 
he  deals  with  was  due  to  the  execrable  condition  of  the 
roads,  which  frequently  were  all  but  impassable.  The 
technical  term  "  dead  letter,"  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
was  already  applied  to  those  letters  which  could  not  be 
delivered  so  far  back  as  1677.  Another  fact  not  generally 
known,  which  is  here  disinterred  from  the  dust  of  for- 
gotten documents,  is  that  in  the  latter  year  the  Duke  of 
York,  afterwards  James  II.,  held  the  office  of  Post- 
master-General, and  in  that  capacity  issued  a  circular  to 
his  subordinates. 


10 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender, not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requeste 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

THOMAS  RATCLIFFK  ("Lombard  Street  to  a  Chin 
orange  ").— See  5'"  S.  i.  189,  234,  337;  iv.  17. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "Th 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  " — Advertisements  anc 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher " — at  the  Office 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  am 
to  this  rule  we  can  maka  no  exception. 
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PRIORY  CHURCH  OP  ST.  JOHN, 

CLERKENWELL. 

In  Walter  Thornbury's  '  Old  and  New  London,' 
published  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  vol.  ii.  p.  312,  there 
is  a  print  entitled  '  The  original  Priory  Church  of 
St.  John,  Clerkenwell.'  This  is,  apparently,  copied 
from  a  similar  woodcut  in  Hone's  '  Every-day 
Book,1  Nov.  13,  entitled  'Church  of  St.  John, 
Clerkenwell,  1508,'  and  accompanying  an  account 
of  the  priory  and  church.  The  article  goes  on  to 
say : — 

"  The  annexed  engraving  is  from  an  original  drawing 
of  a  south  view  of  the  church,  in  the  year  1508,  and  pre- 
served in  the  Cotton  collection.  Ic  is  especially  curious 
because  it  shows  the  old  square  tower  on  the  site  whereof 
the  present  church  stands,  with  the  great  bell  tower 
above,  which  is  rapturously  described  by  Stowe.  The 
building  with  two  windows  between  three  buttresses, 
surmounted  by  pinnacles,  was  anciently  the  library." 

I  had  long  doubted  the  authenticity  of  this 
picture,  and  upon  searching  the  prints  in  the 
Clerkenwell  collection  of  the  Library  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London,  I  came  across  an 
engraving  which  is  probably  the  source  of  the  error. 
This  is  a  small  folio  print  containing  two  separate 
pictures.  The  upper  one  is  entitled  '  The  South 
Prospect  of  St.  John's  Abbey  Church,  from  a  MS. 
in  the  Cotton  Library,  Nero  D.  VIII.'  The  lower 
picture  is  '  St.  John's  Abbey  Gate.'  The  plate  is 


signed  "  J.  Deane  del.,  G.  Vertue  sculp.,"  and  it 
is  dedicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  I  have 
since  found  that  this  is  one  of  the  illustrations  to 
Morant's  '  Essex,'  vol.  i.  p.  140,  and  that  it  repre- 
sents the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  Colchester. 

The  woodcut  in  Hone  is  a  rough  copy  of  '  The 
South  Prospect  of  St.  John's  Abbey  Church '  in 
Morant's  '  Essex,'  and  it  appears  that  the  contri- 
butor to  Hone,  finding  this  plate  apart  from  its 
context,  assumed — as  several  collectors  of  London 
topography,  including  whoever  arranged  the  Guild- 
hall collection,  have  assumed — that  it  related  to 
St.  John's,  Clerkenwell. 

The  volume  in  the  Cofctonian  collection  with  the 
press-mark  "Nero  D.  VIII."  contains  at  the  end 
a  manuscript  of  three  leaves,  dating  about  1530, 
giving  an  account  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  John, 
Colchester,  and  at  the  head  of  the  first  page  is  the 
drawing  of  the  church  from  which  the  plate  in 
Morant  is  copied. 

This  discovery  will,  I  trust,  correct  the  impression 
that  many  have  of  the  appearance  of  the  Priory 
Church  of  St.  John,  Clerkenwell,  before  Prior 
Docwra  rebuilt  so  much  of  it  about  the  year  1500. 
So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  earlier  representation 
of  the  priory  than  the  well-known  engraving  by 
Hollar,  1661,  and  reissued  by  Herbert  and  Wilkin- 
son, 1809.  H.  W.  FINCHAM. 

172,  St.  John  Street,  E.G. 


DALRYMPLES,  EARLS  OP  STAIR. 
In  the  course  of  some  pedigree-hunting  which 
has  lately  come  in  my  way  I  have  been  a  good 
deal  struck  by  two  circumstances  relating  to  this 
family,  and  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  hitherto  pat 
on  record.  I  refer,  first,  to  the  extraordinary 
fatality  attendant  on  the  family  and  descendants 
of  the  first  earl,  unhappily  notorious  for  his  con- 
nexion with  the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  A  glance  at 
the  accompanying  table  will  reveal  the  curious  fact 
that  the  second,  third,  fourth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  earls  all  died  without  issue,  the  elder  branch 
becoming  extinct  with  the  death  of  the  seventh 
earl  in  1840,  and  the  succession  passing  over  to 
the  descendants  of  Sir  James,  next  brother  to  the 
first  earl.  Students  of  family  history  are,  of 
course,  familiar  with  the  curse  of  Cowdray,  and 
other  similar  cases ;  and  there  are  many  striking 
examples — such,  e.g.,  as  that  of  the  Mackenzies, 
Earls  of  Seaforth — of  titles  being  re-created  three, 
or  even  four  times,  only  to  be  re-extinguished  in 
the  next  generation.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  any  historic  basis  for  a  curse  of  Glencoe, 
and  am,  of  course,  prepared  to  be  met  by  the  old 
adage,  "Post  hoc,  non  ergo  propter  hoc."  But, 
however  that  may  be,  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
fact  of  the  death  without  issue  of  six  out  of  seven 
successive  holders  of  a  title  is  almost  (if  not  quite) 
unique  in  the  annals  of  the  peerage. 
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Sir  James  Dalrymple,  cr.  bart.  1664,  Viscount  Stair 
1690,  d.  1695. 


John,  cr.  Earl  of  Stair 
1703,  d.  1707. 

Hon.  Sir  James,  cr. 
bart.  1698. 

Sir  John,  second 
bart.,  d.  1743. 

rilliam,        Sir  William,  third 
L807.              bart.,  d.  1771. 

1 
John,  second  Earl,  K.T. 
d.  s.p.  1747. 

Hon.               Hon. 
William.          George. 

1                    1 

William,  fourth  Earl, 
d.  s.p.  1788. 

James,  third  Earl, 
d.  s.p.  1760. 

John,  fifth  Earl,        Gen.  Y 
d.  1789.                     d. 
1 

John,  sixth  Earl,        John,  seventh  Earl,        Sir  John,  fourth 
d.  s.p.  1821.                   d.  s.p.  1840.                   bart.,  d.  1810. 

Sir  John,  eighth  Earl, 
d.  s.p.  1853. 


A  not  less  noteworthy,  if  pleasanter,  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  same  family  is  that  as  many  as  six 
separate  baronetcies  have  been  conferred  upon  it 
during  the  past  two  centuries.  James,  first  Vis- 
count Stair,  was  created  baronet  in  1664,  with 
remainder,  of  course,  to  his  eldest  son  John  ;  and 
a  similar  honour  was  bestowed  at  different  times 
on  no  fewer  than  three  out  of  his  four  younger 
sons.  Sir  James,  the  second  son,  received  in  1698 
the  baronetcy  now  held,  together  with  his  other 
titles,  by  the  present  Earl  of  Stair.  Sir  Hew,  the 
third  son,  also  created  baronet  in  1698,  is  now 
represented  by  Sir  Walter  Hamilton  Dalrymple, 
of  North  Berwick ;  and  another  baronetcy  was 
granted,  thirty  years  later,  to  his  great-great- 
grandson,  Robert,  grandfather  of  the  present  Sir 
Graeme  Dalrymple  Elphinstone.  Finally,  Sir 
David,  the  fifth  son  of  Viscount  Stair,  was  created 
baronet  in  1700.  His  title  became  extinct  on  the 
death,  in  1820,  of  the  fifth  baronet,  Sir  John, 
nephew  of  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes, 
the  famous  judge,  historian,  and  friend  of  Dr. 
Johnson  ;  but  it  has  been  happily  revived  in  the 
person  of  Lord  Hailes's  great-grandson,  Sir  Charles 
Dalrymple,  of  Newhailes  (created  baronet  1887), 
who  thus  enjoys  the  sixth  baronetcy  conferred  on 
this  favoured  family. 

OSWALD  HUNTER  BLAIR,  O.S.B. 

Fort  Augustus,  N.B. 


LETTERS  FROM  LADY  ELIZABETH  WINWOOD. 

(Concluded  from  p.  265.) 

In  the  following  letter  the  writer  makes,  for  her, 
an  unusual  number  of  references  to  contemporary 
national  events.  The  passage  relating  to  Lady 
Montagu  and  the  "Busnes"  is,  no  doubt,  con- 
nected with  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  that 
lady,  then  recently  deceased  : — 


Sir  North,  ninth  Earl, 
d.  1864. 

Sir  Jolm,  tenth  Earl, 
K.T.,  b.  1819. 

Letter  from  Lady  Winwood  to  her  son-in-law  Edward, 
2nd  Baron  Montagu  of  Boughton.  Original  letter  at 
Ditton  Park. 

MOST  HONORED  LORD, — I  haue  Receaued  your  Lordsh 
letter  of  the  4  of  August,  and  a  verie  fatt  Booke  [«'c] 
for  which  I  giue  your  Lordsh  manie  thankes.  I  gaue 
your  daughttor  leaue  to  gooe  into  hamshere  to  my  neavew 
Teldoes  [sic']  for  3  or  fore  daies,  my  cosin  Marie  Treavor 
went  with  her,  they  went  on  horsback,  and  haue  had 
extreme  fowle  weather  euer  since  they  went,  and  this 
daie  they  are  to  come  home,  it  is  a  fowle  daie  but  Sir 
John  Treauor  is  with  them,  who  was  thegreate  furtheror 
of  the  jornie,  for  I  was  verie  much  against  the  jornie  in 
Regard  of  the  unsertente  of  the  weather,  but  thir  Im- 
portunite  was  so  great  for  the  jornie  that  I  could  not 
denie  them,  where  as  my  La  Montagew's  man  toolde 
your  Lordsh  that  hee  sawe  me  verie  latlie  at  his  Ladle's 
howee,  but  hee  forgoot  him  selfe  verie  much,  for  I  haue 
not  been  there  sense,  neaither  haue  I  herd  one  word  of 
Buraes,  sense  I  gaue  your  Lordsh  ane  account  of  the- 
Busnes,  for  if  I  had,  you  should  haue  herd  of  it :  this 
daie  Mr  Bachelor  came  from  London  and  ses  the  Prince 
hath  latlie  taken  away  all  the  merchantes  cloth  shipes 
that  were  readie  to  gooe  for  Holland,  and  hath  seassed 
one  them,  and  with  all  sent  to  the  sittie  to  lend  him 
40,000  ponds,  where  upone  they  sent  to  the  bowse  of 
Parlament  to  knowe  what  they  should  dooe  in  it,  whoe 
haue  voated  all  Traitors  that  giue  him  anie  monie  ore 
assistance,  the  Prince  they  saie  left  for  the  Downes, 
there  is  not  anie  spech  of  Colchester,  nor  of  the  takings 
of  it.  I  be  leaue  your  Lordsh  hath  herd  of  Skarborowe 
Castell  being  betraide  by  Sir  Mathew  second  sonne,  whoe 
was  the  gouvernor  of  it,  unto  the  Prince,  so  as  it  is  mua 
feared  bee  will  land  therre,  and  joine  with  the  Sko 
your  sonnes  were  both  verie  wall  as  I  herde,  and  ab 
the  Time  your  Lordsh  writes  of  I  will  send  for  them, 
praie  let  Mr  Bosbie  knowe  so  much  from  you,  so  presei 
inge  my  dew  respectes  to  your  Lordsh  I  rest  your  Lo: 
Mother  and  seruant  ELIZA:  WINWOOD. 

Ditton,  August  5  [1648]. 

I  haue  sent  your  Lordsh  one  of  my  owne  mollones, 
they  are  verie  small,  there  are  verie  fewe  anie  where  as 
I  heere. 

Early  in   1814  a    disastrous    fire    occurred 
Ditton  Park,  caused,  according  to  family  traditi 


1 


8th 
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by  the  hearthstone  of  a  new  fireplace  being  laid 
on  the  old  joists,  which  ignited.  The  mansion  was 
entirely  consumed.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fire 
in  a  letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  Duchess 
of  Buccleuch,  in  which  he  expresses  his  regret  at 
the  loss,  amongst  other  valuable  property,  of  the 
"  curious  old  library  which  I  had  so  often  wished 
to  rummage."*  To  us  almost  as  deplorable  was 
the  loss,  in  this  fire,  of  so  many  of  Sir  Walter's 
own  letters  to  Lord  Montagu  and  others. 

The  fire  broke  out  when  the  inmates  were 
asleep,  and  very  little  was  saved  from  the  flames. 
It  is  said  that  a  bystander  (thinking  probably  of 
the  grand  spectacle  a  similar  conflagration  at  the 
royal  castle  close  by  would  afford)  was  heard  by 
Lord  Montagu  to  pay,  "Why,  this  isn't  half  a 
fire  ! "  On  which  his  lordship  apologetically  re- 
marked, "  It  is  the  best  I  can  afford."  Is  not  this 
related  of  some  other  person  under  similar  circum- 
stances 1 

The  tottering  walls  of  the  ruins  were  pulled 
down  (including,  my  informant  says,  the  massive 
walls  of  Wolsey's  Tower),  and  the  present  house 
erected.  Sir  Walter  Scott  refers,  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Montagu  in  1817,  to  this  new  mansion,  and 
to  some  interesting  discoveries  of  an  ancient 
domestic  chapel,  &c.,  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  house. t 

The  collection  of  MS3.  from  which  Lady  Win- 
wood's  letters  have  been  copied  is  contained  in 
three  quarto  volumes.  They  are  part  of  the 
accumulated  correspondence  of  the  Montagu  and 
Brudenel  families  during  many  years.  One  volume 
is  almost  entirely  filled  with  correspondence  con- 
nected with  Christopher,  second  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle,  whose  insane  widow  became  the  second  wife 
of  the  Ralph  Montagu  of  these  letters.  J  A  large 
number  of  MSS.  perished  in  the  fire,  hence  the 
gap  in  the  sequence  of  the  foregoing  letters.  The 
late  Lord  Montagu  had  the  letters,  &c.,  which 
were  rescued  arranged  in  three  volumes  as  men- 
tioned above. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Chas.  Montagu  Douglas 
Scott  for  much  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
notes  which  accompany  these  five  letters. 

CHAS.  WISE. 

Weekley,  Kettering. 


"BALLAST."  (See  2nd  S.  xii.  247.)  — The 
quotations  in  the  '  New  English  Dictionary '  under 
''  ballast "  do  not,  I  think,  bring  out  quite  clearly 
the  mode  in  which  this  word  came  to  denote  the 
material  used  for  the  foundation  of  the  permanent 
way  of  railways.  I  believe  that  it  was  first  used 
in  connexion  with  road-making,  although  I  am 


*  '  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Familiar  Letters,'  vol.  i.  p.  321. 

f  Lockhart's  '  Life  of  Sir  W.  Scott,'  chap,  xxxviii. 

J  It  is  stated  that  the  Duchess  of  Albemarle,  having 
declared  she  would  only  marry  royalty,  was  deluded  into 
believing  that  Ralph,  Lord  Montagu,  was  the  Emperor 
of  China,  and  in  this  way  was  induced  to  marry  him  ! 


not  able  to  furnish  any  examples.  J.  L.  McAdam, 
in  the  course  of  his  evidence  before  the  House 
of  Commons'  Committee  on  Highways,  in  1819, 
says : — 

"Granite  chippings  might  be  obtained  occasionally 
from  Cornwall,  Guernsey,  and  Scotland,  as  ballast." — 
Report,  p.  26. 

"  The  Ballast  Act  gives  a  right  of  pre-emption  to  the 
Trinity  House  of  all  stone  and  other  materials  brought 

as  ballast  into  the  Thames Vessels  coming  in  ballast, 

or  not  fully  loaded,  from  any  place  where  good  road 
materials  were  to  be  procured,  would  be  induced  to  take 
aboard  sufficient  to  make  up  their  loading." — Report, 
p.  27. 

Writing  a  few  years  later  he  says : — 

"  Another  great  impediment  to  improvement  arises 
from  the  laws  and  regulations  which  prevent  a  supp 
of  good  road  materials  of  several  kinds  being  brought  to 
London  by  water  and  landed  in  different  places  con- 
venient for  the  roads.  Were  these  restrictions  removed 
as  far  as  concerns  stone,  flint,  or  any  ballast  for  road 
making,  London  is  so  favourably  situated  for  water 
carriage  by  the  river,  and  by  the  canals  connected  with 
it,  that  a  supply  equal  to  the  wants  of  all  the  roads  in 
the  vicinity  of  London  might  be  obtained  at  a  reason- 
able rate  and  of  good  quality."— J.  L.  McAdam,  'Remarks 
on  Road  Making,'  1823,  pp.  8,  9. 

The  word  is  not  used  by  Tredgold  ('  Treatise 
on  Railroads,'  1825)  or  by  Wood  ('  Treatise  on 
Railroads,'  1825),  the  words  "  coating "  or 
"bedding"  being  employed  over  and  over  again. 
The  earliest  instance  of  its  use  which  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  is  in  Booth's  'Account  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway,'  1830,  p.  101,  where 
occurs  : — 


"Formation  of  the  Permanent  Road. — This  consists 
of  what  is  termed  ballasting  the  road — that  is  depositing 

a  layer  of  broken  rock  or  sand to  keep  [the  blocks] 

firm  in  their  places." 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Mecha- 
nics' Magazine,  1833,  xviii.  368 : — 

"  The  first  mile  of  road  from  Shoreditch  to  Newington 
has  been  for  some  time  past  repaired  with  the  black 
porphyry  stone  brought  from  China  aa  ballast  in  the  tea- 
ships  (considered  by  Mr.  Telford  to  be  the  '  best  of  all 
road  materials')  and  the  next  half  mile  has  been  re- 
paired with  granite  from  Bombay." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  writer  does  not  speak 
of  the  road  material  as  "  ballast,"  nor  is  the  word 
used  in  Parnell's  well-known  '  Treatise  on  Roads,' 
1838.  It  occurs  in  the  third  edition  of  Wood's 
'  Treatise  on  Railroads,"  1838,  but  not  very  fre- 
quently. At  p.  710,  Wood  says: — 

"  The  mode  of  remedying  this  was  by  constant  manual 
labour  employed  in  pushing  ashes  or  ballast  underneath 
the  rails  and  sleepers  until  the  coating  became  so  firm 
and  solid  that  the  weight  of  the  carriages  had  no  longer 
any  effect  in  compressing  it." 

I  can  find  nothing  to  corroborate  the  assertion 
of  your  correspondent  (2nd  S.  xii.  247)  that  ballast 
discharged  from  skips  was  first  used  for  making 
railways  at  Newcastle,  where  the  accumulations 
of  ballast  were  becoming  a  serious  inconvenience. 
Wood  was  a  Newcastle  man,  but  he  nowhere 
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alludes  to  the  circumstance.  Booth  (previously 
quoted)  was  secretary  to  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway,  and  belonged  to  the  first-named 
town. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  furnish  an  early  in- 
stance of  the  use  of  the  word  "ballast"  in  con- 
nexion with  road-making  ?  R.  B.  P. 

IMITATIONS  or  SHAKSPEARE  BY  OTHER  POETS. 
— I  send  the  following  parallels,  believing  that 
they  have  not  been  remarked  before.  I  would  not 
have  sent  them  otherwise.  But  I  may  be  wrong 
in  my  belief ;  and  some  of  them  may  have  been 
noticed  : — 

The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure  that  should  confine  it  in 
So  thin  that  life  looks  through  and  will  break  out. 

•  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.,'  IV.  iv. 
A  fiery  soul  which,  working  out  its  way, 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay, 
And  o'er  informed  its  tenement  of  clay. 

Dryden, '  Absalom  and  Achitophel.' 

The  likeness  between  Daniel  and  Sbakspeare, 
and  that  between  Shakspeare  and  Waller,  have 
been  noticed.  But  I  do  not  know  that  the  resem- 
blance between  Shakspeare  and  Dryden  has  been 
remarked  : — 

"  Sir,  for  a  quart  d'ecu  he  will  sell  the  fee-pimple  of  his 
salvation."—'  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,'  IV.  iii. 
Who,  if  some  block-head  should  be  willing 
To  lend  him  on  his  soul  a  shilling, 
A  well-made  bargain  would  esteem  it. 

Churchill, '  The  Ghost,'  bk.  ii. 
It  seems  she  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiope's  ear. 

'  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  I.  v. 

Dyer  has  adopted  this  image,  but  has  lost  the 
beauty  of  it :  — 

Each  give  each  a  double  charm, 
Like  pearls  upon  an  Ethiop's  arm  ! 

'  Grongar  Hill.' 

Tell why  the  sepulchre, 

Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inurn'd, 
Hath  oped  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws, 
To  cast  thee'up  again.  '  Hamlet,'  I.  iv. 

Hecate,  in  Middleton's  'Witch,'  boasts  that  she 
can  make 

the  spirits 
Of  the  entombed  to  burstiout  from  their  marbles. 

Middleton's  play  must  have  been  produced  after 
'Hamlet,'  though  there  is  a  doubt  whether  it 
followed  '  Macbeth.' 

Settle  accused  Dryden  of  imitating  Oowley,  but 
he  failed  to  notice  that  Cowley  must  have  imitated 


Three  times  they  breathed  and  three  times  did  they  drink, 
Upon  agreement,  of  swift  Severn's  flood  ; 
Who  then,  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks, 
Ban  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 
And  hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  b»nk. 

'  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.,'  I.  iii. 
Swift  Jordan  started  and  straight  backward  fled, 
Hiding  among  thick  reeds  his  aged  head  ! 

Cowley, '  Davideis.' 


Hoiiry-headed  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose. 

'  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  II.  i. 

The  first-born  bloom  of  Spring, 
Nipt  with  the  lagging  rear  of  Winter's  frost ! 

'Samson  Agonistes.' 

Goldsmith's  imitation  of  the  same  thought  has  been 
remarked. 

There  is  a  poem  by  Oowley,  entitled  '  Bathing 
in  a  River,'  which  certainly  has  some  likeness  to 
Waller's  '  Song  on  the  Rose,'  though  there  is  in  it 
neither  desert  nor  rose.  It  is  not  a  rose,  it  is  a 
river  which  is  to  deliver  the  message,  and  to  teach 
the  lady  to  be  less  coy.  Oowley's  poem  may  be 
compared  also  with  the  following  lines  in  '  Twelfth 
Night,'  I.  v.  :— 

Lady,  you  are  the  crnell'st  the  alive, 

If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave, 

And  leave  the  world  no  copy. 

Cowley,  who  is  addressing  a  river,  and  likening  hii 
mistress  to  it,  expresses  himself  thus  : — 

Tell  her,  her  beauties  and  her  youth,  like  thee, 

Haste  without  stop  to  a  devouring  sea; 

Where  they  will  mixt  and  undistinguished  lie 

With  all  the  meatiest  things  that  die  : 

As  in  the  ocean  tbou 

No  privilege  doet  know 

Above  the  impurest  screams  that  thither  flow. 

Tell  her,  kind  Flood  !  when  this  has  made  her  sad, 

Tell  her  there 's  yet  one  remedy  to  be  had  ; 

Show  her  how  thou,  though  long  since  past,  dost  find 

Thyself  yet  still  behind. 

Marriage  (say  to  her)  will  bring 

About  the  self-same  thing  : 

But  she,  fond  maid  !  shuts  and  seals  up  the  spring  ! 

E.  YARD  LET. 

"  CHUM." — Ogilvie's  supplement  to  the  '  Im 
perial  Dictionary'  says  chum,v.,  means,  in  American 
colleges,  to  occupy  the  same  chamber  or  room  with 
another.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  from  this  that  chum 
is  an  Americanism  ?  The  word  in  this  country  is 
perhaps  most  in  use  among  young  men  and  school- 
boys, to  express  more  than  the  ordinary  word 
"companion."  I  confess  I  rather  like  the  word, 
although  not  a  few  of  tbose  born  in  the  forties, 
at  least,  seem  disposed  to  call  it  slang. 

In  ordinary  dictionaries  the  word  is  followed  by 
various  meanings,  such  as  "a  chamber  fellow  at 
college,"  "  an  intimate  associate,"&c.  In  Brewer 
'  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable '  we  are  told 
properly  means   "  bedfellow."      Referring    late! 
to   King    Hart,*  I    find    in    canto   ii.    the  wor 
chymmis,  and  on  referring  to  the  notes, f  we  ar 
told  the  word  "means  houses,  and  is  in  Douglas 

'Virgil,'  and  is  from  chom,  an  Armoric  word 

hence  it  would  seem,  is  chum  a  college  word  fo 
cohabitant  chamber  companion." 

Now   contabernalis    is    used    by    Cicero    an 
Tacitas  for  chum,  i.  e.  comrade.     The  word  chyme 


*  '  Ancient  Scottish  Poets,'  London,  1786,  vol.  i.  p.  5i 
t  Vol.  ii.  p.  393. 
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is  the  old  Scotch  for  chief  dwelling.  It  does  seem 
strange,  with  these  facts  before  us,  that  Ogilvie 
should  connect  the  word  chum  with  American 
colleges  any  more  than  British  ones. 

ALFRED  CHAS.  JONAS,  F.R.  Hist.S. 
Fairfield,  Poundfald,  near  Swansea. 

[1684  is  the  earliest  date  given  in  the  '  N.  E.  D.'] 

HORSE  NOMENCLATURE. — Will  of  John  Grail, 
Archdeacon  of  Essex,  dated  Dec.  8,  1479,  proved 
at  Knowl  (Kent),  May  10,  1480  (P.C.C.  13  Logge), 
"  Itm.  Lego  Bice  Warde  equu'  meu'  voc'  Bayard 
with  all  his  apparel." 

C.    E.   GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
Eden  Bridge. 

SEDAN  -  CHAIR. — The  word  sedan  is  ordinarily 
derived  from  the  French  town  of  Sedan  (of  dis- 
astrous memory),  on  the  borders  of  Belgium. 
Prof.  Skeat,  whilst  adopting  this  derivation,  quotes 
a  passage  from  Evelyn,  who  says,  in  his  'Diary' 
(Feb.  8,  1645),  "Sedans  from  hence  [Naples] 
brought  first  intoEngland  by  Sir  SandersDuncomb." 
But  if  they  were  first  brought  from  Naples,  why 
should  they  bear  the  name  of  a  French  town  ? 
From  Prof.  Skeat's  adding  at  the  end  of  his 
article,  "Of.  Fr.  sedan,  cloth  made  at  Sedan 
(Littre),"  it  would  seem  that  his  own  opinion  is 
that  the  name  of  sedan  was  given  to  them,  I  sup- 
pose at  Naples,  because  they  were  lined  with 
sedan  cloth,  which  must,  in  that  case,  have  been 
introduced  into  Naples  (if,  as  I  suppose,  the  name 
originated  there)  before  1581,  the  year  in  which 
Prof.  Skeat  tells  us  they  were  "  first  seen  in  Eng- 
land." But,  unfortunately  for  this  theory,  we  are 
told  in  Bouillet's  'Diet.  d'Hist.  et  de  Geogr.' 
(Paris,  1893)  that  the  first  cloth  factory  was 
established  at  Sedan  in  1646,  so  that  Sedan  cloth, 
far  from  being  known,  had  not  even  begun  to  be 
made  at  the  time  sedan- chairs  were  first  introduced 
into  England.  If,  therefore,  sedan-chair  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  town  of  Sedan,  the  connexion 
must  be  due  to  some  other  reason.  Webster  tells 
us  it  is  said  that  these  chairs  were  first  made  at 
Sedan  and  brought  from  there  into  England  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I. ;  but  he  gives  no  authority. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  long  been  inclined  to 
think  that  the  sed  of  sedan  is  the  sed  of  sedere,  to 
sit.  I  knew  that  the  It al.  scdino  is  used  of  a  child's 
chair,  and  I  had  found  that  in  the  Neapolitan 
dialect  the  same  word  is  used  of  a  footman's 
rumble,  as,  indeed,  it  is  also  in  ordinary  Italian.  But 
sedino  could  not  well  give  sedan  in  English,  and 
I  was  therefore  obliged  to  seek  elsewhere,  and  it 
struck  me  that  there  might  be  a  word  seddno.  I 
accordingly  looked  in  all  my  Italian  dictionaries 
(and  I  have  some  good  ones),  but  I  could  not  find 
the  word.  In  despair,  I  appealed  to  an  Italian 
friend  (a  Tuscan),  and  asked  him  if  there  were  not 
an  Italian  word  seddno.  "Yes,  certainly  there  is," 
he  replied,  smiling;  "we  use  it  jokingly  of  a  part  of 


the  body — of  that  part,  in  fact,  without  which  we 
could  not  sit  down."*  I  then  knew  why  it  was 
that  the  word  was  not  in  the  dictionaries  ;  for  our 
word  seat  (in  that  sense)  and  the  French  equivalents 
scant  and  bienseant,  are  not  to  be  found  either, 
save  in  slang  dictionaries,  whilst  much  cruder  terms 
have  gained  admittance  everywhere. 

Why,  then,  may  not  this  seddno  oncef  have  had 
the  same  two  meanings  (if  only  in  jest)  which  our 
seat  still  has  ?  The  only  difference  would  be  that 
the  primary  meaning  of  seat  is  probably  a  place 
(chair,  stool,  bench,  &c.)  upon  which  one  sits,  whilst 
in  seddno  the  secondary  meaning  of  seat  was  pro- 
bably the  original  one,  and  so  it  cane  about  that 
the  word  in  both  senses  was  excluded  from  the 
dictionaries.  If  so,  then  the  meaning  of  sedan  is 
simply  seat  =  the  ordinary  Italian  sedia,  and  chair 
was  added  because  the  meaning  of  sedan  was  not 
understood  in  England.  F.  CHANCE. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

[See  I9t,  2°d  3rd,  Qth}  an(j  701  Series,  passim.'] 

EARLY  FOREIGN  JEWS  IN  ENGLAND. — It  has 
often  puzzled  me,  while  surveying  my  list  of  Jews 
residing  in  England  from  the  Norman  Conquest 
to  the  Expulsion  in  1290,  that  foreign  members  of 
their  race  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  One 
German  (Abraham  de  Alemannia),  one  Russian 
(Isaac),  one  Spaniard  (Mossede  Hyspan),  and  one 
Dane  (Deulecresse  de  Dannemarchia)  are  the  sole 
representatives  of  continental  Jewdom  among  all 
the  thousands.  M.  D.  DAVIS. 

"ARABESQUE." — This  word  was  used  in  a  pecu- 
liar sense  in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  March  18  :  "Two 
Arabs  and  an  Arabesque — which  ought  to  mean 
female  Arab — were  charged  at  Marlborough  Street 
with  stealing  cash  from  several  money-changers." 
If  it  were  adopted,  it  certainly  has  the  merit  of 
expressing  in  one  word  that  which  requires  two 
in  the  English  language.  AYEAHR. 

ROBERT  PINKE,  D.D. — Robert  Pinke  (Pincke 
or  Pink),  D.D.  and  Warden  of  New  College,  Ox- 
ford, was  the  eldest  of  four  sons  of  Henry  Pinke, 
of  Kempshott  House,  in  the  parish  of  Winslade, 
co.  Hants  (a  manor  purchased  in  1590  from  Sir 
Benjamin  Tichborne),  by  his  second  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Page,  of  Sevington.  He  was 
born  at  Kempshott,  baptized  at  Dummer  on 
March  1,  1572/3  (parish  register),  and  received  his 


*  He  instanced  as  somewhat  analogous  the  Italian 
expression,  "  Che  senate  !  "  used  jokingly  (as  though 
connected  with  seno)  of  a  woman  with  a  well-developed 
bust.  But  this  expression  is  found  in  Italian  diction- 
aries, e.g.,  in  Petrocchi. 

t  At  the  present  time  seddno  has  only  the  one  mean- 
ing which  I  have  given  above.  If  I  write  seddno,  it 
is,  of  course,  merely  to  ehow  that  the  accent  is  on 
the  a  and  that  the  a  is  long.  There  is  another  sediino 
(=celery),  in  which  the  accent  is  on  the  e  and  the 
a  is  short. 
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earlier  education  at  Winchester  School,  which  he 
entered  in  the  year  1588,  but  is  wrongly  described 
in  the  list  of  scholars  as  being  twelve  years  old 
upon  his  admission  (Kirby's  'Winchester  Scholars'). 
Proceeding  to  New  College,  Oxford,  he  matricu- 
lated on  June  14, 1594,  "  aged  nineteen  "  (Foster's 
'Alumni  Oxon.'),  became  a  Fellow  in  1596,  B.  A. 
April  27,  1598,  M.A.  Jan.  21,  1601/2,  and  Proctor 
in  1610.  Having  taken  his  degree  in  arts  "he 
entered  on  the  physic  line,"  in  which  faculty  he 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor,  Nov.  19,  1612, 
and  was  licensed  to  practice  medicine.  He  sub- 
sequently studied  divinity,  becoming  B.D.  and 
D.D.  June  28,  1619.  He  was  elected  Warden  of 
his  college  in  1617,  an  office  he  held  till  his  death, 
and,  moreover,  had  the  honour  of  being  five  times 
nominated  as  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University, 
viz.,  in  1634-6,  1642-3,  and  1645.  He  was 
rector  of  Stanton  St.  John,  Oxford,  in  162C,  and 
probably  also  of  Colerne,  Wilts,  in  1645. 

Dr.  Pinke  bad  considerable  skill  as  a  logician, 
being,  we  are  told,  much  esteemed  by  James  I. 
"  for  his  dexterity  in  disputing."  He  was  a  devoted 
Eoyalist  in  the  Civil  War,  and  very  active  in 
raising  the  University  Militia  and  in  encouraging 
the  citizens  of  Oxford  to  take  up  arms  in  defence 
of  the  king.  For  this,  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
war,  he  suffered  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Parliamentarians.  The  'Journals'  of  the  House 
of  Commons  contain  the  following  allusions  to 
him  :  "  17  Nov.,  1642.— Ordered  that  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  and  Dr.  Pinke  be  removed  to  Winchester 
House,  there  to  remain  in  safe  custody  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  House."  "5  Jan.,  1642/3. — 
Ordered  that  Dr.  Pinke,  a  prisoner  in  the  Gate- 
house, be  forthwith  bailed  upon  reasonable  bail." 

Dr.  Pinke's  will  is  dated  May  22,  1647,  and  was 
proved  in  the  P.C.C.  on  Feb.  11,  1647/8.  It  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  kindly  and  generous 
spirit.  In  it  he  makes  bequests  to  various  uni- 
versity officers  and  to  the  poor  of  the  parishes  of 
Basingstoke,  Winslade,  Dummer,  Stanton  St.  John, 
and  to  the  "  poor  people  of  the  Universitie  and 
Cittie  of  Oxford."  To  Winchester  College,  where, 
at  his  expense,  in  1629  John  Fromond's  Chantry 
had  been  converted  into  a  library,  he  left  a  sum 
of  money  to  purchase  books.  To  New  College  he 
bequeathed  for  ever  the  patronage  of  the  Rectory 
of  Wootton,  co.  Oxford,  and  also  "  all  such  Authors 
and  bookes  of  myne  in  folio  and  in  Quarto  as  shall 
not  bee  in  the  said  Colled  ge  Library  at  the  tyme 
of  my  decease."  He  also  left  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  "to  bee  placed  and  kept  in  the 
Publique  Library  of  the  Universitie,"  and  he  made 
a  gift  of  UOL  to  the  parish  of  Stanton  St.  John 
for  the  binding  of  poor  children  as  apprentices. 

Dr.  Pinke  died  Nov.  2, 1647,  "  much  lamented 
by  the  members  of  the  College,  the  poor  of  Ox- 
ford, and  the  orphans  and  friendless,  and  left 
behind  him  a  great  reputation  for  virtue,  piety, 


and  learning."  He  was  buried  in  the  "Outer 
Chapel  of  New  College  between  the  pulpit  and  the 
screen."  In  1677  Dr.  Bridecake,  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  who  had  been  one  of  Dr.  Pinke's 
pupils  and  had  the  most  grateful  recollections  of 
him,  erected  in  the  ante-chapel  of  New  College  "a 
very  fair  monument  of  white  marble "  to  his 
memory.  The  monument  contains  a  half-length 
portrait  statue,  and  is  surmounted  by  the  Pinke 
arms. 

When  his  father  died  in  1611  Dr.  Pinke  in- 
herited the  manor  of  Kempshott,  but  he  never 
resided  there,  preferring  the  enjoyment  of  hia 
books  and  work  in  his  beloved  university  to  the 
life  of  a  country  squire.  His  youngest  brother 
Walter  occupied  the  manor  house  "in  his  right" 
(vide  '  Visitation  of  Oxford,'  1634,  Harl.  vol.)  and 
succeeded  to  it  eventually  in  his  own  upon  his 
brother's  death  unmarried,  and  here  his  descen- 
dants remained  until  the  extinction  of  the  direct 
line  in  1770.  W.  D.  PINK. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

BEAUTY'S  MOULD  BROKEN.  (See  8th  S.  iv.  66, 
172, 218.)— I  have  just  come  across  another  example 
of  this  "  masterthought ": — 

He  that  since  Nature  her  great  Worke  began, 

She  onelymade  the  Mirrour  of  a  Man, 

That  when  she  meant  to  forme  some  matchlesse  Lim, 

Still  for  a  patterne  tooke  some  part  of  him  ; 

And  iealous  of  her  cunning,  breake  the  Mould, 

When  she  in  him  had  done  the  best  she  could. 

Drajton's  '  Poems,'  1619,  p.  152. 

I  have  used  a  fresh  heading,  as  the  old  one,  "  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Byron,  and  Ariosto,"  is  misleading. 

E.  E. 
Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

THE  EARTH'S  Axis  AND  '  CHAMBERS'S  ENCYCLI 
P^EDIA.'— In  7th  S.  ix.  45  I  called  attention  to  an 
error  in  this  valuable  '  Encyclopaedia '  in  its  article 
on  the  "  Earth,"  with  respect  to  the  times  of  our 
greatest  and  least  distances  from  the  sun.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  refer  to  another  in  the  same 
article,  not  only  on  account  of  the  deservedly  large 
circulation  of  the  work,  but  because  a  similar  mis- 
take is  to  be  found  in  some  astronomical  books. 

"  The  inclination,"  we  are  told,  "  of  the  earth's 
axis  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  23°  28'."  Tl 
writer  evidently  means  the  inclination  of  tl 
plane  of  the  equator  to  that  of  the  ecliptic,  whic 
is  now  about  23°  27',  the  inclination  of  the  earth 
axis  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  being  the  com 
plement  ef  this,  or  about  66°  33'. 

W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

THE  FINAL  "s  '  IN  PROPER  NAMES.— Mi 
ELWORTHY,  writing  on  another  matter,  inciden 
ally  remarks  (ante,  p.  251)  that  a  final  s  is  fr( 
quently  attached  to  names  "  sometimes  as  a  poi 
sessive,  and  often  for  no  reason  whatever." 
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should  be  easy,  and  it  might  be  useful,  to  collect  a 
few  examples  to  illustrate  this  remark  ;  and  I 
venture  to  contribute  the  following.  Some  forty 
years  ago  one  Samuel  Boyle  came  into  a  Dorset- 
shire village,  where  almost  immediately  he  became 
known  to  the  community  as  Sam.  Bile  (that  being 
the  Dorsetshire  equivalent).  A  few  years  passed 
—not  more  than  half  a  dozen — and  he  was  Sam. 
Biles,  and  for  many  years  I  used  to  read  his  name 
thus  inscribed  in  big  black  letters  over  the  doorway 
of  the  inn  he  kept.  Here,  then,  is  an  instance  of 
how  a  name  may  be  transformed  within  a  dozen 
years,  and  in  the  person  of  a  single  individual ; 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
similar  cases  to  be  recorded. 

ARTHUR  MONTEFIORE. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

BEST  FAMILY.— There  is  in  this  house  an  oil 
painting,  on  the  back  of  which  is  inscribed,  in  an 
old  handwriting,  "  Miss  Elizabeth  Best,  daughter 
of  Mr.  George  Best,  of  Hornby  Castle.  She  was 
of  an  ancient  Yorkshire  family,  and  niece  to  the 
celebrated  Jane  Lane."  Burke,  in  his  'Landed 
Gentry,'  informs  me  that  Miss  Best  was  a  daughter 
of  George  Best,  Esq.,  and  Grace  D'Arcey  his  wife, 
the  heiress  of  Hornby  Castle,  through  her  father, 
Conyers,  Lord  Conyers  and  Baron  D'Arcey. 
Elizabeth  Best  married  Sir  John  Eccles,  of 
Cronroe,  co.  Wicklow.  I  have  hitherto  failed  to 
discover  the  connexion  between  the  Bests  and 
Jane  Lane.  Can  any  contributor  help  me  here  1 
KATHLEEN  WARD. 

Castle  Ward,  Downpatrick. 

THE  ROSE  CHAKITY  AT  BARNES.— In  the  year 
1653  there  died  at  Barnes,  in  Surrey,  a  gentleman 
named  E.  Rose,  who  bequeathed  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish  an  annual  sum  of  201.,  on  condition 
that  his  grave  was  kept  planted  with  rose-trees. 
Is  this  bequest  still  observed;  or  has  the  legacy 
lapsed  ?  HILDA  GAMLIN. 

Camden  Lawn,  Birkenhead. 

'  EUORMOS.'— Who  was  the  author  of  '  Euormos,' 
a  thoughtful  and  well- written  little  book  on  Eton 
life,  published  at  Eton  by  E.  P.  Williams  in  1846  ? 
Halkett  and  Laing  do  not  mention  it. 

R.  MARSHAM-TOWNSHEND. 

JOHN  GORDON. — To  what  family  did  John 
Gordon,  Lord  of  Longermas  and  Dean  of  Salis- 
bury, belong  ?  He  is  said  to  have  been  son  of 
Alexander  Gordon,  titular  Archbishop  of  Athens. 
His  daughter  Louisa  married  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of 
Gordonstoun.  J.  G. 


ALDERMEN  OP  ALDGATE. — Information  respect- 
ing any  of  the  under-mentioned  aldermen  of  this 
ward  will  be  esteemed. 

Sir  Francis  Jones,  1610-22.  Knighted  March  12, 
1617.  Sheriff  1610-11.  Mayor  1620-1. 

Sir  Matthias  Vincent,  1686-7.  Knighted 
March  20,  1685. 

Sir  Francis  Porteen,  1724-8.  Knighted  Jan.  11, 
1726.  Sheriff  1725-6.  Died  Feb.  22,  1728. 

Micajah  Perry,  1728-46.  M.P.,  London,  1727- 
1741.  Sheriff  1735-6.  Mayor  1738-9.  Died 
Jan.  22,  1753.  ?  son  of  Richard  Perry,  of  Aid- 
gate.  The  building  of  the  Mansion  House  began 
in  his  mayoralty. 

Sir  William  Smith,  1747-52.  Knighted  Feb.  21, 
1744.  Sheriff  1741-2.  Died  March  5,  1752. 

Robert  Scott,  1752-60.  Died  Nov.  19,  1760. 
Sheriff  1750-1. 

William  Cracraft,  1766-7.  Died  Jan.  17, 1767. 
Said  to  be  an  attorney. 

John  Burnell,  1780-90.  Died  Jan.  11,  1790, 
aged  eighty-four.  Sheriff  1778-9.  Mayor  1787-8. 
Stated  to  have  been  "  a  journeyman  bricklayer,  at 
which  he  worked  till  made  sheriff."  Was  "  very 
rich  and  penurious." 

John  Thomas  Thorp,  1817-35.  Died  Nov.  6, 
1835.  Sheriff  1815-16.  Mayor  1820-1.  M.P. 
for  London  1818-20,  and  chief  butler  at  the  coro- 
nation of  George  IV.  Alderman  Thorp  was 
elected  mayor  a  second  time  in  1831,  but  declined 
the  honour.  W.  D.  PINK. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

THE  STUART  PAPERS. — Re'erence  is  made  in- 
'N.  &  Q.,'  3rd  S.  ix.  71,  to  the  second  report,  in- 
1827,  of  "  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  for  the- 
examination  of  the  Stuart  Papers."  Who  formed 
this  commiasion  ;  and  where  can  their  reports  be 
seen  ?  G.  F.  R.  B. 

WILLIAM  PITT,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM.— Can  any 
reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  identify  the  house  which  Pitt 
occupied  in  St.  James's  Square  previously  to  his 
leaving  office  in  October,  1761  ?  G.  F.  R.  B. 

MRS.  MARTHA  WHITEWAY.  —  In  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  1768,  under  the  head  Feb.  11, 
is  this  entry  :  "  Mrs.  Martha  Whiteway,  cousin 
german  to  the  late  Dean  Swift,  died."  Is  it  known 
what  was  her  maiden  name  and  who  were  her 
parents  ?  If  she  was  married,  who  was  her  hus- 
band ;  and  where  can  any  details  of  his  history  be 
found  ?  An  Edward  Whiteway  proceeded  M.A. 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1708.  Is  it  known 
to  what  family  he  belonged,  or  if  he  was  con- 
nected with  Mrs.  Martha  Whiteway  ?  W. 

PAYNE. — Can  any  reader  give  me  the  date  of 
death,  the  place  of  burial,  or,  in  fact,  furnish  me 
with  any  facts  regarding  William  Payne,  of  Pal- 
lenswick  (temp.  Elizabeth  and  James  I.)?  He  was 
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lord  of  the  manor  of  Pallenswick,  or  Paddenswick, 
a  district  now  represented  by  Eavenscourt  Park, 
Hammersmith.  He  gave  to  the  parishes  of  Ful- 
ham  and  Hammorsmith  an  "  island "  called 
Maken  Shawe,  fcituaied  in  the  Thames,  just  above 
Kew  Bridge.  He  erected  in  Fulham  Church  a 
handsome  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  wife 
Jane,  who  died  May  1st,  1610.  Spaces  are  left  in 
the  inscription  for  the  date,  &c.,  of  his  own  death. 
As  these  have  never  been  filled  in,  I  presume  he 
was  not  buried  at  Fulham.  The  arms  are  Arg.,  on 
a  fesae  ingrailed  gules,  between  three  birds  sab.,  as 
many  cinquefoils  of  the  first,  quartering  Or,  three 
parts ;  on  a  chief  embattled  az.  three  bezants, 
and,  impaling  gules  gutt4e  or,  a  fesse  nebulae  arg. 
CHAS,  J.  FERBT. 

HOLE  FAMILY. — I  have  recently  been  making 
some  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  Hole,  Hull, 
Hoale,  Holl,  Holle,  Hulle,  Halle,  Houle,  or  Hille 
family,  the  arms  of  which  are  said  to  be  Azure,  an 
annulet  or  between  three  lozenges  argent.  There 
appears  to  be  no  authority  for  these  arms  at  the 
Heralds'  College,  except  as  regards  the  family  of 
Hole  (formerly  Carter)  of  Ebberley,  to  whom  they 
were  granted  about  1840.  They  are,  however,  of 
much  earlier  date,  occurring  in  a  list  of  the  arms 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Devon,  written  circa 
1689-1700,  and  preserved  at  the  Heralds'  College, 
and  are  also  on  the  seal  attached  to  the  will  of 
Martha  Hole,  n6e  Weekes,  who  died  in  1772,  and 
was  the  wife  of  Eobert  Hoi,  of  Zeal  Monachorum, 
who  died  in  1746.  They  also  occur  on  the  monu- 
ment in  Exeter  Cathedral  to  the  memory  of  Wil- 
liam Hole,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Barnstaple,  who 
died  in  1791,  aged  eighty-two  years.  I  cannot, 
however,  find  any  earlier  authority  for  the  arms, 
and  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  their  existence  at  an 
earlier  date.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  annulet  is  not  a  part  of  the  original  arms, 
but  has  been  added  for  difference,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  know  who  first  assumed  the  arms  and 
who  added  the  annulet.  In  connexion  with  the 
subject,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Glover's 
Eoll,  which  was  originally  compiled  about  1250, 
Ermine,  three  lozenges  gules,  are  given  as  the  arms 
of  Hull,  and  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt 
that  here  we  have  the  origin  of  the  later  coat.  I 
should  be  glad  to  receive  any  additions  to  the 
heraldic  history  of  the  family.  JAMES  DALLAS. 

Exeter. 

GARSIAS  MARTIN.— In  1255  the  Jews  of  Eng- 
land were  accused  of  crucifying  a  little  boy  in 
Lincoln,  named  Hugh.  Benedict  fil.  Mosse,  a 
London  Jew,  whom  popular  rumour  implicated  as 
an  accessory,  volunteered  to  take  his  trial  at  the 
hands  of  a  Christian  jury,  and  was  honourably 
acquitted.  Subsequently,  at  the  intercession  of 
Sir  Garcias  Martin,  he  was  pardoned  (for  what  ?), 
and  liberated  from  the  Tower  of  London.  Can 


any  student  of  our  early  records  furnish  me  with 
any  particulars  of  this  man,  who  came  hither  from 
Spain  in  the  train  of  the  bishop-elect  of  Toledo  ? 
[  fancy  that,  like  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  he 
was  a  Catholic  by  profession,  but  a  Jew  in  dis- 
guise. At  the  period  in  question  there  were  Jews 
n  Lincoln  named  Garcia  and  Martin.  Was  he  a 
relative  or  connexion  of  these  people  1 

M.  D.  DAVIS. 

ANNE  OF  KEW. — Stated  to  have  lived  early  in 
the  present  century.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  who 
she  was  and  the  names  of  her  parents.  Informa- 
tion respecting  her  marriage,  offspring,  and  place  of 
burial  would  also  be  acceptable.  TAD. 

INN  SIGNS. — Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  after- 
wards Earl  Camden,  who  decided,  in  the  Wilkes 
case,  against  general  warrants,  was  for  a  time  the 
idol  of  the  populace.  Mr.  Lecky  tells  his  readers 
that  "his  portrait  became  the  favourite  sign  oi 
public-houses  throughout  the  country  "  ('  Hist.  Eng 
in  Eighteenth  Cent.,'  second  ed.,  vol.  iii.  p.  79). 
Do  any  such  signs  now  exist ;  or  have  their  places 
been  taken  by  more  modern  celebrities  ? 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

IRISH  HERO. — Who  is  the  hero  of  Irish  legend 
"  whose  cleverness  and  craft  procures  for  him  a 
sobriquet  which  has  been  rendered  into  English 
by  the  words  '  twists  upon  twists  and  tricks  upon 
tricks'";  and  what  form  does  the  nickname 
assume  in  the  vernacular  ?  See  '  A  History  of 
Our  Own  Time,'  vol.  i.  p.  278.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

THE  TENTH  BEATITDDE. — In  an  old  magazine  I 
read,  "I  think  Mr.  Pope's  beatitude  was,  '  Blessed 
is  the  man  who  expects  nothing,  for  he  shall  n< 
be  disappointed.' "    Did  Pope  originate  this  ;  an 
where?  W.  A.  HENDERSON. 

Dublin. 

ITDRBIDE,  THE  MEXICAN  EMPEROR. — Can  ar 
of  your  readers  inform  me  the  correct  prounciatic 
of  this  name  ?  I  find  diverse  opinions  as  to  tl: 
accentuated  syllable.  I  have  heard  the  accei 
placed  on  the  first,  and  sometimes  on  the  secor 
syllable.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  which 
correct.  WM.  EICHARDSON. 

Stroud  Green,  N. 

JOHN  DUNCOMBE,  of  32,  Cursitor  Street,  180 
— Any  proof  of  descent  from  the  Bucks  coun 
family  of  Duncombe  will  oblige.  A.  C.  H. 

HERALDIC. — Will  one  of  your  readers  kindly  s 
me  right  in  the  following  case?    A  marries  t 
daughter  and  heiress  of  B  by  the  daughter  ai 
heiress  of  0.     There  being  no  other  quartering 
would  it  be  correct  to  marshal  thus  :  Quarterly 
four,  1  and  4,  A  ;  2,  B  ;  3,  C  ?     Or  should 
and  C  be  quarterly  quartered  in  2  and  3  ? 
heiress  whom  A  married  was  a  widow,  and  h 
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arms  are  found  quartered  by  her  first  husband 
family.  Does  this  affect  the  right  of  her  descent 
ants  by  A  also  to  quarter  them  1 

ROBERT  CHETNE. 
Beaurepaire,  Guernsey. 

ROOM  WHERE  FAMILY  IN  THE  CENTRE  TAKE 
IN  LODGERS. — Dean  Hole,  in  his  '  More  Memories, 
1894,  p.  86,  mentions  the  story  of  the  room  witi 
five  families,  where  all  went  on  very  well  unti 
No.  2  took  in  a  lodger,  as  a  current  story  of 
London  curate.  It  occurs  as  an  anecdote  in  th 
'Life  of  Henry  Merrill,'  p.  21,  1879,  which  h 
was  in  the  habit  of  telling.  There  was  a  query  in 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S.  x.  309,  as  to  the  origin  of  th 
story— what  is  it?  I  repeat  it,  with  permission 
now.  What  is  its  earliest  occurrence  ?  It  look 
like  a  fictitious,  not  a  real  occurrence. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

^  DRIVING  "PICKAXE." — What  does  this  expres 
sion  in  the  subjoined  excerpt  mean  ?  One  can 
make  it  out  in  a  way  ;  but  is  it  anywhere  as  wel 
understood  as  "  tandem  "  or  "  unicorn  "  ?  I  have 
not  my  "  Badminton  Library  "  here 

"  Little  Simpson  drove  the  Quicksilver  over  thai 
ground.  One  night,  very  dark  and  snowing,  no  passenger 
inside  or  out,  going  from  Andover,  when  just  tbrougl 
the  village  (Mullen  Pond),  where  the  brook  runs  through 
and  there  are  now  some  small  ironworks,  he  sprang  the 
horses  up  the  hill  out  of  the  village ;  suddenly  he  saw 
the  leaders  bob  to  the  near  side,  and  the  shaft  of  a 
waggon  coming  down  the  hill  went  into  the  chest  of  the 
off-wheel  horse,  killing  him  instantly.  At  a  gallop 
Simpson,  who  hardly  weighed  nine  stone,  was  shot  clean 
over  the  heads  of  the  leaders,  and  the  guard  was  sent 
flying  through  the  air  and  snow,  and  landed  on  the  dead 
wheel-horse.  With  the  help  of  the  two  men  with  the 
waggon,  they  put  one  leader  in,  the  off-side  wheel,  and 
drove  pickaxe  to  the  change,  which  was  Winterslow 
Hut.  Old  Simpson,  who  was  forty  years  stud-groom  to 
the  late  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn.  has  often  told  me 
the  story." — Letter  from  Duke  of  Beaufort,  quoted  in 
4  Forty  Years  at  the  Post  Office.'  by  F.  E.  Baines.  C.B.. 
vol.  i.  p.  46. 

J.  B.  FLEMING. 

BANCROFT. — I  shall  be  glad  of  any  information 
as  to  the  ancestry  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bancroft, 
D.D.,  vicar  of  Bolton  le  Moors,  who  died  1811. 
He  was  the  son  of  another  Thomas,  and  was  born 
in  1756.  W.  PALEY  BAILDON. 

5,  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 

"  I  shall  pass  through  this  world  but  once.    Any  good, 

thing,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I  can 

show  to  any  human  being,  let  me  do  it  now.    Let  me  not 

defer  it,  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again." 

T.  W.  C. 
The  millwheel  's  frozen  in  the  stream, 

The  cburch  is  decked  with  holly, 
Mistletoe  hangs  from  the  kitchen  beam 
To  scare  away  melancholy.  G.  C. 

Young  Bacchus,  with  green  ivy  crowned. 

W.   G.  BOSWELL-STONE. 


DYCE    SOMBRE. 

(8»  S.  vii.  269.) 

I  am  enabled  to  furnish  you  with  an  extract 
from  the  unpublished  reminiscences  of  a  distin- 
guished Indian  civilian,  the  late  Sir  R.  N.  C. 
Hamilton,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  M.  S. : — 

"  The  Begum  Sumroo  was  a  very  extraordinary  per- 
son.   Hers  was  an  eventful  life.    When  I  returned  to 
India  from  furlough,  Lord  William  Bentinck  sent  me  to 
Meerut,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Sirdbiina,  her  resi- 
dence, and  desired  me  to  ascertain  what  she  was  doing, 
or  what  she  intended  to  do,  with  her  vast  property.    I 
frequently  saw  her,  and  always  found  her  ready  to  discuss 
any  matter.    She  had  adopted  as  heir  Dyce  Sombre,  the 
son  of  a  Col.  Dyce  in  her  service.    This  son  had  been 
brought  up  with  few  European  ideas.     He  could  speak 
English  fluently.     The  Begum  wanted  to   make  him 
popular  in  the  cantonment  at  Meerut ;  but  he  was  not 
the  sort  of  youth  to  get  on  with  the  subalterns,  and  no 
society  for  grown-up  persons.    He  was  entirely  opposed 
to  his  father,  and  with  two  sisters  lived  in  the  palace 
with   the   Begum.    The  sisters   were  married,    one    to 
Major  Troup,  the  other  to  an  Italian,  Soloroli.    These 
two  fattened  on  the  Begum.    They  had  each  a  large 
dower  with  their  wives.    I  was  kept  at  Meerut,  as  the 
Begum  was  in  bad  health,  and  when  she  died  I  went  over 
at  once  to  Sirdh&na  to  take  charge  of  the  estate,  which 
lapsed  to  Government,  being  only  a  jaidad,  and  not  a 
jaghir.    A  jaidad  is  the  grant  of  the  revenue  of  certain 
iistricts  for  the  maintenance  of  a  body  of  troops.  It  is  not 
hereditary,  and  the  holder  possesses  it  only  so  long  as  the 
requisite  quota  of  troops  is  maintained.    Dyce  Sombre 
was  the  heir  to  all  her  wealth,  but  to  nothing  more.  But 
ae  tried  to  get  the  jaghir,  as  he  styled  it,  which  I  would 
not  allow.  He  was  the  greatest  of  cowards,  a  thoroughly 
"ow-minded  native,   covetous  and  penurious.    Alarmed 
"or  his  life,  suspecting  his  father,  Col.  Dyce,  of  plotting 
against  him,  and  suspicious  of  every  one,  he  certainly 
would  have  caused  an  emeute  had  he  been  left  to  himself ; 
but  as  I  bad  full  power  to  attach  the  estate,  I  at  once 
issumed  the  authority,  informed  the  troops — of  which 
here  were  of  all  arms  some  6,000  men — that  they  were 
under   my    sole   command ;    that  I    would    see  them 
•egularly  paid,  their  accounts  settled,  and  all  claims  pro- 
.»erly  adjusted.    Dyce  was  relieved  of  some  of  his  dread. 
le  begged  of  me  to  protect  him,  and  urged  me  to  live  hi 
he   palace.     This  1  did,  for  I  had  no  tents,  nor  any 
amping  provision.     After  the  funeral — for  the  Begum 
died  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  was  buried  in  great  state 
nd  pomp— I  had  the  troops  paraded,  and  desired  their 
ay  sergeants  to  prepare  their  several  accounts,  and  fixed 
day  to  commence  their  payments.    The   old  native 
fficers,  who  had  been  in  service  for  years,  and  were 
eeply  attached  to  the  Begum,  were  most  loyal  and  well 
ehaved.    I  begged  them  to  attend  with  their  men,  and 
ee  that  every  claim  was  fairly  settled,  and  that  I  would 
reside,  and  all  should  be  done  in  my  presence.    It  was 
rranged  that  the  infantry  should  first  be  paid.    The 
Grenadier  regiment  marched  up  with  their  band  and 
clours.    The  fine  old  commandant,  with  a  flowing  grey 
card,  at  their  head,  drew  them  up,  and  then  came  up  and 
ported  that  all  was  ready.  I  had  Dyce  Sombre  with  me, 
e  clerks  at  a  table,  and  the  money  prepared.  First  came 
ic  colonel,  the  fine  old  commandant.     He  had  a  silver 
hole  (mace),  the  emblem  of  office,  and  as  he  came  up 
yce  stepped  forward  to  take  it.    The  old  man  looked 
t  him,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  eaid  he 
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had  faithfully  served  the  Begum  for  years,  had  been  in 
many  engagements,  and  had  always  been  treated  well  and 
with  honour.  The  chobe  he  had  received  from  the  Begum's 
hands,  and  would  not  deliver  it  to  him,  but  to  the  sahib 
who  had  shown  favour  to  her  troops  and  the  servants  of 
the  Begum ;  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  presented  the 
chobe  to  me.  Dyce  Sombre  claimed  it.  I  told  him  I 
•was  there  to  decide  in  such  matters;  that  he  was  a 
spectator,  and  that  all  orders  would  be  given  by  me. 
Turning  to  the  old  officer,  I  said  that  he  had  been  a 
faithful  servant  during  the  Begum's  life;  1  respected 
him,  and  desired  that  he  would  take  the  colours  of  his 
regiment,  his  chobe,  and  the  chobes  of  other  officers,  and 
place  them  in  the  tomb  of  his  late  mistress,  where  they 
would  be  preserved,  and  he  would  have  the  satisfaction 
of  having  faithfully  performed  his  duty  during  his 
mistress's  life,  and  having  done  honour  to  her  at  her 
tomb.  The  effect  of  this  was  marvellous.  The  old  man 
was  quite  overcome,  and  all  the  officers  and  men  were 
vastly  pleased.  The  payment  of  the  men  proceeded. 
As  each  came  up  he  put  his  musket,  arms,  and  accoutre- 
ments on  one  side,  received  his  pay,  signed  his  receipt, 
and  stood  on  one  side.  When  the  whole  regiment  had 
been  paid  I  ordered  the  officers  to  take  the  chobes  and 
the  colours,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  the  cathedral, 
and  saw  them  deposited  over  and  around  the  tomb,  after 
which  they  left  and  separated.  It  was  an  affecting 
scene.  Every  regiment  did  the  same,  and  not  a  murmur 
was  heard.  The  conduct  of  Dyce  Sombre  was  despic- 
able. In  settling  with  officers  and  men,  some  had 
received  advances.  These  were  all  deducted,  and  broken 
sums  paid.  In  one  instance  an  old  officer  had  to  receive 

17  rupees,  15  annas,  and  3  pie.    I  said,  '  Let  him  have 

18  rupees.'    Dyce  Sombre  objected.    It  took  some  days 
to  pay  off  the  whole.    I  had  a  regiment  of  our  Regular 
Native  Infantry  with  me  as  an  escort,  and  they  took 
charge  of  the  arms,  &c. ;  but  not  a  sign  of  discontent  was 
evinced.    All  passed  off  quietly.    The  discharged  men 
went  off  to  their  homes,  and  in  less  than  a  month  Sird- 
haua,  which  had  been  a  populous  place,  became  almost 
deserted,  and  lapsed  into  the  condition  of  an  ordinary 
village.    Having  sent  off  all  treasure  to  Meerut,  to  pre- 
vent, or  rather  to  take  away,  any  chance  of  plunder, 
when  I  had  completed  the  work  I  begged  Dyce  Sombre 
to  come  and  receive  the  cash.     He  came,  and  I  put 
20  laca  of  Company's  paper  (200,0002.  at  that  time)  into 
his  hands.   The  loose  cash,  amounting  to  some  thousands 
more,  his  bankers  took  charge  of,  and  Dyce  Sombre  left 
me  without  saying  as  much  as  '  Thank  you.'    There  was 
a  lawsuit  in  England,  but  I  was  never  summoned  as  a 
witness,  neither  did  I  give  any  evidence  in  his  case." 

SUBURBAN. 

The  history  of  the  Begum  Sumru  is  as  follows:— 
A  certain  Walter  Reinhard,  known  as  Sumru,  or 
Sombre,  a  butcher  by  profession,  came  out  to 
India  in  the  last  century  in  the  French  army ; 
deserted  to  the  English  ;  rejoined  the  French 
army,  and  after  sundry  vicissitudes  entered  the 
service  of  Mirza  Najf  Khan,  a  general  of  the 
Emperor  of  Delhi,  Alum  II.,  and  received  from 
the  emperor,  about  the  year  1777,  the  Pergunna 
of  Sardhana  as  a  fief  or  jagir.  Sardhana  is  about 
thirteen  miles  from  Meerut.  Beinhard  had  pre- 
viously, or  in  October,  1763,  been  the  chief  agent  in 
the  massacre  of  some  200  Englishmen,  civilians  and 
soldiers,  at  Patna,  at  the  order  of  Mir  Kassim. 
He  had  married  the  Begum  Sumru,  the  illegitimate 
daughter  of  a  Muhammadan  of  Arab  descent,  who 


had  lived   with  him  before  marriage,  and  who 
after  his  death  ruled  in  Sardhana,  and  kept  up  a 
little  army  of  five  battalions  of  Sepoys,  some  3> 
European  officers  and  gunners,  with  50  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  some  irregular  horse.     In  178-  s 
was  received  into  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  and 
christened    Johanna.     She    must    have    been   a 
woman  of  very  considerable  vigour  and  capacity, 
though,  as  is  the  case  with  Orientals,  she  did  som 
high-handed  and  cruel  things  in  her  day  ;  yet  she 
was  loyal  to  the  British  from  1803  to  her  death  11 
1836-7.  She  had  an  income  of  more  than  five  lakhs 
of  rupees  a  year  ;  had  residences  at  Meerut,  Delhi, 
and  other  places,  and  gave  largely  of  her  wealth  1 
Roman  Catholic  churches  and  charities  in  diven 
parts  of  India.     After  the  death  of  her  first  hu 
band,  Reinhard,  she  married,  in  the  year  1792,  a 
Frenchman    named    Levassoult,    or    Levasse 
Reinhard,  the  deceased,  had  a  son,  named  Zafaryab 
Khan,  who  rose  against  the  Begum  in  1795,  put 
her  in  confinement,  and  treated  her  with  gres 
indignity.     From  this  she  was  rescued  by  George 
Thomas,   the  well-known  seaman,  who  ruled  a 
principality  in  Hissar.     Zafaryab  Khan  died  i 
1802,  leaving  one  daughter,  whom  the  Begum  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  or  Capt.  Dyce,  an  officer  in  her  own 
service.     The  issue  of   this  marriage  was  David 
Ochterlony  Dyce-Sombre,  who  came  to  England, 
married  the  daughter  of  Lord  St.  Vincent  (Hon. 
Mary  Ann  Jervis),  and  died  in   Paris  in    1851. 
The  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and   after 
Dyce  Sombre's  death  his  widow  remarried,    in 
1862,  the  third  Lord  Forester,  who  died  ia  1886. 
There  was  a  lawsuit  about  the  personal  property  of 
the  Dyce   Sombre  family  after  Lord  Foresters 
death.    The  fief  of  Sardhana  had  lapsed  to  the 
East    India    Company     in     1836-7,    after    the 
Begum's    death.    But    Mrs.   Dyce    Sombre    got 
jewels  and  a  large  personal  property  in  right  of 
her  first  husband.    She  died  in  1893. 
FORMERLY  A  POLITICAL  OFFICEK  IN  INDIA. 

It  may  be  added  to  your  editorial  note  on  this 
worthy  that  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Sudbury, 
Suffolk,  in  1841,  and  died  July  1st,  1851. 
widow  married   the  third    Lord    Forester, 
borough  of  Sudbury  had  a  very  bad  character  for 
bribery;  and  when  this  man  of  dark  colour  (for 
such  he  was)  was  elected,  an  Essex  paper  had  an 
epigram  upon  him  as  follows  : — 

Most  gracious  mistress,  we  have  done  our  best, 
And  send  a  man  no  blacker  than  the  rest. 
To  this  epigram  was  appended  the  signature  of 
"  Matthew  Mammon,  returning  officer." 

E.  WALFORD. 
Ventnor. 

It  may  interest  some  if  I  add  to  your  note  on 
Dyce  Sombre  that  Reinhardt,  otherwise  Samra, 
carried  out  the  massacre  of  the  English  ia  Patna, 
under  the  orders  of  Mir  Kasim,  in  October,  1763. 
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Hia  widow,  as  you  say,  adopted  Dyce  Sombre,  an 
the  lady  who  married  Dyce  Sombre  only  died  in 
1893.  W. 

INFORMATION  RESPECTING  BOOK  SOUGHT  (8th  S 
vii.  267). — This  book  was  Fox's  first  essay  toward 
his  '  Martyrology,'  and  was  published  immediately 
after  his  flight  to  the  Continent  on  the  accession  o 
Queen  Mary.  It  is  rare,  and  a  copy  sold  at  th 
Crawford  sale  in  1887  for  3Z.  10s.  There  is  a 
later  edition,  dated  1564,  of  which  the  title  differs 
and  the  printer's  name  is  given  as  Josias  insteac 
of  Wendelinus  Rihelius.  A  copy  of  this  edition  i 
in  the  British  Museum. 

EDWAKD  M.  BORRAJO. 

The  Library,  Guildhall,  B.C. 

The  work  is  mentioned  in  his  '  Dictionary '  by 
the  overlooked,  but  sometimes  effective,  Chalmers 
It  appears  that  to  the  first  edition  of  1554  "  he 
added  five  more   books,  all  printed  together  a 
Basil,  1559,  in  folio." 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

"  FLASH  "  (8th  S.  vii.  287),  as  now  worn  by 
officers  of  the  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers— and  by 
them  only — consists  of  three  short  pieces  of  black 
velvet  ribbon  sewn  into  bottom  of  collar  of  full- 
dress  tunic,  hanging  down  the  back,  centre  strip 
straight  down,  the  other  two  slantingly  on  each 
side  of  the  former,  supposed  to  be  remains  of  the 
bow  which  fastened  the  "queue"  of  former  days. — 
Vide  '  Dress  Regulations  for  H.M.  Army.' 

MANGALORE. 

The  "  flash  "  represents  the  broad  ribbon  bow 
which  once  tied  the  "  queue."  It  is  a  braid  orna- 
mentation in  the  shape  of  that  broad  bow,  worn,  in 
the  place  where  that  bow  used  to  be,  by  officers  of 
the  Royal  Welsh  Fusileers,  for  instance. 

W.  F.  WALLER. 

'  BLUNDERS  OF  A  BIG- WIG,'  ANONYMOUS  (4tb 
S.  viii.  326  ;  8th  S.  vii.  14,  109,  216,  276).— I 
have  never  seen  in  print  the  anecdote  of  Dr. 
Dionysius  Lardner  to  which  PROF.  TOMLINSON 
refers,  except  in  an  allusion  of  my  own  in  the 
'  Colloquy  on  Currency '  (1894,  p.  63)  ;  nor  did  I 
read  the  doctor's  protest  in  his  'Museum  of  Science 
and  Art,'  in  1856 ;  nor  the  report  of  his  speech  at 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Bristol, 
in  August,  1836*;  but  I  was  present  at  that 
meeting,  and  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
speech  in  which  he  certainly  did  endeavour  to  show 
that  steam  navigation  between  England  and  the 
United  States  was  practically  impossible.  With 
greater  interest  I  heard  the  younger  Brunei, 
engineer  of  the  then  growing  Great  Western  Rail- 
way,  point  out  an  arithmetical  error  in  an  early 
stage  of  the  "  demonstration  "  which  vitiated  the 

*  Not  1837,  as  MR.  J.  T.  PAGE  gives  it. 


whole  of  it.  I  remember  also  that  the  learned 
doctor  sat  down  suddenly  without  a  word.  My 
father,  who  was  also  present,  talked  it  over  with 
me  afterwards,  wondering  that  so  eminent  a  man 
should  have  fallen  into  a  palpable  error  in  simple 
arithmetic;  while  I,  recalling  my  own  many 
blunders,  rejoiced  that  a  philosopher  could  stumble 
as  well  as  a  schoolboy.  HENRY  H.  GIBBS. 

St.  Dunstau'a. 

It  is  not  customary  for  me  to  try  to  perpetuate 
scandal  concerning  men  who  have  done  good 
work  for  their  country,  especially  when,  as  in  the- 
case  of  Dr.  Lardner,  they  happen  to  be  dead, 
must,  therefore,  plead  wilful  "  ignorance  "  of  the 
facts  PROF.  TOMLINSON  has  thought  well  to  set 
forth.  If  to  call  attention  to  an  error  carries  with 
it  the  accusation  of  "partisanship,"  I  plead  guilty 
on  this  count  also.  I  readily  admit  that  the 
matter  is  not  worth  pursuing  further;  but  I  must 
say  that  I  am  much  gratified  to  find  that  PROF. 
TOMLINSON  is  apparently  unable  to  substantiate 
the  "harmless  piece  of  gossip"  which  he  pro- 
mulgated at  8th  S.  vii.  109.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

While  Dr.  Lardner  is  under  discussion,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  refer  to  the  not  very  artistically 
funny  sketches  of  '  Dr.  Dionysius  Diddler,'  drawn, 
1838,  first  published  1864,  and  reprinted  in  the 

Miscellaneous  Essays,'  &c.,  of  W.  M.  Thackeray, 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

CHURCH  CHOIRS  (8th  S.  vii.  127,  152).— Thb 
subject  was  pretty  well  thrashed  out  in  the  replies 
quoted  in  the  foot-note  to  this  query.  In  my  own 
parish  church  of  St.  Sidwell,  in  this  city,  we  have, 

>ccasionally,  cornets  in  the  processions  ;  and  when 
the  local  volunteers,  to  whom  my  worthy  rector  is 
chaplain,  attend  at  stated  intervals,  the  regi- 
mental brass  band  accompanies  the  musical  part 
of  the  service  with  most  excellent  effect.  In 
October  last  the  Church  in  the  West  recorded  that 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  harvest 
"estival  reports  for  that  season  was  that  at  St. 
Andrew's,  Yarnscombe,  in  North  Devon,  "  a  note- 
worthy feature  in  the  services  was  the  re-introduc- 

ion,  after  an  interval  of  forty  years,  of  the  old  bass 
viol,  played  by  the  same  hand,  Mr.  Anthony 

?ucker."  HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

In  a  pleasantly  situated  country  parish  church 
t  Hallbankgate,  about  ten  miles  from  Carlisle,  a 
aixed  orchestra  has  for  years  been  a  special 
eatnre  of  the  Sunday  evening  services,  attracting 
arge  numbers  of  visitors,  perhaps  not  all  wor- 
hipperi?,  from  many  miles  around,  especially 
uring  the  summer  months.  The  vicar — a  man,  by 
tie  way,  much  noted  for  his  plainness  of  speech  in 
ae  pulpit  as  well  as  "  advanced  "  views  in  matters 
f  doctrine — himself  acts  as  leader  or  conductor 
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of  the  band,  and  does  it  to  perfection.  Doffing  his 
surplice,  and  getting  hold  of  the  baton,  he  wields 
it  with  a  precision  which  could  not  be  excelled  by 
many  professionals.  A.  INGRAM. 

"PHOTOGRAM"  (8th  S.  vi.  326,  478;  vii.  93, 
137). — I  think  M.  ROGET  is  in  error  in  stating 
in  his  reply,  ante,  p.  93,  "There  was  no  ques- 
tion of  using  the  form  '  telegraph '  to  signify  '  tele- 
graphic message,'"  as,  in  Dr.  W.  H.  Russell's 
Crimean  correspondence  to  the  Times,  I  find,  in 
the  letter  dated  April  11,  1855,  the  following  : — 

"In  the  early  part  of  the  day,  an  electric  telegraph 
was  sent  up  to  headquarters  to  say  that  a  body  of 
Russians  were  marching  from  the  heights  of  Mackenzie's 
farm  towards  Tchorgown,  but  no  one  seems  to  know 
what  has  become  of  them." 

As  the  expression  is  that  the  telegraph  was  sent, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  it  refers  to  the 
message,  and  not  to  the  instrument.  0.  S.  H. 

The  introduction  of  "  photogram  "  as  a  new  term 
for  a  photographic  picture,  instead  of  "photo- 
graph," was  suggested  so  long  ago  as  June  30, 
1866,  in  a  note  '" Telegram "  and  "Photogram,"' 
which  appeared  in  'N.  &  Q.,'  3rd  S.  ix.  530. 
"Lithogram"  and  "Stenogram"  were  also  sug- 
gested in  the  same  note  as  "  worthy  of  a  favourable 
reception,  as  new  words  of  the  same  character,  and 
on  the  same  authority  as  photogram."  T.  0. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  "tele- 
gram "  was  used  prior  to  1857  ?  The  word  "  tele- 
gram "  was  coined  by  E.  P.  Smith,  of  Rochester, 
New  York  State,  and  was  communicated  to  his 
friends.  It  appeared  in  print  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Albany  Evening  Journal  of  April  6,  1852. 
This  fact  was,  on  my  suggestion,  recorded  in 
Webster's  unabridged  '  Dictionary,'  under  "  Tele- 
gram." JOHN  TOWNSHEND. 

SALMON  FOR  SERVANTS  (8th  S.  vi.  125,  293, 
435  ;  vii.  55).— The  tale  is  told  about  the  servants 
at  Galashiels  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  not  so 
very  long  ago  the  kelts  were  not  thrown  back  into 
the  water,  as  now,  but  were  kippered  for  food.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  the  servants  were  offered  the 
rich,  fresh  salmon.  FESS  CHECQDT. 

LEATHER  DRINKING  JACKS  (8th  S.  vii.  249).— 
With  regard  to  the  above  query,  I  beg  to  say  that 
[  have  in  my  possession  at  Cotterstock  Hall  a 
large-sized  black  jack,  with  C.  E.,  a  crown,  and 
1646  upon  it.  On  one  side  of  it,  near  the  handle, 
is  a  capital  E,  which  no  one  seems  able  to  give 
any  explanation  for  hitherto.  I  should  be  happy 
to  afford  atiy  further  information  concerning  it. 

MELVILLE. 

MR.  BAKER  is  referred  to  the  Antiquary  for 
October,  1884,  for  a  description  of  a  lid  to  a  black 
jack,  with  the  inscription  thereon,  found  in 
Middlegate  Street  (no  town  named)  on  pulling 


down  some  houses  which  formed  part  of  a  monas- 
tery known  as  the  Greyfriars.  Many  references 
to  the  black  jack  in  the  works  of  the  old  authors 
are  given  in  the  '  History  of  Signboards,'  by  John 
Oamden  Hotten,  London,  1866. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

OXTAIL  SOUP  (8th  S.  vii.  49,  115).— To  the 
quotation  at  the  second  reference  may  be  added 
another  from  Albert  Smith's  '  Christopher  Tadpole,' 
c.  55  :— 

"  Even  the  school  was  quite  new,  built  up  against  the 
windows  of  the  adjoining  street,  from  which  the  doctor 
remembered  that  the  poor  French  refugees  used  to  look 
upon  the  hospital  garden,  and  hang  their  rushlights  out 
to  harden  them,  that  they  might  burn  the  longer;  or 
put  their  ox -tails  to  keep  fresh  in  the  cold,  then  looked 
upon  as  little  better  than  carrion,  and  sold  to  them  for 
next  to  nothing  to  make  into  eoup,  from  which  circum- 
stances the  present  preparation  originated." 

This  paragraph  alludes  to  Dr.  Aston's  visit  to 
his  hospital  after  many  years,  and  seems  to  refer 
to  about  the  end  of  last  century  or  the  beginning 
of  this.  F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TKRRT. 

DE  PLAIZ  FAMILY  (8th  S.  vii.  128).— The 
earliest  concession  of  a  crest  was  by  King  Edward 
III.  in  the  year  1335,  conferred  upon  Montacute, 
Earl  of  Sarum.  No  crest,  therefore,  could  have 
belonged  to  a  family  flourishing  in  the  year  1267. 
In  the  Hundred  Rolls,  temp.  Edward  I.,  appear 
Robert  atte  Pleistowe  and  Nicholas  de  la  Pley- 
stowe.  LEO  CULLETON. 

SIR  THOMAS  KINSET  OR  KENSEY  (8th  S.  vii. 
128,  178,  230).— I  am  obliged  to  my  correspond- 
ents for  their  replies.  The  date  of  Sir  T.  Kinsey'a 
death  should,  as  MR.  PINK  remarks,  be  Jan.  3, 
1696/7.  By  his  wife  Mary  he  had  an  only 
daughter,  Mary,  who  married  Richard  Atkins  or 
Atkyns.  Richard  and  Mary  Atkins  or  Atkyns 
had  issue  Edward  Henry,  born  July  12,  1692  ; 
Robert,  buried  Jan.  26,  1695/6  ;  and  Elizabeth 
baptized  Dec.  31,  1696,  and  buried  Jan.  1  fo 
lowing.  Can  any  one  say  where  Dame  Mar 
Kinsey  was  buried  ?  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

WRAXALL  (8th  S.  v.  367).— I  see  MR.  HARRI 
SON'S  query  has  not  yet  elicited  any  reply.  May 
supplement  his  references  to  the  Wiltshire  an 
Somerset  Domesday  Surveys  as  to  the  origin  ( 
this  name  by  pointing  out  that  there    is  also 
parish  of  this  name   in    Dorset  ?    I  append  til 
following  reference  as  to  the  name  from  the  count 
historian  Hutchins,  at  p.  200  of  vol.  ii.  of  the  thir 
and  last  edition  of  his  '  History  of  Dorset.'     It 
there   spelt   Wraxhall,    and    Hutchins    gives 
alternative  names,   Wroxhall,  Wroxhal  Drueyf 
Brocheschale,  and  Wrocheshale,  and  says  : — 

"  This  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  Wraxha 
near  Bristol,  co.  Somerset,  which  belonged  to  the  Gorg 
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of  Bradpole  (co.  Dorset),  nor  with  two  otber  villages  of 
the  same  name  in  North  Wilts,  though  they  frequently 
are  so  in  records.  It  seems  to  be  the  Brocheshale  of 
Domesday  Book  (Tit.  47)  the  Saxon  W  being  probably 
mistaken  for  and  changed  into  B  by  the  Norman  scribe, 
and  was  then  held  by  Roger  de  Arundel." 

And  he  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"A  family  called  De  Wroxhale  or  Wraxhall  seem 
rather  to  have  taken  their  name  from  Wraxall  in  Wilts 
•(a  manor  which  in  1315  the  sheriff  certified  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  John  de  Wroxhale)  than  from  this  place, 
although  individuals  of  the  name  occur  from  an  early 
period  as  witnesses  to  charters,  &c.,  connected  with  the 
neighbouring  parishes." 

J.  S.  UDAL. 

Fiji. 

BASTILE  (8th  S.  vi.  445;  vii.  38,  54).— Your 
correspondent  MR.  E.  H.  MARSHALL  would  give 
to  this  name  for  the  poorhouse  a  vogue  wider  than 
that  mentioned  by  MR.  BTERLEY.  In  doing  so  he 
appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  '  Slang  Dictionary,' 
which  has  "  Bastile  =  workhouse,"  a  name  which 
is  general  for  "the  Union"  amongst  the  lower 
orders  of  the  North.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  the  name  was  formerly  used  to  denote 
a  prison,  and  at  one  time  the  House  of  Correction, 
London,  was  so  named.  Bastile  was  eventually 
corrupted  into  steel,  which  the  '  Slang  Dictionary ' 
assures  us  "  is  now  the  favourite  expression  with 
the  dangerous  classes,  some  of  whom  have  never 
heard  of  bastile,  familiar  as  they  are  with  steel." 

C.  P.  HALE. 

CCECTR  BE  LION  (8th  S.  vii.  167).— According 
to  the  author  of  '  Richard  Cosur  de  Lion,'  an  his- 
torical romance,  published  many  years  ago  by 
"Greo.  Peirce,  of  the  Strand,  the  epithet  Cceur  de 
Lion  was  applied  to  Kichard  in  his  lifetime.  At 
p.  187  is  the  following  : — 

"Richard  Plantagenet  would  not  have  his  name  even 
handled  by  Leopold  of  Austria  !  '  Neither  thy  name  nor 
thy  presumption  shall  prevent  me,  as  one  of  the  council 
of  the  Crusaders,  from  giving  an  opinion,'  said  the  Arch- 
duke of  Austria.  '  Thy  council  and  thy  opinion  are 
equally  valuable,'  cried  Richard ;  '  but  thou  hadst  not 
dared,  anywhere  but  here,  to  have  coupled  presumption 
with  the  name  of  Richard  of  England.'  '  Thou  may'st 
be  a  lion,'  said  Leopold,  sneeringly ;  '  but  thy  roar 
affrights  not  me.'  'Thou  art  a  German  hog,' shouted 
Richard, '  and  wert  better  far  at  home  in  thy  sty  than 
here,  to  prate  on  matters  which  do  not  concern  thee,'  " 
&c. 

CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

Kichard  I.  probably  received  the  title  of  Coeur 
de  Lion  before  he  came  to  the  throne.  Gerald  de 
Barri,  in  his  '  Topography  of  Ireland,'  finished  in 
1187,  says  :  "Thus  our  lion-hearted  prince,  who 
is  more  than  a  HOD,  is  troubled  with  a  quartan 
ague,  as  lions  are"  (Bonn's  edition,  p.  160).  Pro- 
bably he  owed  the  name  to  his  reckless  valour 
and  generosity  and  ruthless  cruelty  ;  but  this  was 
not  considered  sufficient  to  account  for  the  title 
by  the  novelists  of  a  century  or  two  later,  and  in 


one  of  the  metrical  romances  we  are  told  that, 
being  opposed  to  a  lion  single-handed  and  un- 
armed, he  waited  till  the  lion  sprung  at  him  open- 
mouthed,  and  plunging  his  hand  down  its  throat 
plucked  out  its  heart,  the  lion  being  too  much 
surprised  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance  to  this 
unusual  method  of  warfare. 

In  these  romances  are  many  of  his  acts  re- 
corded that  have  been  omitted  from  the  books 
of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  England,  such 
as  that  when  recovering  from  his  illness  he  was 
seized  with  a  vehement  desire  for  pork  ;  but  there 
being  no  pigs  in  the  country  of  the  Saracens,  his 
attendants  were  in  despair,  till  one  of  them 
observing  that  the  habits  of  pigs  and  Saracens 
were  very  similar,  concluded  that  their  flavour 
would  be  much  the  same.  Accordingly  a  fat  young 
Saracen  was  killed  and,  having  been  dressed  and 
cooked  after  the  manner  of  pork,  served  up  to  the 
king,  who  pronounced  it  the  best  pork  he  had 
ever  tasted.  (Ellis'a  'Early  English  Metrical 
Romances.')  E.  S.  A. 

Miss  Strickland  writes  :  — 

"  In    the    beautiful    crusade   sirvente  by  Pyrvis,  he 
calls  the  king  'lion-hearted   Richard.'  ......  The   earliest 

chronicler  who  mentiona  the  lion-hearted  is  Rastail, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  had  no 
better  means  of  knowing  the  truth  than  we  have.  Here 
are  his  quaint  sayings  on  the  subject  :  '  It  is  said  that  a 
lyon  was  put  to  King  Richard,  being  in  prison,  to  have 
devoured  him  ;  and  when  the  lyon  was  gaping,  he  put 
his  arm  in  his  mouth,  and  pulled  the  lyon  by  the  heart 
so  hard  that  he  slew  the  lyon,  and  therefore  is  called 
Cceur  de  Lyon,  while  others  say  he  is  called  Coeur  de 
Lyon  because  of  his  boldness  and  hardy  stomach."  — 
'  Queens  of  England,'  i.  212  n. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

According  to  the  'Reader's  Handbook,' 
Richard  I.  was  so  called  because  he  plucked  out 
a  lion's  heart,  to  which  beast  he  had  been  exposed 
by  the  Duke  of  Austria  for  having  slain  his  son. 
In  support  of  this  Dr.  Brewer  quotes  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  It  is  sayd  that  a  lyon  was  put  to  Kynge  Richarde, 
beying  in  prison  ......  to  devour  him  ;  and  when  the  lyon 

was  gapynge,  he  put  his  arme  in  his  mouth,  and  pulled 
the  lyon  by  the   harte  so  hard  that  he  slewe  the  lyon  ; 
and  therefore  ......  he  is  called  Richard  Cure  de  Lyon."  — 

Rastal,  '  Chronicle  '  (1532). 

C.  P.  HALE. 


WORK     RELATING     TO     SCHISM     AMONG 

LEYANS  (8th  S.  vii.  48,  136).—  While  thanking 
W.  J.  G.  and  MK,  E.  H.  MARSHALL  for  their 
replies,  still  the  information  is  not  quite  what 
was  desired.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rigg's  article  on 
"  Methodism"  in  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  ninth 
edition,  beyond  mentioning  the  various  bodies 
offshoots  from  the  Wesleyans  and  the  time  of  their 
separate  constitution,  enters  not  into  the  question 
of  the  causes  of  divergence  and  separation  and  the 
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distinctive  features  of  the  separate  bodies  that 
sprang  from  the  Wesley  an  communion.  Is  there 
any  work  extant  directly  bearing  on  the  matter  ? 

A.  W. 

THE  "WICKED"  PRAYER  BOOK  (8th  S.  vii.  187). 
—Neither  the  "  Wicked  "  Bible  nor  the  "  Wicked" 
Prayer  Book  was  ever  revised,  I  believe,  by 
bishops.  But  Bishop  Horsley  published,  in  1785, 
the  collected  works  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  five 
quarto  volumes.  The  last  of  these  was  the  '  Obser- 
vations on  Prophecies  of  Holy  Writ,'  of  which 
numerous  manuscripts  exist  slightly  differing,  and 
on  which  Newton  bestowed  more  trouble,  appa- 
rently, than  on  anything  else.  The  bishop  thus 
renders  the  last  sentence  but  one  in  "Part  I. 
Prophecies  of  Daniel,"  chap.  i.  §  xvi.  p.  305,  "  While 
the  people  of  God  keep  the  covenant,  they  con- 
tinue to  be  his  people :  when  they  break  it,  they 
cease  to  be  his  people  or  church,  and  become  the 
synagogue  of  God,  who  say  they  are  Jews  and  are 
not."  Of  course  the  true  quotation  was  "synagogue 
of  Satan,"  &c.  The  original  edition,  by  Newton's 
nephew,  has  this.  E.  L.  G. 

SHERIDANIANA  (8th  S.  vii.  186,  252).— With 
regard  to  the  latter  part  of  my  communication  at 
the  first  reference,  I  am  sorry  that  MR.  HAINES 
"fails  to  understand  either  its  relevancy  or  its 
meaning."  I  thought  the  meaning  was  obvious 
enough.  I  desired  to  suggest  that  the  jumble  of 
names  of  victuals,  which  Sheridan  passed  off  as 
Greek,  might  have  previously  been  used  by  some 
wit  or  other.  Perhaps  MR.  HAINES  can  enlighten 
me.  F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

"  Go  TO  BODMIN  "  (8th  S.  vii.  167,  230).— Under 
the  heading  'The  Growth  of  a  Legend '  the  fictitious 
nature  of  Neale's  story  of  '  Gill's  Lap '  is  asserted 
in  the  Athenaeum  of  March  23.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

SUBSTITUTED  PORTRAITS  (8th  S.  vii.  266). — MR. 
HOOFER  asks  whether  any  other  cases  of  substituted 
portraits,  besides  two  which  he  gives,  are  known. 
Surely  the  world  is  full  of  substituted  portraits. 
A  case  which  has  been  discussed  previously  is  that 
of  the  Holland  House  portrait  of  Addison,  which 
is  thought  by  the  best  authorities  to  represent  Sir 
A.  Fountaine.  D. 

"DUTCH  COURAGE"  (8th  S.  vii.  88).— The  point 
raised  by  MR.  BOUCHIER  has  often  been  suggested 
to  the  writer  when  meeting  with  this  "question- 
able" phrase.  There  seems  little  known  as  to  its 
origin.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  used  to  denote 
that  quality  of  courage  excited  by  indulgence  in 
drink ;  and  so  it  is  that  we  find  the  explanation 
of  the  phrase  afforded  by  the  'Slang  Dictionary,' 
and  other  authorities,  is,  "  false  courage,  generally 
excited  by  drink,  or  pot-valour  " — an  explanation 
which,  if  there  be  anything  in  a  name,  is  certainly 
deserving  of  the  terms  "unjust "and  "discredit- 


able," which  your  correspondent  has  thought  fit 
to  bestow  in  his  championing  of  the  Dutchman's 
cause.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  phrase  is  most 
commonly  ascribed  to  such  a  circumstance  as  that 
implied  in  the  editorial  note  appended  to  MR. 
BOUCHIER'S  question.  This  point  is  referred  to  in 
the  extract  appended  hereto,  where  is  also  the  only 
other  alternative  explanation  I  have  met  with.  In 
this,  a  correspondent  writing  to  the  Newcastle 
Weekly  Chronicle  of  March  3,  1894,  says,  it  is 

"  thought  by  some  person  to  be  an  ironical  expression, 
dating  as  far  back  as  1745,  and  conveying  a  s-neering 
allusion  to  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  at  the  Battle  of 
Fontenoy,  who  are  said  to  have  betaken  themselves  to 
ignominious  flight,  and  to  have  thus  brought  disaster  on 
the  allied  forces ;  but  the  origin  of  the  phrase  is  more 
probably  connected  with  the  spirit  called  '  Hollands,' 
when  resorted  to  as  a  fillip  to  a  faint  heart ;  for  its  effect, 
like  that  of  other  spirits,  is  of  an  evanescent  character. 
Whether  the  imputation  against  the  Dutch  in  regard  to 
Fontenoy  is  well  founded  or  no,  there  are  not  wanting 
instances  in  our  history  where  remarkable  bravery  has 
been  displayed  by  that  nation." 

But  for  an  authoritative  explanation  of  the 
phrase,  I  suppose  we  must  await  its  treatment  in 
the  « N.  E.  D.'  C.  P.  HALE. 

The  Eev.  T.  Lewis  0.  Davies,  in  his  '  Supple- 
mentary English  Glossary,'  says  Dutch  courage  is 
inspired  by  drink,  and  gives  the  following  illus- 
trations of  the  use  of  the  expression  : — 

"  A  true  Dutchman  never  fights  without  his  head  full 
of  brandy."— T.  Brown's  '  Works,'  ii.  311. 

"  He  added  further  insult  by  saying  that  he  supposed 
his  antagonist  wanted  Dutch  courage,  and  that  if  he  did 
not  get  wine  enough  in  the  cabin,  he  would  not  fight  at 
all." — Marryat, '  Frank  Mildmay,'  chap.  iv. 

"  Pull  away  at  the  usquebaugh,  man,  and  swallow 
Dutch  couraee,  since  thine  English  is  oozed  away." — C. 
Kingsley, '  Westward  Ho,'  chap.  xi. 

'  N.  &  Q.,'  2nd  S.  vii.  277,  gives  a  poem  entitled 
'  Dutch  Courage,'  by  J.  H.  Van  Lennep,  of  Zeyst, 
in  praise  of  the  deeds  of  Dutchmen  without  the  false 
energy  arising  from  drink. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

Of  course  we  shall  know  all  about  it  when  the 
'  N.  E.  D.'  comes  out.  But  meanwhile  the 
1  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary '  is  really  of  some  use. 
Waller  is  there  quoted  as  showing  that  "  Dutch 
courage"  originated  with  the  seventeenth  century 
warfare  between  England  and  the  Dutch.  But 
besides  this  expression,  which  ascribes  their 
courage  to  their  liquor,  there  are  others  in  which 
the  name  of  the  Dutch  is  used  derisively.  Thus, 
"  Dutch  concert,"  for  a  disorderly  sing-song ; 
"Dutch  defence,"  for  a  sham  defence,  in  'Tom 
Jones';  to  which  may  be  added  "  Dutch  uncle." 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

The  editorial  suggestion   recalls  to  mind 
0.  W.  Holmes's  lines  '  On  lending  a  Punch-bowl 
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The  witty  doctor  having  told  how  the  first  pos- 
sessor of  the  bowl  had  exchanged  "punch  and 
prelacy"  for  "conventicles  and  schnaps,"  de- 
scribes how  Miles  Standish  and  his  men  took  from 
it  their  draught  of  Schiedam  on  the  eve  of  a  fight 
with  the  Pequots,  whose  sachem  thenceforward 
taught  his  tribe  to  "  run  from  the  white  man  when 
you  find  he  smells  of  Hollands  gin  !  " 

0.  0.  B. 

Under  "Dutchman,"  in  'Phrase  and  Fable,' 
Dr.  Brewer  says,  "During  the  rivalry  between 
England  and  Holland  the  word  Dutch  was  syno- 
nymous with  all  that  was  false  and  hateful,"  and 
defines  "  Dutch  courage  "  as  "  pot  valour,"  in  sup- 
port of  which  he  quotes  '  N.  &  Q.,'  8th  S.  ii.  304. 
There  earlier  references  will  be  found. 

JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 


Compare  "  Pot  Valiant." 


H.  T. 


^  TUDELEY  PARISH  REGISTER  (8th  S.  vi.  468 
vii.  217). — MR.  E.  WALFORD  reminds  me  tha 
Lady  le  Despencer  is  dead.  He  adds:  "Th 
present  patron  of  Tudeley  is  doubtless  her  son 
now  Viscount  Falmouth."  On  turning  to  th 
*  Clergy  List '  for  the  current  year  I  find  that  thi 
is  so.  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

"COIGN   OF    VANTAGE"  (8tfi  S.  vii.  227).— 

"  Quoins  "  are  short  wedges,  nearly  square,  used  by 

printers  in  "  locking  up  formes."    They  are  driven 

between  the  "  chase  "  and  "  side  and  foot  sticks.' 

When  Gower,  in  Pericles  (III.  i.),  says— 

By  the  four  opposing  coigns 

Which  the  world  together  joins — 

he  brings  to  the  mind's  eye  of  the  printer  his 
"  formes  "  of  type  quoined  up  so  tightly  on  the 
"imposing-table"  that  they  can  be  lifted  about 
like  a  solid  mass,  though  consisting  of  many  thou- 
sands of  separate  types. 

I  may  be  entirely  wrong,  but  by  a  "coign  of 
vantage  "  I  have  always  understood  a  small  pro- 
jection, on  which  a  man  might  place  his  foot,  while 
he  hung  on  by  something  above,  so  that  he  could 
climb  or  stand  on  high — advance  himself ;  a  pro- 
jection which  a  swallow  might  choose  for  the 
building  of  its  nest.  The  "vantage"  of  a  man 
standing  in  a  corner  cannot  be  discerned  by  me. 
There  certainly  was  no  "vantage"  in  little  boys 
standing  there  when  I  was  young.  E.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

"MuM"  (7">  S.  xi.  238).— To  the  quotation 
there  given  from  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu  it  might 
be  added  that  this  beverage  is  mentioned  by  name 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  makes  Mr.  Oldbuck 
drink  at  breakfast  "  a  glass  of  a  sort  of  beverage 
called  '  mum  '—a  species  of  fat  ale,  brewed  from 
wheat  and  bitter  herbs,  of  which  the  present  genera- 
tion know  the  name  only  by  its  occurring  in 


revenue  Acts  of  Parliament,  coupled  with  cider, 
perry,  and  other  excisable  commodities."  It  is  not 
so  long  since  Mr.  Gladstone  publicly  confessed  his 
ignorance  of  "  mum."  There  is  an  article  upon  it 
in  Once  a  Week,  voh.  xiii.  and  xiv.  p.  364. 

E.  WALFORD. 
Ventnor. 

POSTAGE'S  (8th  S.  vii.  67,  209).— The  annual 
dinner  of  the  Boyal  Society  is  still  held  on  St. 
Andrew's  Day,  after  the  President's  address  and 
the  election  of  officers.  Those  Fellows  who  attend 
the  dinner  send  in  their  names  beforehand,  and 
each  one  pays  a  fee  of  one  pound.  Daring  many 
years  the  Fellows  dined  in  Willis's  Rooms,  but 
since  1888  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms  of  the  Hotel 
Me"tropole. 

The  Fellows  are  summoned  to  the  President's 
address  at  3  P.M.  ;  but  in  1746  the  hour  of  meeting 
was  changed  from  9  A.M.  to  10  A.M.  At  the  same 
time  the  place  of  dining  was  changed  from  "  Pon- 
tack's  "  to  the  "  Devil  Tavern,"  near  Temple  Bar, 
since  occupied  by  Child's  Place.  The  excellent  wine 
of  this  tavern  eo  inspired  Ben  Jonson,  that  he  attri- 
buted his  best  dramatic  scenes  to  its  influence  : — 
"Mem.  The  first  speech  in  my  '  Catalina '  spoken  by 
Sylla's  Ghost,  was  writ  after  I  parted  with  my  friend 
at  the  Devil  Tavern.  I  had  drank  well  that  night, 
and  had  brave  notions.  There  is  one  scene  in  that  play 
which  I  think  is  flat.  I  resolve  to  drink  no  more  water 
with  my  wine." 

In  the  '  Book  of  Days  '  is  a  quotation  from  the 
'  Hind  and  Panther  Transversed,'  namely — 
What  wretch  would  nibble  on  a  hanging  shelf, 
When  at  1'on tack's  he  may  regale  himself  1 

Drawers  must  be  trusted,  through  whose  hands  conveyed 
You  take  the  liquor,  or  you  spoil  the  trade ; 
For  sure  those  honest  fellows  have  no  knack 
Of  putting  off  stum'd*  claret  for  Pontack. 

Swift  says  of  Pontack's  wine  at  seven  shillings  a 
flask,  "  Are  not  these  pretty  rates  1 " 

C.   TOMLINSON. 

Highgate. 

HIGH  ERCALL  CHURCH  (8tb  S.  vii.  168,  231).— 
The  phrase  which  puzzles  MR.  WARREN  is,  I  sus- 
>ect,  an  imperfect  version  of  one  with  which  I  have 
>een  familiar  all  my  life,  "  She  goes  like  a  guinea 
iddle."  "  She  "  may  be  anything,  from  a  knife 
r  a  pipe  to  a  first-class  man-of-war.  I  have  some- 
imes  wished  that  a  competent  person  would  make 

collection  of  these  popular  similes.  Some  of 
i  em  are  admirably  forcible  ;  as,  for  instance,  to 


This  word  in  the  '  Book  of  Days '  is  said  to  mean 
ine  strengthened  by  extraneous  infusions.  According 
to  Richardson's  '  Dictionary,'  stummed  casks  are  casks 
fumigated  with  brimstone  or  other  material,  to  prevent 
the  liquor  from  fermenting ;  and  stum  is  the  unfer- 
mented  juice  contained  in  the  cask.  These  two  defini- 
tions are  contradictory.  May  not  stum'd  claret  refer  to 
an  inferior  wine  ?  for,  of  course,  unless  fermented  it 
catmot  be  wine. 
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go  at  a  thing  "  like  a  dog  at  a  dead  sheep  ";  to  do 
anything  "  like  winking ";  to  stare  "  like  a 
throttled  earwig,"  or  "  a  stuck  rat."  But  this  is 
"  playing  at  dominoes"  with  a  vengeance  ! 

0.  0.  B. 

LEFT-HANDEDNESS  (8th  S.  vii.  105,  235). — A 
correspondent  tells  us  that  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme 
a  left-handed  person  is  called  "north-handed." 
This  association  of  the  left  hand  with  the  north 
point  of  the  horizon  is  an  interesting  survival  of  a 
very  ancient  mode  of  designating  the  cardinal 
points.  It  is  quite  certain  that  before  the  separa- 
tion of  our  ancestors  into  two  branches — the 
Asiatic  and  the  European,  there  were  terms  in  the 
Ursprache  which,  originally  meaning  "right" 
and  "left,"  were  afterwards  used  to  designate 
"south"  and  "north."  This  mode  of  naming 
these  two  cardinal  points  is  not  only  found  in  the 
Indo-European  languages,  we  may  infer  that  it 
existed  in  the  primitive  language  of  the  Semites, 
as  there  are  traces  of  it  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
tongues.  Whether  it  is  to  be  found  in  languages 
outside  the  domain  of  the  Indo-European  and 
Semitic  families  I  do  not  know.  Probably  this 
primitive  asaociation  of  the  idea  of  the  right  hand 
with  that  of  the  south  point  of  the  horizon  is  to 
be  found  among  savages  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  For  the  most  obvious  way  to  determine 
the  four  cardinal  points  would  be  for  a  man  to 
stand  with  his  face  turned  to  the  rising  sun,  hav- 
ing his  right  hand  stretched  to  the  south  and  his 
left  hand  to  the  north.  In  Hebrew  the  usual  term 
for  the  east  was  Qedem,  that  which  is  in  front  of 
one ;  consistently  with  this  the  term  ydrntn,  the 
right  hand,  was  applied  to  the  south  quarter,  and 
the  term  semol,  the  left  hand,  was  in  use  for  the 
north  quarter.  The  province  Yemen,  in  Arabia,  is 
probably  so  named  from  its  situation  in  the  south 
of  the  peninsula. 

In  the  Indo-European  languages  the  best  instance 
of  this  primitive  notation  is  found  in  the  cognates 
of  the  Greek  word  Sexto's  the  right,  Lat.  dexter. 
For  example  Sanskrit  dakshina  means  (1)  right 
hand,  (2)  south  (hence  the  name  of  the  province 
Deccan,  which  is  said  to  have  meant  originally 
"the  South").  Old  Irish  dess  means  (1)  right 
hand,  (2)  south,  as  do  modern  Irish  deas  and 
Welsh  deheu.  The  Irish  have  also  a  word  tuaidh, 
the  left  hand,  which  has  besides  the  meaning  of 
"the  north." 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  clear  that  the 
good  people  of  Axholme,  in  speaking  of  a  left- 
handed  person  as  "north-handed,"  are  supported 
in  their  usage  by  a  very  respectable  antiquity. 

A,  L.  MAYHEW. 
Oxford. 

As  to  gauche  and  gawk,  they  are  manifestly  one 
word.  Gawk  is  still  Scotch  for  a  cuckoo  or  fool. 
But  the  O.E.  gauk  is  (I  think,  though  others  do 


not)  an  older  form  than  awk.  In  various  English 
dialects  gawk  is  clownish  or  awkward,  as  gawky 
is  shambling  and  over-grown.  It  is  very  interest- 
ing to  find,  as  0.  0.  B.  points  out,  that  "north- 
handed  "  means  left-banded  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme. 
The  reason  is  simple ;  amongst  all  very  ancient 
races  sunrise  is  the  point  of  chief  interest  through- 
out the  whole  circle  of  the  horizon.  All  religious 
rites,  augury  included,  were  celebrated  with  the 
face  turned  eastward.  Hence  the  left  hand  was 
northern  and  the  right  southern — that  feeble,  this 
strong.  It  is  everywhere  the  same  ;  we  have  it  in 
the  Italian  as  memo  stanca,  the  tired  hand.  We 
see  it,  though  removed  a  little,  in  the  Spanish 
gaucho,  unlevel.  A  third  meaning  of  gawk  occurs 
to  spit,  but  here  the  g  is  only  another  form  of 
aspirate  for  the  h  in  hawk,  also  meaning  to  spit, 
sound  imitative  of  the  action.  C.  A.  WARD. 
Charlecot,  Walthamstow,  E. 

It  is  very  singular  that  the  people  of  the  Isle  of 
Axholme  should  use  "north-handed"  for  left- 
handed.  Your  readers  will  remember  some  time 
ago  a  discussion  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  on  the  etymology  of 
north.  The  most  probable  solution  is  that  north 
means  left,  as  Deccan  means  south  and  right,  i.e., 
the  region  on  the  right  hand  as  one  looks  to  the 
rising  sun.  T.  WILSON. 

Harpenden. 

In  the  Devonshire  dialect  coochy-  handed =  lefi 
handed,  and  ca£-Aanded=awkward. 

GrjALTERULCrS. 

Kitoque  is  the  slang  Irish  word  for  left-handed- 
ness.  Occasion  and  usage  suggests  a  place  for  it 
in  the  '  N.  E.  D."  Left- handed  ness,  orally  and 
calligraphically,  is  clumsy.  MR.  C.  P.  HALE  may 
like  to  have  his  attention  directed  to  a  very 
interesting  work  on  the  subject,  'Left-handedness,' 
by  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  published  by  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  1891.  Its  author,  a  kitoque  himself,  after  a 
scientific  sifting  of  all  sorts  of  evidence,  was  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  man  had  always  an  unex- 
plained preference  for  his  right  hand.  Carlyle' 
comments  on  the  subject  is  the  text  of  the  work  :— 

"  Curious  to  consider  the  institution  of  the  right  han< 
among  universal  mankind ;   probably  the    very  oldee 
human  institution    that    exists.      How    old]    Old! 
wonder  is  there  a  people  barbarous  enough  not  to  hav 

this  distinction  of  hands Why  that  particular  hand  wa 

chosen  is  a  question  not  to  be  settled,  not  worth  askinf 
except  as  a  kind  of  riddle ;  probably  arose  in  fighting 
most  important  to  protect  your  heart  and  its  adjacencies 
and  to  carry  the  shield  in  that  hand." 

W.  A.  HENDERSON. 

Dublin. 

There  are  a  number  of  terms  for  left-handed 
ness  and  left-handed  people.  In  Derbyshire  th 
terms  "  keg  -  handed,"  "  cork  -  handed,"  anc 
"  corky-handed  "  are  common.  Here  at  Work 
sop  among  some  other  not  very  elegant  terms  an 
"  wallet-handed,"  and  "left-handed  Dick."  In  bott 
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Derbyshire  and  Notts  left-handed   cricketers  are 
said  to  use  "  t'other  hand  afore." 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Work  sop. 

In  the  West  of  Scotland  the  term  used  is,  I  am 
pretty  sure,  from  distant  recollections  of  schoolboy 
days,  corry-handed,  or  more  frequently  corry-fi&ted 
1  am  not  sure  of  the  orthography  ;  it  should,  per 
haps,  be  cawry  or  caury,  certainly  it  is  not  pro 
nounced  car  or  leer.  Jamieson,  however,  gives  it : — 

"  Car-handit,  adj.  1.  Left-handed,  S.  2.  Awkward 
Galloway.  V.  Ker.  Car,  Ker,  adj.  1.  Left,  applied  to 
the  ^and.  S.  2.  Sinister,  fatal  :  '  You  '11  go  a  car  gate 
yet,'  given  as  equivalent  to  '  You  Ml  go  a  gray  gate  yet, 
S.  Prov.  Both  these  signify  '  You  will  come  to  an  il 
end'  (Kelly)." 

"Ker,  lar,  adj.  1.  Left,  applied  to  the  hand.  S, 
(Skene).  Gael.  Caer,  id.  2.  Awkward.  Galloway.  3 
Wrong,  in  a  moral  sense.  S.  Like  Latin,  and  E.  sinister 

J.  B.  FLEMING. 

Helenaburgh. 

NUGGET  (8th  S.  vii.  186).— Is  niggot  the  same  as 
nugget  ?  Trench,  in  '  English  Past  and  Present," 
says  (p.  145)  that  the  latter  word  is  probably  "a 
popular  recasting  "  of  ingot.  For  the  use  of  niggot 
he  quotes  from  North's  Plutarch's  '  Lives,  p.  499  : 
"After  the  fire  was  quenched,  they  found  in 
niggots  of  gold  and  silver  mingled  together  about 
a  thousand  talents."  He  remarks  that  this  word 
has  not  found  its  way  into  our  dictionaries  or 


Niggert  is  in  Nodal  and  Milner's  'Lancashire 
Dialect '  (E.  D.  S.)  and  defined  as  "  a  piece  of  iron 
placed  at  the  side  of  a  fire  grate  to  contract  its 
width  and  save  coals"  (N.  Lane.). 

In  Mr.  F.  T.  El  worthy's  excellent  'West  Somerset 
Word-Book'  (E.  D.  S.)  nug  is  given  as  meaning 
"  a  rough  mass  of  any  substance — usually  qualified 
by  great.  A  gurt  nug  o'  bread  and  cheese.  A 
gurt  nug  o'  timber."  Nug-head—A  blockhead. 
F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

ANTHONY  MARTIN  (8th  S.  vii.  169,  236).— 
Anthony  Martin,  a  native  of  G/alway,  educated 
partly  in  France  and  partly  at  Cambridge,  was 
sworn  and  admitted  March  7,  1610,  into  the  full 
right  and  benefit  of  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  On  Dec.  12, 1612,  he  was  appointed  Senior 
Dean,  with  41.  per  annum,  and  Divinity  Lecturer, 
to  read  a  lecture  on  the  body  of  divinity  once  a 
fortnight  in  term  and  out  of  term,  and  to  have 
for  his  pains  101.  per  annum  and  his  commons, 
together  with  81.  for  his  mathematical  lecture.  He 
was  chosen  Nov.  15,  1613,  to  supply  the  place  of 
catechist,  to  perform  that  service  once  each  week 
throughout  the  year,  expounding  one  week  some 
particulars  of  the  Catechism,  and  examining  the 
week  following  his  auditors,  the  Scholars  of  the 
House,  upon  the  same  as  formerly  expounded. 
For  this  service  he  was  to  receive  twenty  marks 
per  annum. 


The  letters  patent  for  Martin's  promotion  to  the 
bishopric  of  Meath  bear  date  March  23,  1624/5, 
i.  e.,  four  days  before  the  death  of  King  James  I., 
but  Charles  I.  confirmed  his  title,  and  on  May  29 
following  issued  a  mandate  for  his  consecration  and 
restitution  to  the  temporalities.  He  was  consecrated 
in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  July  25,  1625, 
by  Lancelot,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  William, 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  William,  Bishop  of 
Kildare.  The  rebels  having  obliged  him  to  relin- 
quish the  bishopric,  Dr.  Martin  was,  on  the 
petition  of  the  Fellows  and  Scholars,  made  tem- 
porary Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  By 
letters  (of  March  27,  1643)  under  his  signature 
and  privy  signet,  Charles  I.  committed  the  charge 
of  Trinity  College  to  the  care  of  the  Bishop  of 
Meath  "until  such  time  as  his  Majesty  may 
appoint  and  send  a  Provost  to  undertake  the 
government  of  the  House  and  Society."  The 
appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  Lords  Justices 
and  Council  on  April  25  following.  Martin  was 
admitted  (tenth)  Provost  in  February,  1644/5  (not 
1654  as  misprinted  at  the  latter  reference),  and 
continued  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  College 
under  extreme  difficulties.  The  appointment  of 
the  Lord  Deputy,  James  Butler,  Marquis  of 
Ormonde  (a  great  benefactor  to  the  College  at  the 
worst  moment),  as  Chancellor  is  dated  March  12, 
1644.  He  was  chosen  to  succeed  Laud.  The 
appointment  of  the  Chancellor  was  made  by  Mar- 
tin and  a  majority  of  the  Senior  Fellows. 

Sir  James  Ware  records  that,  on  the  surrender 
of  Ireland,  Dr.  Martin  had  the  courage  to  dis- 
regard the  order  (issued  in  June,  1647)  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  English  Parliament,  abolish- 
ing the  Liturgy  and  substituting  the  Directory  in 
its  stead,  and  that  he  preached  against  the  heresies 
of  the  times  with  an  apostolic  liberty  in  a  crowded 
congregation. 

Martin,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  best  of 
the  early  provosts,  suffered  further  persecution 
rom  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  but 
hrough  all  his  adversities  maintained  the  same 
constancy:  "Is  est  qualis  alii  plerique  videri 
antum  volunt,  et  in  humaniori  literatura,  et  vits& 
ntegritate  :  germanissimus  certe  Nathaneel,  sine 
raude." 

Yet  this  man  of  superior  learning,  of  religious 

xnd  moral  qualities,  unsurpassed  in  any  age  or 

nation,  died  in  poverty,  and  left  his  family  without 

my  inheritance  but  the  memory  of  their  father's 

great   talents    and   spotless  integrity.      ('  Whole 

Works  of  Sir  James  Ware  concerning  Ireland,'  ed. 

Walter   Harris,  vol.  i.  (1739),  p.   157  ;  Ussher's 

Works,'  ed.  Elrington,  xv.    22-23  ;    W.  B.    S. 

'avlor,  'History  of  the  University  of  Dublin,'  1845, 

)D."  236-8;  John  W.  Stubbs,  D.D.,  'History  of  the 

University  of  Dublin,  1591-1800,'  Dublin,  1889, 

p.  29-30,   70,  73,  84,  88-9,  Appendix  xxxiii.  ; 

The  Book  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1591-1891, 
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Belfast,  1 892,  p.  31  and  note ;  Wm.  Urwick,  'Early 
History  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1591-1660,' 
London,  1892,  p.  53.)  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

"WAN  WATER"  (8th  S.  vii.  249).— The  exact 
meaning  of  the  word  wan  as  applied  to  water  has 
been  considered  by  Prof.  Veitch,  in  his  '  History 
and  Poetry  of  the  Scottish  Border,'  pp.  416  et  seqq. 
After  speaking  of  the  brightness  of  the  Border 
streams  when  the  sky  is  clear,  he  says  : — 

"  Let  any  one  walk  across  a  Border  moorland  on  one 
of  those  days  not  uncommon  in  the  district,  when  over- 
head and  all  around  the  sky  is  shrouded  by  grey  clouds, 
peaceable  and  motionless,  piled  in  masses  high  and  im- 
posing ;  then  let  him  watch  the  effect  of  this  on  pool 
and  stream,  and  be  will  feel  and  understand  the  force, 
truthfulness,  and  beauty  of  the  expression— the  wan 
water.  The  stream  which  was  formerly  bright  and 
sparkling  has  taken  on  the  tint  of  the  landscape  around 
it,  and  we  feel  that  it  now  touches  the  eye  and  heart  with 


its  wan  look.1 
Huddersfield. 


G.    W.    TOMLINSON. 


"Wan "has  two  possible  meanings  in  English 
poetry.     It  may  be  equivalent  to  pallid  or  sickly, 
as  in  "wan  vapour,"  or  the  worn  expression  of 
him  who  was  thus  immortally  apostrophized  : — 
Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover. 
Prithee  why  so  pale  ? 

The  word  may  denote  further  what  is  dark  and 
"  sullen  "  (as  Scott  says  memorably  of  the  Till), 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  happily  used  in  Kossetti's 
expressive  onomatopoeic  line  in  the  'Stream's 
Secret':— 

Wan  water,  wandering  water  weltering. 
For  the  sake  not  only  of  her  complexion  but  her 
health,  "fair  Annie"  was  prudent  to  partake  of 
dark  water,  seeing  that  a  similar  liquid  of  a  sickly 
hue  is  prone  to  be  charged  with  lead  or  another 
deleterious  ingredient. 

In  the  '  Recollections '  of  Dean  Boyle,  p.  138, 
this  striking  anecdote  occurs  : — 

"  When  at  Rome,  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  taken  one  day 
for  a  drive  by  a  friend  of  Lady  Davy's,  who  said  to  tlio 
gentleman  who  made  a  third  in  the  carriage,  when  they 
reached  a  wayside  pool.  '  This  is  a  wan  water.'  Sir 
Walter,  who  seemed  to  be  dozing,  revived,  and  with  great 
spirit  repeated  the  last  verse  of  the  ballad  '  Kinmoni 
Willie  ':— 

He  's  either  himsell  a  devil  frae  hell, 
Or  else  his  mother  a  witch  maun  be ; 

I  wadna  have  ridden  that  wan  water 
For  a'  the  gowd  in  Christentie." 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 
Helensburgh,  KB. 

Perchance  our  later  poets  have  fallen  into  a  trap 
craftily  set  for  them  by  Malory  in  his  '  Morte 
Darthur '  (bk.  xxi.  c.  v.) : — 

"  What  sawe  thou  there  ?  sayd  the  kyng.  Syr,  he  sayd 
I  sawe  no  thynge  but  the  waters  wappe  and  the  wawe 
wanne," — 

meaning  the  waters  lapping  and  the  waves  ebbing 


ut  the  minor  poet  in  search  of  epithets  has  a  soul 
bove  syntax  :  "  it  fitteth  the  spirit  of  a  tapster  " 

E.  S.  A. 

I  met  this  expression  first  as  "water  wan"  in 
Jason.'  Wan  is  white,  not  black ;  it  is  the  old 
British  word  gwen  or  gwent.  "  Water  wan  "  is  the 
ame  as  Dwr  gwent;  the  name  of  many  rivers, 
rom  Derwent  in  the  north  to  Darent  and  Dart  in 
he  south.  "Wan  water"  means  clear,  bright 
water  ;  though  a  "  wan  "  person  is  pale. 

F.  J.  CANDY. 
Croydon. 

Do  we  not  all  use  the  word  wan  to  mean  pale, 
sold,  dull  ?     Surely  it  well  expresses  that  faint 
eaden  glimmer  on  a  pool  or  lake  which  almost 
makes  one  shudder  when  seen,  say,  through  heavy 
iver-hanging  pines  on  a  sunless  day.     A  dead  and 
chilly  spectacle,  almost  provocative  of  wan  hope — 
dark  paleness,  a  dull  light,  a  darkling  crepus- 
cular gleam.  JAMES  HOOPER. 
Norwich. 

That  "  wan  "  means  pale  almost  any  amount  of 
proof  could  be  given.  I  have  just  been  again 
reading  '  Henry  IV.,'  the  very  first  line  of  which 
s 

So  shaken  as  we  are,  BO  wan  with  care. 

That  by  "  wan  "  Shakspere  meant  pale  is  proved 
by  this  line  in  '  Titus  Andronicus ': — 

Why  doth  your  highness  look  so  pale  and  wan  f 
9  also    Nicolas    Udall's    'Translation    of    the 
Apophthegmes  of  Erasmus,'  1542,  fol.  120,  the 
119th  saying  of  Diogenes  : — 

"  One  that  laboured  the  study  of  naturall  Philosophic, 
opposed  Diogenes  with  this  question,  For  what  cause 
golde  looked  to  the  eye  somwhat  pale  and  wanne  of 
coloured  Marie,  quoth  he,  because  there  be  so  many 
folkes  liyng  in  awayt  for  it. 

"  ^f  Soche  persones  as  knowe  that  they  haue  awayte 
or  watche  layde  for  theim,  cannot  but  be  a  fearde.  And 
the  propertee  of  any  body  beyng  in  great  feare  is  to  loke 
with  a  pale  and  wanne  colour." 

Chaucer,  in  '  Troylus  and  Cryseyde,'  bk.  ii.  has  : 

But  thogh  that  he  for  wo  was  pale  and  wan, 
Yet  made  he  tho  as  fresshe  countenaunce, 
As  thogh  he  shold  haue  led  the  newe  daunce. 

Bell's  '  Chaucer,'  vol.  v.  p.  74. 

Bell  does  not  explain  this  word  in  his  glossary, 
probably  because  he  thought  there  was  no  nee 
sity.      In  Lincolnshire   we    have  wankle,  whic 
seems  to  be  a  kindred  word.     "  How  hi  ya  ?     H« 
ya  been  badly  ?    Ya  look  fine  an'  wankle."    Tt 
means  very  pale  and  sickly. 

I  may  be  lacking  in  taste,  but  to  me  it  seems  to 
be  of  small  account  how  the  mandling  drivelling, 
or  the  spasmodic  gasping  sections  of  modern  poets 
choose  to  misuse  words.  Let  them  rave.  To 
notice  them  only  helps  to  perpetuate  the  disease. 
The  chief  evil  to  be  dreaded  is  that  in  some  future 
generation  these  words  may  be  dug  up  and  en- 
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shrined  in  a  new  great  dictionary,  as  examples  of 
English.  R-  R- 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

SIR  THOMAS  BOND  (8th  S.  vii.  268).— COL. 
PRIDEAUX  will  find  full  particulars  about  Sir 
Thomas  Bond  in  Burke's  'Extinct  Baronetcies.' 
He  was  of  Cornish  extraction,  the  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  Bond,  M.D.,of  Hoxton,  his  mother  being 
an  Osbaldeston.  Introduced  at  Court  by  the  Lord 
St.  Albans,  he  was  Controller  of  the  Household 
to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1658.  He  was  in  great  favour  with  Charles 
II.,  whom  he  assisted  in  money  matters ;  married  a 
French  lady,  sister  of  one  of  the  Maids  of  Honour 
to  the  queen  of  Charles  II. ;  and  purchased  a 
"  considerable  estate  at  Peckham."  The  exact  date 
of  his  death  is  not  given  by  Burke,  and  his  title 
became  extinct  by  the  death  of  his  great-grandson, 
Sir  Charles,  fourth  baronet,  early  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 

I  have  a  note  that  this  gentleman  was  buried  at 
Camberwell,  June  3, 1685.  W.  D.  PINK. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
Dated  BooJc-Plates.     By  Walter  Hamilton.     Part  II. 

(Black.) 

THK  second  part  now  sees  the  light  of  the  excellent 
treatise  on  dated  book-plates  of  the  chairman  of  the  Ex- 
Libris  Society.  A  third  part,  which  will  conclude  the 
work,  will,  Mr.  Hamilton  hopes,  he  ready  in  six  months. 
The  present  instalment  deals  with  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, a  period  of  unending  interest  and  attraction  for  the 
collector,  and  describes  over  two  thousand  examples. 
Dated  plates  of  an  earlier  date  are  rarely  encountered. 
Those  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  practically  inac- 
cessible to  the  collector,  while  those  of  the  seven- 
teenth have,  until  near  the  end,  little  that  is  deter- 
minate or  national  either  in  character  or  design.  Some 
decadence  in  the  interest  of  the  book-plate  follows  the 
accession  of  George  I.  Those,  however,  of  the  period  of 
Queen  Anne  are  among  the  most  attractive.  After  passing 
through  the  Chippendale  and  the  allegoric  style,  the  urn, 
the  wreath  and  ribbons,  the  festoon,  and  the  oval  beaded 
style,  we  come,  at  the  close,  to  the  landscapes  of  Bewick 
and  the  exquisite  work  of  Bartolozzi  and  Cipriani. 
Through  these  various  distinctions,  many  of  them  estab- 
lished by  Lord  de  Tabley,  whose  work  he  has  freely 
used,  Mr.  Hamilton  is  the  best  of  guides.  His  repro- 
ductions, which  constitute  a  feature  in  the  volume,  are, 
moreover,  unlike  those  in  more  popular  works,  full  size. 
Thirty  of  these  illustrations  grace  the  present  number. 
With  the  engravers,  also,  Mr.  Hamilton  deals,  though 
the  instances  previous  to  1740  of  book-plates  being  signed 
are  few.  The  principal  designs  reproduced  are  English  ; 
but  some  few  foreign  plates  are  also  given.  The  full 
list  ia  arranged  under  years  1700-1799,  attention  being 
drawn  to  the  plates  which  are  not  noted  by  Sir  A.  Wol- 
laston  Franks  in  his  '  English  Dated  Book-plates.'  All 
interested  in  the  study  of  book-plates  will  look  with 
eagerness  for  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  admirably 
executed  and  authoritative  book. 


The  Funk  and  Wagnallt  Standard  Dictionary  of  the 
Englith  Language.  Edited  by  Isaac  K.  Funk,  D.D., 
and  a  large  Editorial  Staff.  Vol.  II.  (44.  Fleet 
Street.) 

IN  the  "  multitude  of  counsellors  "  there  is  expedition  as 
well  as  wisdom,  and  the  completion  of  the  great  work 
known  as  the  •  Standard  Dictionary '  has  followed  the 
conception  with  a  rapidity  almost  surpassing  belief. 
Scarcely  three  years  ago  we  noticed  the  appearance  of 
the  first  volume,  and  the  concluding  volume  now  sees  the 
light.  So  far  as  the  English  language  is  concerned,  it 
may  claim  to  be  the  most  ambitious  and  comprehensive 
yet  given  in  its  integrity  to  the  world.  That  a  work  ia 
the  preparation  of  which  two  hundred  and  forty-seven 
editors  and  specialists  and  five  hundred  readers  for  quota- 
tions are  concerned  should  surpass  hugely  in  bulk  and  in 
value  the  productions  of  solitary  lexicographers  from 
Johnson  to  Webster  was,  of  course,  anticipated.  That 
the  contents  of  the  two  volumes  now  given  to  the  world 
should,  however,  exceed  by  almost  a  fourth  those  of  the 
six  volumes  of  the  '  Century  Dictionary,'  but  recently 
completed,  was  beyond  expectation,  and  almost  beyond 
surmise.  Within  its  2,338  pages  are  contained,  according 
to  the  information  obligingly  supplied,  5,000  illustrations 
specially  executed  and  301,865  vocabulary  terms,  or 
nearly  two-and-a-half  times  the  number  of  terms  in  any 
single-volume  dictionary,  such  as  is  one  form  of  the 
two  in  which  it  appears.  This  is  about  75,000  more 
words  than  in  any  other  dictionary  of  the  English 
language.  Five  years  of  time  and,  as  the  direction 
states,  a  million  dollars  were  expended  before  a  single 
complete  copy  was  ready  for  the  market. 

Consisting  in  the  main  of  American  philologists,  many 
of  them  men  of  European  repution,  the  staff  by  which 
this  great  and  important  labour  has  been  accomplished 
includes  also  many  English  and  some  Australian  and 
Canadian  philologists  and  writers.  These  are  either 
engaged  for  special  departments— Prof.  Max  Miiller 
taking  charge  of  Buddhistic  terms— or  form  members 
of  the  advisory  committee  on  disputed  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation, which  numbers,  among  others  of  equal  status, 
Profs.  Dowden,  Lewis  Campbell,  Earle,  Hales,  Jebb,  Ray- 
Lankester,  Percival,  and  Sayce,  Dr.  Gold  win  Smith,  and 
others  of  distinction.  The  entire  list  of  names  is  as  dis- 
tinguished as  that  assigned  any  co-operative  work  that 
can  easily  be  recalled.  In  the  compilation  of  the  work 
the  historical  method  has  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  a 
more  popular  system — that,  namely,  of  giving  first  the 
meaning  for  which  the  average  reader  is  likely  to 
inquire  and  to  reserve  for  the  close  obsolescent  and 
obsolete  meanings  and  etymologies.  The  definition  takes 
precedence  of  the  etymology.  The  simpler  forms  of 
spelling  are  preferred  to  the  more  elaborate,  and  those 
who  refer  to  words  such  as  ceconome,  oeconomics,  (ceco- 
nomy  is  not  mentioned)  are  sent  to  econome,  &c.  Theatre 
is  spelt  in  the  English  form,  and  in  the  by  Englishmen 
hated  form  theater.  Words  such  as  tumour  are  defined 
under  tumor,  the  English  spelling  following  as  a  separate 
heading.  The  encyclopaedic  character  of  the  information 
supplied  is  exemplified  under  theatre  and  amphitheatre, 
where  a  sufficiently  ample  account  of  the  theatre  in 
classic  times  is  given.  The  value  of  the  illustrations  may 
be  tested  by  a  reference  to  Tudor  architecture,  where  a 
capital  view  of  the  Founder's  Tower  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  is  given.  The  use  of  the  dieresis  (sic)  has  been 
discarded,  and  the  spelling  of  many  words  in  chemistry 
has  been  "  simplified  "  —  morphin,  quinin,  sulfur,  oleo 
margerin  are  substituted  for  the  words  ordinarily  em- 
ployed in  England.  These  changes  are  national  rather 
than  special  to  the  dictionary,  those  last  noted  being  in 
conformity  with  the  work  of  the  Chemical  Section  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
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The  principles  on  which  some  changes  have  been  made 
have  won,  we  are  but  half  pleased  to  say,  the  approval  of 
the  Philological  Society  of  England.  Great  care  has,  we 
are  told,  been  exercised  to  avoid  the  recognition  of  need- 
less new  terms.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  judgment  of 
scientific  specialists  has  necessarily  been  taken,  the  rule 
observed  being,  "  Omit  no  word  found  in  a  living  book- 
that  is,  a  book  now  read  by  any  considerable  number  of 
people."  We  find,  accordingly,  in  the  volume  not  only 
words  such  as  kodak  and  linotype,  but  Holograph,  Q.V., 
hecastotheism,  conuplion,  and  electrocution.  Torup,  men- 
tioned as  in  the  dictionary,  we  fail  to  find.  Not  the 
least  important  part  of  the  work  is  the  appendix,  which, 
among  other  matters,  gives  the  principles  and  explana- 
tions of  the  scientific  alphabet  used  for  purposes  of  con- 
veying the  pronunciation,  proper  names  in  biography, 
fiction,  geography,  &c.,  abbreviations  and  contractions, 
arbitrary  signs  and  symbols  used  in  science,  &c.,  and 
many  other  matters  of  importance  and  interest.  It  is  in 
these  matters  that  the  mistakes,  easily  rectifiable,  but 
inseparable  from  all  human  effort,  slip  in.  Such  a  mis- 
take, for  instance,  is  "  Alva,  Duke  of,  1502-1282."  Here, 
too,  absolute  invulnerability  is  not  to  be  expected. 
Celestina,  the  hero  of  the  longest,  and  in  some  respects 
the  most  representative,  of  Spanish  plays,  translated  into 
most  European  languages,  does  not  appear.  To  dwell  in 
the  caee  of  a  work  of  this  kind  upon  minor  slips  and 
unimportant  omissions  would  be  at  once  unjust  and 
ungracious.  It  is  pleasanter  as  well  as  more  loyal  to  eay 
that  the  work  ia  all  that  it  pretends  to  be,  and  is  a 
splendid  bequest  to  the  English-speaking  races.  That 
it  is  final  who  shall  say  ?  Science  is  continually  enrich- 
ing or  burdening  our  language  with  a  terminology 
detestable  but.  as  it  seems,  indispensable,  and  while  the 
work  is  going  through  the  press  additions  are  constantly 
being  made.  In  substance,  however,  the  book  will  last 
as  authoritative  and  unsurpassed  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  euch  additions  as  may  be  necessary  can  be 
added  in  supplements.  Handsome  as  are  the  volumes  in 
their  substantial  bindings,  there  are  enthusiastic  philo- 
logists who  will  strip  them,  interleave  them,  and  bind 
them  in  volumes  as  the  Grangerite  exercised  his  unlovely 
occupation.  For  ourselves  we  are  willing  to  bear  testi- 
mony, and  to  own  that  the  book  is  the  most  valuable 
and  the  most  convenient  work  in  its  class  extant,  a  book 
which  reflects  equal  credit  upon  American  scholarship 
and  enterprise. 

Books  Fatal  to  their  Authors.    By  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.A. 

F.S.A.    (Stock.) 

THIS  is  the  latest  volume  of  "  The  Book-Lover's  Library," 
and  is  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  series.  la  so  few 
of  the  cases  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ditchfield  is  the  use  of 
the  word  "  fatal "  justified,  that  we  feel  ourselves  dis- 
posed to  wish  that  he  had  substituted  for  "  fatal "  some 
word  euch  as  "injurious"  or  "deleterious."  A  good 
many  books  have  been  absolutely  fatal  to  their  authors. 
How  slight  a  matter  would,  in  the  days  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion or  the  Sorbonne,  serve  to  send  a  man  to  the 
stake  may  be  seen  in  the  caee  of  Etienne  Dolet.  If 
Bussy-Rabutin,  whom  Mr.  Ditchfield  calls  "  Count  Roger 
Rabutin  de  Bussy,"  wrote  books  which  were  fatal  10 
him,  BO  did  Calvin.  The  title  is,  in  fact,  a  misnomer. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  Defoe,  Keats,  and  Cotgrave 
among  men  whose  books  have  been  fatal  to  them.  Those 
who  can  get  over  this  difficulty  will  find  much  informa- 
tion concerning  the  calamities  of  authors. 

An  ^Ethiopian  History  written  in  Greek  by  Heliodorus. 

Englished  by  Thomas  Underdowne.     With  an  Intro- 

tion  by  Charles  Whibley.    (Nutt.) 
WE  will  accept  all  that  Mr.  Whibley  has  to  say  concern- 
ing the  inaccuracies  of   Underdowne's  version  of  the 


Ethiopian  history  of  Heliodorus.  Its  shortcomings  are 
avowed  by  the  translator  in  his  address  to  "  the  gentle 
reader,"  and  they  do,  in  fact,  sauter  aux  yeux.  We  are 
none  the  less  disposed  to  rank  this  foremost  among  the 
reprints  of  Tudor  translations  which,  under  Mr.  Henley's 
editing,  have  as  yet  seen  the  light.  It  is  admirably 
picturesque,  and  it  converts,  says  Mr.  Whibley,  with  par- 
donable enthusiasm,  "  the  faded  experiment  of  a  studious 
pedant  into  a  fresh  and  open-aired  romance."  A  pas- 
sage in  which  Caricles  describes  the  end  of  the  "  un- 
happy wench  "  his  daughter,  might  have  suggested  to 
Milton  ideas  —they  were,  of  course,  common  property — 
for  his  ode  on  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester  :  "And 
thus  the  marriage  song  not  yet  ended  was  turned  to 
mourning  :  and  she  was  carried  oute  of  her  Bride-bedde 
into  her  grave  :  and  the  Tapers  that  gave  her  light  at 
her  wedding  did  now  servo  to  Kindle  her  funerall  fire." 
Chariclea,  moreover,  though  she  allows  Theagene 
certain  privities,  and  is  at  no  pains  to  hide  her  passioi 
for  him  or  her  mistrust  that  were  he  too  pressing  sh 
should  be  unable  to  resist  him,  is  as  strongly  fortified  i 
her  belief  in  the  power  of  chastity  as  is  the  lady  ii 
'Comus.'  The  ..^Ethiopian  history  is  a  quarry  of  folk 
lore  and  of  superstitious  belief.  Nowhere  else,  BO  far  a 
we  know,  in  the  writings  of  antiquity  is  the  belief  in  th 
evil  eye  or  the  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  i 
works  so  strongly  and  clearly  put.  We  have  rea 
through  again  in  this  version  the  account  of  the  love 
of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,  and  never  before  hav 
they  appealed  to  us  with  equal  directness.  To  the  philo 
legist  and  the  student  of  Tudor  literature  the  translatioi 
is  equally  to  be  commended. 

To  the  March  number  of  Scots  Lwe  our  valued  contr 
butor  Mr.  George  Neilson  sends  an  all-important  archaeo 
logical  contribution  upon  St.  Malacca's  curse. 

CANON  SPARROW  SIMPSON  is  about  to  publish,  through 
Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  the  two  following  tractates :  '  Tragi- 
comedia  de  Sancto  Vedasto  '  and  '  Carmina  Vedastina.' 
Both  works  will  contain  interesting  historical  notes  and 
reproductions  of  contemporary  illustrations. 


ut 

: 

10 


to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corresponden 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

J.  B.  F.  ("  Buried  Proverbs  "). — These  consist  of  sen 
tences  in  which  research  will  show  the  separate  word 
of  a  proverb.  A  more  familiar  form  is  "  buried  cities, 
as,  "  The  hero  met  his  match,"  where  you  will  find  th 
word  Rome. 

M.  C.  LEFFERTS  ("  N.  T.").— We  are  not  able  to  trac 
this  former  contributor. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "Th 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries ' " — Advertisements  an 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher" — at  the  Ofiic< 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  an 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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CHARLES  I.  AT  LITTLE  GIDDING. 

A  remarkable  record  of  carious  interest  baa  been 
recently  added  to  the  library  of  my  friend  Sir 
Richard  Tangye.  It  is  an  old  contemporary 
manuscript,  and  has  probably  never  been  copied. 
It  relates  to  a  visit  of  Charles  I.  and  his  suite  to 
Little  Gidding,  with  many  personal  details.  Per- 
haps some  reader  can  give  the  date  : — 

"  A  relation  of  -what  in  Part  happened  at  Little  G  id- 
ding,  upon  the  King's  coming  thither,  upon  the  presenting 
of  this  insuing  and  next  work  :  '  The  whole  Law,'  &c. 

"  This  seventh  work  being  finished  about  the  —  March 
164 —  at  what  time  the  Kings  Sacred  Ma*y  passed  from 
Huntington  towards  York :  and  riding  within  sight  of 
Little  Gidding  House,  demanded,  whose  pleasant  Seat 
it  was  :  and  it  being  given  him  to  understand  (by  Sr  Capel 
Bedells)  who  it  was  that  dwelt  there :  He  said  he  we'd 
ride  up  and  see  the  Chapel,  and  also  the  great  Book, 
wch  he  had  heard  of,  was  making  for  the  Prince  :  It  BO 
happened  unexpected,  that  word  was  brought  to  Little- 
Gidding,  that  the  King  was  to  pass  by  that  way  together 
•with  the  Prince  and  Palsgrave,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
and  other  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  about  the  number  of 
40  :  whereupon  the  whole  Family  went  down  the  Hill 
into  the  Meadows  to  see  the  King  ride  by  with  this 
Noble  train.  When  the  King  came,  where  they  all  stood, 
He  seeing  them  all  kneel  down,  and  with  Hands  and 
voyces  lifted  up,  crying  God  save  King  Charles,  God  save 
the  King  and  Noble  Prince,  He  stopped  his  Horse  and 
moved  his  Hat :  and  then  came  every  one  and  kissed  his 
Hand,  and  so  likewise  the  Princes  But  the  Prince 
Elector  denyed  his  Hand  saying  Ladies,  you  shall  pardon 


me  :  Then  said  the  King  let  'a  ride  up  to  the  House,  and 
Himself  first  rode  over  the  Bridge  (since  call'd  the  King's 
Bridge)  and  being  up  the  Hill  came  to  the  House,  and 
all  the  Company  followed  him :  The  King  alighted  and 
being  offered  to  be  conducted  into  the  House  said  Nay, 
we  will  go  fleet  and  visit  the  Chapel  which  stood  hard 
by  the  house  at  the  end  of  the  Garden.  The  prince  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  Nobles  and  Gentlemen  follow'd  him  : 
the  King  entring  performed  his  orisons,  and  then  after- 
wards took  a  full  view  of  the  Church,  went  up,  and  took 
in  his  hands  the  Service  Book  and  Bible,  covered  in  blue 
velvet,  which  stood  upon  the  Communion  Table,  and 
opened  them,  looking  what  Translation  the  great  Bible 
was  of,  and  finding  it  the  New,  said  it  was  well :  Then 
he  read  the  X  commandts,  then  the  Belief,  and  Lord's 
Prayer  that  hung  in  three  great  Brass  and  Guilt  Tablets 
upon  the  wall  under  the  East  Window  of  the  Chancel! 
above  the  Communion  Table. 

"  Then  he  demanded  many  and  sundry  questions  who 
was  Patron,  Answer  was  made,  it  was  at  his  Ma^s  Gift : 
tbats  more  than  I  thought,  said  He :  then  replied  a 
gentleman,  Sr  you  see  you  have  an  interest  in  Little- 
Gidding  at  which  the  King  smiled :  then  said  He,  how 
often  is  there  prayers  in  this  Church  :  three  times  a  day 
it  was  said  :  tbats  very  well  done  said  the  King  :  But, 
how  often  is  there  Sermons  in  it :  every  Sunday  and 
most  Holy  Days,  it  was  answered  :  I  like  that  well  said 
the  King  :  And  is  there  no  Catechising  also  ?  reply  was 
made  there  was,  every  Sunday:  But  now  of  ten  ia  the 
Sacrament  administered  :  every  first  Sunday  of  each 
month  in  the  Year  :  a  very  good  order  said  the  King  : 
And  upon  Sundays  do  all  the  servants  come  to  Church, 
forenoons  and  afternoons?  they  do  all,  answer  was  made  : 
Is  there  a  Minister  always  maintain'd  in  the  House  since 
the  Family  came  to  this  place?  It  was  said  there  was  : 
Is  there  not  prayers,  said  the  King,  used  in  the  House, 
as  well  us  in  the  Church  Before  the  Family  goes  to  Bed? 
There  is  it  was  answered  :  Then  said  the  King,  My  Lords, 
I  knew  what  we  should  find  here  practised,  no  other  but 
agreeable  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England :  whatever  is  reported,  you  now  see  and  hear 
how  things  are.  Then  he  came  out  of  the  Chancell,  and 
cast  his  eyes  upon  the  Great  Brass  Eagle  upon  which 
lay  another  fair  great  Bible,  Then  he  looked  upon  the 
Brass  Font,  and  going  to  the  Reading  place,  took  that 
Bible  in  His,  Hand,  and  the  Service  Book  that  lay  upon 
the  Cushion  there  :  Then  turning  to  the  Pulpit,  finding 
the  Book  of  Homilies  upon  the  Desk,  he  said,  ia  this  at 
any  time  used  ?  Answer  was  made  often  on  Holy- Days. 
So  viewing  the  Church  well,  the  King  said,  it  was  a  neat 
and  fine  one,  and  well  contrived. 

"  Then  going  out  he  looked  upon  the  Diall  of  the 
Church,  what  time  of  day  it  was,  and  so  went  forward 
to  the  House,  and  entring  into  the  Great  Parlor,  he  read 
the  Sentences,  that  hung  up  in  Little  Tablets  about 
the  Room,  and  said  they  were  good  things  :  Then  was 
brought  down  the  Great  Book,  as  much  as  a  man  could 
well  carry,  and  laid  upon  the  Table  before  the  King  : 
The  Courtiers  saying  they  never  saw  such  a  Book  in 
Paper  before  of  that  largeness  of  size,  I  believe  you  said 
the  King,  never  was  there  any  so  great  before.  This 
Paper  must  be  made  a  purpose,  I  am  sure. 

"  Then  viewing  the  Outside  being  in  Purple  Velvett 
and  perusing  the  manner  of  the  binding,  it  was  told  his 
Ala1*"  that  the  outside  was  not  finished,  for  it  was  to  be 
gilded  upon  the  velvett :  well  said  the  King  it  is  very 
fair  already  methinks :  shall  it  be  made  trimmer? 
Charles  you  then  will  have  a  Stately  Book  indeed,  turn- 
ing himself  to  the  Prince,  who  was  very  desirous  to  see 
the  inside  of  it.  Then  the  King  opened  it,  The  Prince 
and  Palsgrave  standing  on  each  side  of  the  King :  So 
reading  the  Frontispiece  which  contained  the  substance 
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of  the  work  :  commending  the  contriving  of  it  BO  neatly 
he  passed  through  the  particular  view  of  each  Leaf  and 
Page,  saying  it  was  a  rare,  great  and  laborious  work,  as 
well  as  pleas1  and  profitable,  and  as  he  turned  it  all  over 
Leaf  by  Leaf,  he  still  as  the  matter  required,  demanded 
many  questions,  and  the  recons  of  such  and  such  things, 
that  he  might  be  fully  satisfied  in  the  work,  besides  his 
taking  notice  of  the  several  pictures  in  each  page,  which 
did  express  to  the  eye  what  was  declared  to  the  ear  in 
the  reading  of  the  matter  and  History  underneath;  so 
that  both  sences  might  be  satisfied,  and  the  substance 
better  imprinted  in  the  memory :  The  Palsgrave  told  the 
King  that  many  of  the  Figures  were  very  excellent  and 
of  the  best  workmanship,  graven  by  the  best  Artists 
beyond  Sea :  But  said  He,  all  these  I  know  must  needs 
have  been  gathering  together  a  long  time,  and  from  all 
Parts,  for  I  never  saw  such  variety,  and  so  many 
several  mens  Ingravings,  many  I  know,  but  many  I  know 
not  of  them,  but  here  is  of  all  several  nations  workman- 
ship :  I  well  perceive  it  said  the  King  :  and  when  the 
Prince  saw  any  that  were  good  workmanship  he  would 
clap  his  hand  upon  it  :  It  held  the  King  above  an  hour 
in  the  perusing  it,  and  at  the  end  said  to  the  Prince, 
this,  Charles,  will  be  a  Brave  Book  for  you,  how  like 
you  it  ?  added  the  Palsgrave,  very  well,  very  well  replied 
the  Prince. 

"  But  said  one  of  the  Gentlemen,  Sr,  your  Highness 
cannot  now  have  it  with  you:  you  see  it  is  not  quite 
finished:  I  will  then  stay  replied  the  Prince,  till  it  be 
done,  and  then  it  shall  be  sent  me :  then  said  another, 
though  y'r  Father  the  King  hath  the  greatest  and 
goodliest  Book  in  the  World,  you  will  now  have  the 
Fairest  and  stateliest  Book  in  the  World,  so  the  Prince 
smiled.  Then  said  the  King,  shutting  the  Book,  my 
Lords,  you  see  the  employments,  what  they  are  in  this 
House:  do  you  think  they  are  idle,  that  can  contrive  and 
finish  so  great  and  costly  a  work,  as  this  is  :  all  is  done 
in  this  House,  yea  the  binding  of  it,  yea  all  that  belongs 
to  it,  and  that  mostly  the  hands  of  Gentlewomen  :  One  of 
the  Noblemen  asked  if  it  were  printed  in  the  House, 
and  where  their  presses  were,  at  which  the  King  smiled : 
And  one  told  him,  that  knew  the  art,  that  the  work  was 
indeed  in  Print,  as  he  saw,  but  yet  not  printed  in  the 
House,  but  all  was  pasted  on,  so  neatly  and  ruled  with 
red  ink,  as  could  hardly  at  first  sight  be  discerned,  yet 
it  was  at  first  all  cut  out  with  Scissors  and  knives  in 
small  pieces,  and  much  of  it  in  lines,  may  come  in  words, 
and  there  again  brought  into  form,  and  conjoined 
together  into  a  Body. 

"  The  Palsgrave  during  these  discourses  went  to  one 
of  the  Gentlewomen,  and  taking  her  by  the  Hand,  said 
Lady,  you  shall  do  me  the  favour  to  go  and  shew  me  the 
Fine  Almes-house  that  your  grandmother  erected  for  4 
poor  widows  as  I  have  been  told  :  so  she  led  him  thorough 
the  room  into  it :  and  other  courtiers  followed  to  see  it. 

"  In  the  meantime  the  King  talking  and  turning  him- 
self about  espied  two  great  Books  behind  him  upon  a 
Desk,  and  stooping  to  them  opening  them,  said,  Lo  my 
Lords,  look  here  the  Bible  and  Book  of  Martyrs,  how 
often  said  He  to  one  of  the  Family,  are  these  read  in 
and  used  in  this  place,  Answer  was  made,  at  Meal  times 
they  were  read  in,  first  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  Meal,  a  story  out  of  the  book  of 
Martyrs  :  that  was  the  Order  that  the  Old  Gentlewoman 
used  daily  to  have  done :  Besides  at  taking  away  of  the 
Cloth  the  younger  children  did  each  of  them  tell  a  story 
not  unpleasant  or  unprofitable,  of  which  they  had  learned 
good  store :  the  chief  scope  of  them  being  to  invite  to 
Virtue  in  sundry  kinds,  and  to  deter  from  vices,  by  ex- 
amples of  never  failing  rewards  and  benefits,  for  the  due 
Performance  of  the  One,  and  assured  punishmts  in  the 
transgression  in  the  other :  I  marry,  said  the  King  my 


Lords,  this  is  an  excellent  hearing,  what  think  ye  :  they 
seeing  the  Gentlewomen  coming  toward  the  King  with 
some  small  banquetting  in  their  hands,  made  way,  the 
King  took  some,  so  did  the  Prince,  and  then  came  the 
Palsgrave  into  the  Room  :  to  the  gentlewomen  being 
upon  their  knees  presented  the  King,  Prince  and  Pals- 
grave with  3  small  Books  (being  all  they  had  at  the 
present  ready)  they  accepted  them  graciously,  and  a  while 
stood  perusing  and  commending  the  Neat  and  fine  Bind- 
ing of  them,  as  very  curious  and  excellent  workmanship, 
the  King  bidding  them  rise,  the  Palsgrave  then  went  to 
them,  and  saluted  them,  saying,  Ladies,  you  would  even 
now  have  kissed  my  Hands,  but  I  intended  to  kiss  your 
Lips,  at  which  the  King  and  all  the  Company  smiled: 
Then  said  the  Palsgrave,  Sir,  there  is  one  thing  more 
worth  your  seeing :  what 's  that  said  the  King  1  The 
curious  lodgings  in  the  Alms-house  provided  for  4  poor 
widows,  by  the  Old  Gentlewoman  Mother  of  the  Family 
what  said  the  King,  have  you  been  there  before  m< 
already  :  I  meant  to  see  them  before  I  went :  Sr,  I  wil 
lead  you  the  way,  said  the  Palsgrave:  so  the  King  fol 
lowed:  then  coming  into  the  room,  I  will  believe  youi 
Judgm*  another  time  said  the  King:  Its  passing  nea 
and  well  kept,  and  of  good  example :  Sr,  said  one,  i 
resembles  mucli  the  Chapel,  each  being  all  wainscotte<J 
and  pillared  and  arched:  Sr,  said  the  Palsgrave  to  the 
King,  Oh  how  often  should  I  have  been  glad  to  bav< 
had  such  a  Lodging  :  I  believe  you,  replied  the  King,  e< 
going  out  at  the  back-door  into  the  garden,  and  looking 
back  behind  him  upon  the  Company  said,  we  may  not 
come  into  a  place,  we  like  so  well  and  see  so  much  chanty, 
and  leave  only  a  verbal  commendation. 

"  Where  is  Ferrar,  who  being  called,  the  King  putting 
out  his  hand  said  to  my  Lord  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lo,  5 
peeces  I  give  to  be  distributed  by  Him  unto  several  poor 
people  here  about  you,  that  they  may  pray  for  my  speedy 
and  safe  return  again  :  the  which  was  next  day  sent  to 
the  poor  in  the  next  5  Parishes  adjoining. 

"  So  the  King  walking  along  through  the  garden  com- 
mending the  pleasantness  of  the  place,  called  for  hia 
horse :  In  the  meantime,  the  courtiers  were  pleased  to 
honour  the  Butteries  &  Cellars  (the  wine  being  spent) 
visiting  them,  and  freely  to  taste,  what  they  there  found : 
and  accepted  all  in  good  part,  and  were  well  pleased,  and 
very  merry  with  the  Course,  and  homely  Country  Fare. 

"  His  Ma1?  being  mounted  all  went  to  Horse  and  the 
Gentlewomen  at  the  gate,  all  kneeled  down,  and  with 
hearty  and  earnest  prayers  besought  God  Almighty 
most  humbly  that  His  Holy  Angels  might  be  hia  guide, 
and  that  he  might  be  preserved  from  all  evil  both  in 
Soul  and  Body,  and  that  his  return  might  be  speedy  and 
safe  to  his  own  and  all  his  people's  comforts  :  the  King 
moved  his  Hat  to  them  all,  faying,  do  I  pray  you  daily 
so  pray  for  me  and  God  bless  you  all.  The  Prince  shook 
his  hand  at  them,  they  crying  God  bless  Prince  Charles  : 
The  Palsgrave  and  Duke  bid  them  farewell,  they  be- 
seeching God  to  keep  in  safety  bis  Highness  and  His 
Grace. 

"  Thus  Little  Gidding  was  made  Happy  in  the  ent 
tainment  of  so  Royal  and  Princely  Company,  and  t 
Honours  they  then  reseiv'd  hath  obliged  them  perpet_ 
ally  to  pray  day  and  night  to  the  God  of  Heaven  for 
Long  and  Happy  Life  of  the  King  and  his  Children,  that 
they  may  be  prosperous  and  be  victorious  over  all  tt 
shall  rise  up  against  them,  Amen,  Amen,  Ameu." 

EsTK. 

MAURITIUS  AUGUSTUS  BENYOWSZKY. 

(Continued  from  p.  245.) 
I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  the  Athenceum  reviewe 
about  being  able  to  discover  any  unworked  sourc 
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of  information  in  the  Dutch  factory  at  Nangasaki, 
but  consider  Batavia,  or  Amsterdam,  or  the  Hague, 
a  far  more  likely  locality  where  something  might 
turn  up  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  subject  at  issue. 
Dr.  Ebeling  tells  us  that  a  circumstantial  account 
of  Benyowszky's  doings  between  Kamchatka  and 
Macao,  from  the  pen  of  Stepanov,  was,  at  the  end 
of  last  century,  in  the  hands  of  Metzlaer,  a  minis- 
ter who  at  one  time  had  been  resident  at  Batavia, 
where  Stepanov  died  in  utter  misery  in  June, 
1778.  Metzlaer  translated  Stepanov's  diary  into 
Dutch,  and  published  a  short  extract  therefrom  in 
an  Amsterdam  weekly,  so  far  as  Dr.  Ebeling  can 
remember.*  A  French  translation  of  this  extract 
was  published  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Journal  Encycloptdique  for  1789,  and  in  turn 
translated  into  German  and  published  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Ebeling's 
edition  of  Benyowszky's  '  Memoirs. 't 

Stepanov  had  been  captain  in  the  Iztnailov 
Regiment  of  Lifeguards,  but  resigned  his  com- 
mission after  the  dethronement  of  Peter  III.  in 
1762,  although  he  had  already  attained  the  rank 
of  an  honorary  colonel.  His  original  intention 
was  to  lead  a  quiet,  retired  life ;  but  he  was  eventu- 
ally prevailed  upon  by  his  friends  to  proceed  to  the 
capital  as  the  delegate  of  the  city  of  Moscow  when 
Catherine  II.,  in  one  of  those  few  short  lucid 
intervals  which  even  Russian  rulers  seem  to  have 
on  rare  occasions,  granted  her  people  a  parliament. 
This  body  had  not  been  sitting  for  more  than  two 
months  when  Stepanov  had  a  serious  altercation 
with  one  of  the  leading  members,  the  outcome  of 
which  was  that  Stepanov  was  arrested  and  banished 
to  Kamchatka,  to  which  place,  as  we  know,  he  was 
our  hero's  travelling  companion. 

According  to  Stepanov's  diary  the  galliot  St. 
Peter  left  Chekavka,  with  seventy  people  on 
board,  on  May  12,  sailing  before  a  stiff  breeze.  His 
account  further  agrees  with  that  of  Ryumin  on 
the  point  that  they  came  to  an  anchor  in  a  small 
bay  on  May  18 ;  but  he  differs  from  the  latter  as 
regards  the  length  of  the  stay  at  the  first  halting- 
place,  because,  according  to  his  version,  they  did 
not  put  to  sea  again  till  June  12.  They  left  with 
a  wind  persistently  blowing  from  the  east,  and 
followed  a  south-south-easterly  course.  Every  now 
and  then  the  sea  was  very  calm  ;  any  currents 
they  met  were  favourable.  When,  according  to 
their  reckoning,  they  thought  themselves  to  be 
"  among  the  Ladrone  or  Marianne  Islands "  their 
provisions  began  to  fail  and  all  that  remained  to 
them  was  a  small  quantity  of  putrid  water  and 
some  flour.  The  company  began  to  grumble, 


*  I  would  suggest  a  search  in  the  volumes  of  the 
Verhandelineen  van  hot  Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van 
Kunsten  en  Wetenschappen,'  the  first  volume  of  which 
was  issued  at  Batavia  in  1778. 

t  This  edition  ia  not  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum. 


therefore,  and  show  other  signs  of  discontent ; 
the  ship's  course  was  consequently  altered,  and  they 
ried  to  make  "  the  mainland  of  China  or  Japan," 
For  some  days  they  were  driven  hither  and  thither 
by  unfavourable  winds,  until,  without  much  warn- 
ing, a  most  furious  storm  arose  in  the  south-west. 
Towards  evening  all  sails  but  the  mizzen  topsail 
were  struck,  and  even  this  was  shortly  blown  into 
shreds  by  the  gale.  The  sky  was  obscured  by 
angry  -  looking  black  clouds,  the  rain  poured  in 
torrents,  the  fury  of  the  storm  increased  from  hour 
to  hour,  and  the  waves  rolled  "  tower-high."  The 
ship  sprung  a  leak  and  one  of  the  trucks  was 
carried  away  by  the  wind,  which  was  considered  a 
bad  omen  by  the  sailor?. 

At  last,  on  the  fourth  day,  the  sea  became  less 
agitated  and  a  dead  calm  followed  the  storm.  On 
the  following  day  the  atmosphere  got  clearer,  and 
they  found  themselves  in  the  thirty-third  degree 
of  northern  latitude.  "  Shortly  thereafter  "  land 
was  discovered,  and  as  they  thought  they  were 
near  Nangasaki  (which  lies  on  the  other  side  of 
Nipon),  "  the  green  flag  "  was  hoisted,  as  they  were 
anxious  to  pass  themselves  off  as  Dutchmen.  The 
same  evening  they  came  to  an  anchor  in  forty 
fathoms  of  water  close  to  the  shore,  on  which  many 
bonfires  were  burning. 

The  next  morning,  before  dawn,  Stepanov, 
Wynbladt,  and  eight  others  manned  a  boat  and 
went  on  shore  to  explore  the  coast  in  search  of  an 
anchorage  and  to  fetch  fresh  water.  They  were 
soon  discovered  by  the  light  of  the  fires  and  sur- 
rounded by  crowds  of  Japanese.  This  event  is  said 
to  have  taken  place  on  the  day  before  July  10. 
Stepanov,  therefore,  agrees  fairly  well  in  this  date 
with  Ryumin,  though,  according  to  the  author  of 
the  '  Memoirs,'  they  did  not  reach  Japan  till 
July  28 — that  is,  twenty  days  later.  The  date  was 
evidently  falsified  by  Benyowszky  in  order  to  gain 
time  for  his  wholly  fictitious  excursions  to  Bering's 
Straits,  the  Aleutian  Isles,  Alaska,  Kodiak,  and 
the  fabulous  Liquor  Island. 

As  regards  Benyowszky's  landfall,  I  believe  he 
is  right  in  stating  that  he  first  touched  land  in 
Japan  at  the  island  of  Saikokn  (spelt  Xicoco  on  old 
maps),  somewhere  on  the  east  coast  in  the  province  of 
Kotshi  (Toza),  or  perhaps  Awa  ;  but  his  tough  yarn 
about  his  reception  by  and  conferences  with  the 
"  Ulikamhy  or  king  "  is  utterly  untrue.  *  Avowedly 
quoting  from  a  report  of  Wynbladt,  Benyowszky 
states  that  the  Japanese  "  made  a  sign  by  placing 
each  his  left  band  on  his  breast "  and  "  wished 
them  to  go  on  shore,"  and  that  our  voyagers  were 
conducted  with  great  ceremony  to  "  an  extensive 
hall  built  on  columns,"  where  they  informed  "a 


*  A  very  suspicious  element  in  Benyowszky's  account 
of  big  visit  to  Japan  is,  that  hia  Japanese  pronounce  a 
great  many  words  containing  the  letter  /,  as  if  they  were 
full-blooded  Chinese. 
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great  man  seated  on  a  sofa "  that  they  were  not 
Hollanders. 

But,  according  to  Stepanov's  version,  the 
Japanese,  though  they  were  very  polite  to  our 
voyagers  and  supplied  them  with  plenty  of  fresh 
water,  rice,  and  salt,  would  not  allow  them  to  land, 
but  passed  their  hands  across  their  throats,  thereby 
wishing  to  intimate  to  their  unbidden  guests  that 
they,  one  and  all,  hosts  and  guests,  would  have  their 
throats  cut  if  they  allowed  them  to  come  on  shore  ; 
and  on  our  explorers  respresenting  themselves  to  be 
Hollanders  they  were  told  to  sail  further  north,  which 
they  accordingly  did  on  the  very  same  day.  This 
is  also  Ryumin's  version,  and  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  little  we  know  of  Japanese  history,  from 
the  expulsion  of  all  foreigners  excepting  Hollanders 
and,  I  believe,  Chinese,  in  1641,  to  the  arrival  off 
Uraga  of  a  squadron  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  under  Commodore  Perry,  in  July,  1853.* 

Proceeding  northwards — continues  Ryumin — the 
St.  Peter  found  another  harbour  the  same  day,  and 
on  approaching  it  was  met  by  two  Japanese  boats, 
one  of  them  having  a  native  official  on  board.  Soon 
three  more  boats  joined  them,  and,  by  the  official's 
order,  the  Russian  galliot  was  towed  into  the  har- 
bour. Stepanov  adds  that  the  St.  Peter  had  to  be 
taken  in  tow  as  she  was  becalmed  outside  the  har- 
bour. According  to  Ryumin  this  happened  on 
July  8,  but  Stepanov  says  they  reached  that  har- 
bour on  the  10th,  two  days  later. 

Ryumin  says  they  were  told  that  the  harbour 
was  not  far  from  and  on  the  same  island  as  Meaco 
(now  Kioto),  the  old  Japanese  capital  and  the 
residence  of  the  Dairo,  the  chief  spiritual  authority 
in  the  land.  His  editor,  Berg,  adds  a  note  that 
thirty-two  years  before  the  visit  of  the  St.  Peter 
Lieut.  Walton  had  anchored  in  the  same  place. 
Nangasaki — Ryumin  tells  us — was  on  another 
smaller  island  than  that  on  which  they  were  stay- 
ing, some  forty  versts  (twenty-six  English  miles) 
or  more  away  from  their  island.  We  have,  there- 
fore, no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  second  place 
where  they  landed  in  Japan  as  Osaka.  Thunberg 
passed  through  both  places,  Osaka  and  Meaco,  in 


Cf.,  e.g.,  the  lately  published  'History  of  Japan' 
in  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  Series,  or  that  by  P.  O. 
Adams,  published  in  London  in  1874.  In  both  books 
the  events  for  the  two  hundred  years  prior  to  the  arrival 
of  Perry's  squadron  are  slurred  over  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  only  foreigners  that  were  allowed  to  enter  Japan 
during  this  period  were  the  Hollanders  and  Chinese. 
Consequently  whenever  a  Dutch  vessel  arrived  in  the 
country  a  muster  roll  was  handed  to  the  native  officials 
without  the  birthplace  of  any  of  the  ship's  company 
being  marked  in  the  "  list,  as  they  were  all  supposed  to 
be  Dutchmen,  although  many  of  them  were  Swedes, 
Danes,  Germans,  Portuguese,  and  Spaniards  "  (Thunberg, 
vol.  iii.  p.  12  of  the  third  edition).  The  only  place  in 
the  country  where  even  Dutchmen  were  allowed  to 
reside  was  the  small  artificial  island  Desima,  facing  the 
town  of  Nangasaki.  The  Chinese  had  another  small 
island  alluted  to  them. 


1776,  on  his  way  to  the  emperor's  court  at  Yeddo, 
and  has  left  us  descriptions  of  both  of  them. 

On  July  9 — so  continues  Ryumin  the  narrative- 
— "our  leader"  tried  to  land,  but  was  obliged  to 
desist  from  so  doing  owing  to  the  hostile  feeling 
displayed  by  the  inhabitants.  So  after  taking  in 
more  provisions  and  fresh  water  the  St.  Peter  made 
preparation  for  leaving  these  inhospitable  shores. 
The  Japanese,  however,  on  noticing  the  Russians' 
intention  of  leaving,  tried  to  induce  them  to  stay 
longer  ;  and  when,  in  spite  of  all  their  entreaties, 
the  galliot  weighed  her  anchors  on  July  1 2,  they 
clung  to  her  cables  and  forcibly  endeavoured  to 
prevent  her  departure.  A  well-aimed  shot,  how- 
ever, fired  among  them  from  one  of  the  ship's  guns 
made  them  relinquish  their  hold.  In  their  fright 
they  fell  on  their  faces  in  the  boats,  and  on  recover- 
ing from  the  shock  hurriedly  rowed  back  to  shore. 
Our  diarist  was  told  subsequently  at  Macao  t" 
probably  the  Japanese  were  only  waiting  for  in 
structions  from  headquarters  to  put  to  death  t" 
whole  of  the  ship's  company  and  to  burn  the  shi 
as  was  their  custom  to  do  whenever  foreign  shi 
infringed  the  regulation  excluding  all  foreigne: 
from  their  country. 

Stepanov,  again,  does  not  give  us  any  clue  towards 
identifying  the  place,  but  also  mentions  the  un- 
friendly behaviour  of  the  Japanese  and  their  refusal 
of  allowing  our  party  to  land. 

As  regards  the  name  "  Usilpatchdr" — given  to 
the  gulf  in  question  by  Benyowszky — I  find  it  is 
written  "  Usilpate'har  "  in  his  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum.    And  since  he  spells  all  his  proper  names 
according  to  the  rules  of  Hungarian  phonetics,  it 
should  be  pronounced  "  Ushilpate'ba'r."  The  reader 
will  at  once  discover  that  the  name  is  of  Benyow- 
szky's  invention,  and  merely  a  corruption  of  Schilt- 
pads  Eylanden  (i.  e.,  Turtle  Island),  shown  on  ol 
Dutch  maps,  which  he  distorted  in  the  same  wa 
as  probably  the  name  of  Liqueyo  (now  Riu  Kiu 
Islands  into  Liquor.     Dr.  Kavamura,  a  Japanes 
savant  of  the  Guimet  Museum  in  Paris,  whom  Di 
Janko*   consulted  on  the  matter,  gave  it   as  hi 
opinion  that  Uzilpatkar  was  not  a  Japanese  name 
but  might  be  a  compound  word,  half  Japanese  ha! 
Ainu.     But  granting  this,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup 
pose  that  the  Ainu  would  have  given  the  gulf 
name  that  they  could  pronounce,  and  if  not  th 
Japanese  would  certainly  have  modified  it  in  sue 
a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  pronounce  and  write  i 
down,  which  I  maintain    they  cannot  do  witl 
their  present  syllabary.*  L.  L.  K. 

(To  be  continued.) 


*  The  reader  can  satisfy  himself  on  this  point  b 
looking    into  any  Japanese    grammar — as,  e.g.,  Tatu 
Baba's.  As  regards  the  language  of  the  Ainu,  an  Austria 
savant,    Pfizraaier,    published    three    papers    entitlec 
'  Ueber  den  Bau  der  Aino-Sprache '  in  1851,  '  Ueber  die 
Aino  Sprache'  in  1852,  and  '  Vocabularium  der  Aino 
Sprache '  in  1854,  in  the  publications  of  the  Vienna 
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RECORD  KEEPING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.  —  The 
following  note,  by  the  reporter,  is  appended  to  the 
case  of  Cromwell  v.  City  of  Pittsburgh,  decided  in 
1853,  as  reported  in  the  sixth  volume  of  'Federal 
Cases,'  published  by  the  West  Publishing  Com- 
pany, of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  in  1894  :  — 

"  The  evidence  given  in  the  case  presents,  somewhat 
vividly,  the  manner  in  which  records  are  occasionally 
kept  in  Pennsylvania." 

And,  after  giving  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
in  the  case,  the  note  proceeds  : — 

"  Lest  our  English  brethren  should  suppose  that  the 
carelessness  of  judicial  records  is  confined  to  America, 
let  me  mention,  for  their  benefit,  that  the  same  negli- 
gence prevails  among  themselves.  In  a  summer  ramble 
in  1850  through  the  interior  of  England,  I  accompanied 
a  relative,  eminent  for  his  tastes  and  pursuits  in  archi- 
tecture, through  the  upper  parts  of  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre,  at  Oxford.  On  our  way  through  the  lofts  to 
examine  the  joists  and  beams  of  its  curious  cupola,  my 
eye  was  caught  by  baskets  of  records  placed  about  the 
floor;  which  I  ascertained  from  the  guide  were  records 
of  some  kind  from  the  English  courts.  The  City  Library, 
at  Philadelphia,  contains  two  huge  volumes  of  original 
papers,  communications  from  the  Privy  Council  and 
warrants  from  the  king  himself  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland, — many  of  these  last  apparently  connected, 
not  remotely,  with  the  titles  of  landed  estates  in  Ireland ; 
and  I  am,  myself,  the  owner  of  an  original  record  of  the 
English  Chancery,  sold  with  a  great  number  of  similar 
things,  at  auction,  in  Philadelphia,  for  a  few  cents,  and 
valued  only  as  containing  a  noble  illustration  alike  of 
Lord  Hardwicke's  well-known  autograph  and  of  his  in- 
telligence and  decision  in  Chancery  decrees." 

TRISTIS. 

*  YOUNG  LOCHINVAR.' — It  is  not  given  to  every 
candidate  for  popular  favour  to  produce  something 
absolutely  new.  There  is  a  tendency  to  run  in  the 
old  grooves,  and  one  generation  is  prone  to  repro- 
duce another  under  the  changed  aspect  of  its  own 
variations.  After  the  unexpected  has  happened, 
it  is  liable  to  be  found  out,  and  to  be  set  aside  as 
the  only  result  that  could  have  been  possible  had 
all  the  circumstances  been  adequately  perceived. 
A  new  volume,  entitled  '  Gems  from  Scott's  Poems,' 
has  ignored  routine  and  risen  to  an  unusual  plane 
of  independent  originality.  To  look  into  its  early 
pages  is  to  have  an  experience  as  unique  as  that  ol 
the  favoured  mortal  who  once  "  saw  Shelley  plain ' 
and  was  privileged  to  converse  with  that  eccentric 
bard. 

The  title-page  of  this  work  bears  that  it  is  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  J.  Finnimore,  edited  by  Mr.  Edric 
Vredenburg,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Rapbae 
Tuck  &  Sons,  of  London,  Paris,  and  New  York. 
As  the  illustrator  is  mentioned  first  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  volume,  his  work  is  evidently  regarded 
as  the  main  attraction  for  a  generation  that  likes 


Academy  of  Sciences.  He  also  read  a  paper  on  '  Geo 
graphical  Names  in  Japan '  in  1876.  My  Japanese 
friends  inform  rae  that  the  natives  about  Nangasaki  am 
Osaka  cannot  pronounce  the  letter  I — no  more  than  a 
thoroughbred  Chinese  could  utter  an  r. 


is    literature    tricked    out    with    pictures.    Mr. 
"innimore  quickly  gives  his  following  a  taste  of 
lis  quality,  for  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  book 
e    finds  a  charming  opportunity  in   illustrating 
Young  Lochinvar,'  which  is  offered  as  the  first 
;gem."    Chronological  order  is,  of  course,  a  con- 
sideration that  must  not  be  allowed  to  disturb  the 
mental    poise   that    determines    the  selection  of 
'gems."     So  'Young  Lochinvar,'  in  defiance  of 
irifles,  comes  first  with  its  bright  romantic  theme. 
VIr.  Finnimore  chooses  for  his  picture  the  couplet 
describing  the  crisis  of  the  narrative  : — 

So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung  ! — 

and  he  portrays  a  stately  steed  and  two  handsome 
young  people.  Neither  he  nor  his  editor,  how- 
ver,  appears  to  have  studied  the  language  of  the 
aoem  so  as  to  grasp  its  exact  meaning.  The  lady 
:i;is  just  been  placed  on  horseback,  and  the  lover 
is  in  act  to  spring ;  but  she  is  seated  against  the 
arched  neck  of  the  charger  and  looking  back- 
wards, while  the  hero  is  to  be  before  her  in  the 
sense  of  being  between  her  and  the  tail.  That  is 
a  novel  interpretation  of  the  passage,  and  when  it 
is  added  that  Lochinvar  is  dressed  in  Highland 
costume  it  will  surely  be  granted  that  such  a  wild 
canter  over  "bank,  bush,  and  scaur"  as  would 
result  from  this  anomalous  combination  of  forces 
would  have  startled  even  Scott's  cavalier  fancy  at 
its  very  wildest  In  the  light  of  this  escapade, 
'  John  Gil  pin,'  '  Mazeppa,'  and  'The  Headless 
Horseman'  are  comparatively  tame.  It  .is  very 
amusing  to  find  the  conception  outsiders  have  of 
Scotsmen's  possibilities.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 

REV.  GEORGE  PIGGOTT.  —  The  Rev.  George 
Piggott,  rector  (1728-1736)  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Michael,  Marblehead,  Mass.,  made  in  1730  what 
proved  to  be  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  regain  a 
right  to  the  baronies  of  Morley  and  Monteagle,  to 
which  he  was  an  heir.  Letters  of  administration 
on  the  estate  of  the  Rev.  George  Piggott,  clerk, 
late  chaplain  in  the  regiment  of  Marines  under  the 
command  of  the  Hon.  Col.  John  Wynyard,  at 
Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies,  were  granted  June  30, 
1743,  to  the  Rev.  George  Piggott,  clerk,  son  and 
lawful  attorney  of  Sarah  Piggott,  widow,  then 
residing  at  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England, 
the  relict  of  the  said  deceased  (P.C.C.  Administra- 
tion Act  Book,  1743).  I  should  be  pleased  to 
receive  a  note  of  Mr.  Piggott's  parentage. 

DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

SIR  JOHN  MASON. — The  account  of  the  parent- 
age of  this  famous  statesman  given  in  the  chronicle 
of  Francis  Little  appears  to  be  rendered  extremely 
doubtful  by  recent  inquiries. 

1.  College  of  Arms. — Visitation  of  Hants,  C.  19, 
p.  47,  1622-4,  contains:  "Pedigree  of  Mason, 
quarterly  arms,  the  two-headed  lion  in  first 
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quarter — Sir  John  Mason  member  of  this  family, 
crest  a  mermaid."  Genealogical  Collections,  Phil- 
pot,  18  Hants,  p.  50b  :  "Pedigree  of  six  genera- 
tions. Of  this  family  was  Sir  John  Mason,  Knt., 
Privy  Councillor."  1, 81,  p.  17  :  "  Sir  John  Mason, 
Knt.,  descended  of  the  families  of  Langston  and 
Radley,  Privy  Councillor  to  Henry  VIII."  Vin- 
cent's Collections,  130,  100  Hants  :  "  five  genera- 
tions of  Mason.  Sir  John  Mason,  P.O.,  of  this 
family." 

2.  British  Museum.— Harl.  MS.  1092,  ff.  121b- 
125,   pedigree  of  Mason  from  the    Conquest   to 
Thomas,  Mayor  of  Southampton,   1632,  twenty- 
three  generations,  gives  Kobert  Mason,  "Serjent 
of  the  Lawe,"  as  the  father  of  Sir  John,  "who, 
having  no  issue,  made  his  cousin  his  heir,  whose 
name  was  Robert  Mason  of  Petersfield." 

3.  Monuments  of  this  family,  and  one  to  Sir 
John  (lay  Dean  of  Winchester)  showing  the  same 
arms,  exist  in  the  cathedral,  and  his  arms  are  also 
depicted  in  Cott.  MS.  Claud.,  C.  iii.  fol.  157b,  and 
on  the  original  portrait  at  Abingdon,  inscribed 
"Johannes  Masonus,  Eques  Auratus,  Gnlielmns 
Bostock  hanc  tabulam  posuit,  1607,"  engraved  in 
the  English  Illustrated  Magazine,  May,  1 889. 

4.  The  account  of  Francis  Little  seems  intrin- 
sically improbable.     "His  father  was  a  cowherd 
of  this  town.     His  mother  was  sister  to  a  monk  of 
the  monastery."     Here  three  persons  are  men- 
tioned, bat  no  name.     If  the  chronicler  knew  the 
names,  why  did  he  not  give  them  ?  If  not,  he  would 
appear  to  know  little  of  the  matter.     Little  gives 
the  date  of  Sir  John's  birth  as  1503,  and  wrote  in 
1627. 

I  should  be  glad  to  communicate  and  co-operate 
with  any  one  desirous  of  pursuing  the  inquiry, 
and  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  the  writer  of  the 
article  on  Sir  John  Mason  in  the  '  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography '  now  considers  the  current 
account  open  to  question,  and  the  whole  subject 
as  requiring  investigation. 

Desiderata. — Enrolment  of  the  appointment  of 
Robert  Mason  as  Serjeant-at-Law  in  the  original 
records.  Will  of  said  Robert  Mason.  Search  in 
Petersfield  parish  registers. 

NATHANIEL  H.  MASON. 

30,  Woodberry  Grove,  Finebury  Park,  N. 

'THE  SYNAGOGUE,'  by  Christopher  Harvey. — 
The  first  edition  of  this  book  bears  the  date  1640. 
My  copy— apparently  in  contemporary  vellum 
binding— is  bound  up  with  the  fifth  edition  of 
Herbert's  'Temple'  (1638).  Mr.  Sidney  L.  Lee, 
in  the  'Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  says 
that  it  was  first  appended  to  the  sixth  edition 
(1641),  but  of  course  it  is  sometimes  found  bound 
up  with  both  editions. 

I  likewise  have  a  copy  of  the  third  edition  of 
'The  Synagogue'  (1657),  annexed  to  the  eighth 
edition  of  '  The  Temple '  (1660)— also  in  contem- 


porary calf  binding  (Joseph  Crawhall's  copy,  with 
autograph).  This  contains  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
eight  additional  poems,  including  the  familiar 
verses  on  '  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,'  quoted 
by  Walton  in  the  second  edition  and  onwards  of 
'  The  Complete  Angler,'  and  the  commendatory 
verses  by  Iz[aak]  Wa[lton],  I.  L.,  A.  S.,  and 
R.  Lfangford]. 

Sir  Harris  Nicolas  in  his  '  Life  of  Izaak  Walton' 
(1836)  and  later  Mr.  R.  H.  Shepherd  in  '  Walton- 
iana'(1878)  both  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing 
that  these  verses  of  Izaak's  first  appeared  in  the 
fourth  edition,  which  was,  I  may  add,  the  last 
edition  published  during  the  author's  lifetime. 
C.  ELKIN  MATHEWS. 

1,  Blenheim  Road,  Bedford  Park,  W. 

GLOVER'S  '  HISTORY  OF  DERBYSHIRE.'— It  may 
save  some  fellow-searcher's  time  to  note  that  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  records  that  only  part  i. 
of  vol.  i.  and  part  i.  of  vol.  ii.  were  ever  published. 
Is  there  no  bookseller  in  Derby  enterprising  enough 
to  get  this  valuable  book  completed  ?  Vol.  ii. 
part  i.  consists  of  parochial  history,  arranged  alpha- 
betically, from  Abney  to  Derby.  T.  WILSON. 

LIBRARY  OF  ADAM  SMITH. — There  has  lately 
been  published  '  A  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of 
Adam  Smith,'  by  James  Bonar.  I  have  one  book 
which  has  his  book-plate,  his  name  in  small  capitals 
within  four  lines :  '  The  Life  of  Pythagoras,'  by 
lamblichus,  and  two  other  lives,  4to.,  Amstel.,  1707. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

LOCAL  CHRISTIAN  NAMES. — In  making  in- 
quiries regarding  the  pronunciation  of  surnames  in 
this  village  I  came  across  several  curious  Christian 
names,  and  further  inquiry  enables  me  to  furnish 
an  interesting  list.  Let  it  be  first  premised  that  in 
many  cases  the  parents  who  bestowed  the  names, 
and  sometimes  the  persons  themselves,  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  that  all  belong  to  the  very 
poorest  class  of  agricultural  labourer  in  this  and 
two  adjoining  villagps,  and  the  incongruity  then 
becomes  striking.  Taking  classical  names  first,  I 
find  Aurora  (abbreviated  naturally  to  "  Roarer  "), 
Cupid,  Venus,  and  Nympha,  to  which  may,  per- 
haps, be  added  Senior.  Of  strictly  historical 
names  I  can  only  find  one,  Percy  Hotspur. 
Biblical  and  Scriptural  names  are  the  commonest, 
as  might  be  expected,  though  some  of  them  are 
strikingly  uncommon,  and  comprise  Lazirus, 
Ezekiel,  Jeremiah,  Naomi,  Enoch,  Amos,  Z  ichariah, 
Tabitha,  Easter,  Septuagesima (contracted  to  Septa, 
and  not  to  Jessie,  as  would  seem  natural),  Em- 
manuel, Abigail,  Leah,  Theophilus,  Deborah, 
Barzillai,  Drusilla,  Ezra,  and  Verily.  A  story 
attaches  to  this  last  name  which,  for  fear  it  should 
not  be  true,  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  verify.  An 
old  woman  had  christened  her  daughter  Verily,  and 
when  the  daughter  herself  became  a  mother  she 
christened  her  child  Verily  Verily,  to  avoid  con- 
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fusion.  Whether  true  or  not,  the  story  is  im- 
plicitly believed  by  the  members  of  an  educated 
family.  To  the  above  must  be  added  Thirza,  a 
variation  of  Tirzah. 

Of  names  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  classify 
the  following  are  interesting:  Britannia,  Azrael, 
Lacreille  (pronounced  Lackrel),  Altona,  Alvina, 
Avis,  Leoni,  Stella,  Sabina,  Evangeline,  Algernon, 
Amanda,  Decima,  and  Alonzo.  Altona,  by  the 
way,  is  a  boy.  I  will  only  add  that  the  school- 
mistress's surname  is  Yellow. 

HOLCOMBE  INGLEBY. 

Heacham  Hall,  Norfolk. 


<giuri.es. 

We  must  request  correspondent*  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

"DiLLiORONT."— At  the  coronation  of  Charles 
II.  in  1662,  according  to  Blount's  'Law  Dic- 
tionary,' s.  v,  "  Service," 

"  Thomas  Leigh  Esquere  brought  up  to  the  King's 
Table  a  Mess  of  Pottage  called  Dilligront,  which  Service 
had  been  adjudged  to  him  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  in 
right  of  the  Manner  of  Addington  in  Surrey;  whereupon 
the  Lord  High  Chamberlain  presented  him  to  the  King, 
who  accepted  the  Service,  and  afterwards  knighted  him. 
The  dilligront  was  also  presented  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  right  to  offer  it 
claimed  (and  no  doubt  allowed)  at  the  coronation 
of  George  III.,  and  probably  also  at  the  Queen's 
coronation.  Is  it  known  what  the  dilli-  means, 
or  of  what  ingredients  this  gront  (or  coarse  meal 
porridge)  is  made  1  The  "  pottagium  quod  vocatur 
dilligront"  is  said  to  appear  in  the  original  tenure, 
which  is  referred  to  ia  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 

[See  4*  S.  iii.  243,  373,  414.] 

'LiNEA  ANTIQUA.'— Will  any  one  who  has  or 
can  get  at  a  copy  of  this  work  kindly  copy  out 
for  me  the  stem  of  the  Mac  Gauran  or  McGovern 
sept  as  therein  given?  The  late  Sir  Bernard 
Burke  informed  me  that  such  information  existed 
in  that  work  ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  lay 
my  hand  on  a  copy.  (Rev.)  J.  B.  McGovERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  Chorlton-on-Medlock. 

THOMAS  MORTON.  —  He  was  Archdeacon  of 
Canterbury  and  Provost  of  Wingbam  College. 
What  relation  to  Archbishop  John  Morton' 
Nothing  in  '  D.  N.  B.'  or  FOBS.  Any  particulars 
very  acceptable.  ARTHUR  HUSSEY. 

Wingham,  near  Dover. 

POLLARD  OF  LEEDS. — Several  families  of  this 
name  resided  in  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire 
One  family  for  two  to  three  centuries  buried  ii 
Leeds  Parish  Church.  Wanted,  the  crest  and  coat 


of  arms  of  this  family.     Can  any  one  suggest  how 
o  go  about  it  ?    Present  survivors  have  lost  tracer. 
DUt  have  genealogy  complete.       E.  BRADFORD. 
[A  plantation  near  Chapel  Allerton,  Leeds,  has  long  : 

been  known  as  Pollard's  Wood.] 

DIBDIN'S  SONGS.—  In  what  year  was  'The  Sailors 
Journal  '  first  printed,  "  'Twas  post  meridian  fcftifr 
past  four"?  I  suppose  the  date  is  given  in 
Sogarth's  edition  ;  but  I  have  not  the  book  at 
hand.  J*TDEB- 

WILLIAM  THURSBY  was  appointed  a  trustee  of 
Dr.  Busby's  will,  dated  July  10,  1693.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  any  information  concerning  him. 
Dr.  Smalridge  was  appointed  a  trustee  in  his  place 
on  Feb.  14,  1701.  G-  F-  R-  B' 


REDFERN  AND  LEMON.—  Information  Y^f  as 
to  arms,  crest,  and  motto  of  the  families  of  Redfern 
and  Lemon.  »•  D-  FBBRE' 

KNIGHTS  OF  ST.  GREGORY.—  Two  living  Eng- 
lishmen are  Knights  of  St.  Gregory.  This  is  an 
order  conferred  by  the  Pope.  Can  any  one  inform 
me  when  it  was  instituted,  and  where  there  is  to 
be  seen  a  list  of  the  present  and  former  knights 
of  the  order  ?  Is  it  confined  to  British  subjects  ; 
or  is  it  conferred  on  eminent  men  of  other 
nationalities  ? 

SHANKTON,  OTHERWISE  SHANGTON,  co  LEI- 
CESTER.-Which  is  the  more  correct  ?  The  former 
seems  to  have  been  the  invariable  spelling  in  tt 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  latter 
mav  have  been  due  to  the  neighbouring  villages, 
the  Langtons.  HENRY  ISHAM  LONGDBN. 

Shangton  Rectory,  Leicester. 

DUTCH  LANGUAGE.—  As  many  of  your  readers 
are  acquainted  with  the  Dutch  language,  I  shall 
take  it  as  a  favour  if  any  one  can  suggest  any 
addition  or  correction  to  the  following  list  which 
I  have  compiled  of  Dutch  names  of  coins.  I  am 
extremely  anxious  to  get  this  accurate  m  every 
detail.  It  will  be  perceived  that  some  of  the  terms 
belong  to  the  domain  of  slang  :  1  cent  is  called 
spie;  5  cents,  stuiver;  10  cents,  dubbeUje;^ 
cents,  stooter;  25  cents,  kwartje  maffie,  *&£} 
30  cents,  schelling  ;  100  cents,  gulden,  pop,  voor- 
wiekr;  150  cent",  daalder  ;  250  cents,  achter- 
wider,  patagon,rijksdaalder.j^ 


LAY  BISHOP  OF  DALE.-The  Earls  Stanhope, 
donors  of  Dale  Abbey,  formerly  styled  ^^ 
lay  bishops  thereof.  What  authority  had  they  fc 
Ms?  Can  further  instances  be  cited  in  the  case 
of  a  donative  or  other?  I  have  applied  to  the 
present  (?)  de  jure  lay  bishop,  but  ^  cannot  as  ist 
me.  Some  years  ago  a  correspondent,  signing 
himself  DALE,  inserted  a  query  upon  the  same 
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subject.      His   inquiry  received   one   reply,   but 
utterly  wide  of  the  mark. 

C.    E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
Eden  Bridge. 

PATRON  SAINTS  OF  CHURCHES. — Is  there  any 
work  on  this  subject  ?  No  doubt  in  olden  times 
pious  founders  often  gave  names  of  favourite  saints 
to  churches,  and  so  Norman  barons  perhaps  intro- 
duced such  saints  as  Remigius,  Wandragesilus, 
and  Winwaloe.  Here  in  Norfolk  churches  dedi- 
cated to  All  Saints  greatly  preponderate.  Was  this 
inclusiveness  regarded  as  heightening  the  sanctity 
of  the  churches  so  dedicated  ?  St.  Paul  seems  to 
have  been  in  little  favour,  Peter  was  naturally 
much  to  the  fore,  and  many  churches  were  dedi- 
cated to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

"THE  PEAR  OF  AIRTH  CASTLE." — A  curious 
relic,  called  "  the  Pear  of  Airth  Castle,"  is  in  the 
possession  of  a  lady  who  is  heiress  of  line  of  the 
Braces,  Elphinstones,  and  Dundases  of  Airth ;  it 
is  a  pear  in  a  mummified  state,  extremely  hard, 
with  a  piece  like  a  bite  out  of  one  side.  The  tradi- 
tion in  the  family  was  that  if  any  person  took  a 
bite  out  of  the  pear,  the  estate  would  pass  away 
from  the  family.  Shortly  before  the  rising  in  1715 
a  lady  of  the  family,  who  Eve-like  could  not  resist 
the  forbidden  thing,  took  a  bite  out  of  the  pear, 
and  the  Dandas  family,  to  whom  the  estate  had 
descended  in  the  female  line,  having  been  involved 
in  the  troubles  of  1715,  and  heavily  mulcted,  were 
obliged  to  sell  the  property  in  1717,  thus  fulfilling 
the  ancient  prophecy.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  any  similar  relics  exist  in  old  Scottish 
families.  W.  B.  A. 

GENEALOGICAL. — Will  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents give  me  the  genealogy,  male  and  female,  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  from  Antoine  de  Bourbon, 
Comte  de  Vendome,  to  Robert,  Comte  de  Cler- 
mont,  son  of  Louis  IX.  ?  Will  they  also  tell  me 
whom  Charles,  Comte  de  Valois,  third  son  of  Philip 
III.,  married?  I  cannot  get  the  necessary  books 
of  reference  here.  ENQUIRER. 

Victoria,  B.C. 

CHANNERS.— Was  the  name  Channers  known  in 
England  or  France  a  century  or  two  ago  ?  I  am 
led  to  this  question  in  an  odd  way.  A  New  York 
Huguenot  has  a  silver  cup  (3j  by  2k  inches),  which, 
according  to  an  inveterate  family  tradition,  was 
brought  to  Boston  about  1686  by  his  ancestor 
Andrew  Sigourney.  This  Sigourney  had  fled 
from  La  Rochelle  in  1680,  and  lived  some  years 
in  London.  One  would  like  to  confirm — or,  alas  ! 
to  confute— the  tradition.  The  word  Channers, 
doubtless  the  maker's  name,  is  stamped  on  the  cup. 
If  a  silversmith  of  that  name  can  be  shown  to 
have  flourished  in  England  or  France  two  centuries 
ago,  the  family  story  will  encounter  few  sceptics. 


Are  any  other  silver  articles  known  with  the 
legend  Channers  ?  Answers  addressed  to  my 
residence  will  reach  me  much  more  promptly  than 
if  they  wait  for  their  turn  in  the  columns  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  U.S. 

TOADS. — Wandering  lately  among  the  ruins  of 
Hadrian's  summer  palace,  I  happened  to  inquire 
after  the  huge  toads  which  inhabit  there.  The 
custodian  declared  them  to  be  good  -  natured 
(d'  indole  dolce),  and  quite  harmless  excepting 
"  when  the  sun  enters  the  sign  of  the  Lion  "  (t. «., 
August),  when  the  bite  is  mortale.  Further  ques- 
tioned, he  rejoined,  "  They  bite  at  no  other 
season."  Can  any  reader  supply  me  with  the 
correct  designation  of  this  species  ? 

ST.  GLAIR  BADDELET. 

Salerno. 

A  LYONS  BIBLE  OF  1520.— I  had  the  honour, 
about  two  years  ago,  to  present  to  the  library  of 
the  Sorbonne,  at  Paris,  a  black-letter  Latin  Bible, 
in  two  volumes,  with  the  commentaries  of  Nicolas 
de  Lyra,  of  Brabant ;  of  Paul,  the  Spanish  Bishop 
of  Burgos ;  and  Mathew  Thoring,  the  Saxon ; 
printed  by  James  or  Jacob  Mareschal,  at  Lyon,  on 
October  26th,  1520.  M.  Emile  Chatelain,  the 
learned  editor  of  the,  .Revue  des  Bibliotheques,  and 
secretary  of  the  Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes 
Etudes,  said  that  this  old  Bible  was  not  men- 
tioned in  Brunei's  'Bibliography.'  Is  it  described 
in  any  other  bibliography  ?  What  other  libraries 
have  it  ?  PALAMEDES. 

"FAMILY  OF  LOVE." — Where  can  I  obtain 
more  particulars  respecting  this  sect  than  are  given 
in  Evelyn's  'Diary'  ?  PAUL  BIERLEY. 

THE  ICONOCLASM  OF  JOHN  SHAKSPEARE. — In 
the  Contemporary  Review  for  January  Prof.  Hales 
writes  : — 

"  That  the  elder  Shakespeare  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce a  corps  dramatic  into  Stratford  is  all  the  more 
noticed  because  that  same  gentleman  had  been  a  year 
before  fined— in  1564,  the  year  of  his  famous  son's  birth 
— for  defacing  an  image  in  chapel." 

Is  this  a  new  discovery?  I  do  not  find  it  in 
Halliwell-Phillipps's  'Outlines,'  or  in  any  of  the 
Shakspearian  biographies  I  possess. 

W.  A.  HENDERSON. 

GOOD  FRIDAY  ASTRONOMY. — The  Roman 
Catholic  Times  of  Good  Friday,  April  12,  in  an 
article  by  L.  J.  Macnamara,  M.D.,  states  that  on 
this  day  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  planets  occupy, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  identical  position 
which  they  occupied  on  the  first  Good  Friday. 
But  the  date  given  to  that  day  is  not  mentioned. 
If  this  extraordinary  statement  is  correct,  doubtless 
MR.  LYNN  will  be  able  to  confirm  it. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 
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NAUTICAL  TERM. — I  should  be  glad  to  learn 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  italicized  words  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  Fort  St.  George  Official 
Records  of  1685  :  "  the  R'  Honble  Comp"  con- 
cernes  was  brought  back  [by  a  vessel  from  Achin" 
in  Rubarb  and  Benjamin  in  belly  and  foot."  The 
italics  are  my  own.  I  have,  of  course,  consulted 
the  '  N.  E.  D.,'  but  the  quotations  s.v.  "  Belly,' 
ii.  9,  do  not,  it  seems  to  me,  throw  light  on  the 
phrase.  Apparently  there  is  here  a  restriction  ol 
sense  to  some  particular  part  of  the  hold, 

ARTHUR  T.  PRINGLE. 

Cheltenham. 

WAITE  FAMILY. — Is  anything  known  of  one 
Waite,  who  is  alleged  to  have  earned  some  dis- 
tinction by  repairing  the  old  water-wheel  at 
London  Bridge,  probably  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  1  A  connexion  of  his,  of  whom 
my  uncle,  Mr.  F.  J.  Waite,  possesses  an  oil-colour 
portrait,  was  at  about  the  same  period  in  practice 
as  a  doctor  of  medicine  at  or  near  Beading,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  founded  the  Beading  Dispensary. 
He  fractured  his  skull  in  falling  down  a  flight  of 
steps  whilst  visiting  a  patient,  and  was  trepanned. 
Is  anything  further  known  of  him  ? 

J.  F.  McRAE. 

AVERT.— Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  if 
they  have  found  Avery  used  as  an  abbreviation  or 
alternative  for  Abraham  ?  In  working  out  a 
pedigree  I  am  almost  compelled  to  assume  that  in 
one  instance  Avery  and  Abraham  refer  to  the 
same  individual.  J.  J.  BRIGG. 

ANCIENT  WOODWORK.— Dr.  John  Samuel  Phone* 
read  a  paper  on  '  Ancient  Oaken  Figures  found  in 
England  in  reference  to  the  Antiquities  of  Brittany' 
before  the  British  Archaeological  Association  on 
May  18,  1881.  A  hope  is  expressed  in  the 
Journal  that  it  would  be  printed.  I  can  find  no 
trace  of  it  in  the  later  volumes.  Can  its  accom- 
plished author  or  any  one  else  refer  me  to  a  full 
account?  It  seems  a  pity  such  valuable  notes 
should  not  be  put  on  record. 

T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A. 

The  Groves,  Cheater. 

MORRIS  OF  BALLYBIGGAN  AND  CASTLE  MORRIS, 
CO.  KERRY. — What  were  the  arms  of  this  family  ? 
According  to  information  supplied  from  the  Ulster 
Office,  the  seal  on  the  will  of  Samuel  Morris  of 
Ballybiggan  (dated  Feb.  5, 1689,  proved  in  Dublin 
March  31,  1694)  was  a  saltire  engrailed,  on  an 
inescutcheon  a  cross.  Crest,  a  fleur-de-lys.  In 
Burke's  '  General  Armory '  I  find  two  families  of 
this  name  using  similar  arms,  though  blazoned 
differently,  viz.,  Morrice  or  Morris,  temp.  Henry 
VII.,  Ar.,  on  a  saltire  engr.  sable  an  escutcheon 
or  charged  with  a  cross  gules.  Crest,  a  lion  ram- 
pant or,  collared  gules,  holding  a  pellet ;  and 
Morris  (Wingfield  House,  Bath,  co.  Somerset, 


1770),  Sable,  a  saltire  engr.  argent,  on  an  in- 
escutcheon or  a  cross  gules.  Crest,  a  lion  rampant 
or.  I  have,  however,  the  impression  of  a  seal, 
used  probably  by  the  last  owner  of  Ballybiggan  of 
this  name,  Mr.  Samuel  Morris,  who  died  April  2, 
1838,  which  shows  a  saltire  engrailed,  with  an  in- 
escutcheon, in  the  base  of  which  are  two  crosslets  ; 
the  upper  half  is,  however,  unfortunately  obli- 
terated. Crest,  a  fleur-de-lys.  Motto,  "  Honnete 
al  Agreable."  Smith,  in  his  valuable  '  History  of 
Kerry,'  gives  along  account  of  this  family,  but  does 
not  mention  the  arms.  In  Burke's  *  General 
Armory'  for  1884  I  also  find  Morris  (Capt. 
Richard  Morris,  of  His  Majesty's  Regiment  of 
Guards  in  Ireland  ;  granted  by  St.  George,  Ulster, 
April  10,  1677),  Gules,  a  saltire  engr.  argent, 
gutte*e  de  sang.  Crest,  a  lion's  head  erased  ar., 
guttle  de  sang.  Motto,  "  Virtute  et  fortitudine." 
Who  was  this  Capt.  Richard  Morris  ?  In  1777 
the  head  of  the  Ballybiggan  family  was  a  Capt. 
Richard  Morris.  If  any  one  can  inform  me  what 
the  arms  of  this  family  were  I  shall  be  much 
obliged.  H. 


DAY'S  PSALTER. 
(8th  S.  vii.  147,  253.) 

I*  there  a  Psalter  with  the  date  1560  ?  If  there 
is,  was  it  printed  by  Day?  If  it  was,  was  it 
Archbishop  Parker's  translation  1  Neither  Cotton, 
Walton,  nor  Lowndes  mentions  any  Psalter  with 
the  definite  date  of  1560  ;  but  Cotton,  describing 
the  archbishop's  Psalter,  places  it  between  1561 
and  1563,  but  says  (in  the  Appendix)  that  it  was 
printed  "  about  1560."  MR.  COWAN  has,  I  sup- 
pose, seen  a  copy  of  some  1560  Psalter,  for  he  says 
it  "has  no  printer's  name,"  and  MR.  SPENCE 
takes  it  for  granted  ;  and  FATHER  BLAIR,  follow- 
ing Cotton,  I  suppose,  identifies  the  1560  book  as 
Archbishop  Parker's. 

I  venture,  nevertheless,  to  doubt  its  existence, 
though  Lilly  (following  Cotton  again)  marked  a 
Psalter,  which  I  bought  from  him  in  1860,  "  1560." 
It  had  belonged  at  one  time  to  Ben  Jonson,  and  is 
undoubtedly  the  archbishop's  translation,  having 
the  anagram  "  Mattheus  Parkerus"  in  the  prefatory 
verses  to  Psalm  cxix.  It  is  without  date,  and  was 
"Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Day,  dwelling 
over  Aldersgate  beneath  S.  Martins."  Walton 
*ives  an  accurate  description  of  the  book  from  his 
awn  copy,  suggesting  1537  as  a  conjectural  date, 
3ut  giving  no  reason,  any  more  than  Cotton  does 
For  his  guess  of  1560. 

Where  is  Day's  1561  Psalter  ?  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  neither  Walton,  Cotton,  nor 
[jowndes  mentions  it.  Walton  could  not  unless 
she  "  unique  "  copy  had  been  his  own.  It  is 
nteresting  to  know  that  Psalm  c.,  as  we  sing 
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it  to-day,  exists  in  that  book.     It  would  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  oar  knowledge  if  one  of  your 
readers  could  tell  us  if  that  version  made  an  earlier 
appearance.  Taking  my  book  as  the  edition  referrec 
to  by  MR.  SPENCE,  I  must  say,  apologizing  for  the 
contradiction,  that  its  version  of  that  Psalm  is  no 
the  least  like  the  familiar  version,  as  I  shall  pre 
sently  show. 

I  cannot  away  with  the  spelling  folck,  for  which 
I  think,  with  MR.  SPENCE  and  A.  T.  M.,  that  the 
printer  is  responsible ;  but  it  is  curious  that  folk 
and  flock  appear  in  apposition  in  the  Parker  ver- 
sion. Note  also  that  in  it  "  For  why "  has  no 
intrusive  point  of  interrogation.  Here  is  the 
Psalm,  pointed  for  chanting  : — 

0  joy  all  men  :  terrestrial!, 
Reioice  in  Ood  :  celestial!, 

1  byd  not  Jew  eg  :  especial), 

Bat  Jewes  and  Qreekes  :  in  generall. 

Serue  ye  thya  Lorde  :  heroicall, 

With  ioy  of  hart :  effectuall : 

Seke  ye  hya  sight  :  potential!, 

With  bymnea  of  myrth  :  moat  muaicall. 

Enow  ye  thya  Lorde  :  imperiall : 
As  God  us  made  :  original! : 
Not  we  our  selves :  he  us  doth  call, 
Hya  folke  as  flocke  :  kept  pastorall. 
Hya  gates  and  courtea  :  tread  usual!, 
Wyth  laudes  and  hymnes  :  poetical! : 
Oeue  thankee  to  bym  :  continual!, 
And  blesae  hia  name  :  moat  liberal!. 
For  why  thia  Lord  :  so  principal!, 
So  swete,  hya  grace  :  perpetual! : 
Hya  truth  of  word :  atand  ever  shall, 
With  hundreth  thankes :  thus  ende  we  all. 
I  hope  Parker's  divinity  was  better  than  his 
Poetry.  HENRY  H.  GIBBS. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  the  correspondents  who 
have  replied  to  my  queries,  and  specially  obliged  to 
those  who  have  corrected  my  mistake  in  speaking 
of  Day,  printer  only,  as  translator. 

One  correspondent,  A.  T.  M. ,  assumes  a  know- 
ledge which  he  evidently  does  not  possess.  "  One 
is  amazed,"  he  says, 

"  to  see  described  as  a  meaningless  tautology  the  linea  :— 
We  are  hia  Hock,  he  doth  us  feed, 

And  for  his  sheep  he  doth  us  take. 
Seldom  has  the  parallelism,  which  is  so  distinct  a  feature 
of  Hebrew  poetry,  been  more  happily  reproduced  in 
Scriptural  language." 

Those  who  do  not  know  Hebrew  will  be 
"amazed"  to  learn  that  in  this  case  there  was  no 
parallelism  to  reproduce,  that  the  two  lines  are  the 
rendering  of  (with  prefixes  and  suffixes)  no  more 
than  three  Hebrew  words  ! 

No  one  will  dispute  that  in  Scriptural  language 
the  people  of  God  are  often  called  his  "flock." 
The  question  is  not,  What  do  we  find  in  other 
passages  ?  but,  What  do  we  find  in  this  ?  The 
metrical  version  professes  to  be  a  translation  made 
directly  from  the  Hebrew  text.  No  man  with  the 


Hebrew  before  him  could  have  rendered  18JJ  "  his 
flock."  He  had  the  choice  of  two  synonymous 
renderings,  "his  people"  and  "his  folk."  He 
chose  the  latter  as  that  which  suited  his  line. 

R.  M.  SPENCE,  M.A. 
Manse  of  Arbutbnott,  N.6. 


DALRTMPLES,  EARLS  [OF  STAIR  (8th  S.  vii. 
301). — Illness,  unfortunately,  prevented  me  from 
correcting  in  time  an  obvious  blunder  which  crept 
into  my  note  on  this  family.  The  Dalrymple- 
E I  phi n stone  baronetcy  was  created  in  1828,  a 
hundred  and  thirty — not  thirty — years  after  that 
conferred  on  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  in  1698. 

OSWALD  HUNTER  BLAIR,  O.S.B, 

Fort  Augustus,  N.B. 

PAMELA  (8th  S.  vi.  468,[513  ;lvii.  37,  91,  194, 
256). — Those  interested  in  her  will  find  a  good 
deal  of  information  in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
Temple  Bar  for  February,  1884,  entitled  '  Pamela, 
Lady  Edward  Fitzgerald.'  The  article  was  written 
(though  it  was  not  published  for  three  years)  just 
after  the  remains  of  Pamela  were  brought  over 
from  Paris  and  conveyed  to  Thames  Ditton 
churchyard.  I  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
collecting  all  available  materials  for  the  article,  and 
found  many  interesting  details  in  Dr.  R.  R. 
Madden's  '  Lives  of  the  United  Irishmen,'  fourth 
series,  which  contains  a  biography  of  the  un- 
fortunate Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

fc^wKijg  0.  J.  HAMILTON. 

7,  Montague  Street. 

I  quite  agree  with  MR.  'ALGER  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  recently  announced  theory  that 
Pamela  (whose  natal  spot  is  said  to  have  been 
Newfoundland)  was  the  daughter  of  General  Roger 
Coghlan.  The  words  of  the  Evening  Telegraph 
are  : — 

"  He  distinguished  himself  for  great  personal  bravery 
off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  according  to  good 
authority  waa  the  father  of  the  famous  beauty  Pamela, 
wife  of  the  noble  patriot  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald." 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  in  November  last,  from  which  it  appears  that 
Coghlan's  military  career  began  with  the  Connaught 
Rangers  ;  that  he  served  in  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo, 
St.  Vincent's,  Leeward  Islands,  Gibraltar,  and 
Dundee,  and  was  stationed  at  Armagh  in  1814  and 
Gralway  in  1815.  There  is  not  a  word  to  connect 
aim  with  Newfoundland. 

W.   J.   FlTzPATRICK. 

With  reference  to  the  question  as  to  Pamela's 
origin,  there  is  an  interesting  note  appended  to  an 
article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  November, 
1831,  on  Moore's  'Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
jerald.'  The  article  is  well  known  to  have  been 
written  by  John  Wilson  Croker,  who  is  very  likely 
'0  have  gathered  the  curious  information  given  in 
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the  note  just  mentioned  from  authentic  source? 
It  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  In  the  marriage  contract  the  bride  was  described  as 
'  Citoi'enne  Anne  Caroline  St6phauie  Sims,  agee  de  dix- 
neuf  ana  environ,  demeurant  a  P«ri?,  connue  en  France 
sous  le  nom  de  Pamela,  native  de  Fogo,  dans  1'Isle  de 
TerrejNeuve;  fille  de  Guillaume  de  Brixey  et  de  Mary 
Sims.'  According  to  Mr.  Moore  [continues  the  Quarierli 
writer]  it  may  now  be  said,  without  scruple,  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Madame  de  Genlis  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  On  what  authority  this  assertion  is  made  we 
know  not ;  but  we  know  that  at  the  time  when  Pamela 
was  often  talked  of  for  her  extraordinary  beauty,  ane 
for  what  was  then  thought  her  fortunate  marriage,  it 
was  said  at  Christchurch,  in  Hampshire,  that  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  had  a  fancy  to  procure  an  English  child,  who 
should  be  brought  up  as  a  companion  for  his  daughter, 
and  whose  parents  were  absolutely  to  resign  her;  that  a 
person  attached  to  the  British  embassy  at  Paris  undertook 
to  look  out  for  such  a  child;  that,  by  means  of  a  clergy- 
man connected  with  Christchurch,  he  found  out  a  Bristol 
woman,  by  name  Sims,  who  was  living  in  that  little  town 
with  an  only  daughter,  her  illegitimate  child ;  and  that 
upon  the  offer  being  made  to  her  to  part  with  her  child, 
under  circumstances  which  seemed  to  secure  to  the  child 
a  respectable  station  in  life,  her  poverty  and  her  prudence 
consented.  The  transaction  was  well  remembered  in 
that  place,  and  the  names  of  all  the  parties  concerned  in 
it. 

M.  M.  M. 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

TIP-CAT  (8th  S.  vii.  287).— If  your  correspondent 
will  refer  to  'N.  &  Q.,'2"<»S.  ix.  97,  205,  274;  4"> 
S.  ii.  371,  474 ;  iii.  368,  439  ;  iv.  93,  he  will  find 
that  the  game  is  still  played  by  the  native  children 
in  India,  was  also  known  in  Persia,  and  to  the 
Venetians  in  the  sixteenth  century.  A  chapter  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  game  is  conducted  is 
given  in  Strufct's  'Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the 
English  People.'  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

VACCINATION  (8"1  S.  vii.  265).— ME.  BELBEN 
will  pardon  me  for  making  a  small  correction.  The 
first  vaccinator  was  not  "Testy,"  but  Jesty—A 
name  still  well  known  in  Dorset.  The  enemy 
might  laugh  at  Jesty's  "strength  of  mind"  in 
vaccinating  his  wife  and  children,  and  not  himself. 
But  the  note  partly  quoted  by  ME.  BELBEN  sets 
this  in  a  right  and  creditable  light.  Jesty  had 
caught  the  cow-pox  from  his  cows,  and  so  needed 
not  to  be  inoculated  for  it.  And  when  fetched  to 
London  he  showed  plenty  of  "  strength  of  mind," 
for  he  willingly  allowed  himself  to  be  inoculated 
for  small-pox,  to  show  his  safety  from  that  com- 

Pkint-  H.  J.  MOULK 

Dorchester. 

VENTRILOQUISM  (8th  S.  vii.  167).— Your  corre- 
spondent MR.  B.  D.  MOSLEY,  by  consulting  the 
magnificent  monograph  on  ventriloquism,  'Bauch- 
rednerkunst,'  by  Drs.  Flatau  and  Gutzmann,  pub- 
lished in  Leipzig  by  Abe),  1894,  will  find  the  full 
antiquarian  history  of  this  amusing  art,  where  it  is 
stated  that  ventriloquism  was  already  known  in 


911  B.C.  This  work  contains  endless  bibliographic 
information  on  this  interesting  subject,  and  devotes 
itself  to  various  original  scientific  and  laryngo- 
scopic  experiments.  This  treatise  deserves  trans- 
lation into  English,  French,  and  Italian. 

J.  LAWEENCE-HAMILTON,  M.R.C.S. 

In  the  fifth  issue  of  Blount's  (  Glossographia,' 
1681,  there  is,  s.v.  "Ventriloquist,"  "(Ventri- 
loquus)  one  that  hath  an  evil  spirit  speaking  in  his 
belly,  or  one  that  by  use  or  practise  can  speak  as 
it  were  out  of  his  belly,  not  moving  his  lips."  It 
may  be  also  in  earlier  issues.  And  in  Bulloker's 
'  English  Expositour,'  Cambr.,  1688,  there  is,  s.  v. 
"  Ventriloquy,"  "  An  hollow  inward  speaking  of  a 
spirit  in  a  possessed  body."  Eo.  MARSHALL. 

Your  correspondent  will  obtain  much  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  by  referring  to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  I* 
S.  ii.  88,  127,  234,  479  ;  2nd  S.  vii.  83  ;  5th  S.  iii. 
140,  160.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"CRYING  DOWN  THE  CREDIT"  (801  S.  v.  506; 
vi.  76).— 

"  Going  down  the  bill  again,  he  met  two  drummers, 
a  sergeant,  and  several  soldiers  and  marines,  who  were, 
by  beat  of  drum,  proclaiming  that  the  tavern  and  shop- 
keepers might  safely  credit  the  soldiers  and  marines  to 
a  certain  value." 

This  was  in  Boston.  'Adventures  of  B.  M.  Carew/ 
p.  122.  So  it  appears  it  was  not  always  the  cus- 
tom to  proclaim  to  shopkeepers  not  to  give  credit 
to  soldiers,  as  is  stated  at  the  first  reference. 

PAUL  BIBRLEY. 

LE  NEVE'S  'FASTI'  (8th  S.  vii.  226).— Le  Neve 
is  usually  a  most  trustworthy  authority ;  but  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Henry  Merston,  or 
Mereston,  held  the  prebend  of  Caddington  Major, 
as  stated  in  the  registered  copy  of  his  will  quoted 
by  MR.  GiLDEESOME-DiCKiNSON.  This  same 
Henry  Merston  was,  on  November  28,  1401,  pre- 
sented to  the  prebend  of  Oxgate  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedra!.  When  did  he  resign  this  1 

Le  Neve's  confusion  of  the  two  Sudburys  is 
apparent,  for  the  person  who  was  presented  to  the 
Drebend  of  Bromesbury  December  20,  1418,  could 
lardly  have  been  the  person  collated  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Essex  May  14,  1478,  just  sixty  years 
ater.    The  John  Sudbury  who  held  the  prebend 
>f  Bromesbury  was,  according  to  the  Court  Rolls  of 
.he  manor,  resident  in  Fulham  as  early  as  1429, 
bough  he  did  not  become  vicar  of  the  parish  till 
1434.     Could  he  have  been  chaplain  to  the  Bishop 
of  London  before  his  preferment  to  the  vicarage  1 
STewcourt  and  others  say  that   he   resigned   the 
vicarage  of  Fulham  in  1451;  but  this,  again,  is 
mpossible,  as  his  will,  as  MR.  GILDKRSOME-DICKIN- 
ON  states,  was  proved  November  6,  1444.     What 
was  the  precise  date  of  his  resignation  of  the  pre- 
>end  of  Bromesbury  1   In  the  Court  Rolls  for  1443 
bhn  Sudbury  is  described  as   "Canon  of  the 
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Church  of  Sfc.  Paul  in  London  ";  but  the  stall  was 
void  September  29,  1444. 

John  Sudbury,  alias  Orall,  who  was  collated 
archdeacon  of  Essex  May  14,  1478,  and  whose 
will  is  dated  December  8,  1479  (proved  May  10, 
1480,  P.  0.0.  13  Logge),  was  probably  of  the  same 
family.  Can  any  one  say  ?  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  what  were  the  earlier  preferments  of 
the  archdeacon.  Could  he  also  have  held  the 
vicarage  of  Fulham,  and  thus  possibly  have  been 
the  person  who  resigned  it  in  1451  ?  I  should  be 
very  grateful  to  any  reader  who  could  solve  the 
last  problem.  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

LYON'S  INN  (8th  S.  vii.  246,  274).— Your  corre- 
spondent will  find,  on  referring  to  8th  S.  iv.  146, 
that  the  site  of  this  inn  was  indicated  by  MR. 
POLLARD  in  a  note  on  Thurtell's  execution  in 
1824,  for  the  murder  of  William  Weare,  of  "  Lyon's 
Inn,  Strand,  London,  a  place  now  pulled  down, 
then  between  Holy  well  Street  and  Wych  Street." 
The  inn  was  demolished  in  or  about  the  year 
1863,  and  on  the  greater  part  of  its  site  the  Globe 
Theatre  was  erected.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  say- 
ing that  the  position  of  the  entrance  to  the  theatre 
in  Newcastle  Street  corresponds  very  nearly  with 
that  of  the  archway  which  led  into  the  inn. 
There  was  also  a  narrow  way  into  the  inn  from 
Holy  well  Street.  Doubtless  Thackeray  had  Lyon's 
Inn  in  his  mind  when  describing  Shepherd's  Inn 
as  "somewhere  behind  the  black  gables  and 
smutty  chimney-stacks  of  Wych  Street,  Holywell 
Street,"  with  its  "central  archway  which  leads 
into  Oldcastle  Street."  Mr.  William  Weare  was, 
perhaps,  not  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  place,  as  his 
name  does  not  appear  in  '  Boyle's  Court  Guide ' 
for  1822  (the  year  before  his  murder) ;  although, 
of  course,  he  might,  like  Capt.  Costigan  in  '  Pen- 
dennis,'  have  lived  in  rooms  with  somebody  else's 
name  on  the  door;  for  says  Thackeray,  "Some- 
body else's  name,  by  the  way,  is  on  almost  all  the 
doors  in  Shepherd's  Inn."  The  lawyers  had  not 
quite  deserted  the  place  in  Weare's  time,  the 
4  Guide '  above  mentioned  containing  the  names  of 
four  attorneys  and  one  solicitor,  besides  three  navy 
agents  and  six  names  without  description.  The 
inn  had  sunk  very  low  in  its  later  days,  and 
always  impressed  me  as  a  dismal  and  dirty  place. 

C.  M.  P. 

In  Murray's  'Handbook  of  Modern  London' 
<new  edition,  1874),  p.  146,  it  is  stated  that 
41  William  Weare,  murdered  by  Thurtell  at  Gill's 
Hill,  in  Hertfordshire,  lived  at  No.  2  in  Lyon's 
Inn."  The  Globe  Theatre  now  stands  on  the  site 
of  Lyon's  Inn.  HENRY  DRAKE. 

WILSON  IN  LEICESTERSHIRE  (8th  S.  vii.  208). — 
I  can  answer  my  own  question  as  to  this.  In 
Virtue's  '  National  Gazetteer '  I  find  that  it  is  a 
hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Breedon-on-the-Hill,  six 


miles  north-east  of  Ashby-de-la-Zoucb.  Can  the 
name  be  from  Wilson's,  that  is,  a  homestead  first 
or  anciently  occupied  by  a  man  named  Wilson  ? 
Can  similar  omissions  of  the  genitival  s  be  quoted? 
Audley  End  is  a  somewhat  parallel  case.  The 
great  house  there  was  built  by  Thomas  Audley, 
Lord  Chancellor  to  Henry  VIII.  Hemel  Hemsted, 
in  Herts,  is  said  to  mean  hop  homestead,  A.-S. 
Himelan  Stede;  but  were  hops  cultivated  in  Saxon 
times  in  England?  Bichmann,  'Hist.  Inventions,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  384,  says  the  use  of  hops,  grown  in  Ger- 
many as  early  as  King  Pepin's  time,  was  first  made 
known  in  England  by  people  from  Artois  c.  1524, 
and  that  hops  are  first  mentioned  in  English  law 
1552.  Prof.  Skeat,  s.v.  "  Hop,"  thinks  this  wore 
probably  akin  to  Icelandic  humall,  Swed.  and  Dan 
humle,  whence  late  Lat.  humulns. 

T.  WILSON. 
Harpenden. 

EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD  (8th  S.  vii.  267).— Foi 
particulars  of  this  nobleman  see  Bnrke's  '  Peerage, 
s.  v.  Fuller  particulars  of  his  life  doubtless  are  to 
be  found  in  the  '  Peerage '  of  Collins. 

E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 

If  LADY  GARDNER'S  query  extends  to  the  seconc 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note 
that  Izaak  Walton  dedicated  the  third  edition  o 
the  'Keliquise  Wottonianse'  to  Philip,  Earl  o 
Chesterfield,  son  of  Henry,  Lord  Stanhope,  by 
Katherine,  daughter  of  Lady  Wotton.  Walton 
commences  his  charming  dedication  thus  :  — 

"Mr  LOKD, — I  have  conceived  many  reasons  why  I 
ought  in  justice  to  dedicate  these  Reliques  of  your  great 

uncle  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  to  your  lordship My  other 

reason  of  this  boldness,  is  an  encouragement  (very  like 
command)  from  your  worthy  cousin  and  my  friend  M 
Charles  Cotton." 

Walton's  dedication  is  dated  Feb.  27,  1672. 
K.  B.  MARSTON. 

Surrey  Lodge,  Denmark  Hill. 

GEORGE  BRYAN  BRTJMMEL,  THE  BEAU  (8tb  £ 
vii.  248). — Your  correspondent  will  find  a  portra 
in  an  exceedingly  scarce  book,  '  The  Life  of  Georg 
Brummel,  Esq.,  commonly  called  Beau  Brummel 
by  Capt.  William  Jesse,  2  vols.,  1844.  A  revise 
edition  was  issued  in  1886,  a  copy  of  which  i 
in  the  Library  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  c 
London,  Guildhall. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

HOOPER  AND  PEPIN  (8th  S.  vii.  268).— Everj 
body  who  is  anybody,  and  a  great  many  who  ai 
nobodies  can  trace  their  descent  from  the  numei 
ous  descendants  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III. 
large  families  (I  know  that  my  husband  does).  Fror 
either  of  these  it  is  easy,  of  course,  to  trace  up  t 
Matilda  of  Flanders,  wife  to  William  theConquero 
She  was  great-granddaughter  of  Baldwin  I.,  Earl  o 
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Flanders,  by  his  wife  Judith,  daughter  of  Charle 
le  Chauve,  son  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  son  o 
Charlemagne,  son  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  first  of  thi 
Carlovingian  line.  With  any  good  genealogica 
tables  it  is  perfectly  easy,  if  you  can  get  into  ont 
of  the  branch  lines  of  either  of  the  two  Edwards 
to  trace  your  descent  from  Pepin,  or  on  the  other 
hand  from  the  god  Odin  or  Woden. 

CHARLOTTE  G.  BOGER. 
Chart  Button. 

If  W.  C.  B.  is  only  anxious  to  discover  the 
Hooper  pedigree,  I  fear  I  cannot  help  him ;  but  if  he 
supposes  that  a  descent  from  Pepin  is  uncommon, 
I  would  remark  that  very  many  Englishmen  car 
trace  their  descent  from  Edward  III.,  who  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Pepin  (see  Reusner's  'Opus 
Genealogicum '  and  Oliver  Vrede's  *  Genealogia 
Comitum  Flandria '). 

A.  W.  CORNELIUS  HALLEN. 

"  AND  THAT  "  (8"1  S.  vi.  408).— I  take  it  that 
"  and  that,"  "  and  all,"  "  and  all  that "  are  simply 
equivalents  of  et  cetera.  The  *  New  English  Dic- 
tionary '  quotes  from  Tindall,  1535,  "  He  will  save 
Devils  and  all"  Of.  also  the  lines  :— 

Woo'd  and  married  aw'  a' 

Kiss'cl  and  carried  awa'. 

De  Foe  has  (New  Test,  in  Somers's  '  Tracts  '  1751, 
iii.  14)  :- 

"  They  did  it  to  Purpose,  carried  all  before  them,  sub- 
dued Monarchy,  cut  of  their  King's  Head,  and  all  that." 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

This  expression,  I  am  told,  is  still  common  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  I  have  often  heard  it  used  by 
persons  who  have  lived  at  Lyme  Regis. 

E.  T.  M. 

VEGETARIAN  MONKS  AT  BUCKFAST  ABBEY  (8th 
S.  vii.  266).— It  is  not  only  Buckfast  Abbey  that 
is  the  home  of  "  vegetarian  monks,"  nor  is  vege- 
tarianism confined  to  the  "Benedictines."  The 
Dominicans  at  Woodchester,  near  Stroud,  have  a 
convent  where  the  same  diet  obtains  generally  ; 
though  I  believe  that  if  any  monk  dines  out  among 
neighbours  he  is  not  forbidden  to  eat  flesh. 

E.  WALFORD. 
Ventnor. 

SHERIFFS  OF  LONDON  IN  1814  (8th  S.  vii.  269). 
—On  Sept.  29,  1813,  Alderman  Domville  was 
elected  Lord  Mayor,  Christopher  Magnay  and 
Thomas  Coxhead  Marsh,  Sheriffs,  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

On  June  14, 1814,  the  Prince  Regent  with  their 
Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties,  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias  and  the  King  of  Prussia  visited  the 
Corporation  of  London,  when  the  Prince  Regent 
conferred  the  title  of  baronet  upon  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  City. 

Peace  was  proclaimed  on  June  20,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  entertained  by  the  Corporation  on 


July  9,  the  general  and  public  thanksgiving  having 
been  observed  on  the  7th. 

Joseph  Leigh  and  John  Reay  were  not  elected 
sheriff's  until  Sept.  29,  1814,  and  consequently  it  is 
not  probable  that  any  honours  were  conferred  upon 
them  on  account  of  the  visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns 
to  the  City  of  London. 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

DR.  JOHN  DOD  (8th  S.  vii.  108).— The  Mr.  John 
Dod  mentioned  8tt  S.  vi.  212  was  undoubtedly 
the  same  person  as  Mr.  John  Dod,  vicar  of  Faws- 
ley.  Dr.  Preston  died  at  Preston  Capes,  a  village 
about  two  miles  from  Fawsley,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  be  near  Mr.  Dod.  "He  was  buried 
decently,  but  without  state,  in  Fawsley  Church,  in 
the  county  of  Northampton.  Old  Mr.  Dod,  the 
minister  of  that  place,  preached,  and  a  world  of 
godly  people  came  together,  July  20,  1628."  See 
"  The  Life  of  the  renowned  Dr.  Preston,  writ  by 
his  pupil  Master  Thomas  Bale,  Minister  of  North- 
ampton. Now  first  published  and  edited  by 
E.  W.  Harcourt,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Nuneham  Park, 
Oxon,  1885."  Practically,  however,  this  life  is 
the  same  as  the  one  printed  in  Samuel  Clark's 
'Lives,'  1651.  LOUISA  M.  KNIGHTLEY. 

ROBERT  MONTGOMERY  (8th  S.  vi.  425,  493 ;  vii. 
56,  194). — At  the  second  of  the  above  references 
the  question  is  asked  whether  some  one  will  not 
edit  a  selection  of  Lockhart's  Quarterly  articles, 
the  querist  adding  his  opinion  that  "  they  would 
repay  the  labour."  Abraham  Hay  ward's  high 
estimate  of  Lockhart's  criticisms,  as  reported  in 
Dean  Boyle's  '  Recollections,'  p.  278,  may  be  given 
as  supplementing  in  an  important  way  the  view 
thus  advanced.  Dean  Boyle  writes  :— 

'  It  is  a  great  pity  that  Hayward  waa  obliged  to  devote 
BO  much  time  to  periodical  writing.  He  might  have 
added  some  great  work  to  literary  history,  for  be  had 
read  immensely,  and  was  master  of  all  he  read.  He  had 
i  most  sincere  admiration  of  Lockhart,  who  had  treated 
lim  with  great  kindness.  'Get  Murray,'  he  said  once 
;o  me, '  to  give  you  a  list  of  Lockhart's  articles  in  the 
Quarterly,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  what  a 
wonderful  critic  he  was.  I  think  his  taste  was  greater 
even  than  Jeffrey's  and  Macaulay's,  and  his  "  Lives  "  of 
Burns  and  Scott  are  both  first-rate.  Very  few  editors 
are  as  good  as  Lockhart  was,  although  Croker  was  round 
lis  neck  like  the  old  man  of  the  sea.' " 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 
Helensburgh,  N.B. 

The  poet  James  Montgomery  has  been  referred 
o  in  this  correspondence.     His  remains  lie  in  the 
jeneral  cemetery  at  Sheffield,  and  a  bronze  statue, 
a  capital  likeness  of  him,  upon  a  goodly  pedestal, 
tands  near  the  principal  entrance  to  that  burial 
lace.      Dr.   Gatty,  in  his  'Sheffield,  Past  and 
'resent'  (1873),  tells  us  that   this  popular  poet 
was  born  November  4,  1776,  at  Irvine,  in  Ayr- 
hire,  and  was  the  well-educated  son  of  a  Moravian 
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minister.  He  ran  away  from  uncongenial  employ- 
ment at  Mirfield,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  afterwards 
employed  at  Watb,  in  the  same  county.  He  then 
went  to  London,  but  was  not  successful,  so 
returned  to  Yorkshire  and  got  upon  the  staff  of  a 
weekly  newspaper,  known  as  the  Sheffield  Register, 
in  1792.  He  two  years  later  became  its  editor, 
changing  the  name  to  the  Sheffield  Iris,  however. 
For  circulating  seditious  sentiments  he  was  twice 
heavily  fined,  and  served  two  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. The  Iris  ultimately  became  his  own  pro- 
perty. '  The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,'  published 
in  1806,  was  the  first  of  his  long  poems,  'The 
West  Indies,'  '  Greenland,' '  The  World  before  the 
Flood,'  and  « The  Pelican  Island '  followed.  Hav- 
ing obtained  a  competence,  he  sold  the  Iris  in 
1825.  He  then  retired  into  private  life  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  deeds  of  mercy  and  bene- 
volence. In  1848  the  Iris  was  merged  into  the 
Sheffield  Times.  He  was  on  the  Civil  List  for  a 
pension  of  2002.  a  year,  and  died  at  his  home,  the 
Mount,  Sheffield,  April  30,  1854,  aged  eighty-two. 

BARRY  HEMS. 
Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

[This  account  differs  in  important  respects  from  that 
given  in  the  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.'] 

We  had  this  subject  before.  See  '  The  Solitary 
Monk  who  Shook  the  World '  (4a  S.  L  396). 

A.  H. 

LINES  IN  PARISH  REGISTER  (8th  S.  vii.  267). 
— It  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  noting  the 
parallel  between  these  lines  and  the  conclusion  of 
Cowper's  well-known  sonnet  to  Mrs.  Unwin  : — 

There  is  a  book 

By  seraphs  writ  with  beams  of  heavenly  light, 
On  which  the  eyes  of  God  not  rarely  look, 
A  chronicle  of  actions  just  and  bright ; 
There  all  thy  deeds,  my  faithful  Mary,  shine. 
And,  since  thou  ownest  that  praise,  I  spare  thee  mine. 

C.  C.  B. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  place  these  lines  for  Miss 
BUSHBY;  but  as  to  the  author,  they  are  in  all 
likelihood  no  quotation,  but  composed  by  the 
cleric  who  wrote  them  into  the  register.  Such 
cases  are  not  at  all  uncommon. 

C.  F.  S.  WAKREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

BULL-ROARERS  (8th  S.  vii.  7,  98,  158,  258).— 
MR.  F.  0.  BIRKBECK  TERRY,  in  his  otherwise 
accurate  description  of  this  instrument  of  torture 
to  sensitive  ears,  has  omitted  one  essential  feature, 
viz.,  that  the  bit  of  wood  is  notched  all  along  botl 
edges.  Hence  the  production  of  the  roar  when 
the  instrument  is  whirled  through  the  air. 

A.  PERTWEE. 

GROTTO  OF  ANTIPAROS  (8th  S.  vii.  128,  269). — 
It  is  quite  clear  from  the  narrative  of  Tournefor 
that  he  did  not  consider  Nointel  the  discoverer  o 


bis  grotto.  He  says  expressly  thai  Nointel 
renewed  the  memory  of  it ;  and  in  describing  the 
uvern  which  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  grotto 
le  makes  the  suggestion  that  the  names  inscribed 
on  the  pillar  there,  which  he  says  a  native  tradition 
affirms  to  be  those  of  the  conspirators  against 
Alexander  the  Great  who  took  refuge  in  this  place, 
are  really  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  in  the 
magistracy  of  Crito*  were  the  first  that  ventured 
to  descend  into  the  grotto.  The  only  one  of  these 
names  that  favours  the  local  tradition  is  that  of 
Antipater,  who,  however  (says  Tonrnefort),  never 
:iad  occasion  to  fly  to  this  island  for  concealment. 
In  addition  to  the  grotto  of  which  a  description  is 
given  in  MR.  PIERPOINT'S  note,  there  is  a  smaller 
one,  known  as  the  Grotto  of  Antipater,  which  ii 
also  entered  from  the  cavern  leading  to  the  principal 
grotto.  Needless  to  say  that  Tournefott's  interest 
in  these  grottoes  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
seemed  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  pet  theory  of  the 
vegetation  of  stones.  G.  C.  B. 


ANCIENT  MASONS'  MARKS  (8*  S.  viL 
A  notice  of  masons'  or  bankers'  marks  appears  in 
the  longest  of  queries  by  MR.  P.  HOTCHINSOK  ii 
*  N.  &  Q.,'  3rd  S.  xii.  431,  with  special  referena 
to  Lichfield  Cathedral.  A  reply  at  p.  514  men 
tions  the  Freemasons'  Magazine  of  1862,  where 
there  is  also  a  reference  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  6. 
Godwin  in  the  Archaologia,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  113  igq. 
In  4th  S.  v.  202  COL.  H.  FISHWICK.  asks  ior 
further  information  than  is  in  the  Arclinologia, 
where  a  note  refers  him  to  the  Builder  of 
March  27,  1869.  In  vol.  vi.  p.  26  MR.  J.  H. 
DIXON  ppeaks  of  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
subject  at  a  meeting  of  an  Historic  Society  at 
Lausanne  on  June  9,  1870.  Later  volumes  of  the 
Archceologia  than  the  one  above  also  contain 
notices.  See  Mr.  Patrick  Chambers'a  paper, 
vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  33  tqq.;  Dr.  E.  Freahfield  on 
'Masons'  Marks  at  Westminster  Hall,'  vol.  ). 
part  i.  pp.  1-4,  with  four  plates ;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Middleton's  paper  on  '  Construction '  in  ancient 
Rome,  with  illustration  of  "  masons'  marks  on 
walls  of  the  Regal  period,"  vol.  i.  part  L  p.  43. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

A.  H.  A.  will  obtain  much  information  on  th 
subject  by  consulting  Gould's  *  History  of  Fre< 
masonry '  and  the  Transactions,  of  the  Lodf 
Quatuor  Coronati,  No.  2076.  W.  M.  B. 

5,  Hanover  Square. 

As  regards  masons'  marks  on  old  buildings  i 
India,  A.  H.  A.  will    find    information    in   tl 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  by 
think)  Sir  A.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Home,  and  other 
There  is  also  a  paper  by  myself  on  masons'  marks 
at  Sarudth  and  Jaunpur  (North-West  Provinces, 
India)  in  the   Indian  Antiquary  for  December, 


*  The  date  is  determined  by  the  inscription  itself. 
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1878  ;  and  Mr.  Walhouse  also  wrote  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  Antiquary.  Not  having  all  my 
books  with  me,  I  cannot  quote  volumes  and  pages. 

J.  H.  RIVETT-CARNAC. 
Schlosa  Wildeck,  Aargau. 

A.  H.  A.  will  and  a  learned  paper  on  '  Scottish 
Masons'  Marks,'  by  Prof.  Hayter  Lewis,  F.S.A., 
at  p.  145  of  vol.  xlv.  of  the  Journal  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association  ;  and  another  paper,  by 
George  M.  Atkinson,  on  '  Marks  on  Eastbourne 
Old  Church,'  in  vol.  1.  of  the  Archaeological 
Journal.  See  also  *  Notes  of  the  Church  of 
St.  John  Baptist,  Chester,'  by  the  Eev.  S.  Cooper 
Scott.  Mr.  Nathan  Heywood  read  a  paper  in 
Manchester  on  March  1  on  '  Masons'  Marks  on 
the  Stretfocd  Aqueduct.' 

T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A. 
Cheater. 

PRINCE'S  COURT,  WESTMINSTER  (8th  S.  vii. 
126). — No  doubt  Whe&tley  has  some  authority 
for  what  he  says,  but  nobody  acquainted  with  the 
spot  need  hesitate  a  moment  to  decide  that,  be  it 
what  it  may,  the  authority  must  be  inaccurate  if 
accompanied  by  a  statement  that  the  windows 
looked  into  St.  James's  Park ;  for,  if  so,  the 
western  house  on  the  north  side  must  have  run 
through  to  Great  George  Street.  The  sharp  squint 
eye  of  John.  Wilkes,  that  threw  him  only  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  behind  the  handsomest  man  in 
England,  would  have  seen  at  the  first  glance  that 
it  was  better  to  address  from  the  street  than  from 
the  court.  Now  ia  the  Wilkes  Correspondence,  a 
letter  to  his  much- cherished  daughter,  May  21, 
1784,  ia  dated  from  the  court.  I  do  not  think 
he  gives  the  number  ;  but  with  oar  regulation  of 
matters  urban  and  rustic,  we  could  not  depend 
upon  it  if  he  had.  Bumbledom  and  London  County 
Councils  always  clarify  such  matters  as  these  for 
us  into  the  lucidity  of  pea-soup,  as  nutrition  for 
starving  times ;  if  that  be  not  so,  there  is  no 
reason  assignable  for  the  changes  that  are  making 
and  made  with  every  sunset.  I  think  that  at 
5to  S.  xii.  463  we  were  informed  that  the  house 
looked  into  the  park,  and  was  on  the  south 
side  of  the  court  I  know  that  I  have  always 
regarded  that  house  to  be  the  witty  profligate 
Wilkes's  domicile,  where  he  would  undertake  on 
the  instant  to  quote  you  out  of  Horace  an  apt 
passage  illustrative  of  any  topic  you  could  drag 
out^  of  the  dust  of  time,  past  or  present,  and 
posit  before  him.  He  could  convert  Horace  into 
diachylum,  aud  make  some  line  or  other  of  his  stick 
to  anything.  Between  such  wit  and  the  practice 
of  it  thin  ia  the  wall  that  partitions  it  from  Bedlam. 
There  is  but  one  house  it  could  be,  and  that  is  the 
south-west  one  that  L.  L.  K.  certifies  to  as  remain- 
ing to-day.  That,  of  course,  ensures  nothing  for 
to-morrow;  a  County  Council's  sewer- ventilator,  a 
singular  modern  requirement,  may  have  displaced  it 


a  week  hence.  I  feel  like  a  Koman  emperor  now  as 
I  walk  past  any  bit  of  antiquity  in  the  streets  of 
vanishing  London,  and  in  the  smoke  overhead  I 
seem  to  hear  gladiatorial  voices  crying,  not  in  the 
Latin  as  it  is  spoken  at  our  Cam  and  Isis,  but 
vowelled  as  they  of  the  yellow  Tiber  still  accen- 
tuate and  articulate  the  idiom  of  Mantuan  Maro, 
that  craft-master  amongst  all  poets  that  have 
lived — voices  (though  shrouded  seemingly  from 
the  throng  that  passes)  I  hear  that  say,  "Im- 
perator,  morituri  te  salntant  !  "  Vanish  ghostly 
pictures  of  antiquity  into  the  Red  Sea  swamp  or 
the  bitumen  of  flats.  London  only  values  its 
antiquities  when  drawn  from  inconcocted  books. 
Facts  offend  it.  It  is  wholly  given  to  fiction  and 
make-believe  in  literature.  C.  A.  WARD. 

PROBABLE  DESCENDANTS  OF  JOHN  KNOX  (8th 
S.  vii.  201,  261). — From  the  interesting  com- 
munication of  MR.  J.  J.  ELDER  there  appear  to 
be  two  lines  in  which  the  descent  is  made  out : 

(1)  In  the  United   States  of  America,   through 
Luyse,  daughter  of  John  Welsh,  of  Ayr,  and  his 
wife    Elizabeth,  the    reformer's    daughter ;    and 

(2)  in  Ireland,  through  her  brother  Josias  Welsh, 
minister    of    Templepatrick.      Both     are     clear 
enough  in  form — what  we  want  is  legal  evidence  ; 
and  to  my  mind  there  is  as  yet  none.      Mere 
statements  in  print,  unsupported,  are  of   little 
value. 

1.  The  American  account  gives  precise  details 
of  Luyse  Welsh  marrying  a  Rev.   Mr.  Wither- 
spoon — that  they  had  two  sons,  David  and  James 

— which  James,  by  his  wife  Helen bad  a  son, 

also  James,  minister  of   Tester,  East   Lothian, 
whose  son  was  John,  the  President  of  New  Jersey. 
The  descent  from  the  last  two   persons  is   un- 
doubted ;  but  what  is  the  evidence  for  the  husband 
and  two  sons  of  Lnyse?    Nothing  is   known  of 
her  after  October  19,  1632,  when  she  was  living 
at  Templepatrick  with   her  brother  Josias,  who 
died  in  1634.     My  own  opinion  is  that  the  presi- 
dent's descent  was  traced  (if  at  all)  through  his 
mother,  Ann  Walker.     One  of  her  brothers  was 
Josias,  and  the  grandson  of  another  was  Josiah 
Walker,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow. 

2.  The  Ulster  descendants,  said  to  number  a 
hundred,  claim  as  their  ancestor  a  Capt.  George 
Welsh,  one  of  the  defenders  of  Deny  in  1689,  and 
killed  at  Gibraltar  in  1704,  said  to  be  the  son  of 
John  Welsh  of  Irongray.    But  in  a  work  by  the 
late  Dr.  Charles  Rogers  ('  Genealogical  Memoirs 
of  John   Knox,'  &c.,   1879),  who   said  he   had 
made  extensive  researches    thereon,  John  Welsh 
of  Irongray  is  stated  to  have  died  at  Wapping  on 
January  9tb,   1681,  without  issue.     This  is  the 
usual  belief,  and  is  also  stated  by  the  Rev.  James 
Young  in  a  small  book  on  Welsh  of  Ayr  and  his 
descendants  some   twenty   years  since.     David 
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Laing,  the  editor  of  Knox'8  works,  not  only 
showed  that  no  male  descendants  existed,  but  that 
none  in  the  female  line  was  yet  found.  Some 
years  ago  I  had  a  good  deal  of  correspondence 
with  the  Rev.  Olasson  Porter,  of  Belfast,  a  well- 
informed  Ulster  antiquary,  as  to  Josias  Welsh, 
&c.,  and  never  heard  from  him,  or  indeed  till 
now,  of  these  Ulster  descendants.  The  result  of 
the  inquiry  since  I  entered  upon  it  has  been  little 
more  than  negative,  dispelling  vague  unsupported 
traditions  ;  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  draw  up  elaborate 
tables  of  descendants  until  some  one  can  find  out 
the  indispensable  "  first  links "  in  both  of  these 
lines,  which  as  yet  are  absolutely  awanting,  and  to 
all  appearance  likely  to  remain  so. 

JOSEPH  BAIN. 

PRIORS  OF  BERMONDSEY  (8th  S.  vii.  267). — 
Has  your  correspondent  consulted '  Annales  Monas- 
tice,'  edited  by  Henry  Richards  Luard,  M.A., 
1866  ?  In  vol.  iii.  he  will  find  *  Annales  Monas- 
terii  de  Bermundeseia,  A.D.  1 042-1432,'  which 
may  furnish  him  with  some  information. 

EVERARD   HOME    COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

MR.  T.  WILLIAMS  will  pardon  me  for  reminding 
him  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  prior  of  a  convent 
or  monastery  was  not  always  elected  for  life,  but 
generally  for  a  short  term  of  years. 

E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 

SQUIDDLE  (8th  S.  vii.  227). — Squiddled  may  be 
found  in   the    'Provincial  Dictionaries'  of  both 
Halliwell-Phillipps  and  Wright,  as  being  used  in 
the  West  of  England  in  the  sense  of  wheedled. 
F.  0.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

TIPPINS  FAMILY  (8th  S.  vi.  267,  392 ;  vii.  53). 
— Consult  Mis.  Gen.,  vol.  i.  p.  223.  I  have 
several  references  to  P.C.O.  wills  of  this  name  in 
last  century.  0.  E.  GILDERSOME-DICKINSON. 

Eden  Bridge. 

SPINNING-WHEELS  (8th  S.  vii.  287). — I  can  get 
W.  J.  T.  just  the  very  thing  he  wants.  The  wheel 
is  carved,  and  I  should  think  it  is  over  a  hundred 
years  old.  Communicate  direct. 

HENRY  A.  LYS. 

5,  Polygon  Boad,  Southampton. 

If  W.  J.  T.  will  write  to  Mr.  Parkinson, 
"Walpole  Hotel,"  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  he  will 
be  able  to  secure  a  spinning-wheel.  J.  P.  B. 

Nottingham. 

NEWSPAPER  STAMP  DUTY  (8th  S.  vii.  289). — 
The  following  extract  from  the  Act  relating  to  the 
duty  on  newspapers  will  be  the  best  answer  to 
this  inquiry : — 

'  Whereas,  an  usage  prevails  among  hawkers  of  news- 
papers and  other  persons,  instead  of  selling  the  news- 
papers, to  let  out  the  same  for  small  sums  to  be  read  by 


different  persons,  whereby  the  sale  of  newspapers  ia 
greatly  obstructed  :  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  autho- 
rity aforesaid  that  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  August 
1789,  if  any  hawker  of  any  newspaper,  or  other  person 
shall  let  out  any  newspaper  for  hire  to  any  person  or 
persons,  or  to  different  persons,  or  from  house  to  house, 
he,  she,  or  they  so  offending  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the 
sum  of  Five  pounds." 

The  newspaper  stamp  duty  ceased  in  June, 
1855,  so  I  suppose  the  section  just  quoted  would 
run  to  that  date.  The  penalty  would  also  appear 
to  be  half  the  amount  stated  in  the  query. 

KICHARD  LAWSON. 

UrmstoD,  Manchester. 

SNAKES  DYING  AT  SUNSET  (8th  S.  vii.  88,  211). 
— As  a  boy  I  was  always  taught  by  nurses  and 
nursery  maids  that  a  wasp,  although  killed,  would 
be  capable  of  stinging  until  the  sun  went  down. 
This  was  in  Oxfordshire  about  five-and-twenty 
years  ago.  RODERICK  MACKENZIE. 

NAMES  OF  WOMEN  POETS  (8th  S.  vii.  149). — 
Tasma  is  Madame  le  Couvreur,  I  am  told. 

S.  0.  H. 

UNFINISHED  BOOKS,  AND  BOOKS  ANNOUNCED 
BUT  NEVER  PUBLISHED  (8t!l  S.  iv.  467 ;  v.  95 ; 
vi.  92,  357;  vii.  16).— May  I  be  allowed  to  add 
to  the  list  of  these  two  notable  works  in  their  way  ? 
W.  Wood's  '  General  Conchology,'  with  plates  by 
Sowerby,  London,  1815,  vol.  i.  (no  more  was  ever 
issued).  '  The  Books  of  Moses  ;  or,  the  Penta- 
teuch,' by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Smith,  Ph.D.  (afterwards 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  Edin- 
burgh), Longmans  &  Green,  1868.  Only  vol.  i. 
was  published  of  this  excellent  work  ;  the  learned 
author,  however,  is  said  to  have  left  materials 
sufficient  for  a  second  volume. 

OSWALD  HUNTER  BLAIR,  O.S.B. 

Fort  Augustus,  N.B. 

The  late  Sir  Richard  Burton  commenced  '  A 
Book  of  the  Sword,'  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
was  never  finished,  the  first  part  only  having  been 
published.  What  did  appear  was  most  interest- 
ing ;  but  Englishmen,  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
army,  do  not  care  about  the  queen  of  weapons. 

H.  R.  P.  C. 

THE  DATE  OF  THE  EQUINOX  (8th  S.  vii.  265). 
— May  I  appeal  to  your  correspondent,  as  a  pro- 
fessional astronomer,  to  reconsider  the  ways  of 
scientists  in  misdescribing  the  incidence  of  the 
vernal  equinox  ?  We  know  of  this  displacement 
through  the  operation  of  a  natural  law,  the  mere 
mention  of  which  is  to  raise  a  cry  of  horror.  Its 
operation  extends  through  many  centuries ;  but 
its  proceedings  are  regular  and  inevitable.  The 
result  is  that  the  vernal  equinox,  which  once 
coincided  with  the  entry  of  the  sun  into  the  con- 
stellation of  Aries,  is  now  prolated  to  Aquarius ; 
yet  professional  astronomers  still,  for  convenience, 
identify  the  equinox  with  the  "  first  point  of  Aries," 
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and  this  in  gross  violation  of  the  fact.  This  pre 
ference  of  convenience  over  accuracy  is  calculatec 
to  discredit  the  profession,  and,  as  I  would  suggest 
may  cover  or  obscure  other  anomalies  which  neec 
elucidation.  A.  HALL. 

IRISH  POWER  (8th  S.  vi.  469).— One  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  for 
1852  — the  second  volume,  I  think — contains,  pro- 
bably the  fullest  account  of  Tyrone  Power  extant. 
By-the-by,  it  may  be  remarked  that  THORNFIELD 
apparently  confounds  him  with  that  predecessor 
of  his  who  was  known  as  "  Irish  Johnston."  No 
such  distinctive  adjective  was  ever,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  coupled  with  the  later  comedian's  name. 
He  was  simply  spoken  of  as  Tyrone  Power.  The 
memoir  referred  to  was  evidently  written  by  one 
who  had  had  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  actor, 
and  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  facts 
in  connection  with  his  stage  career. 

M.  M.  M. 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

FISH-HEAD  SHAPED  WINDOW  (8th  S.  vii.  28, 
77). — MR.  ADDISON'S  description  of  his  so-called 
fish-head  shaped  window  is  not  clear  enough  for 
an  outsider  to  form  an  opinion  upon.  J.  T.  F. 
will  find  a  definition  of  "  vesica  piscis  "  in  Pugin's 
'Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical  Ornament'  (1868). 
Under  that  heading  the  author  in  question  says  : 

"Vesica  Piscis. — A  symbolical  figure,  consisting  of  two 
intersecting  segments  of  circles,  introduced  as  an  emblem 
of  our  Lord.  This  appears  to  be  derived  from  a  very 
common  acrostick  of  our  Lord's  name  and  offices,  con- 
tained in  the  Greek  word  lehthys,  which  signifies  a  fish. 
This  word,  Eusebius  and  St.  Augustine  inform  us,  was 
formed  from  the  initial  letters  of  Borne  verses  of  the 
Erythraean  Sibyl,  which,  taken  together,  make  the  Greek 
word  IX0Y2:  which  is  interpreted  lijaovg  Xpiarot; 
Qtov  Y!OC  Swr^p,  that  is,  Jesus  Christ  the  son  of  God, 
the  Saviour.  In  allusion  to  this  most  ancient  emblem  of 
our  Lord,  Tertullian  and  other  early  Fathers  speak  of 
Christians  as  Pisciculi,  as  born  in  the  waters  of  baptism. 
Hence  it  seems  probable  that  the  mode  of  representing 
our  Lord  in  a  Nimbus  of  a  fish  form  originated.  The 
fish  is  found  as  a  Christian  emblem  in  the  earliest  monu- 
ments ;  and  the  Vesica  Piscis  from  the  fourth  century 
downwards.  All  seals  of  colleges,  abbeys,  and  other 
religious  communities,  as  well  as  of  ecclesiastical  persons, 
were  made  invariably  of  this  shape." 

Parker,  in  his  'Concise  Glossary  of  Terms,' 
under  the  same  heading,  writes  : — 

'  Vesica  Piscis. — A  name  applied  by  Albert  Durer  to  a 
pointed  oval  figure,  formed  by  two  equal  circles,  cutting 
each  other  in  their  centres,  which  is  a  very  common 
form  given  to  the  aureole,  or  glory,  by  which  the  repre- 
sentation of  each  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  surrounded  in  the 
paintings  or  sculptures  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  it  was  adopted  from  the  idea  that  this 
figure  is  symbolical,  and  significant  of  the  Greek  word 
1X^VS  (a  fish),  which  contains  the  initial  letters  of  the 
name  and  titles  of  the  Saviour,  l^aovs  Xpiffrog  Btov 
flog,  Swrjjp ;  this  form,  however,  is  by  no  means  always 
given  to  the  aureole,  and  the  idea  of  any  peculiar  sym- 


bolical meaning  being  attached  to  it  appears  to  have 
been  adopted  almost  exclusively  by  English  antiquaries). 
This  form  is  sometimes  found  in  panels  and  other  archi- 
tectural features,  and  is  extremely  common  in  mediaeval 
seals,  especially  those  of  bishops  and  monastic  establish- 
ments/' 

Miss  Twining,  in  her  'Symbols  and  Emblems  of 
Early  and  Mediaeval  Christian  Art '  (new  edition, 
1885),  says  :— 

"  The  familiar  form  of  the  Vesica  Piscis— so  common 
in  sacred  art — was  derived  from  the  shape  of  a  fish,  and 
was  reserved  for  peculiarly  sacred  subject?,  which  it 
enclosed  as  in  a  framework  or  aureole  :  it  was  the  form 
generally  used  for  ecclesiastical  seals." 

HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

SARACEN  COLONY  IN  ENGLAND  (8th  S.  vii.  247). 
— In  reply  to  the  last  of  the  questions  propounded 
by  G.  A.,  I  think  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any 
books  on  geometry,  as  we  now  understand  the 
word,  existed  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  work 
'Geometrica,'  ascribed  to  Boethius,  transmitted 
most  of  what  was  known  on  the  subject  in  the 
Middle  Ages  from  the  ancients  ;  but  mathematics 
appear  to  have  been  very  imperfectly  understood. 
Aldhelm  found  arithmetic  the  most  abstruse  and 
difficult  of  all  the  sciences.  Gerbert  (d.  1003)  is 
the  first  writer  who  gives  any  rules,  and  those  are 
exceedingly  obscure  ;  whilst  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  in  the  twelfth  century,  speaks  of  "regulas 
quse  a  sudantibus  abacistis  vix  intelliguntur."  In 
a  treatise  on  arithmetic  by  Gerland  (fl.  1082),  the 
division  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pearls  among 
three  girls  takes  four  diagrams  and  a  page  of 
explanation.  '  The  Elements  of  Euclid,'  trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic  by  Athelard  of  Bath  (fl. 
1110-20),  was  the  text-book  of  all  succeeding 
mathematicians,  and  was  printed  at  Venice  in 
1482.  The  study  of  Arabic  literature  cannot  be 
said  to  have  flourished — in  England,  at  any  rate — 
in  the  twelfth  century.  Athelard  of  Bath,  Robert 
de  Retines,  Roger  of  Hereford,  Alfred  de  Sarchel, 
and  Daniel  de  Merlaix  are  almost  the  only  Eng- 
lishmen of  the  period  who  are  known  to  have  had 
a  knowledge  of  Arabic.  Daniel,  on  his  return 
Tom  Toledo,  the  chief  seat  of  learning  among  the 
Spanish  Arabs,  deplores  the  neglect  of  science  in 
lis  native  land,  and  speaks  of  himself  as  "  Solus 
*rsecus  inter  Romanes";  while  Roger  of  Hereford 
pologizes  for  using  the  Christian  year  and  Roman 
months,  "because  the  years  and  months  of  the 
Arabs  are  difficult  to  our  people,  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  them."  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  mention  of  a  Saracen  settle- 
ment or  Saracen  servants.  E.  S.  A. 

SIDESMAN  OR  SYDESMAN  (8th  S.  vii.  227).— There 
s  an  error  in  the  note  upon  the  above  query.  The 
eferences  which  it  contains  to  previous  notes 
lelong  to"tideman,"  not  "sidesman,"  in  vol.  xii. 
f  the  Seventh  Series.  But  there  are  notes  at 
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vol.  viii.  pp.  45,  133  of  this  series  to  the  term.  At 
this  last  (p.  133)  there  is  reference  to  the  previous 
note  of  most  authority,  that  by  PROF.  SKEAT  at 
5th  S.  xii.  31.  As  a  contributor  somewhere  ex- 
presses it,  it  may  be  useful  to  insert  a  part  of  this 
note,  which  is  a  reply  to  a  query  at  5th  S.  xi.  504. 
PROF.  SKEAT  observes  : — 

"  I  do  not  think  that  this  query  leaves  much  to  be 
said.  Surely  the  etymology  from  side  and  man  is  quite 
sufficient.  The  Latin  assistenie  means  little  else ;  it  is 
only  one  "  who  stands  (or  is)  beside."  The  absurd 
attempt  to  make  sidesman  stand  for  synodsman  is  just 
one  of  the  fancies  which  were  EO  abundant  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  it  seems  to  have  been  held  that  all  English 
was  derived  from  Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  there  was 
no  originality  in  it." 

The  query  to  which  there  is  reference  enters  fully 
upon  the  history  of  the  term.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  can  affirm  that  "the 
special  duties  of  those  who  hold  the  office"  are 
simple.  A  sidesman,  as  I  take  it,  undertakes  to 
help  the  churchwarden,  who  nominated  him,  in  his 
church  duties.  For  some  years  I  have  been  a 
sidesman  to  the  rector's  churchwarden  in  my 
parish.  All  that  he  has  called  on  me  to  do  is  to 
take  the  alms  in  the  north  aisle  while  he  is  taking 
them  in  the  north  side  of  the  nave. 

H.  J.  MOULE, 
Sidesman  of  Dorchester  St.  Peter. 

Dorchester. 

COCK-FIGHTING  (8lb  S.  vii.  288).- Cock-fighting 
on  Shrove  Tuesday  was  a  very  early  sport  among 
English  schoolboys.  Fitzstephen,  in  his  twelfth 
century  '  Description  of  London,1  writes  :— 

"  Annually  on  the  day  which  is  called  Shrove-tide,  the 
boys  of  the  respective  schools  bring  each  a  fighting-cock 
to  their  master,  and  the  whole  of  the  forenoon  is  spent 
by  the  boys  in  seeing  their  cocks  fight  in  the  school-room  " 
— Stow's  '  Survey,'  ed.  Thorns,  1842,  p.  214. 

Dr.  William  Alexander,  in  his  '  Northern  Rural 
Life,'  ed.  1888,  chap.  xxii.  gives  some  curious  par- 
ticulars of  this  Shrovetide  cock-fighting  in  Scottish 
schools.  The  yearly  "cock-fight  dues"  in  some 
instances  were  equal  to  a  quarter's  fees  for  the 
school.  John  Grub,  who  became  schoolmaster  of 
Wemyss,  in  Fifeshire,  in  1748,  substituted  orations 
for  cock-fights,  and  instituted  a  debate  among  the 
scholars,  wherein  the  subject  was  treated  pro  and 
con.  An  account  of  it  was  published  in  1794. 
It  continued,  however,  as  a  school  sport  in  Scot- 
land until  1828  at  least. 

Reginald  Heber,  in  his  'Historical  List  of 
Horse-matches,'  vol.  ix.  1760,  pp.  xxii,  xxiii, 
gives  a  draft  of  an  agreement  for  a  cock-match,  and 
a  few  rules,  "  said  to  have  been  in  practice"  since 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  There  is  a  list  of  matches 
fought  in  1759,  pp.  154-6.  Similar  rules,  with 
stories  of  cock-matches,  will  be  found  in  'Lan- 
cashire  Legends,'  by  Harland  and  Wilkinson,  1873, 
pp.  143-5.  More  may  be  seen  in  Brand's  'Popu- 


lar Antiquities  '  (Bohn).  For  a  cock-fight  at  Bath 
on  Good  Friday,  1809,  see  Hone's  'Year-Book,' 
383-4. 

There  used  to  be  a  chap-book, '  The  Remarkable 

Story  and  Sudden  Death  of  a  Cock  Fighter 

with Verses  on  the  Occasion  by  the  celebrated 

Poet  William  Cowper,  Esq.,'  published  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  and  among  the  Cheap 
Repository  Tract?.  The  affair  took  place  at  Leeds 
in  1779.  W.  C.  B. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  cock-pit, 
together  with  a  copy  of  an  advertisement  in  the 
Newcastle  Chronicle  of  Dec.  1,  1770,  will  be  found 
in  the  Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country  Lore 
and  Legend,  1887.  Further  information  on  the 
history  of  this  pastime,  when  cock-fighting  was  a 
legal  sport,  is  given  in  the  same  publication  for 
the  following  year,  in  Dr.  Bruce's  '  Handbook  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,'  Strutt's  '  Sports  and  Pas- 
times of  the  People  of  England,'  Brand's  '  Popular 
Antiquities,'  Chambers's  'Book  of  Days.'  For 
the  manner  in  which  cock-fighting  was  conducted 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  consult 
Archceologia,  iii.  132,  and,  lastly, '  N.  &  Q.,'  2nd  S. 
ii.  8 ;  v.  68  ;  4th  S.  vi.  543 ;  vii.  108. 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road,  N. 

The  history  of  this  amiable  pastime  fills  many 
tomes.  The  great  book  on  the  subject  is  William 
Sketcbley'a  '  The  Cocker,'  an  octavo,  published  at 
Burton -on-Trent  in  1817,  and  now  thought  rather 
cheap  at  twelve  guineas.  W.  F.  WALLER. 

WEARING  THE  HAT  IN  THE  KING'S  PRESENCE 
(8th  S.  vii.  148).— Rollings  worth,  in  his  'History 
of  Stowmarket,'  gives  an  example  and  remarks  en 
others.  I  append  the  passage.  It  only  remains 
for  me  to  add  that  Buxhall  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Copingers,  now  repre- 
sented by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Henry  Hill,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  rector,  the  Rev.  Copinger  Hill. 
This  ancient  family  has  intermarried  with  the  best 
blood  in  Suffolk.  I  have  seen  an  excellent  '  His- 
tory of  the  Copingers,'  which  perhaps  contains 
more  on  the  subject  of  this  query. 

"Walter    Copinger,    of   Buxhall,    married    Beatrice, 

daughter  of Ashurst,  both  were  dead  in  1532.    But 

the  following  curious  grant  was  made  to  him  in  1513, 
and  one  would  suppose  through  the  influence  of  the  thei 
lord  mayor  of  London,  either  his  brother  or  nephew.  I 
is  still  preserved  in  the  glebe  house  of  Buxball,  which 
belongs  with  its  advowson  and  manor  to  this  honorable 
and  ancient  family :  '  Henry  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of 
England  and  France  and  lord  of  Ireland,  to  all  men  or 
[our]  own  subjects,  as  well  of  the  spiritual  pre-eminence 
and  dignities  as  of  the  temporal  authority,  these  our 
letters  hearing  and  seeing,  and  to  every  of  them  greet- 
ing. Whereas  we  be  credibly  informed  that  our  trusty 
and  well-beloved  subject  Walter  Copinger  is  so  diseased 
in  his  head  that  with  out  his  great  danger  he  cannot  be 
conveniently  discovered  [uncovered]  of  the  same.  In 
consideration  whereof  we  have  by  these  presents  licensed 
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him  to  use  and  wear  his  bonet  upon  hie  said  head,  as 
well  in  our  presence  as  elsewhere  at  his  liberty.  Where- 
fore we  will  and  command  you  and  every  of  you  to 
permit  and  suffer  him  so  to  do,  without  any  your  challenge, 
disturbance,  or  interruption  to  the  contrary  as  you  and 
every  of  you  tender  our  pleasure.  Given  under  our 
signet  at  our  manor  of  Greenwich  the  24th  day  of 
October,  in  the  4th  year  of  our  reign  (1512). — Henry  R." 
This  privilege  is  singular,  and  but  few  instances  of  a 
similar  kind  are  recorded  in  history.  King  John  granted 
a  like  honour  to  Courcy  baron  of  Kinsale  in  Ireland. 
Ratcliff  earl  of  Sussex  was  permitted  by  Queen  Mary  (of 
bloody  memory)  thus  to  appear  in  the  royal  presence. 
But  the  most  remarkable  is  the  same  kind  of  grant  made 
to  Christopher  Brown,  Esq.  of  Tolethorp,  in  Rutland, 
who  might  put  on  his  cap  where  he  pleased,  and  only  put 
it  off  at  his  own  ease  and  pleasure.  His  son  was  the 
preacher  Brown,"  &c. — '  The  History  of  Stowmarket, 
the  Ancient  County  Town  of  Suffolk,'  by  the  Rev. 
A.  G.  H.  Hollingsworth,  1844,  p.  85. 

CHARLES  8.  PARTRIDGE. 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

In  1528  Henry  VIII.  granted  this  privilege  to 
"our  wel  beloved  subject  Thomas  Wentworth  of  Went- 
worth  Esquire,  for  certain  diseases  and  infirmities  which 
he  daily  susteyneth  in  his  head,  cannot  conveniently,  with* 
out  his  great  daunger,  and  jeopardy  be  discovered  of  the 
same,  whereupon  we  of  our  special  grace,  in  tendre  con- 
sideration, have  by  these  present,  lycenced  the  said 
Thomas  Wentworth  to  use  and  wear  his  bonnet  upon  his 
said  hede  as  well  in  our  presence,  as  elsewhere,  at  his 
libertye  and  pleasyr." — 'Strafford  Letters,'  vol.  ii., 
appendix,  p.  438. 

FRANCESCA. 

In  Leland's  '  Collectanea,'  ii.  678,  679,  will  be 
found  two  licences  to  wear  the  bonnet  in  the 
presence  of  Henry  VIII.  given  to  the  king's  chap- 
lains on  account  of  their  "  infirmities  in  the  head." 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (8th  S.  vii 

209).— 

The  hand  that  rocks,  &c. 

I  do  not  know  who  first  gave  utterance  to  this  sweetly 
sentimental  observation,  but  as  a  fallacious  common- 
place it  must  be  the  offspring  of  the  old  logical  catch 
about  the  child  of  Themistocles  who,  through  his  mother, 
her  husband,  Athens,  Greece,  was  proved  to  have 
"  governed  the  world  "  (see  Whately's  '  Logic '). 

EDWABD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
Early    Venetian    Printing.     Illustrated.     (Venice,  F. 

Ongama;  London,  Nimmp.) 

THE  Venetian  press  has  during  late  years  attracted  great 
and  well-merited  attention.  Since  the  appearance  in 
1882  of  the  '  Document!  per  Servire  alia  Storia  della 
Tipografia  Veneziana '  of  R.  Fulin,  published  in  1882, 
half  a  dozen  works  on  the  subject  (Italian,  French,  anc 
English),  of  which  this  is  the  latest,  have  seen  the  light. 
One  of  these, '  The  Venetian  Printing  Press '  of  Horatio 
Brown,  was  reviewed  in  our  columns  but  two  or  three 
years  ago.  The  volume  now  before  us,  ushered  in  by 
an  introduction  of  Signer  C.  Caetellani,  the  Prefetto  o; 


,he  Marciana  Library,  while  no  less  interesting  or  hand- 
some than  any  of  its  predecessors  and  no  less  likely  to 
>e  cherished  by  the  amateur,  aims,  unlike  them,  at  serv- 
ing a  practical  purpose  by  bringing  before  the  printer 
of  the  day  in  exact  facsimile  the  founts,  ornaments,  and 
vignettes  which  adorned  the  most  highly  prized  Venetian 
Dooks,    The  finest  title-pages,  initials,  ornaments,  water- 
marks, &c.,  are  reproduced  with  a  fidelity  which  recent 
discovery  alone  has  rendered  possible.    No  fewer  than 
two  hundred  pages  of  plates  in  black  or  colour,  most  of 
them  of  highest  interest  and  beauty,  adorn  a  book  the 
like  of  which  in  its  class  has  not  yet  been  seen.    Of 
Italian  towns  or  cities  Venice  was  the  third  in  which 
printing  was  established.    Subiaco,  a  small  town  of  the 
Campagna,  thirty-four  miles  east  of  Rome,  was  the  ab- 
solute cradle-land  of  printing  in  Italy  after  the  arrival 
of  the  art  from  Germany,  the  first  publication  from  the 
Monastereum  Sublacense,  two  miles  distant,  appearing 
in  1465.    Two  years  later  the  printers  Conrad  Sweyn- 
heym  and  Arnold  Pannartz  left  the  monastery  and  re- 
moved to  Rome.    Two  years  later  still,  in  the  year  1469, 
John  of  Spira  (Johannes  de  Spira)  issued  the  first  book 
printed  in  Venice,  the    '  Epistolae    ad    Familiares '  of 
Cicero,   two  editions  of  which,  from  the  same  press, 
together    with  a  '  Historia    Naturalis '  of  the  younger 
Pliny— the  latter  a  work  of  singular  beauty — appeared 
the  same  year.    His  '  De  Civitate  Dei '  of  St.  Augustine, 
interrupted  by  his  death,  was  finished  the  following  year 
(1470)  by  his  brother  and  successor,  Windelin  de  Speyer 
(Vindelinus  de  Spira),   who    in  the   following    halting 
distich  announced  his  having  taken  up,  as  a  workman 
equal  to  his  brother,  his  home  in  Venice  : — 
Vindelimus  adest  iusdem  frater  et  arte 
Non  minor,  hadriacaque  morabitur  urbe. 
In  the  year  1470  VYindelin  published  no  fewer  than  seven- 
teen work?.    The  same  year  saw  established  in  Venice 
Nicholas  Jenson,  a  champenois,  and  Christopher  Valdar- 
fer,  of  Ratisbon,  the  printer  of  the  most  famous  '  Decame- 
ron e  de  Boccaccio,'  of  which  the  Spencer  Library,  now  in 
Manchester,  contains  the  only  perfect  copy,  bought  for 
over  two  thousand  pounds.    With  the  arrival  of  Aldus 
Manutius,  to  whose  memory  the  volume  is  dedicated, 
Venetian  printing,  the  history  of  which  we,  of  course, 
cannot  trace,  reached  its  acme  of  glory.    Though  fallen 
somewhat  from  their  high  estate — since  human  taste  is 
uncertain   and  capricious  —  the   early  publications  of 
Aldus  are  still  prized,  and  among  illustrated  works  the 
'  Ipnerotomachia  de  Polifilo,'  1499,  with  its  marvellously 
executed  woodcuts,  is  one  of  the  most  coveted  of  trea- 
sures.   Of  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  facsimiles  of  the 
greatest  products  of  the  Venetian  press  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  in  terms  of  sober  eulogy.     After  an  autograph 
page  of  Aldus  Manutius  we  have  a  page  of  the  bold  and 
admirably  clear  type  of  the  first  printed  book,  followed 
by  that,  smaller  but  not  less  legible,  of  the  second.  Then 
follows  a  fine  page  of    the    precious    first    edition  of 
Petrarch  ('  Serinetto  e  Triomphi '  of  Windelin  de  Speyer, 
1470).    Scores  of  other  works  from  the  presses  of  men 
renowned  or  obscure  follow,  the  whole  constituting  in 
its  class  a  treasury  such  as  has  not  previously  been  given 
to  the  world.    The  most  precious  of  these  pages  are 
extracted   from    the    '  Biblioteca    Marciana.'     Special 
features  in  the  volume  are  the  treatises  on  '  Printers' 
Marks  and  Watermarks '  and  on '  The  Printing  of  Music,' 
by  Signer  Castellani.    The  first  printer's  mark  used  in 
Venice  is  that  in  the  edition  issued  in  1481  ;  the  paper 
used  by  the  early  Venetian  printers  came  from  the  mills 
of  Padua  and  Treviso.    The  printing  of  music  began  by 
the  xylographic  method  in  the  fifteenth  century.     In 
the  following  century  the  printing  of  music  by  movable 
metal  types  reached  a  point  of  high  perfection,  the  pro- 
duction of  music  being  greater   even    than   in    Paris. 
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What  most  impresses  the  reader  in  looking  through  this 
lovely  volume  is  that  the  Venetian  printers  were  for 
the  most  part  artists,  sincere,  capable,  conscientious,  and 
indomitable.  The  work  is  one  on  which  the  lover  of 
art  will  dwell  with  unending  admiration  and  content. 
Some  rubbings  of  Venetian  bindings  at  the  close  of  the 
volume  constitute  a  specially  acceptable  feature.  Mr. 
Nirnmo's  share  in  the  publication  is,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
satisfactory  in  the  highest  respect. 

The  Eegislers   of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.    Part.  II 

By  the  Kev.  K.  B.  Gardiner,  F.8.A.  (Bell  &  Sons.) 
IN  this  handsome  volume  Mr.  Gardiner  gives  a  further 
instalment  of  his  work  on  the  alumni  of  Wadham  Col- 
lege. In  the  previous  volume,  published  in  1889,  he  fur- 
nished a  list  of  the  names  of  all  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  college  from  its  foundation  in  1613  to  the  year 
1719.  In  the  present  one  he  carries  on  the  record  down 
to  1871.  But  his  register  is  far  more  than  a  barren  list 
of  names.  He  has  been  at  the  pains  to  collect  bio- 
graphical particulars,  not  merely  as  to  the  university 
distinctions,  but  as  to  the  preferments,  published  works, 
and  subsequent  careers  of  most  of  the  persons  whom  he 
enumerates.  Occasional  genealogical  notes  are  supplied 
in  the  case  of  those  who  were  able  to  claim  privileges  as 
being  "  founder's  kin  ";  in  many  instances  the  epitaphs 
which  have  been  placed  over  his  worthies  are  carefully 
recorded.  All  this  must  have  involved  much  patient 
toil.  But  the  result  is  that  the  volume  will  be  of  interest 
beyond  the  circle  of  Wadham  men,  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  biographical  and  antiquarian  researches. 
Wadham  has  always  had  a  reputation  for  liberality  in 
opening  its  fellowships  to  laymen,  by  the  expressed  wish 
of  its  founder ;  and  it  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
cradle  where  the  Royal  Society  was  nurtured  in  its 
infancy ;  it  was  within  its  walls,  too,  that  the  philosophy 
of  Comte  gained  its  first  and  most  earnest  exponents  in 
England.  Mr.  Gardiner  acknowledges  his  indebtedness 
to  a  register  compiled  by  two  former  wardens,  Tournay 
and  Symons,  which  has  formed  the  backbone  of  his  own 
work  from  the  year  1806.  He  hopes  to  complete  the 
undertaking,  which  "  piety  "  has  led  him  to  carry  so  far, 
with  a  final  volume,  which  will  deal  with  the  buildings, 
library,  endowments,  and  possessions  of  his  much-loved 
mother. 

Ben  Jonton.  Vols.  II.  and  III.  (Fisher  Unwin.) 
THE  second  and  third  volumes  of  Ben  Jonson,  complet- 
ing the  work,  have  been  added  to  the  popular  "  Mer- 
maid Series."  These  volumes  have  missed  the  services 
of  our  old  contributor  Dr.  Brinsley  Nicholson,  who 
supervised  the  issue  of  the  first  volume,  and  the  text  is 
that  of  Gilford's  edition  of  1816,  acknowledgedly  the 
best.  'Bartholomew  Fair,'  'Cynthia's  Revels,'  and 
'Sejanus'  are  included  in  the  second  volume,  and 
\  Volpone,'  '  The  Silent  Woman,'  and  '  The  Alchemist ' 
in  the  third.  A  pleasanter  or  more  convenient  form  in 
which  to  read  these  masterpieces  does  not  exist. 

WE  have  received  the  March  number  of  Notts  and 
Derbyshire  Notes  and  Queries  (Nottingham  and  Derby, 
Murray).  It  has  already  gone  on  for  three  years,  and 
we  trust  will  live  many  more.  The  account  of  the 
old  Guild  Hall  at  Nottingham,  of  which  the  third 
and  concluding  part  is  before  us,  is  very  interesting. 
It  is  illustrated  by  plans,  an  engraving  of  one  of  the 
old  locks  used  in  the  prison  department,  and  one  of 
the  Guild  Hall  itself,  copied  from  a  photograph  taken 
ere  its  destruction.  As  a  building  it  was  by  no  means 
"  a  thing  of  beauty,"  but  there  are  many  who  would  be 
unwilling  that  the  lorm  of  its  ugliness  should  pass  out 
of  human  memory.  We  are  glad  to  find,  from  a  com- 
munication signed  "  J.  P.  B.,"  that  the  parish  registers 


of  Whittington,  which  are  in  the  last  state  of  decay 
are  undergoing  restoration  by  skilled  experts  at  the 
British  Museum.  This  is  good  news.  We  remember 
hearing  a  learned  Cambridge  man  say  some  forty  years 
ago  that  parish  registers  which  extended  backwards  be- 
yond sixty  years  could  be  of  no  possible  human  interest. 
Our  lot  has  fallen  on  better  times  than  those.  One  of 
the  editors  has  given,  in  answer  to  a  querist,  the  jesting 
book-titles  which  Tom  Hood  the  elder  wrote  for  the 
dummy  books  in  the  Chatsworth  Library. 

THOSE  in  search  of  pleasure  and  health  in  combina- 
tion may  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  publication  of  B.  Brad- 
shaw's  Dictionary  of  Mineral  Waters,  Climatic  Health 
Resorts,  «£c.  (Eegan  Paul  &  Co.).    A  mere  dictionary  as 
regards  the  majority  of  places,  the  work  gives  favoured 
resorts,  such  as   Davps-Platz,  Royat,    Carlsbad,  &c.,  a 
tolerably  full  description.    A  large  map  and  other  illus- 
trations are  supplied,  and  the  names  of  medical  me 
are  in  some  cases  given.    We  fail  to  understand  wh 
certain  names  of  places  to  which  no  curative  influence 
are  assigned  should  appear,  as,  e.  g.,  Amsterdam. 

The  Friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (Stock)  is  the  titl 
bestowed  by  Mr.  Grosart  on  a  selection  from  the  work 
of  that  philosophical  Elizabethan  poet  Fulke  Greville 
Lord  Brooke.  The  little  volume  added  to  the  •'  Eliza 
bethan  Library  "  contains  some  valuable  prose  utterance 
and  some  turgid  and  didactic  verse. 

ME.  E.  STANFORD  has  published  a  third  edition  o 
Mr.  William  Thynne  Lynn's  invaluable  little  treatise  01 
Remarkable  Comets. 

MESSES.  HERTZ  &  SUSSENGUTH,  of  Berlin,  have  issue 
editions,  revised  by  Mr.  James  J.  Trotter,  M.A.,  of  Herr 
M.  A.  Ph.  Buttmann's  Tlie  Gender  and  the  Declension  of 
German  Substantives  and  The  German  Genders,  two  use- 
ful and  trustworthy  manuals  likely  to  simplify  the 
labours  of  the  English  student  of  German. 


SIE  GEORGE  SCHAEP,  K.C.B.,  did  not  long  survive  h 
retirement  and  his  well-merited  honours.  To  the  full 
biographies  of  him  with  which  the  world  has  been  sup- 
plied we  have  nothing  to  add,  except  to  say  that  he  was 
a  contributor  and  a  warm  friend  to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  and  that 
his  loss  is  deplored. 


We  mutt  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice* 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  an 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  bu 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corresponded 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  querj 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  th 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  t 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requests 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

LEAMINGTON. — Send  address. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "Th 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries ' " — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the   Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  maka  no  exception. 
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AN  AMERICAN  "  SMALL  BOOK." 

In  an  interesting  notice  which  recently  appeared 
in  a  New  York  paper  of  the  library  of  the  State 
of  New  Tork,  mention  is  made  of  one  of  those 
"smallest  books  in  the  world  "which  from  time 
to  time  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of 
readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  This  American  contribution 
to  liliputian  literature  differs  from  all  those  pre- 
viously chronicled,  and  is  what  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  is  styled  a  campaign  document.  It  is 
catalogued  as  No.  101,150  : — 

"  Its  pages  are  If,  by  1^  inches,  and  there  are  fourteen 
of  them.  It  is  the  smallest  book  in  the  State  Library." 

The  title-page  reads  : — 

"  Life  and  Services  of  Gen.  Pierce.  Respectfully 
Dedicated  to  Genl.  Lewis  Cass.  Concord:  Gazette- Frees, 
1852." 

The  contents  of  the  little  volume  are  thus  given  : 

"  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress  in  the  year  1852 
by  Gen.  Consent,  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  Dist.  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

"  Introduction.  We  esteem  it  a  sacred  and  patriotic 
duty  to  present  to  the  electors  of  the  U.  States  a 
memento  of  this  great  and  good  man. — Sykes. 

"  Franky  Pierce  was  the  son  of  his  father,  born  at  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1788.  In  December 
A.D.  1827  he  spelled  the  word  '  but '  for  his  father.  In 
December,  1836,  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  the 


first  notable  thing  he  did  was  in  1837,  to  vote  against 
the  right  of  petition.  In  the  very  same  year,  with  an 
eye  single  to  the  good  of  the  great  West,  he  nobly  and 
patriotically  spoke  and  voted  against  the  River  and  Har- 
bor bill.  About  this  time  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate, 
looked  wise,  and  said  not  a  word,  and  in  1842  he  resigned 
bis  Feat  and  returned  home  in  peace.  On  his  return  to 
the  land  of  his  nativity,  he  gave  to  a  boy  who  was  in  no 
way  related  to  him  a  cent  to  buy  a  stick  of  candy,  and 
his  admirers  say,  that  he  did  not  seem  to  begrudge,  in 
the  least,  the  sum  thus  appropriated.  His  heart  is  ever 
open  for  the  relief  of  the  woes  of  suffering  humanity. 
In  1847,  Polk  appointed  him  one  of  the  Generals.  He 
look'd  over  this  very  great  nation.  And  in  fainting  he 
knew  Pierce  co'ld  Beat  all  creation  !  The  first  time  he 
distinguished  himself  in  war  was  to  order  Col.  Ransom 
to  charge  the  Mexicans,  while  he  retreated  to  his  tent, 
feeling  tremendously  indisposed  !  !  !  !  !  On  the  17th  of 
Aug.,  1S47,  he  fell  from  his  horse,  in  the  bloody  field  of 
Contrerau,  dangerously  wounded  in  the  rim  of  his  hat. 
On  the  20th  of  August  was  fought  the  bloody  battle  of 
Cherubusco,  and  in  which  he  acted  a  conspicuous  part. 
Gen.  P.  (according  to  his  own  report  of  the  battle,  p. 
183),  performed  one  of  the  most  PARING  feats  of  fainting 
ever  known  in  the  annals  of  history.  On  the  27th  day 
of  Sept.  he  exhibited  his  usual  skill  and  heroic  bravery 
in  Marching  into  the  City  of  Mexico,  after  it  had  sur- 
rended  to  one  Gen'l  Scott.  Franky  Pierce  is  a  consistent 
man— his  country  will  always  know  where  to  find  him 
if  he  is  elected — to  wit:  Voting  all  bills  for  improvement 
of  rivers  and  harbors:  all  bills  allowing  pensions  to 
widows  of  deceased  soldiers :  besides  being  death  on 
Catholics  and  protection  to  American  industry.  And 
above  all,  he  entitled  himself  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen,  and  made  himself  most  mag-nan-i-mous-lj 
conspicuous  by  his  speaking  and  voting  against  allowing 
the  widow  of  Harrison  the  remnant  of  the  salary  of  her 
deceased  husband. 

"Note.— The  author  will  forfeit  the  sum  of  $100, 
to  be  applied  to  benevolent  purposes,  if  there  can  be 
found  a  single  error  in  General  Franklin  Pierce's  whole 
life  Finis.  Nov.  2, 1852." 

Another  '  Life  of  Franklin  Pierce,'  also  a  cam- 
paign document,  was  written  by  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. The  two  men  were  college  friends,  and 
when  Pierce  became  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  gave,  in  March,  1853,  Hawthorne  the 
post  of  Consul  at  Liverpool  —  an  appointment 
which,  whether  it  was  the  result  of  political  grati- 
tude or  personal  friendship,  was  good  for  literature, 
as  to  it  we  owe  '  Our  Old  Home,'  and  varying 
forms  of  '  The  Dolliver  Romance.'  Pierce  was 
neither  the  wisest  nor  the  greatest  of  the  American 
presidents,  and  both  he  and  Hawthorne  were 
singularly  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times  on  the 
subject  of  negro  slavery.  Indeed,  Hawthorne 
stood  almost  alone  among  the  brilliant  group  of 
New  England  men  in  his  apathy  towards  aboli- 
tionism. Whilst  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier, 
to  name  a  few  of  many,  raised  their  voices  for 
liberty,  he  remained  indifferent,  if  not  antagonistic. 
As  Hawthorne  died  in  1863  and  Pierce  in  1869, 
they  both  lived  to  see  the  natural  fruits  of  the 
existence  of  slavery  under  a  republican  constitution 
which  proclaimed  that  all  men  were  born  free  and 
equal.  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

Moss  Side,  Manchester. 
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LADY  KATHERINE  GREY. 

{Continued  from  p.  285.) 

I   now   offer  some    transcripts  of    the    '  State 
Papers,  Domestic,'  referring  to  Lady  Katherine 
which  have  not,  I  believe,  been  before  printed 
and  as  the  collection  does  not  include  any  letter; 
written  by  the  lady  herself,  I  will  give  two  letters 
and  her  petition  to  the  queen,  found  with  tb 
Lansdowne  MSS.     Also  from  these  I  will  partial!} 
quote,  for  the  purpose  of  narrative,  some  letters  o 
Lord  John  Grey,*  of  Pirgo,  to  whose  charge,  on 
leaving  the  Tower,  Lady  Katherine  was  committed 
The  letters  of  the  Lansdowne  collection  are  given 
by   Sir   Henry  Ellis,  in   his   'Original  Letters, 
Second  Series,  vol.  ii.  I  think  it  may  be  best,  for  the 
sake  of  fluency,  not  to  reproduce  old  spelling  (th 
quaintness  and  arbitrariness  of  which  has   now 
through  familiarity,  almost  lost  its  charm),  anc 
when  quoting  sums  of  money  I  shall  avoid  the 
cumbrous  system  of  the  old  time. 

Aug.  21,  1563,t  the  queen  to  the  Lieutenant  o 
the  Tower,  commanding  the  removal  therefrom  01 
Lady  Katherine  and  her  husband,  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford, on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  plague. 
They  had  been  imprisoned  two  years.  The  paper 
is  a  draft  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  William  Cecil. 
I  give  it  altered  as  found  ;  the  words  in  brackets 
being  scored  through  in  the  original : — 

Rt.  Trusty  and  Well -beloved,  We  greet  you  well. 
Whereas  we  be  informed  that  the  [plague]  places  near 
that  our  Tower  are  much  visited  with  the  plague,  and 
yourself  not  without  great  fear  that  the  same  may  enter 
into  our  said  Tower,  we  [have  thought  meet  upon  earnest 
suit  made  unto  us  to  licence]  are  contented  the  lady 
Catharyne  and  ye  Earl  of  Hertford  for  y«  time  of  this 
danger  of  the  plague  shall  be  placed  in  some  other 
several  and  convenient  places  out  of  ye  Tower.  Where- 
fore [we  will  that  you  shall  let  either  of  them  know  of 
this  our  contentation  that  the  lady  Catharyn  shall  be 
removed  to  And  for  the  places  of  their  abode]  we  will 
that  the  lady  Catharyne  shall  be  removed  to  ye  house 
of  Ld.  John  Grey  in  Essex,  there  to  remain  [within  his 
house]  with  him  and  his  wife  during  our  pleasure,  and 
y"  Earl  of  Hertford  to  be  removed  to  his  mother's  house 
in  Middlesex  J  there  also  to  remain  during  our  pleasure, 
and  for  their  behaviour  our  pleasure  is  that  ye  shall 
command  them  in  our  name  under  pain  of  our  indigna- 
tion and  such  fine  as  we  shall  please  to  assess  that 
neither  of  them  shall  depart  from  ye  said  places  without 
our  leave,  [neither  attempt  to  have  any  converse  together] 
otherwise  than  to  take  ye  air  near  to  y"  same  and  not 
without  the  company  of  hie  mother  or  Newdegate.  § 


*  Lord  John  Grey,  brother  of  Lady  Katherine's  father, 
Henry  Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  had  his  title  by  courtesy 
as  being  a  younger  son  of  Thomas.  Marquis  of  Dorset. 
He  is  sometimes  called  "  Sir  John  Grey."  Pirgo  was  an 
ancient  royal  seat,  adjoining  Havering-atte-  Bower  and 
Hainault  Forest,  in  Essex ;  it  had  been  granted  by  the 
queen  to  Lord  John  Grey  in  1559.  The  existing  man- 
sion is  modern. 

t  '  State  Papers,  Dom.,'  Elizab.,  vol.  xxix.  f.  62. 

I  Hanwortb,  near  Hounslow. 

§  Francis  Newdegate,  second  husband  of  the  Duche  s 
of  Somerset. 


(Endorsed)  21  Aug.  1563.  From  the  Queen's  Majesty 
to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  for  the  removal  of  the 
Lady  Katherine  and  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 

Lady  Katherine  had  arrived  at  Pirgo,  the  seat 
of  her  uncle,  Lord  John  Grey,  by  Aug.  29,  for  of 
that  date  is  a  letter  from  him  to  Sir  William  Cecil,* 
thanking  the  secretary  for  placing  her  in  his  charge ; 
and  that  this  was  considered  an  act  of  friendship 
on  Cecil's  part  further  appears  in  a  letter  written 
by  Katherine  a  few  days  later. 

Sept.  3,  1563,  Lady  Katherine  to  Sir  William 
Cecil  f  :— 

Good  cousin  Cecill,  after  my  very  hearty  commenda- 
tions to  my  good  cousin  your  wife  and  you,  with  like 
thanks  for  your  great  friendship  showed  me  in  this  mj 
lord's  deliverance  and  mine,  with  the  obtaining  of  the 
Queen's  Majesty's  most  gracious  favour  thus  farfortl 
extended  towards  us,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  myself 
bounden  and  beholding  unto  you  therefor.  And  as  I  am 
sure  you  doubt  not  of  mine  own  dear  lord's  good-will 
for  the  requital  thereof  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power,  so 
I  beseech  you,  good  cousin  Cecill,  make  the  like  account 
of  me  during  life  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power;  be- 
seeching your  farther  friendship  for  the  obtaining  of  the 
Queen's  Majesty's  most  gracious  pardon  and  favour 
towards  me,  which  with  upstretched  hands  and  down  bent 
knees,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  most  humbly  I  crave. 
Thus  resting  in  prayer  for  the  Queen's  Majesty's  long 
reign  over  us,  the  forgiveness  of  mine  offence,  the  short 
[speedy]  enjoying  of  my  own  dear  lord  and  husband, 
with  assured  hope  through  God's  grace  and  your  good 
help  and  my  lord  Robert  J  for  the  enjoying  of  the  Queen's 
Highness'  favour  in  that  behalf,  I  bid  you,  my  own  good 
cousin,  most  heartily  farewell.  From  Pyrgo  the  third  of 
September. 

Your  assured  friend  and  cousin  to  my  small  power, 
KATHERTNE  HARTFORD. 

To  my  very  loving  cousin  Sir  William  Cicyll,  Knight, 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  give  these. 

The  next  letter  in  which  we  bear  of  the  lady  is 
one  dated  Sept.  20,  1563,  from  Lord  John  Grey 
to  Cecil, §  describing  her  in  a  very  depressed  con- 
dition of  mind.  Lord  John  writes  : — 

I  assure  you,  good  cousin  Cecill  (as  I  have  written 
unto  my  lord  Robert)  the  thought  and  care  she  taketh 

Tor  the  want  of  Her  Highness'  favour  pines  her  away  ; 

)efore  God  I  speak  it  if  it  come  not  the  sooner  she  will 
not  long  live  thus ;  she  eateth  not  above  six  morsels  in 
the  meal.  If  I  say  unto  her  "  Good  Madam,  eat  some- 
what to  comfort  yourself"  she  falls  a  weeping  and  goeth 
up  to  her  chamber ;  if  I  ask  her  what  the  cause  is  she 
useth  herself  in  that  sort,  she  answers  me  "  Alas  !  Uncle, 
what  a  life  is  this  to  me,  thus  to  live  in  the  Queen's  dis 

>leasure ;  but  for  my  lord  and  my  children  I  would  to 

}od  1  were  buried."    Good  cousin  Cecill,  as  time,  place? 
and  occasion  may  serve  eaee  her  of  this  woful  grief  and 

orrow,  and  rid  me  of  this  life  which  I  assure  you  grieveth 
me  at  the  heart's  roots. 

Six  weeks  passed,  and  then  Lady  Katherine, 
>robably  on  her  uncle's  advice,  wrote  a  petition  to 


*  Lansdowne  MS.  7,  art.  55. 

f  Ibid.  6,  art.  32.  Lady  Katherine's  handwriting  is 
arge,  clear,  and  well  formed. 

1  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  created  Earl  of  Leicester 
ept.  29, 1563. 

§  Lansdowne  MS.  6,  art.  33. 
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the  queen,  which  Lord  John  forwarded  with  a 
letter  to  Cecil,*  craving  his  friendly  advice  and 
counsel  before  its  being  delivered  to  my  Lord 
Robert,  and  should  he  think  that  anything  in  it 
might  be  amended,  then  for  that  purpose  to  return 
it  by  the  messenger.  At  the  same  time  Katherine 
also  wrote  to  Cecil,  t  The  draft  of  the  petition  is, 
of  course,  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  day, 
and  may  seem  to  us  over-obsequious ;  but  such 
were  the  terms  then  used  in  addressing  the  sove- 
reign, and  it  must  be  remembered  that,  although 
the  queen's  treatment  of  her  cousin  was  very  cruel, 
yet  that  the  latter,  so  nearly  connected  with  the 
Crown,  had  committed  a  great  offence  by  marry- 
ing contrary  to  the  royal  will. 
The  petition,  Nov.  6,  1563  :— 

I  dare  not  presume,  Most  Gracious  Sovereign,  to  crave 
pardon  for  my  disobedient  and  rash  matching  of  myself 
•without  your  Highness'  consent,  I  only  most  humbly 
sue  unto  your  Highness  to  continue  your  merciful  nature 
towards  me.  I  knowledge  myself  a  must  unworthy 
creature  to  feel  so  much  of  your  gracious  favour  as  I 
have  done.  My  just  felt  misery  and  continual  grief  doth 
teach  me  daily  more  and  more  the  greatness  ot  my  fault, 
and  your  princely  pity  increaseth  my  sorrow  that  have 
so  forgotten  my  duty  towards  your  Majesty.  This  is  my 
great  torment  of  mind.  May  it  therefore  please  your 
excellent  Majesty  to  licence  me  to  be  a  most  lowly  suitor 
unto  your  Highness  to  extend  towards  my  miserable 
state  your  Majesty's  further  favour  and  accustomed 
mercy,  which  upon  my  knees  in  all  humble  wise  I  crave, 
with  my  daily  prayers  to  God  long  continue  and  preserve 
your  Majesty's -reign  over  us.  From  Pirgo  the  6th  of 
November  1563. 

Your  Majesty's  most  humble,  bounden 
and  obedient  subject. 

If  the  petition  reached  the  queen  it  was  fruitless, 
and  the  poor  lady  continued  to  languish  at  Pirgo. 
Her  uncle  wrote  again  to  Cecil  J  on  Dec.  12,  that 
for  three  or  four  days  she  had  lor  the  most  part 
kept  her  bed,  or  had  not  left  her  chamber,  so  that 
he  had  thought  of  sending  for  some  of  the  queen's 
physicians,  and  that  whenever  he  visited  her  he 
found  her  weeping.  At  this  time  Katherine  her- 
self wrote  as  follows  to  Cecil  § : — 

What  the  lpsgS«(£nt  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's  accus- 
tomed favour  tbwards  me  hath  bred  in  this  miserable 
and  wasted  body  of  mine  God  only  knoweth,  as  1  daily 
more  and  more,  to  the  torment  and  wasting  thereof,  do 
otherwise  feel  than  well  able  to  express :  which  if  it 
ohould  any  long  time  thus  continue  I  rather  wish  of  God 
shortly  to  be  buried  in  the  faith  and  ftar  of  him,  than  in 
this  continual  agony  to  live.  As  1  have  written  unto  my 
lord  Robert,  so,  good  cousin  Cycell,  do  I  unto  you.  I 
must  confess  1  never  felt  what  the  want  of  my  Prince's 
favour  was  before  now,  which  by  your  good  means  and 
the  rest  of  my  very  good  lords  once  obtained  I  shall  not 
require  any  of  you,  if  it  fall  through  my  default,  to  be 
mean8  for  tne  restitution  thereof,  so  mindful,  God 
willing,  ehall  1  be  not  to  offend  her  Highness.  Thus 
desiring  the  continuance  of  your  friendship  I  most 


*  Lansdowne  MS.  6,  art.  37. 
t  Ibid.  6,  art.  36. 
j  Ibid.  6,  art.  3. 
§  Ibid.  6,  art.  44. 


heartily  bid  you  farewell,  good  cousin  Cecyll,  praying 
you  to  make  my  hearty  commendations  to  my  cousin 
your  wife.     Prom  Pyrgo  the  13th  of  December  1563. 
Your  poor  cousin  and  assured  friend 

to  my  small  power, 

KATHKRYNE  HARTFORD. 

No  letter  written  during  the  next  twelve  weeks 
has  come  down  to  us,  but  in  the  interval  we  have 
with  the  '  State  Papers  '  a  receipt  of  the  steward 
at  Pirgo  for  a  sum  paid  for  the  maintenance  of 
Lady  Eatherine,  her  son,  and  servants.  It  is  in- 
teresting as  showing  that  at  that  time  one  of  her 
two  children  was  with  her,  and  also  what  was 
the  number  of  her  servants.  The  receipt*  is  as 
follows  : — 

January  24,  1564.  Received  by  me  John  Woode, 
steward  to  the  Right  Honourable  my  L[ord]  John 
Graie,  at  the  hands  of  George  Ireland  for  fourteen  weeks 
diet  unto  my  Lady  of  Hartford  and  her  train,  after  six 
pounds  sixteen  shillings  eight  pence  the  week,  in  full 
payment  of  all  her  la[dyship's]  said  diet  unto  thia  day, 
(he  sum  of  four  score  fifteen  pounds  thirteen  shgs.  four 
pence  on,  besides  57"  4s  9d  which  I  received  of  Mr 
Edward  Stanhope  in  full  satisfaction  of  her  la[dyship's] 
diet  until  the  17th  of  October  last.  In  witness  whereof 
I  have  here  under  subscribed  my  name  this  23rd  of 
January  1563  TN.S.  1564]  et  Anno  Regni  Regine  E.  sext. 
95"  13-  4d 

by  me  John  Woode. 
s.    d. 

My  Lady        66    8 

Her  son 13    4 


Her  nurae      

Mrs.  Woodeforde ... 

Mrs.  Isham 

My  Lady's  groom 
Nowell  her  man  ... 
William  Hampton 
My  Lady's  two  launders 


6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
10 


Lackey 5    0 


56' 


6U  16-  8d 


Red.  of  Mr  George  Ireland  the  23rd  of  January  1563 
which  I  stand  to  account  for  at  our  next  reckoning, 
4U  11' 8d.  by  me  John  Woode. 

[Endorsed]  Copies  of  my  lady's  diet  at  Pirgo  last  paid 
for  14  weeks.  23  Jan.  1563  [N.S.  1564]. 

W.  L.  BUTTON. 

27,  Elgin  Avenue,  Westbourne  Park,  W. 
(To  be  continued.) 


MRS.  GARRICK. 

In  former  volumes  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  there  has  been 
much  interesting  information  about  this  lady  and 
her  husband  David  Garrick,  the  English  Roscius, 
whom  she  survived  so  many  years ;  she  was 
buried  with  him  in  the  same  grave  in  Poets' 
Corner  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1822,  where  his 
remains  had  been  deposited  in  1779.  There  seems 
some  little  doubt  as  to  her  exact  age,  as  the  record 
on  the  gravestone  varies  slightly  from  that  of  the 
burial  book  of  the  Abbey.  In  the  transept  a  plain 


'  State  Papers,  Dom.,'  Elizab.,  vol.  xxxiii.  f.  10. 
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slab  covering  the  grave  in  which  she  is  buried  with 
her  husband  has  this  simple  inscription : — 

Eva  Maria  Garrick 
Born  29th  February  1724.    Died  16  October  1822. 

The  entry  in  the  burial  book,  as  given  by  Col. 
Chester  in  '  Westminster  Abbey  Registers/  is  as 
follows : — 

"  Oct.  25,  1822.  Eva  Maria  Garrick,  widow,  Adelphi 
Terrace,  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  died  the  16th,  aged 
99,  in  the  South  Cross." 

The  editor  adds  in  a  note  : — 

"Relict  of  David  Garrick,  the  celebrated  tragedian,  to 
whom  married  at  a  chapel  at  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields, 
Midx.,  and  afterwards  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Portuguese 
Embassy.  22nd  June  1749,  as  Eva  Maria  Violette  of  St. 
James,  Westminster.  The  Funeral  Book  says  that  Bhe 
died  in  her  99th  year." 

If  she  died  aged  ninety-nine  years,  she  must  have 
been  in  her  hundredth  year  at  the  time  of  her 
decease. 

John  T.  Smith,  in  his  '  Book  for  a  Rainy  Day,' 
mentions  having  witnessed  Mrs.  Garrick's  funeral — 
•which  took  place  after  the  morning  service  in  the 
Abbey — in  company  with  Miss  Macaulay,  the 
authoress,  and  being  charged  sixpence  for  ad- 
mission. The  funeral  seems  to  have  been  very 
unpretending  compared  with  that  of  her  hus- 
band, when  the  carriages  reached  from  their 
house  in  the  Adelphi  to  the  west  door  of  the  Abbey. 
John  T.  Smith  also  mentions  an  interesting 
anecdote  :  his  having  shown  Mrs.  Garrick  in  the 
previous  year  at  the  British  Museum  numerous 
prints  of  Mr.  Garrick  in  his  different  characters 
on  the  stage.  Her  portrait  was  several  times  taken 
in  oils  in  company  with  her  husband,  and  there  is 
one  of  her,  a  half-length,  by  Gainsborough,  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  representing  a  very  pretty 
woman  with  powdered  hair  caressing  an  Italian 
greyhound.  A  small  engraving  (very  scarce)  of 
Mrs.  Garrick  is  in  existence,  representing  her  when 
past  ninety,  old  and  wrinkled,  in  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  recognize  the  once  beautiful  woman  and 
graceful  danseuse  La  Violette.  In  his  amusing 
book  Smith  records  having  made  a  call,  in  1829,  at 
Hampton  on  Mr.  Carr,  the  then  proprietor  of 
Garrick's  Villa,  and  having  seen  a  great  quantity 
of  portraits  and  porcelain  casts  of  celebrated  actors 
and  actresses,  and  several  portraits  and  miniatures 
of  Mrs.  Garrick,  concerning  whose  paternity  there 
was  _  always  a  mystery.  One  portrait  of  her  is 
specially  noted,  a  fine  one  by  Zoffany,  an  old 
admirer,  representing  her  with  a  mask  in  her  hand. 
She  had  lived  in  the  reigns  of  the  four  Georges. 
An  old  friend  of  mine,  who  died  not  many  years 
since,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  told  me  that  he  had 
Been,  when  second  master  of  Westminster  School, 
the  grave  opened  for  the  reception  of  her  remains. 

John  Payne  Collier,  in  his  '  Old  Man's  Diary,' 
states  that  La  Violette  was  married  to  Garrick  in 
1799,  and  that  he  had  seen  the  original  settlement, 


shown  to  him,  most  probably,  by  his  friend  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  which  Dorothy,  Countess 
of  Burlington,  agrees  to  give  her  5,OOOJ.  as  & 
marriage  portion.  Smith  also  supplies  a  copy  of 
what  he  calls  a  "  theatrical  curiosity,"  given  to 
him  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  a  ticket  of  ad- 
mission to  a  benefit  of  Mrs.  Garrick  before  her 
marriage  : — 

"For  the  benefit  of  Mademoiselle  Violette,  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane,  Wednesday,  February 
the  llth  (1747),  Violette  (L.S.)."— Pt.  i.  p.  11. 

Perhaps  the  finest  portrait  of  Garrick  in  existence- 
is  a  full-length  in  oils,  by  Gainsborough,  in  th& 
Town  Hall  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  which  he  is 
represented  in  a  standing  posture  with  his  arm- 
round  a  pedestal  on  which  is  a  bust  of  Shakspere, 
This  has  been  very  well  engraved,  and  of  it  my 
late  friend  J.  0.  Halliwell-Phillipps  had  a  fine 
impression  at  Hollingbury  Copse,  near  Brighton. 
JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 


CHAUCER'S  'ANELIDA  AND  ARCITE.' — Will  yon 
allow  me  to  invite  the  opinion  of  some  of  your 
specialist  readers  on  the  interpretation  that  should 
be  given  to  the  following  lines  in  Chaucer's 
'  Anelida  and  Arcite ': — 


His  newe  lady  holdeth  him  BO  narwe 
Up  by  the  brydel,  at  the  staves  ende, 
That  every  word  he  dredeth  as  an  arwe ; 
Hir  daunger  made  him  bothe  bowe  and  bende, 
And,  as  hir  liste,  made  him  turne  and  wende. 


Prof.  Skeat,  whose  monumental  labours  have 
placed  students  of  Chaucer  under  great  obligations 
to  him,  remarks  with  reference  to  this  passage  that 
"  the  image  is  that  of  a  horse,  tightly  fastened  to 
the  ends  of  a  shaft  of  a  car,  &c."  (vol.  i.  535).  In 
this  interpretation,  stave  is  obviously  taken  in  the 
sense  of  "  shaft,"  and  this  meaning  has  been  as- 
signed to  stave  in  the  '  Century  Dictionary,'  which 
quotes  the  passage  above  in  illustration. 

I  do  not  know  if  satisfactory  authority  can  be 
cited  in  support  of  this  meaning  of  stave,  but,  on 
other  grounds,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  image 
underlying  the  passage  is  taken,  not  from  driving, 
but  from  riding. 

1.  There  seems  an  antecedent  improbability  in 
the  supposition  that  Chaucer  should  have  taken 
his  figure  from  the  former.  Ib  is  true  that,  in  the 
'  Anelida '  and  other  poems,  he  refers  to  chars  and 
carts  in  the  sense  of  "  chariots,"  but  his  references 
seem,  in  great  measure,  merely  literary  conven- 
tionalisms. Without  doubt,  chariots  of  a  kind 
were  in  use  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  but  they 
must  have  been  very  uncommon,  and,  in  view  of 
their  clumsy  structure — if  I  may  judge  of  this 
from  nearly  contemporary  pictures  of  wheeled 
conveyances — it  is  hardly  likely  that  driving  was 
reckoned  among  the  accomplishments  of  a  courtier, 
and  still  less  of  a  lady. 
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2.  On  the  other  hand,  Stow  tells  us  that  with 
Queen  Anne  and  her  Bohemians  the  side-saddle 
came  into  England.  Previously  ladies  rode  astride, 
probably  on  "ambleres,"  like  the  wife  of  Bath 
(who  is  described  as  wearing  "a  paire  of  spores 
sharpe") ;  though  some  of  the  "new  women"  of  the 
times  seem  to  have  hunted  deer  on  swift  horses. 
Female  delicacy  was  probably  pretty  much  the 
same  in  the  fourteenth  century  as  it  is  in  the  nine- 
teenth, and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that,  so  long 
as  ladies  had  to  ride  astride,  female  equestrian- 
ship  would  have  developed  into  a  fashion  and  an 
art.  The  side-saddle,  along  with  other  Bohemian 
fashions,  no  doubt  soon  became  popular,  and  we 
can  well  understand  how  Chaucer,  the  painter  of 
man  and  manners,  would,  for  literary  purposes, 
have  utilized  such  a  novelty  as  feats  of  "  horse- 
womanship." 

In  the  passage  quoted,"  the  ne  we  lady  "is  described 
as  though  she  were  "  putting  Arcite  through  his 
paces,"  for  the  words  *'  bowe  and  bende,"  "  turn  and 
wende  "  seem  to  refer  as  much  to  the  movements  o! 
the  horse  in  the  metaphor  as  to  Arcite's  demean- 
our.    I   find,   however,   that  the  '  New  English 
Dictionary  '  gives  to  bowe,  bende,  meanings  which 
apparently  limit  their  application  to  the  latter 
Evidently,  in  the  lady's  opinion,  Arcite  is  like  a 
horse  that  must  be  kept  well  in  hand  and  bulliec 
into  obedience,  for  she  is  apparently  holding  a  ver 
tight    and    a   very  short    rein    with    her    hands 
(hyperbolically)  "  up  by  the  brydel."    If  this  be 
the  correct  view,  stave  might  mean  the  cross-bar 
in   the  bit,    technically  called   the  "mouth."     I 
have  not  been  able^ip  discover  any  illustration  of 
this  use  of  the  word  stave,  but  it  may  be  associated 
with  stave  =  the  step  of  a  ladder,  given  in  Wright's 
'  Provincial  Dictionary.' 

Can  any  of  your  readers  throw  any  light  on  the 
use  of  the  word  stave,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 


Years  in  a  Moorland  Parish,'  in  which  that  state- 
ment occurs : — 

The  legend  is  to  the  effect  that  Henry  riding  from 

York to  visit  Lady  Latimer  at  Danby  Castle,   was 

caught  in  a  storm  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  a  farm- 
jouse  in  Danby  Dale,  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
Stormy  Hall.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Henry's  fifth  queen 
was,  when  he  was  at  York,  still  living,  and  he  never  came 
north  of  York,  either  then  or  later.  The  name  of  the 
Farm  is  in  reality  due  to  the  fact  that  the  land  had  been 
held  from  the  thirteenth  century  by  members  of  the 
family  (well  known  in  Cleveland)  of  Esturmi  or  Sturmy." 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

"  CREED,"  "  BELIEF." — The  curious  correspond- 
ence about  "  Saint"  and  "  Holy  "  occurs  just  as  I 
have  been  battling  with  a  similar  fogginess  of  idea. 
Leading  Methodists  here  were  successful  in  pre- 
venting the  teaching  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  our 
new   Board   Schools.      Being  surprised  at   such 
action  by  a  body  once  considered  almost  Church- 
men, I  called  upon  several  of  their  leading  men  to 
discuss    the    matter.     One    of    them    remarked, 
"  Creed  !  we  want  no  Creed,  the  Belief  is  enough 
for  us."     "Are  you   aware,"  said  I,   "  that ^ the 
Apostles'   Creed   is  printed  in    your  Catechism, 
between  the   Lord's   Prayer  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments'?   The  'Belief  is  the  'Creed.'     The 
Prayer  Book  was  once  in  Latin,  and  the  form  which 
now  begins  '  I  believe '  then  began  '  Credo,'  which 
has  exactly  the  same  meaning."    He  was  fairly 
staggered  and  speechless.     I  prosecuted  my  in- 
quiries, and  found  several  respectable  middle-claw 
tradesmen  living  in  the  same  state  of  fog.     What 
the  common  ruck  thought  about  it,  or  if  they  ever 
thought  at  all,  goodness  only  knows  ;  but  an  im- 
pression was  very  prevalent  that   the    Apostles' 
Creed  had  something  to  do  with  Popery  and  the 
Virgin   Mary,  and  was  quite  different  from  the 
"Belief."     This  was  so  surprising  to  me  that  I 


crux  of  the  passage  ? 


J.  B.  B. 


"  STRANGE  EVENTFUL  HISTORY." — A  dealer  in 
antique  furniture,  at  a  northern  watering-place, 
offers  the  following  tempting  relic  to  the  public  : — 

"Sword. — This  sword  was  worn  and  used  by  Henry 
VII.  at  Danby  Caetle,  Yorkshire,  while  there  courting 
Catherine  Parr,  afterwards  his  last  queen.  It  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  a  Danby  family,  who  were  the  ori- 
ginal retainers  there.  It  afterwards  came  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  John  Adamson,  of  Loftus,  from  whom 
it  was  purchased  by  the  present  owner,  Mr.  A.  Sollitt. 
What  offer  1 " 

The  extended  matrimonial  experiences  attributed 
to  the  seventh  Henry  may  be  the  result  of  a  mis- 
print ;  but  the  visit  to  Danby  Castle  of  the  monarch 
who  did  espouse  the  widow  of  John,  Lord  Latimer, 
is  an  item  of  well-matured  popular  belief.  It  is, 
however,  regarded  as  a  fond  tradition  by  Canon 
Atkinson,  who  asserts  that  Henry  VIII.  "  never 
came  north  of  York."  I  take  the  liberty  of  tran- 
scribing part  of  a  foot-note  at  p.  293  of  '  Forty 


wrote  a  series  of  long  letters  in  one  of  our  local 
papers,  embodying  these  and  many  other  facts  I 
had  gleaned,  which,  for  shame,  the  anti-creed  men, 
dare  not  attempt  to  answer.  Surely  such  ignor- 
ance is  so  singular  that  it  deserves  a  permanent 
record  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  R-  R- 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

"  GREATER  BRITAIN."— The  use  of  this  expres- 
sion is  older  than  most  people  suppose.    Wyntoun, 
the    chronicler,    in    eulogizing    Devorguila,    the 
mother  of  John  Baliol,  King  of  Scotland,  says  : — 
A  bettyr  lady  than  scho  wes  nane 
In  all  the  yle  of  Mare  Bretane. 

Bk.  viii.  c.  8, 1. 1521. 

"  Mare,"  i.  e.,  more,  greater. 

HERBERT  MAXWKLL. 

DE  QCINCEY  ON  COLERIDGE. — In  '  Lake  Poete 
De  Quincey  says  of  Coleridge,  "  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  lecture  he  often  seemed  to  labour 
under  an  almost  paralytic  inability  to  raise  the 
upper  from  the  lower  jaw."     It  was  hardly  fair  of 
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De  Quincey  to  find  fault  with  Coleridge  for  his 
inability  to  perform  what  every  neophyte  in 
anatomy  knows  to  be  an  impossibility. 

WM.  DODD. 
Dublin. 

"Tore  OSLO." — The  ' Stanford  Dictionary '  ex- 
plains this  expression  as  meaning  "by  the  whole 
heaven,  as  far  as  the  distance  between  the  poles, 
by  diametrical  opposition."  Five  quotations  are 
given  for  its  use,  in  all  of  which  the  verb  "  differ  " 
is  employed.  The  earliest  is  dated  1727  :  "It  is 
wonderful  to  observe,  how  nearly  they  have 
approached  us  in  those  particular  pieces  ;  though 
in  their  others  they  differ'd  toto  ado  from  us" 
(Pope,  'Art  of  Sinking,'  ch.  i.,  'Works,'  vol.  vi. 
p.  167,  1757).  Probably  earlier  passages  can  be 
cited  for  its  use  by  English  authors.  Who  first 
used  it  with  "differ"  in  tbe  above  sense  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  tbe  original  pbrase  seems  to  have  been 
"errare  toto  cselo."  T.  Randolph  employs  it  in 
his  '  Oratio  Prsevaricatoria,'  1632: — 

"  Metaphysica  putat  veritatem  in  suo  intellectu  Iran- 
Rcendentalem.  Oeometria  arbitrator  ease  in  Terra 
incognita.  Aatrologia  dicit  Theologiam  toto  errare 
ccelo." 

"  Toto  erras  caelo  "  is  given  in  Polydore  Vergil's 
'Libellus  Proverbiorum '  with  this  explanation  : — 

"  Hoc  proverbium  de  iia  dicitur.  qui  devii  et  errantes 
nusquam  consistere  queunt:  veluti  quoedam  sidera 
quae  totum  pererrant  ccelum  discurrentia.  Sed  in  eog 
potieaimum  usurpare  poseumus  qui  cum  aibi  minime 
constet,  allucinari  et  claudicare  in  aliqua  re  explicanda 
videntur :  ut  ignari  interpretes  poetarum  faciunt." — 
Ed.  1506,  H  ii. 

Macrobius  has  the  expression  in  his  'Saturnalia,' 
lib.  iii.  c.  xii. : — 

"  Tune  Euangelua :  Nunquatn  tibi,  Praetextate,  venit  in 
mentem,  toto,  ut  aiunt,  caelo  erraste  Vergilium,  cum 
Dido  sua  rem  divinam  pro  nuptiia  faceret  V 

F.  C.  BIRKBBCE  TERRY. 

SAINT  VAAST.  — CANON  SPARROW  SIMPSON  refers 
to  St.  Vedast,  otherwise  S.  Vaast  (ante,  p.  87), 
a  spelling  which  is  given  in  the  late  Mr.  Pater's 
'Imaginary  Portraits'  (1887,  pp.  18,  26).  There 
was  an  ancient  church  in  Norwich,  taken  down 
in  1540,  dedicated  to  St.  Vedast,  the  memory  of 
which  is  preserved  in  St.  Faith's  Lane— Vedast, 
Vaast,  Vaist,  Faith. 

John  Burton,  master  of  Norwich  Grammar 
School  in  1677,  wrote  a  short  history  of  that 
foundation — '  Antiquitates  Capellte  D.  Johannis 
Evangelists,  hodie  Scholae  Regise  Norvicensis ' — 
and,  referring  to  St.  Vedast's  Church,  says  :— 

"A  Vedasto  quidem  nomen  habuit  venella  qusedam 
(ut  sequioria  sevi  homines  loquuntur)  quae  majoribua 
nostril  contracte  St.  Vaista,  nobia  corrupte  St.  Faith's- 
lane  dicitur,  quaai  S.  Fidei  aeu  Pidia  Virginia  eaaet." 

This  interesting  little  history,  with  a  translation 
by  Herbert  H.  Buck,  senior  scholar  in  1861, 
daring  Dr.  Jessopp's  head  mastership,  was  pub- 


lished in  1862,  with  an  introduction  by  A  Val- 
peian,  who  was,  I  believe,  John  Longe,  Eaq  ,  of 
Spixworth  Park,  near  Norwich.  Master  John 
Burton  seems  to  have  gone  astray  in  describing 
the  dedication  as  though  to  St.  Fides,  or  the  Faith 
of  the  Virgin,  in  apparent  ignorance  of  St.  Faith, 
Virgin  and  Martyr,  who  has  her  place  in  the 
Anglican  Church  on  Oct.  6. 

There  are  three  churches  in  Norfolk  dedicated 
to  St.  Faith,  not  one  existing  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Vedast.  St.  Vedast's,  near  the  General  Post 
Office,  London,  is,  of  course,  well  known.  Was 
the  cult  of  St.  Vedast  restricted  to  any  special 
period  or  any  special  tract  of  England  or  Europe  ? 
Probably  CANON  SPARROW  SIMPSON'S  forthcoming 
tractates,  '  Tragi-Comedia  de  Sancto  Vedasto'  and 
'  Carmina  Vedastina,'  will  throw  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

SIR  WM.  MONSON.— In  the  'Dictionary  of 
National  Biography '  Prof.  Laugh  ton  has  mentioned 
the  publication  of  part  of  Monson's '  Naval  Tracts ' 
in  1682,  but  he  has  not  said  a  word  of  its  very 
interesting  dedication  (?  c.  1640)  to  his  son  John, 
then  eighteen,  with  its  advice — some  Polonius- 
like— on  the  conduct  of  his  life,  and  its  pathetic 
wind-up  on  the  neglected  old  fighter's  feelings. 
In  justice  to  "a  forgotten  worthy,"  I  think  the 
latter  should  be  quoted  : — 

"Let  me  (good  Son)  be  your  Pattern  of  Patience,  for 
you  can  witneas  with  me,  that  the  Disgraces  I  have  un- 
justly Buffered  (my  Estate  being  through  my  misfortunes 
ruined,  my  Health  by  impriaonments  decayed,  and  my 
Services  undervalued  and  unrecompensed),  have  not 
bred  the  least  diatate  or  discontent  in  me,  or  altered 
my  resolution  from  my  infancy ;  that  is,  I  waa  never  so 
baae  aa  to  insinuate  into  any  man'a  favour,  who  waa 
favoured  by  the  times.  I  was  never  so  ambitioua  aa  to 
seek  or  crave  Imployment,  or  to  undertake  any  that  waa 
not  put  upon  me.  My  great  and  onely  comfort  is,  that 
I  served  my  Princea  both  faithfully  and  fortunately; 
but  seeinjr  my  Services  have  been  no  better  accepted,  I 
can  aa  well  content  my  aelf  in  being  a  Spectator,  as  if  I 
were  an  Actor  in  the  world." 

F.  J.  F. 

"NEVER  PROPHESY  UNLESS  YOU  KNOW." — A 
writer  in  the  Spectator  of  March  30  shows  that 
this  phrase  originated  with  Lowell,  who  makes 
Hosea  Biglow  say  : — 

My  gran'ther'a  rule  was  aafer  'n  'tis  to  crow, — 
Don't  never  prophesy  onless  you  know. 

JAYDEE. 

THAT=SO. — It  is  usually  considered  a  Scottish 
provincialism  to  use  "  that "  in  the  sense  of  "  so  "  or 
"  such."  In  Jamieson's  '  Scottish  Dictionary  '  this 
meaning  is  illustrated  by  the  question,  "  Is  he  that 
frail  that  he  canna  rise  ? " — which,  on  Jamieson's 
interpretation,  denotes,  "  Is  he  so  frail  that  he  can- 
not get  out  of  bed?"  The  phrase  "  nae  that" 
equivalent  to  "not  so,"  "not  very,"  "not  ex- 
tremely," is  a  familiar  and  useful  Scottish  idiom, 
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of  which  perhaps  the  most  famous  example  is  in 
the  chorus  of  "  Willie  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maut  " : — 

We  are  na  fou',  we  're  nae  that  fou'. 
It  is  curious  to  find  John  Henry  Newman  ap- 
proaching the  usage  of  the  Scottish  provinces.     In 
bis  'Apologia,'   chap,   ii.,    speaking    of    Hurrell 
Froude,  he  says : — 

"  Froude  has  that  strong  hold  of  first  principles,  and 
that  keen  perception  of  their  value,  that  he  was  com- 
paratively indifferent  to  the  revolutionary  action  which 
would  attend  on  their  application  to  a  given  state  ol 
things." 

Had  the  sentence  run  "  that  made  him  com- 
paratively indifferent,"  or  something  similar,  the 
syntax  would  have  been  explicit  and  satisfying. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 
Helensburgh,  N.B. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


ENGLISH  PARTICIPATION  IN  INSURRECTIONS  IN 
THE  Low  COUNTRIES. — After  the  conquest  of  the 
Low  Countries  by  the  armies  of  the  French 
Republic  in  the  year  1794,  many  insurrections 
were  begun  against  the  conquerors  by  the  in- 
habitants, especially  from  January,  1796,  till 
March,  1797,  and  from  October,  1798,  till  August, 
1799.  According  to  reports  made  by  French 
authorities,  such  attempts  were  incited  by  foreign 
Courts,  and  especially  by  the  English  Government ; 
but  they  never  published  any  proof  of  their  allega- 
tions. They  assert,  also,  that  one  of  the  chief 
English  agents  in  Belgium  was  the  celebrated 
General  Kohler,  who  had  already  served  in  the 
Low  Countries  when  they  made  war  against  the 
Austrians  in  1790,  and  who  made  a  secret  journey 
in  Belgium  in  the  years  1798-1799,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inciting  the  Belgian  revolts.  I  wish  to 
know  if  I  can  find  particulars  on  this  subject  in 
any  printed  book  on  the  period  published  in  Eng- 
land ;  what  unpublished  sources  may  be  consulted 
in  order  to  be  completely  informed  on  this  matter  ; 
and  in  what  public  or  private  collection  is  deposited 
the  correspondence  of  English  agents  in  Belgium 
at  this  time  (if  such  have  really  existed). 

P.  VERHAEGEN. 
29,  Rue  de  Toulouse,  Bruxelles. 

A  LOST  WATERLOO  MEDAL.— In  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  Henry  Metcalfe,  Ensign  in  the  32od 
Regiment,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  neck  and 
arm — it  was  supposed  mortally — and  his  name 
appeared  in  the  Gazette  among  the  dead.  His 
medal,  long  preserved  by  his  family,  has  dis- 
appeared. It  is  supposed  that,  together  with  his 
miniature,  it  was  among  the  trinkets,  plate, 


miniatures,  old  portraits  of  several  generations 
of  the  family,  and  other  family  relics,  which, 
with  property  to  the  value  of  over  10,000£,  passed 
to  two  servants — a  waiting-maid  and  a  young  boat- 
man— in  the  year  1852.  The  woman-servant  who 
thus  benefited  by  the  unjust  and  unnatural  will 
of  her  mistress  is  supposed  to  have  sold  the  bulk 
of  her  portion  of  the  spoil  (plate,  trinket?,  pictures, 
&c.)  at  Kendal,  or  some  other  place  in  Westmore- 
land or  Lancashire.  If  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
has  seen  the  Waterloo  medal  in  any  collection  of 
war  medals,  or  can  give  any  clue  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  either  medal  or  miniature,  many  grateful 
thanks  for  the  information  will  be  returned  by 

JOHN  HENRY  METCALFE. 
Crayke  Castle,  Easingwold,  Yorkshire. 

DR.  WARMSTREY,  DEAN  OF  WORCESTER. — I 
have  a  copy  of  Tzaak  Walton's  '  Life  of  Bishop- 
Sanderson,'  published  in  1678.  It  is  a  presentation 
copy  from  Walton  to  ' '  Dr.  Warmstrey,  Dean  of 
Worster."  Is  there  any  information  to  be  had 
about  Dr.  Warmstrey  1  R.  B.  MARSTOX. 

JAMES  KENNEDY. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
afford  information  about  James  Kennedy,  who 
published  at  Salisbury  in  1769  an  account  of  the 
art  collections  at  Wilton  House  1 

C.  M.  KENNEDY. 

QUARTERSTAFF. — Is  there  any  book  giving  in- 
formation as  to  the  use  of  the  quarterstaff,  or  pictures 
of  the  method  of  attack  and  defence  1 

H.  G.  W. 

San  Francisco. 

CHARLES  TURNER,  ENGRAVER. — I  have  an  ori- 
ginal diary  and  work  book  of  this  engraver,  and  I 
should  like  to  find  some  other  original  diaries  or 
papers  of  his,  and  a  complete  list  of  his  engraved 
plates.  Can  any  one  assist  me  in  this  ? 

0.  E.  STEWART. 

22,  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W. 

A  "  JEPPO  GENTLEMAN."— In  the  year  1643 
John  Eliot,  Esq.,  of  Earewear,  co.  Pembroke, 
went  to  the  Court  (then  at  Oxford),  in  hopes  that 
King  Charles  would  reward  him  for  certain  services 
with  knighthood  ;  but  His  Majesty  did  not  con- 
sider Mr.  Eliot  to  be  a  man  of  sufficient  estate. 
When  the  disappointed  applicant  returned  home 
lis  enemies  (he  had  a  good  many)  jeered,  and  said, 

He  is  not  a  knight  after  all,  only  a  Jeppo  gentle- 
man."  What  was  that?  E.  LAWS. 

Tenby. 

HICKS  OR  HICKES  FAMILY. — Bowack,  describ- 
ng  Parson's  Green  in  1705,  writes:  "Here  also 
stands  an  ancient  seat  belonging  to  Mrs.  Aurelia 
3icks,  wife  of  Alderman  Hicks,  deceased."  I 
find  a  John  Hicks,  Hickes,  or  Hyx,  rated  under 
,he  head  "  ffalham  streete  "  as  early  as  1625.  In 
1640  he  is  rated  under  "Parson's  Greene."  In 
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1669  a  Eobert  Hickes  was  buried  at  Fulham 
Church,  the  son,  I  suspect,  of  John  Hickes.  I 
should  much  like  to  know  the  Christian  name  of 
the  alderman  alluded  to  by  Bowack.  Can  any 
correspondent  kindly  give  me  any  information 
about  the  Hickes  family,  showing  the  relationship 
of  John  Hickes,  Eobert  Hickes,  and  Alderman 
Hickes?  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

KICHARD  HUMBLE,  ALDERMAN  OF  LONDON. — 
He  is  buried  in  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  where 
there  is  a  fine  monument  to  his  memory.  A 
diligent  search  has  been  made  in  the  records  of 
the  Guildhall,  but  no  trace  of  him  as  an  alderman 
can  be  found.  The  following  is  the  inscription  on 
the  tomb : — 

"  Peter  Humble,  gentleman,  dedicates  this  monument 
to  the  pious  memory  of  Richard  Humble,  Alderman  of 
London,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter  to  John  Pier- 
son,  of  Nathing,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  gentleman,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  two  sons,  John,  who  died  young,  and 
the  above-named  Peter,  now  living ;  also  four  daughters, 
Catherine,  Weltham,  Margaret,  and  Elizabeth,  who  sur- 
vived the  other  three,  and  was  interred  with  her  father, 
April  13th,  1616.  Richard  left  Isabel,  his  second  wife, 
widow,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Hinclimrnon, 
of  Henley,  in  the  county  of  York,  gentleman,  bequeath- 
ing to  the  poor  of  this  parish  51.  4s.  per  Annum  for  ever, 
out  of  the  tenements  adjoining  to  the  north  side  of  the 
Three  Crown  Gate,  Southwark." 

There  is  no  mention  of  him  in  the  records  either 
of  the  Goldsmiths'  or  Vintners'  Company,  to  one 
or  both  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  belonged. 
There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  he  was 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  later  branch  of  the 
house  of  Dudley  and  Ward.  At  present  I  am 
seeking  proof  of  his  aldermancy.  Can  any  one 
help?  W.  THOMPSON,  D.D.,  Rector. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.— As  FESS  CHECQUY  is,  I  see, 
interested  in  genealogies  of  South  Carolina  people, 
may  I  ask  him  if  he  can  tell  me  anything  about  the 
churches  and  registers  of  Charleston  and  Savannah  ? 
A  certain  Gregory  Haines  was  at  those  places  in 
1722-3  and  1729-30  as  an  Indian  trader,  and  may 
have  been  married  in  1722  out  there.  What  steps 
must  I  take  to  find  out  whether  any  such  marriage 
is  recorded  in  either  of  those  towns?  Gregory's 
son  John  was  born  Dec.  7,  1723. 

C.  R.  HAINES. 
Uppingham. 

TENNYSON  AND  OPIUM.— Thirty-five  years  ago, 
or  more,  it  was  commonly  reported  that  Tennyson 
was  an  opium-eater.  Has  this  ever  been  con- 
firmed or  contradicted  ?  W.  C.  B. 

PRESCOTT  :  D'AUVERGNE.  —  Any  reference  to 
descendants  of  Admiral  Henry  Prescott,  died  1874, 
will  oblige.  A.  C.  H. 

RECKONING  HOURS  FROM  MIDNIGHT. — It  is 
well  known  that  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  op- 


position  to  the  late  Dean  Alford,  thinks  that  hours 
in  St.  John's  Gospel  are  reckoned  as  we  now 
reckon  them,  from  midnight  and  from  noon.  Can 
any  reader  tell  me  when  this  mode  of  reckoning 
was  first  introduced  into  Europe  ?  T.  WILSON. 
Harpenden. 

'IVAN  THE  TERRIBLE':  'DEAD  SOULS.'— Can 
any  of  your  readers  tell  me  whether  Count  Alexis 
Tolstoi's  novel  '  Ivan  the  Terrible '  is  translated 
into  English,  and,  if  so,  by  whom  it  is  published  ? 
— and  the  same  questions  aoply  to  Gogol's  '  Dead 
Souls.'  WILLIAM  BETHELL. 

FOSTER-CHILDREN. — There  existed  for  several 
hundred  years  among  the  Highland  families  in  the 
West  of  Scotland  the  custom  of  fostering  thei 
childen  with  people  of  lower  rank  for  a  period 
seven  years  or  thereabout,  the  child  leaving  his  or 
her  home  when  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age. 
The  foster-parents  always  bound  themselves  to  give 
the  child  an  equal  share  along  with  their  own 
children  in  their  personal  estate  at  their  decease, 
while  the  natural  father  in  earlier  times  bound 
himself  in  return  to  afford  protection  to  his  child's 
foster-parents  in  times  of  danger,  and  in  later  times 
a  small  sum  for  board,  &c.  There  is  a  frequent 
mention  in  the  Sagas  of  a  similar  custom ;  it  is 
detailed  in  the  old  Irish  laws  and,  I  believe,  in 
the  Welsh ;  and  I  am  anxious  to  find  out  if  a 
similar  custom  existed  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  or 
any  other  Teutonic  or  Celtic  races,  and,  if  so,  where 
information  is  to  be  found  concerning  it. 

ORMISTON. 

GIANT  SKELETON  AT  SALISBURY. — A  French 
paper  on  giants  gives  a  list  of  several,  whereof  the 
biggest  is  one  found  near  Salisbury,  and  the  refer- 
ence is  to  a  French  paper,  1719.  Its  length  was 
9  ft.  4  in.  English,  which  is  the  largest  human 
stature  of  which  I  ever  heard.  At  Salisbury  I 
remember  in  childhood  a  mound  in  a  field,  north 
of  St.  Edmund's  Churchyard,  called  the  "  giant's 
grave."  Is  there  any  account  of  this  skeleton, 
and  where  is  it  kept  ? — as  a  skeleton  of  that  size 
was  surely  worth  preservation.  E.  L.  G. 

STUART  ARMS  :  EARLS  OF  STRATHERN  AND 
MENTEITH  AND  BUCHAN. — Is  there  any  feasible 
explanation  of  the  following  inconsistency? 
Stewart,  Earl  of  Buchan,  was  a  grandson  of  King 
Robert  II.,  and  carried  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland 
quarterly  with  Buchan.  Euphemia  Stewart, 
Countess  Palatine  of  Strathern,  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  same  monarch,  and  carried  Or,  a 
fess  cheque  azure  and  argent,  the  paternal  arms  of 
the  Stewarts  before  they  ascended  the  throne. 
Why  should  the  one  carry  the  royal  arms  and  tl 
other  merely  the  non-royal  paternal  coat,  bot 
being  descended  from  the  same  king  ?  The  sea 
(1389)  of  this  princess,  daughter  and  heir  of  Princ 
David,  Earl  Palatine  of  Strathern,  eldest  son 
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King  Robert  II.'s  second  marriage,  represented 
woman  at  full  length  holding  in  her  right  hand 
shield  charged  with  two  chevrons  for  Strathern 
and  in  her  left  a  shield  with  the  fees  cheque  fo 
Stewart.  These  two  arms  were  afterwards  com 
posed  in  one  shield  by  her  son  Malise  Graham 
Earl  of  Menteith  (from  whom  Strathern  wa 
usurped  by  his  cousin  James  I.),  and  quartere 
with  the  arms  of  Graham,  always  remaining  so 
and  as  now  borne  by  Graham  of  Leitchtown,  heir 
male  of  the  earldoms  and  of  the  body  of  Princ 
David.  WALTER  EASTON,  Jun. 

Carron  Hall,  Stirlingshire. 

CAXTON. — Is  it  known   why  William  Caxton 
settled  in  Westminster  ?     He  is  called  a  mercer 
and  had  been  long  engaged  as  local  agent  in  th 
Low  Countries  (at  Bruges)  for  London  merchants 
I  venture  now  to  suggest  that  a  large  portion  of  his 
official  duties  was  concerned  with  the  wool  trade 
but  I  do  not  find  this  point  come  out  in  his  bio- 
graphy.     Later,  he  appears  to  have  left  trade  anc 
entered  the  service  of  the  bellicose  Duchess  o 
Burgundy,  Princess  Margaret  of  England,  sister 
of  King  Edward  IV.     Finally  he  embarked  in 
authorship,  printing,  and  publishing.     A  distric! 
of  Westminster  was  named  Petty  Calais,  forming  a 
resort  for  the  Flemish  wool-staplers.   Did  this  con- 
nexion bring  Caxton  to  Westminster  ? 

I  do  not  find  that  wool-merchants,  as  such,  had 
any  guild  or  company  of  their  own.  Sir  John 
•Crosby,  founder  of  Crosby  House,  Bishopsgate,  a 
woolman,  was  also  a  grocer  ;  and  the  mercers  may 
have  absorbed  the  bulk  of  such  traders.  Wool- 
staplers  were  licensed  by  Edward  I. ,  but  not  in- 
corporated ;  wool-packers  were  already  an  old 
fraternity  in  1416,  but  extinct  by  1633.  Wool- 
winders  and  wool-combers  were  subordinate.  The 
woolners  were  an  old  body,  and  the  present  com- 
pany of  Woolmen  is  a  modern  revival ;  they  have 
uo  charter,  and  obtained  a  livery  so  late  as  1825. 

A.  HALL. 
13,  Paternoster  Bow,  E.G. 

BISHOP  THIRLWALL  AND  JOHN  CANDLER. — 
In  the  volume  of  Thirlwall's  '  Letters,  Literary  and 
Theological,'  edited  by  Bishop  Perowne  and  the 
Rev.  Louis  Stokes,  it  is  stated  that  nothing  more 
than  may  be  gathered  from  the  letters  themselves 
is  known  of  the  John  Candler  who  was  the  recipient 
of  many  remarkable  epistles  written  by  Thirlwall  in 
his  boyhood.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  some- 
thing more  might  have  been  learnt  about  him  ;  for 
a  note  to  an  article  on  Bishop  Thirlwall  in  the 
Church  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xvi.  (1883),  informs 
us  that  John  Candler  was  not  one  of  the  bishop's 
schoolfellows,  but  a  draper's  assistant  at  Ipswich  ; 
that  he  was  a  Quaker,  and  Thirlwall's  senior  by 
seven  years.  We  are  further  informed  that  he 
afterwards  set  up  in  business  on  his  own  account 
at  Chelmsford,  where  he  became  a  leading  member 


of  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  and  that  he  died  in 
1872,  nearly  eighty  years  of  age.     F.  JARRATT. 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  PLACE-NAMES. 
(8th  S.  vii.  7,  132,  196,  234.) 

As  SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL  draws  attention 
to  the  contraction  of  Brighton  from  Bright  helm 
stone,  which  he  appears  to  think  violent,  I  think 
it  is  worth  while  to  point  out  that  this  is  perfectly 
regular,  and  that  there  are  a  host  of  other  examples 
in  English. 

These  long  names  are  historically  accented  on 
the  first  syllable  ;  but  as  this  makes  them  hard  to 
pronounce,  the  tendency  of  a  modern  reader,  seeing 
the  above  name  in  print,  is  to  place  the  accent 
upon  the  helm.  The  local  tradition,  however, 
preserving  the  accent,  does  so  at  the  sacrifice  of 
one  of  the  unaccented  syllables.  A  good  example 
out  of  the  many  I  could  quote  is  Hunstanton, 
locally  pronounced  Hunston,  but  here  in  London 
generally  heard  with  stress  upon  the  syllable  stan. 
JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

Is  it  not  worth  our  while  to  take  a  little  trouble 
to  preserve  the  local  pronunciation  of  our  place- 
names  and  guard  against  the  acceptance  of  pro- 
nunciation imposed  by  outlandish  folk,  who  would 
have  us  talk  of  Shroosbury  and  All-brighton  and 
Con-gresbury  and  turn  our  hams  to  shams  ? 

It  is  for  the  hams  that  I  would  especially  plead. 
To  rectify  mistakes  made  by  Roman  scribes  in 
writing  down  British  sounds  and  Norman  scribes 
in  writing  down  Anglo-Saxon  sounds  would  be  a 
task  nearly  as  difficult  and  not  nearly  so  desirable 
as  that  of  rectifying  mistakes  made  by  Spanish 
scribes  in  their  phonetic  literation  of  the  un- 
lettered language  of  Tenerife.  But  when,  as  in 
bhe  case  of  English  place-names  ending  in  ham  or 
ham,  a  significant  pronunciation  has  been  locally 
preserved,  why  should  it  be  laid  aside  to  satisfy  a 
"  ockney  custom  ?  This  custom  finds  its  opportunity 
when  the  ham  is  preceded  by  either  s  or  t,  though 
much  more  frequently  in  the  case  of  the  former 
"etter.  Our  language  having  at  present  no  single 
;haracter  to  represent  either  shibboleth  or  theta 
sounds,  and  representing  them  by  s  or  t  followed 
>y  h,  place-names  in  which  this  sequence  of  letters 
occurs  run  the  risk,  when  learnt  by  the  eye  before 
rhe  ear,  of  having  those  sounds  imputed  to  them. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  North  Kent  Railway 
was  new,  I  remember  the  porter  at  Lewis-ham 
>eing  ridiculed  for  pronouncing  his  station  pro- 
)erly,  and  not  as  Lewi-sham — ridicule  as  little 
Reserved  as  that  bestowed  by  Douglas  Jerrold  on 
Angus  Reach,  for  having  the  affectation  to  pro- 
ounce  his  own  name  correctly  instead  of  allow- 
ng  it  to  rhyme  with  "  peach,"  to  meet  the  ideas  of 
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Douglas  Jerrold.  Lewisham  is  in  London  now, 
with  London  County  Councillors  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  its  pronunciation.  Amers-ham  is  not  yet 
included  in  the  metropolitan  area  ;  but  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  has  penetrated  there,  and  I  regret 
to  find  that  the  old  home  of  Agmod  (one  of  the 
very  examples  given  by  CANON  TAYLOR  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  two  hams)  already  affords 
plentiful  examples  to  be  avoided  of  pronunciation 
of  its  name  as  Amer-sham  :  the  initial  H  is  not 
yet  'present,  possibly  from  an  opinion  that  it  ought 
to  be.  But  Amersham  is  not  alone  in  her  liability, 
and  Faversham  and  Frensham  and  Hersham  and 
Horsham  should  combine  with  her  in  the  struggle 
against  a  defamation  from  which  their  sister  hams, 
Clapham,  and  Cobham,  and  Effingham,  and  Book- 
ham,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  are  free. 

KILLIQREW. 
Tenerife. 

ANPIEL  at  the  last  reference  assumes  that  the 
accent  in  princess  is  on  the  second  syllable.  Surely 
his  pronunciation  is  not  that  which  is  generally 
adopted.     Some  quarter  of  a  century  ago  or  more 
the  late  Dean  Alford  suggested  that  the  accentua- 
tion of  the  second  syllable  probably  took  its  rise 
in  church  in  reading  out  "  Albert  Edward,  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Princess  of  Wales,"  &c.     Whether 
such  has  been  the  case  I  cannot  say  ;  but  Tenny- 
son's  practice  seems  to  have  been  to  place  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  ;  cf. 
And  deep  into  the  dying  day 
The  happy  princess  follow'd  him 
('  The  Day-dream,' '  The  Departure,'  et.  i.); 
and 

My  princess,  0  my  princess  !  true  she  errs. 

('  The  Princess,'  p.  60,  ed.  1872). 

In  the  second  quotation  no  word  follows  the 
princess,  and  yet  the  accent  is  the  same.  This 
quotation  is  only  one  of  many  which  may  be  made 
from  'The  Princess.' 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

The  pronunciation  of  some  place-names  is  so 
eccentric  that  though  one  has  the  map  with  their 
spelling,  one  cannot  inquire  the  way.  There  is  a 
village  in  Hampshire  named  Wherwell,  but  I  had 
quite  forgotten  how  to  call  it.  The  sound  is  as  if 
spelt  Horle.  With  regard  to  Lugdunum  having 
in  France  become  Lyon,  we  must  remember  the 
Spaniards  know  that  place  only  as  "Leon  de 
Francia."  Again,  the  same  Lugdnnum  in  Belgium 
becomes  Louvain.  E.  L.  G. 

DR.  ISAAC  TAYLOR  tells  us  that  Ptolemy's 
Moricamby  Estuary  is  not  Wampool  Bay,  nor 
even  the  greater  estuary  formed  by  the  Leven, 
Winster,  Kent,  and  Lune,  which  combine  to  form 
Morecambe  Bay  and  Lancaster  Sound  ;  but  he 
does  not  tell  us  what  Ptolemy's  Moricamby  now 
is.  We  are  referred  to  Mr.  Bradley's  "  valuable 
essay  on  the  geography  of  Ptolemy,"  which  I 


cannot  trace  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue. 
Will  the  learned  Canon  kindly  explain  ? 

A.  HALL. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  the  Saturday  Review 
wrote  one,  who  writes  no  more  : — 

"  The  city  which  William  llufus  added  to  the  English 
realm  bears  a  name  which  is  sounded  differently  within 
its  own  walls  and  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Dili- 
gent students  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  may  have  noticed  that 
he  gives  the  name  of  the  city  two  distinct  accents, 
according  to  the  necessities  of  his  metre.  '  The  sun 
shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,'  when  the  sovereignty  of 
love  is  to  be  set  forth;  but  when  an  English  raid  is 
looked  for  beyond  the  Scottish  border,  the  places  whence 
it  is  most  likely  to  come  are  '  Naworth  or  Warkworth  or 
merry  Carlisle.'  This  last  accentuation  is  that  by  whic' 
the  city  is  best  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Th 
former  is  that  which  is  used  by  its  own  inhabitants. 
But  it  is  plain  that  in  this  case,  as  in  some  others,  the 
stranger  has  preserved  the  correct  sound  more  accurately 
than  the  native.  For  it  is  the  second  syllable  that 
qualifies  the  Caer,  which  answers  to  the  English  Chester, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  on  the  qualifying  syllable  that  the 
accent  should  come.  And  it  is  whispered  that,  though 
the  citizens  themselves  prefer  the  other  sound,  yet  the 
neighbouring  peasantry  still  keep  the  accent  according 
to  etymology,  on  the  second  syllable.  Exactly  the  same 
diversity  is  to  be  found  in  the  sound  of  the  Celtic  name 
of  another  but  smaller  city,  the  episcopal  see  on  the  Taff. 
The  Welsh  Llanddf  has,  in  the  ordinary  speech  of  other 
parts,  become  Llandaff  or  Landaff.  In  its  own  neigh- 
bourhood the  only  known  English  form  is  Landaff." 

ST.  SwiTHIN. 

W.  Smith's  'Latin  Dictionary'  quotes  Festns, 
"  ^Eatuaria  sunt  omnia,  qua  mare  vicissim  turn 
accedit,  turn  recedit."  Could  any  description  fit 
better  Morecambe  Bay1?  The  same  dictionary 
gives  dva-xvcris  as  the  corresponding  Greek  word 
used  by  Strabo.  It  is  singular  that  Liddell  and 
Scott  do  not  give  Ptolemy's  word,  etcr^ verts,  at 
all.  Csesar  seems  to  use  <?,stuarium  for  morass, 
and  Pliny  for  an  air-shaft.  With  great  deference 
to  SIR  H.  MAXWELL,  I  cannot  see  why  MOI&- 
cambe  should  not  become  Morcamb,  as,  I  suppose, 
Folkestone  has  become  Folkston.  T.  WILSON. 

Harpenden. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  could  have  found  justification, 
had  he  wanted  it ;  for  a  lively  lady  wrote  : — 

The  day  when  hungry  friar  wishes 

He  might  eat  other  food  than  fishes, 

Or,  to  explain  the  date  more  fully, 

The  twenty-second  instant  July. 
'  Letters,'  &c.,  of  Lady  M.  Wortley  Montagu,  ii.  384, 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

'BLTTNDERS  OF  A  BiG-Wio,'  ANONYMOUS  (4t! 
S.  viii.  326  ;  8th  S.  vii.  14,  109,  216,  276,  311).- 
I  cannot  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  "  per 
petuating  scandal,"  for  it  is  surely  no  scandal  tc 
say  that  a  learned  man  has  been  once  or  twic 
mistaken. 

I  have  now  referred  to  the  Times  report 
August  27,  1836,  and  I  find,  indeed,  that  " 
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Lardner  assured  his  audience  that  the  impression 
which  some  had  received,  that  he  was  "  against 
steam  navigation  for  voyages  of  extraordinary 
length,"  was  totally  wrong.  He  inculcated 
caution,  and  proceeded  during  the  remainder  oi 
his  address  to  show — by  collation  of  the  amount  ol 
coal  needed  per  horse  power,  the  speed  obtainable, 
and  the  number  of  hours  needed  for  the  distance — 
that  no  vessel  could  stow  enough  coal  to  carry  her 
through  the  voyage  of  3,500  miles  to  New  York, 
and  that  it  was  highly  inexpedient  to  attempt  it. 
2,080  miles  was,  he  said,  the  longest  practicable 
run,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extended,  and  it 
was  therefore  necessary  to  have  an  intermediate 
coaling  station  either  at  the  Azores  or  Newfound- 
land. 

In  his  address  on  the  Tuesday  before  he  had 
shown  that  a  clean  run  to  India  by  way  of  the 
Cape  had  been  found  impracticable.  The  voyage 
took  113  days,  of  which  only  64  were  under 
steam.  The  best  way  was  to  have  a  station  on  the 
Arabian  coast,  from  whence  to  Bombay  was  1,200 
miles,  "  nearly  the  extreme  limit  of  our  present 
powers."  HENRY  H.  GIBBS. 

St.  Dunstan's. 

SIBYL  (8th  S.  v.  425  ;  vi.  158,  438).— I  beg  to 
offer  your  readers  the  following  notes,  in  the  hope 
that  MR.  MARSHALL  or  MR.  FERET  will  kindly 
add  to  them.  The  fairly  good  variations  of  Sibyl 
(as  a  girl's  name)  used  in  Great  Britain  seem  to 
have  been  Sibyll,  Sibylle,  and  Sibylla.  The  bad 
forms  (?  mostly  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century)  seem  to  have  included  Sibell, 
Sibella,  Cibell,  Sybilla,  and  Sybil— possibly  Sybell 
and  Sybella— probably  Sybyl  and  Sybill.  Sybil 
is  alike  the  worst  and  most  common  enor. 
Originally  it  came  doubtless  from  a  blunder  of 
Borne  one  spelling  (he  thought  correctly)  Sibyl  by 
ear.  Davies's  translation  of  Blondel's  learned  and 
eopious  book  under  the  title  of  '  A  Treatise  of  the 
Sibyls '  shows  that  the  proper  spelling  of  Sibyl 
would  alone  have  been  used  by  any  seventeenth 
century  man  of  good  education.  Perhaps  we  owe 
Sybil  to  a  parish  without  a  resident  vicar. 

HERBERT  STURHER. 

PROPOSAL  FOR  EEPRINTING  STOW'S  'SURVEY' 
(8th  S.  vii.  268).— MR.  CLARK'S  list  of  the 
editions  of  Stow's  '  Survey  of  London '  is  correctly 
given.  No  account  of  the  issue  promised  in  the 
'New  View  of  London'  (1708)  is  known  in  the 
Library  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
Guildhall,  nor  of  that  contemplated  by  Mr.  John 
Gough  Nichols  about  1842.  The  only  editions 
published  since  17.54-5  were  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Thorns 
in  1842  (republished  in  1876)  and  another  edited 
by  the  late  Henry  Morley  for  the  "  Carisbrooke 
Library"  (Routledge  &  Sons,  1890),  both  of  which 
follow  the  original  text  of  1603. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAX. 


EMMANUEL  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE  :  ORIGIN  OF 
THE  NAME  (8ia  S.  vii.  268). — MR.  ARNOTT  asks 
"  whether  there  are  any  Puritan  letters  extant 
headed  with  the  word  Emmanuel."  I  do  not 
know  of  a  letter,  but  I  can  tell  him  of  a  book, 
which  seems  equally  to  the  purpose.  In  the 
archives  of  this  borough,  C.  7,  is  a  parchment- 
covered  book,  intended  apparently  for  a  register  of 
business  connected  with  the  founding  of  Whet- 
stone's Almshonse  here.  Afterwards  the  other 
end  of  the  book,  reverse  way,  was  used  to  record 
collections  for  sufferers  by  fire,  for  redemption  of 
captives,  &o.  These  two  portions  are  headed  : 
"Emanuel,  the  secondth  daye  of  August,  1619," 
and  "Emanuel,  The  30th  daye  Januarie,  1622." 

H.  J.  MOULE. 
Dorchester. 

See  '2  Henry  VI.,'  IV.  ii.  The  Clerk  of 
Chatham  is  brought  before  Jack  Cade.  In  the 
dialogue  is  this  : — 

"  Cade.  Come  hither,  sirrah,  I  must  examine  thee  : 
what  is  thy  name  ? 

•'  Clerk.  Emmanuel. 

'•  Dick.  They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters : 
'twill  go  hard  with  you." 

W.  D.  SWEETING. 

Maxey,  Market  Deeping. 

"FAMILY  OF  LOVE"  (8tb  S.  vii.  328).— There 
is  a  good  notice  of  Henry  Nicholas,  or  Henrik 
Niclaes,  the  founder  of  the  "Family  of  Love,"  in 
the  fortieth  volume  of  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,'  and  in  what  Miss  C.  Fell  Smith  has 
there  written  and  in  the  ample  list  of  authorities 
MR.  BIERLEY  will  probably  find  all  that  he  needs. 
WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

Moss  Side,  Manchester. 

"POWDER  OF  POST"  (8th  S.  vii.  288).— The 
quotation  from  Person's  '  Life,'  by  Watson,  appears 
in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  3rd  S.  vi.  69,  as  a  query,  without 
eliciting  an  answer.  From  the  other  instance  that 
occurs  with  it  of  the  use  of  the  term,  I  think  that 
it  simply  means  a  something  which  is  nothing. 
For  there  is  this  comparison  :  "  Cordial  powders 
would  not  touch  his  fever  any  more  than  so  much 
powder  of  post"  ('Lives  of  the  Three  Norths,' 
i.  134).  It  is  worthy  to  be  in  the  same  category 
with  bread  pills.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

"DILLIGRONT"  (8th  S.  vii.  327).— DR.  MURRAY 
asks  at  this  reference,  Is  it  known  of  what  ingre- 
dients this  grant  is  made  ?  In  '  An  Authentic 
3istory  of  the  Coronation  of  His  Majesty  King 
jreorge  the  Fourth,"  &c.,  by  Robert  Huish,  Esq., 
London,  J.  Robins  &  Co.,  1821,  there  is  the 
olio  wing  statement  on  page  42  : — 

"  The  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Adclington  (called  Bardolfs 
Hanor),  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  [claimed]  to  find  a  man 
10  make  a  mess  of  grout  [sic]  in  the  King's  kitchen  ; 
and  that  the  King's  master-cook  might  perform  that 
lervice.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  account  of  this  disb, 
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which  is  so  remarkably  perpetuated  by  this  ancient 
tenure.  It  can,  however,  be  recorded  back  aa  far  as  the 
time  of  the  Conqueror.  In  the  '  Environs  of  London  ' 
the  author  adds  the  following  as  a  note  :  '  In  a  collec- 
tion of  ancient  cookery  receipts  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Royal  Household  Establish- 
ments published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  is  a 
receipt  to  make  a  dish  called  Bardolf ;  although  there  is 
no  evidence  to  support  it,  it  would  not  be  an  unfair  con- 
jecture, as  the  Bardolfs  were  lords  of  Addington  at  the 
period  above  mentioned,  to  suppose  that  this  might  be 
the  dish  in  question ;  it  was  called  a  pottage,  and  con- 
sisted of  almond  mylk,  the  brawn  of  capons,  sugar  and 
spices,  chicken  parboyled  and  chopped.'  This  manor 
was  sold  in  1807  to  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  was  the  claimant  on  this  occasion." 

A  little  further  on  (p.  45)  is  a  tabular  statement 
•of  these  claims,  and  the  service  for  Addington  is 
there  described  as  "  of  Gerout." 

C.  W.  PENNY. 

Wokingham. 

CHRISTIAN  NAME  (8th  S.  vii.  168).— Instances 
of  arms  assumed  from  conquered  foemen  are  not 
very  rare.  One  traditional  instance  of  a  name 
being  so  assumed  (a  surname  certainly)  is  that  of 
Chaloner,  which  Traibairn  ap  Gwilym,  a  Welsh- 
man of  the  tribe  of  Maelwg  Crwro,  took  on  the 
capture  of  a  French  nobleman,  Lord  (Sieur  or 
Comte)  de  Chaloner.  The  descendants  bore  the 
name  and  for  the  most  part  the  arms  assigned  to 
the  luckless  Frenchman,  Argent,  on  a  chevron 
eable  three  angels  praying  or.  Perhaps  the  Sussex 
Chaloners,  who  bore  different  arms,  may  yet  have 
been  a  branch.  The  Gisborough  and  Steeple  Olay- 
don  Chaloners,  of  whom  were  the  two  regicides, 
did  not  annex  the  name  of  Charles  from  the  un- 
fortunate king.  T.  W. 

Aston  Clinton. 

TRIGE-MAN  :  GETHERING-MAN  (8th  S.  vii.  169). 
— Probably  the  solution  for  these  two  words  your 
correspondent  may  find  to  be  somewhat  thus  : — 
Trig,  the  mark  set  up  (as  distance)  to  play  at 
nine- pins.  To  trig,  to  play  at  nine-pins.  Trig- 
man,  a  setter  up  of  the  nine-pins.  Often  occur- 
ring in  village  ale  or  public  houses. 

Gethering-man. — From  gethron,  a  kind  of  onion. 
Gethering-man  (or  woman),  a  gatherer  of  these 
onions.  Thus  given  in  words  derived  from  the 
Greek  in  an  epitome  of  obsolete  words. 

C.  GOLDING. 
Colchester. 

./'IF,"  MEANING  "WHETHER"  (8th  S.  vi.  309; 
vii.  218). — I  very  much  doubt  this  being  accord- 
ing to  the  Latin  usage  of  si.  In  the  passage  from 
Plautus,  '  Capt.,'  i.  2,  5,  the  meaning  of  si  is,  I 
think,  rather  "in  case"  than  "whether."  The 
equivalent  for  "whether"  would  be  sive,  not  si. 
Surely,  in  Verg,,  '  Aen.,'  i.  321,  322,  "Mearum  | 

vidiatis  si  quam errantem  forte  sororum,"  we 

cannot    render    si    by  "whether,"  which   would 
require  a  different  construction.     Conington,  in 


loc.,  has  omitted  to  state  that  si  would  not  bear 
the  meaning.  The  colloquial  use  of  "if,"  as 
equivalent  to  "  whether,"  in  English  is  totally 
different  from  a  classical  idiom. 

P.  J.  F.  GANTILLOK. 

GENT  (8th  S.  vi.  284,  375,  417 ;  vii.  171).— 
This  word,  as  slang,  dates  at  least  from  shortly 
after  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  witness  the 
following  quotation  :  — 

'  It  seems  he  and  three  Gents  of  this  Order,  in  Imita- 
tion of  the  Great,  kept  a  Wench  quadrupartite  between 
them,"  &c.— '  Matrimony'  (ed.  1766),  ii.  217. 

'  Matrimony,'  by  Dr.  John  Shebbeare,  originally 
appeared  in  1754  as  '  The  Marriage  Act,'  in  the 
second  edition  of  which  (1755)  its  name  was  altered. 

In  the  Westminster  Revieiv,  vol.  vi.  (1826), 
pp.  457,  463,  Jeremy  Bentham  has  "  lay-gents "; 
and  again  in  vol.  xiii.  (1830),  p.  438.  F.  H. 

Marlesford. 

NAMES  OF  WOMEN  POETS  (8th  S.  vii.  149,  32 
— Tasma  is  Madame  Couvreur,  not  "  le  Couvrei 

D. 

JACOBITES,  1715,  1745  (8tt  S.  vii.  128,  270).- 
The  '  Steuart  Calendar,'  published  by  Kegan  Pax, 
Trench  &  Co.  in  1888,  gives  the  following  lists  :— 

The  Names  of  those  Royalists  who  were  put  to  death 
after  the  Kising  of  1745. 

The  List  of  the  Clans  with  Prince  Charles  at  Culloden. 

The  Names  of  those  Persons  who  were  exempted  in 
the  Act  of  Indemnity  of  1690. 

The  Names  of  those  Persons  who  were  exempted  in 
the  Act  of  Indemnity  of  1747. 

The  Order  of  the  White  Rose  publish  a  quarterly 
magazine  devoted  to  this  subject,  which  would  repay 
perusal.  TERRY  BANK. 

Complete  lists  of  all  those  who  suffered  death 
for  adhesion  to  the  Stuarts,  together  with  lists  ol 
those  attainted  and  of  those  exempted  from  the 
various  Acts  of  Indemnity,  will  be  found  in  this 
year's  '  Legitimist  Kalendar,'  edited  by  the  Marquis 
de  Kuvigny  and  Kaineval  (Henry  &  Co. ).  H. 

"  HITHER  AND  YON  "  (8th  S.  vi.  469 ;  vii.  78). 
— This  expression  is  given  in  Miss  Baker's  '  Glos- 
sary of  Northamptonshire  Words  and  Phrase 
1854.     She  notes  also  that  it  occurs  in  Hollowa.^ 
'  Dictionary  of  Provincialisms,'  1840. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

CHESELDEN  NOT  THE  DESIGNER  OF  OLD  Pn 
NEY  BRIDGE  (8th  S.  vii.  248).— F.  J.  F.  stat 
that  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography '  gh 
fresh  currency  to  the  false  statement  by  Faulkn 
that  the  great  surgeon  of  St.  Thomas's  and  Chela 
Hospitals  "drew  the  plans  for  the  old  Putn 
Bridge,"  and  he  quotes  '  The  History  and  Asso 
ciations  of  the  Old  Bridge  at  Fulham  and  Putney, 
written  by  my  old  friend  Mr.  A.  Chasemore,  ir 
support  of  a  statement  that  the  bridge  was  designed 
by  Sir  Jacob  Ackworth.  But  F.  J.  F.  is,  I  fear 
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unjust  to  Cheselden  if  he  seeks  to  deny  to  him  any 
share  in  the  undertaking.  The  following  resolution, 
passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
bridge,  on  July  2,  1730,  ought  to  set  at  rest  a 
question  which  is  perpetually  cropping  up  : — 

"  Resolved,  as  the  bridge  is  built  entirely  according  to 
a  scheme  and  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Cheselden, 
and  aa  he  has  been  very  serviceable  in  directing  the 
execution  of  the  same,  that  the  thanks  of  the  proprietors 
be  given  to  him  for  the  advantages  which  they  have 
received  from  his  advice  and  assistance,  they  being  of 
•opinion  that  no  timber  bridge  can  be  built  in  a  more 
substantial  and  commodious  manner  than  that  which  is 
now  erected." 

Mr.  Chasemore  wrote  me  some  time  since  : — 

"  It  was  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  interest  taken  by  Mr. 
Cheselden,  the  eminent  surgeon  and  anatomist,  in  the 
construction  of  the  abutments  and  toll-houses,  which 
accounted  for  Faulkner,  in  his  '  History  of  Fulham,' 
<rroneously  stating  that  'the  plan  of  the  bridge  was 
drawn  by  Mr.  Cheselden.' " 

Mr.  Chasemore,  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  '  His- 
tory of  the  Bridge,'  was  probably  unaware  of  the 
minute  I  have  quoted.  The  original  design  was, 
I  believe,  due  to  Ripley.  No  doubt  the  plans  of 
Sir  Jacob  Ackworth  embodied  the  principles  laid 
•down  by  Cheselden.  CHAS.  JAB.  FERET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington. 

CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE  (8th  S.  vii.  229,  275). 
— While  thanking  MR.  COLEMAN  for  his  reply, 
permit  me  to  point  out  that  he  ignores  my  real 
query,  viz.,  Are  any  records  available  likely  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  judicial  proceedings  which 
must  have  followed  the  fatal  brawl?  I  am 
acquainted  with  all  the  usual  references  to  Mar- 
lowe. In  W.  Vaughan's  '  Golden  Grove  Moralized,' 
1660,  the  name  of  the  slayer  is  given  as  Ingram. 
Within  the  last  few  days,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
rector  in  charge,  a  friend  of  mine  has  photographed 
the  entry,  which  is  certainly  not  Ingram,  and 
appears  to  be  Archer ;  but  if  some  rolls  could  be 
discovered  similar  to  those  I  mentioned  in  my 
former  communication,  some  additional  light  might 
be  thrown  on  the  occurrence  as  well  as  the  name. 

AYEAHR. 

SIWARD,  EARL  OF  NORTHTJMBRIA  (8th  S.  vii. 
87). — Duncan  I.  married  a  daughter  of  Sigurd 
Digre,  Jarl  of  the  Orkneys,  his  own  first  cousin 
possibly,  as  Sigurd  Jarl  is  said  to  have  married  a 
daughter  of  Malcolm  II.  This  Sigurd  was  killed 
1014,  in  the  battle  of  Clontarf.  He  was  son  of 
Hlodver,  son  of  Thorfinn  Haussa  Kliffer,  son 
of  Torf  Eynar,  first  of  the  Orkney  Jarls,  son  of 
Rognvald,  Jarl  of  More,  son  of  Eistein  Glumre. 

I  have  seen  no  indication  of  any  kinship  between 
the  above  Sigurd  and  Siward,  Earl  of  North- 
umbria.  This  Siward  is  sometimes  also  called 
Digre,  and  he  was  stout  enough.  Ealdred,  his 
father-in-law,  could  scarcely  have  been  Earl  if 
Ealdred's  uncle  Eadwlf  Cutel  held  the  earldom 


even  for  a  time  after  Uchtred.  Earl  Siward's 
granddaughter— i.e.,  a  daughter  of  Siward's  son 
Waltheof— married  David  I.  as  her  second  husband. 
Earl  Siward  died  1055.  The  wife  of  Duncan  I. 
died,  I  think,  1039.  Her  name  I  have  seen 
given  as  Sybilla — a  most  improbable  name  for  an 
Orkney  lady,  of  Norwegian,  or  perhaps  Finnish 
descent.  She  does  not  seem  to  have  been  mother 
of  Duncan's  children.  Earl  Siward's  wife,  by-the- 
by.  was  ^Ethelfled,  and  not  Elfreda. 

THOMAS  WILLIAMS. 

Aston  Clinton. 

If  Boece  is  to  be  trusted,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Queen   of   Duncan   I.  of  Scotland  was   the 
daughter,  not  the  sister,  of  Siward  (fol.  249  b.). 
RALPH  SEROCOLD. 

BLACK- BORDERED  LETTER-PAPER  (8th  S.  vii. 
109,  194). — When  I  read  your  correspondent's 
communication  I  was  at  once  reminded  of  a 
passage  in  Addison's  'The  Drummer;  or,  The 
Haunted  House,'  which  I  perused  a  few  weeks 
ago.  The  passage  occurs  in  Act  V.  sc.  i.  near  the 
beginning : — 

"  Butler.  Sir,  will  you  please  to  want  anything  else  ? 

';  Sir  George.  Paper,  and  a  pen  and  ink. 

"Butler.  Sir,  I  believe  we  have  paper  that  is  nt  for 
your  purpose!  My  Lady's  mourning  paper,  that  is 
blacked  at  the  edges— would  you  choose  to  write  with 
a  crow-quiin" 

The  date  of  the  play  is  1715.  Curiously  enough,  I 
had  thought  of  sending  the  same  query  as  your  cor- 
respondent has  sent.  F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

ORIGINAL  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  GARTER  (8th  S.  vi. 
109,  194).— I  have  to  thank  your  correspondents 
for  supplying  the  information  about  John,  Lord 
Grey  of  Rotherfield.  I  find  my  list  of  the  knights 
was  taken  from  the  first  edition  of  Burke  a 
*  Extinct  Peerage,'  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
refer  to  the  later  edition.  As  to  Cupdall  de  Buche, 
I  have  also  to  make  my  acknowledgments  for 
the  explanation  kindly  supplied  by  many  of  your 
readers,  especially  MR.  WARREN  (8th  S.  vi.  314), 
who  in  a  few  words  tells  precisely  the  facts, 
was  nearly  blind  when  I  wrote  the  query,  and  no 
doubt  wrote  Capdall  as  if  it  were  Cupdall.  In 
the  list  I  copied  from  Burke  I  find  Capdall  de 
Buche  is  No.  8,  and  "John  Grey"  No.  15,  King 
Edward  counting  as  No.  1.  I  now  see  that  John 
Grey  was  really  Lord  Grey  of  Rotherfield,  his  title 
being  omitted  by  Burke. 

H.  LOFTUS  TOTTENHAM. 

Allow  me  to  refer  to  the  'Chronicles'  of  Sir 
John  Froissart,  Canon  of  Chimay,  who  at  one  time 
held  an  appointment  in  the  Court  of  Edward  III., 
for  an  account  of  the  institution  of  this  order  about 
1348  (chap.  c.).  It  is  there  called  the  order  of 
"Knights  of  the  Blue  Garter."  In  an  appended 
note  in  my  copy  of  Froissart,  an  edition  in  two 
volumes  4to.,  published  by  William  Smith,  113, 
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Fleet  Street,  1839,  the  names  are  given  of  their 
original  number,  only  twenty-six,  though  it  is  said 
that  forty  was  the  number  intended.  Another 
note  adds,  "  For  further  particulars  respecting  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  see  Ashmole  and  Anstis."  The 
name  "  Piers  de  Greilly,  captal  of  Bucb,"  stands 
fifth  on  the  list.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

MILTON'S  'CoMUs'  (8th  S.  vi.  187).— As  white 
is  the  emblem  of  purity  and  innocence,  the  epithet 
of  "  white-handed "  is  probably  applied  to  Hope 
by  Milton  to  denote  the  guilelessness  and  guiltless- 
ness of  Hope.  Shakespeare  thus  uses  "  white  ": 
There  my  white  robe  of  chastity  I  daff'd. 

'  A  Lover's  Complaint.'  1.  297. 
Cf.  also 

The  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life. 
As  Faith  is  joined  with  Hope  in  the  line  referred 
to  by  your  correspondent,  it  is  possible  that  Milton 
bad  in  bis  mind  the  following  stanza  from  Horace, 
'  Odes,'  i.  35  :— 

Te  Spes,  et  albo  rara  Fides  colifc 
Velata  panno  nee  comitem  abnegat, 
Utcunque  mutata  potentes 
Veste  domes  inimica  linquis. 

F.  0.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 
Palgrave,  Diss. 

"HA-HA"  (8th  S.  vi.  66,  198,  271).— The 
following  passages,  though  they  throw  no  light  on 
the  etymology,  show  different  shades  of  meaning  : 

"  Upon  tbe  bank  of  Petril  lies  Plumpton  Park  (aun- 
ciently  called  Haia  de  Plumpton)  very  large,  and 
formerly  set  apart  by  the  Kings  of  England,  for  the 
keeping  of  deer." — Gough's  'Camden,'  p.  173,  v.  3. 

"  It  [i.  e.  Kent]  is  all  a  Rural  Qarden,  and  the  Shallow 
depressions  of  it's  eloping  Tallies,  are  but  so  many  Ha- 
has,  that  Extend  the  prospect  without  Hindering  the 
passage  into  it's  Various  apartments." — C.  Packe, 
'  AnkoFPA^ia  sive  Convallium  Descripto,'  &c.,  p.  57. 

"  In  the  ha-ha  wall  of  the  park,  which  is  made  of  loose 
stones  or  without  mortar,  the  tomtit,  or  titmouse,  has  his 
nest." — Rich.  Jefferies, '  Gamekeeper  at  Home,'  p.  65. 

With  the  "  ha-ha  "  on  Woolwich  Common  I  am 
well  acquainted.  Between  the  road  and  the  Bar- 
rack Field  is  a  deep  ditch,  about  twelve  feet  wide 
and  about  the  same  in  depth.  From  the  road  a 
fairly  steep  bank  runs  down,  but  on  the  Barrack 
Field  side  a  perpendicular  brick  wall  reaches  from 
the  bottom  to  the  level  of  the  sward  ;  any  fairly 
active  man  can  drop  or  jump  down  ;  but  it  would 
require  a  ladder,  or  trained  pyramid  of  men  to 
reach  the  inner  field  from  the  ditch.  ATEAHR. 

To  MR.  ARNOTT'S  note  at  the  last  reference  I 
may  add  that  a  "  ha-ha"  generally  occurs  between 
a  lawn  and  the  rough  surrounding  land. 

FESS  CHECQUY. 

"SCONE"  (8th  S.  vii.  6).— The  editors  of  the 
1  New  Dictionary  '  need  not  fear  incurring  the 
charge  of  prematurity  if  they  admit  "scone "into 
their  book.  The  word  occurs  in  the '  Encyclopaedic 


Dictionary,'  with  a  quotation  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  As  regards  the  pronunciation,  I  have 
known  these  most  toothsome  cakes  in  Carlisle,  as 
scdnes,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  very 
admirable  they  are  as  supplied  from  the  famous 
bakeries  of  that  city. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Scone,  "  the  cake,"  seems  to  be  connected  with 
our  word  skin  (sku,  to  cover)  ;  thus  Jamieson  has 
for  skon,  a  thin  cake,  &c., "  Isl.  skaun  cortex  lactis." 
Scone,  the  place-name,  which  was  Skuyn  (?)  appears 
to  be  connected  with  the  Germ,  schon,  Eng.  shine ; 
cf.,  Gaelic  sgoinn,  "  decent,"  &c.  A.  H. 

A  barley  meal  cake  has  always  been  called  a 
scon  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  possibly  other  eastern 
counties,  at  all  events,  within  my  recollection. 
The  word  is  so  noted  in  Wright's  '  Provincial  Dic- 
tionary.' I  used  to  buy  and  eat  soda  "  scones  "  in 
London  quite  forty  years  ago,  by  that  name,  and 
fancied  them  either  plain  or  spilt,  buttered, 
warmed  for  tea,  a  help  to  digestion. 

R.  W.  HACKWOOD. 

THOMAS    NICHOLLS   (8tt    S.  vii.  27).  —  Jol 
Nichols,  in  his   work  'The   Progresses,   &c., 
King  James  the  First,'  1828  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  4f 
states  in  a  note  as  follows  : — 

"Sir  Augustine  (Nicolls)  was  born  at  Eckton,  in 
Northamptonshire,  the  son  of  Thomas  Nicolls,  serjeant- 
at-law." 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

A  "SNICK-A-SNEB"  (8tt  S.  iv.  49,  133,  211, 
256,  336,  451,  497,  535  ;  v.  217).— An  earlier 
instance  of  the  use  of  this  phrase  than  any  yet 
furnished  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  : — 

"We  tooke  a  Dutch  Captaine  prisoner  and  he  wept 
like  the  Count  de  Auvergne's  mistris  when  she  heard  that 
he  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  yet  he  had  a  face  like  the 
shield  of  the  Red  crosse  knight  wherein  old  diuts  of 
deepe  woundes  did  remaine,  though  he  perdy  did  never 
fight  in  fielde,  for  I  beleave  he  got  the  long  slash  from 
his  forehead  to  his  chin  at  stick  or  snee  with  a  skipper." 
—  Letter  of  Viscount  Conway  and  Kilulta  to  George 
Garrard  "  from  sea,  before  Scarborough,"  August  15, 
1636,  Portland  MSS.,  vol.  iii.  p.  38. 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

WILLIAM  PITT,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM  (8th  S.  vii. 
307). — The  house  in  St.  James's  Square  occupied 
by  the  elder  Pitt  was  identified  by  MR.  DASENT 
(8th  S.  ii.  267),  as  being  the  one  now  numbered  10. 

C.  M.  P. 

TOMB  OF  SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH  (8th  S.  vii. 
105,  275). — Some  little  time  ago  1  visited  Hamp- 
stead  Churchyard,  and  found  Mackintosh's  grave 
in  a  fairly  good  state  of  preservation.  It  is  on 
the  south  side  of  the  church,  about  half-way  down 
the  slope.  Close  by  it  on  the  north  side  stands  a 
yew  tree,  and  altogether  it  seems  to  me  an  idea) 
resting-place.  An  altar-tomb  marks  the  spot,  three 
sides  of  which  are  inscribed  as  follows  : — 
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(South  side) 
Underneath  this  stone 

lie  tbe  remains  of 

the  Right  Honourable  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
Bore  at  Aldourie,  Invernessshire,  24  October,  1765, 

died  in  London  30th  May  1832 

also  of  his  grandsons  James  Mackintosh  Wedgewood 
born  23rd  April  1834,  died  24th  June  1864, 

and  Hensleigh  Erskine 

born  4th  October  1835,  died  13th  April  1836 

the  sons  of  Hensleigh  Wedgwood  and  Frances  Emma 

daughter  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

(West  side) 

In  memory  of 

Catherine 

wife  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh 

and  daughter  of 

John  Hensleigh  Allen 

of  Cresselly  Pembrokeshire 

who  died  in  Switzerland 

6th  May  1830. 

(North  side) 

Beneath  this  stone 

were  deposited  April  13th  1823  the  beloved  remains 

of 

Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month 

aged  nineteen  years 

Here  also  within  the  tomb  of  her  dear  child  hopes  to  rest 
and  through  the  mercy  of  her  Redeemer  to  rise  with  her 

to  that 

life  everlasting  in  which  they  shall  no  more  be  separated 

her  afflicted  mother,  who  inscribes  this  tablet. 

In  the  same  grave  lies 

her  infant  brother 

Robert 
who  died  April  1803. 

An  appreciative  obituary  notice  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  accompanied  by  a  portrait,  appeared 
in  the  Tourist  of  Nov.  11,  1832.  It  concludes  as 
follows  : — 

"  We  cannot  close  without  adverting  to  the  silence  and 
neglect  with  which  the  event  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's 
death  was  treated  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  was 
a  time  when  departed  greatness  received  within  those 
walla  the  obsequies  of  a  panegyric,  more  enduring  than 
the  honours  of  a  monument  or  an  epitaph.  But  these 
days  have  long  passed  away  ;  and  we  are  left  to  rejoice, 
in  the  absence  of  that  tribute  to  which  he  was  unques- 
tionably entitled,  that  during  his  life  he  achieved  far 
more  for  his  own  immortality  than  could  be  expected 
from  the  enthusiasm  of  posthumous  veneration." 

It  may  be  added  that  a  bust  of  Mackintosh  by 
Theed  stands  on  an  appropriate  pedestal  in  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  nave  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

J.  D.  C.  at  the  last  reference  is  rather  hard  upon 
me,  and  I  can  only  say,  in  answer,  that  in  a  small 
pocket  edition,  in  my  little  library,  lettered  "  Cole- 
ridge's Poetical  Works,"  published  by  Bell  & 
Daldy,  186,  Fleet  Street,  1862,  this  poem  or 
epitaph  upon  Sir  James  Mackintosh  is  not  to  be 
found,  and  no  wonder,  for  it  is  very  objectionable. 
The  edition  is  "  reputable  "  enough  as  regards  form 
and  publishers,  but  it  would  appear  to  be  incom- 


plete. As  my  lot  has  been  cast  for  many  years  in 
an  isolated  spot,  where  there  are  neither  literary 
people  nor  libraries,  the  chance  of  reference  is  not 
given  ;  but  I  know  that  the  elegy  is  omitted  from 
one  or  two  other  editions  of  Coleridge's  '  Poems.1 
•Tohn  Payne  Collier  observes,  in  his  '  Old  Man's 
Diary,'  commenting  on  the  verses  : — 

"  March  26,  1832. — Coleridge  had  an  intolerable  and 
inexplicable  aversion  to  anything  Scottish ;  and  I  have 
heard  him  say,  more  than  once,  '  When  I  speak  of  a 
Scotch  rascal,  I  always  lay  the  emphasis  on  Scotch.1  He 
had  a  notion  that  Mackintosh  had  done  him  some  injury, 
but  I  never  could  learn  any  particulars.  He  abused 
Dyce  for  being  a  Scotchman,  the  grandson  of  an  Aber- 
deen linendraper." — Pt.  i.  p.  62. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodb  ridge. 

This  tomb  is  still,  I  believe,  standing  in  Hamp- 
stead  Churchyard,  and  it  was  in  a  fair  state  of 
repair  when  I  left  Hampstead.  It  stands  a  little 
to  the  south-east  of  the  parish  church. 

E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 

ROYAL  DESCENDANTS  :  CICELY  PLANTAGENET 
(8th  S.  vii.  285).  —  The  name  of  Princess  Cicely's 
second  husband  was  Thomas — not  Richard  or  John 
— as  appears  from  the  Parliamentary  Roll  of  1503-4, 
in  which  he  and  the  princess  are  described  as 
"Thomas  Kymbe,  and  the  said  Dame  Cecil  now 
his  wife,  and  late  wife  of  the  said  Viscount  (Walls)." 
"One  Kyme  of  Lincolnshire,"  is  the  description 
given  of  him  by  Sandford  in  his  '  Genealogical 
History  of  the  Kings  of  England,'  and  he  dis- 
tinctly says  that  by  Kyme  the  princess  had  no 
children. 

That  Thomas  Kyme  (called  John  in  the  pedigrees 
preserved  in  the  College  of  Arms  and  Harleian 
MSS.)  had  a  son  Richard  and  a  daughter  Margery 
seems  incontestable,  and  also  that  he  was  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  princess  died  and  was 
buried. 

If  Richard  and  Margery  Kyme  were  the  children 
of  the  Princess  Cicely,  they  and  their  issue  stood 
next  in  succession  to  the  crown  after  the  issue  of 
King  Henry  VI T.  Two  granddaughters  of 
Thomas  Kyme — viz.,  Agnes  Kyme,  wife  of  Francis 
Baldwyn,  and  Cicelia  or  Elizabeth  Wytherbye, 
wife  of  John  Brooke — were  living  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Had  they  been  recognized  by  the 
royal  family  as  descendants  of  Edward  IV.  they 
would  have  had  but  little  chance  of  succeeding  to 
the  royal  dignity. 

In  1525  the  king  had  one  only  surviving  child, 
;he  Princess  Mary,  but  his  two  sisters,  Margaret, 
Jueen  of  Scotland,  and  Mary,  Queen  Dowager  of 
France  and  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  were  both  living 
and  both  had  children  to  inherit  their  prior  claims. 
As  a  fact,  Henry  Courtenay,  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
ihe  son  of  Princess  Catherine,  Cicely's  younger 
ister,  was  nominated  by  Henry  VIII.  as  his 
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successor  about  that  time,  any  children  she  may 
have  had  by  Kyme  being  utterly  ignored. 

In  1525  the  male  descendants  of  Richard,  Duke 
of  York  (who  was  heir  general  and  representative 
of  William  the  Conqueror  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1460),  were  the  king  himself,  his  two  boy 
nephews  (the  King  of  Scots  and  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln),  Henry,  Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  four  sons 
of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury  (grandsons  of 
George,  Duke  of  Clarence),  and  the  five  sons  of 
Anne,  Lady  de  Eos  (grandsons  of  Anne,  Duchess 
of  Exeter)  ;  and  the  choice  of  an  heir  in  the  minds 
of  Henry  and  his  advisers  seems  to  have  been 
limited  to  these. 

That  the  possibility  of  a  female  successor  to  the 
throne  was  not  entirely  overlooked,  however,  is 
evident  from  the  state  which  surrounded  the  young 
Princess  Mary,  who  at  that  very  time  held  her 
court  at  Ludlow  Castle,  says  Miss  Strickland,  "on 
a  grander  scale  than  her  uncle  Arthur  or  (grand- 
uncle)  Edward,  both  acknowledged  Princes  of 
Wales  and  heirs  apparent  of  England,"  had  ever 
done.  C.  H. 

ITURBIDE,  THE  MEXICAN  EMPEROR  (8th  S.  vii. 
308). — I  stayed  at  the  Hotel  Iturbide,  in  Mexico 
City,  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  the  pronunciation 
there  was  as  if  spelt  Eeturbeedy.  But  the  stress 
appeared  to  be  principally  on  the  first  I. 

Hie  ET  UBIQUB. 

The  late  Prince  Yturbide,  who  resided  at  Venice, 
and  died  at  the  end  of  February  last  at  Ajaccio 
(not  at  Nice,  as  reported  in  the  Times),  pronounced 
his  name  Y-tur-bi-de,  as  a  word  of  four  syllables, 
the  accentuated  syllable  being  the  third. 

J.  OGILVY  FAIKLIE. 

The  correct  pronunciation  is,  so  far  as  can  be 
represented  by  English  sounds,  Ee-tur-  (rhyming 
with  her)  bee-de  (rhyming  with  ea  in  feather).  The 
accent  should  be  on  the  second  syllable,  unless  the 
Spanish  of  Mexico  differs  from  that  of  Spain. 

ATEAHR. 

The  accent  is  on  the  penultimate,  and  the  word 
is  pronounced  Etourbeedy,  the  u  as  the  oo  in 
poor.  The  sons  of  the  emperor  were  residing  in 
Mexico  some  thirty  years  since ;  the  elder,  Don 
Agustin,  was  remarkable  for  the  fine  mules  he 
invariably  rode,  and,  although  a  most  courteous 
gentleman,  was  somewhat  eccentric,  but  greatly 
respected  by  all  classes  of  the  Mexican  people. 

T.  F.  F. 

GOOD  FRIDAY  ASTRONOMY  (8th  S.  vii.  328).— 
A  very  little  consideration,  without  any  calculation 
will  show  that  Dr.  Macnamara's  statement  is  far, 
indeed,  from  being  correct.  The  first  day  of  the 
Jewish  Passover,  when  the  Paschal  lamb  was 
sacrificed,  was  always  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
moon,  reckoning  from  the  first  day  the  new  moon 
was  seen.  Now,  in  the  present  year  the  moon 


was  new  on  the  morning  of  March  26,  full  on  the 
afternoon  of  April  9,  and  our  Good  Friday  fell  on 
April  12,  which  was  the  seventeenth  day  of  the 
moon  reckoned  from  the  first  appearance  of  the 
new.  The  sun  and  the  moon,  therefore,  were  not 
n  the  same  relative  positions  on  Good  Friday  this 
year  as  on  the  first  Good  Friday.  Does  Dr.  Mac- 
lamara  state  whence  he  derived  a  statement  which 

R.  WARREN  may  well  call  extraordinary  1  Cer- 
tainly not  from  calculation.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

HIGHAM  FAMILY  (8th  S.  vii.  288).— This  interest- 
ng  old  Suffolk  family  has  been  almost  exhaustively 
dealt  with  in  a  privately  printed  genealogical  wort 
aased  upon  a  pedigree  compiled  in  1579, 
Robert  Glover,  Somerset  Herald,  but  enlarged  and 
continued  to  the  present  day,  giving  all  the 
principal  branches  and  alliances  of  the  Highac 
amily.  W.  D.  PINK. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

At  Gazeley  there  are  monuments  of  Edmond 
Heigham,  1604,  his  wife  and  children,  and  of 
Mary,  wife  of  William  Heigham,  1618  ;  at  Wick- 
ham  brook,  Thomas  Higham,  Esq.,  1630  ;  at  Hun- 
ston,  Arthur  Heigham,  Esq.,  1787,  where  the 
manor  was  the  property  of  the  Eev.  Henry 
Heigham  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century. 

W.  C.  B. 

"CONSERVATIVE"  (8th  S.  vi.  61,  181).— I  quote 
the  following  from  Hallam's  'Middle  Ages,'  i.  p.  407, 
eighth  edition.  The  first  edition,  in  which  the 
expression  is  also  to  be  found,  was  published  in 
1818.  This  brings  the  Quarterly  phrase  "con- 
servative principle,"  by  means  of  the  chain  so  care- 
fully worked  out  by  MR.  BOBBINS  (the  value  of 
whose  excellent  contribution  I  heartily  acknow- 
ledge), into  touch  with  the  same  periodical's  ins  con- 
servatrix : — 

"  The  cities  of  Lombardy,  however,  of  either  denomi- 
nation, were  no  longer  influenced  by  thit  generous 
disdain  of  one  man's  will,  which  is  to  republican  govern- 
ment what  chastity  is  to  women :  a  conservative  principle, 
never  to  be  reasoned  upon,  or  eubjected  to  calculatl 
of  utility." 

J.  P.  OWEN. 

PHILLIMORE  (8th  S.  vii.  287).— MR.  PHILLI- 
MORK  will  find  that  some  authorities  state  that  the 
work  entitled  'The  Intrest  of  England  in  the 
Preservation  of  Ireland,'  London,  1689,  4to.,  is  by 
George  Philips.  See  Watt's  '  Bibliotheca  Britan- 
nica,'  753' ;  also  Allibone's  '  Dictionary  of  English 
Literature,  p.  1578.  Not  having  a  copy  of  the 
book,  I  cannot  decide  which  bibliographer  is 
correct.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 


PICTORIAL  ANACHRONISMS  (8th  S.  vii.  286). 
This  is  not  an  original  blunder.  In  1849  the  Art 
Union  of  Glasgow  issued  to  their  members  an 
engraving,  by  T.  A.  Prior,  of  a  picture,  by  E. 
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Newnham,  of  Whittington,  a  youth  reclining  in 
wood,  through  an   opening  in  which   St.  Paul' 
dome  is  dimly  seen  in  the  distance.     He  listen 
with   upraised   arm   to   the   legend   "Turn  again 
Whittingtoc,  Lord  Mayor  of  London."     I  reuiem 
her  the  mistake  being  commented  on  at  the  time. 
G.  H.  THOMPSON. 
Alnwick. 

"  ECONOMY"  (8th  S.  vii.  249).— This  was  a  term 
in  familiar  use  in  the  early  years  of  the  Oxford 
Movement,  and  is  used  by  Cardinal  Newman  in 
the  sense  which  it  then  bore,  more  or  less  closely. 
It  is  nearly  equivalent  to  "reserve."  There  are 
two  numbers  of  the  '  Tracts  for  the  Times,'  80,  87, 
by  Is.  Williams,  on  this  subject.  In  his  history 
of  'The  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century,'  Lond., 
1833,  p.  79,  ch.  i.  sect,  iii.,  there  is  a  "  Canon  for 
the  Use  of  the  Economy,"  which  begins  : — 

"  There  are  instances  in  various  ways  of  the  economical 
method,  i.  e.,  of  accommodation  to  the  feelings  and 
prejudices  of  the  bearer,  in  leading  him  to  the  reception 
of  a  novel  or  unacceptable  doctrine.  It  professes  to  be 
founded  in  the  actual  necessity  of  the  case." 

And  further  on  : — 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  abuse  of  the  Economy  in  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  hearers  is  obvious.  Even  the 
honest  controversialist  or  teacher  will  find  it  very  difficult 
to  represent,  without  misrepresenting,  what  it  is  yet  his 
duty  to  present  to  his  hearers  with  caution  or  reserve. 
Hence  the  obvious  rule  to  guide  our  practice  is  to  be 
careful  ever  to  maintain  substantial  truth  in  our  use  of 
the  Economical  method." 

The  whole  subject  of  the  use  of  the  economy 
may  be  seen  in  the  correspondence  in  Appendix  B, 
pp.  669-77,  W.  S.  Bricknell's  '  Judgment  of  the 
Bishops  upon  Tractarian  Theology,'  Oxf.,  1845. 

Reference  must,  of  course,  be  made  to  what 
Newman  himself  says  further,  in  the  '  Apologia,' 
as  to  his  use  of  the  term.  In  the  last  chapters, 
ch.  v.  pp.  269  sqq.,  Lond.,  1875,  he  speaks  of 
"another  subject,"  of  which  he  states,  "It  is  one 
of  which  my  accusers  have  before  now  said  much — 
the  charge  of  reserve  and  economy."  He  then 
refers  to  the  '  History  of  the  Arians,'  and  the  two 
tracts  on  reserve  in  the  '  Tracts  for  the  Times,' 
with  also  the  note  F,  "The  Economy,"  which 
follows  at  p.  243,  in  which  he  states  the  principle 
of  the  economy  to  be  that  out  of  various  courses 
allowable  antecedently  and  in  themselves,  that 
ought  to  be  taken  which  is  most  expedient  and 
most  suitable  at  the  time.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

Robertson,  in  his  lectures  on  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  speaks  of  St.  Paul's  "  economical  use 
of  truth,"  meaning  thereby,  if  I  understand  him 
(I  have  not  the  book  by  me  at  present),  that  St. 
Paul  suited  his  teaching  to  the  present  compre- 
hension and  needs  of  his  hearers,  not  telling  them 
all  the  truth  at  once,  but  just  as  much  of  it  as 
they  could  assimilate  and  profit  by,  and  no  more. 
Was  not  this  pre-eminently  the  habit  of  the 


Tractarians ;  and  is  it  not  this  sort  of  economy 
that  Newman  referred  to  ?  This  use  of  the  word 
may  have  been  a  new  one  then ;  the  word  itself 
cannot  have  been  new.  C.  C.  B. 

Cardinal  Newman,  no  doubt,  used  the  word  in 
its  Aristotelian  sense  of  "  secret  policy."  Such 
use  of  the  term  was  very  common  in  my  day  at 
Oxford  among  men  familiar  with  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  and  doubtless  is  still  current  there. 

E.  WALFOBD,  M.A. 

Ventnor. 

THE  WORD  "GNOFFE"  IN  CHAUCER  (8th  S.  vii. 
226,  256). — None  of  your  correspondents  seems  to 
be  aware  that  the  derivation  of  this  from  Hebrew 
Gannav,  is  given  by  Hotten  in  his  'Slang  Dic- 
tionary.' But  I  write  chiefly  because  I  am  sur- 
prised PROF.  SKEAT  should  lend  his  great  authority 
to  such  a  piece  of  popular  etymology.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  two  words  is  different,  as  Gnoffe  or 
Gnvffe  (as  it  is  also  spelt)  means  a  "  churl "  and 
not  a  "  thief,"  while  the  comparison  with  the 
Hebrew  word  outrages  every  phonetic  law.  I 
fancy  the  point  where  these  gentlemen  have  been 
led  astray  is  in  the  modern  English  Gonoph, 
but  this  is  not  only  accented  on  the  first  syllable, 
which  alone  would  be  fatal  to  their  theory,  but 
it  is  also  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  the  Petticoat 
Lane  of  so  modern  a  date  that  I  cannot  conceive 
it  as  existing  in  the  fourteenth  century.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  this  figment  should  be  disposed  of 
once  for  all.  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

PROF.  SKEAT'S  note,  which  I  read  in  full  as 
soon  as  his  fifth  Chaucer  volume  came  out,  is  clear 
enough  in  statement ;  but  may  I  take  leave  to  say 
that  it  is  (at  least  to  me)  eminently  unconvincing  ? 
What  historical  evidence  is  there  for  the  deriva- 
tion from  Hebrew  gandv,  a  thief  ? 

The  old  Norfolk  prophecy,  applied  to  Kett's 
rebellion  in  1549,  is  well  known  : — 

The  country  gnoffes,  Hob,  Dick,  and  Hick, 

With  clubbes  and  clouted  shoon, 
Shall  fill  the  vale  of  Dussin's  Dale 
With  slaughtered  bodies  soon. 

Murray's  'Eastern  Counties'  (1892,  p.  227)  has 
'  country  gruffs,"  but,  in  any  case,  the  Exodus 
word  transmuted  into  an  East  Anglican  folk-word 
does  not  yet  commend  itself  to  one  admirer  of 
PROF.   SKEAT'S  magnificent  Chaucer.    Chaucer's 
rich  carpenter  would  seem  to  have  been  what  we 
hould  call  a  curmudgeon.          JAMES  HOOFER. 
Norwich. 

Is  there  not  an  antecedent  improbability 
strengthened,  of  course,  by  MR.  WARREN'S  note) 
against  the  likelihood  of  MR.  DAVIS'S  derivation 
Fagin  being  true?  Dickens  did  not  invent 
names.  Thackeray  did,  and  magnificent  inven- 
ions  many  of  them  are.  But  Dickens  had  an  eye 
and  an  ear  for  the  ugly  and  the  cacophonous,  and 
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filled  his  note-book  (as  Mr.  Forster  has  shown) 
with  uncouth  patronymics,  to  be  fitted  on  to  suit- 
able characters  as  occasions  presented  themselves. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL.  M.A. 
Hastings. 

It  may  perhaps  interest  your  readers  to  know 
that  a  very  good  account  of  this  word  is  given  in 
Hotten's  '  Slang  Dictionary,'  in  which  the  follow- 
ing lines  are  quoted  : — 

The  country  gnoffes,  Hob,  Dick,  and  Hick, 

With  clubbea  and  clouted  shoon, 
Shall  fill  up  Dussyn  Dale 
With  alaughter'd  bodies  soone. 

M.   TUPMAN. 

VICTOR  HUGO  :  DREAMS  (8th  S.  vi.  328,  394). 
— In   examining  the  main   question  under   this 
head  we  find  a  wide  latitude  of  considerations  to 
be  covered  and  many  contradictory  authorities 
which  we  must  attempt  to  reconcile.    The  expla- 
nations concerning  dreams  are  so  various,  passing 
as  they  do  from  that  of  the  materialist  to  that  of 
the  spiritualist  hypotheses,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  great  caution  in  accepting  the  statements 
of  any  particular  school.     The  first  rock  on  which 
many  a  promising  explanation  has  stranded  is 
whether  dreams  are  continuous  or  merely  occa- 
sional incidents  to  the  sleeping  state.     The  former 
contention  is  held  by  Kant  ('  Antbropologie '),  Sir 
William  Hamilton  ('  Lectures  on  Metaphysics '), 
Forel,  Exner,  and  several  others.     An  attempt, 
however,  is  made  to  refute  this  view  by  Locke, 
who  insists  that  our  dreams  are  always  remem- 
bered.    But  that  his  objection  is  untenable  may 
be  proved  from  the  experiences  of  somnambulists, 
who  upon  waking  have  no  recollection   of  their 
dreams.  Psychological  data  are  at  present  too  vague 
and  inaccessible  to  admit  of  our  demonstrating 
satisfactorily  the  continuity  of  dreams.    But  while 
unwilling  to  make  any  absolute  statements,  we 
may  admit  the  probability  of  this  theory  being  the 
most  feasible. 

Turning  next  to  their  mode  of  origin ;  dreams 
may  be  placed  under  two  general  heads— those 
which  are  peripherally  excited,  and  those  which 
are  the  result  of  central  nervous  stimulation. 
There  has  also  been  made  an  attempt  to  establish 
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Of  course,  if  a  certain  subject,  be  it  pleasant  or 
unpleasant,  entirely  occupies  the  mind,  it  naturally 
and  frequently  follows  that  it  will  be  the  subject 
of  our  dreams ;  but  this  is  in  no  wise  volitional. 
In  fact,  a  dual  personality  resides  in  every  indi- 
vidual, and  the  sleeping  and  waking  conditions 
are  distincly  separate.  Byron,  I  think  it  is,  beauti- 
fully phrases  it — 

Our  life  is  two-fold,  sleep  hath  its  own  world. 
And  instances  are  not  unknown  in  which  indi- 
viduals have  had,  apparently,  a  double  existence ; 
the  dream  has  continued  in  connected  form  from 
night  to  night  with  the  same  regularity  that  events 
occur  in  the  daily  life.  A  dear  friend  dies  (in  the 
dream),  and  thereafter,  in  the  dream-life,  the 
friend  continues  dead,  nor  will  any  effort  of  the 
will  restore  him  to  life  again. 

We  now  return  to  the  first  question — whet' 
dreams  can  under  any  circumstances  be  volition 
Many  metaphysicians  have  sought  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  dreams  by  the  very  absence  or 
suspension  of  the  will  power ;    and   this  is  par- 
ticularly emphasized  by  Dugald  Stewart.     Maury, 
with  reason,  objects  to  Stewart's  theory,  on  the 
ground  that  the  will  does  not  lose  control  over  the 
bodily  organs  in  dreams ;  as,  for  instance,  if  one 
dreams  that  something  heavy  rests  upon  one's  head, 
one  would  raise  his  hand  to  remove  it ;  but  some 
psychologists  regard  this  as  an  automatic  rathei 
than  a  volitional  movement,  and,  further,  this  is 
only  an  incident  to  the  dream,  and  not  the  cause 
of  it.    We  have  already  noted  the  analogy  between 
the   sleeping  and   the  hynoptic   states,   strongly 
insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Moll  ('  Hypnotism '),  and  wt 
must  look  to  hypnotism  to  assist  us  in  finally 
determining  whether  dreams  are  ever  volitional. 
It  is  generally  recognized  that  a  person  can  some- 
times throw  himself  into  the  hypnotic  state,  and  thai 
he  may  even  suggest  an  act  to  himself  which  he  wil. 
later  perform.     How  far  this  self-suggestion  maj 
be  carried  has  not  been  determined  ;  and  I  believ< 
that  its  efficacy  has  been   denied  altogether, 
have  never  been  able  to  induce  self-hypnosis,  one 
so  cannot  speak  from  experience ;  but,  reasoning 
by   analogy,   it   would   seem   that    under  propei 


a  third  class,  lying  somewhere  between  the  other 
two,  which  may  be  called  suggested  dreams,  in 
which  no  peripheral  stimulus  is  applied  to  the 
subject,  the  dream  being  suggested  to  him  verbally 
(Max  Simon).  According  to  Delboeuf  these  sug- 
gested dreams  are  identical  with  the  suggested 
sense  delusions  of  hypnosis.  We  need  now  only 
concern  ourselves  with  the  second  of  these  divisions, 
as  it  is  apparent  that  those  which  are  peripherally 
excited  can  under  no  circumstances  properly 
become  the  subject  of  the  will  power,  and  those 
last  mentioned  are  but  a  sub-class  of  the  second 
division.  Dreams  usually — at  least,  those  dreams  of 
which  we  are  conscious— are  entirely  spontaneous. 


mental  conditions  a  self-suggested  dream  might  b< 
induced,  and  thus  far  only  can  dreams  be  volitional 
Although  "  Victor  in  drama,  Victor  in  romance,"  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  immortal  Hugo  had  anj 
particular  knowledge  of  psychology,  nor  that  th( 
passage  quoted  must  have  given  the  correct  state 
ment  of  a  scientific  fact  (?) ;  but  even  supposing 
the  volitional  induction  of  a  dream  in  oneself  to  b( 
impossible,  yet  the  passage  may  be  explained  b] 
the  theory  that  each  of  the  lovers  dreamt  of  th( 
other  through  the  influence  of  mutual  suggestion 
The  further  fact  that  the  dreams  continued  ever} 
night  may  have  been  due  to  an  influence  similar  t< 
post-hypnotic  suggestion,  or  the  presence  of  eacl 
one  during  the  day  may  have  renewed  the  sugges 
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tlon  to  the  other.  Thus,  when  a  verbal  suggestion 
has  been  made  to  the  subject,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  it  should  be  repeated,  as  even  the  sight  of  the 
hypnotizar  is  often  sufficient  to  renew  it  ;  so  the 
sight  of  the  picture  which  came  "  out  of  the  mys- 
terious East"  reinduces  the  hypnotic  state  in 
Trilby.  Some  remarkable  instances  of  this  are 
given  by  Dr.  Luys. 

Briefly  outlined  and  roughly  put  together,  the 
above  is  the  best  explanation  which  I  can  offer,  in 
the  brief  spice  which  the  Editor  can  afford  me,  of 
the  phenomena  mentioned  by  Hugo,  to  be  supple- 
mented at  some  future  time  with  an  account  of 
some  original  experiment?. 

A.  MONTGOMERY  HANDY. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (8th  S.  vi. 
309,  419,  438;  vii.  239).— 

With  regard  to  "  Man  is  immortal  till  bis  work  is 
done,"  one  of  your  correspondents  says  that  "Man  only 
can  on  Earth  immortal  be  "  "  suggests  the  same  idea." 
How  so  1  To  my  mind  it  does  not.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

(8th  S.  vii.  309.) 
The  mill  wheel  's  frozen  in  the  stream,  &c. 

These  lines  are  the  commencement  of  a  pretty  little 
poem,  '  For  Winter  came,'  by  Horace  Smith,  one  of  the 
authors  of  'Rejected  Adresses,'  and  may  be  found  in 
'  Sabrinae  Corolla  '  (editio  secunda,  p.  152).  A  transla 
tion  into  Latin  verse  '  Trochaicum  Tetrametrum  Cata 
Ifcticum,'  subscribed  "  K,"  indicating  Benjamin  Hal 
Kennedy,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School 


accompanies  them. 


JOHN  PICKFOBD,  M.A. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

A  New  English  Dictionary.    Edited  by  Dr.  James  A.  E 
Murray.    Fanged—  Fee.   Vol.  IV.  (Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press.) 

THE  editors  of  the  '  New  English  Dictionary    are  keep- 

ing good  faith  with  their  public  and  making  steady  pro- 

gress with  their  monumental  undertaking.     With  the 

present  and  preceding  parts  the  fourth  volume  makes 

perceptible  progress,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  third 

volume  will  in  its  entirety  be  shortly  in  the  hands  of  the 

public,  and  the  first  five  letters  of  the  alphabet  will  then 

be  completed.  The  present  instalment  is  under  the  charge 

of  Mr.  Henry  Bradley.    It  includes  fantasy,  fantastical 

(under  which  we  should  like  to  have  seen  the  quotation 

from  '  Macbeth,'  "  My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but 

fantastical,"  as  involving  a  grim  use  of  the  word),  far, 

(which  furnishes  an  exemplary  instance  of  fulness  of 

definition  and  illustration),  farce   (the   explanation  of 

which  is  highly  instructive),  fare,  farm,  fascinate  (the 

change  in  the  meaning  of  which  is  well  shown),  fashion, 

fast,  fate,  father,  fault,  favour,  fear,  feast,  and   fee. 

Under  all  these  words,  and  under  others  too  numerous 

to  be  named,  the  student  of  language  will  find  matter 

of  keen  and  undying  interest.    It  is  impossible  on  ihe 

appearance  of  each  section  to  explain  afresh  the  scoj.e 

and  claims  of  the  work.    It  is  but  fair  to  our  readers,  as 

well  as  to  the  dictionary,  to  urge  contributors,  before 

sending  us  inquiries  or  discoveries  concerning  words  with 

which  up  to  this  point  it  has  dealt,  to  refer  to  it.     There 

are  not  a  few  persons  who  have  apparently  yet  to  learn 

that  thic.  the  most  ambitious  and  elaborate  philological 

work  yet  attempted,  has  even  been  undertaken,  etill  less 

that  it  has  made  eo  creditable  prrgress. 


"'he  Vita  Nuova  and  its  Author.     By  Charles  Stuart 
Boswell.    (Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

.  LARGE  portion  of  Mr.  Boswell's  literal  translation  of 
le  '  Vita  Nuova  '  is  occupied  with  an  introduction  which 
s  well  written,  non-controversial,  modest,  and  accurate, 
t  gives  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
nder  which  the  work  was  written,  together  with  a 
Kirtial  exegesis  of  its  contents,  and  casts  for  the  average 
itudent  some  light  upon  the  actual  relations,  so  far  as 
hese  can  be  understood,  between  Dante  and  Beatrice. 
"he  translation  meanwhile,  which  is  in  prose — the  only 
posssible  medium  except  in  the  extremely  rare  cases  in 
which  the  translator  is  the  equal  of  the  man  with  whose 
work  he  deals — conveys  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  Dante's 
aut3biographical  book,  blending  so  strangely  all  that  ia 
naive  and  mystical  in  mediaeval  work.  Mr.  Bos  well's 
look  is,  indeed,  likely  to  be  of  genuine  and  lasting 
lervice  to  those  who  seek  an  acquaintance  with  the  great 
Florentine  and  cannot  face  the  hugely  overrated  diffi- 
culty of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  his  language  and 
vocabulary. 

Transactions  of  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  Eng- 
land. Vol.  I.,  1893-4.  (Wertheimer,  Lea  &  Co.) 
WITHIN  the  last  decade  or  so  a  zealous  band  of  young 
Israelites  has  applied  itself  to  the  task  of  unveiling  the 
history  of  their  antecessore  in  this  country.  They  have 
followed  in  the  wake  of  scholars  of  maturer  age,  notably 
the  Chief  Rabbi  of  their  race  and  Mr.  M.  D,  D  ivis,  whose 
contributions  are  occasionally  found  in  our  columns. 

Brsides  that  which  has  appeared  already  in  various 
publications,  an  additional  outcome  is  furnished  in  the 
Transactions  under  review,  the  contents  being  fairly 
balanced  between  the  two  epochs  into  which  Anglo- 
Jewish  history  naturally  subdivides  itself.  The  one 
commences  at  the  Conquest  and  terminates  with  the 
banishment  in  1290.  A  gap  of  some  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  here  interposes,  and  the  second  period  starts 
with  the  Commonwealth  and  continues  to  the  present 
day.  A  Hebrew  elegy  on  the  Jews  massacred  at  York 
in  1190  will  be  read  by  a  limited  class  of  students  only, 
as  it  is  too  technical  for  the  general  reader.  The  essay 
of  Mr.  Trice  Martin  on  the  '  Domus  Conversorum,'  ac- 
companied as  it  is  with  illustrations  and  facsimiles  of 
writing,  will  be  followed  with  interest.  He  does  not 
pretend  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  ground,  so  that  the 


history  of  the  Converts'  House  has  still  to  be  written. 

The  struggle  for  re-entry  into  England  is  well  examined 
and  digested  by  two  writers,  the  Chief  Rabbi  Dr.  Adler 
and  Mr.  Lucien  Wolf,  President  of  the  Society.  These 
contributions  rest  upon  authentic  sources,  our  national 
archives  principally ;  and  contemplating  the  result  of  the 
researches  made,  we  are  induced  to  inquire  how  it  is 
these  matters  have  hitherto  escaped  the  attention  of 
historians. 

We  cannot  spare  space  to  enter  fully  into  the  merit 
of  two  essays  dealing  with  the  earlier  period  :  one,  on 
the  Jews  of  Hereford,  by  Mr.  Abrahams ;  and  the  other, 
on  the  crucified  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  by  Mr.  Jacobs. 
The  former  writer,  a  youthful  aspirant  to  fame,  may  be 
complimented  on  his  vigour  of  style  and  accuracy  of 
detail.  Under  his  auspices  we  have  a  veritable  panorama 
of  the  Jews  of  Hereford  as  they  existed  and  moved  under 
Angevin  rule  and  misrule. 

Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  gives  us  a  clear  and  concise  history 
of  the  crime  alleged  against  the  Jews  of  England  in  1255^ 
impressing  into  his  service  every  known  source  of  in- 
formation. With  all  his  labour  he  has  not  advanced  the 
difficult  problem  one  peg,  and  it  remains  as  much  a 
mystery  as  ever.  Those  who  read  his  prettily  conceived 
version  of  the  crucifixion  crime  will  be  disposed  to  compli- 
ment him  for  his  ingenuity  and  skill,  but  few  will  accept 
it  as  authentic  or  trustworthy.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
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that  in  his  identification  of  the  four  ringleaders  impli- 
cated in  the  affair  he  has  overshot  the  mark  and  pitched 
upon  the  wrong  persona.  The  Latin  muniments  accom- 
panying his  essay  have  been  badly  copied  :  in  one  line 
we  counted  six  mistakes  in  spelling. 

The  work  on  the  whole  is  fairly  executed,  and  the 
volume  is  well  worth  its  price.  The  balance  sheet 
appended  at  the  end  is  a  marvel  of  economy ;  but  we 
recognize  Jews  as  good  financiers. 

The  Voyages  of  the  Cabots.    By  S.  E.  Dawson,  Lit.D. 

(Montreal,  Brown  &  Co.) 

WHO  first  discovered  the  mainland  of  America?  Dr. 
Dawson  has  contributed  a  learned  monograph  on  the 
subject  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  in  which  he  endeavours  with  much  patient 
study  to  solve  this  historical  problem.  The  conclusion 
at  which  he  arrives  is  that  the  honour  belongs  of  right 
to  John  Cabot,  who  sailed  from  Bristol,  under  the 
patronage  of  Henry  VII.,  early  in  May,  1497.  He  main- 
tains that  the  "  landfall,"  or  point  at  which  Cabot  first 
reached  land,  was  Cape  Breton,  and  that  the  "  island  of 
St.  John,"  which  he  discovered  the  same  day,  viz.,  St. 
John  the  Baptist's  Day  (June  24),  was  Scatari  Island. 
These  conclusions  he  supports  and  makes  probable  by  a 
minute  examination  of  all  the  oldest  charts  and  maps, 
of  which  he  gives  facsimiles  on  a  reduced  scale,  and  by 
carefully  sifting  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  old  collec- 
tions of  voyages.  Upon  the  discoveries  of  the  Cabots, 
as  Dr.  Dawson  observes,  have  always  rested  the  original 
claims  of  the  English  race  to  a  foothold  on  the  American 
continent.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  no  contemporary 
record  of  them  exists  in  the  published  annals  of  Eng- 
land ;  nor  for  a  period  of  sixty  years  was  there  in  English 
literature  any  recognition  of  their  achievements.  The 
English  claims  rest  almost  solely  upon  contemporary 
reports  of  Spanish  and  Italian  envoys  at  the  English 
Court,  upon  records  of  the  two  letters  patent  issued,  and 
upon  two  or  three  entries  lately  discovered  in  the  ac- 
counts of  disbursements  from  the  privy  purse  of  King 
Henry  VII.  These  are  our  title-deeds  to  this  continent. 
Dr.  Dawson  has  done  good  service  in  re-examining  the 
evidence  on  which  they  rest  and  placing  them  on  a  more 
secure  basis. 

Outline*  of  English  Industrial  History.  By  W.  Cun- 
ningham and  Ellen  A.  McArthur.  "Cambridge  His- 
torical Series."  (Cambridge,  University  Press.) 
THIS  book  differs  from  the  other  volumes  of  the  "  Cam- 
bridge Historical  Series "  inasmuch  as  it  is  devoted  to 
English  rather  than  to  European  history.  The  in- 
dustrial history  of  England  is  a  large  and  complicated 
one.  No  single  part  of  it  can  be  fully  treated  in  a  small 
volume  of  outlines,  and  some  topics  of  considerable  im- 
portance can  hardly  be  touched  on  at  all.  Yet  in  spite 
of  the  limitations  of  space  this  little  book  contains  a 
clear  and  lucid  survey  of  the  gradual  growth  of  English 
industrial  life  from  the  earliest  days  to  recent  times. 
The  chronological  tables  at  the  end  of  the  volume  give 
an  excellent  conspectus  of  the  subject,  and  present  in 
a  striking  and  graphic  manner  the  course  of  industrial 
development  so  ably  treated  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The   Reliquary  and  Illustrated  Archaologist.     April, 

1895.    (.Bemrose  &  Sons.) 

THIS  is  the  second  number  of  the  new  series  of  the 
Reliquury,  and  we  welcome  it  very  gladly.  In  size  it 
differs  from  its  predecessors,  and  this  is  an  unmixed  ad- 
vantage, as  there  is  more  space  for  illustrations.  In  a 
publication  of  this  kind  we  cannot  hope  that  every 
article  will  be  of  equal  importance.  There  are  three  in 
the  number  before  us  which  would  have  attracted  atten- 
tion wherever  they  had  appeared.  Miss  A.  Louisa 


Thornton  has  given  a  moat  excellent  account  of  the 
Abbaye  des  Dunes,  near  Furnes,  in  Flanders.  This 
abbey  was  a  Cistercian  house,  and  consequently  dedi- 
cated to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  mitred  abbey,  but  mitres  were,  we  believe,  far 
more  often  used  by  abbots  in  Flanders  and  Burgundy 
than  was  ever  the  custom  in  our  own  country.  Upwards 
of  fifty  years  ago  the  Societe  d'Emulation  de  Bruges 
published  the  chronicles  of  the  house,  which  contain 
several  things  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  an 
Englishman.  The  house  was  founded  among  barren  sand 
dunes  in  1127.  Miss  Thornton  thinks  the  monks  were 
sent  here  by  the  order  of  St.  Bernard  himself.  The  new 
house  soon  became  rich.  Those  were  the  days  when 
nobles  were  lavish  in  their  gifts  to  the  monastic  orders. 
We  gather  that  the  house  was  very  splendid.  The  high 
altar  was  of  alabaster ;  the  library  contained  statues  of 
the  Apostles,  the  doctors  of  the  Church,  and  the  Counts 
and  Countesses  of  Flanders  who  had  been  munificent 
patrons  of  Des  Dunes.  The  abbey  seems  to  have  flourished 
until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  we  are 
told  that  under  the  care  of  the  monks  the  barren  sand- 
hills "  bloomed  like  the  rose."  Helias,  one  of  the  abbots, 
is  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  causing  Richard  I. 
of  England  to  be  freed  from  his  captivity,  which  pro- 
bably accounts  for  the  abbey  becoming  possessor  of  rich 
grants  of  tithes  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 

Mr.  Miller  Christy  has  written  on  deneholes.  No  one 
better  qualified  for  the  difficult  task  could  have  been 
pitched  upon,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  the  commandei 
of  the  expedition  when  the  Thames  Valley  deneholef 
were  scientifically  explored  some  fourteen  years  ago. 
The  paper  is  well  illustrated  by  engravings,  but  as  before 
so  now,  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  date  and  the  ob 
ject  of  the  construction  of  the  deneholes,  and  amid  man} 
conflicting  theories  we  have  no  solution  to  offer.  Mr 
Edward  H.  Goddard's  paper  on  Romano-British  object: 
recently  added  to  the  rich  museum  of  the  Wiltshire 
Archaeological  Society  will  be  read  with  interest.  Somi 
of  the  more  important  finds  are  illustrated  by  goot 
engravings. 

Dfoiijtta  io 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  not 
ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication, 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 
To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corresponde 
must  observe  the  following  rule.    Let  each  note,  que 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  reques 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

JOHN  A.  RANDOLPH  ("  Easter  as  a  Christian  Name 
—This  is  fully  discussed  4'"  S.  i.  481,  518 ;  ii.  234. 

JAMES  DALLAS  ("Error  in  Courtenay  Pedigree 
Please  send. 

ERRATA.— P.  253,  col.  1, 1.  21  for  "  9  "  read  8;  p.  2 
col.  1, 1.  25,  for  "  208  "  read  209;  p.  334,  col.  2, 1. 15  fr 
bottom,  for  "  vol.  i."  read  vol.  I. ;  p.  338,  col.  1, 1. 10, 
"  assistente  "  read  assistens. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "1 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  " — Advertisements  ai  d 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher " — at  the  Offic  >, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  i 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print; 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OP  COLERIDGE. 
The  following  is  a  bibliographical  list,  arranged 
in  chronological  order,  of  the  published  and 
privately  printed  writings,  in  verse  and  prose,  of 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  from  1794  to  his  death 
in  1834,  including  some  posthumous  works  and 
memoirs  of  later  date. 

1794. 

1.  Monody  on  Chatterton. 

The  first  draft  of  this  poem,  which  differs 
materially  from,  and  is  much  shorter  than,  the 
later  revised  and  enlarged  version,  was  contributed 
anonymously  to  a  one-volume  octavo  edition  of 
Chatterton's  '  Rowley,'  published  at  Cambridge  by 
B.  Flower  in  1794,  while  Coleridge  was  in  resi- 
dence there. 

2.  The  Fall  of  Robespierre.    A  Tragedy.     In  Three 
Acts.    By  S.  T.  Coleridge.    8vo.     Cambridge,  1794. 

Contains  the  song  of  '  Domestic  Peace,'  after- 
wards included  in  the  Bristol  volume  of  1796. 
There  are  generally  stitched  in  at  the  end,  or 
bound  up  with  this  tragedy,  "  Proposals  for  a 
Translation  of  the  Latin  Odes  of  Casimir,"  a 
scheme  never  carried  out,  and  of  which  only  two 
or  three  specimens  remain  in  the  Watchman  and 
elsewhere.  One  of  the  three  acts  of  this  tragedy 
was  contributed  by  Robert  Southey,  whose  name, 
however,  does  not  appear.  Five  hundred  copies 


were  printed,  and  sold  at  a  shilling.  This  juvenile 
work  is  reprinted  in  the  first  volume  of  Coleridge's 
4  Literary  Remains,'  published  posthumously  in 
1836,  and  in  the  four-volume  edition  of  Coleridge's 
1  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works/  published  by  the 
late  Mr.  Basil  Montagu  Pickering  in  1877,  and 
afterwards  reissued  by  Macmillan  &  Co.  in  1880. 

1794-5. 

1.  Contributions  in  verse  to  the  Cambridge  Intelli- 
gencer and  to  the  Morning  Chronicle,  including  a  aeries 
of  '  Sonnets  to  Eminent  Characters.'    Some  of  these,  but 
not  all,  were  reprinted,  with  more  or  less  alteration,  in 
the  volume  of  '  Poems,'  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  published  at 
Bristol  in  1796. 

An  incomplete  collection  of  the  Cambridge 
Intelligencer,  containing  some,  but  wanting  also 
some,  of  the  Coleridge  numbers,  is  among  the 
"Country  Newspapers"  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum.  Whether  a  complete  file  of  the  newspaper 
exists  at  Cambridge  or  elsewhere  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  ascertaining.  The  sonnet  eventually, 
by  an  afterthought,  addressed  to  Bowles,  was  origin- 
ally inscribed  to  Robert  Southey.  It  is  amusing 
to  find  that  in  1795  Coleridge  professed  already  to 
look  upon  Southey  as  an  "eminent  character." 
Southey  had,  at  that  time,  published  nothing  with 
his  name,  except  a  thin  volume  of  'Poems,'  by 
"  Bion  and  Moschus"  (the  joint  production  of 
himself  and  Robert  Lovell),  which  had  just 
appeared  at  Bath.*  It  is  also  amusing  to  discover 
that  the  praise  bestowed  upon  Bowles  in  1796  was 
originally  bestowed  upon  Southey  in  1795,  and 
transferred  a  year  afterwards — by  a  process  of 
double-dealing  more  ingenious  than  ingenuous  on 
the  part  of  the  juvenile  panegyrist — to  the  clerical 
sonneteer  with  whose  name  the  lines  are  generally 
associated. 

2.  Carmina  Quadragesimalia.    8vo.    Cambridge,  1794 
or  1795. 

This  collection  is  said  to  contain  a  Latin  poem 
by  S.  T.  C.,  written  as  a  college  exercise ;  but  I 
never  met  with  a  copy.  No  other  specimen  of 
Latin  verse  by  S.  T.  C.  exists. 

1795. 

1.  Translation  of  Wrangbara's  Latin  verses  to  Miss 
Brunton,  the  actress  (whose  youngest  sister  was  after- 
wards Countess  of  Craven) ;  and  three  original  English 
stanzas  by  Coleridge  to  another  of  her  sisters,  forming  a 
foot-note  to  bis  translation. 

Contributed  to  a  tiny  volume  of  '  Poems  by 
Francis  Wrangham '  (afterwards  Archdeacon), 
privately  printed,  1795.  The  same  little  volume 
contains  a  verse  translation  of  some  French  lines 
of  Wrangham  by  W.  Wordsworth,  thus  associating 
the  names  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  in  a  joint 
volume  three  years  before  the  publication  of 
'  Lyrical  Ballads.' 


*  '  Poems,'  by  Robert  Lovell  and  Robert  Southey,  of 
Balliol  College.    Batb,  printed  by  A.  Cruttwell,  1795. 
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2.  Condones  ad  Populum.    1795. 

3.  The  Plot  Discovered ;  or,  an  Address  to  the  People 
against  Ministerial  Treason.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge.  Bristol, 
1795.    The  outer  wrapper  bore  the  half-title,  "  A  Protest 
against  certain  Bills.    Bristol :  Printed  for  the  Author, 
Nov.  28, 1795." 

Two  small  duodecimo  prose  pamphlets,  with 
half-titles  only  (privately  printed),  bearing  the 
authors,  bat  no  publisher's  name. 

1796. 

1.  A  Moral  and  Political  Lecture.    By  S.  T.  Coleridge. 
8vo.  thin  pamphlet.    Bristol,  1796. 

2.  The  Watchman  :  a  Periodical  Publication,  in  prose 
and  verse.    Bristol,  1796.    The  Watchman,  after  attain- 
ing its  tenth  number,  stopped  on  May  13, 1796. 

The  Watchman  was  a  commercial  failure,  and 
failed  to  kindle  the  political  ardour  or  enthusiasm  of 
the  Laodicean  inhabitants  of  Bristowa.  It  had  a 
very  slow  and  small  sale ;  and  Coleridge,  in  his 
'Biograpbia  Literaria'  (published  twenty  years 
afterwards),  records  how  his  maidservant  used  the 
unsold  copies  to  light  the  fire.  It  has  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  century,  become  a  rarity. 

3.  Poems  on  the  death  of  Priscilla  Farmer.    By  her 
grandson,  Charles  Lloyd.    Folio,  thin  pamphlet.    Bristol, 
1796. 

With  a  prefatory  sonnet  by  S.  T.  C.  Of  the 
utmost  rarity,  but  the  contents  reappeared  in  the 
second  edition  of  Coleridge's  'Poems,'  Bristol,  1797. 

4.  Joan  of  Arc.     By  Robert  Southey.     1  vol.,  4to. 
Bristol,  1796. 

To  this  first  quarto  edition  of  Southey's  first 
epic, '  The  Vision  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans '  (repub- 
lished  in  William  Pickering's  1834  edition  of 
Coleridge's  Poetical  Works,  under  the  title  of 
'The  Destiny  of  Nations'),  the  notes  to  which 
contain  an  original  Greek  prize  ode,  was  con- 
tributed to  the  second  book  by  S.  T.  C.  This 
portion  was  omitted  in  all  the  later  two-volume 
octavo  editions  of  'Joan  of  Arc,'  in  which  the 
poem  was  remodelled  by  the  author.  An  English 
verse  translation  of  Coleridge's  Greek  prize  ode 
appeared  among  the  early  minor  poems  of  Robert 
Southey. 

5.  Poems.    By  S.  T.  Coleridge,  of  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    Bristol,  Joseph  Cottle,  1796. 

Including  a  few  sonnets,  signed  C.  L.,  the  work 
of  Charles  Lamb,  left  intact  in  this  edition. 

6.  Pamphlet  of  Selected  Sonnets,  from  Bowles,  Bam- 
fylde,  and  others.  With  some  original  Sonnets  by  S.  T.  C., 
and  a  prefatory  Essay  on  the  Sonnet.   [Bristol,  privately 
printed,  1796,  8vo.] 

A  copy  of  this  rare  pamphlet  (which,  considering 
the  subsequent  fame  of  its  editor,  must  hold  its  own 
place,  though  not  perhaps  a  very  high  one,  among 
larger  and  later  sonnet  anthologies),  bound  up  with 
an  octavo  edition  of  Bowles's  sonnets,  is  in  the 
Dyce  Collection  at  South  Kensington.  A  detailed 
account  of  it  is  given  in  Pickering's  four-volume 
Coleridge,  published  in  1877,  vol.  ii.  pp.  377-9. 


1796-7. 

1.  Ode  to  the  Departing  Year.    1796.    Thin  4to.  pam- 
phlet.    Bristol,  1796-7.     (Rare.) 

2.  Contributions,  in  verse,  to  the  (London)  Monthly 


1797. 

Poems.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge.  Second  Edition.  To 
which  are  added  Poems  by  Charles  Lamb  and  Charles 
Lloyd.  Bristol,  Joseph  Cottle,  12mo.,  1797. 

Lamb's  early  sonnets  (the  "ewe-lambs"  for 
which  be  had  pleaded  successfully  at  first)  did  not 
escape  Coleridge's  pruning-knife  in  the  second 
issue. 

A  copy  of  this  edition,  with  marginal  autograph 
corrections  by  S.  T.  C.,  was  in  the  collection  oi 
Mr.  Frederick  Locker-Lampson,  and  a  full  account 
of  it  is  given  in  Pickering's  four- volume  Coleridge 
of  1877. 

17S8. 

1.  Fears  in  Solitude.     Written  in  1798,  during  the 
alarm  of  an  invasion.    To  which  are  added  France,  an 
Ode,  and  Frost  at  Midnight.    By  S.  T.  Coleridge.    Lon- 
don, printed  for  J.  Johnson,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 
Thin4to.    1798.    (Very  rare). 

These  three  poems  reappeared  shortly  after- 
wards, in  a  small  octavo  pamphlet,  without  title, 
imprint,  or  publisher's  name,  which  appears  t< 
have  been  privately  printed.  I  have  seen,  b 
never  possessed,  a  copy  of  this  reprint. 

2.  Lyrical  Ballads,  with  a  few  other  Poems  (in  one 
volume,  published  anonymously).  Bristol,  Joseph  Cottle ; 
London,  Arch.    1798. 

The  joint  work  of  William  Wordsworth  and 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  published  anonymously, 
and  containing  '  The  Ancient  Mariner,'  and  other 
poems  by  S.  T.  C.  first  printed  here,  the  other 
poems  being  two  scenes  from  the  newly  written 
and  hitherto  unpublished  tragedy  of  '  Osorio ' 
(under  the  title  of  'The  Dungeon'  and  'The 
Foster  Mother's  Tale'),  and  'The  Nightingale, 
a  Conversational  Poem.'  Copies  of  the  first  (or 
one-volume)  anonymous  edition  of  'Lyrical  Ballads,' 
with  Joseph  Celtic's  original  Bristol  title-page,  are 
of  the  utmost  rarity.  In  an  experience  ranging 
over  nearly  forty  years  I  never  saw  but  one  copy, 
containing  manuscript  additions  to  '  The  Ancient 
Mariner,'  in  the  autograph  of  S.  T.  C.  This  was 
lent  by  the  private  owner  to  the  publisher  of  the 
four- volume  edition  of  Coleridge  issued  in  1877 — 
the  late  Mr.  Basil  Montagu  Pickering.  It  was 
not  an  uncut  copy,  nor  did  I  ever  see  an  uncut 
copy  of  the  book  with  the  Bristol  title-page.  Uncut 
copies,  even  with  the  substituted  London  title- 
page  of  Arch,  are  very  rare.  The  copies  distributed 
by  Cottle,  either  by  sale  or  to  the  author  and 
his  friends  or  reviewers,  must  have  been  very 
limited  in  number.  The  bulk  of  the  edition  (?  of 
five  hundred  copies),  which  remained  unsold  on 
the  publisher's  shelves,  was  transferred  by  Cottle 
(whose  own  title-page  was  cancelled)  to  Arch  in 
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the  year  of  its  publication.  In  the  original  boards 
(the  Bristol  issue  being  practically  introuvable)  an 
uncut  copy  of  Arch's  remainder  stock  is  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  desirable  of  modern  volumes  of 
English  verse,  which  it  revolutionized  and  rege- 
nerated more  than  any  other  single  publication. 

1799  sqq. 

Contributions,  in  verse  and  prose,  to  the  Morning 
Post,  including  some  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Coleridge's 
shorter  poems. 

These  contributions  are  generally  signed  "  Es- 
teesi"(a  sort  of  Greek  anagram  of  8.  T.  C. ,  sig- 
nifying "  he  hath  stood,"  or  "  maintained  ") ;  but 
in  two  cases  the  signature  of  "  Nicias  Erythrseus"  is 
appended  to  his  original  verse  contributions,  which 
signature,  affixed  to  an  afterwards  acknowledged 
poem,  enables  us  to  identify  as  Coleridge's  com- 
position a  long  narrative  in  verse  entitled  '  The 
Old  Man  of  the  Alps,'  forgotten  or  unacknow- 
ledged by  the  author.  Many  of  the  poems,  as 
originally  published  in  the  Morning  Post,  contain 
splendid  lines  and  passages,  afterwards  omitted  in 
the  collection  entitled  'Sibylline  Leaves.'  A  set 
of  the  Morning  Post  of  that  period  is  among  the 
"  London  Newspapers"  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum.  RICHARD  HERNE  SHEPHERD. 

(To  le  continued.) 


LINCOLN'S  INN   FIELDS. 
(Continued  from  p.  264.) 

John  Rowe,  a  nonconformist  minister  of  fine 
abilities,  had  a  private  congregation  in  Holborn. 
He  was  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  on  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Strong  in  1654  succeeded  him 
as  preacher  at  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Lord 
President  Bradshaw  was  a  member  of  a  congrega- 
tion there  ;  Rowe  at  this  time  was  but  twenty- 
eight.  After  1660  he  was  ejected  from  the  Church 
and  silenced.  For  all  that  he  did  not  cease  to 
preach  at  this  private  meeting  established  in 
Holborn.  He  lived  at  Newington,  where  he  had 
a  select  school  of  his  own  for  some  years,  though 
I  conclude  that  he  must  have  given  it  up  latterly,  as 
he  died  at  his  house  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane  Oct.  12, 
1677.  He  was  an  excellent  man,  and  passed  for 
a  great  scholar.  His  eldest  son  Thomas  was  also 
a  scholar,  and  kept  school  in  Little  Britain, 
and  his  pupils  turned  out  celebrated  men.  Dr. 
Watts  was  one,  Daniel  Neal  another,  and  there 
were  several  more.  He  was  minister  of  an  Inde- 
pendent meeting  house  held  in  the  Haberdashers' 
Hall.  His  father  was  associated  in  Holborn  with 
that  great  man  Theophilus  Gale,  who  at  his  death 
succeeded  to  his  charge.  But  I  do  not  quite  see 
whether  it  still  met  at  Holborn,  or  had  been 
removed  in  John  Rowe's  lifetime  to  Haberdashers' 
Hall.  Thomas  Rowe,  the  son,  succeeded  Gale  in 
1678  in  the  care  of  his  father's  congregation,  which 


ie  removed  to  Girdlers'  Hall,  Basinghall  Street. 
To  return  to  Gale,  however ;  there  is  no  need  to  say 
much  here  about  so  great  a  man,  author  of  the 
well-known  and  very  wonderful  book  called  the 
'Court  of  the  Gentiles,'  1671-7,  or  the  equally 
wonderful,  though  less  known,  work  the  'Philo- 
sophia  Generalis,'  1676.      When  Gale   succeeded 
:ie  had  a  select  school  at  Newington.     There  is  a 
story  about  Gale  that  touches  London  so  pictur- 
esquely that  the  retelling  can  hardly  come  amiss 
;o  any  one  imbued  with  a  taste  for  such  things. 
He  had  returned  from  Caen  as  tutor  with  Lord 
Wharton's  two   sons,   and   having  left  them  in 
Buckinghamshire  at  their  father's  seat,  was  return- 
ing by  himself  to  London  in  the  early  part  of 
September,  1666,  and  was  astonished  to  see   all 
London  burning  before  his  very  eyes.     His  labor- 
ious MSS.  towards  the  compilation  of  the  '  Court 
of  the  Gentiles '  he  had,  on  quitting  England  two 
years  before,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  friend  in 
town — apparently  some    merchant.      He   felt  in 
despair,   thinking  he   had  lost  both  friend  and 
papers.      As  he  entered  the  streets  of  London 
every  one  he  inquired  of  replied  that  the  place 
where  his  friend  lived  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 
His  spirit  fell  within  him  as  he  thought  of  his 
years  of  lost  reading,  and  that  he  could  hardly 
undergo  the  same  toil  again.     He  found  his  friend 
shortly,  who  told  him  he  had  saved  a  good  share 
of  his  effects.     "  And  what,"  ejaculated  Gale,  "  has 
become  of  my  desk  ? "    "  Why,  truly,  that  is  saved 
too ;   most  singularly.      It  stood  in   my  count- 
ing house,  the  contents  of  which  were  loading  into 
a  cart  at  the  door.     My  eyes  fell  on  your  desk, 
and  in  it  went  with  the  rest  to  make  up  the  load. 
You  can  have  it  whenever  you  please."     Gale  was 
filled  to  the  brim  with  joy  at  this  news.     What 
mighty  issues  hang  on  epider-threads !     If  that 
unvalued  desk  had  perished  so  must  the  '  Court  of 
the  Gentiles  '  with  it  for  ever.    What  an  interest- 
ing paper  it  would  make  to  collect  a  series  of  such 
accounts  of  great  works  as  have  thus  been   io. 
danger  of  irremediable  loss,  to  be  called  'Hair- 
breadth Escapes  of  Literary  Treasure.'    They  are 
many  more  than  they  would  be  thought  to  be,  con- 
cluding  with  Carlyle's    'French    Revolution,'   of 
which  I  was  privileged  to  hear  the  account  from 
his  own  lips,  with  its  accompaniment  describing 
the  agonized  face  of  Stuart  Mill  as  involuntary 
cause. 

The  above,  however,  eyelet-holed  to  show 
the  blaze  of  London  through  it,  and  the  two-fold 
horror  of  Theophilus,  looking  down  from  Harrow 
heights,  perhaps  cannot  be  much  oat-pictured,  let 
who  will  paint  despair  of  soul.  The  man  was  great, 
although  he  wrote  an  Ars  Sciendi,  sive  Logica. 
Parr  said  that  Jacob  Bryant  had  used  Gale  largely 
in  writing  his  new  system  of  ancient  mythology. 
If  so,  Gale  has  lived  on  to  beget  bomb-literature, 
for  so  books  like  Bryant's  or  Court  de  Gobelin's 
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ought  to  be  considered ;  things  prodigious  in  learn 
ing,  they  are  also  as  full  of  nonsense  as  of  sense 
They  can  only  get  vogue  in  the  world  when  a  nation 
has  gone  mad,  as  France  did  in  '89.  Men's  heads 
are  then  set  swimming  in  circles,  like  the  planetary 
systems,  only  without  a  solar  centre  which  draws 
whilst  throwing  off.  A  state  of  things  this  to  he 
described  as  was  the  state  of  Greece  by  Trisme- 
gistus  once  :  'EAA^vwv  <5!>iAoo-o<£ra  Xoywv  i/'o^os 
"  The  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  is  but  a  blatancy  of 
words."  Let  learned  men  talk  long  enough  on 
anything  and  the  cro^os  will  turn  to  i/w^os  ;  brains 
blow  to  Blarney,  for  morals  are  the  only  sure 
guides  to  keep  them  where  they  should  be,  spin- 
ning elliptically  in  right  courses. 

There  is  a  first-rate  paper,  entitled  '  Observation- 
on  the  Boman  Sepulchre  at  Westminster  Abbey,' 
read,  or  said  to  have  been  read,  at  University 
College,  London,  Jan.  10,  1870,  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  by  W.  H.  Black.  The  printed  copy 
is  dated  from  Mill  Yard,  Goodman's  Fields,  where 
he  lived,  Dec.  23,  1869.  The  paper  may  sometimes 
be  met  with  on  bookstalls,  and  should  be  instantly 
secured  by'every  lover  of  the  old  town.  The  press 
now  produces  so  much  that,  as  it  was  in  the  old 
logomachies  of  scholastic  logic,  to-day  blots  out  the 
total  debiting  of  yesterday,  and  the  few  grains  of 
sense  are  lost  as  in  a  hay-bottle  of  trash.  A  Roman 
stone  coffin  inscribed  was  found  in  the  north  green  of 
the  Abbey  lying  due  east  and  west.  The  spot  Black 
marked  on  Cross's  map  of  London  of  1842.  This 
able  investigator  had  found  from  another  smothered 
book,  the  'Rei  Agrarise  Auctores,  Legesque  Varise' 
(Ainst,  1674,  4to.,  p.  346),  that  by  a  law  of 
Tiberius,  the  Eoman  surveyors  were  "authorized 
to  use  sepulchres"  for  boundary  purposes.  The 
idea  was  not  responded  to  by  antiquaries,  not  that 
they  could  not  see  that  it  was  grandly  important, 
but  that  they  were  afraid  it  might  make  Mr. 
William  Henry  Black  important  too,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  expert  world,  a  man's  discoveries 
never  ought  to  do.  They  know  they  are  not 
up  to  his  shoulders  now ;  but  if  he  were  raised 
to  his  merit  they  would  be  seen  to  be  actually 
below  his  feet  —  a  preposterous  fact ;  let  it 
pass  in  silence,  therefore,  with  a  superior  smile. 
Black  had  already  worked  geometric  wonders 
from  a  marble  sarcophagus  found  three  years 
earlier  at  Clapton,  which  had  helped  to  confirm  all 
manner  of  boundary  points  round  about  Hackney. 
To  describe  his  method,  could  I  do  it  full  justice, 
would  run  to  too  great  length  for  this  paper.  I 
may  say,  however,  that  by  this  triangulation  he 
connected  Ossulstone,  Hyde  Park,  given  by  Rocque 
(1741-61)  with  the  Roman  stone  in  Panyer  Alley, 
and  found  them  to  form  an  isosceles  triangle  with 
the  Abbey  stone,  each  being,  as  he  says,  equi- 
distant from  the  Abbey.  He  declares  the  same 
diagonal  x  to  be  yielded  in  bis  mapping  of  Roman 
London,  by  measuring  from  Holborn  Bars  to  the 


trifinium  on  Little  Tower  Hill,  where  the  liberties 
of  the  Tower  touch  the  City  boundary,  and  again 
from  the  north-west  angle  of  the  City  liberty  in 
Gray's  Inn  Lane  to  the  City  boundary,  north  side 
of    Swan    Street,   Whitechapel ;    as  again    from 
Temple    Bar    to   Aldgate    Bars.      All    these   are 
diagonals,  according  to  him,  of  the  territory  of  the 
Roman  Londinium.     A  geometric  problem  that 
remains  as  he  left  it,  a  profound  thing,  left  to  waste 
its  life,  utility,  and  fragrance  in  the  unproductive 
desert  of  one  mind.     It  would  be  well,  if  yet  there 
be  time,  to  recover  his  "  papers  and  plan?,"  which 
he    says    have    not    been    printed.       But    what 
can  we  hope  from  our  jammed-up  bottle  of  hay, 
which  everybody  wishes  to  augment  with  his  o 
handful  of  dried  horse  fodder.     Black  shows, 
his  'Site  of  Roman  London,' that  Cheapside  w; 
the  Forum,  spite  of  London  stone,  and  he  say 
that  ceap  is  A.-S.  for  market.     Its  first  meaning, 
however,  is  cattle  ;  but,  curiously  enough,  we  learn 
from  the  '  Liber  Albus '  (Riley)  that  the  name  of 
Cheap  Ward  was  commonly  in  muniments  of  the 
Guildhall  designated  as  "  Warda  Fori,"  and  the 
order  of  its  pleading  before  the  justices  was  "  Die 
Veneris,"  or  on  Fridays  for  that  ward  and  Castle 
Baynard.    All  the  man's  remarks  are  so  important, 
and  so  neglected  by  those  whom  they  ought  to 
interest  that  I  think  this  notice  is  only  his  due, 
though  I  doubt  not  many  will    pronounce  the 
digression  to  be  indiscreetly  long.     To  triangulate 
:he  London  of  the  Romans  seems  to  stand  out 
;rom  the  general  twaddle  of  antiquaries  like  ^-Efcna 
from  the  sea.     Bow  Church,  we  should  remember, 
stands  on  the  Roman  causey,  a  great  many  feet 
below  the  present  level  of  Cheapside,  and  infer- 
entially  makes  somewhat  for  Black  s  view.     Being 
at  St.  Mary  le  Bow  I  must  mention  that  Flaxman 
considered  this  steeple  ugly.     Michael  Angelo,  Da 
Vinci,  Raphael  were  architects  as  well  as  art  men, 
:mt  this  is  a  chip  from  mere  stone-cutting,  the 
opinion  of  a  chisel  chiselling.    Alas  for  the  con- 
ceptions of  our  perfectible  early  nineteenth  !   I  am 
not  sure  that  St.  Paul's  is  yet  free  from  all  fog, 
even  though  the  xix  now  be  closing  on  us.    I  hope 
the  double  x  century  may  set  in  with  more  of 
sense  and  less  of  science  in  all  such  matters. 

Another  very  interesting  miscellaneous  anecdote 

ouching  High  Holborn  is  given  by  Rogers  in  his 

Recollections '  in,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  very 

words  of  Wellington,  when  probably  he  dined  at 

Sogers's  house,  on  Friday,  June  22  (1832  1)  : — 

"  On  the  18  June,  1832 — Monday — [observe  the  day  o: 
he  Waterloo  banquet  at  Apsley  House]  I  rode  to 
'istrucci  in  the  Mint.  He  had  made  a  bust  of  me,  bu< 
wished  for  another  sitting.  So  I  went,  without  giving 
lim  notice,  on  that  day  at  nine  o'clock,  and  mountec 
my  horse  at  half  past  ten  to  leave  him ;  when  I  found  a 
rowd  at  the  gate,  and  several  groaned  and  hooted. 
!ome  cried,  '  Buonaparte  for  ever ! '  I  rode  on  at  a 
entle  pace,  but  they  followed  me.  Soon  a  magistrate 
Ballantine]  came  and  offered  his  services.  I  thanked 
im,  but  said  I  thought  I  should  get  on  very  well.  The 
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noise  increased,  and  two  old  soldiers,  Chelsea  Pensioners, 
came  up  to  me.  One  of  them  said  he  had  served  under 
me  for  many  a  day,  and  I  said  to  him, '  Then  keep  close 
to  me  now  ';  and  I  told  them  to  walk  on  each  side  ;  and 
whenever  we  stopt,  to  place  themselves,  each  with  his 
back  to  the  flank  of  my  horse.  Not  long  afterwards  I 
saw  a  policeman*  making  off,  and  I  knew  it  must  be  to 
the  next  station  for  assistance.  I  sent  one  of  my  pen- 
sioners after  him  ;  and  presently  we  got  another  police- 
man. We  then  did  pretty  well,  till  I  reached  Lincoln's 
Inn,  where  I  had  to  call  at  an  attorney's  chambers 
[Maule's],  Sugden  and  many  others  came  out  of  the 
Chancery  Court  to  accompany  me,  and  a  large  reinforce- 
ment of  police  came  from  Bow  Street.  The  conduct  of 
the  citizens  affected  me  not  a  little.  Many  came  out  of 
the  shops  to  ask  me  in.  Many  ladies  in  their  carriages 
were  in  tears,  and  many  waved  their  handkerchiefs 
from  the  windows,  and  pointed  downwards  to  atk  me  in. 
I  came  up  Holborn  by  the  advice  of  a  man  with  a  red 
cape.  At  first  I  thought  it  might  be  a  snare,  but  found 
him  to  be  a  City  Marshal.  I  was  forty  minutes  in 
coming  from  the  Mint  to  Lincoln's  Inn.  A  young 
man  in  a  buggy  did  me  great  service,  flanking  me 
for  some  time,  and  never  looking  towards  me  for  any 
notice." 

The  name  of  this  young  man  has,  happily,  trans- 
pired since,  as  Mr.  Sharpe  tells  us,  in  a  note  to 
the  '  Recollections.'     He  was  a  Mr.  Wm.  Joseph 
Cooper,  of  21,  Sackville  Street,  Piccadilly,  possibly 
related  to  the  great  surgeon,  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
who  died  1841.     Sharpe   also   tells   us   that  the 
'  Annual  Register,'  in  its  report  of  this  story,  states 
that  the  Duke  took  refuge  in  Sir  Chas.  Wetherell's 
chambers  in  Stone  Buildings  till  the  police  came  ; 
but  that  is  to  suppose  Rogers  to  be  wrong  in  his 
report.     There  is  no  occasion  to  infer  any  such 
thing,  for  Manle,  then  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury, 
had  his  chambers  also  in  Stone  Buildings.     It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why,  when  at  the  Mint, 
Wellington  did  not  either  ride  down  the  hill  and 
enter  the  Tower  or  put  his  horse  to  a  trot,  which 
would  soon  have  left  the  rabble  behind.     Was  i1 
that  the   old    hero,   who  had   always   faced   the 
French,    would    not  appear  to  make   a  hurried 
retreat  from  a  domestic  mob  ?     Or  had  he  delayed 
an  instant  too  long,  and  had  too  large  a  crowd  in 
front  of  him  for  such  a  thing  to  be  any  longer 
practicable  ?     Or,  as  he  was  constantly  about  in 
London   streets,    and   so   always    subject    to    be 
mobbed,  did  he  think  it  best  coolly  to  face  them 
out,  and  so,  as  it  were,  establish  his  street  rights 
It  is  a  pity  Samuel  Rogers  did  not  ask  what  hac 
been  done  for  the  two  sturdy  pensioners.     Th 
story  wants  that.     A  true  Bozzy  or  Byrom  woulc 
have  put  it,   though   the   question    might    hav< 
proved  awkward.     I  begin  to  think  that  a  gooc 
biographical  gossip,  though  he  may  a  little  embasi 
life,  "  maketh  it  work  the  better."     If  so,  let  u 
waive  aside  all  the  supercilious  dignity  of  "  would 
be "  historians,  and  give  a  welcome  even  to  rat 


*  The  police  had  only  been  then  established  thre 
years  on  their  present  footing  by  Sir  Robert  Pee),  the: 
Mr.  Peel.  They  commenced  duty  Sept.  29, 1829. 


atchers,  as  a  necessity  of  the  city  no  less  than  of 
larns  in  the  country.  C.  A.  WARD. 

(.To  le  continued.) 


CHRONOLOGICAL   ERRORS  OF    SOCRATES,    THE 
CCLESIASTICAL  HISTORIAN. — The  English  trans- 
ator  of  this  writer  (for  Bohn)  says,  in  his  '  Pre- 
atory  Memoir,'  that  "  he  has  carefully  marked  the 
jeriods  of  remarkable  events  by  giving  the  Con- 
sulates and  Olympiads."    It  may,  therefore,  be  of 
some  interest,  from  a  chronological  point  of  view, 
o  point  out  several  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen. 
)ne  of  these  was  noticed  by  Clinton, in  his  'Fasti 
Jomani,'  with  regard  to  the  Olympic  date  of  the 
death  of  Constantins  Chlorus,  and  the  proclamation 
of  his  son,  Constantino  the  Great,  as  emperor  in 
Britain.     The  A.D.  date  of  this  event  was  306,  in 
;he  month  of  July;  and  Socrates  states  (i.  2)  that 
it  was  the  first  year  of  the  271st  Olympiad.     Clin- 
;on  shows  clearly  by  the  consulates  that  it  must 
aave  been  the  second  year  of  that  Olympiad.     But 
Socrates  is  inconsistent  with  himself,  for  he  says 
(i.  40)  that  Constantino  reigned  thirty-one  years 
and   died  on  May  22  in  the  second  year  of  the 
278th  Olympiad.     Now  it  is  quite  evident  that 
seven  Olympiads   and   one  year  can  only  make 
twenty-nine  years.  That  Constantino  really  reigned 
very  nearly  thirty-one  years  and  died  in  A.D.  337 
there  can  be  very  little  doubt ;  it  must  therefore 
have  been,  as  Clinton  reckons  it,  the  first  year  of 
the  279th  Olympiad.     Socrates  (ii.  47)  places  the 
death  of  Constantius  II.  in  the  first  year  of  the  285th 
Olympiad,  which  is  probably  correct,  as  he  died  in 
November,  A.D.  361,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-four 
years  and  six  months.     This  historian  says  that 
that  emperor's  reign  after  his  father's  death  lasted 
twenty-five  years  ;  but  had  Constantino  the  Great 
died,  as  he  stated  before,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  278th  Olympiad,  and  the  son  Constantius  II. 
in  the  first  year  of  the  285tb,  the  reign  of  the  latter 
would  have  lasted  not  twenty-four  or  twenty-five, 
but  more  than  twenty-seven  years.     It  is  evident, 
then,  that  no  reliance   can   be  placed   upon  the 
Olympic  dates  of  Socrates.  He  is,  in  all  probability, 
wrong  again  in  giving  thatof  the  death  of  Theodosius 
the  Great.     It  is  probable  that  the  last  Olympic 
festival  was  held  in  A.D.  393,  and  the  series  was 
soon  afterwards  abolished  by  that  emperor,  who 
died  in  January,  395.     But  dates  were  still  some- 
times reckoned  in  that  manner  for  a  few  years 
longer.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

INIGO  JONES,  ARCHITECT.— It  would  appear 
from  a  quotation  from  the  '  State  Papers,'  in  an 
article  by  Mr.  E.  Wyndham  Hulme  on  glass- 
making  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  in  the  April  number  of  the  Anti- 
quary (No.  64,  New  Series),  that  Jones's  Christian 
name  was  spelt  Enego.  "In  1621,"  writes  Mr. 
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Hulme  (State  Papers,  H.  0.  J.,  i.  p.  622), 
"Enego  Jones,  the  surveyor,  said  the  glass  not 
now  so  good  as  in  ancient  times,  the  price  also 
doubtful,  whether  now  dearer  than  before  the 
patent,"  i.e.,  a  patent  obtained  by  one  Mansel 
from  James  I.  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  in 
England.  JOHN  HEBB. 

PLOUGHING  OXEN. — In  a  pleasing  little  paper 
thus  entitled,  in  Chambers's  Journal  for  Feb.  16, 
it  is  said  :  "  The  ox  at  the  plough  may  be  seen 
still  OH  the  Continent  very  generally,  but  has  been 
universally  supplanted  in  England  by  the  horse." 
I  suspect  that  the  use  of  oxen  still  survives  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Whitby.  I  saw  some  horned 
beasts  in  agricultural  employment  there,  about 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  know  of  nothing  that  has 
happened  since  then  in  the  country  of  Csedmon  to 
make  men  put  their  sole  trust  in  horses.  The  article 
in  Chambers's  Journal  contains  a  very  interesting 
survival  in  the  '  Ploughboys'  Song,'  in  which  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  bovine  helps,  "  Pretty,  Sparkle, 
Berry,  Good-luck,  Speedwell,  Cherry." 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

CURIOUS  SUPERSTITION.  —  In  the  Newcastle 
Weekly  Chronicle  of  Feb.  9  a  correspondent 
relates  the  following  story,  which  brings  to  light  a 
most  singular  case  of  superstition  in  relation  to  the 
birth  of  children  : — 

"A  lady  was  lately  talking  to  her  charwoman,  who 
was  about  to  increase  the  population.  The  woman  was 
very  '  down  on  her  luck,'  and  said, '  I  shan't  get  over  it ; 
women  always  die  with  their  babies  in  the  year  the 
lions  have  cubs.'  The  lady  tried  to  talk  her  out  of  it, 
but  left  her  only  half  convinced  apparently." 

As  an  instance  of  a  curious  superstition,  this 
may  be  worth  preserving  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  It  is  new 
to  me,  and  may  be  is  so  to  many  other  of  your 
readers.  In  the  various  works  I  have  at  hand 
which  treat  of  kindred  subjects  I  cannot  trace  it, 
a-ad  am  somewhat  curious  as  to  its  possible  origin. 
In  a  later  issue  of  the  same  periodical  the  super- 
stition is  said  to  obtain  in  Derbyshire. 

C.  P.  HALE. 
[See  7th  9.  vols.  ix.  x.  passim.] 

PORTRAIT  OF  LORD  GREY  OF  GROBY. — In  the 
dining-room  at  Fawsley  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Rainald  Knightley,  near  Daventry,  is  a  portrait  of 
Thomas,  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  a  celebrated  Parlia- 
mentary general,  with  a  page  carrying  his  helmet. 
The  practice  of  representing  generals  in  "  complete 
steel"  was  common  enough  at  that  date,  and  long 
afterwards  ;  it  is  a  fact  that  Charles  L,  at  the 
Battle  of  Naseby  in  1645,  was  armed  cap-a-pie, 
just  as  he  appears  in  the  Tower  armoury,  holding 
a  truncheon  in  his  hand.  In  some  pictures  the 
unfortunate  king  is  not  clothed  in  complete  armour, 
but  only  partly. 

In  the  signatures  appended  to  the  "  Warrant  to 
execute  Charles  I.  King  of  England,"  the  first 


names  are  those  of  "Jo:  Bradshawe,  Tho:  Grey, 
and  O.  Cromwell."  Thomas  Grey  was,  I  suppose, 
the  son  of  Thoma?,  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  and  pre- 
deceased his  father.  Burke,  in  his  'Peerage' 
(1876),  makes  these  statement?,  but  does  not  give 
the  dates  of  the  death  of  the  father  or  of  his 
son  the  regicide,  who  was  also  a  general  on  the 
side  of  the  Parliament.  Had  he  survived  until 
the  Restoration,  probably  he  would  have  shared 
the  same  fate  as  that  of  many  of  the  regicides.  I 
can  find  no  record  of  the  Lords  Grey  of  Groby ;  but 
perhaps  mention  may  be  made  of  them  in  the 
'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.' 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Eectory,  Woodbridge. 

[Thomas,  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  and  the  regicide  are 
the  same  person.  See  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.'] 

AN  EARLY  ANGLO  -  JEWISH  JUDOE. — In  the 
Exchequer  Plea  Roll  relating  to  the  Jews  of  1273 
may  be  found  the  name  of  a  well-known  individual 
cited  as  Josce,  nepos  of  Aaron  the  Justiciar.  The 
name  of  the  former  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
early  records,  and  he  is  stated  to  be  the  nepos  of 
Aaron  de  Ebor,  the  wealthy  Jew  who  complained 
vivdvoce  to  Matthew  Paris  how  he  had  been  cruelly 
defrauded  of  his  property  by  Henry  III.  and  his 
consort.  Aaron  de  Ebor  was  for  several  years 
Presbyter,  chief  layman,  not  Chief  Rabbi  as  is  sup- 
posed, of  the  Jews  of  England.  .M.  D.  DAVIS. 

LEWBS. — A  recent  visit  to  the  historic  town  of 
Lewes  stirred  speculation  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
name,  and  subsequent  inquiry  has  only  revealed  a 
mass  of  irresponsible  and  often  irrational  guesswork. 
At  first  blush  nothing  would  seem  less  likely  than 
that  two  localities  so  dissimilar  in  climate  and  cha- 
racter and  so  far  apart  as  Lewes  in  Sussex  and  Lewis 
in  the  Hebrides  should  own  a  common  name. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  not  wanting 
indications  to  point  to  a  common  origin.  Martin, 
in  his  '  Western  Isles,'  explains  the  name  Lewis 
(in  the  Hebrides)  to  mean  leoghas,  marshy  land, 
from  leog,  a  marsh.  The  lateCapt.  Thomas,  R.N., 
endorsed  this  etymology,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
form  I.  liodhus,  applied  to  this  island  in  the  Sagas, 
was  merely  an  attempt  by  a  Norseman  to  give  a 
phonetic  rendering  of  the  native  Gaelic  name. 
Now  in  the  '  Guide-book  to  Lewes '  (Sussex), 
printed  about  thirty- five  years  ago,  it  is  stated  that 
the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  Weald  always  used 
to  pronounce  the  name  Lough-es,  whence  the  writer 
argues  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  loch  uisc, 
water-lake.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  im- 
possibility of  this.  The  Celts  were  not  fools,  and 
would  not  name  a  place  "  water-lake,"  any  more 
than  we  should.  But  they  did  call  the  river  at 
Lewes  uisg,  the  water — a  name  which  it  still  retains 
in  the  form  of  Ouse.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing 
improbable  in  the  suggestion  that  they  called  the 
marshy  plain  on  which  Lewes  stands  leoghas,  for 
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the  same  reason  that  induced  them  to  give  that 
descriptive  name  to  the  marsh  island  in  the  vest. 
HERBERT  MAXWELL. 


©items. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


"  DINGE." — This  word  as  substantive  and  verb 
is  given  by  Cotgrave,  1611.  He  explains  bosselure 
as  "a  braise,  dindge,  or  dint  in  a  piece  of  plate  or 
metall";  and  bosseler  as  "to  dindge  or  bruise,  to 
make  a  dint  in  a  vessell  of  mettall  or  in  a  piece  of 
plate."  In  both  senses  it  is  very  familiar  to  me  in 
living  use,  and  I  have  nineteenth  century  quota- 
tions for  it  from  the  Times,  the  Daily  News,  and 
modern  literature.  The  former,  writing  last  year 
of  a  vessel  that  had  been  in  collision,  says  "  the 
paint  only  is  scratched,  and  there  is  not  a  dint  or 
dinge  anywhere  else";  the  latter  says,  in  1871,  "its 
brass  scabbard  is  dinged  and  bent  in  two  or  three 
places."  In  Bamford'a  '  Life  of  a  Radical '  I  find, 
"his  hat  was  napless,  with  sundry  dinges  on  the 
crown."  I  do  not,  however,  find  dinge  in  any 
dictionary ;  and,  amusingly  enough,  three  of  them 
which  include  "dinged  work "  =  French  bossele, 
refer  this  to  the  verb  ding,  as  if  the  g  were  hard, 
whereas  it  rhymes  to  "  hinged."  It  looks  as  if  the 
word  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies had  survived  only  in  dialects  and  been  taken 
back  in  the  nineteenth  into  literary  use.  We  shall 
be  glad  of  information  as  to  the  word  either  in  the 
colloquial  language  or  in  literature. 

J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 
Oxford. 

"DiMPSY."— The  Supplement  to  Ogilvie's  'Im- 
perial Dictionary '  has  "  Dimpsy,  a  preserve  made 
from  apples  and  pears  cut  into  small  pieces."  If 
any  correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  knows  where  or 
by  whom  this  word  is  used,  will  he  kindly  inform 
me  by  postcard  ?  J.  A.  H.  MURRAT. 

Oxford. 

ANDREW  RUTHERFURD,  1791-1854,  SCOTTISH 
JUDGE,  is  said  to  have  been  descended,  through  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Janet  Bervie,  from  the  old  Scottish 
house  of  Rutherfurd,  and  to  have  assumed  this  patro- 
nymic. I  should  be  glad  to  have  any  particulars 
of  his  parentage,  and  the  full  date  of  his  birth. 
Did  he  graduate  at  Edinburgh  University  ? 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

PATRICK  ROBERTSON,  1794-1855,  SCOTTISH 
JUDGE,  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  James 
Robertson,  a  Writer  to  the  Signet.  Was  this  the 
James  Robertson  who  was  admitted  a  Writer  to 
H.M.  Signet  on  June  1,  1795  ('  History  of  the 
Society  of  Writers  to  H.M.  Signet,'  1890,  p.  171)? 


Who  was  Patrick  Robertson's  mother?  Where 
was  he  educated  ?  When  in  1815  did  he  pass 
advocate  ?  When  and  where  was  he  created  a 
LL.D.?  Where  was  he  buried  ?  I  should  be  glad, 
also,  to  have  the  full  date  of  his  marriage,  which  is 
stated  to  have  taken  place  in  1819. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

BARBAROSSA. — What  books  are  there  dealing 
with  the  mythical  adventures  of  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa?  A.  H.  BULLBN. 

DATE  ON  TOMBSTONE. — Mr.  J.  J.  Hissey,  in  his 
entertaining  '  Drive  through  Ten  English  Counties,' 
came  upon  the  date  1683/4  on  a  tombstone  in  a 
village  churchyard,  and  fancied  it  meant  that  the 
date  of  death  was  uncertain,  i.  e.,  either  in  1683  or 
1684.  But  is  it  not  connected  with  the  Old  and 
New  Styles  of  the  calendar,  thus  running  one  year 
into  the  other  ?  I  may  be  quite  wrong.  Of  course,, 
every  one  has  seen  it  in  records  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  No  doubt  some  of  your  readers  will  ex- 
plain it.  F.  B.  DOVETON. 

Babbacombe. 

[At  that  time,  in  England,  the  Julian  or  Old  Styfe 
was  observed,  and  the  practice  was  to  begin  the  legal 
year  on  March  25.  When  a  date  between  Jan.  1  and 
March  25,  previous  to  1751  is  given,  say  March  15, 
1683/4,  it  means,  according  to  modern  computation,  1684/) 

MR.  DOUCE'S  LEGACY. — Mr.  William  Jerdaa^ 
in  '  Men  I  have  Known,"  says  that  Francis  Douce, 
the  antiquary,  left  a  sealed  legacy  to  the  nation,  to 
be  opened  after  a  lapse  of  years,  in  the  British 
Museum.  If  the  stated  period  has  expired,  will 
some  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  let  us  know  what  the 
contents  of  the  bequest  proved  to  be  ? 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

HIBGAME'S  GREEK  GRAMMAR. — I  have  a  Greek, 
grammar,  the  title-page  of  which  is  missing,  but 
bhe  cover  of  which  bears  the  imprint  "  Hibgame's 
Greek  Grammar."  I  should  be  very  glad  if  any 
reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  could  supply  me  with  the 
contents  of  the  title-page.  The  book  seems  to  be 
very  rare,  as  many  of  the  school-books  published 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century  are,  and  I  find  it- 
is  unmentioned  in  an  exhaustive  list  of  Greek 
grammars  made  a  few  years  since  by  an  Oxfo?d 
~reek  professor.  GREEK. 

ATTORNEY  OR  SOLICITOR. — Is  it  illegal  to  term 
a  member  of  the  legal  profession  an  attorney,  or 
only  irregular  ?  Perhaps  one  of  your  legal  corre- 
ipondents  would  kindly  say.  T.  W.  0. 

"  PYRONNISTS."— I  find  this  word  in  Colton's 
Lacon,'  vol.  i.  p.  101.     Does  it  mean  the  followers 
or  disciples  of  Pyrrhon,  the  sceptic,  of  whom  see 
Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  Greek   and   Roman  Bio- 
graphy'?     If    so,   ought  it   not   to    be  written 
Pyrrhonists '  ?     If  not,  to  whom  does  it  refer?/ 
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I  shall  be  thankful  for  information  from  any  of 
your  more  erudite  correspondents. 

FRANCIS  W.  JACKSON,  M,A. 
Ebberston  Vicarage,  York. 

HOXNE  ABBEY,  SUFFOLK. — In  connexion  with 
some  inquiries  I  am  making  relative  to  the  above, 
may  I  ask  if  any  of  your  readers  can  refer  me  to 
the  best  historical  account  of  the  martyrdom  by 
the  Danes  of  King  Edmund,  which  happened  in 
Hoxne  in  870,  and  to  any  work  containing  a 
history  of  the  church  of  St.  Edmund  the  Martyr 
and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  Lombard  Street?  I 
should  be  glad  also  if  any  reader  could  elucidate  the 
meaning  of  the  old  name  of  this  place,  viz.  Egles- 
dune,  and  of  that  of  the  adjoining  village,  Scole, 
which  was  formerly  called  Osmandiston. 

C.  E.  LEMAN. 
125,  East  Dulwich  Grove,  S.E. 

BROWNING'S  'FIFINE  AT  THE  FAIR,'  STANZA 
LXXIV. — In  the  uniform  edition    of  Browning's 
works,  vol.  xi.  p.  283,  stanza  Ixxiv.  of  '  Fifine  at 
the  Fair '  is  printed  thus  : — 
The  full-blown  ingrate,  mere  recipient  of  the  brine, 
That  takes  all  and  gives  nought,  is  Man;  the  feminine 
Rillet  that,  taking  all  and  giving  nought  in  turn, 
Goes  headlong  to  her  death  i'  the  sea,  without  concern 
For  the  old  inland  life,  snow-aoft  and  silver-clear, 
That 's  woman— typified  from  Fifine  to  Elrire. 

Should  not  the  words  which  I  have  put  in 
italics  in  the  third  line  read  "  giving  all  and  taking 
nought  in  turn  "  ?  One  is  chary  about  pronouncing 
anything  in  Browning  unintelligible,  because  what 
seems  so  at  first  often  ceases  to  be  so  after  frequent 
perusal ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  words  which  the 
printer  has  ascribed  to  him  appear  to  me  to  be  not 
only  unintelligible,  but  also  contradictory. 

R.  M.  SPENCE,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

P.S. — Since  the  foregoing  query  was  sent, 
Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  in  reply  to  inquiry 
writs  me  : — 

"  In  the  original  edition  of  '  Fifine  at  the  Fair '  the 
words  are  as  you  suggest  they  should  be,  'giving  all  and 
taking  nought  in  turn ';  but  all  the  poems  were  revised 
by  Mr.  Browning  for  the  uniform  edition  of  his  works, 
and  we  cannot  presume  to  say  whether  the  original 
form  of  the  words,  or  the  form  in  which  they  appear  in 
the  uniform  edition,  is  the  correct  expression." 

Few,  I  think,  will  hesitate  to  accept  the  reading 
m  the  original  edition  as  the  correct  one,  and  to 
regard  the  reading  in  the  uniform  edition  as  a  mis- 
print, which  Mr.  Browning,  in  his  revision  of  the 
proof,  had  overlooked. 

HENRY  METCALFE.— Any  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
possessed  of  copies  of  the  London  Gazette  or  the 
Times  published  immediately  after  Waterloo  will 
greatly  oblige  the  writer  by  copying  from  the  lists 
of  killed  and  wounded  what  is  said  concerning 
Henry  Metcalfe,  ensign  in  the  32nd  Eegiment. 


He  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle,  and  it  is 
said  that  his  name  appeared  in  the  Gazette  among 
the  killed.  The  first  imperfect  list  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette  and 
Times  of  Thursday,  June  22,  1815.  Ensign  Met- 
calfe's  name  is  not  in  that  list.  It  had  not  been 
possible  to  make  out  a  return  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  when  Major  the  Hon.  Henry  Percy  left 
headquarters  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
despatch  dated  Waterloo,  June  19.  Any  accounts, 
also,  of  the  part  taken  by  the  32nd  Regiment  in 
the  famous  fight,  to  be  gathered  from  printed 
sources  or  from  private  letters,  will  be  very  accept- 
able and  gratefully  acknowledged  by 

JOHN  HENRY  METCALFE. 
Crayke  Castle,  Easingwold,  Yorkshire. 

THOMAS  CHICHELE,  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury 
Master  of  Eastbridge  Hospital,  1445-66,  in  sam 
city,  and  Provost  of  Wingham  College,  where  b 
died  Jan.  26,  1466,  and  was  buried  in  the  cho 
of  that  church.  What  relation  was  he  to  Arc! 
bishop  Henry  Ohichele?  Some  say  brother,  othei 
grandson  of  William  Chichele,  younger  brother  ( 
the  archbishop.  Any  information  would  be  accept 
able.  ARTHUR  HUSSEY. 

Wingham,  near  Dover. 


KNOX  FAMILIES. — In  Burke's  '  Landed  Gent 
(see  "Knox  of  Prehen")  the  Right  Rev.  Andrew 
Knox,  Bishop  of  the  Isles  and  Bishop  of  Raphoe, 
is  stated  to  have  had  a  son,  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas 
Knox,  also  Bishop  of  the  Isles  (1622).  The  heiress 
of  this  line  is  said  to  have  been  Katherine,  daughter 
of  Andrew  Knox,  Esq.,  of  Rathmacnee,  co.  Wex- 
ford,  who  married,  1735,  John  Grogan,  Esq.,  of 
Johnstown,  same  county.  In  the  O'Morchoe 
pedigree,  duly  recorded  at  Ulster  Office,  Arthur 
O'Morchoe  (alias  Murphy),  of  Oulartleigh,  co. 
Wexford,  is  said  to  have  married  Elizabeth  Knox, 
of  Tagunnan,  co.  Wexford.  This  lady  is  described 
as  being  descended  from  the  Bishop  of  the  Isles 
and  Raphoe.  How  were  the  two  families  Knox 
of  Tagunnan  and  Knox  of  Rathmacnee  related  1 
Any  information  on  this  matter  will  be  gratefully 
received.  F.  S.  A. 

MOTH  AND  GRIMBALD. — From  Warner's '  Literary 
Recollections,'  1830,  i.  136,  we  learn  that  the  Rev. 
Henry  Richman,  rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Dor- 
chester, "had  obtained  at  the  university  the 
appellations  of  Moth  and  Grimbald."  A  friend  has 
suggested  that  Mr.  Richman  was  likened  to  Robert 
Moth,  a  character  in  Cartwright's  '  Ordinary,'  and 
this  conjecture  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
dramatic  Moth  uses  Chaucerian  phraseology,  while 
Mr.  Richman,  we  are  told  (p.  141),  "  had  written 
a  sequel  to  Chaucer's  '  Canterbury  Tales,'  "  which, 

according    to   "a    competent  judge breathed 

much  of  the  spirit,  style,  and  diction  of  the  vener- 
able bard."    As  Mr.  Richman  had  carefully  studied 
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the  works  of  the  English  divines  who  wrote  daring 
the  period  embraced  by  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
Anne,  it  is  possible  that  his  other  parallel  was  St. 
Grimbald,  termed  by  Florence  of  Worcester  (under 

the  year  872),  "  virum  venerabilem, in  divina 

scriptura  eruditissimum."  Moreover,  Mr.  Richman 
was  an  Oxonian  (i.  121),  and  a,  chronicle  quoted  by 
€amden  ('  Britannia,'  ed.  Gibson,  1695,  col.  257), 
asserts  that  St.  Grimbald  was  one  of  the  regents 
of  Oxford,  appointed  in  Alfred's  reign.  But  these 
explanations  of  the  nicknames  are  rather  forced, 
and  I  therefore  ask  for  better  solutions. 

W.    G.   BOSWELL-STONE. 

CURIOUS  NAUTICAL  PUNCH  -  BOWL.  —  In  my 
possession  is  an  example  of  a  ten-inch  earthenware 
punch-bowl,  made  by  Samuel  Moore  &  Co.,  of 
Southwick,  near  Snnderland,  co  Durham,  probably 
in  1803,  to  commemorate  their  opening  of  the 
Wear  Pottery  in  that  year.  It  has  printed  as  well 
as  pink  lustre  decorations,  both  inside  and  out,  all 
coloured  by  hand.  On  the  inner  bottom  is  a  view 
of  the  "Ruins  of  Palmyra,"  in  the  style  of  Paul 
Sandby,  and  within  two  ovals  above  are  respectively 
"  A  [sic]  East "  and  "  A  West  View  of  the  Cast 
Iron  [High  Level]  Bridge  over  the  River  Wear 
built  by  R.  Burdon,  M.P.— Span  236  Feet.  Height 
.00  Feet.  Begun  24  Sepr.  1793.  Open'd  9  Aug. 
1796  ";  in  one  of  which  latter  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  at  so  early  a  date  a  steam-packet  is  depicted, 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  "  Moore  &  Co. 
Southwick,"  being  printed  on  each,  and  their  name 
{only)  impressed  on  the  outer  bottom  of  the  bowl. 
The  _  last-named  two  views  are  repeated  on  the 
outside  ;  and  between  each  of  the  four  is  an  oval 
floral  wreath  containing  respectively  one  of  the 
following  nautical  verses,  which  appear  to  have  no 
connexion  with  each  other  : — 

Glide  on  my  bark  !  the  summer's  tide, 

Is  gently  flowing  by  thy  side ; 
Around  thy  prow  the  waters  bright  ; 
In  circling  rounds  of  broken  light : 

Are  glitt'ring  as  if  ocean  gave, 
Her  countless  gems  to  deck  the  wave. 
From  rocks  and  sands, 

And  barren  lands : 
Kind  fortune  keep  me  free  : 
And  from  great  guns, 
And  womens  tongues  : 
Good  Lord  deliver  me. 
The  sails  unfurl,  let  the  billows  curl, 

The  north  wind  bleak  we  brave ; 
And  stangers  [M'C]  to  fear,  our  wild  course  steer, 

Thro'  the  foam  of  the  wint'ry  wave  ; 
Let  the  hurricane  howl,  be  it  fair  or  foul, 

Our  ardour  nought  can  check  : 
On  the  giddy  Top-mast,  we  sing  to  the  blast, 

Or  dance  on  the  sea-wash'd  deck. 
When  first  I  was  a  foremast  man  I  often  did  pretend, 
If  e'er  I  got  promoted  I  'd  be  a  seaman's  friend ; 
But  in  a  little  time  I  was  promoted  to  be  mate, 
I  then  like  many  others  forgot  my  former  state  ; 
When  I  became  a  Captain  I  thought  myself  a  King, 
I  then  entirely  did  forget  the  foremast  man  I'd  been. 


The  bowl  generally  presents  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  such  early-printed  north-country  ware,  and 
is  quite  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  then  pro- 
duced by  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  which,  how- 
ever, now  certainly  bear  the  palm.  It  is  said  that 
examples  of  the  same  are  rare,  although  jugs  with 
a  somewhat  similar  view  of  the  bridge  and  of  about 
the  same  date,  but  without  the  verses  thereon, 
and  of  a  cream-coloured  body — being  the  pro- 
duction of  a  neighbouring  pottery — may  occasion- 
ally be  met  with.  Can  any  reader  mention  other 
examples  in  public  collections,  and  state  whether 
the  verses,  which  seem  familiar  to  me,  are  to  be  found 
in  any,  and,  if  so,  what  printed  works ;  with  name 
of  their  author,  &c.  ?  When,  also,  were  steamboats 
first  used  on  the  Wear  ?  W.  I.  R.  V. 


SUBSTITUTED  PORTRAITS. 

(8th  S.  vii.  266,  314.) 

Your  correspondent's  note  at  the  first  reference 
brings  forward  to  one's  mind  the  question  whether 
every  man  has  his  double.  Without  entering  into 
the  pros  and  cons  of  such  a  discussion,  one  may  fairly 
say  that  we  do  occasionally  hear  of  remarkably 
curious  instances  wherein  one  man  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  another.  Instances  of  the  kind  are, 
indeed,  matters  of  common  knowledge,  as  amongst 
our  own  acquaintance,  and  in  some  cases  among 
those  whom  by  common  consent  we  call  "  public 
men."  But  the  phase  of  the  question  which  MR. 
HOOPER  introduces  opens  up  another  aspect  of  the 
matter.  "  Surely,"  he  says,  "  one  man's  likeness 
can  never  fairly  represent  another  man."  Such  a 
remark  is,  without  doubt,  true.  In  point  of  fact, 
no  two  men  are  alike  facially  ;  and  this  contention 
is,  I  venture  to  think,  quite  within  the  limits  of 
demonstration.  But  while  we  may  go  so  far  as 
this,  it  is  just  as  well  to  remember,  when  consider- 
ing this  matter  of  substituted  portraits,  that  we 
live  in  a  time  when  photography  and  its  kindred 
reproductive  processes  are  reduced  to  a  fine  art, 
and  wonderful  results  are  attainable  by  the  skilled 
artist.  If  I  am  to  believe  what  I  recently 
read,  this  substitution  of  the  portrait  of  one  man 
for  another  is  not  by  any  means  rare,  especially 
where  celebrities  are  concerned.  In  a  popular 
weekly  emanating  from  the  district  of  Belle 
Sauvage  Yard  there  appeared  about  the  middle 
of  last  year  an  article  touching  on  the  subject  of 
"  doubles,"  in  which  the  point  in  question  was 
referred  to.  Two  very  curious,  and  not  nnamns- 
ing,  instances  were  cited.  In  accordance  with  the 
motto  of  'N.  &  Q.,'  I  have  preserved  the  excerpt, 
and  transcribe  same  : — 

"During  the  days  of  Prince  Bismarck's  leadership, 
considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining 
for  the  purpose  of  a  photograph]  a  sitting  from  the 
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gruff  Chancellor.  Bat  there  happened  to  be  a  man  in 
Berlin,  in  a  very  humble  walk  of  life,  who  was  the 
virtual  duplication  of  Bismarck.  The  likeness  which, 
the  man  bore  to  his  more  celebrated  '  double '  was  to 
him  of  some  value ;  photographers  saw  in  him  a  way  out 
of  a  difficulty,  The  outcome  of  it  was  that  the  Chancellor(l) 
satin  any  attitude  ordered  'by  deputy';  and  few  who 
bought  the  pictures  ever  guessed  that  a  deception  bad 
been  practised  on  them.  In  much  the  same  way  a 
number  of  spurious  photographs  of  William  I.,  the 
German  Emperor,  were  sprung  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Fatherland.  They  were  originally  taken  from  a 
made-up  duplicate,  and  the  features  were  afterwards 
touched  in  from  a  real  likeness." 

Now  all  this  is  very  interesting,  but  is,  as  MR. 
HOOPER  would  say,  likely  to  give  rise  to  "  dis- 
quieting reflections."  It  may  be  that  when  some 
reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  thinks  he  is  gazing  at  the  por- 
trait of  some  "  eminent  person  "  for  whom  he  has 
a  great  admiration  he  may,  in  reality,  be  looking 
at  the  picture  of  one  who  is  not  even  a  "  parson- 
historian  "  or  a  "  star-gazer,"  but  is — well,  who 
knows?  0.  P.  HALE. 

Something  of  the  sort  happened  when  the  late 
Dr.  Hughes  was  appointed  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
in  1870.  The  new  prelate  was  ignotus  to  the 
London  world,  and  a  wag  sent  a  photograph  of  an 
elderly  clergyman  of  quite  different  looks  to  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  and  the  portrait  was 
engraved  accordingly  (April  30).  Quite  recently 
the  Daily  Graphic  published  the  portrait  of  the 
wrong  Sir  Charles  Mills. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

A  very  interesting  example  is  the  large  eques- 
trian painting  (about  6  ft.  by  10  ft.)  which  hangs 
upon  the  stairs  that  lead  up  at  once  to  the  gallery 
and  to  the  Council  Chamber  over  the  projecting 
porch  of  the  Exeter  Guildhall.  "J"  Northcote 
Pinx*  1829  "  occurs  upon  the  edge  of  the  saddle 
cloth,  suggesting  that  it  was  one  of  the  latest 
works  of  that  distinguished  Royal  Academician 
James  Northcote,  who  was  born  at  Plymouth 
in  1746,  became  an  Associate  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy  in  November,  1786,  and  a  Eoyal  Aca- 
demician three  months  later.  He  died  at  his 
house  in  Argyle  Place,  London,  July  13,  1831,  in 
his  eighty-sixth  year,  and  was  buried  at  Mary-le- 
bone  Church.  He  never  married,  but  lived  with  his 
sister. 

The  picture  represents  a  bareheaded  general  or 
field-marshal,  in  a  red  coat,  mounted  upon  a  white 
charger.  He  holds  a  baton  in  his  right  uplifted 
hand,  and  carries  a  court  sword  at  his  left  side. 
He  has  a  star  on  his  breast,  and  some  order  or 
decoration  is  attached  to  his  neck  by  a  scarlet 
ribbon.  The  rider  is  bareheaded,  and  the  portrait 
of  the  Duke  is  an  excellent  one.  The  picture  hangs 
in  a  bad  light,  and  it  is  only  from  some  points  of 
view  it  may  be  seen  that  at  some  time  or  other, 
like  our  unfortunate  King  Charles  (whose  daughter, 


Princess  Henrietta,  was  born  in  Exeter  in  1644), 
it  has  been  beheaded.  The  original  head  has  been 
cut  out,  just  on  a  line  with  the  epaulets,  and  a 
new  piece  of  canvas,  about  18  in.  square,  carefully 
stitched  in.  It  is  upon  this  addition  the  Iron 
Duke's  likeness  is  painted.  Whom  he  succeeded 
on  the  picture  I  have  no  idea,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  late  Dr.  Oliver,  who  in  his  '  History  of 
the  City  of  Exeter '  describes  at  full  all  the  por- 
traits in  the  Council  Chamber  and  the  Great  Hall, 
skips  this  sophisticated  portrait  on  the  main  stair- 
case. HARRY  HEMS. 
Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

If,  as  D.  says,  the  world  is  full  of  substituted 
portraits,  surely  the  columns  of  'N.  &  Q.'  are  the 
proper  repositories  of  such  records.  From  my 
notes  I  select  one.  The  portrait  of  Sir  Aston 
Cockayne,  of  Derbyshire,  prefixed  to  his  poems, 
was  used  as  the  portrait  of  Ovid  in  Sir  John 
North's  '  Translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives.'  See 
Cockayne's  *  Cockayne  Memoranda,'  vol.  i.  p.  55. 

ATBAHR. 

I  have  two  portraits  after  Shee  by  Newton, 
both  printed  from  the  same  plate  and  exactly  alike, 
but  one  is  lettered  "  Joseph  Richardson  "  and  the 
other  "  Arthur  Murphy."  By  a  change  in  the  in- 
scription only,  a  portrait  of  a  Mr.  Pond  became  a 
portrait  of  Dr.  Wolcot  ;  and  in  a  similar  way  Mrs. 
Hodges  was  transformed,  first  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
and  afterwards  to  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick, 
without  any  alteration  of  feature  or  person.  A 
portrait  of  Lamotte,  the  French  spy,  was  sold  as 
that  of  Hackman,  the  assassin  of  Miss  Ray  ;  and 
a  photograph  of  Miiller,  the  murderer  of  Mr. 
Briggs,  was  said  to  have  been  printed  from  an  old 
negative  of  a  popular  preacher. 

Instances  of  a  portrait  having  been  altered  from 
the  image  of  one  person  to  that  of  another  by  re- 
engraving,  or  more  rarely  by  retouching,  the  face 
only  are,  I  believe,  numerous.  F.  B. 


THE  ROSE  CHARITY  AT  BARNES  (8tb  S.  vii. 
307). — This  charity  is  known  as  the  "Rose  Acre 
Charity."  The  following  statement  may  be  in- 
teresting not  only  as  a  reply  to  the  query,  but  as 
giving  the  history  of  an  endowment  which  is 
unique  of  its  kind.  On  the  south  side  of  Barnes 
Church,  a  little  east  of  the  porch,  and  within  sight 
of  the  high  road,  is  a  tiny  plot,  enclosed  by  a  neat 
paling,  devoted  to  two  or  three  rose  trees  carefully 
trained  against  the  wall.  Over  them  is  a  sma 
plain  tablet,  on  which  the  following  words  ar 
inscribed  : — 

Here  lyeth  interred  Mr  Edward  Rose, 

Citizen  of  London,  who  departed 

This  lyfe  the  3rd  of  Ivly, 

1653. 

Passers-by  have,  no  doubt,  often  smiled  at  th 
fancy  which  made  the  good  citizsn  a  double  rose 
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and  no  wonder  if  surprise  is  sometimes  awakened 
that  in  our  matter-of-fact  age  any  one  should  be 
at  the  cost  of  keeping  this  little  flowery  conceit 
alive  two  and  a  half  centuries  after  Edward  Rose's 
death.  But  had  Gray  himself  lingered  beneath 
the  yew  tree  that  shades  the  spot  he  would  not 
have  guessed  by  what  magic  device,  more  curious 
than  any  practised  by  the  cit's  contemporary 
John  Evelyn,  of  gardening  fame,  this  little  spot  is 
embowered  by  roses  that  blossom  the  whole  year 
round,  summer  and  winter. 

The  wand  was  a  golden  one.  By  his  will,  dated 
December  18,  1653,  Edward  Bose  directed  that 
his  body  should  be  buried  at  Barnes,  and  be- 
queathed 51.  for  a  frame  of  wood,  directing  that 
three  or  more  roses  should  be  planted  about  the 
place  where  he  was  interred.  He  also  bequeathed 
to  the  minister,  churchwardens,  and  overseers  of 
the  poor  of  Barnes,  "  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of 
that  parish,"  201.  for  investment  in  land,  upon 
trust,  to  keep  the  said  frame  of  wood  in  repair 
and  the  said  rose  trees  preserved.  The  rent  of 
the  land — a  small  farm  known  as  Rose  Acre,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Common — was  formerly  laid 
out  in  purchasing  bread,  which  was  distributed  at 
the  church  on  Sundays,  on  Christmas  Day,  and 
Good  Friday  to  the  poor  attending  the  church,  by 
the  rector  and  churchwardens,  in  pursuance  of  a 
resolution  of  the  vestry  of  December  10,  1793. 
In  February,  1879,  the  Charity  Commissioners 
settled  a  scheme  for  the  future  administration  of 
this  charity.  It  is  now  divided  among  various 
parochial  charities. 

The  Rose  gift  was  something  more  than  a  pretty, 
harmless  fancy.  Let  us  credit  the  good  man  for 
wishing  to  feast  the  eyes  of  rich  and  poor  when 
they  passed  together  along  the  churchyard  path, 
as  well  as  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his  necessitous 
brethren.  Surely  his  wish  to  preserve  his  pleasant 
name  is  more  than  pardonable. 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

Shirley. 

HENRY  ATTWELL. 
Barnes. 

CCJNE  (8th  S.  vi.  389,  498;  vii.  77).— With 
regard  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  Cunobelinus, 
Prof.  Rhys  thus  remarks  in  *  Celtic  Britain,' 
pp.  286-7  :— 

"  The  element  cune  is  more  usually  met  with  as  cuno 
or  cuna,  as  in  Cuno-belinos  and  Cuna-lipi The  mean- 
ing and  origin  of  cuno  are  obscure;  but  Gildas  may 
have  had  in  his  mind  fhe  refers  to  what  Gildas  says 
about  Cuneglasos]  the  Welsh  word  for  a  dog,  which  is 
now  ci,  plural  cwn,  though  in  his  time  it  was  probably 

cu,    genitive    cuno(i) The    corresponding    Teutonic 

vocable   was    hun,    the    meaning    of    which    is    also 

obscure,  though  that  of  giant  has  been  suggested 

Cunobelinos  has  been  in  vogue  among  the  Welsh,  by  whom 
it  has  been  successively  written  Conbelin  and  Cynfelyn. 
The  second  element  seems  to  consist  of  the  name  of 


the  god  Belenos  or  Belinos.  Continental  inscriptions 
equate  Belinos  with  Apollo  :  he  was  worshipped  by  the 
Gauls,  and  probably  aleo  by  the  Brythons,  though  we  do 
not  happen  to  have  any  votive  tablets  which  would 
prove  it.  But  this  view  is  favoured  by  the  fact  of  his 
nams  entering  into  that  of  Cunobdinos,  which  hardly 
stands  alone,  as  the  well-known  Welsh  name  Llewelyn 
probably  represents  an  early  compound  Lugulelinos.' 
F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

It  is  very  refreshing  to  witness  this  revival  from 
the  "dark  ages."  Sixty  years  ago  I  was  told  that 
Welsh  was  derived  from  Hebrew,  but  the  sub- 
sequent spread  of  Sanskrit  satisfied  me  of  the 
close  relation  ef  the  Celtic  and  Heleno-Latinic 
languages.  I  do  not  see  how  Welsh  cwn  can  be 
separated  from  Latin  cants,  Greek  kuon,  while  dog 
is  caleb  in  Hebrew. 

The  supposed  connexion  of  Belinus  with  Baal 
is  a  pure  myth.  I  connect  it  with  Billing,  and 
read  Billings-gate  as  the  via  or  way  of  the  ancient 
Flemings  as  traders  to  London.  These  Billings 
may  perhaps  be  identified  with  the  Warrings  and 
the  Bellovaci  of  Gaul ;  but  it  is  all  very  speculative. 
Let  me  refer  MR.  FERRAR  FENTON  to  8t&  S.  v.  494, 
article  'Philology.'  If  I  knew  this  gentleman's 
address  I  would  write  direct.  A.  HALL. 

13,  Paternoster  Bow,  B.C. 

I  venture  to  point  out  that  Cunobeline  himself 
is  the  best  authority  on  his  own  name,  and  the 
fact  that  "  Cunobelinus "  appears  in  full  on  coins 
he  issued  proves  that  MR.  FERRAR  FENTON  is  in 
error  in  saying  that  our  ancestors  of  this  period 
did  not  go  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  dialects  for 
their  personal  names.  W.  J.  ANDRB.W. 

Ashton-under-Lyne. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  MR.  FENTON'S  trans- 
lation of  the  name  Cunobelinus  will  commend 
itself  to  many.  "Dog  of  Belinus"  does  not  seem 
in  any  sense  an  appropriate  name  for  a  hero,  and 
the  form  Cunobelinus  looks  much  more  like  Latin 
than  like  Cymraeg.  As  a  mere  suggestion,  I 
would  offer  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  Latinized  form 
of  the  British  Cynfelin,  which  is  said  to  mean 
yellow-head  or  golden-haired.  B.  H.  L. 

DICKENS'S  'BLEAK  HOUSE' (8th  S.  vii.  166).— 
Though  Dickens  has  described  graphically  many 
churches  and  churchyards  in  his  writings — notably 
in  '  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,'  where  Cattermole 
drew  in  his  picturesque  style  the  old  church  where 
little  Nell  finds  a  grave ;  and  again  in.  '  David 
Copperfield,'  where  is  given  a  graphic  account, 
accompanied  by  an  etching  by  Phiz,  of  the  village 
church  at  Blunderstone  and  its  sleepy  services — yet 
he  does  not  say  much  concerning  the  clergy.  They 
seem  to  escape  notice,  for  probably  he  had  not 
many  opportunities  of  studying  their  fossilized 
characters  in  their  remote  villages. 

There  is  the  same  idea  as  that  expressed  in  the 
familiar  engraving  of  the  empty  room  at  Gadshill 
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after  Dickens's  death  in  1870,  in  the  fine  painting 
by  Sir  William  Allan,  'The  Empty  Chair  at 
Abbotsford.'  In  this  Sir  Walter  Scott's  favourite 
daughter,  Sophia  Scott,  who  was  married  in  1820 
to  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  is  depicted  as  kneeling 
at  her  father's  empty  chair  in  the  library,  whilst 
the  old  butler  is  bringing  in  the  tea  on  a  tray. 
This  has  been  well  engraved  in  the  Art  Union 
Journal  Sir  Walter  had  dedicated  to  her  little 
boy,  his  grandchild,  under  the  sobriquet  Hugh 
Littlejohn,  Esq.,  his  'Tales  of  a  Grandfather.' 
Lockhart  thus  feelingly  speaks  of  his  wife's  death 
in  1837,  after  a  union  of  seventeen  years  : — 

"As  the  one  of  all  his  children  [t.e.,  Sir  Walter's] 
who,  in  countenance,  mind,  and  manners,  most  resembled 
himself,  and  who,  indeed,  was  as  like  in  all  things  as  a 
.gentle,  innocent  woman  can  ever  be  to  a  great  man, 
deeply  tried  and  skilled  in  the  struggles  and  perplexities 
of  active  life — she  too  is  no  more." 

Sir  David  Wilkie  painted  Sir  Walter  Scott  as 
a  farmer,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  servants, 
and  in  the  picture  Sophia  Scott  prominently 
figures.  She  is  dressed  as  a  milkmaid,  holding 
upon  her  head  a  milk-pail,  a  pretty  young  woman 
wearing  short  petticoats.  This  has  been  engraved. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  "  slope  "  on  the 
large  table  at  Gadshill  on  which  Dickens  wrote  so 
•many  of  his  stories  was  bequeathed  by  him  as  a 
memento  to  his  friend  Edmund  Yates,  at  the 
recent  sale  of  whose  effects  by  Messrs.  Sotheby, 
Wilkinson  &  Hodge  it  fetched  one  hundred 
guineas.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Kectory,  Woodbridge. 

"  ORISONS/'  THE  USE  OF  THE  WORD  (8th  S.  vi. 
428,  495;  vii.  152). — Are  not  orisons  simply 
prayers  uttered  aloud,  irrespective  of  time1?  I 
send  the  following  quotations  quantum  valeant : — 

"  En  cestui  estrif,  commencea  crier,  prier,  implorer 
invoquer  Jupiter  par  oraieons  moult  disertis."— Rabelais 
•  Pantagruel,'  Prologue,  1.  iv. 

"  Apres  1'oraiaon  fut  melodieusement  chante." — 11. 
•ch.  i. 

And  our  Dyer,  '  Ruins  of  Rome  ":— 

The  pilgrim  oft 

At  dead  of  night,  'mid  his  orison  hears 
Aghast  the  voice  of  Time. 
Dyer  was  some  time  in  Italy,  and  I  should  thin! 
would  use  the  word  correctly. 

G.  T.  SHERBORN. 
Twickenham. 

Here  is  a  good  example  of  the  use  of  the  wore 
from  WycliflVs  Bible  :— 
"and  whan  3ee  shul  multeplien  orisoun,  I  shal  no 
heren ;  forsothe  joure  hondis  ben  ful  of  blod." — Isaia 
i.  15. 

R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

^  BALERMA  (8tb  S.  vii.  266).— Although  unmen 
tioned  in  the  works  to  which  your  corresponden 
refers,  Louis  von  Esch  was  a  composer  of  note 


early  part  of  the  present  century.    Many  of 
is  printed  compositions  for  the  pianoforte,  consist- 
ng  of  marches  and  other  military  pieces,  &c.,  are 
n  the  British  Museum  Library,  and  the  approxi- 
mate dates    of   their    respective    issue    (modern 
musical  scores  being  usually  published  without 
ate),  as  assigned  to  the  same  in  the  Catalogue, 
ange  from  1798  to  1835.    To  "  II  Passo  Tempo, 

onsistingof  various pieces  for  the  P.F.,  &c., 

nos.,  Lond.  fol.,"  is  the  date  of  "  1815  ? "  and  to 
ae  separately  entered  "  Durandarte  and  Belerma, 
vith  a  military  piece,  for  the  P.F.,  Lond.  fol.," 
bat  of  "1810?"  The  original  autograph  MS. 
c.  1806)  of  one  of  the  best  of  Von  Esch's  pub- 
ished  compositions  is  in  my  extensive  musical 
ollection.  I  know  of  no  such  composer  as  Marechio, 
lor  does  the  name  occur  in  the  Museum  Catalogue 
as  above).  W.  I.  R.  V. 

SIR  HENRY  HERBERT  (8th  S.  vii.  288).— He 
was  the  sixth  son  of  Richard  Herbert,  of  Mont- 
gomery,  by  Magdalen,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Newport,  of  High  Ercall,  Salop.     Born  in  1595. 
knighted  at  Wilton  Aug.  7,  1623.     Sat  as  M.P. 
for  Montgomery  1626,  Bewdley  April-May,  1640, 
and  November,  1640,  till  disabled  Aug.  20,  1642, 
'or  putting  in  execution  the  Commission  of  Array. 
Sat  in  the  anti-Parliament  at  Oxford,  1644.    Sent 
for  as  a  delinquent,  Feb.  7,  1645/6,  and  his  estate 
sequestered.    Petitioned  to  compound.     Fine  at 
one-third,  1,330?.,  Sept.  3,  1646.    Discharged  from 
custody  Oct.  6, 1646,  having  submitted  and  satis- 
led  his  fine.    His  seat  was  at  Ribbesford,  co. 
Worcester,    but  during    the   Commonwealth    he 
resided  in  London,  where  he  died  in  April,  1673, 
and   was  buried  in  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden. 
He  was  appointed  Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Cham- 
ber and  Master  of  the  Revels  in  August,  1623,  but 
was  deprived  by  Parliament  in  June,  1642.    At  the 
Restoration  he  was  restored,  and  held  office  till  his 
death.     He  appears  to  have  been  twice  married. 
By  his  first  wife  he  had  one  son,  who  died  young, 
and  two  daughters.     His  second  wife  was  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Oflley,  of  Dalby,  co. 
Leicester,  by  whom  he  was  father  of  Henry  Her- 
bert, created  Baron  Herbert  of  Cherbury  in  1694. 

W.  D.  PINK. 

Some  brief  references  to  him  occur  in  Collier's 
1  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry,'  vol.  i.  p.  427  ; 
vol.  ii.  pp.  10,  25,  89.  A  valuable  account  of  his 
post  as  Master  of  the  Revels  will  be  found  in 
Cunningham's  'Extracts  from  Accounts  of 
Revels  at  Court,'  Introduction,  p.  xlix. 

AYEAHR. 

He  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  '  Diction- 
ary of  National  Biography,'  vol.  xxvi. 

JEWS-HARP = JAWS-HARP  (8th  S.  vii.  88,   158, 
270).— When  I  was  a  boy  I  imitated  other  boys 
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in  the  possession  of  a  Jews-harp,  bat  the  contac 
of  the  iron  or  brass  frame  with  the  mouth  producec 
a  flow  of  salira  and  an  aching  of  the  teeth  which 
sadly  interfered  with  my  desire  to  excel. 

In  the  late  twenties  Eulenstein  excited  wonder 
and  delight  by  combining  as  many  as  sixteen  Jews- 
harps,  including  two  octaves,  in  one  frame,  and  he 
managed  to  shift  them  in  his  mouth  so  rapidly  as 
to  produce  what  was  called  fairy  music.  A  per- 
formance at  the  Royal  Institution  led  to  his  being 
invited  to  evening  parties.  He  was  then  twenty- 
five  years  of  age. 

About  this  time  the  guitar  was  a  fashionable 
instrument  in  England,  and  I  learnt  it  under  the 
direction  of  a  German  named  Derwort,  a  country- 
man of  Eulenstein.  The  latter  had  retired  from 
London,  and  had  settled  in  Bath  as  a  teacher  oi 
the  guitar  and  of  the  German  language.  I  had 
occasion  to  write  to  him  on  some  question  relating 
to  the  Jews-harp,  when  he  informed  me  that  his 
long  practice  on  that  instrument  had  had  the  effect 
of  depriving  him  of  his  teeth,  so  that  he  had  to  give 
it  up.  He  sent  me  some  pieces  for  the  guitar  of  his 
own  composition.  According  to  the  '  Dictionary 
of  Music,'  a  dentist  is  said  to  have  contrived  a 
glutinous  covering  for  his  teeth  whilst  they  were 
in  process  of  deterioration,  which  enabled  him  for 
a  time  to  resume  his  performances  on  the  Jews- 
harp.  After  some  years  he  retired  to  his  native 
Germany.  C.  TOMLINSON. 

Highgate,  N. 

Thomas  Randolph  alludes  to  this  instrument  in 
his  shrewd  and  pungent  satire  entitled  the  '  Con- 
ceited Peddler': — 

0,  let  me  bear  some  silent  song, 
Tun'd  by  the  Jew's  trump  of  thy  tongue. 
From  Thomas  Otway's  '  Friendship  in  Fashion,' 
Act;  V.,  I  take  this  extract : — 

"  Truman,  And  what  do  you  think  to  do  with  your 
self? 

" M alagene.  Do?  Why  I'l  deny  it  all  again  man, 
every  word  of  it,  as  Impudently  as  ever  I  at  first  affirin'd 
it :  May  be  he  '1  kick  me,  and  beat  me,  and  use  me  like 
a  Dog  man — That  '8  nothing,  nothing  at  all,  Man,  I  do 
not  value  it  this."  [Pulls  out.  a  Jew's  trump  and  plays. 

T.  BEAUFORT. 

Westminster. 

"GOD   SAVE   THE  MARK1'  (8th   S.    vi.  345,  431  ; 

vii.  118).— I,  too,  am  "confident"  that  "  God  save 
the  mark  "  is  not  derived  from  the  persiflage  of 
the  wapinshaw.  I  note  that  in '  Phrase  and  Fable ' 
Dr.  Cobham  Brewer  gives  no  authority,  no  single 
reference  for  the  supposition.  An  explanation  was 
necessary,  none  being  forthcoming,  one  suggested 
by  the  phrase  was  adopted.  But  what  does  a  bull's 
eye  want  with  a  blessing;  or  in  the  toxological 
exercise  where  is  the  necessity  for  an  invocation  of 
the  Deity  ? 

^  Dr.   Schmidt,   in  his   '  Shakespeare    Lexicon,' 
gives  "  God  bless  the  mark  "—a  phrase  originally 


used  to  avert  the  evil  omen  =  saving  your  presence  ; 
under  your  pardon.  Similarly,  "  God  save  the 
mark  "  =  "  God  have  mercy."  Among  the  super- 
stitions of  the  past,  birth-marks,  &c.,  were 
regarded  as  prognostic  of  evil,  and  I  am  told  that 
among  the  old  school  of  female  accoucheurs  it  is  still 
the  custom  at  the  birth  of  a  marked  child  to  use 
the  phrase.  That  corporal  disfiguration  was  to  be 
averted  is  strengthened  by  two  quotations  which 
I  take  from  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal  for  1833  : 

" '  An  they  say,'  remarked  a  third,  '  that  if  a  body 
swears  in  the  wrong  wid  that  [ the  Garvarry]  around  his 
neck,  his  face  will  be  turned  to  the  back  of  his  head. 
God  bless  the  mark.'  " — Vol.  ii.  p.  21. 

" ' Where  did  the  fire  hit  him,  Nelly  dear  1 '  'The 
ne'r  a  ha'porth  myself  sees  in  him,'  she  answered, '  only 
a  little  cut  in  the  side  iv  his  neck,  God  bless  the  mark.'  " 
— Vol.  ii.  p.  75. 

The  latest  use  of  the  phrase  was  in  the  Tipperary 
witch  case.  One  of  the  witnesses,  describing  the 
body  of  the  burned  woman,  said,  "  One  of  her  feet 
was  up  that  way  (lifting  her  hand),  God  bless  the 
mark."  This  I  submit  as  a  more  reasonable  ex- 
planation than  that  "derived from  the  butts," and, 
what  is  more,  substantiated  by  actual  evidence. 
The  difficulty  is,  I  think,  in  tracing  the  metamor- 
phose of  the  blessing  into  a  sarcasm.  Guessing  is 
to  be  reprehended,  but  I  will  venture.  It  is  a 
common  practice  among  ill-natured  people  to  taunt 
and  gibe  at  deformed  humanity.  May  not  this 
phrase,  originally  moulded  for  a  prayer,  in  the 
mouth  of  these  scoffers  and  jeerers  have  become  as 
a  very  shibboleth  of  derision  and  mockery  ? 

W.  A.  HENDERSON. 

Dublin. 

BOOK  STAMPS  (8th  S.  vii.  288).—'  The  Mariner's 
New  Kalendar'  (London,  circa  1750)  was  liable 
to  the  stamp  duty  imposed  on  almanacs  under 
certain  Acts  then  in  force.  The  duties  on  al- 
manacs were  originally  granted  for  thirty-two 
years  in  1710,  by  the  Act  of  9  Ann  c.  23,  and 
on  pamphlets  in  1711  by  the  Act  of  10  Ann 
c.  19  for  a  like  period.  In  1716,  by  the  National 
Debt  Act  of  3  Geo.  I.  c.  7,  such  duties  were  made 
perpetual.  Additional  duties  on  almanacs 
ivere  imposed  in  1756  by  the  National  Debt  Act 
of  30  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  and  in  178C  by  the  Act  of 
21  Geo.  III.  c.  56.  The  duties  on  pamphlets 
were  repealed  in  1833,  by  the  Stamps  Act  of  3  &  4 
Wm.  IV.  c.  23,  and  the  duties  on  almanacs 
n  1834,  by  the  Stamps  Act  of  4  &  5  Wm.  IV. 
c.  57.  Books,  as  such,  are  not,  nor  have  ever  been, 
ubject  to  stamp  duty.  The  produce  of  the  duties 
charged  on  almanacs  declined  from  32,694?. 
n  1816  to  29,806Z.  in  1831;  but  the  duties  on 
pamphlets  increased  from  6181.  in  1809  to  944?. 
n  1831.  The  above-mentioned  Acts,  having  all 
seen  repealed  by  statute  law  revision  Acts,  are 
no  longer  in  the  statute  book.  I  have  now  before 
me  an  example,  in  the  shape  of  a  miniature 
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almanac  for  1799,  bound  in  red,  white,  and  blue 
leather,  gilt,  which  is  probably  one  of  the  smallest 
of  its  kind,  measuring  no  more  than  two  and  three- 
eighths  by  one  and  three-eighths  inches,  on  the 
title-page  of  which  the  stamp  duty  is  impressed  in 
red  ink.  F.  BROOKSBANK  GARNETT. 

4,  Argyll  Road,  Kensington. 

The  Act  referred  to  in  the  kalendar  men- 
tioned by  MR.  WELCH  is  one  of  those  classed  by 
its  repealers  as  a  tax  on  knowledge.  The  stamp 
duty  on  newspapers  took  effect  July  20,  1718,  but 
the  tax  on  almanacs  was  first  imposed  by  the 
ministry  of  Harley  a  year  before  those  on  news- 
papers and  advertisements.  The  stamp  duty  on 
almanacs  was  abolished  in  1834.  So  much  for  a 
strict  answer  to  the  query;  but  if  the  Editor  could 
find  room  for  the  following  evidence,  given  before 
the  Commission  on  these  very  unpopular  duties,  it 
may  be  worth  the  space.  The  duty  on  almanacs, 
formerly  existing,  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of 
the  injurious  effects  of  excessive  taxation  in  crippling 
the  public  demand  and  in  preventing  the  employ- 
ment of  traders,  manufacturers,  artisans,  and 
artists.  The  duty  of  one  shilling  and  threepence  upon 
each  almanac  tended  to  confine  the  publication  of 
them  to  a  small  number,  while  the  sale  of  each, 
with  the  exception  of  "  Moore's  "  and  of  late  years 
the  "  British,"  was  but  moderate  ;  no  sooner  was 
the  duty  taken  off  than  upwards  of  two  hundred 
new  ones  started  in  and  around  London  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  published  in  the  provinces. 
The  demand  for  many  of  these  new  almanacs  had 
been  immense;  of  some  of  them  it  is  understood 
that  upwards  of  250,000  copies  were  sold  by  the 
middle  of  December.  "Moore's,"  it  is  said,  just 
doubled  its  former  sale.  The  duty  on  almanacs 
had  risen  from  an  average  of  three  halfpence  to 
fifteen  pence.  RICHARD  LAWSON. 

Unmton,  Manchester. 

The  stamps  upon  'The  Mariner's  New  Kalendar' 
are  not  "  book  stamps,"  but  stamps  for  an  almanac, 
which  were  first  imposed  in  England  in  1710,  and 
were  not  repealed  until  1834.  In  1781  a  Bill  was 
introduced  into  Parliament  for  laying  an  additional 
duty  on  almanacs.  Sheet  almanacs  were  at  that 
time  subject  to  a  stamp  duty  of  twopence  each, 
and  book  almanacs  to  one  of  fourpence  each.  The 
printers  of  the  former  bad  adopted  very  large 
sheets  of  paper,  admitting  of  a  variety  of  matter, 
and  folding  up  almost  into  a  book  form,  thus  be- 
coming a  book  almanac.  This  was  a  loss  to  the 
revenue,  for  in  one  year  316,515  sheet  almanacs, 
and  261,000  book  almanacs  paid  duty ;  but 
in  the  next  year,  by  the  contrivance  already 
described,  the  sale  of  book  almanacs  fell  short  by 
32,000.  To  remedy  this  the  duty  on  sheet 
almanacs  was  increased  twopence,  and  thus  the 
tax  was  equalized.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
before  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  tax  was  in- 


creased  to  ninepence,  about  1802  to  tenpence,  and 
in  1805  to  fifteen  pence  on  each  almanac,  at  which 
sum  it  remained  stationary  until  August,  1834, 
when  the  tax  was  abolished.  For  many  years  it 
had  realized  the  sum  of  25,0002.  annually. 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

SILO  (1st  S.  viii.  639 ;  ix.  42 ;  6th  S.  vi.  368, 
413 ;  vii.  256 ;  viii.  214,  255 ;  7th  S.  ii.  295).— 
Those  of  your  readers  who  are  interested  in  this 
subject,  and  who  may  be  unacquainted  with  the 
following  poem,  may  like  to  have  the  lines  brought 
before  their  notice.  They  are  from  Victor  Hugo's 
apostrophe  or  remonstrance  '  A  un  Riche,'  one  of 
the  series  entitled  "Les  Voix  Interieures": — 

Quand  le  soir  tend  le  ciel  de  ses  moires  ardentes, 
Au  dos  d'un  fort  cbeval  aesis,  jambes  pendantes, 
Quand  lea  bouviers  bales,  de  leurs  bras  Tigoureux 
Piquent  tea  boeufs  geants  qui  par  le  chemin  creux 
Se  Latent  p£le-mele  et  s'en  vont  a  la  creche, 
Toi.  devant  ce  tableau,  tu  reves  a  la  breche 
Qu'il  faudra  reparer,  en  vendant  tes  silos, 
l>ans  ta  rente  qui  tremble  aux  pas  de  don  Carlos. 
JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

COPENHAGEN,  A  GAME  (8tb  S.  vii.  287). — I  have 
seen  a  game  of  this  name  described  in  a  little  book 
called  '  Home  Amusements,'  which  was  lent  me  by 
a  friend  some  time  ago.  It  had  lost  its  title-page, 
but  I  concluded  from  the  advertisements  at  the 
end  that  it  was  published  by  Griffith  &  Farran 
about  1860.  A  long  piece  of  tape  was  held  up  by 
a  circle  of  children.  One,  the  Dane,  stood  in  the 
centre  and  endeavoured  to  slap  one  of  the  hands 
supporting  the  tape.  Whosoever  was  thus  "  caught 
napping  "  had  to  change  places  with  the  Dane. 
This  is  evidently  not  the  game  to  which  MR. 
PATTERSON  alludes  ;  but  may  it  not  be  a  modified 
form  of  it  ?  The  author  of  '  Home  Amusements  ' 
had  evidently  an  idea  that  games  should  be  ele- 
vated to  the  highest  state  of  "  gentility  "  that  cir- 
cumstances would  allow ;  also  he  admits  in  one  or 
two  cases  that  he  has  altered  games  to  suit  his  own 
taste.  I  have  not  identified  all  the  games  in  this 
book  with  any  to  be  found  in  Mrs.  Gomme's 
volume,  as  many  are  inserted  under  different  names. 

W.  P.  M. 

Shepperton. 

"  WAN  WATER  "  (8«>  S.  vii.  249,  318).— I,  too, 
hail  from  Lincolnshire,  though  not  from  Boston ; 
but  I  venture  to  think  that  wankle  means  weak, 
not  necessarily  pale,  and  in  this  opinion  I  am 
confirmed  by  MR.  PEACOCK'S  delightful  record 
of  the  speech  of  Manley  and  Corringham.  A 
relation  by  marriage  of  mine,  who  was  reared  in 
R.  R.'s  neighbourhood,  used  often  to  complain  of 
"  feeling  "  wankle,  which  she  would  hardly  have 
done  had  the  reference  been  to  her  complexion. 
We  feel  hot,  and  look  red;  we  feel  wankle,  and,  in 
modern  use,  look  wan.  I  am  sorry  "  the  maudling 
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drivelling  or  the  spasmodic  gasping  sections 
modern  poets"  should  seem  to  offer  a  danger  t 
the  newer  English  dictionary  which  may  be  issue 
when  the  current  '  New  English  Dictionary '  i 
complete  and  out  of  date  ;  but,  to  do  them  justice 
they  really  are  not  wrong  if  they  go  so  near  t 
saying  white  is  black  as  to  use  wan  in  the  sense  o 
colourless,  of  neutral  tint,  for,  as  everybody  knows 
a  thing  may  be  that  without  being  actually  pallid 
See  what  Prof.  Skeat  says  of  wan  in  his  '  Die 
tionary ':  — 

"  Wan.  colourless,  languid,  pale  (E.),  M.E.  wan 
Chaucer 'C.  T.,'  2458.— A.-S.  wann,  wonn,  dark,  black 
'Grein,'  ii.  638.  It  occurs  as  an  epithet  of  a  ravon  anc 
of  night;  so  that  the  sense  of  the  word  appears  to  Lave 
suffered  a  remarkable  change  ;  the  sense,  however,  wa 
probably  '  dead  '  or  '  colourless,'  which  is  applicable  to 
black  and  pallid  alike.  There  is  no  cognate  word  in 
other  languages,  and  nothing  to  connect  it  clearly  with 
A.-S.  wan,  deficient.  Hence  Ettmiiller  derives  it  from 
A.-S.  wann  (also  wonn),  the  past  tense  of  winnan,  to 
strive,  contend,  toil  (whence  B.  win) ;  so  that  the  original 
sense  would  have  been  '  worn  out  with  toil,  tired  out, 
from  which  we  easily  pass  to  the  sense  of '  worn  out '  or 
'pallid  with  sleeplessness'  in  the  mod.  E.  word.  The 
sense  of  the  A.-S.  word  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  it  was  originally  used  (as  it  often  is)  as  an  epithet  ol 
night,  so  that  wan  night  would  mean  over-toiled  night, 
just  as  the  very  word  night  itself  signifies  '  dead  '  with 
reference  to  the  cwmmon  myth  of  the  death  of  the  sun. 
This  etymology  is  accepted  by  Malm  and  E.  Mliller  ;  if 
right,  the  word  is  distinct  from  wane,  confusion  with 
which  has  affected  its  sense." 

Spenser  has  ('  F.  Q.,'  b.  ii.  c.  vii.  v.  65)  :— 
And  now  he  has  so  long  remained  theare 
That  vitall  powres  gan  wexe  both  weake  and  wan 
For  want  of  food  and  sleepe. 

There,  at  any  rate,  the  word  cannot  mean  pale ; 
it  is  synonymous  with  weake. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Spenser  rhymes  wan 
with  man,  can,  and  the  like,  as,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  the  poet  of  '  Jason '  and  of  '  The  Earthly 
Paradise'  does  too.  Ogilvie's  'Comprehensive 
Dictionary,'  at  my  elbow,  would  have  the  a  of  the 
word  to  be  pronounced  as  o.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

EDMUND  MALONE  AND  SHAKSPEARE'S  BDST 
(8th  S.  vii.  86,  176,  277).— I  have  an  autograph 
MS.  of  Malone's  'Extracts  from  the  Aubrey 
Papers,'  with  notes  by  Malone  which  have  never 
been  published.  My  volume  contains  about  sixty- 
eight  lives,  and,  by  the  index  which  Malone  has 
made  at  the  commencement,  it  seems  that  be  made 
up  another  volume  with  about  sixty-four  lives.  I 
wish  to  find  this  other  volume,  if  it  is  in  existence, 
and  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents can  tell  me  where  it  is  or  where  it  is 
likely  to  be.  0.  E.  STEWART. 

22,  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W. 

THE  FINAL  "s"  IN  PROPER  NAMES  (8tb  S. 
vii.  306). — In  the  folk-speech  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Yorkshire  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  s  to  be 
attached  to  the  end  of  short  surnames,  where  the 


spelling  gives  no  warrant  for  any  such  addition. 
Thus  Street  becomes  Streets  ;  Platt,  Platts  ;  Nail, 
Nails  ;  and  Sayle,  Sayles.  Many  other  examples 
might  be  given.  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Probably  it  has  been  noticed  often  before,  but  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  habit 
again,  that  illiterate  and  uncultured  people  are 
very  much  addicted  to  adding  an  s  to  monosyllabic 
surnames.  Presumably  they  do  so  because  the 
word  thus  more  easily  gets  free  from  their  lips. 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

CUNDALL,  YORKSHIRE  (8tb  S.  vi.  388). — The 
following  may  help  H.  D.  E.  Cundall,  or  Cundel, 
from  A.-S.  cuna,  gen.  pi.  of  cows,  and  del  (South- 
umbrian),  a  valley,(meaning  the  valley  of  the  cows. 
Leckby,  from  Lacca  or  Lecha,  the  Saxon  or  Danish 
owner's  name,  and  (Norse)  by,  an  abode  or  single 
farm,  afterwards  a  village — Lacca's  or  Lecha's 
holding  or  possession.  JOHN  BADCLIFFE. 

HERALDIC  (8m  S.  vii.  308). — Yes ;  the  descend- 
ants of  A  by  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  B  are 
entitled  to  bear :  Quarterly  of  four,  1  and  4,  A  ;  2, 
B  ;  3,  0.  And  all  the  descendants  of  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  B  are  entitled  to  quarter  B  and  C 
with  their  paternal  arms. 

CHARLES  S.  PARTRIDGE. 

Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

"DUTCH  COURAGE"  (8tb  S.  vii.  88,  314).— 
Dtway,  in  his  '  Friendship  in  Fashion,'  first  edition, 
1678,  makes  Camilla,  one  of  the  characters,  say  : 

"  I  hate  a  Dutch  Bargain  that 's  made  in  heat  of  Wine, 
'or  the  love  it  raises  is  generally  like  the  courage  it  gives, 
very  extraordinary,  but  very  short  liv'd." 

T.  R.  B. 

Westminster. 

DYCE  SOMBRE  (8th  S.  vii.  269,  309).— MR. 
#ALFORD  says  Dyce  Sombre  was  elected  M.P.  for 

Sudbury  in  1841,  but  corrupt  practices  at  the  elec- 
ion  of  that  year  led  to  the  unseating  of  the  two 

members  and  the  disfranchisement  of  the  borough. 
"he  whole  story  of  the  enterprising  butcher  llein- 
ard,  of  the  intelligent  Arab  Begum  his  wife,  and 
he  queer  evil-disposed  Ochterlony  Dyce-Sombre, 
reat-grandson  of  Reinhard,  grandson  of  Zafaryab 
Chan,  and  son  of  the  Englishman  Capt.  Dyce, 

makes  a  very  romantic  Eastern  conglomeration. 

Was  Zafaryab  Khan  the  son  of  the  Begum  as  well 
s  of  Reinhard  ?     For  the  Begum  I  have  long  had 
sort  of  humorous  admiration,  for  Caroline  Fox 

wrote  of  her  :  "  Begum  Sanmarooz,  with  the  idea 

of  taking  heaven  by  storm,  gave  large  sums  to  the 

Protestants,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Mahometans." 

JAMES  HOOPER. 
Norwich. 

TIP-CAT  (8th  S.  vii.  287,  331).— This  is  doubt- 
less a  very  old  diversion  for  children.     It  is  illus- 
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trated  as  "  Le  Batonet "  in  the  charming  series  of 
children's  games  designed  by  Stella  and  published 
in  Paris,  1657,  as  '  Les  Jeux  et  Plaisris  [sic]  de 
1'Enfance.'  GEO.  CLULOW. 

A  writer  in  Illustrated  Modern  Art  and  Litera- 
ture (vol.  i.  No.  6)  observes  :— 

"  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  has  discovered  that  the  game  of 
tip-cat  was  played  by  the  juveniles  of  ancient  Egypt 
some  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago." 

CHAS.  JAS.  F£RET. 

If  D.  B.'s  knowledge  of  this  game  had  been 
obtained  by  personal  experience  he  would  have  been 
aware  that  the  striker  tips  the  small  piece  of  wood 
known  as  a  cat  by  striking  it  with  a  stick  gently 
on  one  of  its  tapered  extremities,  which  being  a 
little  off  the  ground  give  him  his  opportunity. 
On  its  rising  he  strikes  it  full.  Why  the  cat  is  so 
called  is  therefore  the  only  matter  to  be  explained, 
and  is  perhaps  not  easy  of  explanation.  But  D.  B. 
may  as  well  see  what  the  'N.  E.  D.'  has  to  say 
about  this  cat.  KILLIGREW. 

SIR  JOHN  MASON  (8tb  S.  vii.  325).— I  add  to 
my  former  communication  an  extract  from  the 
will  of  Sir  John  Mason  at  Somerset  House,  proved 
Jan.  25,  1566/7,  registered  P.C.C.  "Stonarde," 
fol.  2.  After  various  bequests  to  "Anthony 
Mason  als  Wykes  "  of  books,  plate,  and  other  per- 
sonal property,  the  will  continues : — 

"  Touching  all  my  Lands  and  Hereditaments  I  have 
devised  them  by  ffeofmet  to  certen  persones  and  to  certen 
uses  the  dedes  whereof  bereth  Date  the  twentie  Daye  of 
December  in  the  firste  yere  of  the  reigne  of  or  Sovereigne 
Lady  Quene  Elizabethe  the  one  parte  of  wbiche  Con- 
veya'ces  remeyneth  wth  me  and  the  other  with  Mr. 
Eobert  Cress  well." 

If  the  enrolments  of  these  deeds  could  be  found, 
light  might  be  thrown  on  the  question  of  Sir  John's 
parentage.  The  Harleian  MS.  pedigree  1092,  ff. 
121b-125,  was,  I  believe,  compiled  by  William 
Penson,  Lancaster  Herald,  who  died  in  1637. 
This  pedigree  states  that  John  Mason,  son  of 
Eobert,  "  sold  all  bis  lands  that  Sir  John  Mason 
left  him,  and  his  issue  is  now  at  Petersfield."  The 
records  of  this  sale  might  also  be  searched  for. 
NATHANIEL  H.  MASON. 

30,  Woodberry  Grove,  Finsbury  Park,  ^. 

LAY  BISHOP  OF  DALE  (8th  S.  vii.  327). — Mr. 
John  Ward,  F.S.A.,  partly  answers  the  question 
in  his  exhaustive  monograph  of  '  Dale  and  its 
Abbey,  Derbyshire  '  (Frank  Murray,  Derby).  On 
p.  74,  he  says  : — 

"  The  most  extraordinary  feature  of  all  is  the  'Bishop's 

Throne.' The  earl  [of  Stanhope,  living  in  1824]  took 

great  interest  in  this  curious  old  structure,  playfully 
alluding  to  it  as  '  my  little  Cathedral  '—an  epithet  that 

fairly  expressed  the  position  of  things  at  Dale It  is 

quite  possible  that  he  spoke  in  the  same  strain  of  him- 
self as  '  bishop,'  and  the  chair  as  his  '  throne  ';  but  in 
any  case  his  playful  allusion  to  the  Church  would  be 
amply  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  these  popular  designations. 


The  writer  is  assured  that  the  local  mason  who  drew  up 
the  inscription  for  the  above  tablet,  wrote  down  the  earl 
as  bishop  of  the  parish  [!],  and  that,  some  objections 
being  raised,  the  expression  'lay  biehop  '  WHS  introduced 
instead,  as  a  via  media  out  of  the  difficulty." 

J.  P.  B. 

Nottingham. 

DAY'S  PSALTER  (8th  S.  vii.  147,  253,  329.— MR. 
SPENCE'S  reference  to  my  reply  is  scarcely  candid. 
His  original  query  stigmatized  as  a  meaningless 
tautology  a  couplet  which  I  ventured  to  describe 
as  hap'pily  reproducing  a  well-known  feature  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  an  opinion  to  which  I  adhere.  No 
question  of  literal  verbal  translation  was  raised, 
nor  would  it  have  been  so  difficult  to  deal  with 
as  MR,  SFENCE  supposes  if  such  had  been  the 
case.  It  is  somewhat  rash  for  MR.  SPENCE  to 
assert  that  the  metrical  version,  which  he  con- 
fessedly has  never  seen,  is  a  direct  translation  from 
the  Hebrew  text,  when  the  title-page  of  the  same 
merely  claims  that  Sternhold,  Hopkins,  and  others 
have  "conferred"  their  collections  with  the  He- 
brew. A.  T.  M. 

"  TRANKEY"  (8th  S.  vii.'  167).— To  me  it  seems 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  there  is  really  anything 
in  common  between  the  term  trankey  =  a  vessel  in 
use  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  trinket=&  topsail, 
originally  of  triangular  form.  The  group  of  words 
in  the  southern  European  languages  referred  to  by 
your  correspondent,  such  as  French  trinquet, 
Italian  trinchetlo,  Spanish  trinqueto,  comes,  of 
course,  from  the  Latin  triquetrus= three  cornered. 
The  Greek  navigators  called  Sicily  TpivctK/aia,  the 
three  cornered,  a  name  which  finds  its  counterpart 
in  the  Latin  triquetra.  CHAS.  JAS  F^RET. 

ALDERMEN  OF  ALDGATE  (8tb  S.  yii.  307). — The 
descendants  of  Sir  Francis  Jones,  or  Jhones,  will 
be  found  in  the  'Visit,  of  Berks,'  1664,  edited 
by  W.  C.   Metcalfe  in  1882.     From  information 
supplied  by  W.  J.  Harvey  from  the  registers  of  St. 
Andrew's   Undershaft,   London,   it    appears  that 
Ellen,   his   first  wife    (by   whom  he    had  issue, 
baptized  there  1603-6),  was  buried  there  Nov.  11, 
1606.  His  administration  as  "  of  Welford,  Berks," 
was  granted  Jan.  29,  1622/3,  to  his  son,  Abraham 
Jones,  the  relict,  Dame  Jane  Jones,  widow,  re- 
nouncing.    Further  administration  was  granted 
May    13,  1630,  to   Susan  Jones,  relict  of    saic 
Abraham  Jones  (now  also  deceased),  during  th< 
minority  of  George,  William,  Richard,  and  Frances 
sons  and  daughter  of  the  said  Abraham.    From  thi 
pedigree  in  the  'Visit.'  it  appears  that  Richarc 
Jones  succeeded  his  father  Abraham  at  Welford, anc 
died  in  1664,  leaving  Mary,  his  only  surviving  chile 
and  heir,  then  aged  five  years.     There  is  a  Latii 
monumental  inscription  at  Welford  to  this  Richard 
(not  printed  in  Ashmole's   'Berks'),  whereby  it 
appears  that  he  died  Feb.  5,1664,  cet.  suce  thirty-six, 
having  been  "  husband  of  one  wife."    Sir  Francis 
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was  a  member  of  the  Company  of  Haberdashers. 
His  "  pageant,"  as  Lord  Mayor,  was  entitled  "  the 
triumphs  of  Peace,"  and  was  printed  (though  now 
very  scarce)  by  John  Squire. 

As  to  Sir  M.  Vincent,  his  will  is  proved  in  the 
P.C.C.  in  June,  1687  (86,  Foot),  where  also  is  the 
will,  in  1692,  of  "  Dame  Mary  Vincent,"  not 
improbably  his  widow.  G.  E.  C. 

By  the  "  Official  List  of  the  Lord  Mayors,  Alder- 
men, Recorders,  Sheriffs,  and  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  London,  prepared  under  the  Direction  of 
the  Library  Committee,"  it  appears  that  Sir  Francis 
Porten  spelt  his  name  with  one  e  only.  Micajah 
Perry,  who  was  Sheriff  in  1734  (not  1735-6),  died 
in  1753,  must  have  resigned  his  alder manship,  as 
Sir  William  Smith  (who  was  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor) was  elected  in  1747.  The  name  Cracraft  is 
given  as  Calcraft.  Alderman  Thorp's  portrait  by 
Sir  William  Beechey  is  in  Grocers'  Hall,  and  while 
MR.  PINE'S  account  of  the  penurious  habits  of 
John  Burnell  is  confirmed,  the  account  in  'City 
Biograph,'  London,  1800,  adds  "  no  man  did  more 
honor  to  the  several  municipal  situations  of  the 
city."  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"GREATER  BRITAIN"  (8tb  S.  vii.  345).— See 
Prof.  Freeman's  'Greater  Greece  and  Greater 
Britain,'  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1886. 
In  the  preface  he  discusses  the  phrase  "  Major 
Britannia,"  and  points  out  that  the  old  meaning 
of  Greater  Britain  was  what  we  now  call  Great 
Britain,  as  contrasted  with  Lesser  Britain,  which 
was  what  we  now  call  Brittany. 

CHARLES  W.  DILKE. 

JOHN  GORDON  (8th  S.  vii.  307).— His  father, 
Alexander,  was  grandson  of  Alexander,  third  Earl 
of  Huntly,  and  brother  to  George,  fourth  earl, 
who  fell  at  Corrichie  in  1562.  Alexander  was  not 
only  titular  Archbishop  of  Athens,  but  successively 
Bishop  of  Caithness,  Archbishop  elect  of  Glasgow, 
Bishop  of  the  Isles  and  of  Galloway,  and  Abbot  of 
Inchati'ray.  He  embraced  the  Reformed  doctrines, 
and  married  Barbara  Logie  of  Logie,  by  whom  he 
had  John,  afterwards  Dean  of  Salisbury  and  Lord 
of  Longormes,  through  his  wife  Antoinette  de 
Marrolles.  The  Dean's  daughter  Louisa  (by  his 
second  wife  Genevieve  de  Moilette)  married  Sir 
Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonstoun.  Sir  Robert  gives 
full  details  of  his  wife's  family  and  forbears  in  his 
'  Genealogy  of  the  Earls  of  Sutherland  '  (pp.  289 
se?.)  OSWALD  HUNTER  BLAIR,  O.S.B. 

Fort  Augustus,  N.B. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  information  about  John 
Gordon,  Lord  of  Glenluce  and  Dean  of  Salisbury, 
in  the  'Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  vol. 
xxii.  p.  212.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  probably 
the  eldest  son  of  Alexander  Gordon,  titular  Arch- 
bishop of  Athens,  a  younger  son  of  John,  Master  of 


Huntly  (see  p.  159  same  volume),  by  Jane 
Drummond,  natural  daughter  of  James  IV.  John 
Gordon's  brother  Laurence  is  mentioned  ;  also  his 
two  marriages  and  his  children.  The  latter,  by 
the  way,  do  not  quite  coincide  with  the  account  in 
Douglas's  '  Baronage,'  p.  4. 

JOHN  PARKES  BUCHANAN. 
Union  Club. 

VACCINATION  (8th  S.  vii.  265,  331).— The  name 
on  the  tombstone  is  Jesty,  not  "  Testy."  Mr. 
Benjamin  Jesty  is  said  to  have  used  a  knitting 
needle  when  in  1774  he  inoculated  his  wife  and- 
two  sons,  the  latter  being  at  that  date  aged  three 
years  and  two  years.  His  experiments  were  not 
appreciated  by  his  neighbours,  and  were  the  causa 
of  some  ill-will  towards  him.  The  benefit  which 
he  had  assisted  in  conferring  on  mankind  was, 
however,  recognized  many  years  later,  when  Mr. 
Sharp,  by  instruction  of  the  Vaccine  Pock  Institu- 
tion, in  1805,  painted  his  portrait.  Tradition  say& 
that  Mr.  Jesty's  wife  and  daughters  wished  him 
to  put  on  his  best  clothes  when  sitting  to  Mr. 
Sharp,  but  that  Mr.  Jesty  declared  that  he  would 
prefer  to  be  seen  by  posterity  in  his  "  every-day  '* 
garments.  The  portrait  shows  him  seated  in  a 
chair  under  an  oak  tree,  wearing  a  black  coat  with 
high  collar  and  huge  side- pockets,  a  yellow  striped 
double-breasted  waistcoat,  and  knee-breeches, 
apparently  of  soft  white  leather ;  a  black  shovel 
hat  rests  on  his  knees,  and  a  stout  walking-stick 
lies  between  his  legs.  The  face  is  clean  shaven 
and  shows  considerable  power,  humour,  and  cha- 
racter. There  are  many  persons  of  the  name  of 
Jesty  still  resident  in  Dorsetshire,  but  none  of  these 
is  a  descendant  of  the  original  vaccinator.  Mr. 
Benjamin  Jesty  was  married  in  1770  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Notley,  of  Long  Burton,  and  by 
her.  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters ;  but  no- 
male  issue  of  his  sons  survives  at  the  present  day. 
The  portrait  mentioned  above  is  the  property  of  a 
son  of  one  of  his  granddaughters.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Jesty's  father  was  Robert  Justy,  a  large  grazier  at 
Yetminster,  Dorset,  where  he  occupied  three  farms, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  west 
country  farmers  to  attend  Smithfield  market.  The 
change  of  name  from  Justy  to  Jesty  was,  I  have 
heard,  brought  about  by  the  aptitude  shown  by 
some  members  of  the  family  in  the  making  of 
jokes.  The  Justys  came  of  a  good  old  yeoman  stock. 
The  will  of  John  Justy,  of  Leigh  in  Yetminster, 
was  proved  at  Salisbury  in  1700,  and  previously 
the  family  had  been  freeholders  at  Mosterton, 
Dorset,  Subsidy  Rolls  giving  the  name  of  Justy 
there  as  far  back  as  the  year  1549.  DORSET. 

'The  Chronological  Historian,'  published  ia 
1733,  has  the  folllowing  notice,  under  August, 
1721  :  "  The  beginning  of  this  Month  the  Experi- 
ment of  inoculating  the  Small-Pox  was  trj'd  upon 
seven  condemn 'd  Criminals  with  success."  And 
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under  April  17,  1722:  "The  Small  Pox  was 
inoculated  on  the  two  young  Princesses  Amelia 
and  Carolina  Daughters  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  both  recovered. "  What  was 
the  inoculating  substance  used  before  the  discovery 
of  vaccine  matter  ?  E.  S.  A. 

DAVID  (8tb  S.  vii.  149).— Samuel  Chandler, 
D.D.  (1693-1756),  was  a  distinguished  Dissenting 
minister,  born  in  Berkshire.  He  was  at  an  academy 
at  Tewkesbury,  and  took  his  degree  at  Leyden. 
In  1716  he  had  a  congregation  at  Peckham.  He 
lost  his  property  and  opened  a  bookstore  in  Lon- 
don, all  the  while,  however,  ministering  to  his 
Peckham  charge.  I  take  these  few  particulars 
from  Allibone.  Chandler  himself  was  an  historian, 
for  he  wrote  'A  Critical  History  of  the  Life  of 
David,'  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  1766,  not,  I  think,  in  1  vol. 
of  304  pages.  The  above  is  its  proper  title,  and 
not  '  The  Review  of  the  History  of  the  Man  after 
God's  own  Heart,'  though  it  was  actually  a  review 
of  the  '  History  of  the  Man  after  God's  own  Heart,' 
which  was  published  in  1762,  and  is  called  by 
Home  "  a  vile  and  blasphemous  tract."  The  name 
of  the  author  is,  I  think,  unknown.  The  "  His- 
torian" stands,  of  course,  for  the  writer  of  that 
tract.  Chandler's  work  seems  to  have  been  very 
valuable  and  a  solid  contribution  to  the  study  of 
the  Psalms  themselves.  LOSTWITHIEL. 

I  see,  in  the  obsolete  '  Dictionary '  edited  by  the 
unfashionable  Chalmers,  that  Dr.  Chandler  also 
prepared  a  book  in  two  volumes,  'A  Critical 
History  of  the  Life  of  David,'  in  which  "  the  chief 
objections  of  Mr.  Bayle,  and  others,  against  the 

character   of    this    prince are    examined  and 

refuted."     Perhaps  Bayle  was  the  "Historian." 
There  is  no  antecedent  improbability. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

I  have  the  second  edition  of  the  history,  the  full 
title  of  which  is  as  follows  :  "The  History  of  the 
Man  after  God's  own  Heart.  Omnia  probate 
bonum  tenete.  S.P.  A  new  edition.  London, 
MDCCLXIV."  I  do  not  know  who  the  author  was. 
He  seems  to  have  been  much  indebted  to  Bayle's 
article  on  David.  J.  DIXON. 

THE  DATE  OF  THE  EQUINOX  (8th  S.  vii.  265, 
336).  —  I  scarcely  see  why  the  mention  ol 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  should  "raise 
a  cry  of  horror."  But  I  may  remind  MR 
HALL  that  the  case  in  question  of  an  ex 
pression  being  retained,  though  ceasing  through 
the  lapse  of  time  to  be  literally  accurate,  is  not 
rare.  Nor  would  an  alteration  in  the  present 
instance  be  a  very  simple  matter.  The  ecliptic 
is  .supposed  to  be  equally  divided  into  twelve 
signs  of  30°  each,  and  the  positions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets  are  given  according  to  this 
division.  Each  sign  was  named  after  the  con 


•tellation  which  was  nearest  it  when  the  system 
was  introduced.  But  the  constellations  are  not 
equally  distributed  through  its  length,  and  the 
irst  point  of  Aries  never  means  the  beginning 
of  that  constellation,  which  would  be  difficult 
exactly  to  localize.  In  the  '  Nautical  Almanac ' 
?or  the  present  year  we  read,  under  date  March  20 

p.  472),  "  Sun  enters  Aries."  This  means  the 
irst  point  of  the  sign  Aries,  where  the  sun  is  at 
the  vernal  equinox.  Amongst  the  stars  the  sun  is 
then  in  the  constellation  Pisces  ;  but  we  could  not 
say  "enters  Pisces,"  not  only  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  define  the  beginning  of  a  stellar  group 
exactly,  but  also  because  the  sun  on  March  20  is 
not  near  that  portion  of  the  constellation  in  ques- 
tion. On  the  whole,  the  existing  practice  seems 
:o  be  best,  explaining  to  the  young  astronomical 
student  the  difference  between  signs  and  constella- 

ions.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackbeath. 

I  am  but  a  would-be  astronomer,  but  I  do  not 
know  why  the  beautiful  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
should  raise  a  cry  of  horror.  Professional  astro- 
nomers do  right,  I  take  it,  to  reckon  R.A.  from 
this  slowly  revolving  point,  and  to  continue  to  call 
it  the  "  first  point  in  Aries  "  till  some  one  shows 
them  a  better  name  for  it.  MR.  A.  HALL  may 
reckon  it  an  "anomaly"  to  call  the  president  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  seldom  speaks,  the 
Speaker ;  but  who  would  wish  to  change  it  1 

T.  WILSON. 

WHITTINGTON  PARISH  REGISTERS  (8th  S.  vii. 
340). — At  the  above  reference,  in  the  course  of 
a  kindly  notice  of  our  little  imitative  venture, 
you  refer  to  the  parish  registers  of  Whittington  as 
being  in  the  "  last  stage  of  decay."  In  justice  to 
the  rector  and  churchwardens  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  the  church  was  totally  destroyed  by 
fire  on  Jan.  29  last,  and  that  fire,  not  decay,  is 
the  cause  of  the  registers  being  placed  in  the  hands 
of  experts  at  the  British  Museum  for  restoration. 
A  brief  account  of  the  disastrous  fire  and  of  the 
fabric  destroyed  was  given  by  Mr.  Edwin  Ashei 
in  our  February  number.  FRANK  MURRAY. 

PRIORS  OF  BERMONDSEY  (8th  S.  vii.  267,  336). 
— MR.  WALFORD'S  reminder  of  the  fact  that  priors 
were  frequently  elected  for  a  term  does  not  solve 
the  problem,  for  the  Bermondsey  priors  are  said 
in  most  cases  to  have  died.  So,  to  give  a  few  year?, 
Gilbert  and  Hugo  his  successor  died  in  1226. 
Gilbert  had  himself  succeeded  another  Hugo, 
dead  only  in  1225.  Gwillelm,  third  of  the  priors 
of  1226,  died  in  1227;  his  successor  Jabertus  died 
in  1229 ;  then  Bernardus,  who  succeeded  him,  obiii 
infra  mensem;  Aymo,  elected  1229,  died  in  1231 
his  successor  Hugo  died  1234.  Then  comes  a  lon£ 
reign.  Petrus  was  prior  for  six  years ;  the  next  five 
the  next  two  ;  the  next  again  two  ;  the  next  sir 
the  next  not  a  year  ;  the  next  two.  Every  one 
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these  died ;  not  one  "  recessit "  until  1265,  &o.  I 
read  the  'Annales'  long  ago,  but  I  have  not 
the  volume  to  refer  to.  The  only  entries  in  my 
note  (which,  by-the-by,  I  extracted  from  the 
'  Annales ')  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  site  of  Bermondsey  are,  under  1228, 
hospital  S.  Marise  de  Overeye  translated  to 
healthier  place  "  a  fundo  prioratus "  (?)  and  a 
notice  of  a  great  inundation  of  the  Thames  in  1294. 
I  should  still  like  some  further  elucidation  of  what 
is  to  me  a  problem  if  not  a  puzzle. 

THOMAS  WILLIAMS. 
Aston  Clinton. 

HOOPER  AND  PEPIN  (8th  S.  vii.  268,  332).— 
Mr.  Hooper,  whoever  he  was,  and  many  another 
may  well  have  been  descended  from  Pepin.  I  am 
familiar  enough  with  pedigrees  not  to  doubt  it. 
Hanging  on  the  wall  of  his  dining-room  a  neigh- 
bour of  mine  has  his  own  pedigree,  showing  his 
descent  from  seven  ancient  kings.  But  Mr. 
Hooper's  claim  must  have  been  well  known.  Who 
was  he ;  and  is  his  pedigree  in  print,  or  accessible 

W.  0.  B. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Churches  and  Monasteries  of  Egypt.    By  Abu  SSlih. 

Edited  by  B.  T.  A.  Evetts  and  A.  J.  Butler.    (Oxford, 

Clarendon  Press.) 

TOWARDS  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  one  Abu 
Su.\ih,  an  Armenian  by  nationality,  made  the  grand  tour 
of  the  churches  and  monasteries  which  abounded  in 
Egypt,  and  from  his  rough  notes  he  subsequently  wrote 
an  itinerHry  in  Arabic  in  which  he  incorporated  the 
results  of  his  discoveries  and  investigations.  His  work, 
however,  has  not  come  down  to  us  as  it  left  his  bands, 
but  only  in  a  condensed  form  as  recast  by  a  copyist  in 
the  year  1338.  The  colophon  with  wh  ch  the  treatise 
ends  says  :  ''  That  poor  slave  the  copyist  has  attempted 


quadruple  indexes   of   churches,   places,  persons,  and 
things. 

THE  May  number  of  the  Ex-Libris  Journal  repro- 
duces some  modern  plates  of  much  interest,  by  Miss 
Lister.  They  are  those  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Lister,  Miss  Hamel, 
and  Mr.  Septimus  Castle.  Mr.  F.  J.  Thairlwall  con- 
tributes an  excellent  article  on  'Stock  Patterns  in 
Book-plates,'  and  Mr.  Wright,  the  able  and  indefatigable 
editor,  gives  some  much-needed  hints  to  those  who  would 
convert  the  institution  into  a  mere  medium  of  barter 
and  exchange.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  new  instance  of 
turning  the  money-changers  out  of  the  temple.  The 
Ex-Libris  Society  is  nourishing  beyond  precedent  and 
almost  beyond  hope,  and  the  Journal  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  prosperous  of  periodicals. 

MR.  R.  WARWICK  BOHD,  in  the  Fortnightly,  deals 
with  the  subject  of  ' "  King  Arthur "  on  the  Stage.' 
Little  enough  is  there  before  the  production  of  Mr. 
Carr's  version,  just  withdrawn  from  the  Lyceum,  with 
which  to  deal.  What  is  said  about '  The  Misfortunes  of 
Arthur,'  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  Gentlemen 
of  Cray's  Inn,  will  be  new  to  rnoet  of  those  best  informed 
on  things  theatrical.  The  play  seems  better  than  we 
expected  to  find  it.  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  sends  a  judicious 
and  capable  notice  of 'Mr.  Peel  and  his  Predecessors' 
during  the  present  century  in  the  Speakership,  and  shows 
us  how  much  in  public  recognition  of  service  is  cus- 
tomary and  conventional.  The  fact  that  forms  of  leave- 
taking  are  such  in  no  way  detracts  from  their  pathos. 
Mr.  Hudson,  F.R.S.,  deals  with  'The  Common  Crow,' 
which  seems  to  run  parlous  risk  of  extinction.  Among 
game  preserves  it  is  useless  to  speak  a  word  in  favour  of 
tliis  plunderer ;  and  the  rook,  against  whom  a  milder  fiat 
goes  forth,  occasionally  pays  the  penalty  of  his  resem- 
blance to  his  more  rapacious  cousin.  A  critical  note,  by 
Mr.  Statham,  and  an  article  by  Mr.  Carter  on  '  Sophie 
Kovalevsky'  are  the  only  remaining  portions  of  the 
contents  which  can  be  treated  as  non-controversial. — 
'  A  May-Queen  Festival,'  by  the  Kev.  John  P.  Faun- 
thorpe,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  shows  the  attempts — 
successful  to  a  certain  extent — that  have  been  made  to 
revive  in  England  the  delightful  festivals  of  Maytide 
that  Puritanism  took  so  much  pains  to  suppress.  It  ia 
pleasant  to  find  Mr.  Buskin  taking  a  keen  interest  in 
the  movement,  and  writing  a  series  of  characteristically 


to  abbreviate  the  book  without  diminishing  from  the 
sense,  but  the  ta-k  has  been  too  great  for  him.  He  prays 
all  those  who  read  the  book  to  accept  the  excuse  from 
him  who  offers  it." 

In  the  account  of  his  pilgrimage  among  the  holy 
places  Abu  Satth  gives  many  minute  details  bearing  on 
the  topography  and  h»giology  of  the  Egyptian  churches. 
Those  who  are  inteiested  in  ecclesiastical  history  will 
find  here  m;u  y  furious  traditions  of  Coptic  Christianity, 
such  as  the  legends  which  gathered  round  the  memories 
of  Lazarus,  who,  it  seems,  became  eventually  Bishop  of 
Cyprus;  and  of  St.  Thomas,  whose  holy  hand  was  still 
active  in  depone  "t's  time  for  the  confutation  of  un- 
believers in  the  Resurrection.  No  fewer  than  forty-two 
churches  and  n  onagteries  were  dedicated  to  that  popular 
but  little -known  saint,  St.  George.  Mr.  Kvetts  hue 
furnished  the  text  with  an  apparatus  of  very  full  and 
extremely  erudite  notes,  abounding  in  Oriental  and  litur- 
gical learning,  and  here  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
secure  the  co-opeiation  of  one  who  is  a  specialist  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Coptic  Church,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Butler.  The  note  on  Hermes  Trismegistus  (p.  188)  may 
be  cited  as  a  go»d  specimen  of  his  work,  and  one  of 
interest  to  the  general  reader.  To  add  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  edition  an  admirable  map  is  supplied,  and 


delightful  letters,  which  are  reproduced.  Few  things  can 
make  a  much  stronger  appeal  to  the  readers  of '  N.  &  Q/ 
than  the  attempt  to  revive  some  of  the  village  festivals  of 
what  was  once  "  merry  England."  Mr.  Feasey  supplies 
an  important  and  erudite  article  on  '  The  Ancient  Eng- 
lish Office  of  the  Easter  Sepulchre.'  Mile.  Melegari 
gives  an  animated  account  of  '  A  Love  Episode  in 
Mazzini'a  Life.'  Ouida  answers  Mr.  Irving'a  lecture 
'  On  the  Art  of  Acting,'  and  disputes  many  of  its  pro- 
positions. She  would  have  no  actor  appear  in  '  Arthur,' 
1  Faust,'  or  even  in  '  Hamlet.'  She  disputes  the  advan- 
tage of  State  aid  in  England  to  acting,  and  shows  reasons 
why  the  actor  should  not  take  the  place  among  artist 
creators  which  Mr.  Irving  is  anxious  to  claim  for  him. 
The  real  Pucelle  of  Orleans  is  treated  of  by  Mrs.  South- 
wood  Hill,  and  'The  False  Pucelle,'  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang,  who  gives  a  striking  account  of  her  singular  im- 
posture. Mr.  Norman  Pearson's  paper  on  •  True  and 
False  Notions  of  Prayer'  might,  if  dealt  with,  beget 
matter  for  controversy.  Mr.  Spearman  gives  a  suggestive 
account  of  '  Women  in  French  Prisons,'  and  Prof.  A.  E. 
Wright  deals  with  'Colour  Shadows.'— In  the  New 
Review,  Mr.  G.  S.  Street  writes  on  '  The  Theatre  in 
London,'  and  deals  somewhat  trenchantly  with  dramatists 
and  actors  and  theatrical  reporters.  It  is  scarcely  to 
censure  indirectly  the  criticism  of  to-day  to  say  it 
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does  not,  like  that  of  a  century  or  less  ago,  compare 
different  actors.  In  the  days  of  Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt 
almost  every  month  saw  a  new  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  or 
Romeo.  Now  one  a  year  would  be  an  extravagant 
allowance.  When  one  sees  Mr.  Irving  in  '  Arthur '  or 
Mr.  Tree  in  '  John-a-Dreams,'  with  whom  are  they  to  be 
Compared?  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  writes  amusingly, 
if  somewhat  flippantly,  upon  '  A  Poet's  Corner,'  in  which 
lie  deals  with  our  younger  poets.  Mr.  Charles  Whibley 
•writes  very  readably  on  '  Thomas  Pureney :  Prison 
Ordinary,'  a  man  who,  he  says,  "had  emptied  more 
quarts,  had  delivered  more  harrowing  discourses,  and 
had  lived  more  familiarly  with  more  scoundrels  than  any 
devil-dodger  of  his  generation."  Mr.  A.  Clerk  deals  with 
'  The  Art  of  Justice,'  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens  is  more 
than  a  little  perplexing  in  his  '  Four  Cameos.' — Though 
relegated  to  a  hinder  place  in  the  Century,  Mr.  William 
M.  Sloane's  '  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte '  remains,  both 
as  regards  letterpress  and  illustrations,  the  most  stimu- 
lating portion  of  the  contents.  The  present  instalment 
depicts  the  battle  of  Rivoli  and  the  conquest  of  Mantua 
.and  Venice,  and  shows  the  curious  relations  of  Bonaparte 
with  the  Directory.  '  Beyond  the  Adriatic,'  which  may 
be  warmly  commended  to  those  in  search  of  new  scenes 
of  travel,  is  concluded  in  a  third  part.  '  The  Conquest 
of  Arid  America'  shows  how  the  remaining;  half  con- 
tinent west  of  the  one  hundreth  meridian  is  being,  or  to 
be,  subjugated  and  peopled.  '  The  Close  of  Lincoln's 
Oareer '  is  depicted  by  Mr.  Brooks.  The  account  ia 
deeply  interesting  of  the  proceedings  after  the  murder. 
A  portrait  of  Rubinstein  is  supplied. — Scribner's  gives 
a  long  and  amply  illustrated  account  of  'Golf,'  with 
views  of  many  American  links  and  club-houses.  Mr. 
Benjamin  Andrews,  the  President  of  Brown  University, 
gives  the  third  instalment  of  his  '  History  of  the  Last 
Quarter-Century  in  the  United  States.'  He  now  deals 
with  "  The  Downfall  of  the  Carpet- Bag  Regime."  A 
striking  reproduction  of  the  portrait  by  Stephen  Panne- 
maker,  the  wood  engraver,  of  himself  arrests  attention. 

•  French  Posters  [affiches']  and  Book-Covers '  reproduces 
many  quaint  designs  of  Willette  and  others.     These 
works  are  now  the  rage  in  Paris.    Mr.  Joseph  Wetzler 
holds  that  the  electric  motor  will  in  time  supersede  the 
steam  locomotive.     A  serial  story  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  the  first  she  has  yet  written,  begins  in  the  number. 
— A  capital  account  of  Admiral  Lord  Collingwood  appears 
in  Macmillan's,  in  which  also  is  seen  part  ii.  of  '  When 
we  were  Boys.'    The  account  in  thie  of  feathered  pets  is 
excellent.    '  The  Irresponsible  Novelist,'  by  an  Indolent 
Reviewer,  contains  some  censure  of  Dickens's  manner  of 
dealing  with    personages  then  living.     'A   Forgotten 
Virtue '  is  piety,  in  the  Roman  sense  of  the  word.    '  A 
Soldier's  Journal '  may  be  read  with  interest. — In  Temple 
Bar,  Fitzgerald's  correspondence  with  Fanny  Kemble  is 
•continued.     It  is  profoundly  interesting  and  terribly 
outspoken  and  indiscreet.    Some  of  its  statements  and 
expressions,  if  widely  read,  will  carry  dismay  into  certain 
fortresses  of  opinion.     What  is  said  about  Dickens  and 
Thackeray,  and  the  relative  value  of  their  descriptions, 
is  startling ;  but  in  this  case  living  people  are  not  hurt. 
'A  Heroine  of   France '  contains  a  very  stimulating 
account  of  the  counter-revolution  in  La  Vendee. — The 
Pall  Mall  Magazine,  among  the  few  articles  that  do  not 
consist  of  fiction,  gives  a  capital  account,  abundantly 
illustrated,  of  Littlecote,  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Malan.  Some 
doubt  is  cast  upon  Littlecote  being  the  scene  of  the 
•crowning  atrocity  of  Wild  Dayrell.    A  full  description  is 
given   of  the  '  Imperial  Family  of  Japan.'    Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  continues   his  striking  account  of  the   English 

*  Cavalry  in  the  Waterloo  Campaign.'   '  Hands  all  Round ' 
deals  with  palmistry  and  kindred  subjects. — Among  the 
contents  of  the  Cornhill  is  a  saddening  paper,  by  Mr. 


James  Payn,  on  'The  Backwater  of  Life."  A  deeply 
interesting  account  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  is  given  by 
a  participant  in  the  combat,  and  there  is  a  good  article 
on  '  St.  Nicholas  in  England,'  and  one  on  '  Moonlight/  by 
a  Son  of  the  Marshes. — Mr.  Schiitz  Wilson  writes,  in  the 
Gentleman's,  on  '  The  Playhouse  by  Daylight.'  The 
Rev.  Wray  W.  Hunt  deals  with  '  Fair  Rosamund  the 
First,'  the  Princess  of  the  Gepidse,  Queen  of  the  Lom- 
bards. By  most  she  will  be  heard  of  for  the  first  time. — 
Longman's  has  a  spirited '  Tale  of  the  Sea,'  told  in  verse  by 
G.  J.  Romanes ;  an  account  of  a  Finnish  ( fishing)  para- 
dise ;  a  characteristic  paper  of  Richard  Jefferies ;  further 
revelations  on '  The  Master  of  Balliol ';  and  some  pleasant 
gossip  by  Mr.  Lang. — The  English  Illustrated,  which 
appears  somewhat  late,  has  another  good  extract  from 
the  'Memoirs'  of  Sully,  an  account  of  'Stalking  the 
Hapolcerus  in  the  Selkirk,'  and  a  second  of  'Moun- 
taineering in  Westmoreland.'  The  illustrations  are 
admirable. — Belgravia  and  Household  Words—  the  latter 
edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Dickens— have  a  pleasing  variet 
of  contents. 


THE  new  magazine  of  Chapman  &  Hall,  of  which 
first  number  appears,  deserves  a  line  to  itself.    It  is  con- 
fined to  fiction,  a  class  of  literature  outside  our  province; 
but  the  contents  of  the  opening  number  are  of  t" 
newest  and  best. 
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PART  IX.  of  Messrs.  Cassell's  edition  of  Brewer'i 
Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable  carries  the  alphabet 
from  "  Logres  "  to  "  Motion."  Under  "  Moon  "  and 
"  Month  "  much  archaeological  information  is  conveyed, 
and  other  articles  on  subjects  such  as  "  St.  Medard  "  and 
Man  in  the  Moon  "  will  commend  to  our  readers  the 
latest  and  much  improved  edition  of  an  indispensable 
work. — Among  the  portraits  included  in  Cassell's  Univer- 
sal Portrait  Gallery  are  those  of  Prof.  Dowden,  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang,  Mr.  F.  Harrison,  Prof.  Norman  Lockyer, 
Prof.  Max  Miiller,  Mr.  Crockett,  and  Miss  Julia  Neilson. 
— Cassell's  Gazetteer,  Part  XX.,  ends  at  Frome,  and 
completes  vol.  ii.,  the  title-page  and  index  to  which  are 
given.  It  has  a  map  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. — Cassell's 
Saturday  Journal  issues  a  sixteen-page  pictorial  supple- 
ment, reproducing  pictures  by  well-known  artists  and 
other  designs. 
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We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  ne 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  ; 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  bt 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondent 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  quer 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  th 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  i 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  request 
;o  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate," 

W.  W.—  Unsuitable  to  our  columns. 
ERKATA  —  P.  332,  col.  2,  1.  10,  for  "  Bichmann  "  rea 
Beckmann  ;  p.  344,  col.  2,  1.  4,  for  "  Smith  "  read  Collier, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  ' 
ditor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  "  —  Advertisements  an 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher"  —  at  the  Office 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print  ;  ant 
,o  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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RICHARD  LOVELL  EDGEWORTH'S  'MEMOIRS.' 
The  talented  father  of  the  popular  authoress 
whose  works  have  once  more  deservedly  come  to 
the  front  has  inadvertently  given  an  entirely 
erroneous  account  in  his  '  Memoirs '  relative  to 
the  raising  of  a  well-known  Irish  regiment,  at  the 
Revolution,  by  his  grandfather  Francis  Edgeworth, 
alias  "  Protestant  Frank."  As  this  error  has  been 
revived  in  the  memoir  of  Richard  L.  Edgeworth  in 
the  'Dictionary  of  National  Biography'  and  in 
sundry  genealogical  works,  it  seems  worth  while 
to  tell  the  true  facts  of  the  case,  which  afford  an 
amusing  sample  of  the  way  colonels  of  regiments 
in  the  olden  times,  who  got  more  hard  knocks 
than  halfpence,  tried  to  filll  their  purses  by  sharp 
practices. 

On  p.  15  of  the  first  volume  of  the  above 
*  Memoirs'  the  author  tells  us  that  "his  grand- 
father (Protestant  Frank)  raised  a  regiment  for 
King  William,  which,  when  he  had  completed,  he 
gave  up  to  his  father,  Sir  John  Edgewortb,  who 
required  it  from  him."  Now  the  regiment  in 
question,  which  was  undoubtedly  commanded  by 
Sir  John  Edgeworth  for  a  short  seven  weeks,  was 
raised  neither  by  Francis  Edgeworth  nor  by  his 
father.  It  had  been  formed  out  of  the  independent 
companies  of  foot  in  Ireland  in  1684,  and  the  first 
colonel  was  Arthur,  Earl  of  Granard,  whose  com- 
mission bore  date  April  1,  1684.  The  regiment 


came  to  England  in  November,  1688,  under  the 
command  of  Arthur,  Lord  Forbes,  who  was  a 
brigadier  -  general  in  James  II. 's  army.  Lord 
Forbes  adhered  to  King  James,  and  so  did  Lord 
Brittas,  the  lieutenant-colonel,  who  was  a  Roman 
Catholic;  but  the  major  (Sir  John  Edgeworth) 
and  the  majority  of  the  officers  and  men,  who  were 
Protestants,  declared  for  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  task  of  recruiting  and  reforming  the  regiment 
devolved  on  Sir  John  Edgewortb,  the  senior 
officer,  whose  son  Francis  had  long  been  a  captain 
in  the  same  regiment  (Add.  MS.  9762).  Sir  John, 
or,  it  may  be,  Capt.  Francis  Edgeworth  (as  sug- 
gested in  the  'Memoirs'),  raised  the  required 
number  of  recruits,  and  put  the  regiment  into  an 
efficient  state.  For  their  services  in  this  matter 
William  III.  appointed  Sir  John  Edgeworth  to 
the  colonelcy,  and  Capt.  Francis  Edgeworth  to  the 
lieutenant-colonelcy  of  this  regiment.  The  former's 
commission  runs  as  follows  :  "  Sir  John  Edgewortb, 
Knt.,  to  be  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot  lately 
commanded  by  the  Lord  Forbes.  Dated  1  March, 
1688/9  "  (War  Office  Com.  Book,  1258).  We  are 
indebted  to  Capt.  Robert  Parker,  who  enlisted  in 
Sir  John  Edgeworth's  regiment  in  the  spring  of 
1689,  and  who  won  a  captain's  commission  in  the 
same  regiment  (now  the  Royal  Irish  Regiment) 
in  Maryborough's  wars,  for  the  following  anecdote : 

"  When  Lord  Forbes  threw  up  his  command,  the 
regiment  waa  given  to  Sir  John  Edgeworth;  but  he, 
being  in  too  much  haste  to  grow  rich,  had  bought  up  the 
old  cloaths  of  the  soldiers  that  had  been  disbanded  at 
Salisbury,  in  order  to  cloath  his  regiment ;  these  he  sent 
off  to  Chester,  where  the  regiment  was  quartered.  The 
matter,  however,  waa  not  so  secretly  arranged  but  that 
the  king  came  to  the  knowledge  of  it ;  upon  which  he 
sent  two  gentlemen  to  examine  the  cloathing,  and  they 
found  them  to  be  as  it  had  been  represented.  Where- 
upon Sir  John  was  broke,  as  he  well  deserved.  Several 
other  officers  also  shared  the  same  fate;  particularly  his 
two  sons,  one  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  the  other  a  cap- 
tain. The  regiment  was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Meath, 
and  Mr.  Newcomen  was  made  lieutenant-colonel." — 
Capt.  Robert  Parker's  '  Memoirs,'  p.  14. 

Returning  once  more  to  the  Edgeworth  'Me- 
moirs,' we  find  this  statement :  "  My  grand- 
father became  colonel  of  the  regiment  after  his 
father's  death  "  (p.  15).  This  is  erroneous.  Lieut.  - 
Colonel  Francis  Edgeworth,  in  consideration  of  his 
past  services  to  the  Crown  (for  which  services  he 
was  never  paid,  as  appears  from  a  memorandum 
of  an  intended  grant  from  the  Crown  among  the 
Edgeworth  family  papers),  was  given  a  major's 
commission  in  his  former  regiment,  Oct.  1,  1689 
(War  Office  Book,  1258) ;  was  transferred  as  major 
to  Col.  Sam.  Venner's  regiment  of  foot,  June  22, 
1692  ;  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  Sir  Richard 
Atkins's  regiment  of  foot,  April  23,  1694  ;  placed 
on  half  pay  in  1698,  but  brought  back  to  full  pay 
in  1706  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Earl  of  Inchi- 
quin's  regiment  of  foot.  CHARLES  D ALTON. 

32,  West  Cromwell  Road,  S,W. 
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CHURCH    REGISTERS. 

(See8«>S.  vi.  421;  vii.  16.) 

To  the  list  of  printed  parish  registers  which  has 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  I  can  add 
the  following  ;  but  having  regard  to  your  space,  I 
simply  record  the  fact  that  they  have  been  printed 
and  issued  either  for  sale,  by  subscription,  or 
privately  : — 

England. 

Berkshire.— Register  of  St.  Mary,  Reading,  1538-1812, 
2  vole. ;  also  churchwardens'  account,  1550-1662. 

Buckingham. — Catholic  registers  of  Weston  Under- 
wood. Marriages,  1710-40,  baptisms  1710-93,  burials 
1711-23. 

Parish  registers  of  Great  Hampden,  1557-1812. 
Cambridgeshire.  —  Marriage    register   of  St.    Mary, 
Whitlesea,  1662-72. 

Cheshire. — The  Nonconformist  register  of  baptisms, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  1644-1702,  1702-52,  compre- 
hending numerous  notices  of  Puritans  and  anti- Puritans 
in  Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  London,  with  list  of 
Popish  recusants  and  Quakers. 

Register  of  St.  Mary,  Stockport.  Baptisms,  marriages, 
burials,  1584-1620. 

Cornwall.— Register  of  Redruth,  1560-1716. 
Register  of  St.  Columb  Major,  1539-1780. 
Cumberland.— Parish  register  of  Dalston,  1570-1678. 
Durham. — Parish    register    of    Gainford.      Baptisms 
1569-1784,  marriages  1569-1761,  burials  1569-1784. 

Essex.— Register  of  Bobbingworth  and  sepulchral 
memorials,  2  vols.  Baptisms,  1559-1612  and  1655-1785, 
marriages  1559-1753,  burials  1558-1785. 

Registers  of  Lambourne.    Baptisms  1582-1709,  mar- 
riages 1584-1708,  burials  1584-1708. 
Registers  of  Stifford,  1568-1783. 
Registers  of  Ongar.     Baptisms  1558-1750,  marriages 
1560-1749,  burials  1558-1750. 
Registers  of  Stock,  1563-1700. 

Glamorgan. — Register  of  Llantrithyd.  Baptisms  1597- 
1810,  marriages  1571-1752,  burials  1571-1752. 

Gloucestershire. — Parish   register,  Kempsford,  1653- 
1700.    Marriage  register  of  King's  Stanley  1573-1835. 
In  course  of  publication  in  Gloucestershire  Noies  and 
Queries,  commenced  January,  1884. 
Registers  of  Marshfield,  1558-1793. 

Registers  of  Quedgley,  1558 . 

Hants.— Registers  de  1'Eglise  Wallonne  de  South- 
ampton, 1568-1721. 

Kent.— Registers  of  French  Church,  Dover. 
Registers,     St.    Dunstan's,    Canterbury.      Baptisms, 
marriages,  burials,  1559-1800. 

Registers  of  baptisms,  marriages,  burials,  within  the 
precinct  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Canterbury. 

Registers,  St.  Peter,  Canterbury.  Baptisms,  marriages, 
burials,  1560-1800. 

Registers  of  the  Walloon  or  Strangers'  Church,  Canter- 
bury. Baptisms  1581-1684. 

Registers  (numerous  extracts)  of  Aylesford.  Baptisms 
1656-1709,  marriages  1655-1733,  burials  1654-1723. 

Registers  of  St.  Paul  without  the  Walls,  Canterbury, 
1562-1800. 

Registers  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Canterbury,  1559- 
loOO. 

Registers  of  St.  Alphege,  Canterbury,  1558-1800. 
Registers  of  Deptford. 

Registers  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  1657-1837. 
Registers  of  St.  Giles,  Kingston,  i.  1558-1745,  ii.  1745- 
1812. 

Registers,  St.  Margaret's,  Lee,  1579-1754 
Marriage  Licences,  Canterbury,  1568-1618,  1619-60. 


Lancashire. — See  Cheshire, 

Registers  of  Rochdale,  1582-1616. 

Registeis  of  Oldham,  1558-1661. 

Registers  of  Leigh,  1558-1625. 

Registers  of  Colton,  1623 . 

Lincoln  (co.).— Register  of  Stubton,  1577-1628 

Register  of  Holbeach,  1606,  1615-40.  Strav  itema 
1560-1788. 

London.— See  Cheshire. 

Register  of  St  James,  Clerkenwell.  Bartisma  1WI- 
1754,  marriages  1551-1754,  burials  1551-1665 

Extracts  from  the  register  of  St.  Alphage,   London 

Registers  of  the  Private  Chapel  of  Somerset  House 
1714-76. 

Burials  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  1562-1648. 

Marriage  register,  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square  vol  i 
1725-87;  ii.  1788-1809. 

Baptisms  and  marriages,  St.  George's  Chapel,  May 
Fair. 

Registers  of  Parish  Church,  Kensington. 

Middlesex.— Registers  of  Staines,  1644-94. 

Norfolk.— Registers  of  the  Walloon  Church  of  Nc 
wich. 

Registers  of  Marsham,  1538-1836. 

Registers  of  North  Elmham. 

Registers  of  Bircham  Newton 

Northants.— Registers  of  Maxey. 

Nottingham  (co.).— Registers  of  Perlethorpe,  1528- 
1812. 

Registers  of  Edwinstow,  1634-1758. 

Perthshire.— Register  of  baptisms,  MnthiJl.  1697-1847 

Shropshire.— Registers  of  Broseley,  1570-1750. 

Somerset.— Registers  of  Wedmore.  Baptisms,  1561- 
1812,  marriages  1561-1840,  burials  1561-1860. 

Staffordshire. — Registers  of  Aldridge. 

Registers  of  St.  Matthew,  Walsall,  1570-1649. 

Suffolk.— Registers  of  Bramfield. 

Registers  of  Ickwortb,  1566-1890. 

Registers  of  Bardwell,  1538-1650. 

Registers  of  Brundisb.    Baptisms  1562-1785,  marriat 
1563-1751,  burials  1563-1785. 


Registers  of  Chillesford,  1740-1876. 
Registers  of  Culpho,  1721-1886. 


1538-1754, 

Registers  of  Kelsale.    Marriages  1535-1886,  baptis 
1538-1812,  burials  1538-1812. 

Registers  of  Pakenham,  1566-1766. 

Registers  of  Tannington.  Baptisms  1594-1881,  mar- 
riages 1594-1881,  burials  1594-1882. 

Registers  of  Thorington.  Baptisms  1539-1651,  mar- 
riages 1653-1714,  burials  1539-1660. 

Surrey. — Catholic  register  of  Woburn  Lodge  Chapel 
and  Weybridge.  Baptisms  1750-1855,  burials  1846-1874. 

Registers  of  Windlesham,  1677-1783. 

Sussex.— Index  to  the  registers  of  St.  Andrew's,  E 
burton,  1558-1663. 

Warwick  (co.).— Register  and  Churchwardens' Accoun 
of  Ryton-on-Dunsmore. 

Registers  of  Leek  Wooton,  1685-1742. 

Registers  of  Southam,  1539 . 

Westminster.— Baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials  at  tl 
Abbey  of  St.  Peter. 

Wiltshire.— Registers  of  Stourton,  1570-1800. 

Worcester  (co.).— Catholic  registers  of  the  city  o 
Worcester.  Baptisms  1685-1837,  burials  1774-1806,  mar 
riages  1801-28, 
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Bishop's  registers.  1301-3.    Worcester  Hist.  Society. 

Yorkshire. — See  Cheshire. 

Parish  register  of  St.  Chad,  Saddleworth,  1613-1800. 
Baptisms  and  burials  from  chapels  of  Heights,  Dobcross, 
and  Lydgate. 

Parish  registers  of  Kirkburton,  1541-1654. 

Registers  of  Halifax  Parish  Church,  1538-41. 

Registers  of  Calverley. 

Registers  of  Ingleby  Greenhow,  1539 . 

Registers  of  Holy  Trinity,  York,  1586 . 

Registers,  St.  Martin  cum  Gregory,  1539 . 

Scotland. 

Edinburgh.  —  Edinburgh  Marriage  Registers,  1595- 
1600,  now  publishing  in  Northern  Note*  and  Queries,  ix. 

Old  St.  Paul's  Registers,  1735-65.  Northern  Notes  and 
Queries,  v.  vi. 

Leitb. — Register,  St.  James,  1735. 

Haddington. — English  Episcopal  Church,  1762-95,  now 
being  published  in  Northern  Notes  and  Queries,  viii. 

Perth.  —  Registers,  1560-79.  Northern  Notes  and 
Queries,  ii,  iii.  iv. 

Shetland.— Episcopal  Church  Registers,  1734-45. 

Sterling. — Registers,  1585-95.  Northern  Notes  and 
Queries,  vi.  vii.  viii.  ix. 

Ireland. 

Dublin. — Registers  of  the  French  Conformed  Churches, 
1668 . 

Register  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas. 

Register  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary. 

Registers  Abroad. 

France.  —  Registers  of  the  Protestant  Church  at 
Guisnea,  1668-1685. 

Switzerland. — Baptisms,  marriage?,  and  burials  at  the 
Protestant  Church  at  Geneva,  1555-1560. 

la  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  "  allega- 
tions for  marriage  licences  "  hare  been  published  : 

Canterbury. — By  the  Vicar-General  of  the  Archbishop, 
1660-1694. 

From  the  Faculty  Office  of  the  Archbishop,  1543- 
1869. 

Lincoln. — An  abstract  from  the  allegation  books  pre 
served  in  the  registry  of  the  Bishop,  1598-1628. 

London.— By  the  Bishop  of  London,  1520-1828. 

Westminster.— By  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  1558-1699. 

Winchester.— By  the  Bishop,  1689-1837. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 


CHILDREN'S  SINGING  GAMES. 

(See  7th  S.  xii.  367,  492 ;  8th  s.  i.  210,  249.) 

I  saw  some  country  children  here  lately  pluyin, 

at  a  game  which   I  do   not   remember   to   hav 

noticed  before.     I  cannot  undertake  to  describe  it 

but  the  following  quaint  jingle  was  repeated  a 

intervals  by  a  girl  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader  o 

the   game.      I  wrote   down  the  lines  afterward 

carefully  from  her  dictation.     Are  they  known  i: 

other  parts  of  the  country  ? 

I  'm  going  down  the  garden  to  get  a  bit  of  yew, 
Mind  old  Jochabed  don't  tike  you, 
Especially  my  daughter  Monday.* 

The  same  young  lady  gave  me  the  followin 
ditties,  used  in   favourite  games  here.      Takin 


*  Or  Tuesday,  and  so  on  each  time  to  Sunday. 


own  the  lines,  as  I  have  done,  from  word  of 
mouth,  of  course  I  cannot  vouch  for  their  accuracy. 
!he  "  Oranges  and  lemons  "  rhyme  is  obviously  a 
orruption  of  the  old  nursery  rhyme — 

Oranges  and  lemon?, 

Say  the  bella  of  St.  Clement's. 
The  bells  of  Shoreditch"  has  been  amusingly 
metamorphosed  into  "  And  fall  in  a  ditch." 

This  game  seems  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  one 
remember  at  school,  which  I  think  we  called 
'French  and  English"    (qy.   the  old  game  of 
'Barley  Break"?). 

Oranges  and  lemons, 

The  bells  in  a  clemens,* 

I  owe  you  five  farthings, 

And  when  shall  I  pay  you? 

When  I  grow  rich, 

And  fall  in  a  ditch, 

And  surely  I  shall  pay  you. 

Here  comes  a  light 

To  light  you  to  bed ; 

Here  comes  a  chopf 

To  chop  off  your  head. 

Chop,  chop,  chop, 

Chop  off  the  last  man's  head. 

The  following  seems  to  be  an  echo  of  a  ditty, 
I  think  in  the  'Ingoldsby  Legends,'  unless  the 
'  Ingoldsby '  rhymes  are  not,  rather,  an  echo  of  it : 

A  farmer  had  a  dog, 

And  Bingo  was  his  name  0  : 

B— I— N— G— O, 

B— I-N— G-0, 

B— I— N— G— 0, 

And  Bingo  was  his  name  0. 

Col.   Guy   Mannering    had    a    little   dog    called 
"Bingo."     See  chap.  xxix. 

The  following  ditty  is  above  the  average  merit 
of  most  of  these  children's  rhymes.  The  line 
"Take  her  by  the  lily-white  hand"  is  almost  the 
same  with  a  line  in  'Katharine  Janfarie'  (the 
original  of  Sir  Walter's  '  Lochinvar ')  in  the  '  Min- 
strelsy of  the  Scottish  Border '— "  He  'a  ta'en  her 
by  the  milk-white  hand": — 

Rosy  apple,  lemon,  and  pear, 

Bunch  of  roses  she  shall  wear, 

Gold  and  silver  by  her  side, 

Choose  the  one  to  be  your  bride. 

Take  her  by  the  lily-white  hand, 

Lead  her  across  the  water, 

Give  her  kisses  one,  two,  three, 

Mrs.  [whoever  it  happens  to  be]  daughter. 

No  doubt  these  rhymes  become  much  corrupted 
as  they  are  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion of  children,  who  do  not  concern  themselves 
much  with  the  meaning  of  word?. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

Ropley,  Alresford,  Hants. 

For  the  description  of  the  following  game  and  the 
rhyme  sung  while  playing  it  I  am  indebted  to  Miss 
Jennings,  of  the  Belfast  Model  School.  I  had 

*  Certainly  meant  for  "  Say  the  bells  of  St.  Clement's." 
f  Qy.  chopper  3 
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seen  the  game  played  many  years  ago  near  Belfast, 
bat  feared  it  was  quite  forgotten,  and  that  it 
would  have  to  be  left  out  of  a  Belfast  collection 
made  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Gomme  for  her  work 
on  this  subject,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared 
about  a  year  ago. 

Here  we  're  set  upon  green  grass, 

Green  grass,  green  grass, 
Here  we  're  set  upon  green  grass 

As  green  as  any  flower. 

[Mary  Murphy's]  stole  away, 

Stole  away,  stole  away, 
[Mary  Murphy's]  stole  away 

And  lost  her  lily-white  flower. 

It's  well  seen  by  her  pale  face, 

Pale  face,  pale  face, 
It 's  well  seen  by  her  pale  face 

She  may  turn  her  face  to  the  wall. 

The  children  join  hands,  forming  a  ring,  and 
march  round  in  time  while  all  sing  the  rhyme, 
mentioning  by  name  one  of  their  number,  who  at 
the  last  line  changes  hands  and  turns  about  so 
that  she  faces  out  from  the  ring ;  then  another 
child  is  sung  about,  and  so  on  till  all  have  their 
faces  turned  to  the  outside  of  the  ring  and  the 
game  is  ended.  W.  H.  PATTERSON. 

Belfast  

THE  LATE  MR.  JAMES  ANDERSON. — I  was  sorry 
to  see  in  the  papers  a  short  time  ago  that  Mr. 
Anderson,  the  actor,  whom  I  had  occasionally  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  in  the  smoking-room  of  the 
Garrick  Club,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  prevailing 
epidemic.  No  paper  that  I  have  seen,  however, 
gives  any  account  of  his  career  before  his  appear- 
ance on  the  London  stage  in  1837,  nor  is  the  date 
of  his  birth  correctly  given.  Most  papers,  follow- 
ing one  another,  state  that  he  was  born  on  May  8, 
1809,  and  the  Athenaeum  says  he  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six.  I  have  found  among  my  theatrical 
miscellanea  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Anderson  to 
the  late  Mr.  George  Daniel,  of  Canonbury,  nnder 
date  Sept.  19  [*tc],  1840,  enclosing  some  particulars 
of  his  life  which  he  had  drawn  up  at  Mr.  Daniel's 
request.  He  says  in  his  letter  : — 

"  Had  you  written  me  at  any  other  time,  perhaps  I  could 
have  done  more  justice  to  the  brief  sketch,  but  I  have 
been  so  much  employed  on  my  character  in  Mr.  Knowles's 
new  play  for  to-night  that  I  scarcely  know  what  I  have 
written." 

I  am  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Daniel  made  any  use 
of  this  "Professional  History,"  as  the  writer 
termed  it,  but,  for  the  benefit  of  future  biographers, 
it  may  be  considered  worth  reproduction  in  the 
columns  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  It  will  be  observed  that 
Mr.  Anderson  was  only  in  his  eighty-fourth  year 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

"  James  Robertson  Anderson,  second  son  of  Mr.  John 
Anderson,  formerly  Principal  Clerk  in  a  large  mercantile 
House  in  Glasgow,  and  subsequently  (but  whether  from 
necessity  'or  choice  I  believe  is  not  quite  certain)  an 
Actor  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Theatres,  was 


born  in  Hutchinson's  Town,  Glasgow,  on  the  8th  of  May, 
1811.  At  a  very  early  age  he  evinced  a  strong  predilec- 
tion for  the  profession  his  Father  had  adopted,  and  like 
Gloster  began  to  'climb  by  times  without  remorse  or 
dread.'  Quitting  his  paternal  roof  at  Fourteen,  he  joined 
a  company  of  Strolling  Players  in  the  West  of  Scotland, 
where,  after  a  year's  probation,  and  tryinsr  his  strength 
in  a  variety  of  characters,  such  as  Young  Norval,  Selim, 
Frederick  in  'Lovers'  Vows,'  and  a  host  of  other  'Juve- 
niles,' he  received  an  offer  from  Mr.  William  Murray  of 
the  Edinburgh  Theatre  to  enact  '  general  utility '  at  a 
salary  of  Fifteen  Shillings  per  Week !  just  as  many 
shillings  as  he  then  had  years!  but  after  the  'mov- 
ing accidents  by  flood  and  field '  which  he  had  shared 
with  the  locomotive  company  of  Actors,  it  appeared  an 
ample  fortune  !  Under  the  care  and  tuition  of  this 
excellent  Manager  and  Actor,  Mr.  Anderson  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  professional  education  :  here  he 
remained  for  several  seasons.  But  having  caught  a 
spark  from  Shakspere's  Muse  of  fire,  he  burned  for  a 
more  enlightened  and  exalted  position  in  his  profession ; 
in  short  he  wanted  to  '  lead  the  business '  ai:d  not  the 
'  Supers.'  He  quitted  Edinburgh,  and  in  1829  we  find 
him  playing  the  '  Juvenile  Tragedy,'  &c.,  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Exeter;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  'leading 
business'  at  the  Derby  and  Nottingham  Theatres.  From 
Nottingham  he  was  engaged  by  Miss  Smithson  at  a 
handsome  salary  to  personate  the  Lovers  and  Juvenile 
Heroes  in  the  Company  which,  that  lady  was  then  rais- 
ing to  perform  English  plays  in  Paris.  But  from  the 
unpropitious  appearances  of  the  circumstance  attending 
the  speculation  declined  going  ;  and  accepted  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Theatre  Royal.  Newcastle,  where  he  made  a 
great  impression  on  the  Canriie  Folks  of  Newcastle  in 
Hamlet  and  Coriolanus.  In  1833  be  himself  became 
Manager  of  the  Leicester  Theatre,  and  afterwards  in 
1835  and  1837  of  Glo'ster  and  Cheltenham.  Here  we 
believe  he  first  saw  Mr.  Macready,  who,  being  engaged 
by  the  young  Manager  to  '  Star '  it  for  two  nights  at 
Cheltenham,  acted  with  him  in  'Virginius,'  &c.  'The 
Great  Tragedian,'  being  pleased  with  what  he  saw,  made 
him  an  offer  for  Covent  Garden,  he  having  just  then 
become  Lessee  of  that  Establi-hment :  the  offer  was 
accepted,  and  Mr.  Anderson  made  his  first  appearance 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  G»rden,  Sep.  30, 1837,  in 
Florizel  in  'The  Winter's  Tale.'  His  success  was  com- 
plete and  unparalleled  in  so  trifling  a  character,  both 
with  the  public  and  the  press  !  His  next  part  was 
Amintor  in  the  'Bridal,'  in  which  he  fully  sustained  and 
justified  the  favorable  opinion  of  the  Public :  then 
followed  Ulric  in  '  Werner,'  Jacopo  Foscari,  Sir  Valen- 
tine de  Grey,  and  a  long  list  of  Shaksperian  characters. 
His  last  original  character  was  Huon  in  the  play  of 
'Love.'  "J.  R.  ANDERSON." 

"  Sep.  18  [«c],  1840." 

I  have  altered  the  spelling  in  one  or  two  p] 
but  have  retained  the  inverted  commas  which  w 
characteristic  of  the  days  when  Mr.  Vin 
Crummies  was  a  leading  light  among  provinci 
managers.  The  sketch  was  presumably  written  on 
the  eve  of  the  production  of  Sheridan  Knowles's 
'John  of  Procida,'  in  which  Anderson  sustain< 
the  part  of  Fernando.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

Jaipur,  Rajputana. 

LONGFELLOW. — Appended  is  copy  of  an  auti 
graph  letter  of  the  poet  Longfellow  which  is  in  m 
possession.  As  it  contains  certain  particulars  < 
family  history  which  are  not  generally  known,  yo 
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may  deem   it    of  interest  to  your  readers.     The 
letter  runs  as  follows  : — 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  23, 1877. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your 
letter  and  the  essay  of  Mrs.  Elstrone  which  you  were 
kind  enough  to  send  me. 

In  the  main  it  is  correct;  hut  I  could  not  help  re- 
gretting that  the  writer  had  not  at  hand  Allibone's 
'  Dictionary  of  British  and  American  Authors,'  Phila- 
delphia, 1872. 

This  w»rk  contains  the  most  complete  account  of  me  and 
my  writings  that  I  have  seen;  in  fact  all  that  has  been  said 
for  and  against  me.  The  author  makes  but  one  mistake. 
He  says  my  ancestors  came  from  Hampshire,  England. 
He  should  have  said  Yorkshire. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  wae  first 
married  in  1831,  and  that  my  wife  died  in  Rotterdam  in 
1835. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  Mrs.  Elstrone's 
criticism  on  passages  of  the  '  Golden  Legend,'  and  of 
'The  Spanish  Student.'  In  neither  of  these  passages 
is  the  author  speaking  in  his  own  person,  but  in  the 
former  it  is  Lucifer,  and  in  the  latter  a  gay  young 
Spaniard.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  in  either  case 
I  endorse  the  speaker's  sentiments. 

I  return  the  MS.  with  many  thanks,  and  am 

Yours  yery  truly, 
HENRY  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

JOHN  PILKINGTON,  Lieut-Col. 
Sandown  Park,  near  Liverpool. 

LONGEVITY  AT  CHELSEA  HOSPITAL. — The  air 
of  this  locality  must  be  most  salubrious,  judging 
from  the  age  of  several  of  the  inmates,  past  and 
present.  In  the  burial-ground  attached  to  the 
hospital  (which  has  been  closed  forty  years)  are 
monuments  to  Sir  Thos.  Ogle,  Knight,  who  was 
appointed  first  Governor  of  the  Hospital,  on 
March  3,  1691.  He  died  on  Nov.  23,  1702,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four,  and  was  buried  in  the 
hospital  ground.  In  the  same  tomb  was  buried 
his  granddaughter,  Harriet  Ogle,  and  on  April  3, 
1749,  Ultricia  Ashley,  housekeeper  at  the  hospital, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  at  whose  charge  the  tomb 
was  erected.  William  Hixland,  who  was  married 
when  over  a  hundred  years  old,  died  on  Feb.  7, 
1732,  aged  112,  and  there  is  a  curious  inscription 
on  his  tomb. 

Capt.  Peter  Warbnrton  died  in  1739,  aged 
ninety-four.  General  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  D. 
Dundas,  K.B.,  who  was  appointed  governor  in 
June,  1804,  died  on  Feb.  18,  1820,  aged  eighty- 
four,  and  his  widow,  who  survived  him  for  twenty 
years,  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  The  Right 
Hon.  James  O'Hara,  Baron  of  Tyrawly  and  Kilmain, 
who  died  in  July,  1773,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-one,  was  buried  here  at  his  own  particular 
request. 

Capt.  Walter  Compton  died  here  on  May  22, 
1705,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  Major  Richard 
Bettes  worth  died  on  Dec.  24,  1745,  at  the  same 
patriarchal  age  of  eighty- eight.  Charles  Burney, 
organist  and  doctor  of  music,  died  on  April  12, 
1814,  aged  eighty-six.  Mary  Grant,  the  daughter 


of  Lewis  Grant,  thirty-nine  years'  adjutant,  was 
ninety-one  when  she  died,  which,  curiously  enough, 
is  the  same  age  at  which  her  illustrious  namesake, 
Sir  Patrick  Grant,  governor,  has  just  passed  away. 
Anne  Stuart,  widow  of  Capt.  Thos.  Stuart,  who 
was  adjutant  of  this  hospital  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years.  Mr. 
John  Carley,  sixpenny-man  at  the  hospital,  died  on 
July  13,  1777,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  and  Capt. 
Felix  Cann  passed  away  on  Feb.  28,  1786,  at  the 
same  age. 

Dr.  Messenger  Monsey  was  born  in  1693,  in  Nor- 
folk, and  succeeded  Dr.  Tessier  in  1742  as  physician 
to  the  hospital.  His  character  and  humour  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  of  Dean  Swift.  By 
his  will  be  directed  that  his  body  should  not  suffer 
any  funeral  ceremony,  bnt  undergo  dissection  ; 
after  which  "  the  remainder  of  his  carcase  may  be 
put  in  a  hole  or  rammed  into  a  box  with  holes 
and  thrown  into  the  Thames,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
surgeon. '  The  surgeon  who  dissected  the  body 
delivered  a  discourse  at  Guy's  Hospital  on  the 
dissection  to  a  numerous  audience.  Dr.  Monsey 
died  Dec.  26,  1788,  at  his  apartments  in  the 
hospital,  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety-five,  a  few 
hours  before  the  new  moon. 

Dr.  Moseley  (the  physician  who  succeeded  Dr. 
Monsey),  in  his  '  Treatise  on  Tropical  Diseases,' 
gives  some  very  curious  information  on  the  h,  flu 
ence  of  the  moon  in  the  termination  of  longevity 
of  twenty-four  deaths  of  men  between  the  ages  of 
eighty-five  and  onehundred  which  came  to  his  know- 
ledge. Thirteen  died  at  the  full  moon,  two  at  the 
first  quarter,  and  two  at  the  last  quarter.  Many 
of  these  events  happened  on  the  exact  day  of  the 
lunar  periods,  and  none  exceeded  forty-eight  hours 
from  them.  He  himself  died  in  September,  1819, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  and  was  buried  in  the 
ground  on  Sept.  30,  1819.  WALTER  LOVELL. 

Grove  Park,  Chiswick. 

KYME,  OF  LINCOLNSHIRE,  AND  ANN  ASKEW. — 
The  reference  to  the  baronial  family  of  Kyrae,  of 
Lincolnshire,  in  MB.  A.  HALL'S  note  on  'Royal 
Descendants'  (p.  285  ante)  reminded  me  of  that 
Master  Kyme  who  was  Ann  Askew's  husband. 
In  Bale's  '  Latter  Examination  of  Mistress  Anne 
Askewe '  ('  Select  Works  of  Bale,'  Parker  Society, 
1849,  p.  198),  she  says  she  was  asked  of  Master 
Kyme,  but  refused  to  open  the  matter  to  her  ex- 
aminer?, upon  which  Bale  says  : — 

"Concerning  Master  Kyrae.  this  should  seem  to  be 
the  matter.  Her  father,  Sir  William  Askewe,  Knight, 
and  his  father,  old  Master  Kyme,  were  sometime  of 
familiarity  and  neighbours  within  the  county  of  Lincoln- 
shire. Whereupon  the  said  Sir  William  covenanted  with 
him  for  lucre  to  have  his  eldest  daughter  married  with 
his  son  and  heir  (as,  in  an  ungodly  manner,  it  is  in  Eng- 
land much  used  among  noble  men) ;  and  as  it  was  her 
chance  to  die  afore  the  time  of  marriage,  to  save  the 
money,  he  constrained  this  to  supply  her  room ;  so  that,  in 
the  end,  she  was  compelled  against  her  will,  or  free  con- 
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sent,  to  marry  with  him.  >Tot withstanding,  the  mar- 
riage once  pa^t,  she  demeaned  herself  like  a  Christian 
wife,  and  had  by  him  (as  I  am  informed)  two  children. 
In  process  of  time,  by  oft  reading  the  sacred  bible,  she 
fell  clearly  from  all  old  superstitions  of  papistry  to  a 
perfect  belief  in  Jesus  Christ :  whereby  she  so  offended  the 
priests  (as  is  to  he  seen  after),  that  he,  at  their  suggestion, 
violently  drove  her  out  of  his  house.  Whereupon  she 
thought  herself  free  from  that  uncomely  kind  of  coacted 
marriage,  by  this  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii. :  '  If  a 
faithful  woman  have  an  unbelieving  husband,  which  will 
not  tarry  with  her,  she  may  leave  him.  For  a  brother  or 
sister  is  not  in  subjection  to  such ';  specially  where  as 
the  marriage  afore  is  unlawful.  Upon  this  occasion 
(I  hear  say)  she  sought  of  the  law  H  divorcement  from 
him,  namely,  and  above  all,  because  he  so  cruelly  drove 
her  out  of  his  house  in  despite  of  Christ's  verity.  She 
could  not  think  him  worthy  of  her  marriage,  which  eo 
spitefully  hated  God,  the  chief  author  of  marriage.  Of 
this  matter  waa  she  first  examined  (I  think)  at  his 
labour  and  suit." 

So  far  Bishop  Bale  ;  but  it  is  not  clear  why  the 
martyred  woman  was  not  called  Mistress  Kyme. 
Kyme,  in  the  fen  district  of  Lincolnshire,  seems  to 
have  been  a  desolate  locality,  to  judge  r»y  some 
doggerel  verses  by  Antiquarian  Hall,  or  Fen  Bill 
Hall,  who  was  born  at  Willow  Booth,  a  small 
island  in  the  parish  of  South  Kymo,  in  1748.  He 
thus  describes  his  birthplace : — 

Kyme  God  knows, 
Where  no  corn  grows, 
Nothing  but  a  little  hay, 
And  the  water  comes 
And  takes  it  all  away,  &c. 

It  seems  to  be  usual  to  add  "  God  knows  "  after 
the  name  of  any  isolated  or  dreary  village;  the 
people  around  the  old  village  of  Amberley,  in 
Sussex,  with  its  ruined  castle,  always  call  it  "Am- 
berley God  knows."  JAMKS  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

J.  P.  COLLIER'S  FORGED  BALLADS  ON  '  THE 
TEMPEST  '  AND  '  OTHELLO.' — As  Dr.  H.  H.  Fur- 
ness,  in  his  grand  Variorum  edition  of  '  The  Tem- 
pest,' 1892,  reprints,  on  pp.  315-19,  Collier's  forged 
ballad  of  '  The  Inchanted  Island,'  with  the  old 
hypocritical  talk  about  its  being  "  about  the  period 
of  the  Protectorate,"  &c.;  and  as  Mr.  T.  Duff 
Barnett  winds  up  his  introduction  to  the  play, 
p.  20  (Bell  &  Sons,  1893),  with  one  of  the  forged 
ballad  verses  in  its  sham  old  spelling — which  the 
editor  of  the  charming  "  Temple  Shakspere  "  also 
quotes — without  any  note  of  its  spuriousnes?,  I 
think  it  well  to  call  the  attention  of  innocent 
Shakspere  students  to  the  fact  that  this  '  Tempest ' 
ballad  was  Collier's  manufacture.  That  it  is  not 
old  any  student  of  old  ballads  knows  on  reading  it. 
It  is  contained  in  a  MS.  that  the  British  Museum 
bought,  and  which  is  thus  described  in  the  '  Cata- 
logue of  Additions  to  the  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  1882-1887,'  issued  in  1889  :— 

"32,380.    1.  '  Eikon  Basilike.' 2.  Ballads,  thirty  in 

number,  some  being  genuine  and  some  spurious.  Their 
titles  are  given  by  J.  P.  Collier  in  his  '  New  Particulars 


regarding  the  Works  of  Shakespeare,'  1836  ;  two  of  them, 
viz., '  The  Tragedie  of  Othello  the  Moore  '  (f.  Ill  b),  and 
'The  Inchanted  Island'  (f.  82 b),  being  descriptive  of 
the  same  tales  as  Shakspeare's  '  Othello'  and  '  Tempest.' 
Both  have  been  printed  by  J.  P.  Collier,  the  first  in  his 
'  New  Particulars,'  &c.,  p.  49,  and  the  secon  1  in  his 
'  Further  Particulars  regarding  Shakespeare  and  his 
Works,'  1839,  p.  56  ;  and  both  of  them,  together  with  a 
third  entitled  '  The  Atheists  Tragedie  '  (four  stanzas  of 
which  were  printed  in  '  New  Particulars,'  p.  47),  have 
been  denounced  as  forgeries  (see  th<?  Academy,  vol.  ix., 
1876,  p.  313 ;  xxvii.,  1885,  p.  170). 

"  The  ballads  are,  for  the  most  part,  written,  re- 
versing the  book,  on  the  verso  sides  of  the  leaves  which 
were  left  blank  by  the  transcriber  of  the  '  Eikon  Basilike.' 
The  writing  is  by  a  modern  hand  imitating  one  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  is  of  the  same  cast,  and  un- 
doubtedly by  the  same  hand,  as  various  fabricated  docu- 
ments and  entries,  professing  to  be  of  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  connected  with  the  history  of  Shakspeare  and  the 
English  stage,  which  have  been  interpolated  among  the 
MSS.  at  Bridgewater  House  and  Dulwich  College  (see 
facsimiles  in  '  A  Complete  View  of  the  Shakspere  Con- 
troversy,' by  C.  M.  Ingleby,  LL.D.,  1861)." 

So  few  Shakspere  folk  are  likely  to  look  into 
this  Catalogue  of  the  Additional  MSS.,  Charters, 
&c.,  that  '  N.  &  Q.'  will  do  good  service  by  warn- 
ing students  not  to  mistake  these  '  Tempest '  and 
'Othello'  ballads  for  genuine  ones.  Generally 
speaking,  no  document  or  statement  of  J.  P 
Collier's  should  be  trusted  till  it  has  been  teste' 
by  a  competent  authority.  F.  J.  FCTRNIVALL. 

DRTDEN  AND  GREEK. — We  are  told  that  Shake- 
speare knew  little  Latin  and  less  Greek.  But 
Dryden,  who  was  an  alumnus  of  Westminster  and 
Cambridge,  must  have  had  some  knowledge  of 
both  ;  and  one  who  undertook  to  translate  portions 
of  Theocritus  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  a 
good  Greek  scholar.  It  is,  therefore,  strange  to 
find  the  following  couplet  in  the  'Religio  Laici' 
(11.  42,  43),  the  error  in  which,  however  obvious, 
has  not  hitherto,  I  believe,  been  pointed  out : — 

The  Deist  thinks  he  stands  on  firmer  ground, 
Cries  ivniKci  1  the  mighty  secret 's  found. 

It  is  evident  that  the  measure  requires  a  short  e  in  the 
second  syllable  of  evpyKo.,  so  that  the  error  cannot 
be  a  mere  slip  in  writing  ;  and  it  is  as  above  in  all 
the  editions  I  have  seen,  including  the  earliest  of 
1682.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

STREET  EFFIGIES  OF  THE  VIRGIN. — Outsic 
Italy,  one  used  to  see  the  niched  Madonna  me 
at  Malta.  In  and  about  the  Hue  Haute,  at 
Brussels,  one  may  count  half  a  dozen  of  them  still. 
In  Paris — unknown,  I  take  it,  to  the  practical 
Baedeker — there  now  exist  but  two,  the  which  I 
lately  pilgrimaged  to  see.  One  is  on  the  fagade  of 
an  unpretentious  little  house  in  the  Rue  de  1'Uni- 
versite1,  No.  123.  The  niche  is  painted  blue,  and1 
spangled  with  golden  stars.  The  little  figure  wear 
the  classical-conventional  blue  mantle  and  whit 
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robe.  It  is  crowned  with  a  tinsel  crown,  as  is  th 
figure  of  the  Child  in  its  arm?.  Above  it  is  thi 
inscription  :  "  De  la  Mere  de  Dieu  Contemple  ic 
1'image.  Anete-toi,  passant,  Et  rends-lui  ton 


The  other  effigy,  of  a  similar  character,  has 
more  historical  interest.     It  stands  in  the  wall  o 
No.  20,  Rue  de  Baby  lone,  almost  hidden  by  th 
multifarious  secular  advertisements  plastered   al 
round  it.     This  Madonna — "Notre  Dame  de  la 
Paix " — is  supposed  to  date  from  the  Peace  o 
Waterloo,  and  to  have  been  a  votive  offering  of  a 
partisan  of  the  restored  dynasty.     It  is  somewha 
profusely  inscribed  about.     There  is  a  quatrain,  a 
prayer,  and  an  invocation.     The  quatrain  is  naivi 
enough : — 

L'original  de  cette  image 
Est  un  chef-d'oeuvre  si  parfait 
Que  le  Tout-Puissant  qui  1'a  fait 
S'eet  renferu.e  dans  son  outrage. 

The  prayer  is  one  for  peace.     The  invocation  is  o 
the  customary  kind.  W.  F.  WALLER. 

"  MAMZBR." — This  is  a  classical  Hebrew  word, 
found  in  Deut.  xxiii.  2,  3,  and  signifies  "  bastard.' 
It  is  applied  to  two  individuals  prominent  in 
early  English  history,  William  the  Conqueror  and 
William  Longespee.  The  former  has  been  dealt 
with  in  earlier  issues  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  Longespee  is 
termed  "mamzer  "in  Ey  ton's  'Itinerary  of  Hen.  II.,' 
p.  180,  and  a  notice  of  him  under  this  sobriquet 
is  entered  in  the  preface  of  the  same  work  (vii  and 
yiii).  It  is  curious  how  the  Hebrew  term  came 
into  use.  M.  D.  DAVIS. 


Qvttntt. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


NAME  OF  BOOK  WANTED. — Some  years  ago  I 
copied  out  an  account  of  the  family  of  Ailly  from 
a  French  work  in  the  British  Museum,  but  failed 
to  note  the  name  of  it  at  the  time,  and  now, 
although  I  have  spent  some  weeks  there  trying  to 
find  it,  I  cannot  do  so.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
assist  me  1  The  account  I  speak  of  commenced 
with  Robert  I.,  Seigneur  d'Ailly,  1660,  and  then 
passed  on  to  Robert  II.,  Seigneur  d'Ailly,  de 
Boubers,  de  Fontaine  sur  Somme,  &c.,  1260,  and 
is  the  only  one  I  have  found  which  treats  fully  of 
the  younger  sons  and  the  daughters  of  that  branch 
of  the  family  which  bore  the  title  of  Vidame 
d' Amiens.  It  also  gave  the  Varennes  and  Arenes 
branches.  The  account  I  refer  to  is  not  the  one 
found  in  any  of  the  following  works  :  'Nobiliaire 
de  Ponthieu  et  de  Vimeu,'  by  the  Marquis  de 
Belleval,  Amiens,  1861-4;  '  Picquigny  and  its 
Seigneurs,'  F.  J.  Darsey,  Abbeville,  1860;  or 


'  Recueil  des  Maisons  Nobles  d'Aoiiens,'  Le 
Morliere,  Amiens,  1630.  I  thought  it  was  in  the 
1  Dictionnaire  de  la  Noblesse,'  Paris,  1876,  of 
Chesnaye  de  Bois  ;  but,  strangely  enough,  he  only 
gives  the  Ailly s  de  la  Maire.  If  any  of  your 
readers  can  help  me  to  trace  this  book  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged,  as  I  am  much  inconvenienced  by 
the  want  of  it.  RUVIGNT. 

PRINCE'S  PLAIN.— A  certain  portion  of  Bromley 
Common,  Kent,  enclosed  about  1822,  was  known 
as  Princes'  Plain.     What  was  the  origin  of  this 
name  r(    An  old  inhabitant  told  me  that  it  was 
because  races  patronized  by  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  father  of  George  III,,  had  been  held  there  ; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  confirmation 
of  this.     The  name  is  not  mentioned  in  Hasted. 
PHILIP  NORMAN. 
45,  Evelyn  Gardens,  South  Kensington. 

THOMSON  :  VINCENT.  — Can  any  correspondent 
give  the  relationship  between  the  Rev.  William 
Thomson,  rector  of  Cosgrove,  North  Hants,  and 
the  family  of  Vincent?  Rev.  William  Thomson 
was  a  son  of  Leonard  Thomson,  of  Stoney  Strat- 
ford, Bucks,  Gent.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford-, 
matriculated  1708,  rector  of  Cosgrove  1729,  and 
there  buried  April  2,  1752.  The  Rev.  William 
Thomson,  in  his  will  proved  P.C.C.,  April  7,  1752, 
names  his  wife,  Jane,  his  near  relation,  Giles 
Vincent,  of  the  City  of  London,  his  godson, 
William  Vincent  (afterwards,  1802  to  1815,  Dean 
of  Westminster),  and  Mary,  wife  of  John  Conant, 
of  Hastingleigh,  Kent,  and  refers  to  some  pro- 
perty at  Cosgrove  and  at  Longhton,  Bucks.  It 
appears  that  in  the  Cosgrove  register  of  burial  the 
name  is  spelt  Thompson. 

REGINALD  STEWART  BODBINGTON. 
15,  Markham  Square,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

CATHERINE    DA    COSTA. — I    shall    be  greatly 

obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  can  give  me  some 

nformation  regarding  a  miniature  painter  of  the 

name  of  Catherine  da  Costa.     I  have  a  miniature 

painted  by  her  of  St.  Catherine,  dated  1714 ;  and 

,s  it  is  not  the  ordinary  method  of  miniature 

'aiming,  but  is  painted  in  opaque  water  colours, 

should  be  glad  to  know  if  there  are  any  other 

pecimens  of  that  style,  or  if  it  is  rare  and  valuable. 

EMILY  FREEMAN  LUMSDEN. 

JOHN  BOURCHIER,  Provost  of  Wingham  Col- 
ege,  1463-9,  and  Master  of  Eastbridge  Hospital, 
Cant.,  1467-9.  He  died  Nov.  6,  1469.  Where 
was  he  buried ;  and  what  relation  was  he  to  the 
rchbishop  of  the  same  name  ?  I  should  be  glad 
f  any  particulars.  ARTHUR  HUSSET. 

Wingham,  near  Dover. 

COURTHORPE  CLAYTON,  EQUERRY  TO  GEORGE 
I. — I  wish  to  know  his  wife's  surname,  the  names 
f  his  children,  and  the  places  of  his  residence  and 
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'interment.  I  shall  be  glad,  also,  of  information 
respecting  the  families  of  the  following :  James 
Clayton,  of  Chichester,  who  married  Ann  Parker, 
co-tenant  of  Amberley  Castle  prior  to  1750; 
James  Clayton,  master  of  the  stud  at  Hampton 
Court,  1747-61  (was  he  related  to  Courthorpe 
Clayton?) ;  James  Clay  ton, of  Sunbury,  who  married 
in  1774  one  of  the  Penn  family  (did  he  leave  any 
children  ?) ;  James  Clayton,  who  died  at  Clapton, 
1770 ;  Mrs.  Clayton,  widow  of  Col.  Clayton,  died 
1786  ;  James  Clayton,  of  Cavendish  Square,  died 
Jan.  1,  1790 ;  and  Kobert  James  Clayton,  of  the 
Navy  Office,  born  about  1753,  died  1829.  Any 
information,  or  suggestions  where  information  can 
be  obtained,  will  be  welcome.  ARGONAUT. 

ENGRAVINGS. — A  friend  of  mine  possesses  two 
engravings  in  stipple,  and  I  am  anxious  to  find  out 
the  name  of  the  engraver,  and  also  of  the  artist 
from  whose  pictures  they  are  taken.  They  are 
oval,  measuring  eight  inches  by  seven  and  a  half 
inches.  The  margins  have  most  unfortunately 
been  cut  off.  In  one,  a  boy  with  long  hair  is  seated 
under  a  tree  playing  with  a  dog  ;  he  has  put  his 
own  hat  (a  large  black  one  with  a  buckle  at  one 
side)  on  the  dog's  head,  and  is  making  him  sit  up 
before  him  ;  the  boy  holds  a  thick  stick  over  the 
dog's  shoulder,  like  a  musket.  In  the  other  en- 
graving, a  girl  is  sitting  on  a  log  of  wood  resting  her 
back  against  what  appears  to  be  part  of  a  classical 
wall.  She  holds  a  cat  on  her  knee,  and  she  has 
dressed  it  in  a  cap  or  hood,  and  is  tying  on  it 
some  kind  of  a  garment  that  looks  like  a  shawl. 
I  shall  be  glad  of  any  information  as  to  these  en- 
gravings? FLORENCE  PEACOCK. 

Dunstan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST'S  TONGUE. — In  the  most 
interesting  'Libre  des  Miracles,'  &c.,  printed  by 
Sampso  Arbus,  at  Perpinya,  in  1590,  on  pp.  100 
and  102  of  the  first  part,  we  are  informed,  on  the 
authority  of  'lansenins  in  concordiam  Euangelicam,' 
c.  56,  that  when  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  bebeaded, 
Herodias  made  such  mockery  and  scorn  of  the 
victim  that  she  began  pricking  and  piercing  the 
most  sacred  tongue  with  a  sewing-needle.  What 
authority  had  Jansenius  for  making  this  state- 
ment ?  In  a  novena  in  Basque  in  honour  of  this 
saint,  which  was  published  at  Tolosa  in  1892,  it 
is  eaid  that  the  tongue  was  pierced  by  a  hair-pin 
or  comb.  In  the  first  part  of  this  old  Catalan  book 
the  pagination  is  falsely  numbered  from  110  to  the 
end.  It  contains  274,  not  merely  264  pages. 

PALAMEDKS. 

Miss  WILKINS'S  BOOKS.— Will  some  American 
correspondent  kindly  tell  me  whether  Miss  Mary 
Wilkins,  whose  delightful  New  England  stories 
are  now  so  well  known,  has  published  any  books 
besides  those  enumerated  below?  I  have  Miss 
Wilkins'a  '  Far  Away  Melody  and  other  Stories  '; 


'Humble  Romance,  and  other  Stories';  'Giles 
Covey,  a  Play,'  in  Harper's  dainty  "  Black  and 
White"  series  ;  'Jane  Field';  'Pembroke';  and 
'  Young  Lucretia,  and  other  Stories ';  and  I  know  of 
her  '  Pot  of  Gold,  and  other  Stories '  and  '  A  New 
England  Nun,  and  other  Stories.'  Any  additions 
to  the  list  will  be  welcome.  Miss  Agnes  Repplier, 
in  her  latest  volume  of  essays,  called  '  In  the  Dozy 
Hours,'  says : — 

"  Miss  Wilking  wanders  far  from  her  true  gods,  and 
from  the  sources  of  her  genuine  inspiration,  to  write  a 
handful  of  labored  sketches — pen  pictures,  perhaps, 
albeit  a  trifle  etiff  in  execution— which  she  calls  pastels." 

What  is  the  title  of  the  book  here  alluded  to  ? 
G.  L.  APPERSON. 
Morton  Hall  Road,  Wimbledon. 


• 

L 
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WILLIAM  CROWNE,  the  Rouge  Dragon  Pu 
suivant  of  the  Heralds'  College  from  1638  to  1661 
was  under  the  Commonwealth  elected  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  borough  of  Bridgnorth  in  Parliament 
from  the  year  1654  to  1656,  being  the  only  member 
returned,  although  the  borough  was  entitled  to 
return  two  representatives.  Can  any  contributors 
to  '  N.  &  Q.'  give  me  information  as  to  William 
Crowne's  parentage,  state  from  what  county  he 
came,  and  supply  particulars  as  to  his  career  ? 

HOBKRT  SMITH. 

TREPANNING. — In  Izaak  Walton's  '  Life  of  Mr. 
Richard  Hooker,'  it  is  said  : — 

"  His  was  a  slander  parallel  to  that  of  chaste  Susannah's 
by  the  wicked  Elders  ;  or  that  against  St.  Atlianaeius,  as 
it  is  recorded  in  bis  life  (for  that  holy  man  had  heretical 
enemies);  a  slander  which  this  age  calls  trepanning." 

Do  any  of  Walton's  contemporaries  use  the  word 
in  his  sense  ?  JAMBS  C.  PARKER. 

Rookley,  Bournemouth. 

A.P.,   CONVERT  TO  ROME:,  1687.— In   'Some 

Dialogues with  Reflections  upon  a  book  called 

"  Pax  Vobis," '  1687,  pp.  35, 44,  it  is  stated  that  "  a 
certain  man  of  authority  in  a  certain  university, 
publickly  owns  himself  in  all  companies  to  have 
been  converted  "  to  Romanism  by  '  Pax  Vobis,' 
and  he  is  referred  to  as  "an  A. P.  in  an  Uni- 
versity." Who  was  he  ;  and  who  were  the  writers 
of  '  Pax  Vobis '  and  the  '  Reflections '  ? 

W.  C.  B. 

S'  Pax  Vobig;  or,  Gospel  and  Liberty  against  Ancient 
Modern  Papists,'  is  bv  8.  J.  Brown,  a  preacher  of  the 
Word.    See  also  pout,  p.  391.] 

ST.  PANCRAS  PARISH. — In  a  note  to  the  preface 
of  Mr.  S.  Wiswould's  posthumous  '  Account  of 
the  Charitable  Foundations,  Bequests,  and  Gifts 
of  Pious  and  Charitable  Benefactors  to  the  Parish 
of  St.  Pancras,'  1883,  it  is  stated  that  the  writer 
had  for  many  years  employed  his  leisure  hours  in 
collecting  materials  for  "  An  Historical  and  Topo- 
graphical Account  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Pancras, 
otherwise  Kentish  Town,  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex." Is  it  known  what  became  of  these  collections 
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after  the  death  of  Mr.  Wiswonld,  which  occurre 
in  1863,  while  his  work  on  the  charities  of  th 
parish  was  passing  through  the  press  ?  Th 
manner  in  which  that  work  was  undertaken  woul 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  projected  book  woul 
hare  proved  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  topo 
graphical  literature.  The  large  and  itnportan 
parish  of  St.  Pancras — like  those  with  which  it  wa 
connected  for  Parliamentary  purposes  under  th 
first  Reform  Act,  St.  Marylebone  and  Paddington — 
is  unfortunate  in  never  having  yet  found  an  ade 
quate  historian.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

THE  ANDREW  WILLAW  BEQUEST. — In  the  yea 
1700  there  died  one  Andrew  Willaw,  who  be 
queathed  all  his  "  houfes  and  ground  in  Garlan 
Alley  to  clothe  12  poor  men  and  12  poor  women  o 
the  Parish  on  the  first  of  January  yearly  for  ever,' 
and  any  surplus  to  be  divided  amongst  them  "  par 
And  part  alike."  This  bequest  should  be  wort) 
something  by  this  time.  Is  it  still  observed,  am 
where?  HILDA  GAMLIN. 

Camden  Lawn,  Birkenhead. 

THORNTON. — John  Thornton,  a  notable  merchan 
of  Hull,  was  M.P.  for  that  borough  1555,  1563 
1571,  and  1585,  What  was  his  descent ;  whom 
did  his  sisters  marry  ?  He  was  probably  son  o: 
Christopher  Thornton  and  Margaret  his  wife.  His 
own  wife's  name  was  Joan.  She  had  issue  two 
sons  (Christopher,  John)  and  four  daughters,  a! 
living  in  1580.  SIGMA  TAU. 

Hobart,  Tasmania. 

"EHYTHMETICAL." — In  Mrs.  Browning's  'Letters 
to  B.  H.  Home,'  vol.  ii.  p.  9,  these  remarks  occur 
in  an  estimate  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor  as  a  dramatist: 

"  Consider !  a  dramatic  poet  without  passion !  what 
•does  tantamount  to?  A  contemplative  poet  without  a 
heaven  of  ideality  above  hia  head !  what  shall  we  call 
ifiatt  A  rhythmetical  writer  who  denies  the  distinct 
element  of  poetry ! " 

"Bhythmetical"  sounds  well,  and  may  have 
been  intended  to  indicate  something  different  from 
rhythmical.  Is  the  form  otherwise  known  ;  or  is 
it,  in  accordance  with  a  tantalizing  tendency,  one 
of  Mrs.  Browning's  own  invention  1  She  would 
seem  to  have  written  it,  as  it  passed  both  Home 
himself  and  Townshend  Mayer,  the  editor  of  the 
'Letters.'  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 

JAMES  GREGOR  GRANT. — I  found  the  other  day, 
while  looking  at  the  contents  of  an  old  book-case, 
two  volumes  of  poems  by  James  Gregor  Grant, 
entitled  'Madonna  Pia  and  other  Poems.'  The 
book  was  inscribed,  at  some  length,  to  Words- 
worth, with  his  permission,  as  explained  in  the 
dedication,  and  on  the  title-page  of  the  first  volume 
I  found  the  author's  autograph,  dated  ' '  Bishop 
Wearmouth,  June  23rd,  1854."  As  I  should  have 
supposed  from  the  contents,  I  have  failed  to  make 


out  anything  concerning  the  author  from  the  few 
books  of  reference  at  my  disposal,  and  should  be 
obliged  if  any  of  the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  could 
give  me  information  as  regards  the  man  or  his 
writings.  The  book  is  published  by  Smith,  Elder 
&  Co.,  1848.  PELICANUS. 

SEYMOUR  FAMILY.— In  Wraxall  Church,  Somer- 
set, is  an  inscription  to  "George  Penrose  Seymour, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  of  Belmont,  in  that  parish."  He 
died  July  26,  1827,  aged  sixty-one.  Can  any  one 
tell  me  who  his  father  was  ?  George  Penrose 
Seymour  married  Louisa,  daughter  of  John  Cam, 
Esq.,  of  Claverham,  Somerset.  He  was  descended, 
I  believe,  from  Henry  Seymour,  second  son  of  Sir 
John  Seymour,  of  Wolf  Hall,  the  father  of  the 
Protector.  I  believe  the  family  resided  at  one 
time  at  Bitton,  and  afterwards  at  Frampton  Cot- 
terell,  Gloucestershire.  Any  information  about 
the  Seymour  family  will  be  of  value. 

M.  C.  OWEN. 
1,  Mount  Street,  Manchester.      ,     . 


PATRON  SAINTS  OF  CHURCHES. 

(8th  S.  vii.  328.)  .  , 

With  reference  to  the  frequency  of  the  dedica- 
tions in  honour  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  mentioned 
by  MR.  HOOPER,  it  may  be  noted  that,  until  the 
fifth  century,  there  was  no  feast  proper  to  any  of 
the  Apostles,  except  these  two  on  June  29,  which 
is  still  their  festival.  The  Greek  Church  com- 
memorates all  the  Apostles  on  June  30.  Later 
particular  feasts  were  fixed,  as,  e.  g.,  SS.  Philip  and 
James,  May  1,  after  the  translation  of  their  relic--, 
at  Borne  in  the  sixth  century ;  and  St.  Andrew, 
whose  feast  was  appointed  for  Nov.  30  by  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.,  in  1295. 

Again,  in  mass  and  office  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
are  always  coupled  together.     Thus,  on  any  feast 
of  St.  Peter  the  collect  of  St.  Paul  always  follows 
mmediately  the  collect  of  the  day,  and  on  a  feast 
of  St.  Paul  (e.g.,  Jan.  25)  the  prayer  of  St.  Peter 
s  recited  immediately  after  that  of  St.  Paul.  More- 
ver,   in  the  "Suffrages  of  the  Saints,"  said,  or 
ung,  at   Lands  and  Vespers  on  minor  feasts  or 
weekdays,  there  is  a  commemoration  of  the  prince 
>f  the  Apostles  and  of  the  teacher  of  the  Gentiles. 
jovely  and  pleasant  in  life,  in  death  they  are  not 
ivided.  GEORGE  ANGUS. 

St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

In  '  The  Calendar  of  the  Prayer  Book,'  pub- 
ished  by  Parker  (1870),  MR.  HOOPER  may  be 
ble  to  pick  out  a  number  of  the  ancient  dedica- 
ions  existing  in  England  at  that  time.  I 
ave  just  looked  the  volume  through,  and  its  con- 
ents  on  this  subject  may  be  summarized  as  follows. 
S.  Hugh,  Silvester,  Cyprian,  Bichard,  Ambrose, 
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Britiup,  Fabrian,  Agnes,  and  Matthias  have  each 
a  single  church  dedicated  to  their  respective  honour. 
There  is  also  one  to  SS.  Fabrian  and  Sebastian 
con jnnctly,  and  one  to  SS.  Agnes  and  Anne.  One 
only  of  our  mediaeval  churches  is  dedicated  to  the 
Invention  of  the  Cross.  SS.  Boniface,  Lambert, 
Simon  and  Jude  (together),  Cicilia,  and  Lucy  have 
two  each.  SS.  Alphege,  Hilary,  Agatha,  and 
BlasiuB,  three  each.  There  is  also  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  last-mentioned  saint  in  conjunction 
with  the  Blessed  Virgin.  St.  Vincent  and  Holy 
Innocents  have  four.  SS.  Etheldreda,  James  and 
Philip  (together),  and  King  Charles  the  Martyr 
have  six  respectively.  SS.  Barnabas,  and  Mary 
and  Nicholas  (conjunctly),  seven.  SS.  Alban  and 
David,  nine  apiece.  The  latter  with  St.  Mary  one 
more.  St.  Philip,  twelve.  He  also  shares  honours 
with  St.  James  in  five  distinct  instances,  and  once 
with  All  Saints.  St.  Mark  comes  next;  he  has 
thirteen.  St.  Faith  has  sixteen  ;  one  more  in  con- 
junction with  All  Saints,  and  another  with  the 
Holy  Cross.  St.  Dnnstan  has  eighteen.  St.  Luke 
nineteen,  and  yet  another  with  All  Saints.  St.  Ed- 
ward has  twenty-one.  St.  Anne  twenty-three,  and 
one  other  with  Agnes.  St.  Gregory  twenty-five,  and 
one  more  with  the  Virgin  Mary.  St.  Augustine 
has  twenty-nine.  St.  Matthew,  thirty.  St.  Chad, 
thirty-one.  St.  John  Baptist,  thirty -nine.  St. 
Stephen  has  forty-one;  and  St.  Denis  is  thus 
honoured  forty-three  times.  St.  Clement  has  forty- 
seven,  and  one  more  in  conjunction  with  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  St.  Thomas  has  exactly  fifty,  and  St. 
Swithun  fifty-one.  There  is  also  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  joint  honour  of  SS.  Swithun  and 
Nicholas.  There  were  (in  1870)  seventy -two 
churches  in  England  dedicated  to  St.  Paul's  sole 
honour,  but  some  of  these,  we  read,  are  modern. 

We  now  come  to  the  more  popular  dedications. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  six  to  the  Holy  Cross, 
as  well  as  some  others  to  the  same  with  joint  de- 
dications. St.  Giles  has  the  respectable  number 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  to  his  charitable 
memory,  and  one  more  with  St.  Martin.  SS. 
Bartholomew,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  St.  Leonard 
have  each  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  last-men- 
tioned has  another  in  conjunction  with  St.  John, 
and  yet  another  with  St.  Mary.  St.  Bartholomew 
has  also  one  with  St.  Guthlac.  St.  Martin  has 
one  hundred  and  sixty.  At  two  other  churches  his 
name  is  coupled  with  St.  Gregory,  and  with  St. 
Giles  in  two  more.  He  also  shares  a  dedication 
with  St.  John.  Our  own  patron  saint,  St.  George, 
has  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  sole  dedications. 
Further  he  takes  honours  with  St.  Mary  in  two 
instances,  as  well  as  with  St.  Laurence  and  St. 
Edmund  respectively.  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  have 
two  hundred  and  thirty  dedicated  to  their  joint 
honour.  St.  Margaret  cornea  next  with  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight;  with  the  Blessed  Virgin 
in  three  more,  with  Stephen  once,  with  John  once, 


and  also  once  with  All  Saints.  St.  Laurence  has 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  shares  two  other  dedi- 
cations, with  St.  Mary  and  All  Saints  respectively. 
St.  John  has  over  two  hundred  and  fifty.  St. 
James  has  three  hundred  and  fifty.  St.  Nicholas 
has  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  named  to  bis 
sole  honour,  seven  more  in  the  joint  names  of  S3. 
Mary  and  Nicholas,  and  one  in  the  names  of  SS. 
Nicholas  and  Swithun.  St.  Andrew  has  nearly 
six  hundred,  and  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels 
about  the  same  number.  St.  Peter  has  upwards 
of  eight  hundred  and  thirty,  and  in  conjunction 
with  other  saints  (not  inclusive  of  St.  Paul)  ten 
more.  There  are  1,152  of  our  old  churches  dedi- 
cated to  All  Saints,  twenty-four  to  SS.  Mary  and 
All  Saints,  and  eleven  to  other  dedications  in  con- 
junction with  All  Saints. 

Of  course,  the  dedications  in  honour  of  St.  Mary 
in  England  very  far  exceed  those  of  any  other 
saint,  the  reason  for  which,  as  Parker,  in  'The 
Calendar  of  the  Prayer  Book,'  aptly  remarks,  "  is 
so  obvious  as  to  call  for  no  comment.  About 
2,120  churches  are  named  in  her  sole  honour,  and 
102  in  connexion  with  other  saints.  This  means 
rather  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  dedications  in  this  country." 

HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

Some  of  the  information  wanted  will  be  found 
in  '  The  Calendar  of  the  Anglican  Church,'  Oxford, 
Parker,  1851.  All  Saints  is  said  there  to  be  one 
of  the  most  popular  dedications  in  England,  not 
occurring  in  Cornwall,  however. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 


BAKBAROSSA  (8th  S.  vii.  367).— Why  "mythical 
adventures"  ?  The  real  adventures  of  Frederic  I. 
were  of  enough  interest  to  make  it  needless  to  run 
to  myth.  See  the  bibliography  of  Frederic  I., 
Emperor  of  Germany,  in  '  La  Biographic  Univer- 
selle.'  But  may  I  protest  against  the  heading 
given  to  the  query  ?  Frederic  Barbarossa  should 
hardly  be  styled  "  Barbarossa,"  when  we  remember 
how  great  a  man  was  the  King  of  Algiers,  univer- 
sally known  as  "  Barbarossa  "  in  the  days  when 
he  made  head,  at  one  time  successfully,  against 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  He  took  Marseille,  he 
invested  Toulon,  he  besieged  Nice,  he  conquered 
at  one  time  Arabia  and  at  another  Trebizond,  and 
he  commanded  at  one  moment  the  united  fleets  of 
Francis  I.  of  France  and  of  Solyman  the  Great. 
A  moat  interesting  account  of  his  exploits  is  to  be 
found  in  Paradin's  '  Histoire  de  Notre  Temps.' 

D. 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  (8th  S.  vii.  148,  290).— 
This  subject  has  already  been  discussed  in  the 
pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
to  add  to  what  has  already  been  said.  The  phra 
was  not  coined  by  either  Macaulay  or  Carlyle 
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It  has  been  attributed  to  Burke,  but  no  one  so  far 
has  been  able  to  put  his  finger  upon  the  particular 
speech  or  writing  in  which  it  first  appeared.  I 
have  in  my  possession  a  file  of  the  News  for  1826, 
a  then  well-known  Sunday  newspaper,  and  in  an 
article  published  in  the  issue  for  Aug.  20  of  that 
year  appears  the  following  sentence  :  "The  Press 
may  be  called  in  England  a  Fourth  Estate  of  the 
Realm."  That  was  full  two  years  before  Macau- 
lay's  essay  on  '  Hallam's  Constitutional  History,' 
in  which  the  gallery  is  designated  "a  Fourth 
Estate  of  the  Realm,"  appeared. 

ALEXANDER  PATERSON. 
Barnsley. 

HIGHAM  FAMILY  (8th  S.  vii.  288,  356).— The 
family  inquired  for  is  evidently  that  of  Heigham, 
the  present  head  of  which  is  Major  Clement  Henry 
John  Heigham,  of  Hunston,  Suffolk,  and  of 
Ipswich,  Chief  Constable  of  Suffolk.  For  genea- 
logy, see  "  Heigbam  of  Hnnston "  in  Burke's 
'  Landed  Gentry,'  also  Manning's  '  Lives  of  the 
Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons. ' 

J.  H.  J. 

Ipswich. 

Allow  me  to  add  that  MR.  J.  R.  NEVE  will  also 
find  a  large  mass  of  genealogical  notes  (tabular 
pedigrees,  wills,  extracts  from  parish  registers,  &c.) 
on  the  Suffolk  Heighams  in  '  Hervey's  Visitation 
of  Suffolke,  1561,  with  Additions,'  edited  by  Dr. 
J.  J.  Howard,  vol.  ii.  pp.  210-324.  Vol.  i.  was 
published  at  Lowes  toft  in  1866. 

CHARLES  S.  PARTRIDGE. 

Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

CHARLES  TURNER,  ENGRAVER  (8th  S.  vii.  347). 
— Richard  Earlorn  and  Charles  Turner  engraved 
in  mezzotinto,  from  original  pictures,  miniatures, 
&c.,  '  Portraits  of  Characters  illustrious  in  British 
History  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  to  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  James  the 
Second,'  4to.,  London,  1810-15  ;  also,  with  the 
assistance  of  R.  Dunkarton,  '  Fifteen  Splendid 
Portraits  of  Royal  Personages,'  engraved  in 
mezzotinto,  folio,  London,  1816,  both  of  which 
works  may  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

EVERARD   HOME   CoLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

WEARING  THE  HAT  IN  THE  KING'S  PRESENCE 
(8th  S.  vii.  148,  338).— It  is  a  tradition  in  my 
family  that  an  ancestor  named  Buckingham  had 
this  privilege  granted  him  by  one  of  our  monarchs. 
Can  any  one  state  whether  there  is  any  foundation 
for  this?  GEO.  S.  FRY. 

Walthamstow. 

"To   STEW   IN   HIS   OWN   JDICB"   (8th  S.  vi.  269, 

318,  411). — Bismarck's  expression  that  the  Ger- 
mans intended  to  leave  the  Parisians  to  "  seethe 


in  their  own  milk  "  seems  to  be  a  perverted  citation 
of  Exodus  xxiii.  19.  Sr.  SWITHIN. 

"  ORISONS,"  THE  USE  or  THE  WORD  (8th  S.  vi. 
428,  495  ;  vii.  152,  372).— The  dispute  as  to  what 
the  word  means  gives  me  the  chance  to  repeat  an 
unanswered  query.  Has  any  one  access  to  a  copy 
of  'Wentworth's  Orisons,'  in  its  time  a  famous 
Puritan  devotional  work  ?  D. 

DR.  WARMSTREY,  DEAN  OF  WORCESTER  (8th 
S.  vii.  347). — Thomas  Warmstrey  appears  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Worcester,  and  to  have  been  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  He  was  appointed  Rector  of 
Whitchurcb,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  in  1635, 
Lecturer  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  in  1657, 
and  Canon  of  Gloucester  in  July,  1660.  On  the 
death  of  John  Oliver,  President  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  he  became  Dean  of  Worcester, 
where  he  was  installed  on  Nov.  27,  1661.  He 
obtained  the  vicarage  of  Bromsgrove,  in  Wor- 
cestershire, in  1662,  and  dying  on  Oct.  30,  1665, 
was  buried  in  Worcester  Cathedral.  ('Alumni 
Oxonienses,'  early  series,  vol.  iv.,  1673,  and  Le 
Neve's  '  Fasti  Ecclesise  Anglic.,'  1854,  vol.  L 
p.  449,  vol.  iii.  p.  72.)  For  further  information 
see  Wood's  '  Athense  Oxonienses  '  (Bliss),  vol.  iii. 
pp.  713,  714,  (1713-14).  G.  F.  R.  B. 

Thomas  Warmstrey,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  Glou- 
cester 1660,  Dean  of  Worcester  1661,  died  Oct.  30r 
1665,  and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral  church ; 
author  of  '  Pax  Vobis  '*  and  other  publications,  for 
which  see  Allibone.  Supposed  to  have  been  father 
of  Miss  Warmstrey,  a  "maid  of  honour"  of 
Charles  II.'s  court,  see  '  N.  &  Q.,'  l§t  S.  viii.  461 
et  seq.  Miss  Warmstrey  is  also  mentioned  in  Lord 
Braybrooke's  '  Pepys,'i.  382,  ed.  Bohn.  As  usual, 
the  name  is  very  variously  spelt — as  here  given,. 
Warmestry,  Warmistre,  and  even  Warminster. 
C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

"  MUM  "  (7th  S.  xi.  238  ;  8th  S.  vii.  315).— Th& 
following  notices  may  be  of  interest : — 

"  A  new  liquor  gratified,  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign, 
the  lovers  of  novelty.  This  was  a  strong  beer,  intro- 
duced to  the  public  from  Brunswick,  called  mum.  So- 
great  was  the  rage  for  this  intoxicating  liquor,  that  ten 
persons  sold  it  at  Lyine  without  a  license,  and  were  made 
the  subject  of  a  presentment.  The  word  was  derived 
from  the  German  mumeln,  to  mumble,  or  from  mum,  the 
sign  of  silence  ;  that  is,  either  drink  that  will  make  a  cat 
speak  or  drink  that  will  take  away  the  power  of  speech." 
— Roberts's  '  Social  Life  of  the  People  of  the  Southern 
Counties,"  pp.  434  5. 

"  To  make  a  vessell  of  sixty-three  gallons,  we  are 
instructed  that,  the  water  must  be  first  boiled  to  the 
consumption  of  a  third  part,  then  let  it  be  brewed 
according  to  art  with  seven  bushels  of  wheat-malt,  one 
bushel  of  oat-malt,  and  one  bushel  of  ground  beans. 
When  the  mixture  begins  to  work,  the  following  ingre- 
dients are  to  be  added :  three  pounds  of  the  inner  rind 
of  fir;  one  pound  each  of  the  tops  of  the  fir  and  the 


[*  See  ante,  p.  388.] 
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birch;  three  handfuls  of  C»rdanus  Benedictus,  dried; 
two  handfuls  of  flowers  of  Rosa  soils;  of  burnet,  betony, 
majoram,  avens,  pennyroyal,  flowers  of  elder,  and  wild 
thyme,  one  handful  and  a  half  each ;  three  ounces  of 
bruised  seeds  of  cardamum ;  and  one  ounce  of  bruised 
bayberries.  Subsequently  ten  new-laid  eggs,  not  cracked 
or  broken,  are  to  be  put  into  the  Log-head,  which  is 
then  to  be  stopped  close,  and  not  tapped  for  two  years, 
a  sea  vo}  age  greatly  improving  the  drink." — Bickerdyke's 
'Curiotities  of  Ale  and  Beer,'  p.  173. 

The  date  of    this   recipe  is    1682.      Another 

derivation  is  from  Christopher  Mummer,  the  first 
maker  thereof.  AYEAHR. 

HORSKSHOE  MONUMENTS  (8"1  S.  vii.  109,  175, 
297). — There  is  an  example  of  the  use  of  three 
horseshoes  in  the  arms  granted  to  the  family  of 
Bruteton  or  Brutton. 

Thomas  Bruteton  descended  from  an  old  family 
of  yeomanry,  successive,  but  not,  it  appears,  here- 
ditary occupiers  of  divers  manors,  or  portions  of 
manors  h.  Id  in  fief,  or  variable  tenements  of  divers 
lords,  or  esquires,  holders  of  the  same  lands  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  occupied  in  the  quality  of  yeomen, 
in  or  about  the  year  1500,  certain  small  parcels  of 
lands  at  a  term,  paying  rent,  and  traded  in  corn, 
cattle,  and  divers  productions  of  his  then  land. 
He  had   two    sons,    Charles  and   William,  both 
arrived  at  age  of  maturity,  who  assisted  their  father 
and  lived  with  him.     In  the  words  of  the  record  : 
"  About  this  time,  the  two  sacred  and  Royal  Princes 
Arthur  and  Henry  sons  of  the  High  and  Mighty  Sove- 
reign Lord   the  King   [Henry   VII.]   were  sojourning 
under  special  care  and  tutelage  in  the  County  of  Devon 
and  as  was  the  cu-toin  for  the  promotion  of  health  and 
pleasure,  the  before  mentioned  most  Royal  Princes  were 
riding  mounted  on  Royal  horses  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  said   tenement  of    the  said  Thomas    Bruteton 
attended  by  several  great  and  mighty  nobles  when  the 
Prince's  horse  which  was  foremost  suddenly  and  with 
exceeding  malice  and  fury  occasioned  by  the  intervention 
of  some  opposing  terrifying  object,  started  aside  and  to 
the  imminent  danger  of  the  Prince  could  not  be  held  by 
the  reins  and  being  actuated  by  excessive  rage  would  not 
endure  the  government  of  such  young  and  tender  hands; 
whereat  several  and  many  noble  persons  of  good  and 
high  estate  much  fearing  for  the  safety  of  their  young 
Prince  came  with  exceeding  swiftness  to  the  spot  and 
with  them  the  other  Prince  his  brother.     But   when 
they  all  perceived  the  dreadful  rage  and  fury  of  the 
horse,  not  being  able  for  the  great  danger  of  their  own 
bones  to  approach  nearer,  devoutly  betook  themselves  10 
prayer  and  the  young  Prince  still  being  on  the  animal 
went  very  near  to  death.      Charles   Bruteton  son  of 
Thomas  Bruteton  was  employing    himself  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  Father  on  some  ploughed  grounds  near 
the  spot,  and  drawn  by  the  noise  and  confusion  on  be- 
holding the  Prince's  plight  and  extreme  danger,  like  a 
good  and  most  loyal  and  hearty  subject  did  to  his  per- 
sonal and  great  peril  advance  without  fear  and  taking 
the  furious  horse  by  the  bridle,  held  it  until  some  other 
persons  could  assist  the  Royal  rider  to  dismount  and  did 
thereby  effectually  save  the  life  of  the  said  Prince,  who 
therefore  most  graciously  and  gracefully  did  upon  the 
spot  return  abundant  thanks  to  the  said  Charles  Brute- 
ton  giving  at  the  same  time  many  hopes  of  reward  when 
the  King  rhould  have  been  made  known  the  particulars  of 
the  action  ;  and  it  further  appears  that  in  the  couise  of 


ime  the  King  was  told  of  the  escape  from  danger  of  the 
Prince  his  son.  The  King  was  then  in  London  and 
on  hearing  the  above  news  was  pleased  to  grant  in  re- 
compence  to  the  said  Charles  Bruteton  for  his  Arms 
[after  his  most  royal  condescending  thanks)  Two  chev- 
rons upon  a  shield  half  azure  and  half  gules,  whereunto 
were  added  three  Horee  Shoes  in  commemoration  of  the 
above  mentioned  most  worthy  action.  Whereunto  was 
afterwards  added  a  grant  of  300  acres  of  good  arable 
Land  of  the  King's  free  gift  all  to  be  possessed  by  the 
said  Charles  Bruteton  and  his  legitimate  heirs." 

They  used  the  crest  of  a  horse's  head  with  a 
royal  crown.  The  scene  of  the  adventure  was  at 
South  Tawton,  and  the  arms  as  described  are  em- 
blazoned in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Guildhall  at 
Exeter,  commemorative  of  the  late  Charles  Brutton, 
Esq.,  Mayor  in  1845  ;  they  are  still  worn  by 
descendants,  and  quartered  by  various  connexions 
of  the  family.  F.  BROOKSBANK  GARNETT. 

4,  Argyll  Road,  Kensington. 

ARCHDIOCESE  (8th  S.  vii.  208,  238,  296).— See 
4  Ceremonial  of  the  Altar  ;  a  Guide  to  Low  Mass 
according  to  the  Ancient  Customs  of  the  Church 
of  England,'  p.  74  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.), 
where  the  priests  of  the  "  Archdiocese  of  Lyons  " 
are  spoken  of.  The  book  aims  at  correctness. 

HENRY  ISHAM  LONQDBN. 

Shangton  Rectory,  Leicester. 

LUTHER'S  GDP  (8th  S.  vii.  128,  216).—  Perhaps 
I  may  be  more  systematic  and  practical  than  some 
people,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  at  once  wrote 
to  the  learned  savant  (Prof.  Leasing),  and  within 
three  days  received  his  reply,  in  English.  Here 

it  is : — 

General-Verwallung  Der  Kb'niglichen  Museen 

Kunstgewerbe  Museum, 
Berlin,  S.W.,  Prinz  Albrecht  Strasse  7. 
J.  No.  399.  18,  iii.  1895. 

DEAR  SIR,— The  reproduction  of  the  Luther  cup  you 
have  seen  cannot  have  been  exact.  On  the  top  there  is 
no  human  figure  at  all,  but  there  is  a  twisted  branch  or 
twig,  which  supports  a  fruit,  a  pomegranate.  The  cup 
was  not  made  especially  for  Luther,  but  it  was  the  work 
of  an  Augsburg  goldsmith,  which  must  have  been  in  store 
at  Wittenberg.  Luther's  marriage  was  a  surprise,  and 
there  was  no  time  for  working  a  cup.  The  University  was 
obliged  to  choose  a  piece  in  store  and  put  on  the  inscription. 
It  was  given  only  a  fortnight  after  the  publication  of  the 
marriage.  A  very  good  electrotype  reproduction,  exactly 
like  the  original,  is  made  by  our  order  by  Vollgold  &  Son. 
Berlin  Com'andantenstr,  and  is  on  sale  by  them. 

Yours  truly 

F.  LESSING. 

Tt  seems  clear,  now,  that  the  so-called  replica  of 
Luther's  cup,  exhibited  as  such  at  the  Church 
Congress  at  Exeter,  is  nought  but  a  delusion  and 
a  snare.  The  cup  shown  at  Exeter  is  inscribed 
"  AD:ML  1524,"  a  year  before  Luther's  marriage. 
This  inscription  occurs  on  the  cover,  and  not  on 
the  foot  plate  as  recorded  by  the  learned  professor. 
Whilst  writing  these  lines  my  worthy  rector  (the 
Rev.  S.  W.  E.  Bird,  M.A.)  has  looked  in,  and 
suggests,  with  much  apparent  reason,  that  it  is  a 
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whole  Iamb  that  is  on  the  dish,  and  not  a  human 
form  at  all.  This  is  highly  probable ;  for 
know  it  is  recorded  that  the  eating  of  the  Pass 
over  by  onr  Lord  and  His  disciples  took  place 
prior  to  the  Last  Sapper.  HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

P.S. — The  casting  is  so  indistinct  and  crud 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  make  oat  more  than  eleven 
disciples  in  the  group  ;  but  on  minute  inspection 
the  head  of  the  missing  twelfth  man  can  be  traced 

TOADS  (8th  S.  vii.  328).— The  toad  which  MR. 
BADDKLKY  found  among  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's 
summer  palace  is  probably  the  variable  toad 
{Bufo  viridit),  which  is  common  in  the  south  ol 
Europe,  but  ib  is  not  venomous  at  any  time.  All 
toads  are  perfectly  harmless ;  they  have  no  venom. 
Toads  of  every  species  are  toothless  ;  their  jaws 
are  simply  bony  arches  covered  with  mucous  mem- 
brane :  they  swallow  their  food  whole.  Poor  toads 
are  subjected  to  cruel  and  senseless  persecution, 
and  are  the  objects  of  many  strange  superstitions. 
They  are  the  gardeners'  best  friend,  destroying 
immense  quantities  of  slugs,  earwigs,  &c.  Toads 
have  considerable  intelligence,  and  can  be  tamed 
and  become  personally  attached. 

S.  JAMBS  A.  SALTER,  F.K.S. 

Basingfield,  Basingatoke. 

" COIGN  OF  VANTAGE"  (8th  S.  vii.  227,  315).— 
"  Ooign "  (of  vantage)  is  only  the  ignorant  variant 
of  "  Quoin  of  vantage,"  and  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  printing.  Quoins  in  architecture  are 
those  pieces  of  ashlar  which,  in  rubble  or  flint  work, 
bind  the  angles,  especially  of  towers,  of  buildings. 
See  Parker's  '  Glossary,'  under  "  Quoin."  Vertical 
angular  projections  from  walls,  such  as  would 
affcH  foothold  for  lookers  out,  were  known  as 
quoins.  F.  G.  S. 

I  should  say  R.  R.  never  had  to  face  two  or 
three  ruffians  at  once  in  his  life,  or  he  would  know 
what  "  vantage "  there  was  in  being  in  a  corner. 
"  Vantage,  advantage  "  (Littleton's  ' Diet.,'  1703). 

W.  G.  F.  P. 

Abington  Pigotts,  Royston. 

YEOMAN  (8th  S.  vi.  104,  178,  235,  291,  490  ; 
vii.  96). — I  do  not  know  what  authority  there  may 
be  for  MR.  C.  P.  BALE'S  assertion  that  yeoman 
originally  signified  a  yewman,  from  bearing  the  bow 
in  battle  ;  but  certainly  the  word  is  not  usually  so 
derived,  and  in  Chaucer  the  yeman  is  regarded 
more  or  less  as  a  servant.  In  the  Prologue  it  is 
said  of  the  knight : — 

A  Yeman  hadde  he,  and  servaunts  namo, 
At  that  tyme,  for  him  liste  ryde  so. 

Skeat's  '  Chaucer,'  vol.  iv.,  1894,  A.  101, 102. 
Prof.  Skeat  quotes  Tyrwhitt : — 
"  As  a  title  of  service  yeoman  denoted  a  servant  of 

the  next  degree  above  a  garson  or  groom The  title  of 

yeoman  was  given  in  a  secondary  sense  to  people  of 


middle  rank  not  in  service.    The  appropriation  of  the 
word  to  signifying  a  small  landholder  is  more  modern." 

For  further  information  as  to  the  status  of  a  yeo- 
man, Prof.  Skeat  refers  to  Blackstone  ;  Spelman's 
'  Glossary,'  s.v.  "  Socman  ";  Strutt,  *  Manners  and 
Customs,'  iii.  16  ;  the  '  Glossary  to  the  Babees 
Book,'  ed.  Furnivall ;  Waterhous,  Comment,  on 
Fortescne's  '  De  Laudibus  Legnm  Anglise,'  ed. 
1663,  p.  391  (Skeat's  'Chaucer,'  vol.  v.,  1894, 
p.  11). 

Mr.  J.  E.  Ritchie  (in  'East  Anglia,'  1883, 
pp.  292,  293),  writing  of  the  true  English  yeoman, 
says : — 

"  It  is  to  be  feared  in  East  Anglia  the  race  is  quite 
extinct.  The  sons  and  daughters  have  left  the  ol  I  rustic 
houses,  and  have  gone  out  into  the  worl  i,  and  have  be- 
come respectable  and  go  to  church,  and  have  lost  a  good 
deal  of  the  vigour  and  independence  of  their  forefathers. 
In  all  the  East  Anglian  meeting-houses  fifty  years  ago 
such  men  abounded.  Of  a  Sunday  with  their  blue  coata 
and  kerseymere  knee-breeches,  and  jolly  red  faces,  they 
looked  more  like  country  squires  than  common  farmers. 
They  drove  up  to  the  meeting-house  yard  with  very 
superior  gigs  and  cattle.  In  their  houses  creature  com- 
forts of  all  kinds  were  to  be  found.  Tea,  a  hearty  meal 
— not  of  mere  bread  and  butter,  but  of  ham  and  cake  as 
well — was  served  up  in  the  parlour,  with  a  glass  or  two 
of  real  home-brewed  ale,  amber  coloured,  of  a  quality 
now  unknown." 

One  may,  perhaps,  surmise  that  there  were  sturdy 
yeoman  who  went  to  church  as  well  as  the  "  meet- 
ingers." 

In  the  obituary  of  the  Suffolk  Times  and  Mer- 
cury of  Jan.  11  last  was  the  following  : — 

"Burrows. — On  the  2nd  January,  at  his  residence, 
Boulge,  near  Woodbridge,  David  Burrows,  yeoman,  aged 
94  years." 

JAMES  HOOPER, 

Norwich. 

Grose,  in  his  '  Provincial  Glossary  '  (1787),  tells 
us  that  "  a  yeoman  was  an  independent  man  ; 
somewhat  less  than  a  gentleman  (a  term  not  so 

iberally  dealt  out  as  at  present).  A  yeoman 
occupied  his  own  land,  killed  his  own  mutton,  and 
wore  the  fleeces  of  his  own  sheep,  spun  in  his 

louse."  This  may  be  illustrated  by  '  A  Wooing 
Song  of  a  Yeoman  of  Kent's  Sonne,'  from  Ravens- 
croft's  '  Melismata'  (1611)  :— 

Ich  am  my  vathers  eldest  zonne, 

My  mother  eke  doth  love  me  well, 
For  ich  can  bravely  clout  my  shoone, 

And  ich  full  well  can  ring  a  bell. 
My  vather  he  gave  me  a  hogge, 

My  mouther  she  gave  me  a  zow  ; 
I  have  a  godvatber  dweh  hereby, 

And  he  on  me  bestowed  a  plow. 
One  time  I  gave  thee  a  paper  of  pins, 

Another  time  a  taudry  lace, 
And  if  thou  wilt  not  graunt  mo  love, 

In  truth  ich  die  bevore  thy  vace. 
I  have  been  twise  our  Whitson  lord, 

Ich  have  had  ladies  many  vare, 
But  eke  thou  hast  my  heart  in  hold, 

And  in  my  mind  zeemes  passing  rare. 
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Ich  will  . 

And  ich  will  weare  my  yellow  hose, 
And  on  my  head  a  good  gray  hat, 

And  in  't  ich  sticke  a  lovely  rose. 

Wherefore  cease  off,  make  no  delay, 
And  if  you'll  love  me,  love  me  now, 

Or  els  ich  zeeke  zome  oder  where — 
For  ich  cannot  come  every  day  to  woo. 

The  last  verse  varies  from  a  version  in  Chappell's 
' Music  of  the  Olden  Time':— 

I  have  Louse  and  lands  in  Kent, 

And  if  you'll  love  me,  love  me  now, 
Twopence  half-penny  is  my  rent, 
I  cannot  come  every  day  to  woo. 

With  regard  to  the  rhyme  quoted  by  MR.  PICK- 
FORD,  I  remember  another  version,  in  my  opinion 
more  forcible,  in  the  lines 

But  a  Yeoman  of  Kent, 
With  half  a  year's  rent, 
Will  buy  them  out  all  three. 

As  this  was  given  me  orally,  the  correctness  cannot 
be  vouched  for. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  in  Eastry  Church 
are  several  monuments  to  members  of  a  family 
named  Keble,  all  described  as  yeomen,  with  one 
exception.  Richard,  1740 ;  his  son  Thomas, 
1763 ;  Thomas,  1798  ;  Richard,  1816  (this  is  the 
exception)  ;  and  John  Eeble,  yeoman,  1832 
(Shaw's  'Memorials  of  Eastry,'  pp.  112-3).  There 
is  another  to  Ralph  Rennals,  yeoman,  1661. 

AYEAHK. 

DRIVIKG  "PICKAXE"  (8th  S.  vii.  309).— The 
wheelers  were  taken  from  the  pole  and  used  as 
leaders,  the  one  leader  that  escaped  the  accident 
being  placed  on  the  off  side  of  the  pole  as  a  single 
wheeler.  A  "pickaxe  team"  is  an  Australian 
custom  of  driving  one  horse  in  a  cart  with  two 
leaders  side  by  side ;  in  fact,  a  "  unicorn  "  reversed. 

TERRY  BANK. 

DALKYMPLES,  EARLS  OF  STAIR  (8th  S.  vii.  301, 
330). — Your  valued  correspondent  remarks  :  "  Sir 
Hew,  the  third  son,  also  created  baronet  in  1698  "; 
Solly  says  created  in  1697,  a  year  prior  to  his 
elder  brother.  What  are  the  facts  ?  This  Sir 
Hew  succeeded  his  father,  the  first  viscount,  as 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  died  in 
1737.  He  was  great-grandfather  of  Elizabeth, 
Countess  of  Hardwicke,  died  1834,  who  has  pre- 
served this  anecdote  concerning  him  : — 

"  At  the  age  of  eighty  he  opened  his  mind  to  a  friend 
on  the  prevailing  foible  of  his  life my  unceasing,  un- 
availing regret  at  being  a  little  man who  took  a 

most  laudable  care  of  the  stature  of  posterity  by  marry- 
ing in  succession  four  wives  of  six  feet  high— for  the 
effects  of  which  vide — the  Clan  Dalrymple." 

Can  this  hero  of  procreative  procerity  be  identi- 
fied ?  A.  HALL. 

I  have  received  an  interesting  communication 
from  a  distinguished  Northern  scholar  and  anti- 
quary, the  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart,  LL.D.,  of 


Nether-Lochaber,  a  propos  of  my  recent  sugges- 
tion of  a  possible  Curse  of  Glencoe  in  connexion 
with  the  mortality  in  the  family  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Stair.  Dr.  Stewart  sends  me  a  stanza  of  a 
poem  written  by  Jean  Macdonald,  the  sole  sur- 
viving member  of  a  large  family  that  perished  in 
the  massacre.  It  runs  thus  (I  give  the  literal 
rendering  of  the  Gaelic): — 

May  no  prosperity  or  good  fortune, 

May  no  blessing  nor  length  of  days, 

Be  the  portion  of  the  black  murderers 

Who  have  made  me  this  day  poor  and  miserable  ! 

May  their  sleep  by  night  be  oft  disturbed  and  unrefresh- 

ing  ! 

May  fear  and  terror  haunt  their  pillows  ! 
May  their  wives  ever  prove  barren, 
And  my  thousand  curses  still  alone  attend  them  ! 

There  is  something  rather  startling  about  this 
malediction,  when  one  remembers  that  six  out  of 
seven  successive  Earls  of  Stair  actually  died  child- 
less. OSWALD  HUNTER  BLAIR,  O.S.B. 

Fort  Augustus,  N.B. 

COLLINS  (8th  S.  vii.  66, 214).— There  can,  I  think, 
be  little  doubt  that  "  that  thrice  hallowed  eve  "  is 
Midsummer  Eve,   although   your    correspondent 
seems,  on  second  thought,  to  have  arrived  at  a 
different  conclusion  ;  but  the  term  probably  would, 
not  have  been  applied  to  Allhallow  Even,  while  of 
the  former  Hartland  says  that  it  was  "  the  chief 
ceremony  of  the  year  among  the  European  races." 
Moreover  the  suggestion  of  the  presence  of  ghosts 
would  go  far  towards  identifying  it  with  the  first- 
named  festival.    Perhaps  Milton,  in  the  quotation 
at  the  above  reference,  remembered  Shakespeare  : 
Some  say  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singe th  all  night  long  : 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallow' d  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

'  Hamlet,'  I. 

A.  MONTGOMERY  HANDY. 

HIGH  ERCALL  CHURCH  (8th  S.  vii.  168,  231, 
315).— The  Ven.  W.  Walters,  Archdeacon  of 
Worcester,  in  his  '  Charge,'  1893,  p.  7,  says  that 
traces  of  the  ancient  sharpening  of  arrow-points 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  church  towers  at 
Sbrawley,  Bishampton,  and  Redmarley,  all  in  his 
archdeaconry.  He  would  date  them  long  before 
Cromwell's  time.  W.  0.  B. 

THE  "CHANTICLEER"  OF  THE  GOSPELS  (8th  S. 
vi.  485  :  vii.  38,  297). — I  have  read  with  great 
interest  MR.  F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY'S  note  upon 
my  view  as  to  the  aAe/cTw/a  of  the  Evangelists. 
But,  charming  as  his  essay  and  quotations  from 
Livy  and  Cicero  are,  they  do  not  alter  my  view. 
Smith's  Dictionary  and  Kitto  are  evidence  that 
others  before  me  have  held  that  uAeKrwp  was  an 
instrument,  and  not  a  bird.  Gallus  may  not  be 
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equivalent  to  bucina,  but  it  was  nevertheless  a 
instrument  of  music.  "  The  Temple  Watchers  < 
the  Night"  blew  the  trumpet  at  each  four  houn 
as  did  the  Roman  guards  at  Pilate's  palace  on  tl 
relief  of  the  sentries  ;  but  we  know  that  cocks  d 
not  crow  thrice  in  a  night,  therefore  I  hold  tha 
probability  is  on  the  side  of  myself  and  thos 
others  who  reject  the  cock  theory  and  stand  b; 
that  of  some  wind  instrument  being  meant. 

FERRAR  FENTON. 

A  QUAINT  SIGN  (8th  S.  vii.  205).— Sir  Wilfre 
Lawson,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
March  18,  is  reported  to  have  said  there  was 
public-house  sign  called  "The  Five  Alls,"  explaine 
thus  :  The  King  who  governs  all,  the  Lord  Chan 
cellor  who  pleads  for  all,  the  bishop  who  prays  fo 
all,  the  general  who  fights  for  all,  and  the  work 
man  who  pays  for  all.  Mr.  T.  G.  Bowles  sug 
gested  that  it  was  the  ploughman.  Sir  W.  Law 
son  said  the  ploughman  was  a  working  man.  Si 
Wilfred  Lawson,  whose  acquaintance  with  public 
houses  is  presumably  limited,  speaks  as  though  h 
had  not  seen  the  painted  sign.  KILLIGRKW. 

Tenerife. 

LEATHER  DRINKING  JACKS  (8th  S.  vii.  249, 
312). — I  should  say  many  specimens  of  this  ancien 
drinking  vessel  are  to  be  found  in  England.  There 
are  one  or  two  in  the  hall  of  Compton  Winyates, 
an  ancient  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  before  his  divorce 
from  Catherine  of  Aragon.  At  Ufford  Place,  near 
Woodbridge,  my  late  friend  Mr.  Francis  C.  Brooke 
had  one,  in  which  pegs  were  inserted  in  order  that 
topers  might  drink  fairly.  As  an  illustration  of 
this  let  me  mention  the  sign  of  the  "Pig  and 
Whistle,"  representing  a  fat  pig  standing  on  his 
hind  legs  and  playing  on  a  whistle,  quite  a  per- 
version of  the  original  meaning.  There  is  also  the 
sign  of  the  "  Old  Leather  Bottle,"  which  no  doubt 
has  reference  to  this  drinking  vessel.  The  word 
is  preserved  in  the  English  language  in  the  famous 
song  '  Simon  the  Cellarer,'  whose  nose 

— it  doth  show 
How  oft  the  black  jack 
To  his  lips  doth  go. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

I  have  pleasure  in  informing  MR.  BAKER  that 
a  very  fine  black  jack  was  owned  by  the  late  Mr. 
J.  Fossick  Lucas,  of  Bentley  Hall,  Derbyshire. 
On  his  death  in  1873  it  passed  to  my  wife's 
mother,  who  exhibited  it  at  the  London  exhibition 
of  that  year,  where  it  took  a  gold  medal.  She 
afterwards  sold  it  to  the  British  Museum,  where  I 
believe  it  is  still  to  be  seen. 

CHARLES  DRTJRY. 

My  father  possesses  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a 
leather  drinking  jack.  It  is  bound  with  a  deep 


ornamental  silver  rim,  and  upon  the  front  of  it 
there  is  a  silver  plate  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion upon  it :  "  The  Gift  of  George  Barteram  to 
Abigail  1682."  This  Abigail  Barteram  was  my 
great-grandmother's  great-grandmother,  and  the 
black  jack  has  always  been  handed  down  in  the 
family  as  a  very  precious  relic.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition which  has  come  down  to  us  along  with  it, 
declaring  it  to  have  been  made  from  the  boot  worn 
by  an  ancestor  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor. 

FLORENCE  PEACOCK. 
Dunstan  House,  Eirton  in  Lindsey. 

REDFERN  AND  LEMON  (8th  S.  vii.  327). — 
Edmondson's  '  Heraldry '  gives  the  arms  and  crest 
of  Lemon  as,  Az.,  a  fesse  between  three  dolphins 
embowed  ar.  Crest,  a  pelican  in  her  nest,  feeding 
her  young,  or.  Papworth  gives  the  same  arms. 
Fairbairn  gives  the  following  crest :  Lemon,  Cornw., 
a  lion  passant  gn.  Lemon,  Bart,  (extinct),  of 
Carolew,  Cornw.,  a  lion  passant  gu.  charged  with 
three  mullets  or.  But  for  Leman  or  Lemmon, 
Bart,  (extinct),  of  Nortbaw,  Herts,  he  gives  as 
crest,  In  a  lemon-tree  ppr.  a  pelican  in  her  piety, 
vulned,  also  ppr. 

W.  E.  LATTON,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Saffron  Walden. 

The  arms  of  Redfern  are  given  by  Burke  as,  Or, 
six  martlets  gu.,  three  and  three.     Crest,  A  birch- 
ree  ppr.     Those  of  Lemon  or  Lemmon,  Az.,  a 
'esse  between  three  dolphins  embowed  ar.     Crest, 
A  pelican  in  her  nest,  feeding  her  young,  or. 

F.  BROOKSBANK  GARNETT. 
4,  Argyll  Road,  Kensington. 

ARMS  OF  THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS  :  PASSANT 
to  S.  vii.  227,  516).— Reference  should  be  made 
,o  "  Habiti  delle  Religioni,  con  le  Armi  e  brene 
Descrittioni   loro.       Opera   di    Odoardo    Fialetti 
Bolognese.     In  Parigi,  1658."     This  work,  which 
s  engraved  throughout,  forms  a  supplement  to  Du 
<*resne's   ( Briefve  Histoire    de  1'Institution   des 
)rdres  Religieux,'  of  the  same  date.    It  particular- 
izes seventy-two  orders  of  Latin  and  Greek  monks 
and  of  regular  clergy,  and  gives  coats  of  arms  to 
more  than  forty.    In  some  cases  a  motto  is  added ; 
.  g.,  47,  S.  Paolo  Primo  Heremita.     Within  the 
bield,   a   hermit,   aureoled,   kneeling :    trees  to 
ight  and  left.     Motto,  "Ecce  elongavi  fvgiens  et 
mansi  in  solitvdine. "    Few  of  the  specimens  are 
more  elaborate  than  this.     I  believe  that  the  work 
s  rare.    The  engravings  look  to  me  like  free-hand 
bchings.  RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

Portland,  Oregan. 

FALSE  RHYMES  IN  TENNYSON  (8th  S.  vi.  486 ; 
ii.  74). — If  MR.  BIRKBECK  TERRY  will  turn  to 
Brother  Fabian's  Manuscript,"  by  Sebastian 
Svans,  he  will  find  in  the  striking  poem  which 
elates  to  St.  Brandan's  voyage  a  good  instance  of 
use,  undoubtedly  intentional,  of  a  short  *  in 
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the  name  of  Christ.  The  monk  describes  how  the 
flight  of  fiends,  who  had  come  to  carry  back  Jadas 
Iscariot  from  the  stone  on  which  he  was  allowed 
to  sit  on  Christmas  Day  in  memory  of  a  good  deed 
done  in  his  lifetime, 

Screamed  and  limed ; 
Already  in  hell  is  its  darling  missed  : 
Wilt  thou  screen  the  traitor  who  sold  the  Christ  ? 

This  quotation  is  unavoidably  made  from  memory, 
but  will,  I  think,  be  found  accurate  in  regard  to 
the  rhyming  words  of  the  triplet. 

ARTHUR  T.  PRINGLE. 
Cheltenham. 

While  this  subject  is  under  discussion,  I  should 
like  to  ask  whether  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
Tennyson's  making  a  monosyllable  of  the  county 
town  of  Sussex.  Thus  : — 

And  you,  my  Lords,  you  make  the  people  muse 
In  doubt  if  yon  be  of  our  Barons'  breed — 
Were  those  your  sires  who  fought  at  Lewes  1 
Is  this  the  manly  strain  of  Runnymede  1 

'  The  Third  of  February,  1852.' 

The  sentiment  here  is  "  popular  "  enough,  but  the 
pronunciation  seems  rather  less  so.  If  it  is  not  a 
monosyllable,  how  is  it  pronounced  at  all  ? 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A.. 
Hastings. 

Whether  you  sing  or  say,  you  cannot  make 
sought  and  not  rhyme  :  a  thing  sounded  au  should 
never  rhyme  with  o.  Wrought  would  rhyme  with 
sought ;  not  would  assone  to  sot.  To  sing  is  to  go 
a  good  way  to  lose  the  sense  of  words,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  will  much  help  to  find  the  rhyme  to 
them.  Tennyson  is  far  too  perfect  to  be  great.  I 
should  leave  him  all  his  faults  to  make  him  greater 
by  them.  The  only  perfect  man  who  remains 
great  is  he  whom  Dante  apostrophizes  as  : — 
Tu  se'lo  mio  maestro,  e  il  mio  autore. 

C.  A.  WARD. 
Chingford  Hatch,  E. 

PLOUGHING  OXEN  (8th  S.  vii.  366). — A  year  or 
two  ago  I  saw  oxen  ploughing  close  to  the  town  of 
Eastbourne.  They  are  still  in  use  not  far  from 
Stratford-on-Avon.  H.  K. 

ST.  JANUARius(8th  S.  vii.  107, 194).— Not  having 
the  '  N.  &  Q.'  mentioned  by  MR.  E.  H.  COLBMAN 
to  refer  to,  I  do  not  know  what  has  already 
appeared  on  the  subject  in  this  publication,  nor 
whether  the  account  of  the  incident  as  given  by 
Dumas  has  been  related  in  it.  Dumas  says 
General  Championnet  took  a  body  of  men  with 
him  to  the  cathedral,  left  them  outside,  and  went 
into  the  sacristy.  There,  depositing  a  sum  of 
money  on  one  side  and  a  pistol  on  the  other,  and 
his  watch  between  the  two,  he  said,  "Now,  if  the 
blood  does  not  liquefy  by  the  time  the  finger  of 
that  watch  reaches  that  point  [that  was,  in  about 
ten  minutes'  time],  your  life  shall  answer  for  it. 


But  if  it  do  liquefy  by  then,  this  money  is  yours: 
The  blood  liquefied  at  the  last  moment.  T 
yielding  of  the  saint  to  the  force  of  circumstances 
had  its  consequences  for  him,  for  when  the  Bour- 
bons returned — as  they  did  very  shortly  after — 
and  re-established  themselves  at  Naples,  they 
naturally  could  not  overlook  the  fact  of  his  having 
turned  Jacobin,  and  the  cold  shoulder  was  given 
him  at  Court.  Moreover,  the  Neapolitans,  sharing 
this  feeling,  deposed  him  from  his  post  of  patron 
saint  of  their  city,  and  took  S.  Antonio  of  Padua 
instead  ;  and  it  was  not  till  San  Gennaro  had 
proved  his  power  in  their  favour  on  a  certain 
urgent  occasion  afterwards  that  he  was  reinstated. 

J.  B. 

"  Bos  LOCUTUS  EST  "  (8tb  S.  vii.  9, 174).— Some 
of  the  readers  of  'N.  &  Q.'  may  be  amused  at 
being  reminded  by  me  that  when  in  1852  the  late 
Dr.  li.  Bullock-  Marsham  was  a  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  Oxford  University,  one  of  the 
academic  wits  said,  "I  am  not  surprised;  it  is 
the  old  story ;  Bos  est  locutus"  The  joke  went 
the  round  of  the  Oxford  common  rooms,  and,  I 
think,  of  the  papers  too.  E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 

NICKNAMES  OF  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS  (8th  S. 
vi.  468  ;  vii.  256). — Had  not  Cromwell  a  regiment 
called  the  "Lobsters";  and  is  there  not  yet  at 
Noseley  a  portrait  by  Vandyck  of  its  far-famed 
captain,  clad  in  red  ?  J.  B. 

EMANUEL  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE  :  ORIGIN  OP 
THE  NAME  (8th  S.  vii.  268,  351).— There  are  three 
letters,  of  which  I  have  made  copies,  in  the 
records  of  this  borough,  headed  as  follows  :  "  Em- 
anuel,"  dated  from  London,  1584 ;  "  Immanuel," 
dated  from  Coton,  in  the  parish  of  Wem,  co.  Salop, 
1593  ;  and  "Ihn  I,"  dated  from  Preston  Gubballs, 
near  Shrewsbury,  1576.  They  are  each  written  in 
a  tone  of  fervid  Puritanism.  The  last  one  I  add 
to  show  that  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  time  to  use 
such  headings,  as  indicative  of  the  religious  feeling 
of  the  writer.  W.  PHILLIPS. 

Shrewsbury. 

SEDAN-CHAIR  (8th  S.  vii.  305). — There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  sedan-chairs  were  first  made 
at  Sedan,  and  though  DR.  CHANCE  shows  that  the 
carriages  could  not  have  derived  their  name  from 
the  use  of  Sedan  cloth  in  their  construction,  his 
theory  of  the  derivation  of  the  word  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  satisfactory.  Neither  Alberti  nor 
Barberi  gives sedano  (except  as  "celery"),  but  they 
were  certainly  not  deterred  by  mock  -  modesty 
from  giving  it  as  "the  place  we  sit  down  on  " — u 
such  a  meaning  had  existed — for,  on  the  same  page, 
each  gives  "  Sedere,  n.m.,  le  si&ge,  le  fondement, 
le  derriere  les  fesses,"  and  another  and  yet  stronger 
word.  I  have  come  across  a  singular  fact,  how- 
ever, which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  etymo- 
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logy  of  the  word  sedan.  'La  Grande  Encyclope'die' 
and  Latham's  '  Dictionary  '  both  state  that  sedan- 
chairs  were  introduced  into  England  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  had  seen  them  in  Paris.  The 
duke  visited  Paris  in  May,  1625.  Louis  XIII. 
issued  a  patent  on  Dec.  11, 1617,  giving  permission 
to  a  "limited  company,"  consisting  of  three  persons, 
to  let  chairs  for  hire  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  no 
doubt  the  company  was  flourishing  when  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  came,  eight  years  later.  The 
financier — the  solid  man — of  this  company  was 
Jean  Regnault  d'Ezanville.  I  would  hazard  the 
suggestion  that  these  chairs  were  known  amongst 
the  porters  as  "d'Ezanvilles,"  even  shortened,  per- 
haps, to  "  d'Ezans."  Whoever  it  was  in  the  duke's 
suite  who  brought  over  the  idea  to  England — fur 
we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  brilliant  Yilliers 
had  anything  to  do  with  it  personally — he  might, 
by  a  trick  of  the  memory  or  intentionally  (though 
that  seems  less  likely),  have  reversed  the  initial 
consonants  of  the  syllables,  and  made  de-san  into 
se-dan.  I  do  not  profess  that  this  theory  is  worth 
much  ;  but  if  it  is  worth  any  consideration  at  all 
its  value  is  increased  by  the  mile  at  the  end  of  the 
Frenchman's  name.  To  remember  there  was  some- 
thing about  a  town  in  a  name,  and  then  hit  on  the 
name  of  a  town  that  sounded  right,  would  be  quite 
sufficient  for  many  people.  At  all  events,  it  seems 
odd  that  the  word  sedan  should,  by  a  very  simple 
transposition,  be  found  in  the  name  of  the  man  who 
had  most  to  do  with  making  the  use  common  in 
France.  By  the  way,  the  first  mention  that  I  find 
of  sedan-chairs  in  modern  times  is  in  the  '  Book  of 
Expenses  of  Catharine  di  Medicis,'  where,  under 
the  date  of  1656,  is  the  entry  of  "  7  livres  for  a 

portable  chair to  carry  the  said  lady.9' 

EOBT.  B.  DOUGLASS. 
5,  Hue  Alfred  Stevens,  Paris. 

THOMAS  MORTON  (8th  S.  vii.  327).— Burke,  in 
his  '  Extinct  and  Dormant  Baronetcies,'  sub 
"  Morton,  of  Milborne  St.  Andrew,"  states  that 
the  archbishop  had  a  brother,  Thomas  Morton, 
Archdeacon  of  Ely.  Possibly  this  is  the  person  MR. 
ARTHUR  HUSSEY  refers  to  in  his  query.  Nothing 
is  mentioned,  however,  as  to  bis  being  Archdeacon 
of  Canterbury  or  Provost  of  Wingham  College. 
ALF.  T.  EVERITT. 

WILSON  OR  WILSTON,  IN  co.  LEICESTER  (8th 
S.  vii.  208,  332). — Again  I  can  partly  answer  my 
own  question.  I  find  that  about  two  hundred 
years  ago  this  hamlet  was  called  Wilston,  but  can 
learn  no  more  about  it.  Not  many  miles  away, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Soar  with  the  Trent,  is  a 
place  called  Wilen  with  a  ferry.  Can  these  place- 
names  contain  the  same  root  as  the  several  Welling- 
tons, Wellesborougb,  Wilton,  Wellingborough 
Welwyn  (in  Domesday  Book  Welge),  William  (in 
Domesday  Book  Welei),  &c.  1  The  origin  of 
William  is  obscure.  Miss  Tonge  thinks  it  German, 


because  the  last  syllable  of  Wilhelm  is  significant ; 
but  I  cannot  help  doubting  her  "  helmet  of  resolu- 
tion." I  have  my  own  guess,  which  I  think  it  more 
prudent  to  reserve.  She  compares  Bill-ing.  As 
mil  is  parallel  to  Lithuanian  weliti,  Latin  velle, 
Greek  (3ov\c<rQai,  which  Prof.  Skeat  connects 
with  weW=bene,  A.-S.  wd=\o  a  wish,  and  weal, 
and  also  with  wild,  Icelandic  villr,  "  wandering  at 
will,"  I  suppose  we  have  an  Ur-Aryan  root.  Had 
it  no  premetaphysical  Ursinne?  I  believe  nearly 
every  one  is  as  much  interested  in  his  name  as  I 
am.  If  others  will  communicate  their  oldest  clues, 
I  will  help  all  I  can.  T.  WILSON. 

MR.  WILSON  asks  whether  "similar  omissions 
of  the  genitival  s"  can  be  quoted.  I  suppose  he 
means  in  place-names.  He  is  perhaps  not  aware 
that  in  some  of  our  provincial  dialects  the  posses- 
sive case  has  no  suffix.  Thus,  in  the  Isle  of 
Axholme  we  say  "  bee  wax "  for  "  bees'  wax," 
"Smith  wife"  for  "Smith's  wife,"  "Scupholme 
Croft "  for  "  Scupholme's  Croft,"  and  so  on  ;  and 
this  mode  of  speech  has  left  its  mark  on  our  place- 
names.  We  have,  for  instance,  Maw  Hill  (=Maw'a 
Hill),  Smack  Farm  ( =  Samaque'sor  Smaque's  Farm) 
and  others.  This  omission  of  the  s  was  common,  I 
believe,  all  over  the  East  Midlands,  and  is  very 
noticeable  in  the  extracts  from  Robert  of  Brunne 
and  writers  of  his  time  given  in  Mr.  Oliphant's 
'  Standard  English.'  In  my  native  parish,  on  the 
borders  of  Notts  and  Leicestershire,  we  had  as 
place-names  "Jack  Craft,"  "Parson  Hill,"  and 
other  similar  formations,  due,  no  doubt,  to  this 
cause.  C.  C.  B. 

[Other  replies  are  acknowledged.] 

ST.  VAAST  (8th  S.  vii.  346).  — I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  the  Editor  may  not  suspect  me  of  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  a  gratuitous  advertisement 
under  the  guise  of  answering  MR.  HOOPER'S  ques- 
tion. But  perhaps  he  will  allow  me  to  say  that 
the  '  Carmina  Vedastina/  which  was  issued  just 
before  Easter,  contains  some  five -and -twenty 
Yedastine  hymns  and  sequences,  but  dnes  not 
touch  the  general  question  of  the  cult  of  St.  Vedast. 

Nor  will  there  be  anything  abont  this  subject  in 
the  '  Tragico-Comedia  de  Sancto  Vedasto,'  which 
is  now  in  the  press.  But  I  hope  to  print,  by-and- 
by,  a  third  fasciculus,  which  will  contain  the  '  Life 
and  Legend  of  S.  Vedast,'  and  in  this  something 
will  be  said  upon  the  matter. 

After  this  audacious  endeavour  to  advertise  my 
own  wares,  I  think  that  I  ought  to  say  that  these 
three  publications  will  be  issued  without  the  slightest 
expectation  of  any  profit  accruing  from  them.  The 
impression  is  strictly  limited  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  copies,  and  of  these  only  a  few  will  be  offered  for 
sale.  The  patron  saint  of  the  church  of  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  rector  has  long  seemed  to  me  to 
be  worthy  of  special  notice  ;  and  a  recent  sojourn 
in  Arras,  and  a  visit  (only  too  brief)  to  the  glorious 
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manuscript  library  there,  have  but  deepened  this 
impression.  Hence  the  issue  of  these  studies  in 
the  history  of  my  saint. 

W.  SPARROW  SIMPSON. 

MR.  HOOPER  is  wrong  in  his  translation  of  John 
Burton,  who  means  the  very  St.  Faith,  Virgin, 
mentioned  by  MR.  HOOPER  himself.  Such  a  dedi- 
cation as  "  The  Faith  of  the  Virgin,"  meaning,  I 
suppose,  the  B.V.M.,  or,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
auch  a  phrase  in  any  sensp,  is  quite  unknown. 
C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

"WHITE  HORSES  "  (8th  S.  vii.  46,  117, 173).— 
"  Jemmy  was  my  ould  sweetheart,  only  I  had  given 
him  up  because  he  was  always  stealing  my  pocket-hand- 
kerchers.  But  he  came  that  morning  and  tapped  at  my 
window,  and  '  Will  you  come,  Anne  ] '  t ays  he,  and  I 
whipped  on  my  perricut  and  stole  out  and  down  to  the 
quay  with  him.  But  my  heart  was  losing  me  when  I 
saw  the  white  horses  on  the  water,  and  home  I  came  and 
went  to  church  with  this  one  instead." — 'The  Manx- 
man,' by  Hall  Caine,  pt.  iii.  c.  xvii.,  1894. 

F.  0.  BIRKBECK  TERRY:. 

The  French  equivalent  of  our  "it  is  blowing 
white  horses  "is  "  la  mer  moutonne."  The  Rus- 
sians on  the  Black  Sea  describe  the  foaming  wind- 
swept wave-manes  in  question  as  hares.  Has  any 
collection  been  published  of  the  folk-lore  of  the 
European  peoples  respecting  this  phenomenon  1 

PALAMEDES. 

Banyuls  sur  Mer. 

JAMES  KENNEDY  (8tb  S.  vii.  347).  —  James 
Kennedy  published  'A  New  Description  of  the 
Pictures,  Statues,  &c.,  at  Witton,  collected  by 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Pembroke,'  in  1769,  but  this  was 
the  third  edition  of  the  work,  with  twenty-five 
engravings,  by  I.  A.  Greese,  4to.,  and  may  be  seen 
in  the  library  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  original  edition  was  issued  in  1758,  the  second 
in  1764,  the  fifth  in  1771,  and  sixth  in  1774,  all 
in  8vo.,  and  may  be  inspected  in  the  British 
Museum.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  his  personal 
history.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

4 IVAN  THE  TERRIBLE':  'DEAD  SOULS'  (8th  S. 
vii.  348).—'  The  Terrible  Czar  :  a  Romance  of  the 
Time  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,'  by  Count  Alexis  K 
Tolstoi,  was  translated  by  Capt.  H.  Clare  Filmore, 
and  published  in  two  volumes  by  Sampson  Lov 
&  Co.  in  1892.  An  English  version  of  '  Dea( 
Souls,'  by  Nikolai  V.  Gogol,  was  issued  by  Vizetell; 
&  Co.,  in  their  "  Russian  Novel "  Series. 

W.  A.  HENDERSON. 

Dublin. 

"BALLAST"  (8th  S.  vii.  303).-The  assertio 
that  "ballast  discharged  from  ships  was  first  use 
for  making  railways  at  Newcastle"  is  perfect! 
correct.  There  were  certain  hills  on  the  shore  < 


Tyne,  at  South  Shields,  which  were  formed  by 
lips  discharging  their  ballast  there,  which  were 
ntirely  composed  of  flint  gravel  brought  from  the 
balk  regions  in  the  South  of  England  by  ships 
hich  came  to  Newcastle  for  coal.  I  can  well 
emember  these  accumulations  of  gravel  some 
ixty  and  more  years  ago.  I  can  also  remember 
tie  same  being  carted  away  to  form  railways,  or, 
s  they  were  termed  in  those  days,  waggon-ways, 
"his  was  called  "  ballasting  the  waggon- way." 
hese  coal  trains  were  drawn  by  a  wire  rope 
ttached  to  a  gigantic  wheel  wound  by  a  fixed 
ngine.  Remember  that  these  waggon-ways  have 
ieen  in  use  in  the  valley  of  the  Tyne  for  three 
undred  years.  E.  LEATON-BLENKINSOPP. 

ISLAND  OF  BARBADOS  (8th  S.  vi.  26, 173,  279, 
77 ;  vii.  95). — I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with 
his  letter  if  your  correspondent  KILLIGREW  had 
ot  mixed  up  the  word  "potatoes"  as  analogous 
o  Barbadoes,  with  which  it  has  no  connexion, 
otatoes  has  a  singular  number,  but  Barbados  is 
he  name  of  a  place  and  not  the  plural  of  Barbado. 
We  have  two  hundred  words  with  the  singular 
number  ending  in  o.  And  by  a  most  careful 
examination  I  find  (with  very  few  exceptions 
ndeed)  the  following  rules  : — 

1.  Plural  by  adding  s.    All  musical  terms,  the 
sizes  of  books,  proper  names,  nouns  with  a  vowel 
receding  the  final  o,  merely  add  s  to  the  singular. 
To  these  add  the  softer  endings  -lo,  -mo,  -so,  and 
vo. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  harder  endings  -do, 
-co,  -go,  -no,  -ro,  and  -to,  add  es  to  form  the  plural. 

Now  if  we  had  the  singular  Barbado,  it  would 
come  under  1  and  2,  as  being  a  proper  noun  and 
as  ending  in  -do;  but  it  is  quite  independent.  Not 
so  potato,  plural  potatoes.  Of  the  eighteen  words 
in  -do,  I  can  recollect  only  two  exceptions  to  the 
plural  in  -es,  viz.,  toledo-s  and  toredo-s,  all  the  rest 
add  -es.  This  may  account  for  the  different  spell- 
ings of  Barbados.  If  reckoned  a  proper  noun  from 
a  singular  in  o,  the  proper  plural  would  be  Bar- 
bados ;  but  if  considered  to  be  a  common  noun 
ending  in  -do,  the  proper  plural  would  be  Bar- 
badoes. 

English  spelling  is  puzzling,  but  there  is  much 
method  in  our  madness,  would  men  but  pryingly 
seek  it  out.  French,  with  its  severe  academical 
rules,  is  not  half  so  philosophical. 

E.  COBHAM  BKEWER. 

I  think  this  name  and  Bashaw  (the  latter  was 
discussed  recently)  show  a  certain  point  that  may 
be  worth  thought.  Our  present  acquaintance  with 
foreign  countries  is  more  literary  than  personal, 
they  are  more  written  about  than  talked  about ; 
previously  the  converse  was  the  case,  and  the 
traveller,  officer,  or  merchant  in  speaking  of  a 
country  that  he  knew  would  generally  pronoun 
the  name  and  titles  correctly  ;  so  giving  the  long 
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sound  in  Barbados,  and  to  preserve  this  sound  in 
English  it  would  be  conveniently  written  oet;  and 
so  Bashaw  keeps  the  broad  a  sound  which  it  has 
in  Arabic  (and  in  Turkish,  I  believe,  also).  KILLI- 
GKKW'S  last  paragraph  seems  to  confirm  this  when 
he  speaks  of  doubling  the  consonants,  which  might 
be  done  to  make  us  English  folk  sound  them,  as 
we  generally  slur  them  and  the  continentals  sound 
them  so  distinctly.  I  make  this  suggestion  in  all 
meekness,  as  I  am  not  a  linguist,  and,  moreover, 
the  whole  question  of  how  far  we  should  go  in 
pronouncing  and  spelling  foreign  proper  names  is 
so  big  and  so  very  difficult. 

WALTER  B.  SLATER. 
Grouch  End. 

"FiAT  VOLUNTAS  DEI"  (8th  S.  vi.  427,  513).— 
According  to  Mair's  'Handbook  of  Proverbs, 
Mottoes,  &c.,'  this  is  the  motto  of  the  family  of 
Meredith  or  Meredyth.  CHAS.  JAS.  F&RET. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  'Works  of  John  Collier  (Tim   Bobbin)   in   Prose 

and   Verse.    Edited,  with  a   Life  of  the  Author,  by 

Lieut. -Col.    Henry    Fishwick,    F.S.A.       (Rochdale, 

Clegg.) 

COL.  FISHWICK  is  known  as  a  Lancashire  antiquary 
wherever  men  of  the  Palatinate  dwell.  His  name  is  a 
household  word  with  Lancashire  lads  not  only  in  thi- 
country,  hut  in  America,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  all 
other  places  where  they  wander.  We  doubt,  however, 
whether  any  one  of  the  former  editions  of  his  works 
has  attracted  so  much  attention  as  the  volume  now 
before  us  is  destined  to  do  when  its  existence  becomes 
known. 

Tim  Bobbin,  as  he  was  and  is  to  this  day  called,  was 
a  genius  of  an  uncommon  kind ;  like  many  others  of  his 
class,  he  does  not  seem  to  an  outsider  to  have  made  the 
most  of  himself.  This  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  delu- 
sion. His  life  does  not  seem  to  have  been  happy  or 
fortunate,  and  it  may  well  be  that  he  could  only  write 
when  quite  at  his  ease.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  a 
complete  and  scholarlike  edition  of  his  works.  It  ia  true 
that  much  of  the  verse  and  all  the  letters  are  o" 
secondary  value,  but  they  are  usefal  as  illustrations  o 
the  time  and  the  character  of  the  author. 

The  two  books  which  keep  the  name  of  Tim  Bobbin 
alive  are  his  '  Curious  Remarks  on  the  History  of  Man 
cheater,'  with  the  continuation  entitled  'More  Frui 
from  the  same  Pannier,'  a  humorous  and  learned  satire 
on  John  Whitaker's  '  History  of  Manchester,'  and  'A 
View  of  the  Lancashire  Dialect  by  way  of  Dialogu 
between  Tummus  o'  William's,  o'  Margit  o'  Roaph's 
and  Mearey  o'  Dick's,  o'  Tummy  o'  Peggy's.'  This  some 
what  long  title  is  always  abbreviated  in  conversation 
into  '  Tummus  and  Mearey.'  In  the  last  century  ther 
were  very  few  persons  who  took  an  intelligent  interes 
in  our  local  dialects.  Even  so  late  as  thirty  years  ag 
there  were  persons,  not  otherwise  wanting  in  intelli 
gence,  who  looked  upon  them,  one  and  all,  as  mere  cor 
ruptions  of  current  English.  Tim  Bobbin  knew  better 
we  feel  sure  that  he  had  scientific  as  well  as  humorou 
motives  for  writing  his  book.  Had  it  not  been  so  h 
would  have  avoided  the  exceedingly  cumbrous  spellin 
which  he  felt  called  upon  to  employ.  The  great  eucces 


f  the  book  was  no  doubt  due  to  its  amusing  qualities, 
'or  philological  purposes  it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate 
ta  value,  for  it  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  dialect  of  Lan- 
ashire— not  the  words  only,  hut  the  pronunciation  also- 
— as  it  existed  a  century  and  a  hair  ago — the  first  edition 
ppeared  in  1746 ;  it  also  throws  light  on  manners  and 
eelings  of  a  type  different  from  what  we  see  to-day.  Tha 
"lossary  which  accompanies  this  reprint  is  from  the 
ixtli  edition,  which  contains  many  more  words  than 
hose  in  previous  issues.  As  an  alphabetical  word 
•atalogue  it  is  all  that  can  be  wished  for.  The  less  that 
s  said  of  some  of  the  suggested  derivations  the  better, 
f  we  call  to  mind  the  errors  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  many 
more  recent  scholars  in  matters  connected  with  the 
history  of  words,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to  be  severe 
on  the  Lancashire  schoolmaster.  Col.  Fishwick  has 
compiled  a  very  useful  bibliographical  catalogue  of  the 
writings  of  this  eccentric  genius.  It  must  have  been  a 
work  of  great  labour.  We  are,  however,  by  no  means 
latisfied  that  his  list  is  quite  complete.  '  Tummus  and 
Mearey '  has  always  been  a  highly  popular  book ;  as  such 
.t  had  a  ready  sale  at  fairs,  and  was  a  constant  com- 
panion of  the  wandering  hawker.  Local  editions  were 
printed  over  and  over  again  to  meet  this  demand.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  of  some  of  them  not  a  single  copy 
remains. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  Library.  —  English  Topo- 
graphy. Part  V.  Hampshire-Huntingdonshire.  Edited 
by  F.  A.  Milne,  M.A.  (Stock.) 

WE  have  so  often  spoken  in  terms  of  commendation  of 
this  most  valuable  series  that  we  should  hut  be  repeating 
ourselves  were  we  to  give  our  impressions  of  the  present 
volume.  It  forms  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  series, 
and  there  are,  we  believe,  many  more  to  follow.  When 
complete  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  Library  "  will  b» 
for  many  purposes  far  more  useful  than  a  set  of  the 
original,  because  here  the  subjects  are  carefully  classified, 
and  there  is  an  excellent  index  to  each  volume.  Those 
who  have  had  frequently  to  consult  the  original  work 
know  by  experience  the  extreme  difficulty  of  finding 
what  is  wanted  unless  its  date  is  known  beforehand. 

If  we  except  Winchester  and  St.  Albans,  places  of 
undying  interest,  the  volume  before  us  does  not  contain 
so  much  of  first-class  importance  as  some  its  predecessors 
have  done.  There  is,  however,  much  for  the  historian 
and  antiquary  to  ponder  over.  As  our  readers  know, 
the  counties  are  given  in  the  order  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  Here  we  have  Hampshire,  Herefordshire, 
Hertfordshire,  and  Huntingdonshire.  For  Huntingdon- 
shire there  is  marvellously  little ;  but  the  papers  given 
concerning  Buckden  and  Hinchinbroke  are  of  much 
interest.  Buckden  was  from  an  early  period  the  chief 
residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln.  Save  when  in 
town  on  their  parliamentary  duties,  they  dwelt  here 
almost  entirely  from  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  when 
the  palace  at  Lincoln  was  ruined  by  the  Parliamentarians. 
Buckden  was  a  stately  pile,  erected  at  many  periods  and 
showing  various  styles  of  architecture.  It  wag  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation  until  the  days  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  when,  Huntingdonshire  being  severed  from 
the  mother  church  of  Lincoln,  it  was  sold,  and  much  of 
it  pulled  down.  That  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
have  done  many  things  for  which  we  ought  to  be  grateful 
no  sensible  person  will  now  question ;  but  the  desecra- 
tion and  destruction  of  a  venerable  pile  such  as  this,  so 
rich  in  associations  of  both  the  mediaeval  and  the  modern 
time,  is  a  great  set-off.  It  shows  how  very  little  these 
well-meaning  persons  were  able  to  appreciate  the  his- 
torical associations  that  cling  to  places  where  the  illus- 
trious of  other  days  have  had  their  dwelling-place.  Such 
abject  want  of  power  of  entering  into  the  feelings  not 
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of  the  cultivated  classes  only  bat  of  the  average  English- 
man— we  were  about  to  say  could  not  occur  in  these 
days  ;  but  our  mind  recurs  to  the  wantonness  displayed 
but  yesterday  at  St.  A 1  bans,  and  shame  makes  us  silent. 
Several  of  the  post-Reformation  Bishops  of  Lincoln  are 
buried  in  the  parish  church  here  ;  among  others,  Robert 
Sanderson,  one  of  the  most  memorable  Anglican  eccle 
siastics  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in  exploring  the  manners 
in  things  ecclesiastical  of  our  immediate  predecessors 
will  find  some  curious  facts  in  this  as  well  as  in  former 
volumes.  A  writer  of  1836,  who  signs  E.  I.  C.,  says  that 
at  Nateley  Scares,  in  Hampshire,  the  font,  which  was 
4  circular  basin,  and  therefore  probably  Norman,  had 
been  broken  up,  part  of  it  being  used  to  mend  a  step 
of  the  chancel  and  the  other  fragments  piled  in  a  heap 
near  the  churchyard  gate.  Its  place  had  been  supplied 
by  "a  mean  basin,  formed,  apparently,  of  some  kind  of 
composition";  and  this  object  was  kept  beneath  the 
communion  table.  One  wonders  whether  this  strange 
arrangement  has  been  permitted  to  continue  to  the 
present  time.  A  writer  of  the  year  1817,  speaking  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  who  died 
at  Carisbroke,  says  that  "  the  levelling  rulers  of  that 
time  intended  to  apprentice  [her]  to  a  button-maker." 
We  have  often  met  with  the  story  elsewhere.  What  is 
the  evidence  for  it <l.  It  seems  very  improbable. 

Primogeniture.  By  Evelyn  Cecil.  (Murray.) 
MB.  CECIL  has  evidently  taken  some  pains  in  acquiring 
much  varied  and  interesting  information  about  his  sub- 
ject. His  book,  which  may  be  described  as  a  sort  of 
elaborate  prize  essay,  deals  with  the  history  and  effects 
•of  primogeniture  not  only  in  this  country,  but  through- 
out the  world.  In  his  last  chapter  he  discusses  in  a 
temperate  manner  the  economical  aspects  of  primogeni- 
ture in  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  agricultural, 
•social,  and  political  points  of  view.  The  author  appears 
to  consider  that  "  primogeniture  strengthens  virtues 
that  are  spontaneously  weak  by  stealthily  assisting  to 
divert  the  tendency  to  rough  coarseness  and  vulgarity 
which  untrained  human  nature  too  often  displays."  He 
allows,  however,  that  the  law  in  the  case  of  intestacy 
does  dispose  of  real  property  "contrary  to  the  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  an  ignorant  testator,"  and  sug- 
gests that  a  limited  reform  in  this  respect,  after  the 
analogy  of  the  German  A nerbenrecht,  is  desirable.  We 
think  Mr.  Cecil  might  have  spared  his  readers  the 
additional  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume  containing  a 
long  extract  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  gloomy 
speech  at  Buxton  on  the  "  Death  Duties." 

Glossaries  to  S.  R.  Crockett's  Works.    By  P.  Dudgeon. 

(Fisher  IJnwin.) 

THE  compiler  has  put  together  in  a  random  sort  of  a 
fashion  three  distinct  glossaries  of  the  Scottish  words 
occurring  in  as  many  of  Mr.  Crockett's  stories,  giving 
page  references  for  one  of  them  and  not  for  the  other 
two.  The  general  reader  who  does  not  possess  a 
Jamieson  may  find  the  booklet  useful,  but  he  must 
beware  of  accepting  all  Mr.  Dudgeon's  etymologies, 
which  are  frequently  incorrect. 

A  NEW  and  promising  venture  is  made  in  the  Twentieth 
Century,  as,  by  a  slight  anticipation  of  coming  events,  the 
latest  review  is  called.  The  editor,  Mr.  William  Graham, 
seeks  to  make  it  more  fully  deserve  the  title  of  review 
than  other  works  with  which  it  is  natural  to  compare  it. 
A  survey  of  literature  by  Mr.  Traill,  aud  of  drama  by  Mr. 
Nisbet ;  an  '  Account  of  the  Indian  Upanishads  '  by  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  ;  a  Japanese  article  on '  The  Empire  of  the 
Risen  Sun ';  and  a  contribution  by  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow, 
'Acquitted  on  G  round  (s)  of  Insanity,'  prove  how  earnest 


has  been  the  attempt  to  assign  actuality  to  the  whole 
The  editor  himself  writes  on  «  The  Decadence  of  Youth  ' 
and  holds  the  very  defensible  view  that  our  young  men 
in  spite  of  their  affectations,  are  as  good  as  ev<r  they 
were.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  term  "  blood,"  for  a 
buck  or  dandy,  belonged  to  the  seventeenth  century 
Mohock  instead  of  to  the  present  century;  and  he 
deals  with  Macaronies  without  apparently  having  seen 
the  Macaroni  Magazine..  There  are  many  feminine 
contributions  of  varying  degrees  of  merit.  We  accord 
the  latest  candidate  for  public  favour  a  God-speed. 


ONLY  four  short  months  ago  we  had  to  record  the 
death  of  Mr.  Vernon  Whitaker,  and  to-day  we  chronicle 
with  extreme  regret,  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  Joseph 
Whitaker,    the  founder  of   the   well  -  known   almanac 
which  bears  his  name.    Mr.  Whitaker  was  a  Fellow  ( 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  devoted  all  his  spai 
time  to  quiet  study.     He  was  a  man  of  a  most  kind 
aad  genial  nature,  never  happier  than  when  able 
render  service  to  a  friend.    He  will  be  buried  to-da 
(Saturday)  at  Norwood.    The  funeral  will,  in  accordam 
with  his  special  desire,  start  from  the  office  of  the  Boot 
seller.    The  editorahip  of  the  Bookseller  and  '  Whitaker 
Almanack  '  has  for  some  time  past  been  in  the  hands  < 
bis  eldest  surviving  son,  Mr.  George  H.  Whitaker. 

MR.  ELLIOT  STOCK  announces  a  volume  of  the  '  Worl 
of  the  late  Griffith  Edwards.'  consisting  mainly  of  loo 
histories  of  Wales.  A  number  of  the  author's  poem 
both  in  Welsh  and  English,  are  added  to  the  wor 
which  is  edited  by  Mr.  Elias  Owen,  and  is  fully  illu 
trated. 

Qatitts  to  ftamsgonbtntx. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 
ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

W.  C.  LOFTON  ("  I  reached  [retched]  all  the  way  fror 
Dover  to  Calais  ").  —  The  question  —  whether  this 
grammatical — which  you  send  a  second  time,  is  not  t 
be  answered.  It  is  colloquially  defensible,  as  implyin 
"  I  did  little  eke  but  retch  during  the  journey  froi 
Dover  to  Calais  ";  but  it  is  certainly  inaccurate,  since  n 
one  could  accomplish  it.  Such  queries  depend  upo 
something  like  a  catch,  and  in  them  each  man  make 
his  own  laws.  Grammar  does  not  come  into  the  questii 

CORRIGENDA. — 8">  S.  vi.  (Index),  p.  541,  col.  2, 1. 6  fi 
bottom,  for  "Oxford   statue"   read  Sultan's  cipher 
p.  546,  col.  2,  between  11.  25  and  26  from  bottom  ini 
Sultan's  cipher,  408,  497;  vii.  p.  344,  col.  1,  1.  1  fi 
bottom,  for  "  1799  "  read  1749. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "Th 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  " — Advertisements  an 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher " — at  the  Offic 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  con 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  maka  no  exception. 
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THE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  COLERIDGE. 
(Continued  from  p.  363.) 

1799-1800. 

Annual  Anthology.  Bristol,  1799-1800.  2  vols. 
Containing,  besides  a  number  of  pieces  by  Robert 
Southey  and  a  blank-verse  production  of  Charles 
Lamb,  a  series  of  the  original  poems  by  S.  T.  C. 
which  had  appeared  up  to  that  time  in  the  Morning 
Post.  These  volumes,  in  boards  especially,  are 
a  desideratum  for  collectors,  forming  (as  they  do) 
the  editio  princeps  of  some  of  the  best  of  Coleridge's 


minor  poems. 


1800. 


(Blank-verse)  Translation  of  Schiller's  'Wallenstein,' 
2  vols.  8vo.,  Lond,,  Longmans,  1800.  (A  third  volume, 
containing  a  translation,  by  S.  T.  C.,  of  '  Wallenstein's 
Camp,'  was  announced  among  the  advertisements,  but 
was,  apparently,  never  executed  or  published.) 

This  translation  of  '  Wallenstein ' — not  reprinted 
until  1828,  when  the  '  Poetical  and  Dramatic 
Works  of  Coleridge '  were  first  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  William  Pickering — had,  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  become  so  difficult  to  procure, 
that  Carlyle,  when  writing  his  '  Life  of  Schiller,' 
in  1823-24,  was  unable  to  find  or  see  a  copy. 
Since  its  republication  in  1828  and  on  several 
subsequent  occasions,  in  the  Pickering  and  Moxon 
editions,  the  original  issue  has  become  compara- 
tively easy  to  obtain,  and  can  hardly,  of  later 


years,  take  rack  as  a  specially  or  exceptionally  rare 
book.  Before  its  tardy  reappearance,  and  when  it 
was  practically  unprocurable,  another  translation 
(by  George  Moir,  a,  Scottish  advocate  and  early 
acquaintance  of  Carlyle),  not  without  merit,  but 
inferior  to  that  of  Coleridge,  was  published  at 
Edinburgh.  Charles  Lamb  contributed  a  metrical 
version  of  Thekla's  song  to  the  original  edition  of 
Coleridge's  translation  of  'Wallenstein.' 

1800. 

Lyrical  Ballads.    In  Two  Volumes.    By  W.  Words- 
worth.   Lond.,  Longmans,  1800. 

In  the  first  volume  reappeared  '  The  Ancient 
Mariner,'  in  a  revised  version,  and  the  three  other 
poems  already  enumerated  :  to  the  new  second 
volume,  now  published  for  the  first  time,  Coleridge 
contributed  the  poem  entitled  '  Love,'  a  portion  of 
the  'Ballad  of  the  Dark  Lad ie,' which  had  then 
recently  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post.  These  five 
poems  (with  some  slight  modifications  in  the  longest 
and  most  important  of  them)  continued  to  appear,  for 
the  third  and  fourth  time,  in  the  later  two-volume 
editions  of  '  Lyrical  Ballads,'  published  in  1802  and 
1805  respectively  ;  but  with  no  other  indication 
of  Coleridge's  name  or  authorship  than  that  they 
were  contributions  from  a  friend.  The  name  of 
Coleridge  was  not,  for  many  years  afterwards, 
associated  with  his  earliest  masterpiece  in  verse. 
Coleridge  contributed  the  introductory  stanza  to 
Wordsworth's  poem  of  '  We  are  Seven,'  which  the 
author  bad  commenced  with  the  narrative  portion. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  Wordsworth 
contributed  a  few  lines  to  '  The  Ancient  Mariner,' 
which  was  originally  intended  to  be  a  joint  pro- 
duction of  the  two  friends  ;  but  their  styles  did 
not  assimilate,  and  the  scheme  of  partnership  was 
abandoned.  Owing  to  the  obloquy  and  abuse  heaped 
upon  Wordsworth's  new  'Poems,  in  two  volumes,1 
published  in  1807,  no  new  edition  of  '  Lyrical 
Ballads '  was  called  for  for  ten  years  after  that  of 
1805  ;  and  when  Wordsworth,  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  quarto  'Excursion,'  collected  his  own 
minor  poems  in  1815,  he  discarded  Coleridge's  con- 
tributions. It  was  not  until  1817  that  Coleridge, 
in  his  '  Sibylline  Leaves,'  at  last  published  '  The 
Ancient  Mariner '  as  his  own.  No  edition  of  it  had 
then  appeared,  even  anonymously,  for  twelve  years. 

1803. 

Poems,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge.  Third  Edition.  London : 
Printed  by  N.  Biggs,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  for  J.  N. 
Longman  and  0.  Rees,  Paternoster  Row.  12mo.,  pp.  xi, 
202.  1803. 

Substantially  a  reprint,  with  a  few  omissions  and 
modifications  (but  without  additions),  and  without 
:he  contributions  of  Charles  Lamb  and  Charles 
Lloyd,  of  the  juvenile  and  abortive  attempts  of 
Coleridge's  Muse,  of  which  the  second  edition 
lad  been  published  by  Cottle,  at  Bristol,  in  1797. 
That  Coleridge  should  have  cared  to  send  forth 
these  immature  and  comparatively  worthless  pro- 
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ductions  to  the  world  for  a  third  time,  as  his 
'Poems,'  in  1803,  when  he  might  have  issued, 
under  that  title,  not  only  his  '  Ancient  Mariner,' 
but  his  '  Christabel,'  and  the  finest  of  his  shorter 
poems  from    the  Morning  Post,  reveals,  signi- 
ficantly enough,  the  state  of  inertia,  apathy,  and 
supineness  into  which  the  use  of  the  fatal  drug 
he  had  resorted  to  had  thrown  him.     In   1803 
he  was  so  ill  and  prostrate  that  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon,  after  proceeding  with  them  only  for 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  way,  a  walking  tour  in 
Scotland,  on  which  he  had  started  with  Words- 
worth and  his  sister  Dorothy ;  and  returning  home 
in  weariness  of  heart  and  body,  via  Edinburgh, 
where  he  wrote  a  doleful  epitaph  at  an  inn  in  a 
quasi-moribund  state,  he  made  his  way  back  to 
Keswick  as  best  he  could.     Charles  Lamb  saw 
this  edition  through  the  press  during  the  author's 
absence  in  the  Lake  district.     That  so   subtle 
and  delicate  a  critic,  and  so  loyal  a  friend,  as 
Lamb  (intimately  acquainted  with  the  exquisite 
verse  printed    by    Coleridge    during   the    latest 
years  of   the  eighteenth  and  the  earliest  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  with  the  unprinted 
manuscript  fragment  of  '  Christabel,'  produced  in 
1797  and  1800)  should  not  only  have  sanctioned, 
but  encouraged  and  abetted  such  a  proceeding, 
would  be  altogether  unaccountable,  except  on  the 
following  score.  The  volume  of  1797  having  become 
the  property  of  Longman's  house,  when  Cottle's 
copyrights  and  stock  were  transferred  and  disposed 
of,  there  was  a  demand  for  a  new  edition  (the  old 
one  having  gradually  gone  out  of  print),  which  the 
house,   already  connected    otherwise    both   with 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,   issued  as  a  routine 
trade  matter.     Having  decided  upon  that  course, 
it  was  as  well  that  the  book  should  reappear  with 
the  advantage  of  the  author's  superintendence,  or, 
in  his  absence,  with  that  of  some  trusted  and  com- 
petent literary  friend.      Though  Longman's  loss 
m  suppressing  it  might  have  been  small,  it  was 
one  item  among  others  in  an  extensive  and  mis- 
cellaneous business  ;  and  neither  Coleridge  nor 
Lamb  was  probably  in  a  position,  in  1803,  to  offer 
them  even  that   slight   pecuniary  compensation. 
The  blame  rests  rather  with  Coleridge  himself,  who 
might  have  made  overtures  and  proposals  Lamb 
was  not  prepared  or  authorized  to  make,  which 
could  hardly  have  been  rejected,  and  which  must, 
if  accepted,  even  at  that  low  ebb-tide  of  English 
poetry,  have  been  advantageous  to  both  parties. 
Had  Coleridge  taken  this  opportunity  of  collecting 
his  best  poems  (including  his  two  great  master- 
pieces) in  the  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  left  his  juvenile  balderdash  to  be  sought 
after,  in  the  two  Bristol  editions,  by  those  whom 
it  might  further  concern,  the  satire  of  Byron  in 
'  English  Bards '  could  hardly  have  been  penned, 
or  would  have  fallen  scatheless.     That  satire  was 
directed  against  Coleridge's    only  acknowledged 


poems — against  a  volume  of  juvenile  verse,  no 
worse,  though  perhaps  no  better,  than  Byron's  own 
'  Hours  of  Idleness.'  Coleridge  bad  produced  and 
published,  in  his  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth 
years,  verses  as  bad  as  those  which  Byron  had 
written  and  published  while  still  in  his  minority  ; 
but  Byron  did  not,  at  least,  commit  the  error  of 
continuing  to  republish  his  abortive  productions 
as  the  sole  offspring  of  his  Muse,  after  that  fledgeling 
Muse  had  gained  her  wings  for  flight;  whereas 
Coleridge  deliberately,  and  as  it  were  contemp- 
tuously, flung  again  to  the  world,  at  thirty,  th 
scraps  and  orts  of  his  ill-furnished  youthful  table 
when  he  could  have  set  before  it  a  Luculla 
repast. 

1806. 

A  Stranger  Minstrel  (written  in  1800),  first  printed 
in  'Memoirs  of  Mary  Robinson'  (1801),  iv.  141;  anc 
afterwards  with  the  preliminary  matter  prefixed  to  th 
'  Poetical  Works  of  Mary  Robinson,'  4  vols.,  1806  (i 
xlvii),  but  not  included  in  any  of  the  collected  volume 
or  editions  of  his  poems  published  during  Coleridge" 
lifetime.* 

The  unfortunate  "Perdita"  (Mary  Robinson 
had  visited  the  Lake  District  in  1800,  had  become 
acquainted  with  Coleridge,  already  a  resident  there^ 
and  had  written  some  verses  on  the  birth  (which 
took  place  in  that  year)  of  his  second  son,  Derwent. 


The  Wild  Wreath. 
1807. 


1807. 
Edited  by  M.  E.  Robinson. 


Lond., 


Mary  Elizabeth  Robinson,  who  edited  this> 
volume  after  her  mother's  death,  was  the  daughter 
of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Robinson  referred  to  in 
the  previous  entry.  It  contains  an  original  contri- 
bution by  S.  T.  C.,  a  poem  entitled  'The  Mad 
Monk,'  not  included  in  any  volume  or  edition  of 
his  poems  published  during  his  lifetime,  t 

1807  sqq. 

Contributions,  in  prose  and  verse,  to  the  Courier,  a 
London  newspaper,  signed  "  Esteesi  "  or  "  Siesti." 

A  set  of  the  Courier  is  among  the  London  news- 
papers in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

1509-1810. 

The  Friend:  a  Collection  of  Essays.  A  periodical 
publication,  issued  by  subscription,  at  irregular  intervals, 
printed  at  Penritb,  during  Coleridsje's  second  and  last 
residence  in  the  Lake  District,  at  Grasmere,  8vo.,  1809- 
1810. 

Wordsworth  was  an  occasional  contributor  to 
'  The  Friend,'  in  which  a  specimen  or  two  ap- 
peared of  his  then  unpublished  poem  '  The  Pre- 
lude '  and  a  prose  '  Essay  on  Epitaphs,'  with  some 


''  First  included  in  the  late  Mr.  Basil  Montagu  Picker- 
ing's four-volume  edition  of  Coleridge,  published  in  1877. 
t  First  included  in  the  Supplement  to  Pickering's  four- 
volume  edition  of  Colerid«e,  as  reissued  by  Macmillan 
&  Co.  in  1880.  This  Supplement,  though  prepared  and 
printed  during  the  latest  year  of  Mr.  Pickering's  life 
[1877),  did  not  appear  in  any  of  the  original  copies 
issued  with  his  title-page. 
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verse  translations  from  the  Italian  epitaphs  of 
Chiabrera  ;  but  the  larger  portion  was  written  by 
Coleridge  himself,  whose  poem  of  'The  Three 
Graves  '  first  appeared  there.  The  original  manu- 
script, or  printer's  "copy,"  of  'The  Friend'  (not 
mainly  in  Coleridge's  autograph),  is  preserved  in 
the  Forster  Collection  at  South  Kensington,  the 
loose  leaves  elegantly  and  handsomely  bound  in  a 
goodly  tome.  In  1812  Coleridge  prepared  a  sup- 
plement, with  which  the  remaining  stock  of  unsold 
cumbers  were  issued  in  a  single  volume  by  Gale  & 
Curtis,  of  Paternoster  Row.  In  1818  '  The  Friend,' 
somewhat  remodelled,  was  reissued  by  a  London 
publisher,  with  the  addition  of  a  third  volume, 
containing  entirely  new  matter.  The  original 
numbers,  as  issued  to  subscribers,  have  long  been 
scarce.  RICHARD  HERNE  SHEPHERD. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MAURITIUS  AUGUSTUS  BENYOWSZKY. 
(Continued  from  p.  324.) 

Leaving  on  July  12  the  Japanese  port  which  I 
have  identified  as  Osaka,  or  more  correctly  written 
Ohosaka,  the  Venice  of  Japan,  the  St.  Peter  put 
to  sea,  and  according  to  Ryumin's  '  Diary  '  nothing 
of  any  note  happened  till,  on  the  19th  of  the  same 
month,  they  passed  on  the  starboard  a  great  island 
with  high  rocks,  and  later  on  a  small  island  on  their 
port  side.  On  the  next  day  they  discovered 
another  great  island,  inhabited  by  a  people  called 
"  Ussmaiatsi "  (in  the  title  of  chap,  iv.)  or  "  Uss- 
•maitsi"  (in  the  text).  On  approaching  the  island 
they  saw  ahead  many  vessels  of  a  large  size,  of  a 
kind  called  "  buss,"  both  under  sail  and  at  anchor  ; 
and  on  the  galliot  being  descried  by  the  islanders 
some  boats  were  immediately  put  off  the  shore 
bringing  them  (the  Russians)  provisions  of  millet, 
"  potato-tubers,"  and  some  fresh  sea-fish.  As  the 
island  had  an  excellent  harbour,  the  galliot  came 
to  an  anchor  and  Benyowszky  with  his  companions 
went  on  shore  and  erected  a  tent  on  the  island, 
taking  the  precaution  to  land  some  ordnance  to 
protect  them  in  case  of  need.  The  voyagers  re- 
mained on  this  island  till  July  30  and  the  galliot 
left  the  harbour  the  following  day. 

According  to  Stepanov's  version,  too,  the  galliot 
left  the  Japanese  port  (Ohosaka)  on  July  12  and 
steered  on  a  south-south-easterly  course.  On  the 
seventh  day  (i.e  ,  July  19)  they  discovered  "an 
unknown  land,"  and  on  approaching  the  coast 
found  a  bay,  where  they  remained  at  anchor  till 
August  1.  This  place  was,  he  adds,  "Ussmaski" 
Island,  under  twenty-eight  degrees  northern  lati- 
tude. His  version  before  me  only  mentions  the 
bare  fact  that  after  taking  in  a  supply  of  fresh 
water  and  biscuits  they  continued  their  voyage. 

As  regards  the  whereabouts  of  this  island  those  of 
my  readers  who  have  dipped  into  Benyowszky's 
'  Memoirs '  will  have  no  difficulty  ia  identifying  it 


with  his  "  Usmay  Ligon,"  where,  according  to  his 
yarn,  the  yawl  in  which  he  tried  to  land  was 
wrecked  and  he  had  to  swim  to  shore,  where  he 
arrived  quite  exhausted.  Two  of  his  companions 
were  drowned,  so  he  relates,  on  this  occasion 
(Aug.  14),  and  were  buried  by  Mr.  Baturin  on  the 
island.  Neither  Ryumin  nor  Stepanov  mentions 
this  incident ;  moreover,  the  latter  distinctly 
gives  us  to  understand  that  the  company  did  not 
lose  a  single  member  by  death  until  they  got 
nearer  to  Macao.  But  we  must  not  expect  full 
agreement  as  regards  small  details  in  the  different 
versions  given  by  different  members  of  one  and 
the  same  expedition.  I  have  only  to  remind  the 
reader  of  recent  events,  and  he  will  probably 
remember  that,  after  hearing  several  versions  of  the 
expedition  to  the  obscurest  part  of  Africa,  we  are 
still  in  the  dark  about  some  of  the  most  important 
incidents  of  the  expedition. 

Ryumin,  in  the  heading  of  the  chapter,  gives 
the  name  of  the  island  as  the  "Baahinsk  Island  " 
(k  Bashinskim  Ostrpvam).  His  editor,  Berg, 
thinks  it  is  Tanao,  i.e.,  Tanega  Island,*  off  the 
southern  apex  of  Kyushiu.  But  Dr.  Janku  con- 
tends that  Berg  is  mistaken,  maintaining  that 
Ryumin  means  Bashee  Island,  and  in  support  of 
his  contention  quotes  Siebold,  according  to  whom 
"  the  very  name  (Ussmay)  of  the  island  is  identical 
with  that  of  Ohosima  (the  greatest  of  the  Riu-Kiu 
group).''t  But  if  Uasmay  is  Ohosima,  it  cannot 
be  Bashee  Island  as  well,  which,  though  it  also 
belongs  to  the  Riu-Kiu  group,  lies  further  south, 
in  the  channel  of  the  same  name  between  Formosa 
and  the  Philippines,  in  about  twenty  degrees 
northern  latitude.  Moreover,  Obosima  (or  Oo-sima, 
Oihima,  or,  to  give  it  its  full  name,  Amami-Oshima) 
is  not  the  Great  Luchu,  but  the  second  largest  of 
the  whole  archipelago,  and  lies  in  28°  20' latitude.! 
The  Great  Luchu  is  Okinava,  in  the  central  group, 
or  Oki-no-Sima,  as  the  name  is  sometimes  written, § 
and  it  lies  between  26°  and  27°  northern  latitude. 

Neither  Ryumin  nor  Stepanov  gives  us  any 
further  clue  to  identify  the  island.  The  latter's 
figure  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  relied  on  implicitly ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Bashee  Island  is  some 
1,400  miles  from  Ohosaka,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  St.  Peter  had  not  reached  that  point 


*  Tanao-Sima  or  Tanega-Sima,  but  sima,  or  shima, 
means  "  island  "  ia  Japanese. 

f  Ph.  F.  Siebold,  '  Gescbichte  der  Entdeckungen,  &c.' 
(Leiden,  1852),  p.  15;  quoted  Szdzadok,  xxv.  730. 

J  Of.,  e.g.,  an  article  on  '  The  Luchu  Islands,'  by  Prof. 
Chamberlain,  of  the  University  of  Tokio,  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Geographical  Journal.  Stepanov  gives 
the  latitude  as  twenty-eight  degrees,  which  agrees  with 
that  of  Ohosima.  In  the  statement  banded  to  M.  de 
Roches,  Benyowszky  calls  the  island  "  Usona,"  in  lati- 
tude 27°  28'. 

§  Rinsifee's '  San  Kokf  Taou  Ran  to  Sets  ;  ou,  Apergu 
General  des  Trois  Royaumes,'  ed.  by  Klaproth,  ia 
" Oriental  Tranal.  Fund"  Series,  1832,  p.  170. 
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•within  a  week's  sailing.  According  ^  Natlnnifl 
Barlow,*  she  was  only  "fifty  feet  lon^r,  and  six- 
teen broad,  built  entirely  of  fir."  This  description 
does  not  warrant  us  to  ascribe  her  sailing  qualities 
that  would  enable  her  to  make  average  daily  runs 
of  two  hundred  miles. 

The  rest  of  the  voyage  to  Macao  can  be  very 
briefly  told.  Leaving  "TJssmansk  Bay"  (Ussman- 
skoi  Bukht),  according  to  Byumin  nothing  hap- 
pened worthy  of  record  till  Aug.  7,  on  which  day 
our  adventurers  tried  to  land  on  another  island, 
but  received  such  a  warm  reception,  in  the  shape 
of  dense  volleys  of  arrows  and  javelins,  from  the 
inhabitants,  that  they  speedily  gave  up  the  enter- 
prise as  too  risky  or  hopeless. 

They  then  cruised  about  aimlessly  for  six  (qucere 
nine)  more  days,  and  endeavoured  in  vain  to  find  a 
harbour  or  other  safe  anchorage.  On  Aug.  16 
they  were  spoken  to  by  two  vessels,  and  learnt 
from  them  that  they  were  then  off  Formosa.  On 
the  following  day  they  again  tried  to  land,  but 
were  a^ain  attacked  by  the  inhabitants.  In  this 
engagement  three  of  Benyowszky's  men — namely, 
Panov,  Loginov,  and  Popov  —  were  killed  and 
three  others  wounded,  among  these  Lapin,  the 
sable  hunter,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  (see 
ante.  p.  245  in  the  note).  On  Aug.  20  yet  another 
attempt  was  made,  in  the  same  place,  to  effect  a 
landing,  but  again  unsuccessfully,  and  one  "Indian" 
was  killed  and  many  were  wounded. 

Neither  Benyowszky  nor  Byumin  nor  Stepanov 
gives  sufficient  information  to  enable  us  to  identify 
the  locality,  f  The  only  additional  details  supplied 
by  Stepanov  are  that,  after  leaving  on  Aug.  1  the 
unnamed  island  (in  the  Biu-Kiu  group),  the  St. 
Peter  cruised  about  for  many  days,  until  finally,  on 
the  tenth  day  towards  evening,  they  discovered 
land  in  the  twenty-ninth  (sic)  degree  of  northern 
latitude,  which  they  thought  was  "  Termora 
Island  "  (?  Formosa).  But  as  they  were  becalmed 
they  were  not  able  to  get  nearer  the  coast  for  three 
more  days,  after  the  lapse  of  which  they  hove  to 
and  dropped  their  anchor  in  forty  fathoms  of  water. 
His  version  of  the  Formosa  campaign  is  that  a  boat 
manned  by  a  few  sailors  was  sent  to  shore,  who  re- 
turned with  the  unfavourable  report  that  they  had 
been  "shot  at"  by  the  natives,  and  consequently  the 
company  decided  to  continue  their  voyage.  They 
passed  along  the  coast,  round  the  island,  and  then 
sailed  south.  A  very  strong  breeze  and  swift  cur- 
rent carried  them  to  a  promontory  of  an  island,  to 
which  they  ran  so  close  that  some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants met  them  in  small  boats  and  directed  them  to 
a  bay  which  they  entered  and  where  they  procured 

*  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Capt.  Oliver  reprints 
the  letter  at  pp.  16,  17. 

t  The  first-named  author  states,  on  Au?.  28,  that  he 
was  that  day  at  anchor  in  the  harbour,  Kaleewan  Bay, 
on  the  island  of  Formosa  (near  the  southern  shore  of  the 
beautiful  harbour). 


some  fresh  water.  The  next  morning  some  of  the 
company  of  the  galliot  again  landed  to  fetch  more 
water.  While  on  this  errand  some  of  the  Bus- 
sians  had  a  bath  in  a  brook,  and  while  thus  enjoy- 
ing themselves  in  the  water,  they  were  surprised 
by  a  party  of  natives  and  three  of  the  adventurers 
were  killed,  "  the  only  loss  [by  death]  the  ship's 
company  had  "  until  they  reached  Macao,  remarks 
Stepanov.  In  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
companion?,  Stepanov  immediately  landed  with 
thirty-three  men  and  attacked  the  natives,  who 
must  have  numbered  about  three  to  four  thousand 
men,  all  fully  armed,  "  according  to  jtheir  own 
fashion."  The  Russians  divided  themselves  into 
three  parties  (of  less  than  a  dozen  men  each)  and 
valiantly  attacked  the  natives,  some  of  whose 
columns  they  cut  to  pieces,  the  rest  they  dispersed, 
and,  pursuing  them  to  their  village,  the  victorious 
stage-army  burnt  nearly  a  thousand  of  their  huts 
After  this  glorious  victory  the  Bussians  returned  to 
their  ship  and  continued  their  voyage  on  Aug.  20. 

As  we  saw,  Byumin  records  the  death  of  a  single 
native.  His  countryman  and  companion  in  mis- 
fortune does  not  mention  the  number  of  the  slain, 
but  Benyowszky  does.  According  to  the  latter 
the  "  unhappy  men,"  meaning  the  islanders,  were 
pressed  on  one  side  by  Benyowszky's  "troops,"  led 
by  Don  Hieronimo  Pacheco,  a  "  Spaniard  of 
Manilla,"  whom  he  found  on  the  island  ;*  on  the 
other  they  were  received  with  volleys  from  the 
guns  of  the  galliot.  The  slaughter  of  the  natives 
was  immense.  At  last  Benyowszky  had  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  "  massacre,"  threatening  his  own  men 
that  he  would  be  obliged  to  fire  upon  them  if  they 
further  disobeyed  his  orders  and  did  not  cease 
the  butchery.  So  the  "parties  contented  them- 
selves with  making  prisoners,  the  number  of  whom 
amounted  to  six  hundred  and  forty-three."  The 
killed  were  also  carefully  counted,  and  "  proved  to 
be  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-six,"  including  many 
amazons  "armed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  men." 
This  is  said  to  have  been  the  score  on  Aug.  29. 

In  a  previous  encounter  with  the  natives,  Aug.  27, 
the  latter  were  totally  defeated  and  the  number  of 
the  dead  were  counted  and  found  to  amount  to 
"  upwards  of  two  hundred."  Credat  Judceus  I 

L.  L.  K. 
(To  be  continued.) 


K  He  always  finds  some  one  to  act  as  deus  ex  machina 
wherever  he  goes,  and  converses  with  them  in  their  own 
native  tongue.    On  "  Usmay  Ligon  "  lie  meets  a  native 
of  Tonquin,  who  speaks  to  him  "in  very  bad  Portuguese,'* 
which  to  me,  however,  looks  more  like  a  conglomeration 
of  very  bad  Italian,  worse  Spanish,  and  only  would-be 
Portuguese.    Kuznetsov,  who,  we  presume,  could  under- 
stand only  his  own  Russian,  of  course  could  not  make  head 
or  tail  of  Don  Hieronimo's  lingo,  so  he  conducted  him  to 
Benyowszky,  who  at  once  understood  him  perfectly  well, 
though  we  have  Bishop  Le  Bon's  testimony  for  the  fac 
that  when,  a  few  weeks  later,  our  accomplished  linguis 
reached  Macao,  he  was  not,  or  shall  we  gay  was  not  an 
more,  acquainted  with  either  Portuguese  or  Spanish. 
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WEATHER  IN  YORKSHIRE  IN  1737.  (See  8th 
S.  vii.  205.) — This  note  is  suggested  by  that  of 
MR.  HODOKIN  at  the  above  reference.  I  have  a 
number  of  Partridge's  almanacs  ('  Merlinns  Libera- 
tus ')  extending  from  1731  to  1747  inclusive,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  calendar  for  every  month  through- 
out there  are  manuscript  notes  of  the  weather  for 
the  month,  made  by  one  Jonathan  Broadhead, 
who  appears  to  have  lived  somewhere  near  Hud- 
dersfield,  and  whom  I  suppose  to  have  been  clerk 
of  his  parish,  since  he  also  notes  in  the  margin  of 
the  calendars  the  births  and  baptisms,  marriages, 
deaths,  and  burials,  of  bis  neighbours.  I  copy 
here,  exactly  as  they  are  written,  his  notes  on  the 
weather  of  1737,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  of 
general  interest : — 

"January.  This  month  was  pretty  fine  wether  The 
1st  half  very  fine  melch  wether  but  very  strong  west 
winds  almost  altogether  Then  y°  latter  end  was  a  little 
frosty  about  ye  24,  25,  and  the  27  a  sore  day  of  Snow 
showers  and  strong  wst  wind  but  thew  ye  30  again. 

"  February.  The  beginning  of  this  Month  was  very 
fine  wether  A  Deal  plougbt.  But  about  ye  16  day  it 
turned  to  Rainey  Slaby  wether.  Some  snow  showers, 
but  none  to  stay ;  last  days  fair. 

"  March.  This  Month  was  mostwhat  inclin'd  to  wet 
and  very  changable  wether,  if  one  day  was  fair  yc  next 
was  Rainey  &  sometime*  snow  showers,  and  some  little 
frost  but  it  kept  y"  ground  wet  and  it  was  very  cold  all 
Month  not  springlike,  the  wind  most  east. 

"  Corn  lias  been  very  cheap  this  Winter.  Shilling* 
about  12s  &  wheat  betwixt  11  to  14  a  Loadf  in  Huddt-rs- 
field  and  in  the  Low  Markits  about  9  &  lO*  a  Load  Red 
Wheat. 

"  April.  The  Beginning  of  this  Month  was  cold  dry 
sort  of  wether  and  oft  frosty  morns  Then  about  y«  20 
day  it  began  to  be  more  Spring  like  and  gome  Rain.  The 
wind,  most  east. 

"May.  This  Month  was  very  Droughty  ye  8  day  a 
sore  D:  of  R.  &  snow  among  and  some  very  cold  Ds:  after 
and  frosty  nights.  And  a  deal  of  this  month  was  frosty 
nights  &  hot  sunshine  Da:  so  y'  gras*  was  burnt  up  and 
very  scarce  and  ground  very  dry.  The  wind  most  east 
and  North  east  this  month. 

"  June.  This  Month  was  very  Droughty.  There  was 
some  Rain  ye  4  and  some  y«  14  &  15  days,  and  there  was 
frosty  nights  ye  first  half.  And  y"  lust  week  very  hot 
parching  drought  wch  burnt  grass  very  sore  :  so  yl  there 
was  but  little  hay  as  ever  I  saw. 

"July.  This  was  a  very  Droughty  Month  all  ye 
Month:  There  was  a  Thunder  Shower  ye  1st  day  and 
some  driving  Rain  ye  24  day  but  was  soon  gone  and  ye 
Ground  sore  burnt  up  no  grass  Sprung  and  water  scarse. 

"August.  This  Month  c>nne  in  Droughty  but  it  was 
showery  wether  ye  first  hnlf,  and  more  showrey  latter 
half  and  a  pretty  deal  of  Rain  in  some  pkces  westward, 
Mad(e)  Harvest  rather  Tickle.  But  Corn  was  most  got 
this  Month  and  got  Indiferant  well.  Wheat  was  good 
and  sound  and  yielded  extraordinary  welL  But  oats 
very  short. 

"  September.  The  Beginning  of  this  Month  was  fine 
wether  rather  droughty  but  there  was  misty  morns  and 
showers  among  that  did  a  deal  of  good  to  ye  ground  made 
it  in  Temper  for  sowing  hut  water  was  scarce.  But 
about  ye  22  and  23  to  ye  month's  end  it  was  very  wet 


*  Shillin,  Shelled  oats.    Craven  (Halliwell). 
I  Three  bushels. 


and  made  water  plenty.  And  ye  last  day  a  sore  d:  of 
Rain  and  Wind  north  east. 

"  This  summer  has  been  very  Droughty  till  y*  latter 
end  of  this  Month.  Hay  very  scant  and  ground  ill  burnt 
up.  Wheat  very  good  and  yielded  well  But  Oats  very 
short  and  small  yielJed  Indiferantly.  Corn  has  been 
cheap  this  summer. 

"  October.  This  Month  was  Inclined  to  Showery  sort 
of  wether  almost  all  y'  month  but  3  or  4  days  at  y*  -nd 
was  fair  cold  dry  days  and  frosty.  The  wiqd  North  East 
and  East  almost  all  this  month. 

"  November.  This  Month  was  pratty  good  wether  for 
ye  time  of  ye  year,  but  strong  win  Is  y'  latter  half  espe- 
cially ye  24  and  i7  d'.  There  was  some  R  tin  among  but 
not  much.  No  snow  and  but  little  frost  rno=tw'  open 
wether. 

"  December.  This  Month  was  changable  wether :  it 
came  in  pretty  fine  wether.  But  ye  5  Night  ntr«am'd 
sore  Red  like  Blood  very  Tirable  to  see.  Then  ye  6  Xi^ht 
a  Tirable  strong  wind  then  it  was  frosty  and  a  little  Snow 
came  ye  8  night  w011  stay'd  till  y9 13  D;  Thenitwis  windy 
and  melch  till  y*  20  D:  when  frosty  and  a  stnnk  in<  of 
Snow  and  very  dark  sort  of  wether.  Then  y*  24  a  Riiney 
thowing  D:  Christmis  day  a  misty  dark  d:  28  a  warm 
d:  then  frosty  till  ye  end. 

"  This  sum'er  was  very  droughty  most  p'  of  it.  Hay 
very  scarce.  But  corn  especially  wheat  was  goo  1  and 
yielded  well  &  was  cheap.  And  Trade  Indiferuit  good 
BO  y1  ye  Poor  has  had  work  &  Bread  pretty  well  this 
year." 

With  the  possible  exception  of  1741  this  year 
seems  to  have  been  the  dryest  of  all  those  over 
which  this  record  extends.  The  years  1734  and 
1744  were  exceptionally  wet,  and  wheat  rose  to 
fourteen  and  fifteen  shillings  per  load.  In  1740, 
owing  to  damage  done  by  wind  chiefly,  it  reached 
the  extraordinary  price  of  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
four  shillings  per  load  ;  beans  to  fifteen  shillings. 
Our  popular  notions  of  "old-fashioned  winters" 
receive  no  corroboration  from  Mr.  Broad  head's 
notes  ;  most  of  the  Christmases  of  which  he  makes 
mention  were  "  melch "  or  "  mucky ";  com- 
paratively few  of  them  "seasonable."  That  of 
1739,  however,  is  noted  for  its  terrible  frost,  "  the 
hardest  known  in  our  age."  The  winter  of  1746-7 
is  noted  for  the  unusual  prevalence  of  "  smalt 
pocks."  C.  C.  B. 

CHARITT  BAGS. — Tt  seems  to  have  been  a  good 
old  custom  for  wealthy  folks  to  keep  a  "  charity 
bag,"  a  very  comfortable  and  comforting  institution. 
It  is  recorded  that  William  Adair,  Esq.,  of  Flixton, 
near  Bungay,  in  1782,  left  7002.,  and  as  much 
money  as  should  be  found  in  his  ' '  charity  bag  "  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  to  be  invested  at  interest, 
and  the  yearly  produce  to  be  dispensed  by  the  suc- 
cessive owners  of  the  Flixton  estate  in  such 
charitable  uses  as  they  should  think  proper.  The 
sum  found  in  good  William  Adair's  "  charity  bag  " 
was  320Z.  13s.  Id.  His  good  was  not  "interred 
with  his  bones."  JAMES  HOOPKB. 

Norwich. 

PLINY'S  '  NATURAL  HISTORY  '  CHAPTERS.— 
In  one  of  the  replies  on  '.Dante's  Mask'  (ante, 
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p.  252)  complaint  is  made  that  the  Guardian 
gives  Pliny,  xxxv.  cap.  12  instead  of  cap.  44. 
Both  references  are  correct ;  the  chapters  being 
divided  according  to  two  systems.  That  which 
divides  the  books  into  the  larger  number  of  chap- 
tors  is  Hardouin's.  See  Bostock  and  Eiley's  trans- 
lation (Bohn)  at  the  head  of  book  ii.,  where  some 
of  the  editions,  with  the  system  which  each  adopts, 
are  mentioned.  Valpy's  Delphin  edition  uses  Har- 
douin's division  in  the  text,  but  gives  the  numbers 
of  the  chapters  occording  to  the  other  in  brackets, 
In  the  variorum  notes  the  bracketed  chapter  num- 
bers are  used.  EGBERT  PIERPOINT. 

SIGN  AT  BATH. — About  the  years  1858-60  I 
had  frequent  occasion  to  go  up  and  down  a  short, 
steep,  cobble-stoned  street  in  Bath,  called  Morford 
Street.  On  the  right-hand  side,  going  dawu,  was 
this  sign,  probably  now  taken  away  :  — 

J.  Beetle, 

Licensed  to  Let 

One  Horse 

Fly. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

JOHN  READ.  —John  Read,  mathematical  instru- 
ment maker,  author  of  '  A  Summary  View  of  the 
Spontaneous  Electricity  of  the  Earth  and  At- 
mosphere,' 8vo.  Lond.,  1793,  was  born  at  Whalley, 
co.  Lancaster,  and  died  at  Knightsbridge,  Middle- 
sex, where  he  had  resided  nearly  sixty  years, 
Sept.  22,  1814,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  and  was 
interred  in  St.  George's  burial-ground,  Bayswater 
Road.  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  IN  HOLBORN. 
(See  '  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,'  ante,  p.  363.)— Allow 
me  to  state  what  I  saw  on  June  18,  1832.  I  was 
at  the  time  a  clerk  in  a  solicitor's  office  in  Lincoln's 
Inn.  As  I  was  crossing  the  New  Square,  I  saw  a 
man  on  horseback,  with  a  noisy  crowd  of  people 
about  him,  coming  from  the  direction  of  Stone 
Buildings.  There  may  have  been  some  police  ;  but 
I  do  not  remember  them.  My  attention  was  taken 
op  by  the  man  on  horseback,  whom  I  had  never 
seen  before.  At  that  time  the  Bishop  of  Chichester 
(Maltby),  known  as  a  "  reformer,"  was  the  preacher 
in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  ladies  were  at  his  house,  at 
the  windows,  or  on  the  leads,  waving  their  hand- 
kerchiefs as  the  man  passed  and  came  near  to 
where  I  was  standing.  As  he  rode  on,  I  walked 
close  to  the  horse's  right  shoulder,  looking  at  him. 
He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  appearance,  calm 
and  collected ;  he  did  not  seem  in  any  way  troubled 
by  what  was  going  on.  He  and  others  passed  out 
of  the  square  by  the  gate  at  the  corner,  and  as  I 
walked  away  a  solicitor  whom  I  met  asked  what 
was  all  that  about.  I  said  I  thought  it  was  Lord 
Grey.  He  replied,  "  If  ever  I  saw  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  that  was  the  Duke-"  I  went  back  to 


our  office  on  the  west  side  of  the  New  Square,  and 
as  I  and  the  other  clerks  looked  out  of  the  windows 
into  Carey  Street  we  saw  the  Duke  riding  quietly 
towards  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  ;  but  a  larger  crowd 
was  then  about  him.  We  shouted  and  cheered. 
The  Duke  looked  up,  and  I  saw  bis  face  well. 

What  had  taken  place  in  the  Inn  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  talk  among  the  lawyers.  I  heard 
that  the  clerks  in  the  Exchequer  Office  came  out, 
armed  with  their  heavy  rulers,  and  drove  the  mob 
away.  They  may  have  had  the  help  of  others  in 
keeping  the  mob  out  of  the  Inn,  or  in  driving  out 
the  few  who  might  have  come  in  as  the  Duke  en- 
tered, or  as  he  waited  at  Mr.  Maule's  chamber: 
which — as  well  as  Sir  Charles  Wetherell's— wer 
in  Stone  Buildings.  E.  L.  H. 

Oxford. 


CORONATION  PARAPHERNALIA  or  NAPOLEON  I. 
— No  one  ever  knew  what  became  of  these.  There 
exist,  of  course,  the  gold-embroidered  white  satin 
under-robe  and  the  baldric  to  match.  These  used 
to  be  in  the  Musee  des  Souverains,  the  creation,  in 
1856,  of  Napoleon  III.  But  the  mantle  of  im- 
perial purple  velvet,  strewn  with  the  golden  bees, 
lined  with  ermine,  and  embroidered  with  golden  olive, 
oak,  and  laurel  branches ;  the  white  satin  buskins ; 
the  sceptre  ;  the  crown  of  golden  laurels — the 
founder  of  the  Musee  searched  in  vain  for  these,  as 
have  done,  in  later  years,  the  organizers  of  the 
Exposition  des  Souvenirs  de  1'Empire.  In  a  com- 
munication from  a  correspondent,  however,  the 
Figaro  of  May  4  offers  an  explanation  of  the 
total  disappearance  of  these  article?.  The  facts, 
it  appears,  became  known  by  accident  to  M,  de 
Tracy,  who  had  been  a  colonel  in  the  Imperial 
Guard,  and  bad  served  in  the  Russian  campaign. 
In  1863  Col.  de  Tracy  communicated  them  to  a 
friend  of  his.  During  the  march  from  Wilna  to 
Witepsk,  in  July,  1812,  the  colonel  happened  to 
notice  a  certain  fourgon  amongst  the  baggage-train, 
emblazoned  with  the  imperial  arms,  and  always 
specially  looked  after.  From  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  escort  the  colonel  learnt  that  the 
fourgon  contained  the  Emperor's  coronation  kit. 
B'rom  the  Princess  Pauline  Borgbese  he  learnt, 
during  the  Hundred  Days,  that  the  Emperor  had 
intended  to  appear  in  coronation  array  at  Moscow 
and  proclaim  himself  Emperor  of  the  West, 
Chief  of  the  European  Confederation,  and  De- 
fender of  the  Christian  Religion.  Events  frus- 
trated this  intention.  The  coronation  kit  was 
never  wanted,  and  the  fourgon  in  which  it  had 
been  brought  so  far  was  either  plundered  by 
Cossacks,  or  burnt  during  the  retreat.  Such  was 
the  colonel's  story.  Certainly,  the  idea  of  that 
performance  at  Moscow  was  Napoleonic  enough. 

W.  F.  WALLER. 

"  MR.  BURN." — It  has  fallen  to  a  versifier  ir 
the  Times  of  India  for  March  30  to  strike  out 
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novelty.  He  indites  a  lyric  of  ten  stanzaa  '  To  a 
Kitten,'  and  in  a  sub-heading  describes  his  per- 
formance as  "  A  long  way  after  Mr.  Burn's  Mouse." 
As  he  signs  himself  "  Byronides,"  he  is  evidently 
not  without  ambition,  and  some  of  his  lines  sug- 
gest that  he  has  read  Burns  or  heard  him  quoted. 
He  speaks,  for  instance,  of  "  the  best  laid  schemes 
o'  cats  and  men,"  and  he  rises  towards  a  repro- 
duction of  philosophic  reflectiveness  in  the  remark — 
For  wl;en  my  glance  I  backward  send, 
The  sight  is  drear ; 

but,  in  spite  of  these  facts,  it  is  difficult  to  regard 
him  as  a  capable  student  of  the  Scottish  poet 
whose  manner  he  affects.  The  funny  thing  is  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  should  be 
possible,  anywhere  in  the  wide  world,  to  speak  of 
a  "  Mr.  Burn  "  as  a  model  poet  to  be  imitated. 

THOMAS  BATNB. 
Helensburgb,  JT.B. 

SIR  W.  BLACKS-TONE'S  WORKS. — In  4lh  S.  ii. 
124  you  printed  a  list  of  abridgments  of  the'  Com- 
mentaries.' I  have  lately  seen  the  following  work, 
which  is  not  included  therein  :  "  A  complete  law 

library from  Blackstone's commentaries.  Edited 

by  S.  Vallis  Bone,  London  (1833),  8vo."  This 
book  is  not  in  the  British  Museum  nor  in  any  of 
the  London  law  libraries  ;  nor  is  it  in  the  'London 
Catalogue.'  I  should  like  also  to  say  that  the 
'  Bibliography  of  Blackstone '  (to  adopt  a  form 
which  has  prevailed  for  some  years  now)  which 
occupies  fourteen  columns  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  4ttt  S.,  is 
not  referred  to  under  bis  name  in  the  '  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography.'  In  1838  Mr.  Bone  pub- 
lished '  Precedents  in  Conveyancing,'  and  was 
forthwith  accused  of  plagiarism  by  the  Legal 
Observer.  This  appears  to  have  so  disgusted 
him  that  he  never  published  anything  else,  though 
I  find  his  name  in  the  '  Law  List '  np  to  1874  ;  he 
was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1827.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  obituary  notice  of  him. 

EALPH  THOMAS. 

Clifford's  Inn. 

"  COMMON  IZE." — In  a  trial  affecting  some 
tableaux  at  a  theatre,  being  infringements  of  copy- 
right pictures,  Mr.  Marcus  Stone,  R. A.,  introduced 
a  new  word  to  the  legal  vocabulary.  He  stated 
that  the  reproductions  would  "commonize"  the 
design  and  injure  the  value  of  the  copyright.  I 
am  quoting  from  Eeynolds's  Newspaper,  March  17. 

AYEAHR. 

"  BLOT." — One  use  of  this  word  may  be  noticed 
as  having  escaped  mention  in  the  '  New  English 
Dictionary.'  Sir  Thomas  Browne  writes  :  "  If 
they  fell  by  long  and  aged  decay,  yet  wrapt  up  in 
the  bundle  of  time,  they  fall  into  indistinction, 
and  make  but  one  blot  with  infants  "  ('  Hydrio- 
taphia,'  ch.  v.).  Here  "blot"  would  appear  to 
mean  an  indistinct  mass. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
an  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

DIP. — What  particular  aljaisance  was  called  a 
dip?  Peter  Pindar,  'Ode  to  Burke,'  has,  "Then 
the  Dame  will  answer  with  a  dip";  and  in  'Epistle 
to  Mrs.  Clarke,'  "  The  nods  of  monarchs  and  the 
dips  of  Queens."  Bryon  appears  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  curtsy,  '  Beppo,'  Ixv. :  — 

To  some  she  curtsies  and  to  some  she  dips. 
How  was  dipping  done  1      J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 

THE  HOSPITAL  or  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW,  NEAK 
OXFORD. — The  Charity  Commissioners  are  about 
to  hold  an  inquiry  into  the  ancient  Hospital  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  near  Oxford,  which  was  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  for  lepers.  The  hospital  and 
ita  property  were  placed  under  the  care  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  by  Edward  III.  I  shall  be  glad 
of  any  historical  information  as  to  it  beyond  what 
is  contained  in  the  following  works  and  documents, 
which  I  have  already  consulted,  viz.,  Wood's 
Oxford,  by  Andrew  Clark  ;  Ogle's  'Royal  Letters  ' 
(Oxford);  City  Records  (1509-83);  'City  Docu- 
ments,'by  Rogers  (1268-1665);  Case  for  Opinion 
taken  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Oxford  in  1845  ; 
ditto  on  behalf  of  Oriel,  1855;  'Letters  of  Mr. 
Hester'  in  Oxford  Journal;  Sir  John  Peshall's 
work. 

I  shall  be  especially  glad  of  information  as  to 
(1)  commissions  by  royal  or  other  authority  on  the 
hospital  ;  (2)  the  identification  of  the  lands  given 
to  the  hospital  (see  Wood) ;  (3)  as  to  the  treatment 
and  condition  of  the  almoners  in  time  past ;  (4)  the 
dates  when  Thomas  Southam  was  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  and  Will.  Todenham  "Prior  of  the  Con- 
vent at  Abingdon."  J.  THEODORE  DODD. 

"EARTH." — 'N.  E.  D.'  explains  this  word  as 
meaning  a  warm  sheltered  place  for  cattle  and 
sheep.  It  occurs  in  Ray's  'South  and  East 
Country  Words,'  and  also  in  Tusser :  "  Warme 

barth  giue  lams," and  "  In  tempest Warme  barth, 

under  hedge,  is  a  sucker  to  beast."  What  is  the 
etymology  ?  '  N.  E.  D.'  says  "  Origin  unknown." 
Wedgwood  suggests  derivation  from  O.E.  beorgan, 
"  to  protect,  shelter."  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Wedgwood  is  right,  and  that  this 
country  word  barth  is  identical  with  the  O.E.  beorg 
(berg),  "  shelter,  protection,"  found  in  many  com- 
pound?, as  may  be  seen  in  Bos  worth-Toller.  The 
'  Promptorium'  shows  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
feature  in  the  dialect  of  East  Anglia  to  represent 
final  O.E.  h  or  g  (M.E.  3,  w)  by  the  voiceless 
spirant  th  as  in  path.  For  instance,  the  '  Promp- 
torium '  has  sloth  for  slough,  O.E.  d6h ;  heedbroth 
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for  M.E.  hed-borwe,  O.E.  Mafod-borh,  "chief  of 
the  frankpledge ";  cowth  for  cough.  I  believe 
that  the  town  Keighley,  in  Yorkshire,  is  pronounced 
by  the  people  of  the  district  Kedhly  (keeth  rhym- 
ing with  teeth).  There  is  therefore  no  need  of  a 
Hypothetical  O.E.  derivative  beorh$,  as  is  sug- 
gested by  the  editor  of  'N.  E.  D.' 

A.  L.  MAYHEW. 
Oxford. 

SYNONYMS. — I  wish  to  know  of  a  work  giving 
synonyms  of  scientific  classification  of  ideas  and 
orders — in  particular  as  regards  zoology. 

LIBRARIAN. 

"A  RED  WHIP." — What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
term  ?  On  February  19,  1894,  such  a  summons 
was  sent  to  certain  members  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
en  the  occasion  of  a  debate  on  the  Employers' 
Liability  Bill.  We  are  now  accustomed  to  the 
same  "  whip,"  instead  of  "  whipper-in,"  which  was 
in  use  until  a  few  years  ago.  How  are  four-lined 
and  five-lined  whips  marked  to  give  them  special 
urgency  ;  and  how  is  a  red  whip  distinguished  ? 

JAYDEE. 

[A  red  whip  is  sometimes  all  in  red  and  sometimes 
•nly  ui  derlined  in  red.  A  four-line  whip  is  simply 
undtrscoied  four  times.] 

OLD  NOTES  OF  COUNTRY  BANKERS. — Is  there 
any  medium  for  the  exchange  or  purchase  of  the 
old  notes  of  country  bankers  ? 

MABERLY  PHILLIPS. 
"Whitley,  Northumberland. 

WILLOUGHBY  RADCLIFFE.  (See  7th  S.  viii. 
508.) — A  year  or  two  ago  I  asked  for  information 
in  'N.  &  Q.'  as  to  one  Willoughby  Radcliffe,  who 
appears  in  the  register  of  Leek,  co.  Stafford,  in 
1735,  as  marrying  one  Mary  Chapel,  has  a  child 
baptized  at  Macclesfield  the  same  year,  and  then 
disappears.  I  received  no  answer,  and  have  since 
made  many  more  searches  in  the  hope  of  proving 
4he  identity  of  this  person,  but  without  avail.  It 
is  so  marked  a  name  that  possibly  some  of  your 
present  readers  may  have  noticed  it.  If  so,  I 
should  be  very  much  obliged  for  any  information. 
FRANCIS  R.  Y.  RADCLIFFE. 

1,  Mitre  Court  Buildings,  Temple. 

FINGER. — We  Warwickshire  folk  pronounce 
"  finger,"  yrojr-er.  To  pronounce  "finger  "in  the 
usually  accepted  way,  another  g  seems  to  be  re- 
quired -fing-ger.  With  one  g  only  it  would 
aeeua  that  the  pronunciation  should  be  fin-ger. 
What  say  savants  ?  DOT. 

BENEDICT  Mot. — Can  any  of  your  readers  tell 
me  if  Benedict  Mol,  the  treasure  seeker,  in 
Sorrow's  '  Bible  in  Spain,'  is  to  any  extent  an 
historic  personage  ?  The  account  of  the  final 
digging  for  the  schatz  in  Compostella  Cathedral  in 
'  1839  is  so  categorical  that  I  can  hardly  believe 


the  whole  story  is  an  invention,  inventive  as  was 
Don  Jorge  Borrow,  and  fond  of  mystifying  his 
readers.  ULICK  BURKE. 

HERALDIC. — Can  any  one  identify  this  coat  ? 
It  is  probably  Scottish.  On  a  chevron  between 
two  crosses  in  chief  and  a  scimetar  in  base,  two 
mullets.  FESS  CHECQUY. 

ROBERTS  FAMILY. — I  shall  be  grateful  to  any 
one  who  will  send  me  some  information  about  the 
family  of  Roberts,  of  Cornwall,  Truro,  Kent,  and 
Lincoln,  bearing  Azure,  on  a  chevron  argent  three 
mullets  sa  (pierced  in  some).  Especially  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  something  of  the  ancestry  of  one 
of  the  name  who  was  a  surgeon  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice, and  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  Portugal  for 
services  rendered  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
THOMAS  WILLIAMS. 

Aston  Clinton  Rectory,  Tring. 


. 


BESANT'S  '  LIFE  OF  PALMER.' — The  followin 
quotation  from  Besant's  '  Life  of  Palmer,'  referring 
to  an  adventure  of  Palmer  and  his  friend  Tyrwhitt 
Drake,  has  always  had  a  peculiar  fascination  for 
me,  and  I  have  tried — unfortunately,  in  vain — to 
find  out  something  more  about  the  magic  word 
mentioned,  for  which  purpose  I  now  turn  to 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  in  the  hope  that  some  of  its  readers 
may  be  able  to  help  me: — 

"  They  were  in  Venice  together.  An  importunate 
beggar  followed  them.  They  tried  to  drive  him  off  with 
eveiy  f  rrn  of  abuse  known  to  them;  but  still  the  man 
hung  upon  their  heels,  «nd  still  demanded  alms.  At  last 
Tyrwhitt  Drake  hade  him  begone,  adding  a  word  which 
Palmer  had  never  heard  before.  The  effect  on  the  beggar 
was  remirkalile.  He  glared,  turned  pale,  spat,  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  ran  off  as  bard  as  he  could,  with 
every  indication  of  terror.  Then  Palmer  asked  Drake 
what  was  the  strange  word.  Drake  did  not  know  what 
it  meant,  or  to  what  language  it  belonged,  but  repeated 
the  word  for  him." 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

MARY  ANN  CLARKE. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  what  became  of  the  notorious  Mary 
Ann  Clarke,  who  was  the  subject  of  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  in  1809  ?  Is  anything  known  of  her  career 
after  that  time  ?  JAMES  YOUNG. 

[See  IB'  S.  iv.  396,  493;  4"»  S.  xi.  484;  xii.  454;  6th  S. 
xi.  308,  373.  A  life  appears  in  the  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.'] 

CHURCHING  OF  WOMEN. — The  Rev.  J.  E.  Vaux 
says,  at  p.  87  of  his  '  Church  Folk-lore,'  "  In  Here- 
fordshire it  was  not  considered  '  correct '  for  a 
husband  to  appear  in  church  on  the  day  of  his 
wife's  churching — at  all  events,  in  the  same  pew 
with  her."  Is  there  any  county  in  England  in 
which  members  of  her  family  go  with  a  woman  to 
the  churching  service  and  sit  beside  her  ?  In  the 
country  church  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted 
the  newly  made  mother  is  accompanied  by  the 
woman  who  has  nursed  her,  and  the  latter  carries 
the  infant,  if  it  is  to  be  baptized.  I  have  been 
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told  that  this  is  the  usual  custom  all  over  England ; 
but  I  am  anxious  to  be  certain  whether  other 
practices  prevail  or  not.  Mr.  Yauz  also  mentions 
the  widely  spread  feeling  that  women  ought  not  to 
leave  their  own  house  or  garden  before  they  have 
been  churched.  Does  this  form  of  taboo  date  from 
pre-Christian  ages ;  or  had  it  its  origin  at  the  period 
when  the  Anglo-Saxon  priesthood  was  greatly 
exercised  in  spirit  on  the  momentous  question  as 
to  what  members  of  a  congregation  were  eccle- 
siastically unclean  ?  M.  P. 

CURIOUS  CUSTOM. — The  following  excerpt  is 
from  the  South  Wales  Daily  News,  March  6  : — 

"  At  Whitchurch,  near  Cardiff,  about  a  century  ago, 
and  from  time  immemorial  previously  to  that  period 
{Bays  an  old  writer),  it  was  usual  for  every  married 
woman  who  had  never  been  blessed  .with  issue  to  repair 
to  the  churchyard  on  Easter  Mond'ay,  being  first  pro- 
vided with  two  dozen  tennis  ball?,  one  dozen  of  which 
were  covered  with  white  and  the  other  dozen  with  black 
leather;  these  were  cast  by  the  fair  votaress  over  the 
church  from  the  background,  and  scrambled  for  by  the 
populace,  who  assembled  for  that  purpose  in  front  of  the 
building.  So  imperative  was  the  custom,  that  neither 
rank  nor  age  was  excused,  until  they  were  relieved  by 
the  birth  of  a  child  from  its  annual  performance." 

Was  this  custom  peculiar  to  Whitchurch  ;  or  did 
it  prevail  elsewhere  1 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

A  SATING  OF  VOLTAIRE.— Could  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  in  which  of  his  numerous 
works  Voltaire  says :  "  Si  Dieu  n'existait  pas,  il 
faudrait  1' in  venter"?  I  see  the  line  quoted  in 
Brewer's  '  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable '  as  from 
Voltaire,  but  without  reference  to  any  particular 
work  of  his.  G.  H. 

MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS  :  JOAN  OF  ARC. — 
What  reliance,  if  any,  can  be  placed  on  the  asser- 
tions :  "  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  cross-eyed," 
and  "  Joan  of  Arc  was  not  burnt  to  death ''  1  Both 
are  taken  from  a  popular  weekly — one  of  those 
papers  whose  principle  seems  to  be  the  idea  that  a 
thing  is  confirmed  as  soon  as  printed — not  after. 

C.  E.  CLARK. 

LEWIN  FAMILY. — I  should  be  greatly  obliged 
if  any  one  would  give  me  particulars  of  the 
family  and  pedigree  of  Sir  William  Lewin,  who 
was  Lord  Mayor  in  1713.  I  should  also  be  thank- 
ful for  any  information  about  the  Lewin  family, 
which  originally  came  from  London  and  Kent. 

EVANS  LEWIN. 

48,  Park  Road,  Bedford. 

"LAPSUS  PLU1LE."  (See  ante,  p.  185.) — Is  this 
expression  the  invention  of  your  correspondent,  or 
is  it  used  by  others  1  It  is  new  to  me,  and  seems 
to  have  been  formed  on  the  analogy  of  faute  de 
plume.  Now  pluma  in  Latin  means  a  fine,  soft 
feather,  and  so  down ;  but,  so  far  as  my  know- 
ledge extends,  it  is  not  used  for  a  pen.  The  usual 


expression  is  lapsus  calami,  though  lapsus  pennce 
might  be  used,  as  penna  in  later  Latin  was  so 
employed.  Isidorus  says  (Orig.  6,  14) :  "  Instru- 
menta  scribae,  calamus  et  penna :  sed  calamus 
arboris  est,  penna  avis."  Lapsus  calami  does  not 
appear  in  Brewer's  'Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 
Fable,'  new  edition.  F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

NEEDLE-WORK  SAMPLERS.  — Can  any  reader 
refer  me  to  poems  containing  allusions  to  needle- 
work samplers  ?  L.  M. 

THOMAS  BIGG. — Who  was  the  Mr.  Tom  Bigg 
upon  whom  Sheridan  wrote  some  ludicrous  verses 
('  Sheridauiana,'  1826,  pp.  257-8)  ?  W.  C.  B. 

"  LANDIKR." — In  the  Exhibition  of  Venetian  Art 
at  the  New  Gallery  was  "  (697)  Landier  of  wrought 
iron,  with  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  lent  by  Alexander 
Casella,  Esq."  What  is  a  landier?  It  somewhat 
resembles  a  mediaeval  umbrella  stand,  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  a  jardiniere,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  that. 

JNO.  H. 
[la  it  not  a  kitchen  fire-dog  ?] 

JOHN  FRANCIS  VIGANI. — Date  and  place  of  the 
marriage  of  above  to  wife  Elizabeth  before  1683 
would  oblige.  J.  E.  FOSTER. 

Cambridge. 

LORD  MAYORS  AND  SHERIFFS  OF  LONDON. — 
Can  any  one  give  the  dates  of  death  and  any 
further  notice  of  the  following,  other  than  what  is 
in  the  '  City  Biography,'  second  edition,  1800,  a 
little  work  (pp.  196)  which  contains  an  amusing 
account  of  their  origin  and  characters  ?  1.  William 
Lee,  Sheriff  1773-74 ;  Alderman  of  Aldgate  till 
his  resignation  in  January,  1780.  2.  Stephen 
Sayer,  Sheriff  1773-74.  3.  Samuel  Plumbe,  Lord 
Mayor  1778-79  ;  Alderman  of  Castle  Baynard  till 
his  resignation  in  1782.  4.  Henry  Kitchen, 
Sheriff  1778-79.  5.  Richard  Clark,  Lord  Mayor 
1784-85 ;  Chamberlain  of  London  1798-1831. 
6.  Thomas  Baker,  Sheriff  1789-90.  (Query,  if  he 
or  No.  2  or  No.  4  was  an  alderman  ?)  7.  William 
Newman,  Sheriff  1789-90  ;  Alderman  of  Farring- 
don  Within  1786-1802.  8.  George  M.  Macaulay, 
Sheriff  1790-91 ;  Alderman  of  Coleman  1786-1803. 
9.  Charles  Hamerton,  Sheriff  1793-94  ;  Alderman 
of  Bread  Street  1797-1800.  10.  Samuel  Birch, 
Lord  Mayor  1814-15  ;  Alderman  of  Candlewick, 
1807-40.  I  have  the  dates  of  death  of  all  the 
other  mayors  and  sheriffs  mentioned  in  the  '  City 
Biography'  (Query  :  Who  was  the  author  of  that 
work?),  and  shall  be  happy  to  supply  such  to  any 
reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  G.  E.  C. 

SATJNDERS. — I  should  be  glad  of  the  address  of 
the  representative  of  the  Rev.  Laurence  Saunders, 
who  was  burnt  at  Coventry,  1556.  He  was  son  of 
Thos.  Saunders  and  brother  to  Sir  Edward 
Saundera.  W.  BULLOCK. 
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DANTEIANA. 
(8th  S.  i.  4,  113  ;  ii.  22  ;  v.  162,  269,  481  ; 

vii.  44,  146,  217.) 

Suspending  for  a  moment  my  "  lo  dico  seqni- 
tando,"  there  are  three  recent  notes  that  call  for  a 
brief  allusion. 

1.  At  the  last  reference  but  one  MART  AGNES 
GOODIER  falls  foul  in  a  pleasant  manner  of  Long- 
fellow and  Gary  on  their  views  of '  Inferno,'  i.  30, 

Si  che  il  pie  fermo  sempre  era  il  piu  basso, 
and  pits  Magalotti  and  Costa  against  them.  One 
is  always  (or  ought  to  be)  ready  to  welcome  an 
honest  endeavour  to  let  light  into  dark  places,  but 
then  the  effort  sometimes  only  serves  to  intensify 
the  gloom ;  and  I  am  afraid  this  is  exactly  what 
happens  here — at  least  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
Bianchi's  suggestion  of  a  stretch  of  level  ground 
between  the  wood  and  the  ascent  is  purely  sup- 
positional, for  which  the  text  supplies  no  basis. 
The  ground  sloped  up  gradually  towards  the  hill. 
Nor  is  his  explanation  of  the  "pie  fermo"  more 
accurate.  Neither  foot  is  lower  or  firmer  than  the 
other  on  level  ground  ;  one  is  alternately  both  in 
an  ascent.  I  fully  agree  with  PROP.  TOMLINSON 
that  the  sense  of  the  phrase  has  been  "  tortured  " 
by  commentators  into  figurative  and  allegorical 
meanings.  I  passed  it  by  as  needing  no  further 
elucidation  than  that  proffered  by  Gary  and 
Longfellow ;  but  as  reference  has  been  made  to  it, 
Lord  Vernon's  excellent  paraphrase  and  note  may 
be  adduced  in  support  of  the  only  legitimate  ex- 
planation of  it : — 

"  Poi  che  ebbi  riposito  il  corpo  lasso — stance — ripresi 
la  yia  per  la  piaggia — salita  del  %ionte — deserta— abban- 
donata— solitaria — cosi  cbe,  salendo,  il  piede  fermo — 
quello  che  mi  sosteneva — era  sempre  il  piu  basso.  Ed 
ecco,  quasi  al  comminciare  dell'  erta — punto  in  cui  la 
salita  diventa  piu  rapida,  &c.  Benvenuto  da  Imola : 
'  tangit  modum  ascendendi  ad  montem  cum  dicit :  Si  che 
il  pie  fermo  sempre  era  il  piu  lasto ;  nam,  simpliciter 
loquendo,  quando  quis  ascendit  montem,  pes  inferior  est 
ille,  super  quo  firmatur  et  fundatur  totum  corpus 
salientis.'  Buti :  '  pero  che  chi  monta,  sempre  ferma  il 
pie  che  rimane  addietro,  a  1'  altro  mette  inanzi." 

Both  authors  quoted  supply  samples  of  the  meta- 
phorical contortions  to  which  PROF.  TOMLIKSON 
alludes.  I  cite  them  only  in  so  far  as  they  witness 
to  my  point. 

2.  I  hail  MR.  0.  A.  WARD'S  entrance  into  the 
Danteian  arena  at    the    last   reference;    I  only 
wish  it  had  been  under  happier  auguries.    I  am 
quite  at  one  with  him  as  to  the  danger  of  belittling 
Gary  too  much  in  the  reaction  from  belauding  him 
extravagantly.    Gary's  merits  are  as  conspicuous 
as  his  defects  are  glaring.     And,  though  uncon- 
vinced, I  do  not  feel  aggrieved  when  MR.  WARD 
joins  issue  with  me  and  Lombard!  on  '  Inferno,' 
vii.  99.      Discussion  would  be   impossible    and 


ventilation  of  thought  useless  if  all  were  at  one. 
But  I  must  certainly  demur  to  his  taking  PROF. 
TCMLINSON  to  task  for  an  alleged  breach  of 
grammar  in  his  "we're  forbade."  Apart  from 
poetic  licence,  it  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a 
rule  is  better  kept  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance,  and  which  the  exigencies  of  scansion 
and  rhyme  demand.  No  doubt  the  venerable  past 
Barlow  lecturer  is  as  capable  ,as  MR.  WARD  of 
framing  a  grammatical  sentence  in  English ;  so 
also  was  Tennyson,  in  spite  of  his  "  sacring  of  the 
Mass,"  "  many-corridor'd,"  and  "wann'd  with 
Despair";  so  likewise  is  Swinburne,  notwithstand- 
ing his  coining  of  "  dearliest "  and  making  it 
rhyme  with  "  earliest."  The  same  may  be  said  of 
all  our  authors  in  both  prose  and  verse,  some  glar- 
ing instances  of  whose  grammatical  eccentricities 
can  be  found  in  the  eighty-one  volumes  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
Mi  Hercule!  if  the  Professor  sin,  he  does  so  in 
goodly  company.  But  I  declare  his  innocence,  as 
I  do  that  of  the  others  quoted  above.  Grammatical 
rules  are  all  very  well  in  their  way,  but  they  have 
no  right  to  hamper  thought,  of  which  they  are  the 
mere  verbal  machine.  But  for  all  that,  all  hail  to 
our  fellow  contributor  on  his  so  doughtily  entering 
the  Danteian  lists  ! 

3.  PROF.  TOMLINSON  has  a  suggestive  note  pre- 
ceding MR.  WARD'S  which  I  should  like  to  refer 
to,  although  it  somewhat  forces  me  to  anticipate 
the  remarks  which  I  shall  make  when  I  get  as  far 
in  my  critical  notes  as  'Inferno,'  xvii.  22.  In- 
deed, the  Professor  requested  me  to  look  up  a  few 
authorities  as  a  pendant  to  his  suggestion,  which 
stress  of  occupation  prevented  me  from  doing  in 
time  to  synchronize  with  his  own.  I  am  quite 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  Professor's  correspondent 
that  Dante  was  nodding  when  he  wrote  "  Lo- 
bevero"  instead  of  "La  Lontra."  If  Homer 
nodded,  why  not  Dante  ?  Or  did  he  violate  his 
natural  history  to  save  his  measure  ?  For  violate 
it  he  certainly  did.  What  the  poet  predicates  of 
the  beaver  is  more  applicable  to  the  otter.  The 
former  never  lies  in  wait  for,  still  less  feeds  OB, 
fish ;  but  the  latter  does  both.  Unless,  perhaps, 
Danubian  thirteenth  century  beavers  differed  in 
habits  toto  ccelo  from  their  descendants  in  the 
nineteenth.  Who  but  a  Darwin  could  tell  what 
natural  miracle  evolution  could  work  in  the  bea- 
verine  species  1  Translators,  of  course,  have  faith- 
fully rendered  the  word  as  in  the  text ;  but  then 
all  translators  are  not  natural  historians  like  PROF. 
TOMLINSON,  and  did  their  work  literally  and  un- 
critically. Lord  Vernon  accepts  the  inevitable 
without  a  scintilla  of  suspicion  ;  nay,  even  con- 
firms the  poet's  blunder  : — 

"  Lo  bevero  castoro — si  assietta — si  attegia— sulla  riva 
del  Danubio  a  fare  sua  guena  ai  pesci,  stando  con  tutto 
il  corpo  in  terra,  e  con  la  coda  in  acqua.  II  castoro  per 
prender  pesci  si  pone  nel  modo  sopradetto." 

Truly  are  the  blind  leading  the  blind  and  falling 
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together  into  the  pit  of  error.  Was  not  Lore 
Vernon  aware  that  the  beaver  belongs  to  the  genus 
of  claviculated  mammiferous  quadrupeds  of  the 
order  Glires  or  Rodentia  =  gnawers,  and  that  it 
feeds  chiefly  on  the  barks  of  the  aspen,  willow, 
birch,  poplar,  alder,  and  pine  1  And  did  he  noi 
also  know  that  the  otter,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lutra,  resembles  a  weasel,  and  lives  almost 
exclusively  on  fish,  of  which  it  often  destroys  more 
than  it  can  eat  ?  Had  he  known  these  things,  he 
would  never  have  amplified,  and  so  corroborated 
Dante's  error.  The  beaver  never  "  s'  assetta  a  far 
sua  guerra,"  but  the  otter  always  does.  Lom- 
bard! and  Vellatello  fall  into  the  same  trap  : — 

"  Lo  bevero,  51  castoro.  La  Nidobeatina  leege  bivero. 
die  s'accosta  meglio  al  fiber  nome  Latino  del  castoro 
medesimo — s'  assetta  a  far  sua  guerra,  intend!  ai  pesd  di 
che  si  ciba  :  e  per  questo  (riferisce  il  Vellatello)  6ta  con 
la  coda,  la  quale  e  squammosa,  larga,  e  molto  grassa, 
nell'  acqua,  perche  movendola  la  ingrassa  a  modo  d"  olio, 
e  cosi  allettando  i  pesci  al  gustar  di  quella  li  prende." 

The  beaver's  tail  is  certainly  "  squammosa,"  but 
is  certainly  neither  "larga"  nor  "  grassa,"  which 
the  otter's  is.  The  comment  is  worth  about  as 
much  as  Scartazzini's  silly  one. 

Amongst  my  newspaper  cuttings  I  recently  dis 
covered  the  following,  which  are  worthy  of  less 
ephemeral  preservation  in  the  columns  of  '  N.  &  Q. 
under  the  heading  '  Danteiana': — 

"  The  King  of  Italy,  without  absolutely  joining  the 
now  somewhat  crowded  ranks  of  royal  authors,  has 
shown  his  interest  in  literature  by  printing  for  the  first 
time  a  commentary  on  Dante,  written  in  the  fifteenth 
century  by  Stefano  Talice,  of  Riealdone.  This  he  has 
dedicated  to  his  son  in  the  following  words  :  '  S.M.  Urn- 
berto  I.,  Re  d'  Italia,  nell'  ordinare  la  j>ubblicazione  di 
questo  antico  commento  Dantesco,  lo  voile  dedicate  al 
suo  figlio  diletto,  Vittorio  Emanuele,  in  premio  del  suo 
amcre  agli  studi,  e  perche  nel  divino  poema  fortifichi  la 
mente  et  educhi  il  cuore  al  culto  della  Patria  letteratura.' 
This  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  Dante  and  the  per- 
manence of  his  influence  is  alike  noteworthy  and  wel- 
come."— Manchester  Guardian,  Aug.,  1886. 

From  the  same  paper  (April,  1893)1  excerpt  the 
following : — 

"The  famous  Dante  scholar  Scartazzini  has  just 
reviewed  in  the  supplement  of  the  Allgemeine  the  pick 
of  the  recent  Dante  literature.  He  mentions  Poletto's 
'  Studi  zu  Dante,'  containing  seventeen  essays,  some  of 
considerable  value ;  the  Year-book  of  the  American  Dante 
Society,  which  he  envies  more  for  its  dollars  than  the 
amount  of  its  work,  but  which  nevertheless  publishes  an 
excellent  essay  by  Paton  on  '  The  Personal  Character  of 
Dante ';  Berliner's  '  Beatrice  Portinari,'  which  he 
thinks  too  imaginative;  Penco's  Commentary,  which  is 
excellent,  but  promises  to  be  rather  diffuse.  Of  transla- 
tions he  only  professes  to  notice  those  in  German. 
There  are  now  nineteen  complete  German  translations 
of  Dante,  which,  he  hints,  are  all  superfluous.  Speaking 
of  Signorelli'a  illustrations  of  Dante,  now  for  the  first 
time  published,  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  is  no 
authentic  portrait  of  Dante,  and  that  the  most  that  can 
be  said  of  them  is  that  they  follow  some  traditional 
ideas,  or  perhaps  the  description  given  by  Boccaccio. 
He  mentions  with  much  respect  the  splendid  works  of 
Schuler,  of  Munich;  also  he  speaks  of  a  pretty  little 


edition  of  the  text  published  by  Barbara,  of  Florence,  at 
the  ridiculous  price  of  5d.  He  also  awards  praise  to  the 
facsimile  edition  of  the  Grenoble  MS.  of  '  De  Vulgari 
Eloquio,'  by  Maignier  and  Prompt.  Lastly,  we  are  glad 
to  learn  that  his  own  valuable  collection  has  been 
enriched  by  the  splendid  '  Lord  Yemen's  Dante,'  a  copy 
of  which  fetched  122;.  recently  in  London.  This  was  a 
present  from  '  his  dear  friend  '  Lord  Vernon's  younger 
son,  himself  a  Dante  translator." 

J.  B.  S. 
Manchester. 

'Inferno,'  vii.  99,  "II  troppo  star  si  vieta."  To 
MR.  C.  A.  WARD'S  charge  against  me  of  incorrect 
grammar,  in  the  use  of  the  word  "  forbade  "  instead 
of  forbidden,  I  plead  guilty.  My  plea  for  mercy 
is  that  I  was  under  the  tyranny  of  rhyme.  Tfrs 
tyranny  was  exercised  apparently  with  yet  more 
severity  upon  Mr.  Warburton  Pike,  who  puts  ia 
padding  instead  of  bad  grammar  : — 

And  now  let  us  descend  to  scenes  more  sad, 
We  may  not  loiter,  and  stars  sink  that  rose 
When  I  was  starting  as  that  lady  bade. 

Rossetti's  translation  runs  thus  : — 
And  too  much  stay's  forbid. 

Which  is  almost  as  awkward  as  "forbade,"  and 
yet  his  wings  were  free.  Nevertheless  Shakspere 
has  "a  man  forbid."  0.  TOMLINSON. 

Dante  is  licensed,  like  other  poets,  and  in  his 
line  (4  Inferno,'  xvii.  22) — 

Lo  bevero  s'assetta  a  far  sua  guerra, 
he  may  have  sought  to  connect  beaver  with  the 
"  Tedeschi  lurchi,"  by  its  assonance  with  Bavarian. 
Gary  has  "  greedy  German  boor,"  Longfellow 
"  guzzling  Germans  ";  Dante  was  a  good  hater,  and 
Bavarians  are  German. 

"It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  note  that 
the  historical  reality  pf  Beatrice  is  now  admitted 
generally,"  in  Italy.  *This  appears  as  the  official 
report  of  a  leading  Society  of  Dantophilists  in  the 
present  generation.  A.  HALL. 


LEWES  (8th  S.  vii.  366).— SIR  HERBERT  MAX- 
WELL'S explanation  of  the  name  of  Lewis  in  the 
Hebrides  from  the  Gaelic  leoghas,  "  marshy  land,"' 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  probable  etymology  that 
das  yet  been  proposed.  It  accords  with  phonetic 
laws,  and  agrees  with  the  character  of  the  island. 
But  when  he  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  name  of 
the  town  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  is  from  the  same 

aelic  word,  we  are  confronted  with  the  objection 
;hat  any  Celtic  names  that  may  possibly  survive 
n  Sussex  would  necessarily  belong  to  the  Cymric, 
and  not  to  the  Gaelic  branch  of  Celtic  speech.  If 
on  the  rail  between  Brighton  and  Lewes  SIR 
HERBERT  MAXWELL  had  found  stations  called 
rober-na-Vuolich  or  Ballachulisb,  he  might  possibly 
lave  paused  to  consider  how  such  Gaelic  names 
could  have  got  into  Sussex.  Nor  can  the  name  of 
he  River  Ouse  be  referred  to  the  Gaelic  uisg, 
water.  This  becomes  Esk  in  the  case  of  five 
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Scotch  river  names,  but  never  Ouse,  while  the 
English  river  names  from  the  Cymric  form  of  the 
word  are  Exe  or  Axe.  Moreover,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  go  to  Gaelic  for  the  name  of  Lewes,  since  it  can 
easily  be  explained  from  Teutonic  sources.  The 
usual  explanation  is  from  the  A.-S.  Iceswe,  the 
pastures ;  but  according  to  phonetic  laws  this  should 
have  become  Leasow,  as  is  the  case  elsewhere,  an 
A.-S.  final  we  normally  becoming  ow  in  Modern 
English,  as  in  the  words  arrow,  swallow,  sparrow, 
or  mallow.  But  since  the  A.-S.  name  of  Lewes 
was  Lcewe  or  Lcewes,  a  better  etymology  is  from 
the  A.-S.  hlce'was,  mounds  or  tumuli,  which  would 
be  very  suitable,  the  round  tumps  or  bosses  of 
chalk  at  Lewes  being  the  most  characteristic  feature 
of  the  place.  This  etymology  is  confirmed  by  SIR 
HERBERT  MAXWELL'S  remark  that  the  local  pro- 
nunciation of  Lewes  was  formerly  Lough-es  ;  and 
we  know  that  hlce'w,  the  singular  of  hlw'was, 
normally  becomes  low,  as  in  Hounslow,  Ludlow, 
Taplow,  and  many  other  names. 

ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

ITURBIDE,  THE  MEXICAN  EMPEROR  (8th  S.  vii. 
308,  356). — I  was  acquainted  with  the  son  of  the 
quondam  emperor  when  he  was  in  England  some 
forty  years  ago.  He  pronounced  his  name — as, 
indeed,  any  Spaniard  or  Mexican  would  pronounce 
it—I-tur-bi'-the  ('N.  E.  D.'  notation,  the  first  I 
long),  with  the  accent  on  the  third  or  penultimate 
syllable.  The  th  nearly  as  in  these. 

HENRY  H.  GIBBS. 

St.  Dunstan's. 

This  name  is  of  Basque  origin,  and  there,  though 
not  explicitly  included  in  the  following  extract 
from  Manterola,  it  undoubtedly  comes  under  the 
same  head.  The  fact  that  this  distinguished 
philologer  quotes  so  many  names  well  known  in 
Spanish  history,  and  disposes  once  for  all  of  the 
question  of  their  pronunciation,  must  be  my  excuse 
for  translating  his  remarks  in  full.  It  will  certainly 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers  to  learn  that 
these  should  all  be  accented  on  the  last  syllable 
but  one.  My  authority  says  (at  the  conclusion  of 
an  article  in  the  review  Euskalerria) : — 

"I  cannot  terminate  these  lines  without  regretting 
once  more  the  vice,  now  so  general,  which  tends  to  make 
proparoxytonea  many  names  which  neither  are  nor 
should  be,  such  as  happens  with  the  names  Yeregui, 
Beratategui,  Elosegui,  Sagarminaga,  Zamacola,  Zahalburu, 
Lizarraga,  Mugica,  Larrinoa,  Aramburu,  Azaldegui, 
Alustiza,  and  others  which  in  the  Basque  country  are 
paroxytones,  and  have  been  always  BO  pronounced,  and 
should  continue  to  be  so  pronounced." 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

There  is  no  rhyming  the  Spanish  tur  with  the 
English  her,  as  AYEAHR  asserts.  The  u  in  Spanish 
is  pronounced  like  our  double  o.  Phonetically, 
Iturbide  would  be  spelt  in  English  Eetoorbeedey. 
The  Spanish  e  is  best  rendered  by  the  sound  of 
our  ey.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  a  grand- 


son of  Iturbide  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  by 
the  unfortunate  Maximilian  when  the  latter  was 
emperor.  The  lad  was  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
purple.  A  while  ago  a  brother  of  his  was  pointed 
out  to  me  in  Borne.  He  had  at  one  time  served 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Papal  Dragoons. 

W.  F.  WALLER. 

CHARLES  I.  AT  LITTLE'  GIDDING  (8tb  S.  vii. 
321).— The  date  of  Charles  I.'s  first  visit  to  Little 
Gidding  was  March,  1642.  He  was  there  again 
in  1646,  and,  I  believe,  passed  the  night  with  the 
Ferrars.  Nicholas  Ferrar  died  in  1 637,  and  Nicholas 
Ferrar,  jun.,  in  1640.  It  was  with  John  Ferrar, 
elder  brother  of  Nicholas  Ferrar  and  father  of 
Nicholas  Ferrar,  jun.,  with  whom  Charles  I.  con- 
versed, as  mentioned  in  the  manuscript  now  in  the 
library  of  Sir  Richard  Tangye. 

W.  A.  FERRAR. 

Charles  I.  visited  Little  Gidding  with  Prince 
Charles  in  1642.  Two  copies  of  the  '  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels'  were  made  for  the  king  at  Little 
Gidding.  The  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  was  made  expressly 
for  Charles  I.,  at  his  own  suggestion.  He  said  he 
often  read  these  books,  but  wished  the  "same 
skilful  person  who  had  made  him  the  first  book  to 
make  yet  another,  that  he  might  read  the  stories  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles  so  interwoven  as  if  one  pen 
had  written  the  whole,  and  yet  so  ordering  the 
matter  that  he  might  read  them  severally  and 
apart  if  he  would."  ESTE  will  find  an  interesting 
paper  on  Little  Gidding  by  Capt.  J.  E.  Acland- 
Troyte  in  the  Library,  vol.  ii.,  1890. 

F.  J.  SEBLEY. 

Cambridge. 

HIBGAME'S  GREEK  GRAMMAR  (8tb  S.  vii.  367). 
— This  grammar  was  probably  compiled  by  the 
Eev.  Edward  South  Hibgame,  who  was  a  Greek 
scholar  of  some  eminence,  and  a  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  about  1835  He  was  after- 
wards for  many  years  rector  of  a  church  in  Nor- 
wich, at  which  place  he  died  in  1865.  He  was 
tutor  at  Cambridge  to  several  well-known  people  ; 
amongst  others  to  the  late  Lord  Thurlow,  I  believe, 
and  the  grammar  was  most  likely  written  for  the 
use  of  his  pupils.  FREDK.  T.  HIBGAME. 

105,  Guilford  Street,  W. 

RICHARD  HUMBLE,  ALDERMAN  OP  LONDON  (8th 
S.  vii.  348). — It  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
Richard  Humble  was  never  a  sworn  alderman  of 
the  City  of  London.  Possibly  he  was  elected  to 
that  office  but  preferred  paying  the  fine  to  serving. 
Instances  of  "fined"  aldermen  are  numerous 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and 
are  often  the  sole  authority  for  the  style  of  "Alder- 
man of  London,"  occasionally  inscribed  on  their 
tombs  and  elsewhere.  In  the  '  Visitation  of  Essex,' 
1612  (Harl.  Vol.),  Richard  Humble  is  described 
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as  "of  Sowthwarke,  vintner,  and  of  Gooseys,  in 
com.  Essex,  esquier."  There  is  no  allusion  to  hi 
aldermanry.  W.  D.  PINK. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

Richard  Humble  is  not  called  alderman  in  the 
pedigree  at  the  College  of  Arms,  so  I  am  informed 
on  good  authority,  nor  does  he  bear  that  title  in 
his  funeral  certificate.  S.  ARNOTT. 

Baling. 

"POWDER  OF  POST"  (8th  S.  vii.  288,  351).— 
Mr.  Redwood,  curator  to  the  Phamacoutical 
Society,  in  giving  evidence  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  adultera- 
tions of  food,  drink,  and  drugs,  in  1855,  described 
"  powder  of  post "  as  the  sweepings  of  drug  mills, 
used  by  dishonest  tradesmen  to  adulterate  drug 
in  powder.  THOMAS  FROST. 

Littleover,  Derby. 

Is  not  the  simplest  interpretation  of  this  saw- 
dust? C.  A.  WARD. 
Charlecot,  Walthamstow. 

"WHIPS"  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (8th  S. 
iv.  149,  190,  237,  274,  449 ;  v.  39,  253 ;  vi.  76). 
— There  may  now  be  added  to  the  previous  lists 
given  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  the  following : — 

Gladstone  (1892-94).— A.  Akers-Donglas,  Sir 
Wm.  Walrond  (C.) ;  E.  Marjoribanks,  T.  E.  Ellis 
(L.). 

Rosebery  (1894).— A.  Akers-Douglas,  Sir  Wm. 
Walrond  (C.) ;  T.  E.  Ellis,  W.  A.  McArthur  (L.). 

The  same  Conservative  whips  will  thus  be  seen 
to  have  served  during  five  administrations,  a  con- 
tinuity of  tenure  probably  unprecedented  since 
systematic  "  whipping  "  began.  I  would  also  add 
a  correction  of  the  list  above  referred  to,  and  that 
is  in  regard  to  the  whips  during  the  first  Adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Gladstone  (1868-74),  as  Mr.  Arthur 
Wellesley  Peel  (now  Viscount  Peel)  succeeded 
Mr.  Glyn  as  chief  whip  in  August,  1873,  upon  the 
latter  becoming  Lord  Wolverton,  and  remained  in 
that  position  for  about  a  twelvemonth,  when  the 
second  Disraeli  administration  had  come  in. 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

QUARTERSTAFF  (8th  S.  vii.  347).—  There  is  a 
short  description  of  this  old  English  weapon  in  a 
chapter  devoted  to  '  Fairs,  Wakes,  and  Mops  '  in 
All  the  Year  Round  for  Sept.  24,  1887;  also  in 
Strutt's  'Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  English 
People, '  but  neither  accompanied  by  illustrations. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"DiNGE"  (8th  S.  vii.  367).— Thackeray  seems 
to  have  used  the  word  dinge  with  a  meaning  differ- 
ent from  that  about  which  DR.  MURRAY  inquires, 
and  as  an  equivalent  for  dinginess ;  for  he  writes, 
"  the  paint  is  so  visible,  and  the  dinge  and  wrinkles 
of  their  wretched  old  cotton  stockings,  that  I  am 


surprised  how  anybodycan  look  at  them"  ("Round- 
about Papers,"  '  De  Juventnte  '). 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

"To  dinge,"  "dinged,"  and  "dinged  in,"  are 
phrases  I  have  been  familiar  with  all  my  life, 
especially  the  last  of  them.  They  are  very  common 
in  the  midland  counties.  C.  C.  £. 

FOLK-LORE  :  PERFORATED  STONES  (8th  S.  v. 
308,  397 ;  vi.  55,  153).— Since  writing  my  last 
note  with  reference  to  this  subject  I  have  acquired 
some  additional  information  with  regard  to  the 
peculiar  charm  with  which  these  stones  are  sup- 
posed by  the  superstitiously  inclined  to  be 
endowed.  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (1867, 
pt.  i.,  pp.  307,  322),  a  writer  in  an  article  on  '  Suf- 
folk Superstitions '  refers  to  the  stones  as  "  a  charm 
against  Pharisees  [fairies],"  and  relates  an  amusing 
story  in  connexion  therewith.  This  is  of  a  certain 
old  lady,residing  in  the  countynamed,  who  had  been 
much  perturbed  by  the  visitation  of  one  of  these 
spirits  to  her  chamber.  So  alarmed  did  she  be- 
come, that  she  left  her  home  for  the  residence  of 
her  daughter,  with  whom  she  remained  for  a  time, 
until  at  length  she  was  induced  to  go  back  to  her 
own  house,  reassured  in  some  degree  by  a  charm 
against  "Pharisees"  which  had  been  kindly  recom- 
mended to  her  by  a  neighbour.  This  was  a  large 
stone  with  a  hole  through  it  (a  somewhat  similar 
remedy,  we  are  told,  being  then  used  in  Yorkshire 
against  the  "  evil  eye  "),  and  was  to  be  suspended 
from  the  top  of  her  bed,  so  as  to  hang  directly  over 
her  head.  In  *  Hudibras  '  Butler  seems  to  allude 
to  this  charm  when  he  says  of  Sidrophel  that  he 
knew  how  to 

Charm  evil  spirits  away,  by  dint 
Of  sickle,  horseshoe,  hollow  flint. 

Part  ii.  canto  iii.  lines  291,  292. 

The  disturbing  spirit  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  old  lady's  discomfiture  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  ghost  of  another  old  woman  who  had 
previously  lived  in  the  same  house.  By  following 
the  directions  which  had  been  imposed  on  her  the 
old  lady  succeeded  in  driving  away  her  unwelcome 
visitor,  and  so  long  as  she  resorted  to  her  expedient 
for  that  purpose  was  left  in  peace. 

The  writer  of  the  article,  being  interested,  appears 
to  have  sought  out  the  wiseacre  who  had  recom- 
mended the  remedy,  in  order  to  gain  some  further 
knowledge  as  to  this  so-called  charm  ;  whereupon 
tie  was  informed  that  such  a  phylactery  was  formerly 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  stables  at  Peyton 
Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Hadleigh,  when  he  worked 
there  as  a  boy.  A  "  hag-stone  "  with  a  hole  through, 
;ied  to  the  key  of  a  stable-door,  protects  the  horse ; 
and  if  hung  up  at  the  bed's  head  the  farmer  also 
'  Folk-lore  of  Lancashire ').  The  Pharisees,  he 
tlleged,  used  to  ride  the  horses  about  at  night,  so 
hat  the  men  who  had  charge  of  them,  on  going 
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into  the  stable  in  the  morning,  often  found  them 
quite  in  a  foam.  But  when  the  stones  were  hung 
up,  no  Pharisee  was  able  to  enter. 

From  Brande's  '  Dictionary  of  Antiquities '  one 
can  glean  further  particulars  as  to  these  stones. 
Under  "  Physical  Charms,"  we  are  told  that  the 
author  of  '  Vulgar  Errors '  informs  us  "  that  hollow 
stones  are  hung  up  in  stables  to  prevent  the  night- 
mare or  Ephialtes  "  (called  by  the  common  people 
witch-riding).  In  the  North  of  England,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  they  are  called  holy-stones. 
Aubrey,  in  his  '  Miscellanies,1  writes  :— 

"To  hinder  the  Night-mare  they  hang  in  a  string  a 
Flint  with  a  hole  in  it  (naturally)  by  the  Manger :  but, 
best  of  all,  they  say,  hung  about  their  Necks,  and  a  Flint 
will  do  that  hath  not  a  hole  in  it.  It  is  to  prevent  the 
Night  Mare,  viz.,  the  Hag,  from  riding  their  Horses, 
who  will  sometimes  sweat  at  night.  The  Flint  thus  hung 
does  hinder  it." 

Grose  tells  us  that 

"  a  Stone  with  a  Hole  in  it,  hung  at  the  Bed's  head,  will 
prevent  the  Night  Mare:  it  is  therefore  called  a  Hag 
Stone,  from  that  disorder  which  is  occasioned  by  a  Hag 
or  Witch  sitting  on  the  Stomach  of  the  party  afflicted*- 
for  which  purpose  it  is  often  tied  to  a  Stable  Key." 

These  excerpts  will,  I  hope,  be  useful  to  your 
readers,  and  help  to  clear  up  the  mysterious  super- 
stition which  still  appears  to  obtain  in  connexion 
with  these  stones.  0.  P.  HALE. 

The  following  paragraph  is  from  Brockett's 
'Glossary  of  North-Country  Words  ': — 

"  Holy-stones,  holed-slones,  are  hung  over  the  heads 
of  horses  as  a  charm  against  diseases :  such  as  sweat  in 
their  stalls  are  supposed  to  be  cured  by  the  application. 
I  have  also  seen  them  suspended  from  the  tester  of  a  bed 
as  well  as  placed  behind  the  door  of  a  dwelling-houpe, 
attached  to  a  key — to  prevent  injury  from  witches.  The 
etone,  in  all  cases,  must  be  found  naturally  holed— if  it 
be  made  it  has  no  efficacy." 

I  have  heard  in  the  North  Hiding  of  Yorkshire 
that  stones  of  this  kind  exempt  the  possessor  from 
the  effects  of  witchcraft.  In  the  Rev.  S.  Baring- 
Gould's  novel,  '  Mrs.  Curgenwen  of  Curgenwen,' 
there  is  an  allusion  to  a  "  betrothal  stone."  I  can- 
not give  the  reference,  as  I  have  not  the  book  at 
band.  R.  Hunt,  in  his  '  Popular  Romances  of  the 
West  of  England,'  1881,  says  (p.  176)  :— 

"  Beyond  the  village  of  Lanyon,  on  a  '  furzy  down,' 
stands  the  iMen-an-tol,  or  the  •  holed  stone.' If  scro- 
fulous children  are  passed  naked  through  the  Men-an-tol 
three  times,  and  then  drawn  on  the  grass  three  times 
against  the  sun,  it  is  felt  by  the  faithful  that  much  has 
been  done  towards  insuring  a  speedy  cure." 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 
I  have  several  of  these  stones.  A  little  nephew 
of  mine,  when  spending  his  holiday  here  last  Easter, 
was  good  enough  to  photograph  the  best  three 
specimens.  I  have  a  few  prints  left.  If  any 
correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  would  like  a  copy,  I 
shall  be  pleased,  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope,  to  forward  one.  I  send  one  herein,  Mr. 
Editor,  for  your  acceptance.  Perhaps  I  ought  to 


mention  that  these  "  holed  stones  "  were  obtained 
by  me  in  the  parish  of  Bolton  Percy,  when  I  wa«i 
curate  there  in  1866.       FRANCIS  W.  JACKSON. 
Ebberston  Vicarage,  York. 

In  vol.  v.  p.  137  of  the  Archaeological  Journal. 
I  have  found  the  following  quotation  from  Butler's 
'  Hudibras '  as  to  the  use  of  horseshoes — as  I 

found  witches'  stones  were  sometimes  used  here 

wherein  you  will  see  the  hollow  flint— that  is,  a  flint 
with  a  hole  in  it— is  mentioned  with  the  horseshoe : 
Chase  evil  spirits  away  by  dint 
Of  sickle,  horseshoe,  hollow  fiint. 

J.  ALPASS  PENNY. 
Stixwould  Vicarage,  Lincoln. 

In  Lancashire  "  a  hag-stone  with  a  hole  throu6. 
tied  to  the  key  of  a  stable-door,  protects  the  horse 
and,  if  hung  up  at  the  bed's  head,  the  farmer  also 

F.  G.  SAUNDERS. 
Crouch  Hill. 

SIR  THOMAS  BOND  (8th  S.  vii.  268,  319).- 
Perhaps  the  following  may  be  of  service  to  Coi 
PRIDEADX  : — 

At  Eart  in  Cornwall  was  my  firet  beginning 

flfrom  Bonds  and  Corringtong,  as  it  may  appear, 
Now  in  Earth  in  ffulham,  God  diepos'd  my  Ending 

In  March  the  Thousand  &  Six  Hundred  Year 
Of  Christ,  in  whom  my  Body  here  doth  rest, 
Till  both  in  Soul  &  Body  I  shall  be  truly  blest. 

Thomas  Bond,  ob.  anno  vEtatis  suae  68. 
This  is  from  a  collection  of  London  epitaph 
Egerton  MSS.  1160,  fol.  120,  and  may  relate  t 
the  father  of  Thomas.  AYEAHR. 

MR.  PINK  is  right.  The  entry  in  the  parish 
register  of  Catuberwell  is  as  follows  :  "  1685, 
June  3,  was  buryed  Sir  Thomas  Bond,  Knt.  and 
Papist."  Further  particulars  of  the  family  may  be 
seen  in  'Ye  Parish  of  Camerwell,'  by  William 
Harsnett  Blanch,  and  '  Treasury  Board  Papers,1 
vol.  xxxvi.  No.  30 ;  also  in  De  Foe's  '  Tour  through 
Great  Britain,'  vol.  i.  p.  274. 

0.    E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
Eden  Bridge. 

BANCROFT  (8th  S.  vii.  309).— The  earlier  entri 
dating  from  1730,  in  the  register  record  the  a_ 
missions  to  Manchester  School  of  several  scholars 
of  the  name  of  Bancroft.  It  is  probable  that 
Joseph  Bancroft  (ob.  May,  1753),  the  origii 
founder  of  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  was  of  tl 
family. 

Thomas  Bancroft — son  of  Thomas  Bancro 
thread  maker,  of  Manchester,  and  Mary  his  wife 
was  baptized  in  the  Collegiate  Church,  Mancbest 
Jan.  25,  1756,  and  admitted  to  Manchester  Schc 
on  June  11,  1763.  He  matriculated  from  Bras 
nose  College,  Oxford,  April  8, 1778,  and  graduat 
B.A.  in  1781,  in  which  year  he  was  nomicat 
Hulmeian  Exhibitioner,  proceeding  M.A.  in  178 
Ordained  deacon  June  29,  1783,  Mr.  Baccrc 
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became  in  the  same  year  minor  canon  of  Chester 
Cathedral  and  head  master  of  the  King's  School  in 
that  city.  He  was  presented  by  Dr.  Cleaver  to  the 
vicarage  of  Bolton-le-Moors,  co.  Lancaster,  in  1793 
and  instituted  one  of  the  King's  Lancashire 
Preachers  in  1807.  He  died  Feb.  5,  1811,  aged 
fifty-five,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  o 
Bolton-le-Moors  aforesaid.  His  father,  Thomas 
Bancroft  (ob.  May  21,  1802,  cet.  eighty),  lies  in 
terred  in  the  same  place.  ('  Admission  Register  o: 
the  Manchester  School,1  ed.  Rev.  Jeremiah  F. 
Smith,  for  the  Chetham  Society,  vol.  i.  1866, 
p.  103  ;  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.,  1874,  p.  340.) 

DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

FISH-HEAD  SHAPED  WINDOW  (8th  S.  vii.  28, 
77,   337).— The  following  extract   from   Mr.  El- 
worthy's  recently  published  work  '  The  Evil  Eye 
will  be  read  with  interest  in  this  connexion  : — 

"  Isis  and  Horus  were  distinctly  associated  with  a  fisb 
for  we  find  her  represented  as  bearing  a  fish  on  her  head 
instead  of  the  usual  disk  and  horns  (Fig.  90).  Another 
author  says :  '  The  most  obvious  and  ancient  symbol  ol 
the  reproductive  power  of  water  was  a  fish.  Derceto, 
goddess  of  the  Phoenicians,  had  the  body  of  a  woman 
ending  in  a  fi-h  We  have  already  remarked  that  Diana 
was  sovereign  of  humidity,  and  was  symbolized  in  the 
aspect  of  the  goddess  of  the  fertilizing  power  of  water 
by  a  crab.  We  venture  to  suggest  that  these  considera- 
tions offer  another  solution  ot  the  origin  of  the  fish  as 
a  Christian  symbol  of  Christ.  The  acrostic  or  rebus 
•explanation  of  the  Greek  word  for  fish  has  always  seemed 
speculative  and  far-fetched,  when  viewed  by  the  light 
obtained  from  other  well-understo'  d  objects,  such  as  the 
cross,  which  have  certainly  been  adopted  from  so-called 
heathenism.  AH  these  startling  facts,  so  far  from  un- 
settling our  weak  minds  upon  the  cardinal  facts  of  our 
•Christian  belief,  should  but  prove  to  us  that  they  are 
founded  upon  an  instinct  planted  in  the  breast  of  man 
as  mysterious  as  his  life,  and  just  as  inexplicable  by  his 
limited  faculties.  They  do  but  point  out  the  futility  of 
what  we  in  our  pride  call  "knowledge,"  and  suggest  to 
us  that  the  best  motto  modern  savants  could  adopt  would 
«till  be  Quod  scis  nescit.' " 

If  this  is  compared  with  the  quotation  from 
Pugin  in  MR.  HEMS'S  note  its  force  will,  I  think, 
be  doubly  evident.  I  noticed  last  year  when  at 
Bangor  that  the  tiles  forming  the  pavement  of  the 
Cathedral  Sanctuary  (if  my  memory  serves  me) 
«ach  bore  the  figure  of  a  fisb.  Is  this  a  legitimate 
use  of  the  symbol  1  The  pavement  is  quite  new. 

C.  C.  B. 

LES  NOYADES  (8th  S.  vi.  127,  193,  217,  252).— 
This  massacre  cannot  be  thought  of  without  horror, 
but  "  those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not 
throw  stones";  and,  alas  !  Carrier  was  not  the  only 
perpetrator  of  such  atrocities.  Suppose  a  French- 
man, who  had  read  Musgrave's  '  History  of  the 
Irish  Rebellion  in  1798,'  were  to  ask  what  we 
thought  of  the  massacres  on  Vinegar  Hill,  and  the 
"bloody  bridge"  of  Wexford,  and  the  burning 
alive  of  the  poor  people  in  the  barn  of  Scullabogue 
— what  could  we  say  ?  Many  years  ago  a  vivid 
description  was  given  to  me  by  an  eye-witness  of 


the  scene  on  Wexford  Bridge — himself  a  prisoner 
awaiting  his  turn  to  be  piked  and  thrown  into  the 
river  Slaney ;  but  happily  rescued  by  the  royal 
troops. 

Yes !  Vinegar  Hill,  thy  crime-stained  height 

Drank  seas  of  guiltless  blood ; 

And  Slaney's  stream  (ippalling  sight !) 

Rolled  on,  a  crimson  flood. 

The  flame  burst  high ;  the  infants'  cry 

Through  Scullabogue  resounds 

Unheeded — and  pleaded 

In  vain,  those  direful  sounds. 

H.  LOFTUS  TOTTENHAM. 

GENEALOGICAL  (8tb  S.  vii.  328).— The  following 
is  the  genealogy  of  Henry  IV.  from  Robert  of 
Clermont,  son  of  St.  Louis  (Bouillet,  '  Atlas  Uni- 
versel  d'Histoire  et  de  Geographic,'  Paris,  1877). 
Robert,  Count  of  Clermont,  1256-1318,  married 
Beatrice  of  Burgundy,  Lady  of  Bourbon  ;  father  of 
Louis  the  Great,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  1279-1341 
married  Marie  of  Hainault ;  father  of  James,  Count, 
de  la  Marche  (second  son);  13. ..-1361,  married 
Jeanne  de  Chatillon  de  St.  Paul ;  father  of  John  I., 
Count  de  la  M  irche,  13... -1393,  married  Catherine, 
Countess  of  Vendome ;  father  of  Louis,  Count  of 
Vendome,  1376-1446  (second  son),  married  Jeanne 
de  Laval ;  father  of  John  II.,  Count  of  Vendome, 
14... -1478,  married  Isabella  de  Beauveau  ;  father 
of  Francis,  Count  of  Vendome,  1470-1495,  married 
Marie  de  Luxemburg  ;  father  of  Charles,  Count  of 
Vendome,  1489-1537,  married  Frances  d'Alen9on; 
father  of  Anthony,  Count  of  Vendome,  1518-1562 ; 
married  Jane,  Queen  of  Navarre  (daughter  and 
heiress  of  Henry  II.  of  Navarre  and  Margaret  of 
Angouleme,  sister  of  Francis  I.  of  France),  father 
of  Henry  IV.,  King  of  France  and  Navarre. 

Charles,  Count  of  Valois,  1270-1325,  younger 
son  of  Philip  III.,  was  married  three  times  :  first, 
in  1290  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Charles  II.  of 
Naples ;  secondly,  in  1301  to  Catherine  de  Cour- 
tenay,  daughter  of  Philip,  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  thirdly,  in  1308  to  Mabaud  de  Cbatilloc, 
daughter  of  Guy  III.,  Count  de  St.  Paul  or  Pol. 

RUVIGNY. 

To  give  the  "  genealogy,  male  and  female,"  from 
the  son  of  Louis  IX.  to  the  father  of  Henry  IV. , 
i.e.,  for  a  period  of  more  than  three  centuries — 
say  from  1250  to  1562 — would  occupy  at  least  a 
page  of  'N.  &  Q.'  In  reply  to  ENQUIRER'S 
econd  question,  Charles  of  Valois  married  (1) 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Charles  IL,  King 
of  Naples,  died  1299  ;  (2)  Catherine  Courtenay, 
died  1313  ;  and  had  issue  by  both. 

OSWALD  HUKTER  BLAIR,  O.S.B. 
Fort  Augustus,  N.B. 

Charles  of  Valois,  son  of  Philip  III.,  married 
irst  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Charles,  King 
f  Naples  (she  died  1299) ;  secondly,  Catherine  of 
/ourtenay,  died  1307 ;  thirdly,  Matilda  of  Chatillon, 
died  1358.  W.  E.  LAYTON,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
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GRIPPE:  GRIP:  GRIPPAL  (7th  S.  xii.  465;  8th 
S.  i.  30,  132;  vii.  271).— The  term  "la  grippe" 
seems  to  have  been  first  mentioned  in  English 
medical  literature  as  a  French  synonym  for 
influenza  about  the  year  1782.  Dr.  Gray,  in  1784, 
•writes  concerning  the  epidemic  of  1782*  : — 

"It  appears  from  the  Journal  de  Medecine  that  the 
Faculte  de  Medecine  at  Paris  were  of  the  first  opinion 
[•i.e.  that  the  disease  arose  from  the  state  of  the  weather]  ; 
at  their  Prima  Mensis,  the  cause  of  la  Grippe,  as  the 
epidemic  was  commonly  called,  ia  ascribed  to  les  Varia- 
tions de  F Atmosphere." 

Dr.  Thompson,  in  his  'Annals  of  Influenza, 'f 
p.  12,  remarks : — 

"Dr.  Grant,  in  his  'Essay  on  Influenza,'  published  in 
the  year  1782,  asserts  that  the  French  term '  la  Grippe '  was 
derived  from  an  insect  of  that  name  remarkably  common 
in  France  during  the  previous  spring,  and  which,  the 
people  imagined,  contaminated  the  air." 

Zuelzer,  however,  in  his  monograph  on  "In- 
fluenza" in  Ziemssen's  'Cycl.  of  Med.,'  English 
translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  525,  writes:  "In  the 
epidemic  of  1782  the  idea  was  spread  abroad  that 
the  air  was  infected  by  an  insect  called  therefore 
'  Grippe,'  an  idea  which  Grant  refuted  in  a  special 
paper."  It  does  not  from  this  seem  quite  clear 
whether  the  disease  was  named  from  the  imaginary 
insect,  or  the  insect  from  the  disease.  A  reference 
to  Grant's  paper  ('Observations  on  the  late  Influenza 
in  London,'  1782)  would  clear  up  the  ambiguity. 
Zuelzer  says  concerning  the  derivation  of  the 
word : — 

"  The  name  now  in  common  use  in  Europe, '  la  Grippe,' 
comes,  according  to  Biermer,  from  agripper,  to  seize, 
according  to  Joseph  Frank,  from  the  Polish  word  chrypka 
(raucedo)." 

It  would  be  strictly  on  the  analogy  of "  Dengue,1' 
another  interesting  disease  name  (see  '  N.  E.  D." 
s.v.  "  Dengue  "),  if  the  term  were  originally  derived 
from  a  foreign  (here  Polish)  word,  and  then  by  a 
folk-etymology  transferred  back  to  a  well-under- 
stood French  word  of  like  sound  for  its  origin  and 
meaning. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  French  readers  could  give 
earlier  French  quotations  for  "la  grippe"  than 
1782.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  found  earlier  than 
this  in  English  literature,  nor  has  it  ever  been 
naturalized  here  to  any  appreciable  extent  like  its 
Italian  rival  "influenza."  Even  in  the  passage 
quoted  above  by  Dr.  Gray  from  the  Journal  de 
Medecine  for  August,  1782,  the  writer  speaks  of 

"i'epidemie qui  regne  actuellement  en  Angle- 

terre  sous  le  nom  d'Influenza." 

It  is  an  interesting,  and  as  yet  unsolved,  puzzle 
why  we  adopted,  in  1743  or  thereabouts,  the 
Italian  "influenza"  rather  than  the  French 
"  grippe  "  for  the  name  of  this  unpleasant  disease. 
Maybe  some  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.3  can,  by  looking 


*  Edward  Gray,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  in  '  Medical  Communi- 
cations,' vol.  i.,  London,  1784. 

f  Svdenham  Society's  Publications  for  1852. 


up  the  literature  of  the  first  forty  years  of  the  last 
century,  solve  the  difficulty.  At  any  rate,  "in- 
fluenza "  is  now  perfectly  naturalized  in  England, 
to  the  exclusion' of  other  synonyms  for  the  com- 
plaint— so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  hear  my 
friends  sometimes  affectionately  abbreviating  the 
word  and  speaking  of  having  had,  or  having,  or 
going  to  have  "the  flu."  W.  SYKES,  F.S.A. 

In  the  'Stanford  Dictionary,' under  date  1837, 
there  is  the  following  quotation  :  "  I  have  been 
laid  up  with  the  grippe  for  a  week,  and  a  more 
painful  and  depressing  malady  I  was  never  ac- 
quainted with"  (H.  Greville,  'Diary,'  p.  113). 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

SHANKTON,  OTHERWISE  SHANGTON,  co.  LEI- 
CESTER (8th  S.  vii.  327). — In  Burton's  '  Leicester- 
shire,' Lynn,  1777,  p.  232,  it  is  Shankton,  where 
there  is  a  quotation  from  a  Patent  Roll,  5  Hen.  III., 
"  Ecclesise  de  Shankton  patronus  Abbas  de  Lilies- 
hull."  It  appears  as  Schanton  in  the  Taxation  of 
Pope  Nicholas,  circ.  1291.  It  is  Shangton  in 
Ecton's  'Valor  Ecclesiasticus,'  Lond.,  1742,  but 
Shangton,  alias  Shankton,  in  Bacon's  'Liber  Regis,' 
Lond.,  1786.  So  far,  then,  it  seems  to  have  been 
Shankton  at  first,  to  have  lost  this  form  entirely 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  since,  but  to  have 
regained  it  as  an  alias  &  hundred  years  back. 
Of  course  there  are  earlier  sources  of  inquiry  to 
examine,  to  which  I  have  not  reference  at  the 
moment.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

ANCIENT  MASON  MARKS  (8th  S.  vii.  208,  334). 
Dr.  Carl  Gustav  Homeyer's  '  Die  Hams-  und  Hof- 
marken ;  mit  xliv  Tafeln.  Berlin :  Hofbuch- 
druckerei,  1870,"  4to.,  gives  many  ancient  masons' 
marks,  and  refers  to  a  great  number  of  books  and 
articles  in  which  the  snbiect  is  discussed. 

C.  H.  H. 

Ithaca,  New  York. 

THEODORE  HOOK  (8th  S.   vii.   267).— He  was 
Accountant- General  and  Treasurer,  not  Governor, 
of  the  Mauritius.     In  his  '  Maxwell '  he  describes 
the  Cape,  which  he  visited  on  bis  return  journey. 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

THACKERAY  (8th  S.  vii.  247,  273).— Is  it  not 
correct  that  the  tremendous  adventures  of  Major 
Gahagan  were  suggested  by  '  The  Memoirs  of  the 
Extraordinary  Military  Career  of  John  Shipp.' 

W. 

"WAN  WATER"  (8th  S.  vii.  249,  318,  374).— 
My  query  has  called  forth  many  interesting  replies, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  your  correspondents  for  them. 
It  was  not,  however,  the  etymological  meaning  of 
wan  that  I  wished  to  ascertain  (that  is  given  in 
the  dictionaries),  but  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used 
by  certain  of  our  contemporary  poets,  and  particu- 
larly by  William  Morris,  in  the  phrase  "wan 
water."  Since  sending  my  query  I  have  hunted 
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up  both  word  and  phrase  in  'The  Earthly  Para- 
dise '  and  in  two  of  Mr.  Morris's  prose  romances, 
with  this  result.  I  find  that  Morris  invariably 
means  by  "wan,"  when  it  stands  alone,  pale, 
colourless ;  and  by  "  wan  water,"  water  either 
dark  or  pale,  but  always  of  a  grey,  neutral  tint. 
A  few  instances  may  be  of  interest.  First,  as  to 
"wan  "itself.  In  the  different  poems  comprising 
'The  Earthly  Paradise*  we  have  "twilight  wan," 
"moonlight  wan,"  "the  image  wan  nailed  on  the 
cross," 

— 'twixt  the  dead  earth  and  wan, 
And  the  dark  vault  of  star-besprinkled  sky 

(this  is  in  a  description  of  a  landscape  covered 
with  snow),  and  many  other  similar  expressions. 
In  connexion  with  "  water,"  the  word  is  used 
generally  in  much  the  same  sense,  where  the  con- 
text makes  the  meaning  clear.  In  some  cases, 
however,  it  evidently  indicates  a  darker  tint,  as, 
for  instance,  when  applied  to  the  infernal  river — 

At  last  thou  comest  to  a  water  wan, 
which  is  shortly  afterwards  described  as  "  the  wan, 
grey  river."     Earlier  in  the  same  poem  ('Cupid 
and  Psyche ')  the  expression  is    used  where  it 
appears  to  indicate  a  less  sombre  tint — 
But  the  tired  river  even  yet  did  deem 
That  she  should  live,  and  with  all  gentle  care, 
Cast  her  ashore  within  a  meadow  fair, 
Upon  the  other  side,  where  Shepherd  Pan 
Sat  looking  down  upon  the  water  wan ; 

and  in  '  The  Golden  Apples '  it  is  applied  to  the 
sea,  for  which  Morris's  usual  epithet  is  "  grey  "— 

the  Theban  man, 

The  son  of  Jove,  came  o'er  the  waters  wan. 
Mr.  Morris,  by  the  way,  always   makes   "wan" 
rhyme  as  in  the  two  passages  last  quoted. 

0.  C.  B. 

It  may  interest  ST.  SWITHIN  to  know  that 
"  wankle  "  is  used  in  Yorkshire  with  the  meaning 
unstable,  weak.  A  '  Glossary  of  Yorkshire  Words 
and  Phrases'  (1855)  contains  the  word  in  this 
sense  ;  and  as  an  illustration  of  its  usage  is  quoted 
the  expression  "  As  wankle  as  water";  a  building 
on  an  unstable  foundation  is  said  to  be  so.  As 
further  examples,  we  have  "A  wankle  prospect," 
that  is,  an  unlikely  prospect  of  success  in  any 
matter  ;  and,  similarly,  "  Wankle  weather,"  mean- 
ing changeable  weather.  C.  P.  HALE. 

INFORMATION  RESPECTING  BOOK  SOUGHT  (8th  S. 
vii.  267,  311).— Wood,  in  his  '  Athen.  Oxon.,'  after 
stating  that  this  was  published  in  1554  in  one 
book,  further  states  :  "  To  which  the  author  added 
five  more  books;  all  printed  together4  at  Basil, 
1559,  fol."  For  "setate,"  in  the  title,  cor.  cetatem. 
The  edition  of  1554  is  mentioned  in  Lowndes, '  Bib- 
liographer's Manual,'  as  having  been  sold  for  91.  9s. 
He  remarks,  "  This  is  the  first  essay  towards  the 
'  Martvrology '  of  Fox,  and  is  of  the  greatest 
rarity."  ED.  MAESHALL. 


"OVER  AGAINST"  (8th  S.  vii.  129,  278). — 
Cooper's  '  Thesaurus  Linguae  Romanse  et  Britan- 
nicae,'  1578,  has:  "  E  regione,  Cic.  Ouer  right 
agaynst.  E  regione  et  in  conspectu,  apud  Hirtium. 
Ouer  right  against  and  in  sight.  E  regione  nobi?. 
Cic.  Streight  ouer  against  us."  Minshew's 'Ductor 
in  Linguas,'  1617,  gives  :  "Ouer  against  or  right 
against.  T.  gegenuber,  G.  Vis  a  Vis,  &c."  These 
examples  show  that  the  expression  meant  "  exactly 
opposite."  Perhaps  MR.  THOMAS  FROST  may  not 
object  to  know  that  "  over- right "  is  used  in 
Somersetshire.  In  Mr.  F.  T.  Elwortby's  'West 
Somerset  Word-Book,'  1886  (E.D.S),  the  expres- 
sion is  given  as  equivalent  to  "  opposite."  "  You 
turns  into  a  gate  over-right  a  blacksmith's  shop." 
It  is  given  also  in  Miss  Baker's  'Northamptonshire 
Words  and  Phrases  '  and  in  the  Kev.  W.  Barnes's 
'  Dorset  Dialect.'  Under  "  against,"  in  the  '  New 
English  Dictionary,'  the  earliest  instance  given  of 
the  use  of  "over  against"  is  dated  1611.  Tyn- 
dale's  version  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  1526,  has 
ch.  xxi.  2  :  "Go  in  to  the  toune  that  lyeth  over 
agaynste  you";  and  ch.  xxvii.  61  :  "There  was 
Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary,  sittinge  over 
ayenste  the  sepulcre."  In  both  cases  the  Greek 
word  so  translated  is  airtvavTi,  which  means 
"  straight  in  front  of."  C.  C.  B.  speaks  of  Shur  as 
being  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  lied  Sea,  exactly 
opposite  to  Egypt.  Is  it  not  more  correct  to  say 
that  it  was  opposite  to  the  land  of  Gosben  and  to 
the  north-east  of  the  head  of  that  sea  1  Of. 
Genesis  xxv.  18.  F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

HICKS  FAMILY  (8th  S.  vii.  347).— While  on  this 
subject,  can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  to 
which  branch  of  the  family  Admiral  Thomas  Hicks, 
of  Hurst  Castle  and  Maisonette,  co.  Devon,  who 
died  1808,  belonged  1  I  am  interested  in  this 
family  in  connexion  with  their  alleged  descent 
from  the  Hydes,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  given 
me  by  one  of  the  family,  and  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  Sir  Henry  Hyde,  Bart.,  of  Norbury,  Cheshire, 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  and  had 
issue  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  whose  daughter  Anne 
Hyde  married  King  James  II.  and  had  two  daughters, 
Queen  Alary  and  Queen  Anne.  Sir  Henry  Hyde,  Bart, 
(eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  aforesaid),  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Miles  Paul  Foljambe,  and  had  issue 
Eleanor  Hyde,  who  married  Thomas  Hutching,  Esq., 
whose  daughter  Jane  Hutching  married  William  Lenton, 
Esq.,  whose  daughter  Mary  Lenton  married  James 
Champion,  Esq.,  whose  daughter  Jane  Hyde  Champion 
married  Admiral  Thomas  Hicks,  whose  daughter  Jane 
Hyde  Hicks  married  the  Rev.  Thomas  Philips,  rector  of 
Walton-cum-Felixtowe." 

The  original  of  this  was  found  among  the  papers 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Philips,  and  I  know  of  at  least 
nine  families  of  his  descendants,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  America,  who  possess  copies  of  it. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  not  a  single  date  is  given  ; 
and  I  do  not  find  Sir  Henry  Hyde,  Bart.,  in 
Burke's  '  Extinct  Baronetage '  or  in  any  pedigree 
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of  the  Hydes  I  have  seen,  and  the  Saye  and  Sele 
marriage  is  certainly  wrong.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  account  of  the  execution  of  a  Sir  Henry  Hyde, 
a  brother  of  Lord  Clarendon's  and  a  noted  Royalist, 
together  with  his  dying  speech,  &c.,  is  given  in  '  A 
New  Book  of  Loyal  English  Martyrs,'  by  James 
Heath,  London,  1665. 

O'Byrne,  in  his  '  Naval  Biography,'  mentions 
this  Hyde  descent,  and  says  that  Admiral  Thomas 
Hicks  came  of  an  old  Gloucestershire  family  and 
reckoned  among  his  ancestors  Capt.  Jasper  Hicks, 
who  with  Capt.  Jumper  captured  the  Mole  of 
{Gibraltar.  According  to  information  supplied  by 
a  great-granddaughter  of  Admiral  Hicks,  this 
officer  was  the  "  son  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
who  had  to  fly  from  England  for  shooting  at  a 
supposed  ghost,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  man, 
whom  he  shot  dead,"  and  the  son  of  a  Canon  of 
Exeter,  who  was  buried  under  the  organ,  and  the 
inscription  on  whose  tombstone  is  as  follows  : — 

"Here  lie  the  remains  of  ye  Bevd  Mr  John  Hicks, 
•member  of  this  Church  70  years,  34  years  Priest  Vicar, 
21  years  Subchanter,  Master  of  the  Boys  and  reader  of 
'the  Wynards  Chapell.  Died  August  14th,  1762,  aged 
80  years,  4  months,  and  9  days." 

If  this  is  correct,  Admiral  Hicks  could  not  have 
been  a  descendant  of  Capt.  Jasper  Hicks,  for  that 
officer  entered  the  Royal  Navy  on  board  the  Arch- 
angel, May  30,  1689,  and  therefore  will  hardly 
have  been  the  father  of  a  man  born  in  1682.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  throw  any  light  upon  this 
descent  from  the  Hydes,  or  give  me  any  informa- 
tion concerning  the  pedigree  and  arms  of  this 
branch  of  the  Hicks  family  ?  RUVIGNY. 

DAVID  (8th  S.  vii.  149,  378).— There  is  yet  room 
for  further  mention.  An  edition  of  Chandler's 
•<Life  of  David'  was  published  so  recently  as  1853 
by  the  Parkers.  One  of  the  most  recent  criticisms, 
if  not  the  moat  recent,  is  that  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  :— 

"  This  is  a  masterpiece  as  a  critical  history,  and  the 
<best  of  Chandler's  productions.  Many  of  the  Psalms  are 
explained  with  commendable  learning,  but  the  spiritual 
•element  is  absent." — '  Commenting  and  Commentaries  ' 
•by  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  1876,  p.  69. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

I  think  the  work  referred  to  as  "a  vile  and 
blasphemous  tract"  may  be  'A  History  of  the 
Man  after  God's  own  Heart,'  of  which  Peter  Annet 
was  considered  the  author  ;  at  all  events,  he  stood 
in  the  pillory  for  that  or  writings  of  a  similar 
character.  To  save  epace,  I  will  merely  refer  for 
further  particulars  to  two  works  easy  for  reference 
— '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  art.  "Annet, 
Peter,"  and  Foster's  '  Life  of  Goldsmith,'  p.  253. 

G.  T.  SHERBOKN. 
Twickenham. 

LONG&VITY  AT  CHELSEA  HOSPITAL  (8th  S.  vii. 
385). — Some  years  ago  I  was  taken  by  my  daughter 
to  a  service  on  Sunday  at  the  chapel  of  Chelsea 


Hospital,  and  was  afterwards  introduced  to  Sir 
Patrick  and  Lady  Grant,  who  knew  my  companion 
from  her  frequent  attendance.  Sir  Patrick  led  me 
into  the  sick  ward,  where  was  sitting  a  little 
shrivelled  old  man,  who  was  within  some  few  weeks 
of  his  hundredth  birthday.  He  was  perfectly  in- 
telligent, and  was  anxious  to  complete  his  century — 
as,  he  said,  some  one  had  promised  him  IQQl.  if  he 
did  so.  He  was  a  Scotchman,  and  had  served 
through  Wellington's  Peninsular  campaign?,  &c. 
I  beard  afterwards  that  he  had  his  wish.  Sir 
Patrick  had  a  few  pleasant  words  with  his  country- 
man in  Gaelic.  ALFRED  GATTY,  D.D. 

COURTHORPE  CLAYTON  (8lh  S.  vii.  387). — 
ARGONAUT  should  make  a  search  for  and  abstract 
the  wills  of  the  Claytons  proved  in  the  P.C.C. 
These  would,  no  doubt,  give  him  most,  if  not  all,  the 
information  he  requires.  GERALD  MARSHALL. 

CHAUCER'S  'ANELIDA  AND  ARCITE'  (8tb  S.  vii. 
344). — The  explanation  given  of  this  passage  makes 
it  more  puzzling  than  ever.  The  bridle  could  not 
have  been  "  tightly  fastened  to  the  ends  of  a  shaft 
of  a  car."  It  must  have  been  held  in  the  hand,  or 
how  could  the  horse  have  been  made  to  "bowe  anc 
bende,"  to  "  turne  and  wende  "  1 

Or  is  it  meant  that  the  "  horse  was  tightly 
fastened  to  the  ends  of  a  shaft  of  a  car  "  by  some 
other  means  1  That  must  have  been  a  very  curious 
and  original  way  of  harnessing  a  horse.  Some  in- 
stances of  it  would  be  acceptable,  and  might  help 
to  convince  ordinary  people.  Where  can  we  find 
representations  or  descriptions  of  those  curious 
cars,  carts,  or  chariots,  with  one  "stave"  or  shaft, 
intended  to  be  drawn  by  one  horse  1  Nowadays 
the  farmer  says  to  his  groom,  "  Put  the  horse  in  " 
(the  shafts).  Then,  he  must  have  said,  "Put  the 
horse  on  "  (the  "  stave  ").  A  single  horse  could 
not  be  driven  in  a  cart  with  one  shaft. 

I  have  consulted  all  the  early-printed  books 
with  woodcuts  in  my  library,  and  the  clumsy 
vehicles  of  that  early  time  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  shafts,  but  to  have  been  drawn  with  ropes  or 
traces,  which  were  attached  to  hooks  on  the  front 
of  the  carriages.  See  many  examples  in  '  Poliphili 
Hypnerotomachia,"  1499 ;  Sebastian  Brandt's 
'  Virgil,'  1502;  Brandt's  '  Ship  of  Fools,'  1498,  &c. 

The  truth  is,  few  similes  can  be  made  to  run  on 
all  fours.  The  lady  is  described  in  one  stanza  as 
holding  the  horse  up  straitly  by  the  bridle,  and 
in  the  next  as  driving  him  and  holding  him  low, 
and  sending  him  "  now  to  land,  and  now  to  ship." 

My  interpretation  of  the  passage  is,  that  it 
represents  the  lady  riding  a  horse  with  a  tight 
bridle,  and  giving  him  plenty  of  stick  ;  "  so  that 
every  word  he  dreadeth  as  an  arow,"  because  witl 
her  it  was  "  a  word  and  a  blow."  Thus  was  he 
driven  at  the  stave's  end.  When  Balaam'i 
anger  was  kindled,  he  smote  the  ass  with  a  "staff" 
(Numb.  xxii.  27). 
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"  Stave's  end  "  was  then  as  well  understood  as 
are  "  rope's  end  "  and  "  bayonet's  point  "  now. 
When  we  hear  of  soldiers  carrying  a  place  at  the 
"  point  of  the  bayonet,"  we  do  not  picture  to  our- 
selves a  regiment  carrying  away  tons  of  bricks  and 
mortar  on  the  points  of  their  bayonets,  and  should 
be  surprised  were  any  one  to  explain  how  it  might 
be  done  by  carefully  tying  them  on  with  cords. 

R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

ENGINEER  OFFICERS  (8th  S.  vi.  327  ;  vii.  238). 
— Hasted,  vol.  i.  p.  444,  published  1797,  under 
head  of  "  Woolwich  "  gives  the  following  : — 

"  The  military  branch  of  the  Office  of  Ordnance  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  chief  engineer,  who  ranks  as 
colonel ;  two  directors,  who  rank  as  lieutenant-colonels ; 
four  sub-directors,  as  majors.  The  engineers  in  ordinary 
rank  as  captains,  the  engineers  extraordinary  as  captain- 
lieutenants,  and  the  sub-engineers  as  lieutenants ;  be- 
sides which  there  are  several  practitioner  engineers. 
The  civil  branch  is  under  the  management  of  a  Store- 
keeper, Clerk  of  the  Survey,  Clerk  of  the  Cheyne,  Clerk 
of  the  Foundery,  and  other  officers,  who  have  many 
inferior  servants  and  workmen  under  them." 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. 
Sandgate. 

TENNYSON  AND  JOB  :  A  RESEMBLANCE  (8tb  S. 
vii.  6). — It  is  quite  undeniable  that  the  two  pas- 
sages from  Job  and  Tennyson  are  aptly  contrasted 
by  MR.  H.  SCHUTZ  WILSON.  It  also,  to  me,  is  quite 
clear  that  Tennyson  was  conscious  of  the  fact,  or  the 
word  chill  would  not  have  been  used  in  so  forced 
and  inappropriate  a  manner  as  it  is.  But  what  is 
meant  by  the  conclusion  ?  "  The  two  passages  are 
so  closely  similar,  in  essence  as  in  form,  that  not 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  plagiarism  can  exist."  If 
the  closest  possible  imitation  is  not  plagiarism, 
what  is  ?  I  think  a  man  may  paraphrase  a  passage 
in  Scripture,  if  it  suits  him — for  it  should  be  the 
fault  of  the  reader  if  he  takes  it  to  be  original — 
only  it  ought  to  be  well  done,  and  it  is  a  question 
if  this  triple  rhyme  is  so.  C.  A.  WARD. 

Chingford  Hatch,  E. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
The   Roxburghe   Ballads.     Part    XXIII.,    Vol.    VIII. 

Edited  by  Joseph  Woodfall  Ebsworth,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

(Ballad  Society.) 
THE  penultimate  number  of  the  '  Roxburghe  Ballads,' 
illustrating  the  last  years  of  the  Stuarts,  now  sees  the 
light.  The  present  part,  of  350  pages,  constitutes  the 
first  half  of  the  final  volume.  A  few  small  groups  are 
reserved  for  the  second  instalment.  These,  with  a  few 
supplementary  notes,  the  ballad  index  of  title?,  tunes, 
and  burdens,  and  the  general  index  to  the  entire  series 
of  eight  volumes  will  constitute  the  concluding  portion, 
completing  the  work.  Over  one  hundred  ballads  are 
contained  in  the  part  now  before  us.  All  of  these  are 
important,  and  almost  all  are  taken  from  unique 
exemplars,  hitherto  unprinted.  As  a  mere  sample  ol 


he  contents  we  may  mention  'A  Worthy  Example  of 
a  Virtuous  Wife  who  Fed  her  Father';  the  two  parts 
of  '  The  Fair  Widow  of  Watling  Street ' ;  '  Complaint 
and  Lamentation  of  Mistress  Arden  of  Feversham,  in 
Kent ';  '  An  excellent  Ballad  of  George  Barnwell ';  '  A 
[Booking  -  Glass  for  Maids;  or,  the  Downfall  of  Two 

Desperate  Lovers both    in    Love  with  Anne   Scar- 

M>rowe  ' ;  '  The  Gipsy  Laddy  ' ;  '  Remarkable  and 
Memorable  Song  of  Sir  Robert  Bewick  and  the  Laird 
3raham ' :  '  The  Forced  Marriage  ;  or,  Unfortunate 
Jelia  ';  '  Duke  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun's  Fight,'  and 
innumerable  authors  of  subsequent  date  and  undi- 
minished  interest.  It  is  too  late  now  to  dwell  upon  the 
claims  of  these  works  from  any  standpoint,  popular, 
literary,  historical,  romantic.  We  see  in  them  the 
manner  in  which  the  current  subjects  of  highest 
interest  on  which  our  chief  dramatists  were  apt  to  seize 
were  presented  to  the  general  public  ;  we  recognize  in 
many  cases  the  spirit  of  the  narrative  and  the  robust 
strength  of  the  versification.  To  the  student  of  develop- 
ment, whether  popular  or  literary,  they  are  incredibly 
fertile  in  suggestion,  and  they  are  a  safer  guide  to 
public  sentiment  in  matters  of  morals  than  the  dramas, 
even,  which  in  many  cases  were  founded  upon  them. 
All  this  is,  except  to  the  uninitiated,  superfluous.  A 
representative  society  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  them,  and  its  work  is  all  but  accomplished. 
Under  the  care  of  Mr.  Chappell,  the  ripest  scholar  of 
his  day  aa  regards  popular  song  and  music,  the  editing 
of  the  'Roxburghe  Ballads'  began;  under  that,  no  less 
exemplary,  of  Mr.  Ebsworth  it  is  on  the  point  of  com- 
pletion. We  have  before  stated  our  view  as  to  the 
obligation  which  the  Society  is  under  to  Mr.  Ebsworth 
for  the  yeoman's  service  he  has  rendered  in  transcrib- 
ing and  editing  the  ballads,  supplying  facsimiles  from 
his  own  pen  of  the  rude  and  characteristic  illustrations, 
and  furnishing  introductions,  comments,  and  notes  which 
are  equally  signal  in  taste  and  in  erudition.  The  sole 
difficulty  that  has  hindered  this  erudite  and  assiduous 
scholar  and  antiquary  has  been  the  question  of  funds, 
old  and  zealous  subscribers  having  fallen  off  in  course 
of  time,  to  be  replaced,  if  replaced  at  all,  by  others  more 
lukewarm.  That  difficulty  must  now  have  been  sur- 
mounted. The  reward  of  labour  and  of  anticipation  is 
at  hand  in  the  completed  work,  and  slackness  in  re- 
sponding to  final  demands  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
contemplated.  Before  taking  leave  of  this  portion  we 
would  draw  attention  to  the  marvellously  wide  range  of 
erudition  that  is  shown  in  preface  and  comment. 
That  Mr.  Ebsworth  should  have  an  exhaustive  know- 
ledge of  Durfey,  who  has  been  called  our  first  musical 
antiquary,  and  of  the  songbirds  of  Stuart  times,  was  to  be 
expected.  Let  the  reader  see  what  is  said,  however,  of 
Lovell  Beddoes,  and  think  how  pleasant  it  is  to  find  the 
praise  of  a  man  whom  all  but  the  most  ardent  and  com- 
petent students  of  poetry  have  forgotten.  To  many 
friends  Mr.  Ebsworth  pays,  after  his  wont,  loyal  tribute, 
and  he  draws  attention  to  the  services  rendered  by  Mr. 
F.  G.  Stephens  in  his 'Catalogue  of  Satirical  Prints,'  a 
work  of  great  research  and  authority,  which  we  are  sorry 
not  to  possess.  It  would  be  a  gracious  act  in  the  Society 
to  supply  in  the  closing  volume  a  portrait  of  the  present 
editor,  to  whose  indefatigable  exertions  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  task  is  due,  as  well  as  that  which  is  promised' 
of  his  predecessor.  Mr.  Ebsworth  has  our  best  hopes 
and  wishes  for  the  conclusion  of  his  worthy  labours. 

Royal  Descent.  By  Arthur  Marwood  Wilcor,  M.A., 
and  John  Henry  Metcalfe.  (Printed  for  Private  Cir- 
culation.) 

OCR  attention  has  been  somewhat  tardily  called  to  a 
work  privately  printed  and   issued  in   a  very  limited 
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edition.  Had  we  seen  it  earlier,  no  time  would  haye 
^been  lost  in  drawing  attention  to  a  book  of  much  value 
to  historical  students  and  of  keenest  interest  to  genea- 
logists. In  using  the  term  "  royal  descent "  Messrs. 
Wilcox  and  Metcalfe  confine  themselves  practically  to 
English  monarchs.  A  startling  surprise  will  attend  those 
who  read  for  the  first  time  in  these  interesting  pages 
how  wide  are  the  ramifications  of  the  royal  tree  and  how 
numerous  are  those  who  can  claim  to  come  of  royal 
strain.  For  moat  of  the  claims  advanced  the  peerages 
and  other  works  of  Colling  and  Burke  are  responsible. 
The  opening  portion  of  the  volume  deals  with  questions 
such  as  what  degree  of  consanguinity  constitutes  royalty, 
and  draws  attention  to  the  curious  fact  that,  except  the 
late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  no  royal  dukedom  has  in 
modern  times  lasted  long  enough  to  degenerate  from 
"  royalty  "  to  "nobility."  Still  more  curious  is  it  that 
at  no  period  since  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  with  the 
single  dubious  exception  of  the  case  of  Richard,  Duke 
of  York,  father  of  Edward  IV.,  has  a  dukedom  conferred 
upon  a  monarch's  younger  son  descended  to  the  third 
generation.  Turning  to  another  point,  the  authors  say 
— which  i?,  of  course,  true — that  but  for  the  "  religious 
•difficulty  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,"  by  which  they 
indicate  the  Act  of  Settlement,  "  Queen  Victoria  would 
now  be  simply  '  nowhere'  as  a  claimant  to  the  throne." 
Three  lines  of  descendants  exist  from  James  I.,  every 
•one  of  whom,  from  considerations  ef  birth  only  (and 
apart  from  the  limitation  to  the  Princess  Sophia  of 
Hanover  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  being  Protestants), 
would  h»ve  a  better  claim  to  the  English  throne  than 
Las  the  House  of  Brunswick.  Here  we  are,  of  course, 
•on  the  question  of  divine  as  against  popular  right,  and 
the  "  patiietic  legend "  is  aptly  quoted  of  the  medal 
•struck  by  Henry,  Cardinal  Duke  of  York,  on  the  death 
of  his  brother  Charles,  "  Henricus  Nonus  Rex  Angliae," 
with  the  reverse  "  Non  desideriis  hominum  sed  voluntate 
Dei."  Turning  from  these  questions  of  "  pious  "  interest 
to  a  few,  we  come  to  the  descendants  of  Edward  III., 
whose  lineal  descendants  now  living  in  England,  her 
colonies  and  possessions,  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  extend  to  tens,  and  perhaps  hundreds,  of 
thousands.  A  striking  illustration  is  thus  afforded 
•of  the  family  of  Metcalfe,  the  chief  of  which  still  holds 
lands  in  Yorkshire  which  have  been  in  its  possession  for 
centuries.  It  is  traced  back  through  male  and  female 
ancestors,  diieotly  through  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  to 
King  Edward  III. ;  the  number  of  generations  from  the 
present  time  is  eighteen.  Marwoods,  Bethells,  Slingsbys, 
and  Percys  are  among  the  families  included  in  the  suc- 
cessive steps,  and  there  are  innumerable  families  of  rank 
and  influence  who  are  collaterally  related.  The  remainder 
•of  the  subject  must  be  traced  in  the  book  by  our  readers 
for  themselves.  The  interest  in  genealogy,  though  in- 
exhaust  ble,  is  confined  to  a  small  circle.  To  the  hand- 
some and  well-written  volume  we  will  give  this  further 
advertisement,  that  there  are  very  many  of  our  readers 
and  contributors  who  may  find  iu  it  proof  of  royal  descent, 
and  mny  proceed  to  claim  for  themselves  such  privileges 
as  sadly  degenerate  and  democratic  times  have  pre- 
served. 

The  Annual  Register  for  the  Year  1894  (Longmans  & 
•Co.)  supplies,  as  is  its  wont,  an  admirably  lucid  and 
satisfactory  chronicle  of  the  history  of  the  year.  Each 
part  is  well  done,  the  retrospect  of  literature,  science, 
and  art  being  specially  excellent.  To  praise  the  '  Annual 
Register' since  the  new  series  has  been  established  is, 
indeed,  to  tell  afresh  a  thrice-told  tale.  The  statesman, 
the  editor— all,  indeed,  concerned  in  literary,  artistic,  and 
scientific  pursuits— have  learnt  implicitly  to  trust  it  and 
have  it  by  them  for  continual  reference.  To  those  who 
have  once  acquired  the  habit  of  using  it  it  is  the  most 


indispensable  of  companions,  ever  on  the  nearest  shelf  of 
reference,  Tiie  present  volume  is  in  no  sense  inferior 
to  its  predecessors.  There  are  few  to  whom  a  reference 
to  the  "  Chronicle"  will  not  reveal  facts  he  had  neglected 
to  note  at  the  time  ;  none  occupied  in  literary,  historic, 
or  genealogical  pursuits  to  whom  the  historical  portions 
and  the  necrology  will  not  save  tima  and  possibly 
tempen. 

IN  an  excellent  number  of  BMioqraphica.  an  article 
on  I  English  Provincial  Presses  '  supplies  much  interest- 
ing information  not  easily  accessible.  Dr.  Cotton's 
books  are  not  frequently  met  with,  and  are,  moreover, 
out  of  date— a  reprint  of  them  written  up  to  date  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  — and  histories  of  local  presses, 
though  such  exist,  are  few.  Witn  London  Mr.  Alluutt 
does  not  concern  himself.  Oxford  cornes  first,  though 
the  date  of  1468  in  the  colophon  of  the  first  book  printed 
there  is  supposed  to  .stand  for  1478.  The  claim  put 
forward  in  favour  of  York  to  have  had  a  fifteenth  cen- 
tury press  does  not  find  acceptance.  The  temporary 
cessation  of  publication  at  places  such  as  Oxford  and  St. 
Albans  is  curious.  The  whole  paper  may  be  studied  with 
advantage_.  Mr.  Maunde  Thompson  deals  in  masterly 
fashion  with  '  English  Illuminated  Minus  :ripts,'  occupy- 
ing himself  with  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
and  giving  some  beautiful  reproductions,  one  of  which 
is  coloured.  Many  quaint  pictures  also  illustrate  Mr. 
Redgrave's  paper  on  Sebastian  Branlt.  The  reader  sees 
with  delight  from  the  Virgil  of  1502  the  attack  by 
Turnus  on  Troy.  Troy  is  a  typical  German  city,  and 
cannon  are  employed  in  the  task  of  attempting  to  level 
its  wall.  There  are  one  illustration  from  the  '  Stultifera 
Navis '  and  others  from  Boethius,  &c.  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  these  German  designs  with  those  of  about 
the  same  date  liberally  supplied  by  M.  Paul  Kristeller  in 
his  'Florentine  Book  Illustrations.'  An  interesting  anti- 
quarian paper  is  also  supplied  by  Mr.  Plomer  on  the  no 
longer  existing  "  Long  Shop  in  the  Poultry." 

Modern  Art  and  Literature,  No.  7,  is  an  improvement 
upon  the  preceding  part,  and  contains  some  excellent 
engravings,  both  plain  and  coloured.  It  gives  a  good 
account  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  R.A. 


ta 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 
ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender, not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 
To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

F.  T.  P. — We  do  not  answer  legal  questions. 

CORRIGENDUM.— P.  387,  col.  2, 1. 21,  for  "  North  Han 
read  Northants  (Northamptonshire). 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of 'Notes  and  Queries'" — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher" — at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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AN  OLD  FRENCH  MAP  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 
I  have  lately,  to  my  great  surprise,  met  with  a 
very  interesting  map  of  North  and  Central  America, 
published  in  Paris  in  1694,  hanging  on  the  bed- 
room wall  of  an  invalid  cottager,  formerly  a  farm 
labourer,  to  whom  I  go  to  read  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  in  wonderfully  good  preservation, 
and  the  names  are  as  legible  as  if  they  had  been 
printed  yesterday  instead  of  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Its  title  is  in  both  Latin  and  French : 
*  America  Septentrionalis  in  suas  proecipuas  paries 
divisa,  ad  usum  Serenissimi  Burgundiae  Ducis'; 
'  Amerique  Septentrionale  divise"e  en  ses  principales 
parties.  Present^  a  Monseigneur  le  Due  de  Bour- 
gogne  Par  son  Trea-hutab:  et  tres  obe"issa:  Seruiteur, 
H.  laillot,'  who  is  unquestionably  the  same  as 
Hubert  Alexis  Jaillot,  described  in  Hole's  '  Brief 
Biographical  Dictionary'  as  French  geographer, 
born  circa  1640,  obiit  1712.  Is  this  map  well 
known  to  geographers?  It  seems  to  be  very 
accurate,  considering  its  date,  although  it  looks 
strange  enough  on  comparing  it  with  a  modern 
map  of  North  America.  I  was  much  interested  in 
finding  myself  almost  at  once  on  the  track  of 
Milton — in  "  Estotilande,  ou  Terre  de  Laborador  " 
(see  '  Paradise  Lost,'  bk.  x.  686).  What  is  the 
derivation  of  "Estotilande"?  I  do  not  see 
"Norumbega"  marked,  mentioned  by  Milton  a 


few  lines  further  on.  Prof.  Masson  says  that 
"  Norumbega,  in  old  maps,  is  the  part  of  the  coast 
of  the  present  United  States  nearest  to  Canada." 
In  a  note,  however,  quoted  in  an  earlier  edition  of 
Milton's  '  Poems '  (Sir  Egerton  Brydges's,  1842), 
a  very  different  locality  is  assigned  to  Norumbega ; 
there  it  is  stated  to  be  "  a  province  of  the  northern 
Armenia."  The  French  cartographer  appears  to 
have  thought  that  the  peninsula  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia was  an  island — "  Isle  de  Californie,"  with 
the  "Mar  Vermejo  ou  Met  Kouge"  between  it 
and  the  continent  of  North  America.  To  the 
north-west  of  "  Hudson  Bay,"  on  either  side  of  the 
"  Mer  Christiane,"  are  "  New  North  Walles  "  and 
"  New  South  Walles."  These  last  three  names,  I 
fancy,  have  long  ago  disappeared  from  the  map  of 
North  America. 

Some  of  the  names  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
great  lakes  are  of  the  most  "jaw-breaking"  de- 
scription (qy.,  Indian  tribes?),  but  perhaps  not 
much  more  so  than  some  of  the  place-names  in 
Anglesey  and  other  parts  of  Wales ;  e.g.,  Asta- 
kouakaeronons,  Oukovarararonons,  Eachirioua- 
chaeronons  (a  fearsome  name  !},  Coaouaeronon, 
Oupapinachouet,  Nadoueboueronons,  Cacou- 
chaqui,  &c.  The  last  name  reminds  one  of 
Covielle's  u Cacaracamouchen,  c'est-a-dire,  ma 
ch&re  ame,"  in  'Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhotnme.' 
I  am  rather  surprised  at  finding  these  names  on 
the  map,  as  I  do  not  remember  such  monstrosities 
of  nomenclature  in  any  of  Fenimore  Cooper's  Red 
Indian  romances  that  I  have  read,  nor  in  '  Hiawa- 
tha,' although  some  of  the  names  in  the  latter  are 
outlandish  enough.  Certainly  Longfellow  would 
have  been  puzzled  to  fit  some  of  the  above  names 
into  his  unrhymed  eight-syllable  verse  !  This  map 
was  published  many  years  before  the  period  of 
Cooper's  romances.  The  period  of  'The  Deer- 
slayer'  is,  I  think,  1740-1745,  that  of  'The  Last 
of  the  Mohicans,'  1757,  and  that  of  '  The  Path- 
finder,' as  stated  by  Cooper  in  the  preface,  "  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century." 

There  is  a  large  river  called  "  Chucagua,"  run- 
ning into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  near  where  the 
Mississippi  runs  into  it.  Was  "Chucagua"  the 
French,  or,  from  its  sound,  more  probably  the 
Spanish  name  for  the  "Father  of  Waters"?  I 
do  not  trace  the  Missouri  at  all,  but  there  is  a 
large  affluent  of  the  Chucagua,  seemingly  unnamed, 
which  I  think  must  be  the  Arkansas  river. 
Acadie  (see  'Evangeline')  is  most  distinctly  marked. 
Some  one  has  written  above  the  name,  in  ink  now 
very  rusty,  "  Nouvelle  Ecosse  ou  "  (Acadie).  The 
island  of  Guanahani  (San  Salvador)  is  clearly  and 
accurately  marked.  See  Tennyson's  fine  allusion 
to  Guanahani  in  his  '  Columbus,'  11.  73-75. 

As  one  of  our  three  greatest  poets  is  represented 
on  the  map  by  "Estotilande,"  so  are  the  other 
two  represented  by  the  "  Isles  Bermudes,"  Shake- 
speare's "  still-vexed  Bermoothes,"  and  by  "  Vir- 
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ginie,"  Spenser's  "  fruitfallest  Virginia  "  (see  the 
introductory  stanzas  to  the  second  book  of  the 
'  Faerie  Queene  ')>  both  of  which  are  very  distinctly 
marked.  Although  much  of  the  continent  of 
North  America  is  vague  enough,  the  cartographer 
has  not  felt  it  necessary  to 

With  savage  pictures  fill  his  gaps, 
And  o'er  unhabitable  downs 
Place  lu/aloes  instead  of  towns, 

to  parody  Swift. 

Central  America  and  the  West  India  islands, 
especially  the  latter,  appear  to  be  very  accurately 
represented.  To  the  eastward  of  the  map  "Es- 
cosse"  shows,  as  it  were,  one  finger,  and  "Irlande" 
scarcely  so  much  as  a  finger,  though  she  is  just 
visible.  The  "Isles  de  Schetland,"  the  "Isles 
Orcades,"  and  the  "Westernes  Isles"  are  dis- 
tinctly marked,  as  also  is  "  Flores  in  the  Azores 
[where]  Sir  Richard  Grenville  lay,"  in  Tennyson's 
ballad. 

The  map,  with  its  margin,  is  nearly  twenty-five 
inches  long  by  twenty-one  broad.  On  the  whole, 
one  would  not  have  expected  to  find  so  interesting 
a  map  in  an  English  farm  labourer's  cottage. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 


LADY  KATHERINE  GREY. 

{Continued  from  p.  343.) 

The  last  of  five  letters  found  with  the  Lansdowne 
MSS.  (7,  art.  55)  from  Lord  John  Grey  to  Sir  William 
Cecil  in  behalf  of  Lady  Eatherine  is  dated  March  6, 
1564.  Apparently  he  had  not  written  for  three 
months,  and  now  he  deems  the  season  of  Lent, 
"which  of  all  others  had  been  counted  a  time  of 
mercy  and  forgiveness,"  to  be  suitable  for  again 
representing  to  the  queen  "  the  woful  life  "  of  her 
poor  cousin.  "In  faith,"  he  writes,  "I  would  I 
•were  the  queen's  confessor  this  Lent,  that  I  might 
enjoin  her  in  penance  to  forgive  and  forget,  or 
otherwise  able  to  step  into  the  pulpit  to  tell  her 
Highness  that  God  will  not  forgive  her  unless  she 
freely  forgive  all  the  world."  We  may  think  the 
homily  scarcely  adapted  to  the  imperious  temper 
of  Elizabeth,  but  perhaps  it  was  not  intended  to 
reach  so  far,  and  unfortunately  about  this  time  an 
incident  occurred  which  has  been  thought  to  have 
steeled  the  queen's  heart  against  the  pardon  of  her 
cousin.  This  was  the  discovery  of  a  book,  written 
and  secretly  issued  by  one  John  Hales,  asserting 
Katherine's  claim  as  next  and  lawful  heir  to  the 
throne.  Here  there  was  no  treason  ;  but  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  succession,  pointing  as  it  did  to  her 
own  demise,  was  always  resented  by  this  queen. 
It  would  seem  also  that  Lord  John  Grey  knew 
something  of  the  treatise,  for  Cecil,*  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  in  reference  to  the  matter, 
wrote,  "  My  Lord  John  Grey  is  in  trouble  for  it." 
All  this  was  very  unfortunate  for  poor  Katherine, 


Lansdowne  MS.  102,  art.  49. 


and  it  really  seems,  as  was  asserted,  that  the  unto- 
ward event,  joined  to  the  painful  duty  imposed  on 
him  of  the  custody  of  his  despondent  niece,  weighed 
so  much  on  the  mind  of  her  uncle  as  to  shorten 
his  days ;  for  seven  months  later  he  died.  But 
before  coming  to  that  there  is  an  interesting  letter 
to  be  brought  forward,  showing  on  whom  lay  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  the  prisoner  and  her 
suite  at  Pirgo. 

May  20,  1564,  Lord  Robert  Dudley  and  Sis 
William  Cecil  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford*  :— 

After  our  hearty  commendations  to  your  lordship. 
Forasmuch  as  you  have  been  heretofore  contented  to 
defray  the  charge  of  the  Lady  Katherine  during  the  time 
she  should  be  in  the  keeping  of  my  Lord  John  her  uncle, 
we  have  thought  good  (for  that  she  and  her  train  have 
been  chargeable  unto  him,  and  he  unable  to  bear  the 
same)  presently  to  require  you  to  send  someone  hither 
with  the  sum  of  money  that  may  discharge  the  same, 
being  by  estimation  (as  we  are  informed)  114",  which 
may  be  sent  to  Pirgo  to  the  Lady  Graye,  and  upon  the 
reckoning  and  account  to  be  duly  made,  the  same,  or 
somuch  thereof  as  shall  be  proved  due,  may  be  paid  as 
reason  is.  Whereof  it  is  meet  that  you  should  make 
some  expedition,  by  cause  the  said  Lady  Graye  (as  she 
complaineth)  cannot  longer  endure  from  payment.  And 
so  we  bid  you  farewell.  At  the  Court  the  20"1  of  May 
1564.  Your  loving  friends, 

R.  DUDDELET. 
W.  CKCILL. 

To  our  very  good  lord  the  Earl  of  Hertf. 

[Endorsed^ 20  May,  1564,  L.  Robertt  and  Sec.  CecilJ 
to  the  E.  of  Hartford. 

Lord  John  Grey  died  about  Nov.  21,  1564. 
That  we  learn  in  a  letter  of  Cecil's,  J  dated  Novem- 
ber 26,  saying,  "Lord  John  Graye  died  five  days 
past  at  Pyrgo,  of  whom  his  friends  report  that  he 
died  of  thought,  but  his  gout  was  sufficient  to  have 
ended  his  life."  Probably  "  thought,"  or  trouble 
of  mind,  had  aggravated  the  malady  of  body,  and 
under  their  combined  influence  the  poor  gentle- 
man had  succumbed.  Whether  Lady  Katherine 
had  previously  left  Pirgo  does  not  appear ;  but 
when  Cecil  wrote,  he  reported  her  to  be  "  with 
Mr.  Petre"  (i.e.,  Sir  William  Petre),  and  her 
husband  "remained  with  Mr.  Mason"  (i.e.,  Sir 
John  Mason). 

I  have  before  (p.  161)  noticed  the  error 
made  by  historians  in  regard  to  the  captivity  of 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  and  would  here  show  what  I 
have  gathered  on  that  matter. 

The  '  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,'  has  r 

"  May  26,  1564  [Privy  Council  to  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower?]  committing  the  Earl  of  Hertford  to  his 
custody,  ana  discharging  him  of  Fr.  Newdegate,  who  is 
to  confine  himself  to  his  own  house.  [See  Borders, 
26th  May.]" 

On  reference  to  the  '  State  Papers,  Borders,'  I  find, 
in  vol.  viiL,  on  the  back  of  a  letter  of  above  date, 


*  '  State  Papers,  Dom.,'  Eliz.,  vol.  xxxiv.  f.  14. 
f  As  Dudley  had  been  created    Earl  of   Leicester 
Sept.  29, 1563,  it  is  curious  that  here  he  is  not  BO  styled. 
J  Lansdowne  MS.  102,  art.  57. 
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written  by  Sir  William  Cecil,  f.  80,  the  draft  of  an 
order  as  described.  The  author  of  the  '  Calendar,' 
following  current  history,  supposed  this  order  to  be 
the  recommittal  of  Hertford  to  the  Tower,  and  to 
that  effect  supplied  the  words  within  brackets. 
But  finding  in  Cecil's  letter  of  Nov.  26,  1564,  just 
quoted,  that  at  that  date  the  earl  "  remained  "  with 
Sir  John  Mason,  I  believe  that  to  this  eminent 
statesman  and  privy  councillor  the  order  of  six 
months  previously  had  been  directed,  not  to  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  Sir  John,  whether  at 
M  Wyntney "  (whence  he  writes  the  next  year)  or 
at  his  bouse  in  London,  is  shown  by  this  order  to 
have  had  charge  of  Francis  Newdegate  (the  second 
husband  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  Lord  Hert- 
ford's mother),  who,  as  it  seems,  had  got  into 
trouble,  I  think  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  Hales 
which  has  been  referred  to.  Newdegate  is  now 
ordered  to  "  his  own  house,"  and  Sir  John  Mason, 
as  I  understand,  is  commanded  to  take  the  custody 
of  Lord  Hertford,  who  for  nine  months  previously 
.(that  is  to  say  since  his  leaving  the  Tower)  had 
been  confined  to  his  mother's  house  at  Hanworth, 
in  Middlesex.  Hertford  appears  to  have  remained 
with  Sir  John  Mason  until  the  latter  died,  in 
April,  1566,  and  afterwards  with  his  widow,  for 
on  June  24,  1566,  the  earl  writes  "from  my  Lady 
Mason's  house  in  London."  Two  years  later  (I 
have  not  found  him  in  that  interval),  June,  1568, 
he  is  with  Sir  John  Spencer,  and  after  three  years 
more,  June  10,  1571,  he  writes  to  Cecil  "  from 
my  park  of  Tottenham,"*  still  under  the  queen's 
displeasure,  though  if  not  then  at  liberty  he  was 
released  soon  afterwards,  for  on  Aug.  30,  1571,  he 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  at  Cambridge. f  Thus 
much — with  exception  of  the  last  fact — I  derive 
from  the  '  Calendar ';  the  entire  space,  nearly  ten 
years,  of  the  earl's  captivity  is  hardly  accounted 
for,  but  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  only  the  first 
two  years,  1561-1563,  were  spent  in  the  Tower  of 
London. 

To  return  now  to  Lady  Katherine.  I  have  said 
(ante,  p.  121)  that  the  duration  of  her  residence 
with  Sir  William  Petre  is  not  clearly  ascertained, 
and  no  letter  has  appeared  showing  her  detention 
either  at  one  of  his  houses  in  Essex  or  in  London. 
But  the  proximity  of  his  seat  at  Ingatestone  to 
Firgo — the  distance  between  these  places  being 
about  nine  miles — would  have  rendered  the  trans- 
ference easy  and  convenient,  hence  its  probability. 
My  conjecture  that  the  countess  was  in  Sir 
William's  charge  for  about  eighteen  months — that 
is  from  November,  1564  (when  she  is  shown  to 
have  been  with  him  by  Cecil's  letter),  to  May,  1566 
— simply  because  it  has  not  appeared  that  she  was 
otherwise  disposed  of,  is  strengthened  by  the  letter 
I  am  about  to  quote  of  Sir  John  Wentworth,  of 


*  'State  Papers,  Dom.,'  Eliz.,  vol.  Ixxviii.  38.    I  do 
not  find  the  earl's  property  in  accounts  of  Tottenham, 
f  Mr.  Doyle, '  Official  Baronage,' 


Gosfield  Hall,  Essex,*  who  became  the  next  and 
most  unwilling  custodian  of  the  lady.  By  this 
letter  it  is  seen  that  her  arrival  at  her  new  destina- 
tion was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Petre  to 
Wentworth,  and  it  may  therefore  be  surmised  that 
she  was  then  transferred  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

May  14,  1566,  Sir  John  Wentworth  to  the 
Councilf : — 

After  my  most  humble  duty  unto  your  good  Lordships, 
having  received  a  letter  from  the  Queen  her  Majesty  the 
13th  of  May,  willing  me  to  receive  unto  my  house  the 
Lady  Gatheren  Graye  according  to  the  tenor  of  her 
Highness'  letter,  with  other  letter  directed  by  ST.  William 
Peter,  which  said  letter  I  have  sent  unto  your  honours 
to  peruse,  trusting  that  the  Queen  her  Majesty,  and  you 
my  good  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  will  consider  how 
unmeet  a  man  I  am  to  receive  such  a  charge,  being  of 
years  above  three  score  and  sixteen,  and  of  late  much 
visited  with  sickness,  both  at  my  coming  from  London 
and  also  since  my  coming  unto  the  country,  and  my  wife 
for  this  fortnight  or  three  weeks  hath  been  visited  with 
an  ague,  and  doubteth  much  that  it  will  breed  to  a 
quartain,  who  is  above  the  years  of  three  score  and  ten 
and  cannot  go  so  much  as  unto  her  garden  to  take  any 
air,  and  my  daughter  the  Lady  MattreveraJ  continueth 
still  sick  and  little  able  to  keep  any  company,  and  your 
good  Lordships  shall  further  understand  that  my  house 
is  very  unmeet  to  have  the  charge  and  safe  keeping  of 
such  a  person  as  the  said  Lady  Grey  is,  for  all  the  times 
in  the  night  they  may  come  to  the  windows  of  every 
chamber  in  my  house,  and  talk  or  speak  with  her  or 
deliver  letters  unto  her,  or  if  she  were  so  disposed  she 
may  either  let  them  in  to  her  chamber,  or  go  out  to  them 
at  the  loops  of  the  windows  they  are  so  great  and  wide. 
Wherefore  I  most  humbly  beseech  the  Queen  her  Majesty, 
with  the  consent  and  advice  of  you  her  honourable  privy- 
council,  that  I  may  be  hereof  discharged,  for  better  it 
were  for  me  to  come  up  to  London  and  yield  myself 
prisoner,  than  to  take  upon  me  the  charge  to  keep  the 
paid  lady  in  such  strait  order  as  is  prescribed  unto  me, 
for  that  I  am  not  able  to  discharge  myself  thereof 
according  to  my  duty  and  trust  that  the  Queen  her 
Majesty  hath  reposed  unto  me  in  that  behalf.  Thus 
leaving  to  trouble  your  Lordships,  beseeching  Almighty 
God  long  to  preserve  your  honours.  Written  the  14th  of 
May  1566.  By  your  most  humble  to  command 

JOHN  WEHTWOETH. 

To  the  Lords  of  the  Queen  her  Majesty's  most  honour- 
able privy-council  be  these  delivered. 


*  Sir  John  was  third  of  the  Essex  line  of  Wentworth, 
which  derived  from  that  of  Nettlestead,  Suffolk,  and 
that  from  the  Yorkshire  house.  Of  the  Suffolk,  Essex, 
and  Oxfordshire  branches  of  this  family  I  have  given 
complete  accounts — with  pedigrees,  heraldic  and  local 
illustrations — in  my  book,  '  Three  Branches  of  the 
Family  of  Wentworth,'  of  which  some  copies  remain  in 
my  hands.  Sir  John's  tomb  is  in  Goslield  Church. 

f  'State  Papers.  Dom.,'  Eliz.,  vol.  xxxix.  f.  70. 

{  Anne,  Lady  Maltravers,  only  surviving  child  and 
heiress  of  Sir  John  Wentworth,  was  widow  of  Henry 
FitzAlan,  Lord  Maltravers,  son  and  heir  apparent  of 
Henry,  the  last  FitzAlan  Earl  of  Arundel.  Lord  Maltra- 
vers had  died  v.p.'m  1556.  Lady  Maltravers  had  been  pre- 
viously married,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  to  Sir  Hugh 
Rich,  son  of  Richard,  Lord  Rich,  of  not  stainless  memory, 
and  after  her  father's  death  she  took  as  third  husband 
her  estate-manager,  William  Deane ;  dying  childless  in 
1580,  the  estate  passed  to  her  cousin  John  Wentworth. 
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[Endorsed]  13  May  1566,  Sr.  Jobn  Wentworth  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Council. 

The  answer  to  this  appeal  would  interest  us 
much  if  we  had  it ;  but  that  it  wa?  <»f  no  avail  is 
quite  evident  from  the  fact  of  Lady  Katherice's 
arrival  at  Gosfield,  and  her  continuance  there  for 
seventeen  months.  The  queen  had  visited  Sir 
John  a  few  years  before  (1561)  during  one  of  her 
progresses,  and  probably  remembered  the  accom- 
modation of  his  house.  He  seems  to  me  in  his 
letter  to  have  overstated  his  age,  for  I  find  him  to 
have  been  but  seventy-three  when  be  died.  We 
can,  however,  well  imagine  the  trouble  caused  to 
him  by  the  consignment  to  his  charge  of  Lady 
Katherine  with  her  small  suite,  albeit,  as  a  later 
letter  will  witness,  "  the  behaviour  of  her  ladyship 
was  very  honourable  and  quiet,  and  her  servants 
very  orderly."  W.  L.  BUTTON. 

27,  Elgin  Avenue,  Westbourne  Park,  W. 
(To  be  continued.} 


BOILING  OF  BRADFORD. — The  will  of  Tristram 
Boiling,  a  member  of  this  family,  is  printed  in 
'  Testamenta  Eboracensia,'  iv.  203,  and  in  a  note  it 
is  stated  that  Edward  Boiling,  a  son  named  in  the 
will,  "  must  therefore  have  predeceased  his  father 
or  have  been  an  illegitimate  son." 

The  '  Testamenta  Eboracensia '  contains  count- 
less particulars  of  value  to  all  interested  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  North.  Any  notice  or  hint  in  its  pages 
is  liable  to  be  copied  over  and  over  again  in  anti- 
quarian articles  and  local  notes,  and  it  is  there- 
fore well  worth  while  to  notice  any  slip  or  sus- 
pected slip  that  may  have  found  its  way  into  its 
pages.  The  suggested  illegitimacy  of  Edward 
Boiling,  the  son  of  Tristram,  is  rather  a  strong 
case  in  point,  for  it  is  highly  probable  that  many 
families  still  in  existence  are  derived  from  him, 
and  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  he  came  into  the 
world  in  a  manner  perfectly  regular,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  forms  as  by  law  provided.  It 
is  reasonably  certain  that  bis  father  was  twice 
married. 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  an  indenture 
(Add.  Charter  16,940),  dated  January  20, 
24  Henry  VI.,  made  "betwix  Kobert  Bollyng 
Squyer  on  that  oone  ptie  and  Wauter  Cauyrley 
Squyer  on  that  other  ptie,"  by  which  Robert 
grants  to  Walter  the  marriage  of  Tristram,  son 
and  heir  to  the  said  Robert,  who  is  to  be  married 
to  Beatrice,  the  daughter  of  Walter,  before  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  1447.  The  deed  is  a  minute  and 
elaborate  settlement,  and  there  is  a  provision  that 
James  Boiling,  the  next  brother,  is  to  marry 
Beatrice  if  Tristram  does  not  reach  a  marriageable 
age.  That  Beatrice  Calverley  lived  long  enough  to 
be  a  wife  is  certain,  for  in  1466  she  is  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  her  father  ('Test.  Ebor.,' ii.  280), 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  she  was  not  a  widow. 

In  1502  Trystrajme  Bollyng/of  "  Chellow,  in 


the  parich  of  Bradforth,"  made  his  last  will  He 
desires  to  be  buried  "in  the  hegh  quere  of  my 
parich  church  of  Bradforth  ";  he  leaves  the  bulk  of 
the  family  estates  to  Rosamund,  his  daughter,  and 
Richard  Tempest,  her  husband  ;  he  provides  that 
his  "  wjff  Elyne  dewring  hyr  lyve  have  a  yerly 
rent  for  hir  thyrd  owt  of  my  said  maners,"  and 
that  his  son  "Edward  Bollyng  have  all  my 
landez  purcheasyd  in  the  towne  of  Bradforth,^ 
with  certain  small  exceptions.  In  short,  the  will  i& 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  time 
(see  the  Sothill  case,  'Test.  Ebor.,'  iv.  70,  and  the 
case  of  Thomas  Surteys  of  Dinsdale  in  vol.  iii.  of 
Surtees's  'Durham'),  and  affords  no  ground  for 
any  presumption  other  than  that  Edward  Bollyng 
was  the  lawful  son  of  Elyne,  his  father's  second 
wife. 

I  know  but  little  more  about  him — a  middle-class 
squire  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  does  not  often 
leave  much  behind  him  that  can  be  worked  into 
copy;  but  his  will  is  at  York,  Register  xi.  734,  and 
it  may  be  as  well  to  see  which  view  is  supported 
by  it.  It  is  dated  February  7,  1542.  He  describes 
himself  as  "  Edwarde  Bollinge  of  Chellowe  in  the 
pish  of  Bradforde  gentleman,"  and  he  desires  his 
body  to  be  buried  "  in  the  parish  churcbe  in  the 
highe  quer  of  Bradforde,"  the  place  of  burial  of  his 
father  and  grandfather ;  he  leaves  considerable 
bequests  to  his  children  and  other  persons,  and 
bequeaths  to  Tristram,  his  son  and  heir,  all  his 
lands,  both  "  freholde  and  copieholde,  within  the 
countie  of  Yorke,"  and  his  "farm  holde  called 
Chellowe";  further  he  desires  this  son  Trystram  to 
be  ordered  by  the  discretion  of  Sir  Thomas  Tem- 
pest, Knt.,  the  son  of  his  half-sister  Rosamond 
Tempest. 

Illegitimacy,  we  know,  was  taken  pretty  easily 
in  those  days,  but  this  is  hardly  the  will  of  a  man 
who  felt  himself  under  a  cloud,  even  a  small  one. 
MAKE  W.  BULLBN. 

Barnard  Castle. 

SIR  JOHN  WASHINGTON,  KNIGHT,  OF  THKAP- 
STON,  co.  NORTHAMPTON. — One  is  familiar  with 
the  monuments  in  Islip  Church  (Northants)  to 
Katherine,  wife  of  Philip  Curtis,  and  to  her 
daughter,  Dame  Mary,  wife  unto  Sir  John 
Washington  (Bridges,  ii.  241).  These  monuments, 
formerly  in  the  chancel,  are  now,  like  others  in 
disgrace,  in  the  tower.  In  Bridges's  time  the  Islip 
register  began  in  1544;  now  the  earliest  book  dates 
from  1695.  According  to  the  monument,  Sir  John 
had  by  Dame  Mary  (died  Jan.  1,  1624/5)  three 
sons,  Mordaunt,  John,  and  Philip.  Had  the 
registers  been  preserved,  I  imagine  we  should  have 
found  the  first  marriage  of  Sir  John,  as  well  as  the 
baptisms  of  most  of  his  children,  at  Islip. 

More  I  thought  might  be  found  at  Thrapston 
where  Sir  John  lived,  only  just  the  other  side  of 
the  river  from  Islip.     And  after  a  careful  search  of 
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the  register  (begins  1560),  by  the  kind  courtesy 
of  the  rector,  the  Kev.  S.  Kingsford,  I  am  enabled 
to  give  the  following,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  have 
not  been  printed  before  : — 
Baptism. 

1624.  Philippus  Wasbingto'  filius  Johanna  Washingto' 
Armiger  de  ThrapBton  27°  Decembris. 
Burial?. 

1632.  Elizabetha  Washington  filia  Johan.  Washington 
[Knight]  (sic)  Equitis  Aurati  sepulta  fuit  4°  die  July 
1632. 

1639.  Guilielmus  Washington  generosus  sepultus  erat 
Martij  25°  1639. 

1668.  The  wright  worshipfull  Sur  John  Washingtunn 
Knight  &  barrenit  May  18  1668. 

I  am  not  aware  that  Sir  John  was  a  baronet,  and 
I  do  not  suppose  it  is  more  than  a  mistake  in  the 
entry.  There  seems  also  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  date, 
for  there  still  exists  the  paper  book  in  which  the 
clerk  made  his  entries  at  the  time,  and  a  great 
number  of  entries  (including  that  relating  to  Sir 
John  Washington)  are  made  as  being  1668,  and 
corrected  to  1670. 

Sir  John  was,  of  course,  brother  to  Lawrence 
Washington,  the  rector  of  Pnrleigh,  Essex,  and 
uncle,  therefore,  to  the  two  emigrants.  There  is  no 
monument  at  Thrapstoa  to  his  memory,  though 
he  lived  there  almost  all  his  life,  and  if  there  ever 
was,  it  was  not  existing  in  Bridges's  time  (ii.  381). 
Bridges,  however,  notices  a  coat  of  arms,  with 
crest,  which  he  describes  as  being  behind  the  altar, 
though  he  does  not  say  to  whom  it  belonged.  It 
is,  however,  undoubtedly  the  Washington  coat  of 
arms,  is  in  excellent  preservation,  and  is  now  on 
the  north  side  of  the  tower  entrance,  under  the 
gallery.  Probably  Sir  John  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  and  this  is  part  of  his  monument.  These 
Thrapston  entries  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to 
the  county  historians,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Simpkin- 
son;  see  pp.  316-326  of  his  book  'TheWashingtons.' 
There  is  mention  at  Thrapston  also  of  the  Gar- 
graves  and  Thorntons,  who  were  closely  related  to 
Sir  John,  two  of  his  sisters  having  married  persons 
of  those  names.  The  old  idea  used  to  be  that  Sir 
John  was  one  of  the  two  emigrants.  Here  he  is 
satisfactorily  buried. 

It  would  not  be  a  very  costly  thing  to  place  a 
monument  in  Thrapston  Church  to  his  memory. 
Thrapston  and  Islip  are  close  together,  easy  of 
access  by  railway,  with  plenty  of  accommodation, 
and,  I  need  not  say,  with  the  Nene  Valley  and  its 
celebrated  churches,  are  well  worth  a  pilgrimage. 
HENRY  ISHAM  LONGDEN,  M.A. 

Shangton  Rectory,  Leicester. 

PARALLEL  PASSAGES  IN  THE  WORKS  OF  MR. 
AND  MRS.  BROWNING. — It  may  interest  admirers 
of  "  the  superhuman  poet  pair "  (to  transfer,  not 
undeservedly,  to  them  the  title  which  Browning 
reserved  for  Milton  and  Keats)  to  note,  in  the 
parallel  which  I  exhibit,  how,  even  in  the  ripest 
product  of  her  genius,  'Aurora  Leigh,'  Mrs. 


Browning  shows  indebtedness  even  to  so  early  a 
work  of  her  husband's  as  '  Paracelsus ': — 

Thus  He  dwells  in  all, 
From  life's  minute  beginnings,  up  at  last 
To  man — the  consummation  of  this  scheme 
Of  being,  the  completion  of  this  sphere 
Of  life :  whose  attributes  had  here  and  there 
Been  scattered  o'er  the  visible  world  before, 
Asking  to  be  combined,  dim  fragments  meant 
To  be  united  in  some  wondrous  whole, 
Imperfect  qualities  throughout  creation, 
Suggesting  some  one  creature  yet  to  make, 
Some  point  where  all  those  scattered  rays  should  meet 
Convergent  in  the  faculties  of  man. 

'  Paracelsus,'  pt.  v. 

Six  days'  work ; 

The  last  day  shutting  'twixt  its  dawn  and  eve 
The  whole  work  bettered  of  the  previous  five  ! 
Since  God  collected  and  resumed  in  man 
The  firmament?,  the  strata,  and  the  lights, 
Fish,  fowl,  and  beast,  and  insect, — all  their  trains 
Of  various  life  caught  back  upon  His  arm, 
Reorganized,  and  constituted  MAN, 
The  microcosm,  the  adding  up  of  works, — 
Within  whose  fluttering  nostrila,  then  at  last 
Consummating  Himself,  the  Maker  sighed 
As  some  strong  winner  at  the  foot-race  sighs 
Touching  the  goal.  '  Aurora  Leigh,'  bk.  vi. 

E.  M.  SPENCE. 

SOLI-LUNAR  CYCLES. — The  Metonic  Cycle  of 
nineteen  years  was  the  earliest  attempt  to  form  a 
period  of  solar  years  to  correspond  with  one  of 
lunar  months.  Those  who  framed  it  considered  a 
year  to  amount  to  365J  days,  nineteen  of  which 
would  make  693975  days,  whilst,  as  a  lunation  or 
synodic  revolution  of  the  moon  round  the  earth  con- 
tains 29-5306  days,  235  of  these  amount  to  6939 '69 
days,  differing  by  only  0 '06  days,  or  about  one  hoar 
and  a  half,  from  nineteen  Julian  years.  The  real 
length  of  a  tropical  year  is  365-24220  days,  nine- 
teen of  which  make  6939'60,  differing  0'09,  or 
little  more  than  two  hours,  from  235  lunations. 
The  Calippic  period  was  merely  an  attempt  to 
improve  the  Metonic  by  quadrupling  its  length  to 
seventy-six:  years  and  then  deducting  one  day  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  so  that  it  is  not  really  a 
natural  cycle  at  all. 

In  the  year  1754  a  posthumous  work  of  Loys 
de  Cheseaux,  of  Lausanne,  was  published,  in  which 
attention  was  called  to  a  much  longer  and  very 
remarkably  close  cycle  in  which  these  two  periods 
correspond  with  each  other.  It  was  hit  upon  in  con- 
sidering some  prophetic  numbers  in  Daniel ;  but  I 
only  wish  here,  without  entering  into  prophetic  dis- 
quisitions, to  state  the  synchronism  to  which  De 
Cheseanx  was  led.  In  Dan.  viii.  14  a  period  of 
2,300  (days  for)  years  is  mentioned.  Now  these 
contain  840,057 '06  days,  and  28,447  lunations 
amount  to  840,056 '98  days,  so  that  the  difference  of 
the  two  periods  in  the  whole  2,300  years  is  only 
0'08  days,  or  about  two  hours,  and  does  not  make 
a  complete  day  until  eleven  times  this  period,  or 
upwards  of  25,000  years.  But  another  correspond- 
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ence  is  equally  remarkable.    De  Cheseaux  was  lee 
to  it  by  subtracting  1,260  years  (supposed  to  be  the 
time,  time?,  and  an  half  of  Dan.  xii.  7,  or  forty 
two  months  of  Rev.  xi.  2  and  xiii.  5)  from  the  above 
2,300  years,  the  difference  being  1,040  years.    Now 
these  (taking  them  still  as  tropical  years)  amount  t< 
379,851'89  days ;    and   12,863  lunations  amoun 
to  379,852'H  days,  the  two  periods  differing  b] 
only  0  22  day,  or  about  five  hours,  in  1,040  years, 
and  not  amounting  to  a  whole  day  until  after  th< 
lapse  of  five  of  these  periods,  or  more  than  5,000 
years. 

Interesting,  however,  as  this  cycle  IP,  it  is  too  long 
to  be  of  much  practical  use  in  the  calendar.  In 
the  year  2935  the  new  moons  will  fall  on  the 
same  days  as  in  1895,  and  Easter  (supposing  the 
existing  rule  still  to  be  maintained)  will  fall  on 
April  14,  as  it  did  this  year.  For  the  Gregorian 
rule,  though  not  exact  (it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  arranged  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  drop  a  leap- 
year  at  the  end  of  each  period  of  132  years  instead 
of  at  the  end  of  three  out  of  four  centuries,  as  is 
done),  is  so  nearly  so  that  the  calendar  year  may 
now  on  the  average  be  taken  as  the  true  year. 
But  if  we  try  to  apply  the  cycle  backwards  his- 
torically  we  have  to  remember  that  till  1582 
(1752  in  England),  the  Julian  reckoning  was  fol- 
lowed and  that  on  these  dates  ten  and  eleven  days 
respectively  were  omitted  from  the  calendar,  so  as 
to  adjust  it  back  to  the  year  325,  that  of  the 
Nicsean  Council.  So  that  the  new  moons,  al- 
though they  fell  at  the  same  periods  of  the  true 
year  in  855  as  in  1895,  their  dates  were  not  the 
same  days  in  the  calendar  year  then  as  now,  but 
differed  by  four  days,  and  Easter  Day  in  the  former 
year  was  on  April  10  instead  of  April  14,  both 
being  the  same  number  of  days  after  the  vernal 
equinox  in  their  respective  years. 

The  above  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  a 
work  recently  published  by  Dr.  H.  Grattan  Guin- 
ness (Hodder  &  Stoughton),  under  the  title 
'Astronomic  Tables,'  which  gives  the  times  of  the 
vernal  equinoxes  and  new  moons  for  3,555  years 
from  B.C.  1622  to  A.D.  1934.  Dr.  Guinness  has 
been  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  tables  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Maunder,  F.R.  A.S.,  of  the  Royal  Obser- 
vatory, Greenwich,  and  Mr.  T.  Wright,  of  the 
'Nautical  Almanac 'Office,  every  precaution  having 
been  taken  to  secure  accuracy  in  the  work,  which 
will  be  obviously  of  great  use  in  many  chrono- 
logical and  historical  inquiries.  The  times  of  mean 
and  true  new  moons  are  given,  and  those  of  full 
moons  on  dates  when  lunar  eclipses  took  place  during 
the  years  from  B.C.  1207  to  A.D.  1934,  the  period 
embraced  by  the  late  Prof.  Oppolzer's  valuable 
'Canon  der  Finsternisse,'  with  the  results  of 
which  those  in  the  present  tables  have  been  care- 
fully compared.  The  dates  are  given  in  Old  Style 
from  B.C.  1622  to  A.D.  1934,  and  in  New  Style 
also  (in  a  separate  table)  from  the  year  of  the  Eng- 


lish  reformation  of  the  calendar  in  1752  to  1934 ; 
and  the  calculations  are  made  for  Jerusalem  civil 
time,  which  is  2h  21m  in  advance  of  Greenwich 
time.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackbeatb. 

LONDON  MORAL  TABLETS. — Though  the  follow- 
ing mural  tablets,  just  erected  in  London,  have  as 
yet  no  charm  of  antiquity,  it  may  still  be  desirable 
to  record  them  in  the  columns  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  The 
first,  which  explains  itself,  has  been  placed  in  the 
outer  wall  of  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-West,  Fleet 
Street,  on  the  west  side  of  the  doorway  : — 

To  the  Memory  of 

IZAAK    WALTON, 

Born  at  Stafford  Aug:  ixth  MDXOIII.     Died  Deo:  xvth 

MDCLXXXIII. 
Buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral. 

Author  of '  The  Compleat  Angler,'  also  of  the  '  Lives '  of 
Dr.  Donne,  Richard  Hooker,  George  Herbert, 

Dr.  Sanderson,  &c. 

Walton  reaided  for  many  years  in  Fleet  Street  at  the 
corner  of  Chancery  Lane  (West  side),  and  between 

1632  and  1644 

was  an  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  a  Sidesman,  and  a  Vestryman 
of  this  Parish,  he  was  also  a  Member  of  the 

Ironmongers'  Company. 

This  Tablet,  and  the  Stained-glass  Window  on  the  North 

West  side  of  this  Church,  were  erected  by  some  Anglers 

and  other  admirers  of  Walton  in  the  month  of  April, 

1895. 

James  Booty,        \  Churchwardens. 
Joseph  Crowther,  j  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-West. 

Wm.  Martin,  Rector. 

The  next  is  on  the  west  side  of  Middle  Temple 
Lane  (Hare  Court),  and  is  altogether  a  gorgeous 
affair,  resplendent  with  gold  and  colour  which  it  is 
to  be  feared  will  not  long  retain  its  brilliancy  in  the 
smoke  of  London  : — 

Has  novas  aedes 
antiqvas  vetvstate  comsvmptis 

exstrvendas  cvravit 

Hospitivm  Interioris  Templi 

Inchoatae  Absolvtae 

Alf.  Qeo.  Marten  Artvro  Cohen 

Arm0  Thes°  Arm0  Thes0 

A.S.  1893.  A.S.  1894. 

Rather  late  in  the  day,  considering  that  since 
1827  there  has  been  another  great "  restoration  "  of 
;he  Temple  Church,  a  tablet — brought,  I  believe, 
!rom  the  obscurity  of  the  engine-house  (!) — was  last 
year  placed  at  the  south-west  side  of  the  "Round"  in 
commemoration  of  the  renovations  under  a  form 
;reaaurer,  Mr.  John  Gurney.  Unfortunately  fo: 
;he  fame  of  the  "  restorers,"  the  tablet  is  in  sug< 
jestive  proximity  to  the  seven  long  paving-stones 
which  cover  the  ruins  of  the  beautiful  Chapel  of 
St.  Ann,  ruthlessly  pulled  down  in  1825  : — 

Hujusce  .  aedis  .  eacrae  . 
partem  .  australem  .  sibi .  propriam  . 

restitui  .  curavit  . 

Interioris  .  Templi .  Hospitium  . 

Johannae  .  Gurney  .  Armigero  . 

Thesaurio . 

HDOOOXXVII. 
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Is  it  too  late  to  plead  with  the  learned  Benchers 
of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temples,  renowned  as 
they  are  for  their  liberality,  for  the  restoration  ol 
this  ancient  and  interesting  chapel  ?  Mr.  Baylis, 
Q.C.,  in  his  excellent  book,  '  The  Temple  Church, 
and  Chapel  of  St.  Ann,'  agrees  with  Burge  in 
lamenting  its  destruction,  and  suggests  that  it 
should  be  rebuilt,  and  as  "its  foundations  and 
parts  of  the  old  walls,  clustered  columns,  sedilia, 
&c.,  are  in  situ"  and  there  are  many  views  and 
ground  plans  of  the  church  and  chapel  still  extant, 
there  should  not  be  much  practical  difficulty  about 
the  operation.  Mr.  Baylis  states  that  fragments 
of  well-sculptured  ornaments,  such  as  cinquefoils 
and  arches,  indicate  that  the  chapel  was  built 
about  the  same  time  as  the  oblong  choir,  i.e., 
about  1240.  The  doorway  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  interior  of  the  Eound.  St.  Ann's  Chapel  was 
a  building  of  some  importance.  Here  Papal  legates 
conferred  with  the  English  bishops,  and  it  was 
much  resorted  to  by  childless  married  women  (says 
Baylis),  in  the  hope  of  offspring.  From  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  till  1732  it  was  used  for  the  cus- 
tody of  records  ;  now  it  encloses  a  sewer  ! 

E.  CLARK. 
Walthamstow. 

OLD  JOKE  ANTICIPATED. — In  modern  jest  books 
you  may  read  this  of  a  polite  and  complimentary 
tradesman.  "This  veal  is  not  so  white  as  usual, 
I  think,  butcher."  "Put  on  your  glove,  madam, 
and  yon  will  not  think  so,"  answered  the  butcher, 
with  a  polite  bow.  Needless  to  say,  the  veal  was 
bought  without  another  word.  This  is  only  a 
variation  of  a  passage  in  Drayton  written  nearly 
three  hundred  years  ago  : — 

If  thou  but  please  to  walke  into  the  Pawns, 
To  buy  thee  Cambricke,  Callico,  or  Lawne, 
If  tbou  the  whiteness  of  the  same  wouldst  proue, 
From  thy  more  whiter  Hand  plucka  off  tby  Gloue  : 
And  those  which  buy,  as  the  Beholders  stand, 
Will  take  thy  hand  for  Lawne,  Lawne  for  thy  Hand. 
Drayton, '  Poems,'  1619,  p.  202. 

E.  E. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire, 

DR.  EDMUND  H ALLEY  (1656-1742),  ASTRO- 
NOMER.— As  an  addition  to  the  account  of  him 
appearing  in  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,'  vol.  xxiv.  p.  104, 
it  may  be  noted  that  he  was  buried  Jan.  20, 1741/2, 
in  the  churchyard  of  the  parish  of  Lee,  Kent.  His 
wife,  Elizabeth  Halley,  who  predeceased  him,  was 
buried  in  the  same  place  on  Feb.  14,  1735/6. 
The  will,  dated  June  18, 1736,  of  Edmund  Halley, 
Doctor  of  Laws,  and  Astronomer  in  the  Royal 
Observatory  in  Greenwich  Park,  was  proved 
Feb.  9,  1741/2,  by  Margaret  Halley,  spinster 
(buried  at  Lee  aforesaid  Oct.  20, 1743),  and  Kathe- 
rine,  the  wife  of  Henry  Price,  daughters  of  the 
said  deceased  (P.C.C.  reg.  53  and  54  Trenley). 
DANIEL  HIPWELL. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

"  DILLI GROUT."  —  I  stand  in  need  of  further 

information  concerning  this  word,  unfortunately 

printed  "  dilligront "  in  the  various  places  in  which 

it  occurs  in  '  N.  &  Q.'    See  especially  ante,  p.  327. 

J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 

STANLEY  :  VERB. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
refer  me  to  first-hand  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  the 
marriage  of  William  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  to 
Elizabeth  Vere  ?  All  the  Peerages,  I  think,  give 
it  as  June  24,  1594 ;  but  I  have  seen  it  given 
in  two  places  as  Jan.  24,  1594/5.  I  should  also 
be  glad  of  any  information  as  to  the  place — Green- 
wich, I  think — where  the  marriage  was  celebrated. 
E.  K.  CHAMBERS. 

Education  Office,  Whitehall. 

FRANKUM'S  NIGHT. — This,  in  the  edition  of  Dr. 
Brewer's  'Phrase  and  Fable'  now  appearing,  is 
said  to  be  "  a  night  in  June  destructive  to  apple 
and  pear-trees.  The  tale  is  that  one  Frankum 
offered  sacrifice  in  his  orchard  for  an  extra  fine 
crop,  but  a  blight  ensued,  and  his  trees  were  un- 
productive." 

Mr.  Baring-Gould  tells  another  story.  Once 
upon  a  time,  says  he,  the  brewers  of  Exeter  could 
not  make  a  living  with  ale,  because  of  the  craving 
for  cider,  so  they  made  a  compact  with  the  Evil 
One,  that  he  should  send  a  frost  to  cut  the  apple- 
blossoms  in  May,  in  consideration  for  which  favour 
they  undertook  to  adulterate  their  beer.  A  frost 
frequently  falls  on  May  19,  20,  21,  and  this  is 
called  St.  Frankom  Mass.  St.  Frankom  is  a 
euphemism  for  the  unmentionable.  Now  when- 
ever such,  a  frost  cuts  the  apple-blossoms  the 
Devonians  say,  "Them  there  rascals  o'  brewers 
ha'  been  at  it  agin  wi'  'dulteration  o'  their  October 
ale.  St.  Frankom  has  kep'  his  word — not  for 
nothin'.  He  may  be  black,  but  he's  a  gentlemen  " 
[Atalanta,  November,  1894,  p.  91). 

I  have  somewhat  curtailed  Mr.  Baring-Gould's 
account  of  this  pretty  legend,  in  which  Old  Nick 
certainly  seems  to  score  heavily  ;  but  what  is  the 
real  origin  of  St.  Frankum,  or  Frankom,  whence 
the  word  itself  ?  JAMES  HOOPEE. 

Norwich. 

ELY  PARISH  EEGISTERS. — The  earliest  registers 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's,  Ely,  containing  the 
japtisms  of  two  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  children, 
have  been  missing  since  1800.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  suggest  a  plan  for  hunting  for  these  ? 

K.  H.  SMITH. 

Ely. 
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LADY  PHILADELPHIA  WHARTON. — I  possess  a 
small  quarto  book  of  manuscript  extracts  from 
contemporary  divines,  which  is  thus  inscribed  on 
the  fly-leaf  :— 

"Sr.  Thomas  Whartons  booke  Beeing  several  Col- 
lections taken  by  his  afectionate  vertuous  and  religious 
mother  tbe  Lady  Philadelphia  Wharton  all  in  Mr  owne 
band  and  by  hir  giuen  unto  him,  about  the  yeare  of  our 
Lord  1637." 

The  handwriting  is  equal  to  copperplate  engraving 
for  elegance  and  legibility.  Farther  particulars 
as  to  Lady  Philadelphia  and  her  son  will  be 
esteemed.  0.  E. 

Torquay. 

ARRUN  ON  COURSING. — 

"The  Cynegeticus  of  the  younger  Xenophon,  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  with  classical  and  practical 
annotations,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  writings 
of  the  author.  To  which  is  added  an  appendix,  contain- 
ing some  account  of  the  canes  venatici  of  classical  anti- 
quity. By  a  Graduate  of  Medicine.  With  embellishments 
from  the  antique.  London  :  J.  Bohn,  17,  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden.  MDCCCXXXI." 

Who  was  the  "  graduate  of  medicine  "  ? 

GUALTERULUS. 

"VICTORIA  COUNTY." — Charles  Kingsley,  in 
his  article  on  "  The  Fens  "  in  '  Prose  Idylls,  Old 
and  New  '  (ed.  1892,  p.  103),  says  as  follows  :— 

"  So  strong  is  the  barrier  which  these  sea-borne  sands 
oppose  to  the  river-borne  ooze,  that  as  soon  as  a  sea-bank 
ia  built— as  the  projectors  of  the  '  Victoria  County '  have 
built  them— across  any  part  of  the  estuary,  the  mud 
caught  up  by  it  soon  '  warps  '  the  space  within  into  firm 
and  rich  dry  land." 

In  endeavouring  to  reclaim  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Wash,  was  there  any  idea  of  forming 
the  reclaimed  land  into  a  new  county,  under  the 
name  of  "Victoria  County,"  as  the  above  quota- 
tion would  imply ;  or  what  is  the  meaning  of 
Charles  Kingsley's  words  ?  To  form  a  new  county 
the  reclamation  should  be  on  a  large  scale. 

A.  C.  W. 

LE  DESPENCER. — What  is  the  signification  of 
this  qualification  as  applied  to  a  Jew  ?  I  find  in 
the  Jews'  Exchequer  Plea  Roll  of  1276  an  Aaron 
le  Despencer,  and  a  Manser  le  Despencer,  both 
Jews,  father  and  son.  What  is  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  term  ?  M.  D.  DAVIS. 

EARLY  BRITISH  DIRECTORY. — What  is  the 
earliest  British  directory,  and  where  can  it  be 
seen  ?  I  know  of  '  The  Universal  British  Direc- 
tory' (Baily),  vol.  i.  London,  vol.  ii.  County, 
A  to  D,  1792  ;  vol.  Hi.,  E  to  M,  1794.  Was  the 
fourth  volume  ever  published  ? 

MABERLY  PHILLIPS. 

Whitley,  Northumberland. 

HILDA. — What  is  the  precise  meaning  of  this 
Christian  name?  Is  it  from  Hilda  (Scand.),  war- 
goddess,  battle,  battle-maid,  battle-queen  ;  or  from 


Hulda  or  Holda  (Scand.),  goddess  of  grace  and 
mercy  ?  W. 

THE  HARP,  IRELAND. — Is  it  a  fact  that  Dante 
stated  that  the  harp  was  introduced  into  Italy  from 
Ireland  ;  and,  if  so,  where  is  the  statement  made  ? 

ARD-CARNA. 

R.  TIPTON. — This  is  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  April  14  : — 

"  It  may  happen  that  the  explorer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  New  York  City,  in  turning  over  the  debris 
Indians  may  have  left,  may  come  across  the  bowl  of  a 
common  clay  pipe.  He  ought  not  to  disdain  it.  Let 
him  look  it  over  carefully,  and  he  may  find  some  letters 
impressed  on  it,  stamped  there  by  the  original  English 
or  Dutch  pipe-maker.  Those  pipes  found  near  Spuyten 
Duyvil  Creek  have  'R.  T.'  on  the  back  and  '  R.  Tipton ' 
in  full  on  the  other  side.  Some  later  pipes  have  'W. 
Gonthem.'  Some  of  the  •  R.  T.'  pipes  have  been  found 
in  Indian  graves  in  Pennsylvania.  Evidently  Indians 
obtained  these  pipes  from  the  traders.  They  are  pro- 
Revolutionary." 

Is  there  any  record  of  an  English  pipe-maker 
whose  name  was  R.  Tipton,  or  when  he  lived? 
Would  not  Gonthem  be  the  name  of  some  Dutch 
town  ?  P. 

MRS.  OLDFIELD. — Mrs.  Delany  says,  in  her 
'  Autobiography,'  1861,  i.  3,  that  in  1706,  among 
her  schoolfellows  at  Mile.  Puelle's,  was  "Miss 
Dye  Bertie,  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Oldfield,  the 
actress,  who,  after  leaving  school,  was  the  pink  of 
fashion  in  the  beau  monde,  and  married  a  noble- 
man." I  should  be  glad  of  further  particulars 
regarding  this  lady.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

CHANGELINGS. — Will  correspondents  of  'N.  &Q. 
kindly  favour  me  with  recent  (during  the  last  half- 
century)  instances  of  reputed  fairy  offspring  having 
ousted  the  real  child?  It  is  said,  I  think,  in 
Keightly's  '  Fairy  Mythology '  (Bohn),  or  perhaps 
it  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Hartland,  that  such 
instances  have  occurred  in  England  so  late  as  1878 ; 
but  unfortunately  no  further  information  is  given. 
Full  particulars  as  to  how  the  exchange  was 
effected,  what  abnormalities  in  the  child  gave  rise 
to  the  story,  and  what  efforts,  if  any,  were  made  to 
recover  the  stolen  child  are  desired. 

A.  MONTGOMERY  HANDY. 

New  Brighton,  N.Y. 

ANGLICAN    ENDOWMENTS.  —  Can    any    reader 
kindly  give  me  a  list  of  the  endowments  enjoyed  by 
the  Church  of  England  at  the  present  time  which 
were  given  by  pious  donors  before  the  Reformation, 
and  which  carry  with  them,  or  carried  with  them 
a  special  charge,  such  as  the  offering  of  masses  f 
the  soul  of  the  benefactor  ?  J.  C.  W. 

McKETTRiCE  OR  McKiTTRiCK.—  Can  any  read 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  throw  light  on  an  Irish  family  of  th 
name,  who  are  said  to  have  owned  property  in  tl 
vicinity  of  Newry  ?  R.  B.  LANGWILL. 
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"WATERTIGHT"  AND  "WATERLIGHT."— The 
will  of  Clement  Frencbam  the  elder,  of  the  pariah 
of  Great  Chart,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  carpenter, 
was  executed  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  1544,  and 
ia  set  forth  at  large  in  Serjeant  Benloe's  'Reports 
of  Cases  "  en  le  court  del  Comon  bank,"  published 
in  1639,  at  p.  69.  The  following  clause  occurs  in 
the  will : — 

"  Item,  I  will  that  Johanne  my  wife  shall  perceive  and 
take  all  the  yearly  issues  and  profits  of  all  my  Lands  and 
Tenements  during  all  the  terme  of  her  natural  life, 
and  she  to  maintain  and  keep  all  the  reparations  of  my 
messuage  that  I  now  dwell  in,  and  other  outhouses  and 
Barns  thereunto  belonging  both  winetight  [»ic]  and 
watertight  and  watertight,  and  to  pay  all  the  rent." 

What  is  "  waterlight,"  as  distinguished  from 
"watertight"?  RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

"POETA    NA8CITUR     NON    FIT."— What    is    the 

earliest  use  of  this  phrase  as  a  proverb  ?  In  a 
receuc  work  by  a  popular  writer,  'More  Memories 
of  Dean  Hole,'  the  phrase  is  attributed  to  Horace. 
This  is  an  error.  But  it  is  not  so  clear  what  is 
the  earliest  use  of  it  as  a  proverb.  There  are 
several  anticipations  of  it,  as  a  statement,  which 
have  been  sent  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  from  time  to  time, 
for  which  see  the  reference  below.  But  the  earliest 
use  of  it  as  a  proverb  which  I  have  met  with  is  in 
the  'Lectiones  Antiquae'  of  Caelius  Rhodiginus 
<fl.  1450-1525),  in  which  the  title  of  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  seventh  book  is  "  An  poeta  nascatur, 
orator  fiat,  sicuti  receptum  vulgo  est  neminem  unum 
posse  in  multis  excellere."  In  the  course  of  the 
chapter  there  is  this  sentence:  "Vulgo  certe  jac- 
tatur,  nasci  poetani,  oratorem  fieri,"  in  which  it 
appears  as  a  proverb  (p.  225,  Basil,  ap.  Froben., 
•s.a.).  See  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  6th  S.  vii.  255,  a  query 
which  I  ask  leave  to  repeat.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

WIREWATTER.  — Could  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q. ' 
inform  the  writer  where  Wirewatter  was  or  is? 
The  ship  Unicorne  was  purchased  in  1660  by 
Belfast  merchants  from  a  man  in  Wirewatter. 

F.  J.  B. 

HERALDIC. — An  oil  painting  on  oak  panel  of  a 
civilian  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  having  in  the 
centre  a  shield  of  arms  thus  charged  :  Sa.  (?),  three 
•cocks  gu.,  on  a  chief  az.  three  roses  of  the  second. 
Some  forty  years  ago  it  was  sold  by  its  then 
possessor,  an  artist,  to  a  collector  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, an  amateur  restorer  of  paintings  and 
works  of  art  (a  dangerous  calling),  who  put  a  dab 
of  yellow  paint  in  the  field,  and,  what  he  doubtless 
thought  was  the  "  right  thing,"  painted  the  roses 
yellow.  I  took  a  note  of  the  arms,  which  were 
slightly  discoloured  by  age,  before  the  painting 
changed  hands.  It  was  recently  resold  by  auction 
for  IQj.  Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  identify 
the  arms?  JCJSTIN  SIMPSON. 

Stamford. 


TREASURE-TROVE.—  On  Saturday,  August  21, 
1880,  Mr.  George  Robert  Wright,  F.S.A.,  read  a 
paper  on  '  The  Hardships  of  the  Laws  of  Treasure- 
Trove,'  before  the  Devizes  Congress  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association.  The  paper  was  repeated 
before  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
London  on  Wednesday,  January  5,  1881.  It  is 
then  stated  "  This  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  Journal."  I  am  unable  to  find  this 
paper.  Can  any  one  say  where  it  appeared,  or 
refer  me  to  an  account  of  the  discussion,  in  which 
Messrs.  Loftus  Brock,  C.  H.  Compton,  and  De 
Gray  Birch  took  part  ? 

T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A. 

The  Groves,  Chester. 

CAMELIAN  RING. — Gauds  of  this  kind  are  men- 
tioned in  an  amusing  little  story  of  American  village 
life,  entitled  '  Comfort  Pease  and  her  Gold  Ring," 
which  appears  in  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine 
for  April.  "  Carnelian  "  glitters,  but  it  is  not  gold. 
What  is  it  ?  The  '  N.  E.  D.'  gives  me  no  help, 
unless  I  may  get  a  hint  from  "  Cameline  sb.  2," 
which  is  "1  A  genus  of  cruciferous  plants  ;  spec. 
the  'Gold  of  pleasure'  (Camelina  sativa).  Also 
attrib. "  In  the  tale  above  mentioned 

Honest  and  true;  black  and  blue; 

Lay  me  down  and  cut  me  in  two, 

is  given  as  a  schoolgirl's  oath  of  secrecy. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

PICTURE  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  NELSON,  BY  DEVIS. 
— There  are  two  well-known  engravings  of  the 
death  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  one  by  West,  P.R.  A., 
which  is  a  theatrical  performance,  and  not  true  to 
what  occurred  ;  and  the  other,  by  Devis,  is  the 
real  death-scene  in  the  cockpit  of  the  Victory. 
In  the  circumstantial  account  of  the  great  hero's 
death,  by  William  Beatty,  M.D.,  surgeon  to  the 
Victory,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Devis  "  was  then  on 
board  the  Victory."  Was  the  clever  artist  a  civilian  j 
and,  if  so,  how  came  he  to  be  there  ;  or  had  he  been 
professionally  appointed  to  record  what  happened  ? 
ALFRED  GATTT,  D.D. 

CIPRIANI. — Croker,  in  his  '  Walk  from  London 
to  Fulham,'  p.  181,  states  that  G.  B.  Cipriani,  the 
historical  painter  and  engraver,  lived  in  a  house 
adjoining  the  workhouse.  He  alludes,  apparently, 
to  the  workhouse  in  the  High  Street,  Fulham ;  but 
I  can  find  no  such  person  rated  in  any  part  of  the 
parish.  Can  any  reader  tell  me  what  authority 
Croker  had  for  this  statement  ?  Cipriani  came  to 
England  in  1755,  his  first  residence  being  in  Mews 
Gate,  Hedge  Lane,  by  Charing  Cross.  When  did 
he  live  in  Fulham  or  Hammersmith?  He  died, 
according  to  the  'D.  N.  B.,'  at  King's  Mews, 
Hammersmith,  December  14,  1785.  I  should  be 
grateful  to  any  contributor  who  could  tell  me  the 
exact  position  of  this  place.  There  is  no  such 
name  as  Cipriani  in  the  Fulham  rate-books  between 
1755  and  1785.  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 
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ATTORNEY  OB  SOLICITOR. 

(8tt  S.  vii.  367.) 

The  Judicature  Act  of  1875,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  merged  the  rival  systems  of  law  and  equity, 
decreed,  among  other  minor  changes,  the  abolition  of 
the  time-honoured  distinction  between  attorneys- 
at-law  and  solicitors.  Thenceforth  both  professions 
— so  far  as  they  were  distinct — were  to  be  styled 
equally  "solicitors."  In  connexion  with  this 
alteration  the  following  lines,  written  at  the  time 
by  a  friend  of  mine — a  member  of  the  profession — 
may,  perhaps,  not  be  deemed  unworthy  of  preserva- 
tion in  the  pages  of  'N.  &  Q.':— 

The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  in  1875. 
By  edict  once,  in  days  of  yore, 
The  Innocents  were  slaughtered  sore, 
'Twas  Herod's  will  to  seek  and  slay 
All  Infants  found  where  he  held  stray. 

E'en  now  the  pitying  tear  will  fall 
As  we  the  fearful  scene  recall, 
And  think  of  Parents'  bitter  woe, 
Powerless  to  stay  the  fatal  blow. 

But  Bills  by  Parliament  now  made 
Put  this  old  edict  in  the  shade; 
By  Herod  Innocents  were  slain, 
We  kill  and  make  alive  again. 

'Twas  such  a  Bill  did  once  decree 
That  certain  men  should  cease  to  be, 
And  that,  tho'  learned  in  the  law, 
Attorneys  should  exist  no  more. 

Now  these  poor  Innocents  were  found 
Wherever  Commerce  did  abound, 
And  were  so  philanthropic  grown, 
For  others  all  they  did  was  done. 

They  very  often  *sued  the  fair, 
But  they  for  others  suitors  were ; 
They  formed  * Attachments  by  the  score, 
And  *  Declarations  made  galore. 

They  ^pleaded,  too,  with  earnest  will, 
And  would  *reply  with  wondrous  skill ; 
And  tho'  without  much  fuss  or  stir, 
To  all  false  action  would  *demur. 

Then  Counsel  very  oft  they  'd  take 
If  they  great  *issues  saw  at  stake ; 
Yet,  'tia  a  fact  should  not  be  hid, 
For  others  all  these  things  they  did. 
And  they  who  did  such  labours  give 
Themselves  on  Court-rolls  had  to  live ; 
Not  one  could  e'er  exist,  poor  soul ! 
If  but  once  severed  from  his  *rolL 
Surely  all  men,  both  high  and  low, 
E'en  Quakers,  did  in  mourning  go 
When  men  so  famed  all  ceased  to  be 
At  Parliament's  supreme  decree. 
But  'twas  not  so— we  could  not  hear 
That  one  was  known  to  shed  a  tear : 
And  stranger  still,  for  this  strange  law 
Attorneys  did  not  care  one  straw. 

*  These  were  all  legal  terms  in  use  at  the  passing  of 
the  Act. 


The  fact  is,  tho'  by  law  all  slain, 
By  law  they  all  revive  again ; 
"  Attorneys  "  their  death-blow  receive, 
But  as  "  Solicitors  "  still  live. 

W.  D.  PINK. 
Leigh,  Lancashire. 

When  the  Judicature  Act  fused  law  and  equity,. 
attorneys  were  practically  abolished ;  for  all  who 
practised  in  the  Court  of  Justice  or  Court  of 
Appeal  were  to  be  termed  "  solicitors  of  the 
Supreme  Court"  (36  &  37  Viet.  c.  66,  s.  37). 
And  this  enactment  was  confirmed  by  the  Act 
40  &  41  Yict.  c.  25,  s.  21,  which  construed 
"attorneys"  to  mean  "  solicitors." 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

An  attorney  was  one  who  practises  in  courts  of 
law,  solicitor  one  who  practises  in  courts  of  equity. 
But  by  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873  every  one,  but 
barristers,  who  may  act  as  a  legal  practitioner  is  a 
solicitor  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  PLACE-NAMES  (8th  S.  vii.  7, 
132,  196,  234,  349).— Mr.  Bradley's  'Essay  on 
Ptolemy's  Geography,'  which  is  about  the  best 
piece  of  work  of  the  kind  which  has  been  done 
in  recent  years,  will  be  found  in  vol.  xlviii.  of  the 
ArchcEologia.  It  deserves  to  be  better  known  than 
it  is.  One  of  our  best  living  scholars  declared  at 
Oxford  that  nothing  would  make  him  more  proud 
than  to  have  written  it  himself. 

MR.  HALL  complains  that  I  do  not  say  what  is 
the  estuary  to  be  identified  with  the  Morikambc 
of  Ptolemy.  The  reply  to  this  is  very  simple.  I 
did  not  say,  because  I  did  not  know.  Ptolemy's, 
statements  as  to  the  latitudes  are  mutually  incon- 
sistent with  one  another.  If  we  trace  his  coast 
line  from  south  to  north,  the  distance  from  the 
port  of  the  Setantii,  which  must  be  on  the  Kibble, 
would  make  Morikambe  the  estuary  of  the  Kent ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  go  from  north  to 
south,  the  distance  of  Morikambe'  from  the  Ituna 
estuary,  which  must  be  the  mouth  of  the  Eden,  on 
the  Solway,  makes  this  solution  quite  impossible. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  the  estuary  of  the  Kent  the 
most  probable,  as  it  is  just  when  we  get  as  fat 
north  as  the  Solway  that  we  find  Ptolemy  falls  into 
that  strange  confusion  between  latitudes  and 
longitudes  which  Mr.  Bradley  has  for  the  first 
time  so  satisfactorily  explained. 

Your  correspondent  E.  L.  6.  is  quite  right  in 
saying  that  Lugdunum  in  France  is  now  Lyon  ; 
but  when  he  identifies  Lugdunum  in  Belgium  with 
Louvain,  he  is  manifestly  io  error.  This  Lug- 
dunum is  now  Laon,  the  name  Lugdunum  becoming 
Laudunum  in  the  tenth  century  and  Loun  in  the 
thirteenth,  whereas  Louvain,  called  Loven  or 
Lenven  in  Flemish,  was  Lovaninm  as  early  as  the 
seventh  century.  Books  printed  at  Leiden,  in 
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Holland,  commonly  bear  the  imprint  Lugdunum 
Batavorum  on  their  title-pages ;  but  this  identi- 
fication is  clearly  an  antiquarian  figment  of  Leiden 
scholars,  as  there  is  no  hill  at  Leiden  which  could 
be  called  a  dun,  while  the  tenth  century  form  is 
Leithon,  which  seems  to  be  a  Teutonic  dative, 
meaning  "at  the  lode,"  or  watercourse,  a  very 
appropriate  name. 

The  distinction  between  ham  and  hum  can 
hardly  now  be  preserved  or  recovered,  since  it  was 
lost  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
This  is  proved  by  the  earlier  and  later  forms  of  the 
name  Buckingham  in  the  '  Chronicle.' 

ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

Does  KILLIGREW  mean  that  the  change  of  ham 
into  tham  in  place-names  is  always  due  tc  outside 
influence  ?  If  so,  he  is  wrong.  I  was  brought  up 
near  Waltham  and  not  far  from  Grantham,  and 
never,  in  my  youth,  heard  them  called  anything 
bat  Wal-tham  and  Gran-tham.  C.  C.  6. 

Before  local  peculiarities  of  speech  and  custom 
are  reduced  to  the  common  denominator  that  the 
march  of  education  sets  up,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  certain  pronunciations  of,  or  variations  in, 
place-names  and  surnames  prevailing  in  this  dis- 
trict. For  instance,  a  certain  man  is  called  An- 
drews or  Anderson  indiscriminately,  and  I  doubt 
if  he  knows  which  his  name  is.  Williamson  is 
always  Wilmerson ;  Boothby,  Boosby ;  and  God- 
sill,  Gotsell.  Roythorne  is  usually  converted  into 
Rawson,  and  Farran  into  Farn.  Names  like 
Mendham  are  generally  pronounced  Mindham, 
unless  the  e  is  converted  into  the  a  sound,  as  in 
Dersingham — a  survival,  however,  not  confined  to 
this  part  of  England.  The  list  might  be  largely 
amplified,  as  I  have  only  jotted  down  those  that 
occur  to  myself.  The  local  pronunciation  of  place- 
names  is  more  generally  known  ;  but  the  railways 
are  playing  sad  havoc  in  that  direction.  Hun- 
stanton  was  always  Hunston  thirty  years  back, 
but  is  now  more  generally  Hunstunton.  The  new 
watering-place  was  St.  Edmunds,  then  Hunstanton 
St.  Edmunds,  and  now  New  Hunstanton,  by  order 
of  the  Urban  District  Council.  The  old  name  was 
preferable,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  and  not 
least  because  there  was  a  smack  of  historical 
interest  attached  to  it,  though  of  doubtful  authen- 
ticity. Sandringbam  I  often  hear  called  Sarndrum, 
or  as  near  thereto  as  I  can  catch  it.  Snettisham 
is  Snetsam ;  Sedgeford  is  sometimes  Seshfa,  and 
probably  was  always  so  called  by  the  villagers  a 
few  years  back.  Heacham  has  always  been 
Hitcham,  though  now,  by  reason  of  the  railway, 
halting  between  the  two.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  possibly  at  other  dates  also,  it  was 
generally  written  Hitcham,  and  though  the  name 
is  aaid  to  have  been  derived  from  the  stream 
running  through  the  village,  the  Itch,  the  oldest 
spelling  found  in  Domesday,  is  Hecham,  which, 


after  the  manner  of  Mendham7and  similar  words^ 
would  be  pronounced  as  it  now  is.  How  the  a 
crept  in  is  not  apparent.  These  four  places  touch 
one  another,  and  the  list  might  be  indefinitely 
extended.  HOLCOMBE  INGLEBY. 

Heacham  Hall,  Norfolk. 

As  a  suggestion  to  the  compiler  of  the  list  desired 
by  your  first  correspondent  on  this  subject,  I  would 
point  out  that  the  local  pronunciation  of  the  very 
numerous  place-names  in  Kent  and  Sussex  ending 
in  den,  ell,  ham,  high  (otherwise  ly),  stone,  differs 
from  that  obtaining  everywhere  else.  Cowden, 
Wigsell,  Etchingham,  Hellingly,  and  Chidding- 
stone,  for  example,  would  by  most  people  be  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable; 
but  the  natives  always  lay  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllable.  THORNFIELD. 

Lugdunum  Batavorum  has  become  Leyden,  not 
Louvain  as  I  said.  E.  L.  G. 

THE  DATE  OF  THE  EQUINOX  (8tb  S.  vii.  265, 
336,  378).— Is  MR.  LYNN'S  reply  an  explanation 
or  an  apology  ?  The  alleged  anomaly  described  as 
raising  a  cry  of  horror  involves  a  question  of 
scientific  nomenclature  that  cannot  be  discussed 
on  equal  grounds.  The  effects  of  precession  are 
studiously  concealed  from  outsiders  and  privately 
explained  to  neophytes,  who  then  have  to  accept 
the  proffered  definition  as  a  preliminary  condition 
to  further  initiation.  This  mystery  savours  too 
much  of  astrology.  If  a  better  name  is  sought, 
why  not  adopt  the  exact  term  of  "equinoctial 
point "  ?  This  would  in  no  way  mislead  the  general 
public,  while  it  is  sufficiently  provocative  of  further 
inquiry  for  all  "would-be  astronomers."  At  the 
same  time,  it  may  have  a  salutary  detergency  to 
ward  off  mere  curiosity.  We  are  cautioned  that 
the  alteration  would  not  be  "  very  simple";  indeed, 
its  very  complexity  it  is  that  prompts  the  dreaded 
cry.  Do  away,  I  say,  with  the  dubious  boundaries- 
of  the  zodiacal  signs.  Why,  oh  !  why  retain  the 
name  of  Aries,  itself  introductory  of  the  rest  1  Let 
us  adopt  a  Quaker-like  simplicity,  and  speak  of 
the  first,  second,  or  other  division.  Why  adhere 
to  such  a  heathenish  term  as  Capricornus  and 
other  such  ?  Who  ever  saw  an  unhorned  male 
goat,  or  any  sea-goat?  The  thing  is  too  well 
known  in  numismatics,  where  the  true  Welsh  goat 
of  the  second  Augustan  legion  becomes  an  am- 
phibious monster.  la  it  a  seal  or  a  whale  ?  Pray 
be  explicit,  for  I  have  a  special  reason  for  the 
inquiry.  I  wish  to  see  astronomy  take  its  place 
as  an  exact  science,  which  it  cannot  be  with  a 
fallacious  terminology.  A.  HALL. 

I  cannot  conceive  a  change  simpler  than  avoid- 
ing the  "first  point  of  Aries,"  and  calling  it  the 
"  northward  equinox."  It  must  be  dated,  because 
it  is  moving,  but  very  slowly  and  quite  regularly. 
Other  names  to  be  changed  are  tropic  of  Cancer 
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and  of  Capricorn,  which  are  now  of  Gemini  and  of 
Sagittarius,  but  will  always  be  northern  and 
southern  tropics.  And  why  are  not  those  sufficient 
names  ?  The  equinoxes  are  not  to  be  called  north 
nor  south,  nor  spring  nor  autumn  ;  but  northward 
and  southward,  where  the  sun  passes  to  north 
declination  or  to  south.  Other  bad  names  are 
ascending  and  descending  nodes,  which  should  be 
northward  and  southward  nodes.  Our  ascending 
and  descending  are  just  reversed  for  every  one  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  Nearly  all  these  errors 
are  really  traceable  to  the  modern  change  of  making 
land  maps  with  the  north  upward,  instead  of  the 
old  way,  with  the  east  upward.  I  contend  we 
should  map  everything  (as  they  did  in  the  Middle 
Ages)  with  our  face  the  way  we  advance — the  east 
upward  for  land  and  the  east  downward  for  sky, 
and  in  both  cases  the  north  to  our  left  hand  and 
south  to  our  right.  E.  L.  GARBETT. 

NEWSPAPER  (8th  S.  vi.  508;  vii.  112,  237).— 
Knight  Hunt,  in  his  ridiculously  named  '  Fourth 
Estate,'  says  that  the  first  weekly  paper  was  pub- 
lished by  Nath.  Butter,  not  Butler.  Journalism 
is  not  itself  an  estate.  Is  it  for  the  bellows- 
blower  to  exalt  himself  into  the  organist  ? 

C.  A.  WARD. 

PLACE-NAMES  ENDING  IN  "  SON  "  (8th  S.  vi.  127, 
234). — From  a  map  published  in  the  'Tiverton 
Directory '  I  have  obtained  the  following,  ending 
in  "son":  Munson,  Penson,  Wilson,  Mountson5 
Masons,  Benson,  Edison,  and  Eockson. 

PAUL  BIERLET. 

This  subject  has  been  taken  up  in  the  Notts 
and  Derbyshire  Notes  and  Queries,  and  the  replies 
occupy  a  page  of  the  November  issue. 

J.  P.  B. 

PORTRAIT  OF  LORD  GREY  OF  GROBT  (8tb  S.  vii. 
366).— As  stated  in  the  note,  "  Tho.  Grey,"  the 
regicide,  whose  signature  appears  the  second  on 
the  death  warrant  of  Charles  I.,  and  Thomas,  Lord 
Grey  of  Groby,  are  the  same  person,  namely,  the 
eldest  son  and  heir  apparent  to  Henry  Grey,  first 
Earl  of  Stamford.  He  represented  Leicester  town 
in  the  Long  Parliament,  continuing  to  sit  through 
all  the  varied  changes  which  that  assembly  under- 
went till  the  forced  dissolution  in  April,  1653. 
Like  his  father,  he  was  an  energetic  supporter  of 
the  Parliament,  was  most  active  both  on  the  field 
and  in  the  senate,  being  one  of  the  very  few  mem- 
bers of  the  nobility  who  went  the  whole  length  of 
the  extreme  measures  carried  out  by  the  Bumpers. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth 
he  served  on  the  Council  of  State  every  year  until 
the  Protectorate.  Although  elected  for  Leicester 
county  to  the  Cromwellian  Parliament  of  1654-5, 
he  seems  not  to  have  been  an  enthusiastic  Crom- 
wellian. Joining  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  he 
was  arrested,  and  from  February  to  July,  1655, 


confined  in  Windsor  Castle.  After  his  liberation 
he  took  no  further  part  in  political  affairs  till  his 
death.  That  event  seems  to  have  occurred  some 
time  in  1657,  although  the  peerages  are  very  reti- 
cent as  to  the  exact  date.  It  may  be  doubted,  even 
had  he  survived  the  Restoration,  if  he  would  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  other  regicides.  Under  the 
Act  of  Oblivion  he  was  specially  admitted  post 
mortem  to  unconditional  pardon.  Evidently  some 
favour  was  shown.  His  only  son  inherited,  as 
second  Earl  of  Stamford,  upon  the  death  of  his 
grandfather,  but  died  s.p.  The  later  Earls  of 
Stamford  derive  from  a  brother  of  the  regicide. 

W.  D.  PINK. 
Leigh,  Lancashire. 


"CALIBRE "(8th  S.  vii.  67,  177,  271).— GUAL- 
TERULTJS,  at  p.  177,  remarks :  "  It  is  difficult  to 
say  what  is  the  correct  pronunciation  of  a  word 
which  comes  to  us  from  the  Arabic  through  the 
medium  of  the  French."  But  is  it  a  certainty  that 
Littr^'a  suggestion  that  "calibre"  is  from  the 
Arabic  kdlib,  a  form,  a  mould,  is  correct  1  Used 
in  its  technical  senses,  the  customary  pronunciation 
is  undoubtedly  cal'-ibre.  Employed  in  its  figura- 
tive meaning,  with  regard  to  the  compass  of  the 
mind,  one  still  occasionally  hears  the  French  sound. 
The  '  Imperial '  and  the  '  Encyclopaedic '  diction- 
aries give  only  cal'-i-ber.  Walker,  while  accen- 
tuating the  word  in  the  same  way,  observes  :  — 

"  Mr.  Sheridan  accents  this  word  on  the  second 
syllable,  and  gives  the  i  the  sound  of  double  e  like  the 
French ;  but  Johnson,  Kenrick,  Ash,  Buchanan,  Perry, 
and  Entick  consider  the  word  as  perfectly  anglicized,  aud 
place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  as  I  hare  done." 

CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

HERALDRY  (8th  S.  vii.  47).— I  think  I  can 
answer  one  or  two  of  HUGUENOT'S  queries,  should 
no  other  correspondent  do  so,  as  a  relative  of  mine 
has  been  making  similar  inquiries  respecting  hia 
father's  French  coat  of  arms  with  supporters  and 
coronet.  His  official  inquiries  and  researches  re- 
specting these  arms  have  proved  to  him  that  the 
French  College  of  Arms  and  all  the  records  were 
destroyed  at  the  Great  Revolution,  and  consequently 
great  license  has  since  then  prevailed  in  these 
matters.  The  coat  of  arms  my  relative  has  been 
endeavouring  to  verify  is  surmounted  by  a  coronet 
with  nine  balls  ;  but  it  appears  that  this  coronet 
is  probably  not  that  of  a  count,  which  has  nine 
balls  on  spikes,  but  the  coronet  of  the  "  petite 
noblesse,"  with  nine  balls  without  spikes,  almost 
universally  assumed  by  the  "  noblesse,"  under 
which  all  who  bore  arms  were  included.  Possibly 
the  "coronet"  which  HUGUENOT  speaks  of  in  his 
query  may  also  be  of  the  same  description. 

C.  R.  T. 

Union  Club. 

For  information  re  French  genealogical  records, 
re-read  ULSTER'S  very  useful  note  at  8lh  S.  vi.  144. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  information  to  which  I  refer 
will  answer  about  two  queries  per  annum  till  the 
Doomsday  of  'N.  &  Q./  which  last  event  would 
of  course  be  the  Doomsday  of  literary  research. 

C.   E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
Eden  Bridge. 

The  following  books  may  be  of  use  to  HUGUE- 
NOT:— 

Noblesse  du  Languedoc,  genealogies  des  nobles  Families 
de  cette  province.  Toul.,  1847,  4to. 

Annuaire  Hietorique  et  Genealogique  de  la  province 
de  Languedoc  par  Louis  de  La  Koque.  Paris,  1861,  &c., 
8vo. 

Armorial  de  la  Noblesse  de  Languedoc  par  L.  de  La 
Roque.  4  vols.,  Paris,  1860-61, 8vo. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

SIR  STEPHEN  EVANCE  (8th  S.  Hi.  469  ;  iv.  191). 
— Stephen  Evance,  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
April  21,  1652,  the  son  of  John  Evance,  of  that 
place,  was  probably  the  Stephen  Evance,  citizen 
and  goldsmith  of  London,  who  was  knighted  at 
Kensington  Oct.  14,  1690  (Le  Neve's  '  Pedigrees 
of  the  Knights,'  Harl.  Soc.,  viii.,  1873,  435). 

Entries  in  the  parish  register  of  St.  Edmund  the 
King  and  Martyr.  London,  record  the  burials  in 
woollen,  March  8,' 1711/2,  of  "Sr  Stephen  Evans" 
and  of  Susannah  Hat  sail,  "  mother  to  Sr  Stephen 
Evans,"  on  March  9,  1706/7. 

The  will,  dated  Dec.  13,  1660,  of  the  above- 
named  John  Evance,  merchant,  then  resident  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Aldermanbury, 
London,  was  proved  May  2,  1661  (P.C.C.  reg. 
"May"  71).  He  was  the  son  of  Hugh  Evance, 
citizen  and  clothworker,  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Michael  le  Querne,  London  (will  dated  March  15, 
1635),  with  a  codicil  made  March  21  seq.,  proved 
March  28,  1636  (P.C.C.  "  Pile  "  32),  by  his  wife 
Audrey,  daughter  of  William  Jefferay,  of  Chid- 
dingly  or  Chittingleigh,  co.  Sussex.  Her  will  was 
proved  in  London  Oct.  25,  1651  (P.C.C.  "  Grey" 
184).  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

TUSCULUM  UNIVERSITY  (8th  S.  vi.  209,  273, 
333,  436;  vii.  36,  217).— It  seems  to  me  that 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  too  (I  suppose)  might 
take  an  idea  profitably  from  colonial  and  foreign 
universities,  and  give  their  alumni,  on  graduation, 
a  little  certificate  of  it,  engrossed  on  parchment 
with  the  university  seal  appended.  As  it  is,  we 
have  no  documentary  evidence  in  proof ;  and  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago  graduating  at  Oxford  was  a  very 
expensive  matter,  and  being  a  B.  A.  represented  a 
great  outlay.  Several  times  in  my  life  I  have  been 
asked  by  "  literates  "  to  show  my  diploma ;  but,  as 
it  had  not  an  existence,  was  unable  to  do  so,  and 
very  likely  some  doubt  remained  on  the  questioner's 
mind  as  to  my  right  to  append  the  cabalistic  letters 
B.A.orM.A. 

Some  years  ago,  when  on  a  visit  to  Dublin,  I  had 
some  thoughts  of  taking  an  eundcm  M.A.  degree 


at  Trinity  College,  and  was  informed  that  satis- 
factory evidence  would  have  to  be  produced  of  my 
being  an  Oxford  M.A.  All  the  evidence  that 
could  be  given  was  a  reference  to  the  '  Oxford 
University  Calendar,'  where  my  name  figures  as  an 
M.A.  of  Queen's  College,  having  an  asterisk  pre- 
fixed, indicating  a  compounder,  i.e.,  one  who  by 
paying  down  a  certain  sum  becomes  a  member  of 
the  university  and  of  his  college  for  life.  The  fee  I 
was  informed  was  11. 10s. ;  but  as  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge merely  exact  12.  for  the  same  privilege,  it 
seemed  to  me  in  excess,  and  I  crossed  St.  George's 
Channel  without  my  ad  eundem  gradum  being 
conferred. 

Let  me  raise  my  voice  against  one  practice  now 
become  general,  that  of  the  adoption  of  hoods  by 
graduates  of  colonial  universities  and  men  educated 
at  theological  colleges  in  England  so  closely  re- 
sembling the  corresponding  degrees  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  as  to  be  practically  undistinguishable 
from  them.  For  instance,  the  hood  adopted  at  High- 
bury closely  resembles  the  Oxford  M.A.,  black 
lined  with  crimson.  St.  Aidan's  College,  Birken- 
head,  confers  a  black  hood  lined  with  white  silk, 
something  like  the  Cambridge  M.A.  Certainly  it 
is  very  like  the  pirate  schooner  in  the  harbour  of 
Kirkwall  hoisting  the  union  jack,  as  we  read  in  the 
fine  novel  the  'Pirate.'  However,  though  optat 
ephippia  bos,  at  any  rate  cucullus  non  facit  mona- 
chum.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Eectory,  Woodbridge. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  reintroduce  this  disagree 
able  subject ;  but  a  few  more  remarks  may  well  be  , 
added  before  this  discussion  is  concluded.  About 
Tusculum  University  itself  I  have  no  knowledge. 
I  have  looked  in  vain  for  the  name  in  a  list  com- 
prising about  four  hundred  of  the  principal 
institutions  of  learning  in  this  country.  From  the 
length  of  the  list  it  may  readily  be  imagined  that 
every  college  which  made  any  pretension  at  all  to 
hold  even  a  third-rate  position  would  be  included. 
It  is,  I  doubt  not,  one  of  that  class  of  mushroom 
"universities"  which  have  sprung  up  in  large 
numbers  in  the  western  states  of  America,  and 
with  which  I  have  a  considerable  familiarity — they 
are  "  universities  "  in  no  sense  of  the  word,  and, 
in  fact,  their  relative  grade  is  little  above  that  of  a 
high  school  in  New  York  or  New  England.  I 
would  assign  many  of  them  to  a  lower  rank  aa 
educational  institutions  than  Eton  or  Eugby,  not 
for  a  moment  drawing  into  unworthy  comparison 
Trinity,  Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen.  They  usually 
possess  slender  endowments,  and  their  degrees  are 
cheap  and  not  worth  the  having.  I  call  to  mind 
an  amusing  story,  for  the  truth  of  which  I  will  not 
vouch,  in  this  connexion.  A  certain  wealthy 
though  uneducated  man,  with  scholastic  ambitions, 
endowed  one  of  this  class  of  colleges.  As  a  mani- 
festation of  gratitude  the  trustees  conferred  a  degree 
upon  him.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  asked  that  a 
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degree  be  conferred  upon  a  candidate  whom  he 
should  name,  who  happened  to  be  his  coachman. 
This  request  was  granted.  Finally  he  made  a  bet 
with  a  friend  that  he  would  also  obtain  a  degree 
for  his  horse.  The  trustees  had,  however,  by  this 
time  become  suspicious.  They  investigated,  and 
then  politely  replied  that,  although  they  had  once 
given  a  degree  to  a  donkey,  they  could  find  no  pre- 
cedent for  conferring  it  upon  a  horse.  There  are 
many  donkeys  who  now  possess  degrees. 

I  know  of  a  certain  Roman  Catholic  college, 
situated  east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  which  grants 
the  degree  of  Ph.B.  for  almost  nothing.  It  is 
necessary  that  one  should  possess  only  a  very 
ordinary  education  to  become  a  candidate,  no 
residence  is  required,  and  if  one  attend  twice  a 
week,  in  the  evening,  lectures  on  elementary  logic 
and  philosophy,  the  conditions  are  compiled  with. 
A  merely  formal  examination  is  held  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  the  degree  is  granted.  Such  a  farce 
as  this  is  unfortunately  only  too  common.  Of  course 
it  should  be  understood  that  these  remarks  apply 
neither  to  the  Chicago  nor  the  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  universities,  nor  to  many  others  in  the  western 
part  of  this  country,  the  faculty  and  trustees  of 
which  are  conscientious  men,  who  strive  successfully 
to  maintain  the  highest  possible  standard  and  to 
do  everything  to  advance  the  cause  of  education 
and  learning,  not  to  prostitute  them  and  bring 
them  into  contempt.  But  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  the  other  class— the  class  to 
which  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  Tusculnm 
University  belongs — still  exists  in  superabundance, 
and  that  it  will  require  many  years  to  rid  the 
country  of  them.  A.  MONTGOMERY  HANDY. 

New  Brighton,  N.Y. 

"FAD"  (8tt  S.  vii.  109,  230).— The  derivation 
of  this  word  is  possibly  traceable  in  the  Welsh 
language.  By  the  law  of  mutation  of  initial  con- 
sonants peculiar  to  that  tongue,  the  root  words 
ffedd  and  medd  are  convertible  terms.  Their 
essential  meaning  is  possession;  transitive  or  in- 
transitive, possession  of  something,  or  the  act  of 
being  possessed  or  engrossed  by  some  occupation 
or  vice.  Welsh  medd,  and  Irish,  Sanskrit,  and 
English  mad  have  similar  meanings,  and  are  pro- 
bably kindred  words.  The  word  mad  is  not  common 
in  Teutonic  idioms,  so  that  the  Anglo-Saxons 
probably  borrowed  it  from  the  Welsh.  Fad  is, 
therefore,  equally  derivable  from  ffedd.  Proxi- 
mately,  of  course,  it  comes  from  the  Midland 
dialects,  and  ultimately  from  some  root  word 
common  to  many  members  of  the  Aryan  family  of 
speech.  It  would  be  strange  if  the  two  words', 
mad  and  fad,  having  a  similar  meaning,  should  be 
traceable  to  the  same  root.  P. 

"FAMILY  OF  LOVE"  (8th  S.  vii.  328,  351).— In 
addition  to  the  allusion  to  John  Evelyn's  '  Diary  ' 
in  MR.  BIERLEY'S  inquiry,  and  the  numerous 


authorities  cited  in  Miss  C.  Fell  Smith's  exhaustive 
memoir  of  Henry  Nicholas,  or  Henrick  Niclaes,  in 
the  fortieth  volume  of  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,'  referred  to  by  MR.  AXON,  there  are 
three  letters  relating  to  the  sect  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  third  series  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis's 
'  Original  Letters  illustrative  of  English  History,' 
and  their  numbers,  titles,  and  dates  are  as  follows : 

"  Letter  ccccxi.  Edmund  Freake,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
to  Lord  Burghley,  respecting  his  proposed  removal  to 
the  Bee  of  Ely;  and  on  the  Increase  of  the  Family  of 
Love.  Dated  iiiith  of  June,  1579. 

"  Letter  ccccxii.  John  Wotton,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  to 
Lord  Burghley,  upon  bis  proceedings  against  Anthony 
Randall,  and  against  the  sect  called  the  Family  of  Love. 
Dated  the  vith  of  June,  1581. 

"Letter  ccccxiii.  Sir  Francis  Knollys  to  the  Lords 
Burghley  and  Leicester;  to  search  for  the  Printers  of 
Castalio's  Book.  The  Free-Will  Men  and  Family  of  Love 
compared.  Danger  from  the  Jesuits.  Dated  the  29  of 
September,  1581." 

Anthony  Randall,  who  is  mentioned  by  Bishop 
Wolton,  was  instituted  to  the  Rectory  of  Lidford, 
Devon,  on  Nov.  29,  1570,  on  the  presentation  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  deprived  of  the  living 
shortly  before  March  26,  1580,  "  for  his  damnable 
opynions  and  heresies";  and  the  Bishop  adds, "Ran- 
dall hath  many  complices,  that  hurtful  secte  the 
Famylie  of  Love  beginneth  to  creepe  in  this 
contrie."  WINSLOW  JONES. 

Exmouth. 


As  a  pendant  to  MB.  AXON'S  reply  it  may 
of  interest  to  note  that  in  the  collected  works  of 
Thomas  Middleton  will  be  found  a  play  entitled 
'The  Family  of  Love,'founded  upon  the  peculiarities 
of  the  sect.  There  are  also  some  prefatory  remarks 
upon  the  "  family."  RICHARD  LAWSON. 

Urmston,  Manchester. 

DRIVING  "PICKAXE"  (8th  S.  vu.  309,  394).— 
The  terms  "pickaxe"  and  "unicorn"  have  a 
similar  meaning,  i.  e.,  one  leader  and  a  pair  of 
wheel  horses.  In  the  case  quoted  by  MR.  FLEMING 
from  Mr.  Baines's  '  Forty  Years  at  the  Post  Office/ 
the  off-wheeler  being  killed,  he  was  replaced  by  a 
leader  in  the  usual  way.  Without  a  change  of 
harness  the  leaders  cannot  be  put  at  wheel,  and 
certainly  a  single  wheeler  could  not  hold  a  coach 
down  an  incline.  Apart  from  this,  if  the  Quick- 
silver had  proceeded  on  its  journey  with  its  team 
short  of  the  off-side  wheeler,  a  general  shift,  as 
described  by  TERRY  BANK,  would  have  been  un- 
necessary. HAROLD  MALET,  Col. 

HOXNE  ABBEY  (8th  S.  vii.  368).— This  was  a 
email  cell  to  the  Benedictine  Priory  of  Norwich, 
founded  by  Bishop  Herbert  in  1101,  probably 
adjoining  the  bishop's  palace  in  Hoxne,  but 
removed  about  1250  to  the  older  site  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's Chapel.  Just  before  the  Dissolution,  Prior 
Castleton,  of  Norwich,  alienated  Hoxne  Priory  to 
Sir  Richard  Gresham.  In  Elizabeth's  time  the 
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property  came  to  John  Thurston,  whose  family 
continued  there  for  six  generations.  The  present 
house,  on  the  site  of  the  priory,  was  probably 
built  by  him,  and  is  of  some  little  interest  as  a 
farmhouse  of  that  date. 

St.  Edmund's  history,  more  or  less  apocryphal, 
is  related  in  the  Saxon  and  other  chronicles  ; 
Yates's  « History  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,'  p.  23  ; 
and  Murray's  '  Handbook  of  Suffolk,'  pp.  120-121 
and  177. 

Hoxne  (pronounced  Hoxon)  is  the  name  of  the 
present  parish,  the  hundred,  and  the  deanery,  and 
was  from  the  earliest  times  a  possession  of  the  East 
Anglian  bishops.  Its  derivation  is,  no  doubt,  from 
the  water  of  the  river  Waveney,  which  there  divides 
Suffolk  from  Norfolk.  When  Edmund  fled  from 
the  Danes  at  Thetford  in  870  he  was  taken  and 
martyred  at  Eglesdune,  now  Hoxne.  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  name  of  the  district  in  which 
Hoxne  now  is,  and  I  consider  it  to  mean  the 
"  down  "  or  upland  of  Eglwys,  the  church  standing, 
as  its  present  successor  does,  on  the  high  ground. 

Osmundston  (Norfolk),  now  called  Scole,  takes 
the  latter  name  from  the  schole,  shoal,  or  ford 
there,  for  there  the  Roman  road  from  Colchester 
enters  Norfolk,  and  the  stone  pavement  still  exists 
in  the  stream,  a  little  above  the  present  bridge. 
0.  K.  MANNING. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Benham,  rector  of  St.  Edmund 
the  King  and  Martyr,  read  a  paper  on  the  ancient 
records  of  his  parish  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons, 
Lombard  Street,  before  the  London  and  Middlesex 
Archaeological  Society  on  April  9  last.  A  full 
report  appears  in  the  City  Press  on  the  13th  of 
the  same  month.  Another  sketch  of  the  church, 
alterations,  and  dimensions  was  given  in  the 
Builder  of  July  6,  1889. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

There  is  an  account  of  Hoxne  to  be  found  in 
Murray's  'Handbook  for  the  Eastern  Counties," 
and  of  the  tree  to  which  it  is  said  St.  Edmund 
was  bound  when  the  Danes  made  him  a  mark  for 
their  arrows.  In  1849,  when  the  tree  was  broken 
up,  an  arrow  head  was  found  in  the  heart  of  it. 
Oakley  Park,  the  seat  of  Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  is 
in  the  parish,  which  is  noted  for  Suffolk  flints. 
JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Wcodbridge. 


CHARLES  I.  AND  Bp.  JUXON  (8th  S.  v.  143,  208, 
210.J271,  391  ;  vi.  158).— The  following  notice  of 
this  incident  is  remarkable  on  several  accounts.  It 
was  published  in  1660,  so  appears  to  be  the  earliest 
printed  account.  Alexander  More  was  employed 
by  Charles  II.  when  in  exile  to  answer  Milton's 
magnificent  'Defence  of  the  People  of  England.' 
His  account  may  therefore  be  considered  as  ap- 
proved, if  not  supplied,  by  the  king  himself ;  and 
is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  so  authorized.  Milton, 


however,  evidently  does  not  accept  it,  and  his 
sources  of  official  information  were  of  the  highest. 
The  following  extract  is  from  the  'Second  Defence,' 
which  Milton  wrote  in  answer  to  More.  See  St. 
John,  'Milton's  Prose  Works,1  Bohn,  1848,  vol.  i. 
pp.  272,  273  :— 

"  You  say  that  '  on  the  fatal  scaffold,  the  king  was 
heard  twice  to  sigh  out  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  Re- 
member 1  remember  ! '  The  judges  were  all  in  anxiety 
to  know  what  the  words,  so  emphatically  repeated, 
meant :  the  bishop,  according  to  your  account,  was  sent 
for,  and  with  a  menace  ordered  to  declare  to  what  the 
reiterated  admonition  might  allude.  He,  at  first,  with 
a  preconcerted  dissimulation,  pleaded  his  sense  of 
delicacy,  and  refused  to  divulge  the  secret.  When  they 
became  more  impatient,  he  at  last  disclosed,  as  if  by 
constraint,  and  under  the  influence  of  fear,  what  he 
would  not  for  the  world  have  had  unknown.  '  The 
king,'  said  he, '  ordered  me,  if  I  could  gain  access  to  his 
son,  to  inform  him  that  it  was  the  last  injunction  of  his 
dying  father,  that,  if  he  were  ever  restored  to  his  power 
and  crown,  he  should  pardon  you,  the  authors  of  hia 
death.  This  was  what  his  majesty  again  and  again  com- 
manded me  to  remember.'  Which  shall  I  say  1  That  the 
king  discovered  most  piety,  or  the  bishop  most  deceit  ; 
who  with  so  little  difficulty  consented  to  disclose  a  secret, 
which  on  the  very  scaffold  was  so  mysteriously  entrusted 
to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  disclosure  ?  But  0  !  model  of 
taciturnity  !  Charles  had  long  since  left  this  injunction, 
among  other.-,  to  his  son,  in  his  'Icon  Basilicon,'  a  book 
which  was  evidently  written  for  this  express  purpose, 
that  this  secret,  which  had  been  so  ostentatiously  en- 
veloped in  obscurity,  might  be  divulged  with  the  utmost 
dispatch,  and  circulated  with  the  utmost  diligence." 

Milton  further  adds  :  — 

•'  You  tricked  out  this  fiction,  and  embellished  it  with 
the  effusions  of  sensibility,  in  order  to  entrap  the  atten- 
tion of  the  populace.  But  though  I  do  not  deny  but  that 
one  or  two  of  the  commissioners  might  perhaps  have  briefly 
interrogated  the  bishop  on  the  subject,  I  do  not  find  that 
be  was  either  purposely  called  before  them,  or  deliber- 
ately and  scrupulously  interrogated,  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  their  general  solicitude  and  care." 

Of  Charles  II.  Milton  remarks  : — 

"  Has  he  not  indeed  more  than  once  openly  declared 
in  hia  public  memorials,  that  nothing  should  induce  him 
to  pardon  the  murderers  of  his  father  ?  Consider,  there- 
fore, whether  this  narrative  of  yours  be  likely  to  be  true, 
which,  the  more  it  commends  the  father,  reviles  the 
son?" 

Milton,  as  an  authority  in  this  matter,  is  im- 
measurably superior  to  the  Scotch  minister  in 
respect  to  learning,  talents,  character,  and  sources 
of  information.  So  this  can  hardly  be  the 
solution.  A.  B.  6. 


PATRICK  GIBSON  (8th  S.  vi.  508).— The  follow- 
ing account  of  this  forgotten  hero  is  given  in  Geo. 
Bryan's  '  Chelsea,  in  the  Olden  and  Present 
Times':— 

"  Patrick  Gibson,  aged  111  years,  lived  in  a  house  near 
the  old  World's  End  Tavern.  For  many  years  thia 
remarkable  man  was  a  purser  in  the  navy,  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  and  on  all  occasions  he  was  invariably 
found  in  the  thick  of  the  battle,  fighting  with  the  most 
determined  bravery.  He  assisted  in  conveying  General 
Wolfe  off  the  field,  and  served  under  Lord  Nelson  at  the 
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Battle  of  Trafalgar.  William  IV.,  when  Duke  of  Cla« 
rence,  visited  him  at  Chelsea,  and  took  great  interest  in 
his  affairs.  He  resided  in  the  parish  twenty  years,  and 
died  in  1832,  at  the  remarkable  age  of  111  years,  which 
was  proved  to  be  correct  from  official  dates  and  by  par- 
ticular events.  An  exceedingly  striking  portrait  of 
Patrick  Gibson,  by  McNaugbten,  adorns  the  walls  of 
Greenwich  Hospital." 

Mr.  Alfred  Beaver,  in  his  'Memorials  of  Old 
Chelsea/  states  that  Gibson  died  in  1831,  and 
assigns  the  same  year  for  the  painting  of  the  por- 
trait by  "  Macartan  "  (sic  in  Beaver).  He  occupied 
one  of  a  row  of  old  cottages  in  World's  End  Lane, 
now  World's  End  Passage.  His  place  of  burial 
appears  to  be  unknown.  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington. 

POLLARD  OF  LEEDS  (8th  S.  vii.  327). — The  arms 
of  Pollard,  of  Brunton,  co.  Yorks,  given  in  Foster's 
'Visitation  of  Yorkshire,  1584,' are  "Ermine,  a 
cross  engrailed  sable."  Is  it  possible  that  the 
Pollards  of  Leeds  were  descended  from  this  family  ? 

TERRY  BANK. 

THAT  =  So  (8th  S.  vii.  346).— This  nse  of  that 
is  not  confined  to  Scotland,  but  is  common  in  our 
midland  and  northern  counties.  "  Jack  learnt  to 
smoke  before  he  was  that  high  "  (the  height  being 
indicated  by  the  hand) ;  "  Sally  is  that  stupid  she 
won't  be  said  " — meaning,  "  So  obstinate  that  she 
will  not  listen  to  reason."  Such  speeches  as  these 
are  heard  every  day  in  Nottinghamshire. 

0.  C.  B. 

MILTON'S  PRONUNCIATION  OF  LATIN  (8th  S.  vi. 
146,  253,  489). — It  appears  as  if  the  difference 
between  the  ayes  and  ahs  would  never  be  settled  ; 
and  yet  those  who  say  payter  and  mayter  would 
teach  their  children  to  say  pah  and  mah — that 
"fine  English  of  the  genteel  vulgar." 

As  it  may  be  a  mystery  to  many  how  the  split 
commenced,  let  us  hear  what  that  "  man  of  men 
and  master  of  affairs  "  and  tongues,  the  late  Capt. 
Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  has  to  say  on  the  subject, 
in  his  'Life/  1893,  vol.  i.  p.  83:— 

"  The  history  of  the  English  pronunciation  of  Latin  is 
curious.  In  Chaucer  it  was  after  the  Roman  fashion,  in 
Spencer  the  English  a  appears,  and  the  change  begins  to 
make  itself  felt  under  the  succession  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  is  most  probable  that  this  was  encouraged  by  the 
leaders  of  education  in  order  more  thoroughly  to  break 
with  Home.  The  effect  was,  that  after  learning  Greek 
and  Latin  for  twenty  years,  a  lad  could  hardly  speak  a 
sentence,  because  he  had  never  been  taught  to  converse 
in  the  absurdly  called  Dead  Languages;  and  if  he  did 
speak,  not  a  soul  but  an  Englishman  could  understand 
him.  The  English  pronunciation  of  Latin  vowels  happens 
to  be  the  worst  in  the  world,  because  we  have  an  o  and 
an  a  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  English,  and  which 
destroys  all  the  charms  of  those  grand-sounding  vowels. 
Years  after  I  was  laughed  at  at  Oxford,  public  opinion 
took  a  turn,  and  Roman  pronunciation  of  Latin  was 
adopted  in  many  of  the  best  schools.  I  was  anxious  to 
see  them  drop  their  absurd  mispronunciation  of  Greek ; 
but  all  the  authorities  whom  I  consulted  on  the  subject 
declared  to  me  that  schoolmasters  had  quite  enough 


with  learning  Italianized  Latin,  and  could  not  be  expected 
;o  trouble  themselves  with  learning  Athenianized  Greek. 
[  had  another  most  quixotic  idea,  which  was  truly  break  - 
rig  one's  head  against  a  windmill.  I  wanted  the  public 
;o  pronounce  Yob  for  Job,  Yericho  for  Jericho,  Yakoob 
'or  Jacob,  and  Yerusalem  for  Jerusalem.  The  writers  of 
the  Anglican  version  must  certainly  have  intended  this, 
and  it  is  inconceivable  how  the  whole  English  public 
dropped  the  cognate  German  pronunciation  of  j,  and 
took  to  that  of  France  and  Italy." 

The  opinion  of  the  travelled  captain  towards 
Oxford,  from  his  leaving  Trinity  in  1842  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  is  well  known,  and  is  expressed 
in  the  following  lines  : — 

I  leave  thee,  Oxford,  I  loathe  thee  well, 
Thy  saint,  thy  sinner,  scholar,  prig,  and  swell. 

RICHARD  HEMMINO. 
Ardwick. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  perhaps  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  putting  on  record  here  the  words  of 
King  James  I.  as  they  are  given  in  'The  For- 
tunes of  Nigel,'  chap.  ix. : — 

"  Ye  see,  my  Lords,  no  bad  specimen  of  our  Scottish 
Latinity,  with  which  language  we  would  all  our  subjects 
in  England  were  as  well  imbued  as  youths  of  honourable 
birth  in  our  old  kingdom :  we  keep  the  genuine  and 
Roman  pronunciation,  like  other  nations  on  the  Con- 
tinent, so  that  we  hold  communing  with  any  scholar  in 
the  universe  who  can  but  speak  the  Latin  tongue ; 
whereas  ye,  our  learned  subjects  in  England,  have  intro- 
duced into  your  universities,  otherwise  most  learned, 

a  fashion  of  pronouncing which  can  be  understood 

by  no  nation  on  earth  saving  yourselves ;  whereby  Latin, 
guoad  Anglos,  ceaseth  to  be  communis  lingua,  the  general 
dragoman  and  interpreter  between  all  the  wise  men  of 
the  earth." 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  I  understand 
from  a  neighbour  and  friend  here,  who  is  a  graduate 
of  Edinburgh,  that  in  the  Scottish  universities 
and  colleges  the  old  pronunciation  of  Latin  is  in 
constant  use  down  to  the  present  hour. 

E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Ventnor. 

FOLK-LORE:  SNOWDROPS  (8to  S.  vii.  167,  258). 
— "  Wild  Flowers,  especially  Snow-drops,  brought 
into  the  house,  prevent  the  first  brood  of  chickens" 
(T.  D.  Fosbroke,  '  Ariconensia,'  1821,  p.  70). 

W.  0.  B. 

CHURCHING  OF  WOMEN  (8th  S.  v.  385 ;  vi.  11, 
276,  512  ;  vii.  113). — When  a  thing  has  ceased  to 
exist  it  may  be  said  to  have  taken  its  place  upon 
the  lowest  shelf  of  antiquity  ;  and  therefore  the 
following  curious  notice,  showing  how  the  matrons 
of  West  Kirby,  in  Cheshire,  discharged  their 
obligations  to  render  thank  offerings  for  recovery 
after  child-birth,  seems  worthy  of  record.  The 
notice  or  remonstrance  was  dated  1888,  printed, 
glazed,  and  framed,  and  was  only  removed  from 
porch  of  the  parish  church  last  year  (1894) : — 

"  The  Thanksgiving  of  Women  after  childbirth,  co 
monly  called  the  Churching  of  Women.— The  red 
desires  to  say  a  few  words  about  churching.  Until 
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late  the  immemorial  custom  has  been  to  demand  a  fe 
of  two  shillings.  This  has  been  discontinued,  on  th 
ground  that  what  is  in  fact  a  thankoffering  should  no 
be  a  subject  of  demand,  but  voluntarily  and  freely  given 
according  to  the  several  ability  of  the  giver.  The  offer 
ings  therefore  are  no  longer  paid  to  the  Rector  an 
Clerk,  but  aro  requested  to  be  paid  by  the  offerer  int 
the  box  by  the  south  door,  to  be  applied  to  Churc' 
Eestoration  or  other  Parish  needs.  It  has  been  foun 
in  many  cases  that  those  who  before  readily  paid  th 
two  shillings  have  given  much  smaller,  even  insignifican 
offerings,  or  none  at  all.  Can  a  Thanksgiving  servic 
be  acceptable  without  a  thankoffering  where  it  can  b 
afforded?— West  Kirby,  April,  1888." 

On  the  outer  door  of  the  porch  where  the  abovi 
•was  suspended  the  stone  masks  on  either  sides  an 
heads  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  Bishop 
Jacobson  of  Chester,  on  the  inner  door  the  Princi 
and  Princess  of  Wales  as  they  were  at  the  tim< 
of  their  marriage  ;  and  surmounting  a  waterspou 
outside  is  a  stone  record  of  some  political  contest 
wherein  Lord  Beacons  field  with  one  hand  holds  up 
the  crown,  and  with  the  other  keeps  down  the 
British  lion.  Mr.  Gladstone  strikes  the  lion  with 
a  flail,  and  has  a  book  under  his  arm.  A  stone  fel 
from  the  tower  and  knocked  of  the  top  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  head ;  it  has  been  mended  without 
regard  to  portraiture.  HILDA  GAMLIN. 

Camden  Lawn,  Birkenhead. 

FLOWER  LORE  (8th  S.  vii.  148,  271).— To  the  list 
may  be  added  an  anonymous  and  undated  work 
entitled  '  Flower  Lore,'  published  in  Belfast  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  It  was  written  by  Mrs.  Jane 
Paterson,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Carruthers, 
author  of  the  '  Life  of  Pope,'  &c. 

T.  N.  BRUSHFIELD,  M.D. 

Salterton,  Devon. 

THE  WORD  "  GNOFFE  "  IN  CHAUCER  (8th  S.  vii. 
226,  256,  357) —See  4tt  S.  iii.  89,  181,  292. 

A.  H. 

MR.  DOUCE'S  LEGACY  (8°»  S.  vii.  367).  — Mr. 
Macray  states,  in  a  note  to  the  'Annals  of  the 
Bodleian  Library,'  p.  326,  Oxford,  1890,  that  the 
time  when  the  seal  is  to  be  taken  off  the  bequest 
is  Jan.  1,  1900.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

A  SHOWER  OF  FROGS  (8th  S.  vi.  104, 189,  395). 
— A  shower  of  frogs  in  London  !  To  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  metropolis  it  may  come  as  a  surprise 
to  know  that  such  a  thing  has  been  experienced. 
Looking  through  the  pages  of  an  old  volume  of 
that  once  popular  miscellany  the  Mirror,  I  found, 
under  the  heading  'A  Shower  of  Frogs,'  the 
following  item  : — 

"  A  correspondent  of  the  Sun,  who  dates  from  7, 
Sackville  Street,  states  that,  as  he  was  walking  up  Tower 
Street  on  Monday  afternoon,  July  30, 1838,  he  saw  some 
dozens  of  young  frogs  hopping  on  the  foot  and  carriage 
pavements;  which  he  conjectures  had  been  precipitated 
to  the  earth  in  a  heavy  shower  that  had  fallen  about  an 
hour  before,  as  they  were  scattered  to  a  considerable 
distance.  He  describes  the  largest  of  the  frogs  as  not 


exceeding  half  an  inch  in  length,  while  some  were  ex- 
tremely minute,  but  all  exceedingly  lively." — Mirror' 
Aug.  4, 1838. 

This,  if  not  unique,  must  be  a  very  rare  pheno- 
menon in  London. 

In  the  '  British  Apollo,'  vol.  i.  p.  410,  an  in- 
stance of  the  phenomenon  is  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  authors  of  that  production  by  a  correspond- 
ent, who  mentions  that  on  riding 
"out  in  a  warm  evening,  when  near  the  Town's  End,  he 
saw  a  vast  number  of  small  frogs  on  the  road,  not  larger 
than  bees,  which  some  people  affirm'd  came  down  in  a 
shower  of  rain,  which  fell  just  before." 

In  these  days  it  may  be  interesting  to  read  the 
reply  with  which  the  narrator  of  the  above  incident 
was  favoured  in  explanation  of  its  occurrence. 
Says  the  learned  writer,  to  whom  the  task  of  dis- 
pelling this  "  vulgar  error  "  (sic)  was  accorded  : — 

"  That  opinion  of  young  frogs  coming  down  in  a  shower 
of  rain  certainly  deserves  not  the  least  rank  among 
vulgar  errors ;  we  may  almost  as  well  imagine,  that  any 
other  animal,  terrestrial  or  aquatick  should  drop  from 
the  clouds.  Do  not  we  see  plainly  that  their  spawn  lies 
together  in  the  water  in  a  cluster,  which  being  of  a 
glutinous  substance  is  not  very  apt  to  be  dispers'd  and 
carried  up  into  the  air  to  be  hatched  there.  If  then 
after  a  shower  of  rain,  especially  in  warm  weather,  they 
are  sometimes  found  in  great  numbers  upon  the  ground, 
it  is  only  because  by  that  pleasant  rain  they  are  invited 
abroad  from  those  holes  where  they  lay  lurking  before." 

C.  P.  HALE. 

SARACEN  COLONY  IN  ENGLAND  (8th  S.  vii.  247, 
337). — The  following  extract  from  the  twelfth 
century  scholar,  John  of  Salisbury's  '  Metalogicus ' 
(iv.  6),  will  be  found  to  illustrate  the  remarks  of 
E.  S.  A.  on  p.  337.  John  is  describing  the  con- 
tents of  Aristotle's  '  Logical  Treatises': — 

"  Continet  enim  [Posteriorum  Analyticorum  Scientia] 
artem  demonstraadi,  quae  prae  ceteris  rationibus  dis- 
serendi,  ardua  est.  Deinde  haec  utentium  raritate  jam 
fere  in  desuetudinem  abiit,  eo  quod  demonstrationis  usus 
vix  apud  solos  mathematicos  est;  et  in  his  fere,  apud 
geometras  duntaxat ;  Bed  et  hujusquoque  discipline  non 
est  Celebris  u-us  apud  nos,  nisi  forte  in  tractu  Ibero  vel 
confinio  Africas.  Etenim  gentes  istas  astronomiae  causa 
reometriam  exercent  prae  ceteris  similiter  JEgyptus  et 
nonnullae  gentes  Arabiae." 

C.  C.  J.  W. 

AN  APPLE- PIE  BED  (8th  S.  v.  347,  497  ;  vi.  78). 
— It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  recently  published 
~"rench  version  of  Mr.  Burnand's  'Happy  Thoughts,' 
'  To  make  an  apple-pie  bed  "  is  rendered  "  Glisser 
es  tartes  aux  pommes  dans  le  lit ";  for  it  shows 
hat  the  bed  is  not  a  familiar  one  in  France,  and 
ends,  therefore,  against    the    suggested    French 
erivation  of  the  apple-pie  from  some  perversion 
f  plier.  KILLIOREW. 

LEATHER  DRINKING  JACKS  (8th  S.  vii.  249,  312, 
95). — I  think  MR.  PICKFORD  is  mistaken  in 
eferring  the  name  "  Leather  Bottle  "  to  this  drink- 
ng  vessel.  My  father  possessed  an  old  leather 
iottle,  shaped  like  a  cask,  the  purpose  of  which 
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•was  to  carry  beer  to  the  labourers  in  the  fields. 
We  had  several  of  these  in  wood,  varying  in  size 
from  a  quart  to  a  gallon,  but  only  one  (a  very  old 
one)  in  leather.  It  was,  of  course,  possible  to 
•drink  out  of  them,  but  the  usual  and  fairer  way 
was  to  use  "  tots."  There  is  at  Haxey,  near  here, 
a  very  curious  ancient  leather  bottle,  which  was 
found,  I  believe,  during  some  recent  partial 
restoration  of  the  church,  and  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  vicar.  I  have  not  seen  it ;  but  it 
has  been  described  to  me  as  something  like  a  tea- 
urn  in  shape,  with  two  handles,  and  large  enough 
to  contain  from  a  gallon  to  a  gallon  and  a  half  of 
liquid.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  used  for  storing 
the  wine  for  the  communion  ;  and  I  have  been  told 
that  formerly,  when  wine  was  scarce,  the  custom  was 
to  send  the  bottle  abroad  to  be  replenished  when- 
ever a  fresh  supply  was  needed.  This  may  be 
only  a  guess.  Probably  by  "  abroad  "  my  informant 
only  meant  to  some  distant  town.  One  has  not 
to  travel  very  far  to  be,  in  rustic  estimation,  a 
foreigner.  C.  C.  B. 

Leather  black  jacks  are  extremely  common, 
some  being  painted  with  arms  and  other  devices  ; 
but  not  all  that  are  sold  in  curiosity  shops  are 
genuine.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  quite  a  brisk 
trade  started  in  fictitious  black  jacks,  almost 
equalling  in  quantity  and  impudence  of  manu- 
facture the  leaden  and  bronze  forgeries  supposed 
to  come  from  London  excavations.  The  larger 
specimens  often  had  a  date  incised. 

The  leather  bottle  was  quite  a  different  thing. 
There  was  one  genuine  example  used  a  few  years 
ago  as  the  sign  of  a  public-house  close  to  London. 
It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  barrel,  with  a  bung-hole 
at  the  top,  into  which  was  inserted  a  stopper  to 
prevent  the  liquor  being  spilt,  as  says  the  song  :— 
Now  had  it  been  a  leather  bottel, 
With  the  stopel  in,  it  had  all  been  well. 
I  fancy  they  have  been  used  quite  lately. 

J.  C.  J. 

There  is  a  black  jack  at  Crowle,  in  Worcester- 
shire, kept  by  the  chief  ringer  of  the  parish 
church.  It  is  taken  round  by  the  ringers  at 
Christmas  time  to  receive  gifts  of  cider.  It  is 
dated— but  I  cannot  give  fuller  particulars  from 
memory— and  seems  to  have  been  used  as  before 
mentioned  for  a  great  many  years.  There  are 
also  several  specimens  in  the  Salford  Museum, 
Lancashire.  p.  DE  CLOTTGHS. 

There  is,  or  was  till  lately,  a  pair  of  leather 
drinking  jacks,  almost  as  large  as  boots,  at  Ockells, 
Berks,  an  old  mansion  about  two  or  three  miles 
from  Maidenhead.  E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 

["  The  Old  Leather  Bottle  "  is  the  name  of  a  public- 
house  at  the  corner  of  Charles  Street,  Leather  Lane, 
Holborn.  This  house  was  rebuilt  about  three  years  ago. 
The  old  house  had  a  leather  bottle  hung  out  as  a  sign  ] 


NAME  OF  BOOK  WANTED  (8th  S.  vii.  387).— 
Your  correspondent  the  MARQUIS  DE  RUVIG'NY 
will  find  a  good  deal  of  genealogical  information 
respecting  the  family  of  Ailly  in  '  Le  Palais  de 
1'flonneur,'  by  Anselme  de  la  Vierge  Marie,  Paris. 
1664,  4to.,  p.  310,  and  the  '  Histoire  de  la  Maison 
de  Bethune,'  by  Andr4  du  Chesne,  Paris,  1739  fo 
pp.  368-9.  H.  J.  B.  CLEMENTS.  ' 

If  the  MARQUIS  DE  ROVIGNY  will  call  on  me  I 
will  show  him  a  work  in  which  the  family  he 
refers  to  (commencing  1442)  is  given— particularly 
the  branch  Seigneurs  de  Boubers  and  De  Fon- 
taines. LEO  CTJLLETOJST. 

25,  Cranbourn  Street,  S.W. 

THE  PEAK  (8th  S.  vii.  109).— Reference  should 

be  made  to  Camden's — who  does  not  believe  e, 

word  of  it— '  Britannia,'  p.  494,  ed.  1695,  and  tc 

the  more  romantic  Drayton's  '  Polyolbion,'  xxvi. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M. 

Hastings. 

A  SATING  OF  VOLTAIRE  (8th  S.  vii.  409).—]. 
am  very  glad  to  be  able,  by  answering  the  query 
of  your  correspondent  G.  H.,  to  save  him  tho 
trouble  of  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  load  of  hay 
i.e.  a  single  line  in  the  seventy  octavo  volumes  of 
Voltaire's  works.  He  will  find  the  famous  saying 
"  Si  Dieu  n'existait  pas.il  faudrait  1'inventer"  in 
the  e"pitre  cxcviii.  b.  1'auteur  du  livre  des  troii 
imposteurs  (Lequien's  edition,  Paris,  1825,  tome  xiii . 
p.  382).  This  one  saying  alone,  it  may  be  observed, 
ought  to  clear  Voltaire  from  the  charge  of  advocat  • 
ing  or  countenancing  atheism,  made  against  bin. 
by  so  many  who  know  nothing  of  his  life  am 
writings.  Voltaire,  as  a  true  philosopher,  wat 
well  aware  of  the  mischievous  consequences  of 
atheism  among  the  mass  of  mankind,  and,  whethe  • 
or  not  he  was  an  atheist  at  heart,  as  a  true  philan 
thropist  he  invariably  upholds  in  his  writings  th  i 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  were  it  only  fo  • 
the  sake  of  the  expediency  of  an  "  invention  "  as  :  - 
pis  aller  if,  as  he  begins  by  saying  (loco  citato),  i ; 
did  not  exist.  A  very  peculiar  feature  in  this  cas  > 
is,  that  he  refers  to  the  line  quoted  above  in  . 
letter  to  the  Mare"chal  Due  de  Richelieu  (Nov.  ] , 
1770,  tome  Ixvii.  p.  296)  in  these  terms  :— 

"  Au  reste,  je  pense  qu'il  est  toujoura  tres  bon  d ; 
soutenir  la  doctrine  de  1'existence  d'un  Dieu  remi  • 
nerateur  et  vengeur,  la  socie"te  a  besoin  de  cette  opinioi . 
Je  ne  sals  si  vous  connaissez  ce  vers  'Si  Dieu  n'exista  t 
pas,  il  faudrait  1'inventer.' " 

Again  be  returns  to  it  in  a  letter  to  M.  Saurii , 
de  1'Acade'mie  Fracgiise  (Nov.  10,  1770,  p.  300) : 

"  Je  vous  sais  bon  gr6  de  reprouver  1'atheisme  •  t 
d'aimer  ce  vers  :  '  Si  Dieu,  &c.'  Je  suis  raremei  t 
content  de  mes  vers,  mais  j'avoue  que  j'ai  une  ten " 
de  pere  pour  celui-la." 

I  remember  seeing  in  the  public  papers,  a 
years  ago,  a  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  b. 
respecting  Charles  Bradlaugh  in  the  House 
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Commons,  in  the  coarse  of  which  Voltaire's  expres 
sion  ecraser  I'infdme  was  mentioned  as  directec 
against  the  Deity.  The  great  orator  was  evidently 
not  fully  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Voltaire 
Ftn/dme,  with  him,  means  only  superstition  ant 
fanaticism.  (See  the  letters  from  Frederic,  King  o: 
Prussia,  to  Voltaire,  and  from  Voltaire  to  Frederic 
ann.  1766  passim;  also  from  Voltaire  to  d'Alembert 
June  23,  1760,  and  Sept.  15,  1762).  If  people 
generally,  in  this  country,  were  to  read  Voltaire 
instead  of  M.  Zola,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  they  woulc 
really  improve  their  minds  as  well  as  their  French 
and  gain  at  the  same  time  a  proper  knowledge  o; 
the  most  brilliant  star  in  French  literature. 

F.  E.  A.  GASC. 

Brighton. 

[Other  replies  are  acknowledged.] 

ROOM  WHERE  FAMILY  IN  THE  CENTRE  TAKES 
m  LODGERS  (8"1  S.  vii.  309).—  I  cannot  tell  MR. 
MARSHALL  when  this  anecdote  was  first  recorded, 
but  it  may  amuse  him  to  hear  that  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  an  analogous  case.  There  were 
two  families  in  one  room,  and  one  of  the  mothers 
complained  that  "When  the  other  gentleman  bringi 
home  a  lodger  it  gets  terribly  hot."  GARSIAS. 

If  my  memory  does  not  play  me  false,  this  story 
was  told  in  an  article  (on  the  'Dwellings  of  the 
Poor,'  or  with  some  similar  title)  in  the  defunct 
quarterly  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  somewhere 
between  the  years  1862  and  1868. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A 
Hastings. 

"DINGE"  (8">  S.  -vii.  367,  413).—  At  the  age 
when  clean  hands  were  a  luxury  towards  which  I 
did  not  reach,  my  nurse  used  to  tell  me  that  "  the 
dirt  was  regularly  dinged  in  ";  and  certainly  my 
fangers  were  often  more  than  dingy.  She  has  been 
heawi  to  make  the  same  remark  of  clothes  which 
had  only  imperfectly  cleansed  in  the  wash-tub. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 
rra*.    Edited  by  George  Duruy.    Trans- 
lated by  Charles  E.  Koche.    Vols.  I.  and  II.    (Osgood, 
Mcllvame  &  Co.) 

SIXTY-  sjx  years  alter  the  death  of  Paul  Francois  Jean 

N  teams  Comte  de  Barras  his  memoirs  see  the  light 

Accident  as  much  as  prudence  is    responsible  for   the 

delay  in  tbeir   appearance.     Their  publication  during 

^lifetime  of  the  author  might  scarcely  have  been  ex- 

>edient,  and  reasonable  cause  exists  for  hesitation  on 

the  part  of  his  executor.    Now,  even,  when  all  actively 

>ncerned  in  the  events  he  chronicles  and  the  persons 

ritn  whom  he  deals  have  passed  away,  some  susceptibili- 

ties  are  wounded.    It  is,  indeed,  a  strange  caprice  of 

fortune  that  when  now  finally  the  memoirs  see  the  light 

s  under  the  charge  and  accompanied  by  the  cem- 

ents of  a  man  to  whom  most  of  the  views  expressed 

and  the  lesson  inculcated  are  distasteful  if  not  intolerable 

A  renegade  nobleman,  false  to  his  king  and  his  order' 
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though  presumably  honest  in  his  enthusiasm  for  those 
«  rights  of  man  "by  the  dream  concerning  which  thl 

well  kn±°ft,!hte  Ia8t  fentUry  W6re  Ied'  Barrafas  U 
well  known,  took  an  active  part   in    the   Revolution 

atthe>k.in8   °f   &•    Bastille    and  T?  the* 


Emperor  are  his  most  striking  traits.     Robespierre  and 
Napoleon  were  not  the  only  men  among  those  S  whom 
he  was  associated  whom  he  fiercely  assails  and  a  sTrZ 
j'ght  is  cast  upon    Talleyrand,  tfouquier-Tinville 
innumerable  actors  in  the  greatest  of  historical  dmma° 
J*k*a?9  volumea  B0/ar  published  deal  principally 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Directorate;  and  tbH 
Barras  goes  out  of  his  way  to  attack  Napoleon-in  wh™ 
he  traces  a  resemblance  to  Robespierre  and  even  to  th£ 
infamous  Marquis  de  Sade-it  is  only,  or  at  least  cWeflv 
in  connexion  with  the  siege  of  Toulon,  in  which  BaS 
participated    that  he  brings  more  or'less  inconclu  [vt 
evidence  as  to  the  comparative  insignificance  of  So 
Icon's  accomplishment.    That  the  work  constitutes  an 
important  contribution  to  history  needs  not  be  S    2 
*°KthV^lue  ^f  the  testim°ny  furnished  by  aTmanlo 
debauched    and    unscrupulous   as    Barras    views    may 
differ,   as   to  the  interest  of  the  pictures  he  present* 
two  opinions  are  not  possible.    It  is  difficult  fromTmaTs 
of  matter  such  as  is  before  us  to  select  what  is  m 
striking.    Early  mthe  memoirs  Barras  exonerates  A^rie 
Antoinette  from  all  share  in  the  great  scandal  of  the 
diamond  necklace,  and  shows  very  clearly  the  man"" 
in  which  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  was  misled  :  and  befooled 
An  earlier  portion  of  the  book,  depicting  the  adW 

P«"r?  BaT8  at  £ond!ch«"y.  has  fpTSf  interest  for" 
English  readers,  who>  however,  will  be  more  amused 
than  edified  on  reading  what  would,  in  the  writer's 
estimate,  have  happened  to  our  forces  had  things  been 
other  than  they  were.  Not,  however,  until  he  comes  to 
the  point  at  which  he  finds  himself  promoted  toTdan 
gerous  and  mortal  antagonism  to  Robespierre  does  Ms 
record  become  fully  stimulating.  mrf  commendaS 
frankness  he  depicts  his  attempt  to  conciliate"  the  in° 
corruptible,"  and  the  picture  he  affords  of  the  insolent 
contempt  and  silence  with  which  his  advances  were 
receded  is  most  impressive.  During  the  interviewee 
tween  Robespierre  and  Barras  and  Freron-tf  Kiew 
it  can  be  called-Robespierre  regarded  both  with  i 
stare  of  surprise  and  indifference,  proceeding  with  the" 
task  of  dressing  himself  on  which  he  was  occupied 
paying  no  heed  whatever  to  their  salutations,  and  C 
ing  off  his  apparel  in  a  way  so  as  to  soil  their  smart 
attire.  Now  and  then,  as  he  brushed  his  teeth  heS 
on  the  ground  close  to  them.  Not  otherwise  dfdhS 
hps  open  though  between  them  there  exuded  "a 
bilious  froth  boding  no  good."  M.  Duruy  supposes  th£ 
treatment  to  have  arisen  from  the  knowledge  possessed 
by  Robespierre  that  Barras  had  been  SrtSSJffiSf 
at  the  pnbhc  cost.  This  might  well  be,  but  the  chamcSr 
of  Barras  must  have  been  from  every  point  of  view  dis- 
Smacy  '  "*"  °D  Wh°m  h°  80U«ht  to  **&*& 
Sufficiently  scandalous  is  what  is  said  concerning 

rfttVePrln^  dVBeafub^»i«.  ^d   Bams  himself  sS 
rather  ashamed  of  his  own  indiscreet  revelations 
which  he  mak»s  a  E0rt  of  half-hearted  apology     That 
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Bonaparte  knew  of  the  relations  between  Josephine  and 
Barras,  and  only  sought  dishonourable  advancement,  is  a 
notion  M.  Duruy  utterly  scouts.    One  must  wait  for  th 
concludiug  portion  to  estimate  the  full  value  of  thesi 
records,  the  publication  of  which  has  been  so  long  de 
ferred.     Enough  is   already  given  to  show  that  they 
throw  a  strong  light  upon  historical  events  of  the  utmos 
importance,    and  though  the  character  of  the  writei 
inspires  the  gravest  mistrust,  there  are  many  points  on 
which  his  evidence  may  be  accepted.    In  one  respec 
his  enemy  and  editor  does  him  less  than  justice.  Barras 
had  a  certain  kind  of  humanity,  and  the  reckless  expen- 
diture of  human  life  in  the  battles  of  Napoleon  was  as 
genuinely  distasteful  to  him  as  were  the  massacres  o: 
the  Terror.    Entering  into  politics  for  the  purpose  o: 
mending  his  fortunes — impaired  by  his  own  misconduc 
and  excess — he  found  himself,  like  many  others,  carriec 
further  than  he  wished.    His  nature,  however,  like  thai 
of   Narcissa,    remained   "moderately    mild,"    and    his 
arraignment  of  Napoleon,  which  revolts  M.  Duruy,  wil 
be  received  with  equanimity  and  a  certain  limited  amounl 
of  credence  by  others  less  interested. 

The  two  handsome  volumes  are  illustrated  by  portrait! 
and  plans.  The  translation  is  fairly  good.  We  would 
ask  M.  Roche,  however,  on  what  principle  he  talks  of  a 
lourgeoise  history  and  lourgeois  chronology.  English 
nouns  have  not  as  a  rule  genders,  and  in  French  both 
histoire  and  chronologic  are  feminine.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
a  slip. 

K eh- inside.    Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Drawings  and 

Photographs.  (Glasgow,  Maclure,  Macdonald  &  Co.) 
WITHIN  the  century  the  growth  of  Glasgow  has  been 
almost  phenomenal.  The  western  boundary  used  to  be 
somewhere  about  the  present  central  area,  while  the 
modern  West  End  is  two  miles  off.  In  1827  Capt.  Hamil- 
ton could  still  call  Govan  ('  Cyril  Thornton,'  chap,  x.) 
"a  pretty  and  rural  village,"  a  description  on  which 
the  present  great  shipbuilding  yards  of  the  place  are  a 
curious  and  instructive  commentary.  Within  living 
memory  there  was  a  rookery  at  the  top  of  Queen  Street, 
where  the  great  station  of  the  North  British  Railway 
now  stands,  while  the  fashionable  Sauchiehall  Street 
was  a  country  road  deeply  rutted  with  cart  tracks. 
Beyond  all  this  the  West  End  of  the  city  now  begins, 
and  visitors  should  not  form  an  estimate  of  "  dirty, 
smoky,  old  Glasgow"  without  seeing  the  district  of 
Billhead,  and  the  splendid  drives,  terraces,  and 
quadrants  of  Kelvinside. 

The  estate  of  Kelvinside  was  bought  in  1839  by 
Messrs.  Montgomerie  &  Fleming,  eminent  solicitors  in 
the  city,  whose  representative,  our  worthy  contributor 
Mr.  J.  B.  Fleming,  is  the  present  over-lord  of  the  suburb. 
It  has  very  happily  occurred  to  him  that  a  volume  giving 
an  account  of  the  development  of  the  district,  and  illus- 
trated with  appropriate  views,  would  be  a  useful  memorial 
record,  and  the  result  is  now  before  us.  The  book  ia 
a  sumptuous  and  valuable  possession,  the  letterpress 
giving  with  fine  taste  and  spirit  all  necessary  historical, 
biographical,  and  descriptive  matter,  and  the  illustra- 
tions graphically  delineating  Kelvinside,  from  the  days 
of  its  rural  remoteness  and  beauty  till  now,  when  it  is 
the  home  of  merchant  princes  and  on  the  point  of  having 
a  railway  service  at  ita  doors. 

The  account  of  the  purchase  and  development  of  the 
estate  constitutes  a  strong  and  suggestive  tribute  to  the 
outlook  and  shrewdness  of  leading  Glasgow  citizens, 
qualities  which  have  made  the  city  what  it  is  to-day. 
Incidentally,  various  interesting  points  of  topography, 
nomenclature,  &c.,  are  raised,  and  every  one  of  them  ia 
in  turn  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Fleming.  "  The 
Three-Tree  Well,"  the  scene  of  Dr.  Lyle's  song  '  Kelvin- 


strove,'  and  the  name  "  Byres  Road  "  are  examples.  Mr. 
Fleming  is  anxious  that,  so  far  as  his  influence  can  go 
the  amenities  of  the  beautiful  district  with  which  he  is 
so  warmly  associated  shall  not  suffer  from  the  taint  of 
weak  affectation.  The  full-page  illustrations,  whether 
from  early  pictures  or  recent  photographs,  are  admirable 
in  every  respect,  and  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the 
eminent  firm  under  whose  auspices  they  have  been  pro- 
duced. Every  lover  of  Glasgow  and  every  admirer  of  a 
beautiful  book  should  see  this  work. 

The  Crusades.    By  T.  A.  Archer  and  C.  L.  Kingsford 

(Fisher  Unwin.) 

To  tell  a  thrice-told  tale  and  impart  new  interest  to  it 
in  the  telling  is  a  test  of  the  powers  of  any  writer,  and 
Messrs.  Archer  and  Kingsford  come  successfully  out  of 
the  ordeal.  The  apparent  want  of  harmony  between  the 
title  of  the  volume  and  that  of  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  " 
series,  to  which  it  belongs,  is  obviated  by  the  sub-title, 
"The  Story  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem."  It 
is  only  so  far  as  the  Crusades  centre  around  that  king- 
dom that  they  find  a  place  in  this  history,  and  it  is  thia 
restricted  point  of  view  which  differentiates  it  from 
most  other  works  on  the  same  subject.  Accordingly, 
it  is  only  the  Crusades  properly  so-called,  the  first 
three,  which  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  authors'  narra- 
tive, which  excludes  of  set  purpose  those  later  develop- 
ments and  perversions  of  religious  wars  which  have 
often  been  loosely  grouped  under  the  same  designation. 
This  course  certainly  ensures  a  compactness  and  unity 
of  idea  which  ia  not  always  to  be  found  in  larger 
treatises.  Recourse  has  been  had  to  contemporary 
writers  in  order  to  secure  a  fresh  and  lifelike  present- 
ment of  the  stirring  events  recorded,  and  the  result  ia 
a  readable  narrative  with  sufficient  fulness  of  detail  to 
make  it  exceedingly  interesting.  The  usual  liberal 
supply  of  illustrations  is  not  wanting.  The  closing  chap- 
ter on  the  results  and  indirect  influences  of  the  Crusades 
strikes  us  as  of  special  value  and  suggestiveness. 

A  small  slip  occurs  in  attributing  the  motto  of  the 
chapter  on  the  military  orders,  "  Triplex  funiculus  non 
facile  rumpitur,"  to  James  de  Vitry,  Bishop  of  Acre, 
when  it  is  obviously  from  the  vulgate  o-f  Ecclesiastes 
'v.  12;  and  it  ia  from  the  same  source  (x.  16)  that  "  vas 
:erris  ubi  rex  est  puer,"  the  motto  prefixed  to  chap, 
cviii.,  is  taken,  and  not  from  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Scclesiasticus,  as  given. 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  noticet 
ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender, not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 
To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondent 
must  observe  the  following  rule.    Let  each  note,  query 
r  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  th( 
ignature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
ippear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requestec 
o  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

ARGENT  ("Arms").— Apply  to  the  Heralds'  College. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  " — Advertisements  and 
business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher" — at  the  Office, 
Jream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com 
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THE  EARLY  COURTENAYS  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  all  the  Courtenay  pedigrees  to  which  we  have 
been  able  to  refer  it  is  stated  that  Reginald  de 
Courtenay  came  into  England  and  obtained  grants  of 
lands  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  that  by  marry- 
ing Hawisia  de  Aincourt,  daughter  of  the  Lord  of 
Aincourt  by  Matilda  de  Averinches,  he  became 
Lord  of  Okehampton.  It  is  also  stated  that  the 
first  Reginald  de  Courtenay  was  accompanied  to 
England  by  a  son  William  de  Courtenay,  who 
married  Matilda,  daughter  of  Robert  FitzRoy  or 
FitzEdith  (natural  son  of  King  Henry  I.)  by 
Matilda  de  Averinches,  and  therefore  half-sister 
of  Reginald's  second  wife.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  this  is  not  the  true  pedigree  of  the  family, 
which  may  be  clearly  deduced  from  the  Close  Rolls 
and  other  records. 

Reginald  de  Courtenay  I.  appears  to  be  the  first 
known  ancestor  of  the  Devon  Courtenays  who  was 
settled  in  England.  He  obtained  a  grant  of  lands 
in  Button,*  co.  Berks,  from  King  Henry  II. ,  which 
is  witnessed  by  Bartholomew,  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
Reginald  contributed  to  the  Exchequer,  in  respect 
of  those  lands,  a  sum  of  37Z.  10s.  in  1161,t  which 
was  the  date  of  Bishop  Bartholomew's  elevation 
to  the  see  of  Exeter,  thus  establishing  the  exact 

*  '  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Rept.,'  ix.,  App.,  pt.  ii.  p.  405. 
f  Pipe  Roll,  7  Hen.  II.,Rot.8,memb.  l(vol.  iv.p.  52), 


date  of  the  grant,  and  subsequently  he  paid  501. 
annually  for  these  lands  from  1162  onwards.*  He 
is  said  to  have  married,  firstly,  Matilda,  sister  of 
Guy  de  Donjon,  and  by  his  first  wife  only  he  seems 
to  have  had  issue.  His  second  wife  was  (not 
Hawisia,  but  her  half-sister)  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Robert  FitzRoy  (natural  son  of  King  Henry  I.) 
by  Matilda  de  Averinches,  whose  great-grand- 
father, Baldwin  de  Sapi,  received  a  grant  of  the 
honour  of  Okehampton  from  the  Conqueror.  Of 
this  lady  we  have  obtained  no  records  until  her 
widowhood.t  She  was,  however,  in  rebellion 
against  King  John  early  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  the  king  presented  Roger  de  Hamtone  to  the 
chapel  of  Musbury,  which  should  have  been  in  her 
gift.  J  In  1213  she  was,  apparently,  abroad  in 
exile,  for  on  Nov.  16  of  that  year  she  obtained, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Papal  Legate  in  Eng- 
land, letters  of  safe  conduct  permitting  her  to 
return  to  England  and  petition  for  the  king's 
favour.  §  That  her  suit  was  eventually  successful 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  June  21,  1215,  a  writ 
issued  directing  the  Constable  of  Wallingford  to 
deliver  seizin  to  her  of  the  "  villa  "  of  Wottesdon 
and  its  appurtenances,  which  had  formed  part  of 
her  dower,!  and  which  during  her  outlawry  had 
been  given  into  the  custody  of  Robert  de  Courte- 
nay II.,  her  husband's  grandson, IT  the  writs,  in 
the  latter  case, being  dated  at  Marlborougb,  May  16, 
1214,  and  addressed  to  the  Sheriff  of  Buckingham 
and  the  Constable  of  Wallingford.  Subsequently 
a  writ,  dated  Nov.  2,  1217,  issued  to  the  Sheriff  of 
Buckingham,  directing  him  to  deliver  seizin  of  all 
lands  and  appurtenances  in  his  jurisdiction  which 
had  been  held  by  Matilda  de  Courtenay  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Civil  War  in  King  John's 
reign,  and  of  which  she  had  been  disseized  for  her 
part  therein,  she  having  now  returned  to  her  due 
allegiance  and  service.**  It  appears  that  she  died 
in  or  before  1224,  for  on  Aug.  3  of  that  year  a 
writ  issued  to  the  Sheriff  of  Buckingham  directing 
him  to  deliver  to  Robert  de  Courtenay  (II.)  seizin 
of  the  manor  of  Wottesdon,  with  its  appurtenances, 
which  Matilda  de  Courtenay  had  held  in  dower 
after  the  death  of  Reginald  de  Courtenay,  her  late 
husband,  grandfather  of  the  said  Robert,  and  of 
whom  he  is  heir.+t 

The  death  of  Reginald  de  Courtenay  I.  is  said  to 
have  occurred  Sept.  27,  1192,  and  from  the  above 


*  Pipe  Roll,  7  Hen.  II..  passim. 

f  She  held  the  manor  of  Okehampton,  probably  by 
inheritance  from  her  mother  (Rot.  Fin.,  12  Hen.  III., 
memb.  9).  the  honour  of  the  same  name  being  in  the 
hands  of  her  half-sister  Hawisia. 

J  Rot.  Litt.  Pat.,  6  John,  memb.  10  bis. 

§  Ibid.,  15  John,  pt.  i.  memb.  7;  ibid.,  16  John, 
pt.  i.,  memb.  12. 

||  Rot.  Litt.  Claus.,  17  John,  pt.  i.  memb.  31. 

*f  Ibid.,  16  John,  pt.  ii.  memb.  1,  fragment. 

**  Ibid.,  2  Hen.  III.,  pt.  ii.  memb.  17. 

ft  Ibid.,  8  Hen.  III.,  pt.  ii,  memb.  8. 
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ten  fillies  to  have  her  heritage  as  she  held  it  the 
day  of  her  marriage  to  Robert,  and  to  have  her 
reasonable  dower  as  well  from  Robert's  land  as 
from  thatof  Gilbert  Pipard.her  former  husband,  and 
not  be  compelled  to  marry.*  It  would  appear 
that  he  had  no  issue. 

Though  nowhere  stated  in  direct  terms,  it  is  yet 
evident  that  Reginald  de  Courtenay  I.  was  father 
of  Reginald  de  Courtenay  II.,  who  married  Hawisia 
de  Aincourt.  The  latter  is  mentioned  in  a  Bull 
of  Pope  Alexander  III.,  written  in  1178,  which 
grants  licence  to  Sir  Reginald  de  Courtenay  and  to 
his  wife  Hawisia,  and  to  their  heirs  to  have  a  free 
chapel  at  Okehampton,t  thus  proving  Reginald  to 
have  been  the  name  of  Hawisia's  husband.  She 
was  only  daughter  of  "  the  Lord  of  Aincourt  "  by 
Matilda  de  Averinches,  who  by  her  second  hus- 
band was  mother  of  the  wife  of  Reginald  de  Courte- 
nay I.,  so  that,  the  father  and  son  married  half- 
sisters,  coheiresses  of  their  mother,  the  Lady  of 
Okehampton.  In  the  year  1201  Hawisia  de  Courte- 
nay paid  forty  marks  for  permission  to  cross  the 
seas  (when  she  is  stated  to  have  held  eighteen 
knights'  fees  in  capite  of  the  kingj),  where  perhaps 
her  husband  was  residing.  She  appears  shortly 
afterwards  to  have  become  a  widow,  for  before 
Michaelmas,  1205,  she  fined  to  the  king  to  have 
livery  of  the  honour  of  Okehampton  with  its  appur- 
tenances, and  the  services  of  the  knights  of  the  said 
honour,§  and  she  also  held  lands  in  Musbury, 
Wimple,  Kenn,  Alphington,  and  Winkleigh,  in  the 
county  of  Devon, ||  and  certain  lands  in  Somerset. 
She  died  about  the  year  1219,  and  on  Aug.  14  of 
that  year  the  Sheriff  of  Devon  was  directed  to  take 
possession  of  her  lands  on  behalf  of  the  king  until' 
otherwise  orderedA  On  Oct.  29  of  the  following 
year  another  writ  issued,  directing  that  the  lands 
of  Hawisia  de  Courtenay  should  be  delivered  to 
Robert  de  Conrtenay  II.,  her  son  and  heir,**  thus 
at  once  proving  that  Reginald  de  Courtenay  II. 
was  his  father.  A  writ  of  1224,  already  referred 
to,  proves  that  this  Robert  de  Courtenay  II.  was 
the  grandson  and  heir  of  the  first  Reginald  de 
Courtenay,  thus  proving  the  two  Reginalds  to  have 
been  father  and  son.  In  1209  he  paid  a  fine  to 
the  king  of  400  marks  and  two  great  horses  for  the 
manor  of  Sutton,  in  which  he  succeeded  his  uncleft" 
Robert  de  Courtenay  I.,  though,  according  to  Dug- 
dale,  the  heirs  of  William  de  Courtenay,  elder 
brother  of  Robert  de  Courtenay  I.  should  have 
inherited  this  property.  It  is  probable  that 
Dugdale  wrote  "William"  for  "Reginald,"  as 


reference,  as  well  as  by  an  entry  in  'Testa  de 
Nevill,1*  he  is  proved  to  be  the  grandfather  o: 
Robert  de  Conrtenay  II. ,  hereafter  to  be  alluded 
to,  and  erroneously  described  as  his  son.  One  o: 
the  sons  of  Reginald  de  Courtenay  I.  was  Robert 
de  Courtenay  I.,  who  succeeded  to  the  manor  ol 
Sutton  in  the  time  of  Richard  1. 1  On  Dec.  30, 
1195,  he  and  Alicia  de  Rumeli,  his  wife,  are 
plaintiffs  in  the  King's  Court  with  respect  to 
certain  lands  in  Emelton,  j  co.  Cumberland,  and 
he  is  shown  to  have  held  lands  in  Copeland,  co. 
Cumberland,  in  the  same  year,§  which  were  part 
of  the  inheritance  of  Alicia  de  Rumeli,  thus  proving 
that  his  marriage  had  taken  place  before  that  date. 
This  Alicia  was  one  of  the  three  sisters  and  heirs 
of  William,  called  the  "  Boy  of  Egremont,"  and 
daughters  by  Alicia  de  Rumeli  of  William  Fitz 
Duncan,]|  which  Duncan  was  a  first  cousin  of  the 
half  blood  to  William  the  Lion,  King  of  Scotland 
She  had  been  previously  married  to  Gilbert  Pipard, 
who  died  in  1191,  and  inherited  the  baronies  of 
Airedale  and  Copeland,  with  other  lands,  on  the 
death  of  her  brother.  She  evidently  had  no  issue 
by  either  husband,^  and  died  in  or  before  1222, 
when  William  de  Fortibus  is  summoned  to  explain 
his  detention  from  the  king  of  that  moiety  of  her 
lands  in  Cumberland  which  belonged  to  the  Crown 
as  custodian  of  the  daughters  and  heirs  of 
Richard  de  Lucy,  who  were  the  heirs  of  those 
lands.**  That  she  was  the  wife  of  Robert  de  Courte- 
nay I.,  who  inherited  the  manor  of  Sutton,  is 
proved  from  the  fact  that  in  1209,  during  the 
absence  of  her  husband  in  foreign  parts,  she  made 
an  essoin  of  illness,  with  reference  to  a  plea  of  land 
situate  in  Cumberland,  she  being  at  that  time 
resident  at  Sutton,  in  Berkshire. ft  There  occur 
many  pleadings  with  respect  to  the  Rumeli  in- 
heritance in  which  Robert  and  Alicia  de  Courtenay 
are  mentioned, i±  but  of  these  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  particulars.  Robert  de  Courtenay  I. 
died  about  the  year  1209,  probably  abroad,  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  the  essoin  of  illness 
above  quoted  was  made,  circa  May  9,  1209,  he 
was  supposed  to  be  living,  while  in  the  same  year 
his  widow  accounts  for  5002.  and  ten  palfreys  and 


'  Testa,'  vol.  i.  f.  560,  p.  128b. 

t  Pipe  Roll,  3  Ric.  I.,  Berks;  Dugdale's  'Baronage,' 
i.  635. 

i  Feet  of  Fine',  7  Ric.  I. 

§  Pipe  Roll,  7  Ric.  I.,  Rot.  16. 

||  Duchy  of  Lane.  Chart.,  Box  B.  No.  164 ;  Rot. 
Fin.,  1  John,  memb.  9;  Pipe  Roll,  3  John,  Rot.  17 
dorso;  Coram  Rege,  7-8  Hen.  III.,  No.  17,  memb.  22 
dorso  ('  Cal.  Doo.  Scot.,'  passim). 

f  Coram  Rege  Roll,  7-8  Hen.  III.,  No.1 17,  memb.  22 
dorso  ('  Cal.  Doc.  Scot.'). 

**  Ibid. 

ft  lbid->  No.  41,  memb.  4  dorso  ('  Cal.  Doc.  Scot.'). 

jj  Rot.  Fin.,  1  John,  memb.  9;  Pipe  Roll,  2  John, 
Rot.  17  dorso;  ibid.,  3  John,  Rot.  17  dorso;  Hid.,  6 
John,  Rot.  11  dorso. 


Pipe  Roll,  11  John,  Rot.  8  dorso.  'Calend.  Doc 
Scot.,'  458.  p.  77. 

t  '  Rept.  His.  MSS.  Comm .,'  ix.,  App.,  pt.  ii.  p.  406. 
i  Rot.  de  Obi.,  2  John,  memb.  2. 
§  Rot.  Fin.,  7  John,  pt.  i.  memb.  16. 
||  '  Testa  de  Nevill,'  vol.  i.  f.  487,  p.  196b. 
f  Rot.  Fin.,  3  Hen.  III.,  memb.  3. 
**  Ibid.,  4  Hen.  III.,  memb.  9. 
ft  Pipe  Roll,  11  John,  Berks,  Dugdale,  i.  366. 
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Robert  II.  is  proved  to  have  been  the  heir  of 
Reginald  de  Courtenay  I.,  his  grandfather,  and 
Dugdale  supposed  him  to  be  identical  with  Robert  I. 
The  whole  of  Dugdale's  account  of  these  early 
generations  is  inaccurate.  In  1213  Robert  de 
Courtenay  II.  made  a  settlement  with  the  king 
with  respect  to  his  fine  for  the  manor  of  Sutton 
And  for  his  marriage  with  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Devon,  called  Comes  de  Insnla.*  He  died 
in  1242,  in  which  year  his  son  John  did  homage 
for  his  late  father's  lands.f  The  following  gives 
the  pedigree  in  tabular  form  : — 

Matilda  de  Donjon— Reginald  I.=  MatilJa,  da.  of 
II   FitzKoy,  s.p. 


Reginald  II.=f=Hawisia  de 
I   Aii, court. 


Robert  I.=Alicia  de 
Romeli,  s.p. 


Robert  II.=:Mary  de  Redvers. 

The  only  point  in  this  table  unproved  from  original 
records  is  the  first  marriage  of  Reginald  de  Courte- 
nay I.  JAMES  DALLAS. 

HENRY  GEORGE  POKTER. 
(To  le  continued.) 


THE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OP  COLERIDGE. 

(Continued  from  p.  403.) 

1808. 

To  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  July,  1808  (then 
•under  the  editorship  of  Jeffrey),  S.  T.  C.  contri- 
buted an  article  (never  reprinted)  on  Clarkson's 
*  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.' 
This  was  his  sole  contribution  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  he  appears  to  have  received  twenty 
guineas  for  it.  The  article,  before  its  publication, 
underwent  some  alteration  (not  very  acceptable  to 
its  author)  at  the  hands  of  the  editor  of  the 
Review. 

1812. 

Omniana,  or  Horae  otiosiores.  By  Robert  Southey. 
2  vols.  12mo.  London,  1812. 

With  extensive  contributions  (consisting  of  prose 
maxims  and  short  essays)  by  S.  T.  C.,  the  author- 
ship of  which  is  distinguished,  in  the  contents,  by 
a  mark  or  asterisk. 

1813. 

Remorse.  A  Tragedy.  In  Five  Acts.  By  S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge. London :  Printed  for  W.  Pople,  67,  Cliancery 
Lane.  1813,  8vo.  pp.  xii,  72. 

The  prologue  was  written  by  Charles  Lamb,  and 
the  epilogue  by  Coleridge  himself ;  the  latter  was 
not  published  with  the  play,  but  has  been  rescued 
from  a  newspaper  of  the  time.*  The  author's 


*  Rot.  Pin.,  15  John,  pt.  i.  memb.  2. 

t  Ibid.,  27  Hen.  III.,  memb.  8. 

j  It  was  first  reprinted  in  Mr.  Pearson's  edition  of 
Osorio '  in  1873,  and  afterwards  in  the  third  volume  of 
Mr.  Pickering's  four-vo'ume  edition  of  Coleridge  in  1877. 


preface  to  the  first  edition  contains  a  long  passage 
omitted  in  the  later  editions.  A  second  and  third 
edition,  somewhat  modified  (8vo.  pp.  x,  78),  were 
issued  by  the  same  publisher  in  the  same  year. 
After  that  there  was  no  reprint  of  the  play  for 
fifteen  years,  when  it  was  included  in  William 
Pickering's  collected  edition  of  1828,  and  in  all 
subsequent  editions  of  Coleridge's  'Dramatic 
Works.' 

This  tragedy  (produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1813 
with  some  success,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Byron,  then  one  of  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment) was  remodelled  from  '  Osorio,'  written  in 
1797,  when  it  was  offered  to  and  rejected  by 
Sheridan.  A  fair  stage-copy  of  the  original 
'  Osorio '  (not  in  the  author's  autograph,  but  in 
that  of  a  professional  copyist)  was  purchased  in 
1873,  and  published  in  the  same  year,  by  Mr. 
John  Pearson,  of  York  Street,  Co  vent  Garden, 
with  an  introduction,  copious  annotations,  and  an 
appendix,  supplied  by  the  editor  of  '  Tennysoniana.' 
It  was  found  to  contain,  at  the  opening  of  the 
fourth  act,  the  lines  ridiculed  by  Sheridan,  which 
Coleridge  had,  not  very  ingenuously,  repudiated  or 
disavowed  in  the  preface  to  'Remorse.'  Two 
short  specimens  of  '  Osorio '  were  printed  in  1798- 
1805,  in  the  successive  editions  of  'Lyrical 
Ballads';  and  the  original  preface  intended  to 
appear  with  it,  had  it  been  acted  and  published  at 
the  time  of  its  composition,  was  preserved  by  Mr. 
Clement  Carlyon  (who  had  obtained  the  manu- 
script from  Coleridge  when  a  fellow-student  in 
Germany  in  1799),  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
'  Recollections  of  Early  and  Late  Years,'  published, 
after  Coleridge's  death,  in  1836.  'Remorse'  was 
acted  apparently  at  Calne  and  Devizes,  in  the 
summer  of  1815,  by  a  travelling  theatrical  com- 
pany ;  but  after  that  date  there  is  no  record  of  its 
production  on  the  stage,  either  in  London  or  in 
the  provinces.  In  1884,  however,  a  Mr.  Philip 
Beck  gave  a  reading  or  recitation  of  the  tragedy 
in  London. 

1816. 

1.  Christabel ;  Kubla  Khan  :  a  Vision ;  The  Pains  of 
Sleep.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.  London,  John  Murray. 
8vo.  pp.  vii,  64.  1816. 

Tde  first  and  second  parts  of  '  Christabel '  (which 
was  never  finished  by  the  author,  but  remains  a 
fragment)  were  written  respectively  in  1797  and 
1800,  and  handed  about  in  manuscript,  among  a 
small  band  of  friends  and  admirer?,  for  fifteen 
years  or  more  before  publication.  Murray  appears 
to  have  undertaken  the  work  at  Byron's  recommen- 
dation ;  it  passed  rapidly  through  several  editions, 
which  underwent  some  slight  verbal  alteration,  e.g.t 
a  couplet  that  originally  stood, — 

Sir  Leoline,  the  Baron,  which 
Hath  a  toothless  mastiff  bitch, 
was  afterwards  changed  to — 

Sir  Leoline,  the  Baron  rich, 
Hath  a  toothless  mastiff  bitch, 
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which  Charles  Lamb  playfully  suggested  might  as 
appropriately  read : — 

Sir  Leoline,  the  Baron  roun  1. 
Hath  a  toothless  mastiff  hound. 

In  a  review  of  'Christabel'  in  the  Examiner 
(written  probably  by  William  Hazlitt),  a  suppressed 
or  cancelled  line,  of  much  importance  to  the  sense, 
and  rhyming  with  a  previous  line  which,  in  the 
published  version,  is  left  unrhymed,  is  supplied,  in 
the  following  passage  : — 

Behold  her  bosom  and  half  her  side, 

Hideous,  deform'd,  and  pale  of  hue, — 

A  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell — 

And  she  is  to  sleep  by  Cbristabel. 

The  italicized  line  (left  in  the  published  version  to 
the  imagination,  or  hinted  rather  than  expressed) 
had  evidently  appeared  in  the  manuscript  copy 
that  had  fallen  in  the  writer's  way.*  These  manu- 
script copies,  gradually  multiplied  by  enthusiastic 
friends,  doubtless  offered  a  considerable  number  of 
verbal  differences  and  various  readings.  Mr. 
Payne  Collier,  in  the  preface  to  his  'Notes  of  Cole- 
ridge's Lectures  on  Shakespeare/  also  supplied  a 
few  suppressed  lines,  not  of  equal  importance,  but 
of  indubitable  authenticity,  as  they  were  derived 
from  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  poem  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Sarah  Stoddart  (afterwards  the  wife  of 
Hazlitt),  which  had  come  into  Mr.  Collier's  posses- 
sion, and  which,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  pur- 
chaser, I  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting.  It 
did  not  contain  the  line  given  in  the  Examiner ; 
but  Hazlitt  probably  possessed  an  independent 
copy,  and  Sarah  Stoddart's  copy  (which  happened 
to  have  been  preserved)  was  made  long  before  she 
became  his  wife.  Charles  Lamb  also  possessed  an 
imperfect  copy,  which,  in  one  of  his  published 
letters,  he  begs  Coleridge  to  complete.  De  Quincey 
doubtless  possessed  a  like  treasure,  and  probably 
Wordsworth  and  Southey,  and  some  half-score  of 
other  persons  ;  though  the  majority  of  such  tran- 
scripts would  presumably  be  destroyed  after  the 
publication  of  the  poem. 

2.  The  Statesman's  Manual;  or,  tbe  Bible  the  Best 
Guide  to  Political  Skill  and  Foresight.  A  Lay  Sermon 
on  the  Distresses  of  the  Country,  addressed  to  the  Middle 
and  Higher  Orders.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge.  London,  Gale 
&  Fenner,  1816.  8vo.  pp.  1-65,  and  Appendix,  i-xlvii 
(generally  known  as  "  the  first  Lay  Sermon  "). 

1817. 

1,  Zapolya.    A  Christmas  Tale  (in   Two  Parts).    By 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.    London  :  Printed  for  Best  Fenner, 
Paternoster  Row,  1817.    8vo.  pp.  iv,'k128. 

In  spite  of  its  dramatic  form,  this  piece  never 
appeared  on  the  stage,  though  written  originally 
with  that  view. 

2.  Israel's  Lament.    A  Hebrew  Dirge  chaunted  in  the 
Great  Synagogue,  St.  James's  Place,  Aldgate,  on  the  Day 
of  the  Funeral  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Char- 


*  Unfortunately  this  discovery  was  made  too  late  for 
the  editor  to  avail  himself  of  it  in  Mr.  Pickering's  four- 
volume  Coleridge. 


lotte.  By  Hyman  Hurwitz,  Master  of  the  Hebrew  Aca- 
demy, Highgate.  With  a  translation  by  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
Esq.  London  :  Printed  by  H.  Barnett,  2,  St.  James's 
Place,  Aldgate,  and  sold  by  T.  Boosey,  4,  Old  Broad 
Street,  1817.  8yo.  Thin  pamphlet.  Hebrew  and  Eng- 
lish text  vis-a-vit. 

Reprinted  for  the  first  time  in  the  one-volume 
edition  of  Coleridge's  '  Poetical  Works '  edited  by 
Derwent  and  Sara  Coleridge  (Edward  Moxon, 
1852).  There  is  another  Hebrew  dirge,  'The 
Tears  of  a  Grateful  People  '  (1820),  on  the  death  of 
George  lit,  by  Hyman  Hurwitz,  of  which  the 
English  version  (though  not  bearing  his  name  as  in 
the  former  case)  has,  with  some  show  of  likelihood, 
both  of  external  and  of  internal  evidence,  been 
attributed  to  the  hand  of  Coleridge  (see  a  letter  of 
Mr.  W.  B.  Scott  in  the  Athenceum).  There  exists 
in  the  British  Museum  Library  an  English  version 
of  this  later  dirge  by  another  hand,  not  that  of 
Coleridge.  The  earlier  pamphlet  of  1817,  bearing 
Coleridge's  name  on  the  title-page,  is  of  the  utmost 
rarity.  I  bought  a  copy  at  a  dingy  old  bookstall  in 
Gray's  Inn  Lane,  for  a  few  pence,  in  1876  ;  and 
the  late  Mr.  B.  M.  Pickering  gave  me  five  guineas 
for  it.  Hyman  Hnrwitz  was  the  author  of  several 
Hebrew  books,  grammars,  &c.).  He  resided  at 
Highgate  during  the  earlier  years  of  Coleridge's 
residence  with  the  Gilmans,  and  S.  T.  C.  studied 
Hebrew  under  his  auspices  and  guidance.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  remarkable  and  superior 
man  in  his  way,  worthy  probably  of  some  record 
and  remembrance  even  from  the  hand  of  so  dis- 
tinguished a  person  as  his  illustrious  friend  and 
neighbour,  and  his  name,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  men- 
tioned with  respect  and  praise  in  one  of  Coleridge's 
later  prose  works. 

3.  Sibylline  Leaves  :  a  Collection  of  Poems.    By  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  Esq.    London  :  Rest  Fenner,  23,  Paternoster 
Row.    1817.    8vo.  pp.  xii,  303. 

Contains  'The  Ancient  Mariner'  (acknowledged 
for  the  first  time),  a  copious  selection  from  the 
juvenile  poems  of  1796  and  1797,  and  some  later 
uncollected  poems,  reprinted,  with  omissions  and 
alterations,  from  the  Morning  Post. 

4.  Second  Lay  Sermon.    By  S.  T.  Coleridge.    London 
Curtis  &  Fenner.    8vo.  1817. 

5.  Biograpbia  Literaria:  or  Biographical  Sketches  of 
my  Literary  Life  and  Opinions.    By  8.    T.  Coleridge, 
Esq.     In  2  vols.   8vo.  pp.  296,  et  circa  250.    London, 
Curtis  &  Fenner,  1817. 

The  only  edition  published  in  the  author's  life- 
time. The  posthumous  edition,  in  two  volumes, 
annotated  in  part  by  the  author's  nephew  and  son- 
in-law,  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  finished  after  his 
death,  in  1843,  by  his  widow,  the  poet's  only 
daughter,  Sara  Coleridge,  and  published  by  William 
Pickering  in  1847,  is  more  in  request  than  the 
original  edition,  which  it  followed  after  the  long 
interval  of  thhty  years. 

1818. 

The  Friend.  A  New  Edition,  in  Three  Volumes.  Syo. 
1818.  (Remodelled  from  the  privately  printed  subscrip- 
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tion  edition  of  1809-1810,  with  additional  matter,  form- 
ing a  third  volume.) 

Mr.  Rest  Fenner,  the  publisher  of  the  last- 
named  works,  failing  in  business,  the  author  de- 
rived but  slight  pecuniary  benefit  from  their  pub- 
lication. 

Blank-verge  lines  addressed  to  Matilda  Betham,  "  from 
a  stranger,"  Keswick,  September  9, 1802,  unknown  to  the 
editor  of  Mr.  Pickering's  four-volume  edition  when  it 
was  issued  in  1877.  These  lines  appear  in  a  privately 
printed  autobiographical  sketch  of  Matilda  Betham,  of 
which  a  copy  is  preserved  in  a  volume  of  the  Forster 
pamphlets  at  South  Kensington.  The  poem  was  quoted 
in  extenso  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Dykes  Campbell  com- 
municating his  discovery  of  it  to  the  Athenaum,  March 
15, 1890,  and  appears  in  his  one-volume  edition  of  Cole- 
ridge's '  Poetical  Works,'  pp.  167, 168. 

On  Method. — Prose  article  contributed  to  the  '  Ency- 
clopaedia Metropolitana'  (1817-18),  and  afterwards  re- 
printed as  a  small  separate  volume. 

Julia.— A  juvenile  exercise  in  verse  (one  of  the  earliest 
known  poetical  productions  of  S.  T.  C.),  written  at 
Christ's  Hospital  in  1789.  Printed  in  Trollope's  'His- 
tory of  Christ's  Hospital,'  1834,  London,  4to.,  p.  191, 
and  reprinted  in  Coleridge's  '  Literary  Remains '  (1836), 
and  in  Pickering's  1877  edition  of  his  '  Poetical  Works.' 

KICHARD  HERNE  SHEPHERD. 
(To  le  confirmed.) 

It  is  an  error  to  state  that  any  Latin  poem  by 
S.  T.  Coleridge  ever  appeared  in  '  Carmina  Quadra- 
gesimalia.'  In  the  second  volume  of  that  book, 
published  at  Oxford  in  1748,  is  a  poem  on  the 
composition  of  a  kiss,  '  An  omne  Corpus  com- 
ponatur  ?  Aff1,"  which  is  frequently  printed  in  the 
notes  on  Coleridge's  poems.  These  were  exercises 
in  Latin  elegiac  verse  written  by  B.A.  students  of 
Christ  Church  on  determining  in  the  Lent  term 
subsequent  to  graduation. 

In  1792  S.  T.  Coleridge,  of  Jesus  College,  was 
Browne's  Medalist  for  the  Greek  ode  in  Sapphic 
metre,  in  itself  a  proof  of  high  attainments  in 
Greek  scholarship.  An  appended  note  in  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Calendar  calls  him  "the  cele- 
brated poet."  Perhaps  the  ode  may  be  preserved 
amongst  Cambridge  archives. 

Under  date  1795  (p.  361)  it  is  stated  that  the 
youngest  sister  of  Miss  Brunton,  the  actress,  was 
afterwards  Countess  of  Craven.  This  is  an  error, 
for  Louisa  Brunton  herself  was  married  to  the  Earl 
of  Craven,  becoming  one  of  the  many  ennobled 
actresses,  She  died  in  1860,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 


THE  LUMINOUS  CARBUNCLE.— In  Gibbon's  '  De- 
cline and  Fall,'  chap,  xi.,  and  under  the  date  A.  P. 
532,  reference  is  made  to  the  country  that  produces 
"the  luminous  carbuncle." 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  disposed  to  class  this 
property  of  luminosity  among  vulgar  errors.  He 
says  : — 

"Whether  a  carbuncle  (which  is  esteemed  the  best 
and  biggest  of  rubies)  doth  flame  in  the  dark,  or  shine 


like  a  coal  in  the  night,  though  generally  agreed  on  bj 
common  believers,  is  very  much  questioned  by  many.  By 
Milius,  who  accounts  it  a  vulgar  error ;  by  the  learned 
Boetius,  who  could  not  find  it  verified  in  that  famous 
one  of  Rodolphus,  which  was  as  big  as  an  egg,  and 
esteemed  the  best  in  Europe.  Wherefore,  although  we 
dispute  not  the  possibility  (and  the  like  is  said  to  have 
been  observed  in  some  diamonds),  yet,  whether  herein 
there  be  not  too  high  an  apprehension,  and  above  its 
natural  radiancy,  is  not  without  just  doubt ;  however  it 
be  granted,  a  very  splendid  gem,  and  whose  sparks 
[?  sparkle]  may  somewhat  resemble  the  glances  of  fire, 
and  metaphorically  deserve  that  name." 

An  ancient  Hindu  poem  compares  the  Infinite 
Being  to 

"the  clear  crystal,  which  receives  into  itself  all  the 
colours,  and  emits  them  again,  yet  its  transparency  or 

purity  is  not  thereby  injured  or  impaired He  is  like 

the  diamond,  which  absorbs  the  light  surrounding  it, 
and  glows  in  the  dark  from  the  emanation  thereof." 

The  ancients  attributed  many  valuable  pro- 
perties to  gems  and  precious  stones.  These 
properties  were  believed  in  until  comparatively 
recent  times,  and  still  are  credited  in  Eastern 
nations.  In  the  '  Arabian  Nights '  frequent  refer- 
ence is  made  to  them,  as  in  the  subterranean 
garden  where  Aladdin  gathered  jewels  as  the 
resplendent  fruit  of  living  trees.  In  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  we  read  that  "  so  fond 
were  the  Moorish  women  of  gay  colours  and  the 
lustre  of  chrysolites,  hyacinths,  emeralds,  and 
sapphires,  that  it  was  quaintly  said  that  the 
interior  of  any  public  building  in  which  they  were 
permitted  to  appear  looked  like  a  flower-meadow 
in  the  spring  besprinkled  with  rain."  In  modern 
fiction  Wilkie  Collins  represents  his  moonstone  as 
a  self-luminous  gem. 

But  to  return  to  the  carbuncle.  The  stone 
named  as  carbuncle  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high 
priest  (Exodus  xxviii.  17)  is  in  the  original  ex- 
pressed by  a  word  signifying  flashing^  and  a  similar 
reference  to  the  stone  in  Isaiah  liv.  12  is  in  a  word 
equivalent  to  glowing  of  fire.  Some  classical 
authors  refer  to  the  stone  as  lychnis  or  "  lamp- 
stone,"  and  avOpag,  or  "live  coal." 

According  to  mineralogists,  the  garnet  is  the 
carbuncle  of  the  ancients.  Pliny  describes  large 
vessels  of  a  dingy  colour  made  of  what  he  calls 
carbuncle,  but  which  were  probably  garnets.  In 
Pegu  and  Ceylon  the  so-called  carbuncle  occurs  in 
masses  from  which  cups  of  one  and  a  half  or  two 
inches  in  diameter  are  cut.  The  smaller  and  more 
transparent  specimens  are  cut  and  polished  for 
rings  and  brooches,  and  metallic  foil  at  the  base 
enhances  their  sparkling  reflections. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  no  evidence  that  gems 
and  precious  stones  are  ever  self-luminous.  Under 
the  influence  of  an  electric  current  in  a  vacuum 
tube  some  specimens  become  luminous.  Two 
smooth  quartz  pebbles,  rubbed  together  with 
strong  friction,  produce  electric  sparks  visible  in 
the  dark,  accompanied  by  an  odour  which  is  pro- 
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bably  due  to  ozone.  A  lump  of  white  sugar  or  a  stick 
of  sealing-wax,  snapped  asunder  in  the  dark,  pro- 
duces a  risible  spark.  Some  salts  in  crystallizing 
from  their  solutions  become  luminous,  such  as 
sulphate  of  potash,  while  some  mineral  compounds 
derived  from  lime,  such  as  sulphide  of  calcium, 
absorb  light,  and  give  it  out  in  the  dark,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  so-called  "  luminous  paint."  These  are 
variations  of  older  forms  known  as  solar  phosphori, 
BO  named  from  their  property  of  shining  in  the  dark 
after  having  been  exposed  to  the  sun ;  this  ex- 
posure is  known  as  insolation. 

Amorphous  bodies  in  passing  into  the  crystalline 
state  often  give  out  light,  as  in  the  case  of 
arsenious  acid ;  also  in  that  of  benzoic  acid  in 
passing  from  the  vaporous  into  the  crystalline  form. 
A  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  cream  of  tartar, 
and  a  little  common  salt,  that  has  been  fused  at  a 
high  temperature,  boiled  and  filtered,  gives  off 
flashes  of  light  for  several  hours  during  the  cooling, 
and  the  crystals  when  removed  from  the  solution 
still  shine,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  days  after- 
wards. Cases  of  this  sort  might  be  greatly  multi- 
plied, but  I  must  conclude  with  one  remark  on  the 
action  of  a  moderate  heat  on  some  mineral  bodies. 
If,  for  example,  fragments  of  fluor  spar  be  placed 
on  a  metallic  plate,  heated  far  below  redness,  they 
become  luminous  in  the  dark.  Electricity  and 
heat  are  the  two  forces  which  render  bodies  lumin- 
ous, while  molecular  arrangements  and  rearrange- 
ments, phosphorescence,  fluorescence,  &c.,  lend 
their  aid.  0.  TOMLINSON. 

Highate,  N. 

COLLECT  FOR  THE  FOURTH  SUNDAY  AFTER 
EASTER. — Surprise  has  been  expressed  that  the 
revisers  of  1661  should  have  altered  the  old  words 
of  the  invocation  with  which  this  collect  begins 
from  "who  dost  make  the  minds  of  all  faithful 
men  to  be  of  one  will "  to  new  words  of  marked 
difference.  I  would  suggest  that  they  were 
courtiers  as  well  as  revisers. 

In  the  previous  year  many  reverential  addresses 
had  been  made  to  His  Sacred  Majesty  Charles  II. 
on  his  happy  return.    In  one  of  them — which, 
being  the  composition  of  a  divine  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  may  be  considered  a  fair  sample 
of  such  addresses — the  pious  declaration, 
We  finde  that  title  never  was  more  true 
'  Kings  are  God's  image  '  then  it  is  in  you, 
is  followed  thus : — 

And  as  when  Man  ate  the  forbidden  fruit, 
God  sent  an  Angel  for  to  keep  him  out 
Of  Eden ;  so  your  Majesty  has  done, 
Setting  a  flaming  proclamation 
To  keep  back  vice  from  making  its  resort 
Unto  the  Paradise  of  your  blessed  Court. 

Vice  laughs  at  proclamations.  The  proclama- 
tion flamed.  But  what  was  going  on  behind  the 
proclamation  ?  And  what  of  him  who  had  set 
it  ?  If  the  spirit,  indeed,  was  willing  in  any  sense 


in  which  it  was  desirable  that  all  faithful  men 
should  be  of  one  will,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  flesh  was  weak,  and  in  such  circumstance 
it  does  not  seem  surprising  that  courteous  revisers 
should  have  transferred  the  responsibility  to  that 
higher  Power  who,  as  they  expressed  it,  "alone 
canst  order  the  unruly  wills  and  affections  of  sin- 
ful men."  Soothing  as  the  words  of  the  beautiful 
prayers  have  been,  as  Macaulay  has  said,  to  suc- 
cessive generations  of  Christians,  it  may  be  doubted 
if  any  of  them  have  had  a  more  soothing  effect, 
wherever  their  use  has  obtained,  than  those  in- 
serted by  the  revisers  of  1661  in  the  collect  for  the 
fourth  Sunday  after  Easter.  KILLIGREW. 

A  FLAG  TO  SUMMON  TO  CHURCH.— The  follow- 
ing clipping,  which  I  cut  from  the  Hartford  Courant 
about  a  year  ago,  is  of  sufficient  interest,  I  think, 
to  find  place  in  the  pages  of  'N.  &  Q.': — 

"  In  the  rooms  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society 
is  exhibited  a  piece  of  a  bell  showing  the  date  of  casting, 
1729.  This  fragment,  which  is  in  two  part?,  is  a  portion 
of  the  bell  which  formerly  hung  for  more  than  a  century 
in  the  old  Centre  Church.  The  old  bell  haying  broken 
in  1725,  the  society,  on  Dec.  19,  1726,  voted  '  that  Mr. 
John  Edwards,  at  the  charge  of  the  Society,  purchase 
Some  Suitable  Red  bunting  for  a  fiagg  to  be  Set  on  the 
State  Hou-e  to  direct  for  meeting  upon  the  publick 
Worship  of  God.'  The  old  bell  was  sent  to  England  at 
the  expense  of  both  the  first  and  second  societies,  where 
it  was  recast  in  1729,  ar.d  continued  in  use  here  from 
that  time  until  1841,  when  it  broke,  and  a  new  bell  was 
ordered." 

A.  M.  HANDY. 

CHARLES  MAETEL. — The  following  paragraph 
appeared  in  the  Daily  News,  April  23  : — 

"  Another  historical  tradition  is  being  questioned. 
Everybody  who  knows  anything  at  all  of  French  history 
is  aware  that  the  son  and  successor  of  Pepin  d'Heristal 
is  always  represented  as  having  been  nicknamed  Charles 
Martel  because  he  was  a  '  martel '  to  the  Saracens,  just 
as  our  own  Edward  I.  was  called  the  Malleus  Scotorum 
on  account  of  his  victories  over  the  Scotch.  The  Inter- 
mediaire,  or  French  Notes  and  Queries,  has  now  brought 
to  light  an  ancient  document  in  which  it  is  alleged  that 
Pepin  had  but  one  son, '  Charles  Marcel.'  Marcel,  which 
is  a  common  Christian  name  in  France,  was  corrupted 
into  Martel,  it  is  suggested,  by  some  scribe,  and  the  error 
has  been  repeated  for  many  hundreds  of  years." 

Dr.  Brewer,  in  the  new  edition  of  his  '  Diction- 
ary of  Phrase  and  Fable,'  says  that  Charles 
"  knocked  down  the  foe,  and  crushed  them  beneath 
his  axe,  as  a  martel  or  hammer  crushes  what  it 
strikes."  F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

WILLIAM  DUNBAR. — Limited  knowledge  is  fre- 
quently productive  of  dogmatic  assertion.  A  little 
learning  is,  no  doubt,  dangerous  enough,  but  there 
is  no  measuring  of  the  outcome  that  rests  on  the 
possession  of  no  erudition  at  all.  What  shall  be 
said  of  such  a  deliverance  as  that  of  a  critic  of 
Dunbar  in  the  Literary  World  of  April  26  1  This 
appalling  authority,  after  pointing  out  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  of 
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when  he  commended  Dunbar's  poems,  proceeds  to 
settle  the  matter  finally  in  these  terms  : — 

"He  [Dunbar,  to  wit]  harped  upon  a  limited  number 
of  ideas  and  seldom  had  anything  of  striking  originality 
to  eay  about  these.  A  melancholy  crooning,  not  utterly 
despondent,  but  strongly  contrasted  with  the  splendid 
courage,  intense  vitality,  and  burning  passion  of  Burns, 
is  his  ruling  note,  his  central  cadence." — P.  386. 

Now  as  a  contribution  to  "smart"  literature 
this  is  admirable ;  there  is  a  crisp  modernity  in 
the  point  of  view  that  must  straightway  invite  the 
attention  of  the  writer's  following,  and  there  is  a 
decisive  finality  in  his  deliverance  which  should 
leave  no  room  for  cross  -  questioning.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  criticism  the  performance  is  naught. 
The  reviewer,  apparently,  has  never  read  Dun- 
bar's  poems,  or  if  he  has,  he  has  entirely  missed 
the  purport  of  the  best  of  them.  The  inevitable 
question  remains,  Why  should  ignorance  be  sent 
broadcast  into  the  country  as  authoritative  wisdom? 
It  is  fortunate  for  some  literary  critics  that  it  is  not 
fashionable  at  present  to  read  standard  authors. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 

CHILD  MARRIAGES. — Randolph  Lynne  sells,  in 
1541-2,  the  wardship  and  marriage  of  Margaret 
Lynne,  his  daughter,  aged  eight ;  she  is  to  be 
delivered  to  Harry  Digby  before  she  attains  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  is  also  to  be  married  before 
that  age,  if  consenting  and  the  law  permit.  She 
was  so  married,  but  she  alleged  compulsion,  so  was 
divorced  ;  but  she  married  three  times  afterwards, 
so  had  in  all  four  husbands.  This  is  reported  of 
Tickencote,  Rutlandshire,  involving  the  succession 
to  a  considerable  estate.  A.  HALL. 


©items. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

ELY. — As  I  have  been  for  years  engaged  in 
compiling  a  '  Liber  Eliensis '  and  continuing 
Eentham  up  to  date,  any  notes  of  particulars  con- 
cerning this  city  will  be  most  acceptable,  and  may 
be  sent  to  me  direct.  K.  H.  SMITH. 

Ely. 

JOHN  SINTRAM,  CIRCA  1400-50.— Can  any  of 
your  readers  give  me  information  regarding  John 
Sintram,  or  Sinttram,  who,  according  to  a  book 
written  by  him  in  my  possession,  was  in  1412  a 
student  at  Oxford  ?  In  1416  he  was  "  Lector"  at 
Halle.  In  1420  a  second  volume  which  I  possess, 
'  Sermons  de  Sanctis,'  was  indexed  by  him  "  in 
Columbaria."  In  1424  he  read  a  dispensation 
over  a  Canon  "  Von  Wechner,"  appointed  to  the 
highest  church  in  Wurtzburg.  I  understand  that 
there  is  a  volume  of  sermons  in  the  British 


Museum  written  by  John  Sintram,  in  which  it  is 
recorded  that  in  1444  he  gave  sixty  volumes  to 
the  library  at  Wurtzburg  ;  and  in  this  MS.  he 
appears  to  be  called  "  John  the  modern  Apostle." 
Who  was  this  John  Sintram  ;  and  what  do  the 
words  "  in  Columbaria  "  refer  to  ? 

J.  M.  HUNT. 
Bellevue,  The  Holmwood,  Dorking. 

MILTON'S  '  PARADISE  LOST.' — Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  information  as  to  the  existence  of 
the  so-called  fifth  and  sixth  title-pages  of  the  first 
edition  of  '  Paradise  Lost,'  as  described  in  Eohn's 
edition  of  Lowndes,  1869  ?  While  this  description 
has  been  copied  by  several  bibliographers,  I  have 
yet  to  find  any  one  who  has  actually  seen  the 
variations  described,  and  am  deeply  interested 
in  determining  their  existence.  I  should  also  be 
obliged  if  any  reader  could  point  out  to  me  where 
a  complete  list  of  all  works  written  or  edited  by 
Milton  could  be  found ;  and  should  be  glad  to 
open  a  correspondence  with  any  collector  inter- 
ested in  this  subject,  such  lists  as  I  have  had 
access  to  having  proved  to  be  quite  incomplete. 
M.  C.  LEFFERTS. 

34,  East  65th  Street,  New  York. 

MS.  HISTORY  OF  MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS.— 
I  read  not  long  since  in  some  bibliographical  work 
(possibly  Fry's)  that  at  the  sale  of  Pepys's  library, 
in  1708,  I  think,  a  curious  history  of  this  queen's 
life  in  MS.  was  sold.  Is  it  known  who  was  the 
purchaser,  or  what  has  become  of  it?  Does  a 
catalogue  of  the  sale  of  this  library  exist?  Has 
the  MS.  in  question  ever  been  published  ? 

MELVILLE. 

THE  KOYAL  ANNE. — Was  there  ever  a  ship  of 
this  name  in  the  Royal  Navy  ;  and,  if  so,  when 
was  she  built  ?  I  have  met  with  the  "  Royal  Ann" 
in  parish  books  as  (apparently)  a  public -house 
sign.  A.  E.  K. 

TOWER  LIONS.  (See  8th  S.  vii.  145,  237.)— 
What  are  the  earliest  records  of  lions  sent  to  Eng- 
land ?  Do  any  date  prior  to  those  said  to  have 
been  kept  by  Henry  I.  at  Woodstock  ?  (Cf.  Will  of 
Malmesbury,  638.)  In  the  fourteenth  century 
they  seem  to  have  been  not  uncommon  presents 
made  by  one  European  monarch  to  another.  In 
case  the  subject  may  interest  others,  permit  me  to 
record  some  notices  of  their  importation  and 
captivity  in  Southern  Europe.  I  am  the  more 
reminded  of  it  here  in  Salerno,  where  the  Snabian 
flourished  his  "  king  of  beasts  "  before  the  Guelfic 
Angevin  fought  under  the  same  badge  for  Florence. 
Feeble  and  formal  as  they  usually  are,  the  figures 
of  lions  that  support  the  columns  of  so  many 
famous  Pisan  and  Apulian  pulpits  not  unfre- 
quently  exhibit  sufficient  traces  of  having  been 
studied  from  (memory,  at  least,  of)  living  animals. 
Niccolo  Pisano  and  his  associates  may  well  have 
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seen  captive  lions  while  working  for  Frederick  II., 
?rbo  is  known  to  have  brought  them  with  him 
from  the  East.*  The  crusading  Angevins,  who 
imitated  their  great  predecessors  in  so  much 
(especially  with  regard  to  the  patronage  of  learn- 
ing), kept  lions  at  Naples,t  and  early  in  the  four- 
teenth century  seem  to  have  despatched  several  to 
France.  In  1334  King  Robert  sends  a  lion  to 
Pope  John  XXII.  at  Avignon.  Two  years  later 
he  likewise  sends  a  lioness  and  a  "  Babuino."  to 
his  cousin  of  France.  Within  a  short  time  of  this 
we  hear  of  his  kinsman,  Walter  de  Brienne,  Duke 
of  Athens,  proposing  to  terrorize  rioters  at  Florence 
by  letting  loose  the  town  lions  among  them.  For 
as  an  emblem  of  her  "independence"  Florence 
kept  a  lion,  "caged."  It  is  probable  her  lions 
likewise  came  from  Naples.  I  am  not  aware  of 
earlier  captive  lions  in  her  history  than  those  of 
1291  and  1295  (Of.  Provvisioni,  v.  99,  viii.  140). 
Matteo  Yillani  relates  that  he  happened  to  be 
present  at  the  birth  of  lion  cub?.  J  which  must  have 
been  an  occasion  for  considerable  rejoicings  ;  for 
the  death  of  a  lion  was  considered  inauspicious  to 
the  Republic  (Of.  M.  Villani,  iii.  90,  v.  68  ;  also 
Giov.  Villani,  x.  185,  xi.  66).  The  "TJomo 
brutto  "  who  looked  after  them  was  compelled  to 
wear  beard  and  mustachios. 

The  term  "leopard"  at  that  period  often 
designated  the  cheetah.  The  "  leopards  "  used 
by  Frederick  II. ,  and  mentioned  in  his  '  Treatise 
on  Hunting,'§  and  those  used  by  Filippo  Maria 
Visconti  were  doubtless  of  this  species.  Possibly 
so,  also,  was  the  one  purchased  at  Florence,  in 
November,  1291,  from  one  Bindo  da  Lucca,  and 
doubtless  transferred  to  the  "  Magister  Leopard- 
orum."  ST.  CLAIR  BADDELET. 

Salerno. 
[See  1*  S.  i.  42;  4th  g.  a.  73;  jib  g.  ix.  29,  113.] 

BARONS  O'NEILL. — Can  any  reader  give  me 
information  about  the  Barons  O'Neill?  I  see 
that  the  title,  according  to  Whitaker,  appears  to 
have  been  created  in  1868  ;  but  I  want  to  know 
about  the  same  title  existing  before  that  date. 
Was  there  a  re-creation  in  1868 ;  or  did  it  pass  to  a 
younger  branch  1  There  was  a  Lord  O'Neill  in 
Jacobite  times  (1745),  and  some  one  of  that  title 
is  mentioned  in  a  life  of  R.  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
more  than  once.  Who  was  he?  I  am  very 
anxious  for  any  information  as  to  the  family, 
particularly  as  regards  (1)  any  other  titles  borne 
by  them,  when  bestowed,  and  if  extinct  or  not ; 
(2)  if  there  is  any  other  branch  of  the  family,  and, 


*  The  emperor's  father,  Henry  VI.,  kept  a  collection 
of  wild  animals  at  Palermo,  Otto,  de  San  Blasio.  anno 
1194. 

f  Salary  paid  to  Perrotto  de  Anaut,  Keeper  of  the 
Lions,  Regest.  Angionii,  211  f.,  119  t.,  1316. 

t  July  25, 1331. 

§  "  Leopardorum,  canura,  Lincaa,  Purectos,  et  alia 
Tilura." — '  De  Arte  Venandi  cum  Avibus.' 


i  so,  whether  the  1868  title  belongs  to  them  ; 
'$)  their  genealogy,  any  and  all  details  as  to  this  ; 
)r  as  to  where  such  details  can  best  be  found, 
Especially  as  to  the  families  into  which  the  O'Neill 
daughters  married  between  1700  and  1800.  I 
beard  some  time  ago,  on  good  authority,  that  the 
present  holder  of  the  title  was  not  the  direct  heir, 
but  that  some  break  or  confusion,  at  the  time  of 
the  '45,  had  occurred,  and  the  rightful  descendant 
was  not  known.  I  want  to  know  the  rights  of 
the  matter,  so  as  to  trace  out  one  or  two  apparent 
clues  which  I  possess.  E.  H.  T. 

MONOYER. — Where  was  Jean  Baptiste  Monoyer 
buried  1  He  died  1699,  and  was  buried  in  London  ; 
but  where  ?  LOSTWITHIEL. 

R.  DAVY,  ARTISTS'  OOLOURMAN. — For  what 
length  of  time  and  up  to  what  date  did  Mr.  R. 
Davy  remain  in  business  as  artists'  colourman  at 
83,  Newman  Street,  London  ?  A.  W. 

LATIN  MOTTO.  —In  the  will  of  John  Haynes,  of 
Marylebone,  dated  Jan.  1,  1605,  the  testator 
bequeaths  "  to  his  cousin  Sara  Bigge  a  hoope  ring 
of  gold,  with  these  words  engraven  within  it: 
'  Pari  fugo  dulcis  tractus.' "  Can  any  one  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  motto  ?  Ought  fugo  to  be 
jugo?  0.  R.  HAINES. 

THE  VICTORIA  CROSS. — How  many  women 
have  received  this  coveted  honour ;  and  who  are 
they  besides  Mrs.  Grimwood  ?  J.  B.  S. 

[We  doubt  whether  Mrs.  Grimwood  or  any  woman 
lias  received  this  special  decoration.  ] 

THOMAS  HARLEY,  LORD  MAYOR.— Near  Kings- 
gate,  on  the  North  Foreland,  is  a  tower  with  the 
following  inscription  : — 

"This  tower  was  built  to  the  honour  of  Thomas 
Harley,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1768 :- 

Justum  ac  tenacem  proppsiti  virum 

Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium 

Mente  quatit  solida." 

The  tower  was,  no  doubt,  erected  by  Lord  Holland. 
What  courageous  action  on  the  part  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  resisting  the  popular  will  earned  him  this 
testimonial?  Lord  Holland's  sympathies  might 
be  expected  to  be  rather  with  than  against  Wilkes. 

G.  D.  STONE. 

POLL  BOOKS. — I  have  lately  come  across  a 
printed  poll  book  for  the  county  of  Wilts  of  1705. 
The  examples  still  existing  of  that  century  are 
fairly  numerous ;  but  I  believe  there  are  none  of 
contemporary  print  earlier  than  this  one  ;  though 
it  has  been  stated  that  those  for  Colchester  (1680), 
Kidderminster  (1691),  and  Northamptonshire 
(1669)  are  still  to  be  seen  in  MS.  The  questions 
I  would  ask  are  as  to  poll  books  in  the  abstract, 
and  not  as  to  individual  copies  unless  they  help  to 
answer  such  questions.  (1)  When,  or  about  when, 
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were  poll  books  first  compiled  ?  (2)  Is  it  probable 
that  any  earlier  ones  exist  in  county  archives  ? 
(3)  What  reasons  can  have  caused  particular  poll 
books  to  be  printed  ?  (4)  Am  I  right  in  supposing 
that  in  the  case  of  a  petition  against  the  election 
(there  was  none  in  this  case)  the  printing  would  be 
compulsory?  (5)  Has  anything  historical  been 
written  on  the  subject,  or  any  account  been  taken 
of  them  in  books  beyond  the  bare  mention  of 
existing  examples  1  CECIL  SIMPSON. 

Ardennes,  Nightingale  Lane,  S.W. 

"  MUGGLESWICK." — The  derivation  of  this  word 
desired.  It  is  the  name  of  a  village  on  the  Der 
went,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  In  'Bolden 
Buke '  it  appears  as  "  Muglyngwyc,"  and  in  '  Bp. 
Hatfield's  Survey '  as  "  Mugliswyk."  Hutchinson, 
in  his  '  History  of  Durham,'  suggests  a  derivation 
"from  the  Scotch  word  mickle,"  which  "might 
imply  a  large  village  in  former  times,  though 
now  an  insignificant  little  place."  There  is  a 
port  or  creek  in  Pembrokeshire  bearing  the  same 
name.  KICHD.  WELFORD. 

POSTURE  DURING  SLEEP. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  help  me  to  the  old  saying  which  assigns 
different  postures  during  sleep  to  different  classes  ? 
It  begins,  I  believe,  "Children  sleep  on  their  backs," 
and  terminates  with  the  statement  that  "  devils 
alone  sleep  on  their  bellies."  D'A.  P. 

TOBY  :  TOLER  :  BERRY. — 1.  Thomas  Toby,  born 
in  Exeter,  1700,  married  Fanny  Banks,  born  in 
Exeter,  1702.  He  died  at  Kockbeare,  1797,  and 
she  in  1791.  Their  youngest  child,  Capt.  Simeon 
Toby,  of  Philadelphia,  U.S.,  was  born  at  Kock- 
beare,  Oct.  28,  1774.  Information  solicited  as  to 
the  origin,  location,  and  coat  of  arms  of  the  Toby 
family. 

2.  Where,  in  Norfolk,  were  the  Toler  family 
seated,  from  whom  the  Earls  of  Norbury  sprang  ? 

3.  Daniel    Berry,   of    Old    Slip,    N.Y.    City, 
married,  about  1780,  Elizabeth  Jenner,  a  relative 
of  the  celebrated  physician  Sir  Edward  Jenner. 
Whose  daughter  was  she ;  and  where  can  I  find  her 
pedigree?  E.  N.  S. 

HAIRBREADTH  ESCAPES  OF  LITERARY  TREA- 
SURES. (See  8th  S.  vii.  363.)— Reference  has 
sometimes  been  made  to  the  narrow  escape  of  the 
MS.  of  Tennyson's  '  In  Memoriain '  from  de- 
struction by  fire  in  a  London  lodging-house. 
Perhaps  some  reader  of  'N.  &  Q.'  can  supply 
particulars  of  the  story.  F.  JARRATT. 

"  THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON." — Elia,  in  his  essay 
on  'Distant  Correspondents,'  alludes  to  the  man 
in  the  moon  as  "  that  interesting  theosophist," 
and  a  little  later  in  the  same  passage  as  ''that 
primitive  idea,  Plato's  man."  Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  what  is  the  force  of  these  allusions 
as  applied  to  the  man  in  the  moon?  E.  W.  M. 


USFLEET  :  FCRNIVAL. — Who  was  Sir  Gerard 
Usfleet,  who  married  the  "  daughter  and  coheir  to 
the  second  brother  to  the  Lord  Furnival,"  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  ?  Which 
Lord  Furnival  is  referred  to  ?  T. 

Hobart,  Tasmania. 

'  HERMSPRONG.' — I  should  be  glad  of  any  infor- 
mation regarding  the  author  of  a  novel  published 
in  1796  under  this  title,  the  reading  of  which  has 
much  interested  me.  The  title  -  page  reads : 
"  Hermsprong ;  |  or,  |  Man  as  He  Is  Not.  |  A 
Novel.  |  In  Two  Volumes.  |  By  the  Author  of 
'  Man  as  He  Is.'  "  The  interest  is  well  sustained, 
the  characters  are  well  delineated,  and  some  of 
the  dialogues  are  lively  enough  for  a  present-day 
comedy.  There  is  a  reference  to  a  late  great 
moralist,  and  the  author  appears  to  have  had  a 
slight  leaning  to  Dr.  Johnson's  style.  "Love," 
we  are  told,  "  has  its  fits  of  progression  and  retra- 
ced en  ce."  We  read  of  a  "mercatorial  tour," 
"  state  of  consuetudinage,"  "  the  house  of  par- 
turition," "  expectatious  silence ";  and  we  hay* 
even  a  verse — 

Whilst  from  her  bosom  came  the  bursting  sigh. 
The  following  also  struck  me  as  remarkable  :  feel 
used  as  a  noun  vice  feeling,  "I  will  drive  the 
country  of  him,"  and  "he  hung  his  horse  to  a 
gate."  THOMAS  AULD. 

Belfast. 

[It  is  by  Robert  Bage.] 

ARMOUR. — Where  can  I  find  a  good  account  of 
the  armour  worn  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  say  from  1620  to  1630  ?  K  C. 


PLAYFORD. 

(2nd  S.  viii.  415  ;  4th  S.  passim ;  7th  S.  Hi. 
125,  378.) 

Since  1859,  when  a  query  was  made  as  to 
the  family  of  Playford,  publishers,  John  Play- 
ford  and  his  works  have  been  the  subject  of 
several  valuable  notes,  few  of  which,  however, 
refer  to  his  family  history,  or  correct  the  mistakes 
in  Hawkins  ('  History,'  p.  736).  I  am  anxious  to 
trace  with  certainty  the  connexion  of  these  Play- 
fords  with  Norfolk.  So  far  I  can  only  suppose  that 
the  brothers  Matthew  and  John  came  from  Nor- 
wich. The  point  may  be  settled  by  some  one  who 
has  access  to  the  local  records  ;  or  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Foster,  whose  '  Grad.  Cant.' and  'Index  Eccles.,' 
as  yet  unpublished,  will  probably  contain  the 
name  of  the  father  of  Matthew  Playford,  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

For  clearness'  sake  I  have  drawn  up  my  account 
of  the  London  Playfords  in  the  form  of  a  pedigree, 
with  some  supplementary  remarks. 
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John  Playford  the  elder,  the  date  of  whose  birth 
has  already  been  corrected  in  Grove's  '  Dictionary ' 
from  1613  to  1623,  must  have  married  in  or 
before  1653.  Was  his  wife  Hannah  Allen,  who  in 
1650  advertised  books  for  sale  at  the  Crown  in 
Pope's  Head  Alley?  ('Severall  Proceedings  in 
Parliament,'  August,  1650.)  She  seems  to  have 
been  succeeded  in  her  business  at  that  address  by 
one  Livewell  Chapman  in  1653.  Play  ford  lived 
with  his  wife  from  1653  till  1659  near  the  Temple 
Church,  as  the  registers  show.  (I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  the  Master  of  the  Temple  for  a  sight  of  these 
books.)  After  1659  a  gap  occurs  in  the  entries, 
and  the  Play  fords  are  not  traced  until  1665,  when 
they  appeared  at  Islington.  The  registers  of  St. 
Mary's  (in  searching  which  I  had  the  good  help  of 
Mr.  Bilby,  the  parish  clerk)  give  the  christening  on 
Oct.  5,  1665,  of  "John,  the  son  of  Mr.  John  and 
Hannah  Play  ford."  This  entry  has  been  quoted 
(without,  by  the  way,  the  wife's  name)  as  referring 
to  the  christening  of  John  Play  ford,  the  printer, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  in  partnership  with 
Ann  Godbid  in  1679,  therefore  at  the  age  of 
fourteen. 

But  after  the  worst  days  of  the  plague  the 
register  has  the  note,  "  August,  1667,  ye  sonne  of 
Mr.  Playford  buried."  This  is  perhaps  not  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  death  of  John ;  but  clear 
proof  exists  that  the  printer  was  the  son  of  Mat- 
thew Playford. 

John  Playford  had  a  lease  of  Mr.  Hall's  (gold- 
smith) country  house  in  Upper  Street,  opposite 
Islington  Church.  It  was  called  Mr.  Playford's, 
sometimes  Mrs.  Playford's,  boarding  school.  There 
were  twenty  rooms,  "one  whereof  was  forty- 
five  foot  long a  convenient  courtyard and 

behind,  a  fair  garden  opening  into  the  best  fields 
for  air  about  the  town  ;  also  two  summer-houses.1' 
In  1681  it  was  offered  at  a  rent  of  under  202.  per 
annum.  It  has  surprised  me  to  find  no  advertise- 
ment of  this  school  before  1679,  the  very  year  of 
Mrs.  Playford's  death.  In  1680  and  1681  the  house 
was  advertised  for  sale  or  to  let  (7tb  S.  iii.  125). 

From  November,  1680,  John  Playford  lived  in 
Arundel  Street,  "near  the  Thames  side,"  i.e. 
Strand,  "at  the  lower  end  over  against  the 
George."  He  died  about  1686  or  1687,  and,  as 
Hawkins  correctly  remarks,  his  memory  was  cele- 
brated in  two  or  three  short  poem?,  and  an  elegy 
by  Nahum  Tate,  published  that  year  with  Purcell's 
music.  Why  then  do  later  biographers  claim  for 
the  younger  John  Playford,  who,  according  to  their 
own  calculations,  died  aged  twenty,  the  praises 
accorded  by  "sons  of  art"  to  "their  reverend 
sire  and  his  learned  monuments"?  The  old  pub- 
lisher must  have  died  rather  unexpectedly,  as  Tate 
thought  it  necessary  to  write  that  there  was  no- 
such  thing  as  sudden  death  to  those  that  were 

Prepared  like  him,  by  harmony  and  love, 

To  join  at  first  approach  the  sacred  quire  above. 
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He  was  buried    in  the  Temple   Church.      (See 
Henry's  will,  but  no  entry  appears  in  the  registers). 
The  will  was  written  on  Nov.  5, 1686  : — 

"  John  Playford,  citizen  and  stationer,  parieh  of  St. 

Clement  Danes to  be  buried  either  at  the  step  of  the 

West  door,  entering  the  round  of  the  Temple  Church,  or 
else  in  St.  Faith's  Church  under  St.  Paul's  in  a  fair  and 
deep  grave.  And  my  minde  and  will  is  that  my  funeral 
may  be  towards  night,  eilent  and  private,  without  the 

vanitie  of  escutcheons and  not  above  20  persons  to 

accompany  my  corse  to  the  grave and  those  I  have 

sett  downe  in  a  paper  to  have  rings,  and  others  white 

kidd  gloves and  that  there  be  no  nine  drank  at  my 

funerall.  Next  as  to  that  email  estate  which by  losses, 

crosses,  and  sicknesse  is  much  impaired  since  the  death  of 
my  late  deare  wife,  and  will  come  short  of  the  expecta- 
tion of  many  of  my  friends  and  acquaintances I  doe 

appoint my  only   sonne  Henry  my  heire  and  sole 

executor Towards  the  building  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 

101.  (The  same)  to  my  kinswoman  Mary  Bligh,  daughter 
of  John  Bligh  ;  to  my  godson  John,  son  of  said  J.  Bligh. 
51.  to  my  godson  John  Silvester,  eon  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Silvester,  cheese-butler  of  the  Middle  Temple,  (rings) 
to  Blisths,  to  sister-in-law  Mrs.  Elinor  Nicholl,  niece, 

Mrs.  Elinor  Playford my  maid  Susan  Banning,  Mr. 

James  Clifford,  Mr.  Benjamin  Paine,  Mr.  Thomas  Lina- 
ker,  Dr.  John  Blow,  Mr.  Henry  Purcell,  Mr.  John  Penn, 
Mr.  John  Carr,  Mr.  Ric.  Tomlinson,  Mr.  John  Stacy, 
curate  at  the  Temple,  also  Mr.  James  Bucke,  sub- 
treasurer  Middle  Temple,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sherlocke,  Master 
of  the  Temple,  and  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Holder,  sub- 
dean  of  His  Maj.  chapel." 

There  was  no  signature,  and  in  1694  John  Bligb, 
citizen  and  stationer,  and  Susan  Hammerton,  both 
formerly  in  Playford's  service,  deposed  to  the 
handwriting,  and  the  will  was  proved  by  Henry 
Playford  on  Aug.  14  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Canterbury. 

Of  John  Playford  the  younger  there  is  little 
further  to  be  said.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  pedigree 
that  he  was  the  nephew  and  not  the  son  of  his 
namesake.  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
F.  C.  Jackson  for  permission  to  search  the  registers 
of  Stanmore  Magna.  They  are  a  little  confusing 
owing  to  the  presence  of  some  old  marginal  notes 
correcting  the  original  dates.  John  Playford's 
birth  and  baptism  are  recorded  under  the  year 
1656,  but  a  note  says,  "At  the  top  of  the  page 
instead  of  anno  1656  read  1650."  He  was  buried 
in  the  nave  of  Stanmore  Church,  1685  (Lysons'a 
'  Environs,'  iii.  398).  His  printing  house  in  Little 
Britain,  "  the  ancient  and  only  Printing-house  in 
England,"  was  announced  for  sale  in  the  London 
Gazette,  May  6,  1686. 

This  John  Playford,  aged  thirty  or  thirty-five, 
was  "very  sicke"  when  he  signed  his  will  on 
April  20,  1685.  It  was  proved  on  April  29.  "I 

will  that  all  my  coppyhold  estate shall  after 

my  loving  mother  Eleanor  NicholPs  decease  (go) 

to  my  loving  sister  Eleanor  Playford.  Residue 

to  my  loving  mother and  my  loving  sisters 

Anne Killigrew and  Eleanor  Playford  to  be  divided." 
Anne's  portion  was  not  to  be  paid  to  her  during 
the  life  of  her  husband  Wm.  Killigrew,  but  only 


the  interest ;  if  Anne  should  die  before  her 
husband,  the  portion  was  to  go  to  her  child  or 
children  ;  failing  them,  to  Eleanor  Playford.  "  My 
mother  Eleanor  Nicholl's  portion  shall  be  at  her 
own  disposal  at  the  time  of  her  death";  her  husband 
Randolph  Nicholl  "  shall  not  intermeddle."  Sister, 
Eleanor  Playford,  executrix. 

Henry  Playford  the  elder,  included  in  the- 
pedigree,  left  by  his  will  to  John  Playford,  of 
Islington,  a  "jacinth  Jewell"  (?  stone  ring) ;  and  to 
Henry,  his  godson,  when  twenty-one,  10Z.  (1670). 

Henry  Playford  the  younger's  will,  signed 
July  22,  1690,  is  chiefly  useful  as  settling  the 
place  of  burial  of  John  Playford  the  elder,  which, 
had  hitherto  escaped  research.  Henry  desired,  if 
leave  could  be  gotten,  "to  be  buryed  with  all  decent 
privacy  in  or  near  the  grave  of  his  deare  father 
deceased  in  the  Temple  Church."  A  legacy  to  his 
"  cozen  Mrs.  Elinor,  the  wife  of  William  Walker 

to  Mr.  Henry  Purcell  10s.  to  buy  him  a  ring. 

The  residue to  his  Wife  and  executrix."  The 

will  was  not  proved  until  December,  1721,  Arch- 
deaconry of  Middlesex. 

The  shrinking  from  funeral  pomp  shown  by 
John  and  Henry  seems  to  be  an  echo  of  the  last 
wishes  of  a  certain  Norwich  John  Playford,  about 
whom  I  have  some  curious  notes. 

So  far  (to  answer  one  of  numerous  queries)  the 
establishment  of  the  interconnexion  of  the  London 
Playfords  does  not  result  in  the  discovery  of  male 
descendants  of  the  original  Matthew  and  John  in 
the  third  generation.  The  line  was  probably  con- 
tinued by  the  St.  Botolph  cousins,  but  I  have  not 
investigated  their  history.  L.  M.  M. 


DRYDEN  AND  GREEK  (8th  S.  vii.  386).— The 
"  error "  which  your  correspondent  MR.  W.  T. 
LYNN  attributes  to  Dryden  is  no  error  of  his  air 
all ;  he  pronounced  as  all  Westminster  boys,  at 
least  till  the  days  of  Cowper  (inclusive),  were 
taught  to  pronounce,  by  accent.  And  he  wrote 
not  ev'pe/ca  but  evprjKa.  And  so  Mr.  Christie 
prints  it.  But  he  pronounced  evpeKa,  and  hence, 
I  imagine,  many  of  his  editors  or  printers,  who 
knew  less  Greek  than  he  did,  have  chosen  to 
represent  him  as  having  written  so ;  only  because 
the  line,  if  read  as  they  read  it,  according  to 
quantity,  will  not  scan  with  rj. 

An  interesting  letter  from  Cowper  should  be  a 
locus  classicus  on  the  past  pronunciation  of  Greek. 
He  writes  to  the  Rev.  William  Unwin,  Feb.  7, 
1785  (postscript) : — 

"  They  that  read  Greek  with  the  accents  would  pro- 
nounce the  £  in  <pi\tu)  as  an  q.  But  I  do  not  hold  with, 
that  practice,  though  educated  in  it.  I  should  therefore 
utter  it  just  as  I  do  the  Latin  word  filio,  taking  the 
quantity  for  my  guide." 

A  remark,  by  the  way,  which  shows  that,  like 
other  old-fashioned  scholars,  he  did  not,  in  Latin, 
take  quantity  for  his  absolute  guide,  but  sometimes 
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made  an  accent  do  duty  for  a  long  syllable.  I 
heard  the  late  Bishop  Sumner,  of  Winchester,  say 
of  Eton,  in  her  relationship  to  Winchester  :  "0 
matre  pulchra  fl'lia  pulchrior  "  (the  short  sound  of 
the  i,  but  the  accent  upon  it). 

Our  pronunciation  of  idea  is  a  relic  of  the  days 
when  Greek  was  pronounced  according  to  accent. 
I  have  heard  attributed  to  Dr.  Johnson — it  is  an 
anecdote  which  I  cannot  verify — that,  on  being 
asked  by  a  lady  what  an  idea  (accent  on  the  first) 
was,  he  replied,  "Madam,  it  is  the  feminine  of 
idiot."  It  is  notorious  that  the  word  was  long 
written  in  Greek  characters,  even  after  it  was 
growing  acclimatized. 

I  might  refer  MR.  LYNN  also  to  an  interesting 
communication  from  MR.  WATKISS  LLOYD  in 
*  N.  &  Q.,'  7th  S.  x.  303.  ME.  LLOYD  mentions 
incidentally  that — 

"  at  least  sixty  years  since, '  giving  toko  '  was  a  phraae  in 
use  among  the  vulgar  in  Staffordshire,  including  school- 
boys, for  paying  out  an  injury  with  interest,  as  familiar 
as  the  use  of  the  Greek  word  nous  for  what  in  southern 
counties  is  known  among  like  classes  as  gumption." 

MR.  LLOYD  derived  toko  from  TOKOS,  and  I, 
like  him,  am  familiar  with  the  slang,  and  have 
always  heard  it  pronounced  with  the  first  o  long. 
It  seems  to  me  very  likely  that  it  has  survived 
from  the  slang  of  schoolboys,  who  were  thus  taught 
to  pronounce  their  Greek. 

I  know  that  the  two  instances  I  produce  are  of 
short  vowels  pronounced  long,  not  of  long  vowels 
pronounced  short,  through  the  ascendency  of  accent 
over  quantity.  But  I  think  that  wherever,  at  any 
rate  amongst  Englishmen,  this  ascendency  is  given, 
both  consequences  will  naturally  follow. 

D.  0.  T. 

THE  LATE  MR.  JAMES  ANDERSON  (8th  S.  vii. 
384). — Concerning  the  date  of  birth  of  this  well- 
known  actor,  permit  me  to  quote  from  Mr.  Ander- 
son's own  narrative.  '  Seven  Decades  of  an  Actor's 
Life'  was  the  title  of  the  memoirs  which  the 
tragedian  contributed  week  by  week  for  more  than 
twelve  months  to  the  columns  of  the  Newcastle 
Weekly  Chronicle  in  1886-7.  What  he  had  to  say 
in  these  contributions  about  the  mistake  as  to  the 
year  in  which  he  was  born  was  this  : — 

"I^have  often  heard  my  dear  mother  say,  "Twas  on 
a  bright  May  morning  long  ago ' — the  eighth  of  that 
month,  in  the  year  of  grace  1811,  in  the  good  city  of 
Glasgow  (let  Glasgow  flourish !)  that  I  made  my  first 
appearance  on  this  mundane  scene,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  baptized  in  the  name  of  James  Robertson 
Anderson.  Let  me  say  that  in  regard  to  the  year  in 
which  I  was  born  there  ia  some  doubt.  Many  long 
years  ago,  in  wishing  to  become  a  member  of  the  Covent 
Garden  Theatrical  Fund,  I  wrote  to  my  father  in  Glasgow 
to  obtain  for  me  the  certificate  of  my  baptism,  it  being 
necessary  for  qualification  and  membership.  The  answer 
wa?,  it  could  not  be  got,  as  the  church  had  been  burned 
down,  the  registers  destroyed,  and  the  minister  dead  long 
ago.  All  he  could  do  for  me  was  to  eend  a  copy  of  the 
entry  made  in  the  family  Bible,  which  ran  thus :  'James 


Robertson  Anderson,  my  second  son,  born  May  8. 1809, 
Hutchinsons-town,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Baptized  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Brodie.'  How  the  mistake  in  the  year  occurred 
Inever  learnt,  nor  did  I  ever  trouble  myself  to  know ; 
for  this  extract  haying  been  accepted  by  the  Fund 
Committee,  I  was  satisfied,  and  inquired  no  further." 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Anderson's  interesting 
account  of  his  theatrical  career,  full  of  anecdotes 
and  reminiscences  of  his  great  contemporaries,  is 
likely  to  be  printed  shortly  in  a  popular  and 
permanent  form.  W.  E.  ADAMS. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

SUBSTITUTED  PORTRAITS  (8th  S.  vii.  266,  314, 
369). — The  late  Sir  George  Scharf  was  celebrated 
for  his  skill  in  unravelling  the  mysteries  connected 
with  substituted  portraits.  Two  excellent  examples 
of  his  ability  in  this  respect  will  be  found  in  the 
Athenaeum  for  Jan.  28  and  March  11,  1893, 
headed  respectively  'Lyttelton  Legal  Portraits' 
and  '  A  Cabal  Portrait.'  The  latter  article  relates 
how  portraits  of  the  first  Lord  Clifford  of  Chud- 
leigh  were  supposed  to  represent  the  Earl  of  St. 
Albans,  Lord  Maynard,  and  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth.  JOHN  RANDALL. 

Centuries  ago  the  same  wood-blocks  did  duty 
over  and  over  again  for  the  most  various  subjects, 
portraits  and  others.  See  Dr.  Maitland's  '  Eight 


Martyrs.'    I  have  seen  myself 

of  the  escape  in  the  '  Swiss  Family  Robinson  '  set 
to  represent  (tub-raft  and  all)  some  historical 
shipwreck  or  other,  I  forget  now  what. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 
Longford,  Coventry. 

Will  contributors  omit  to  refer  to  Spectator, 
No.  123?— 

"  He  got  a  painter  by  the  knight's  directions  to  add  a 
pair  of  whiskers  to  the  face,  and  by  a  little  aggravation 
of  the  features  to  change  it  into  the  Saracen's  head." 

I  will  finish  with  a  query.  Was  not  the  ter- 
mination of  this  paper  the  origin  of  the  phrase, 
"  That  much  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides  "  1  If  it  is 
not,  where  is  the  earliest  use  of  it  in  a  popular 
sense?  ED.  MARSHALL. 

Oxford. 

VEGETARIAN  MONKS  AT  BUCKFAST  ABBEY  (8th 
S.  vii.  266,  333). — In  the  interesting  pamphlet 
upon  Buckfast  Abbey  by  Father  Hamilton,  O.S.B., 
of  which  several  editions  exist,  we  learn  that  the 
Benedictines  were  driven  from  Buckfast,  in  this 
county,  in  A.D.  1538,  and  returned  to  the  old  spot, 
by  right  of  purchase,  in  1882.     The  first  abbot 
was  Alwine  (1066),  the  last  Gabriel  Donne  (1537) 
The  present  genial  and  particularly  clever  abbe 
is  the  Eight  Rev.  Stephen  Denis  (1885),  who  wa 
born  at  Varennes  in  the  diocese  of  Meaux  (1835) 
Only   a   fifteenth  century  tower   and  the   whol 
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of  the  foundations  of  the  old  abbey  are  now 
in  existence.  As  to  the  vegetarianism  prac- 
tised by  this  worthy  community,  by  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict  (543)  all  Benedictines  should  be 
vegetarians ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  do  not 
observe  the  injunction  strictly.  The  branch  of 
Benedictines  at  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Buckfast  (the 
Black  Monks),  with  the  Cistercians  (who  likewise 
prefer  the  Benedictine  rule),  do  so.  In  a  good  many 
monasteries  abstinence  is  observed  in  Advent, 
Lent,  and  on  three  or  four  days  a  week  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Carthusians,  as  at  Parkminster 
Monastery  in  Sussex,  never  touch  meat,  even  in 
sickness.  Abstinence  in  the  way  of  food  is,  how- 
ever, not  a  feature  with  the  secular  clergy  in  the 
Roman  Church.  I  have  travelled  the.  world  over 
with  them  as  pleasant  fellow  passengers  on  ocean 
steamers,  and  their  appetites  are  invariably  pro- 
digious. HARRY  HEMS. 
Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

"A  BANEFUL  POSSESSION"  (8th  S.  vii.  165).— 
A  somewhat  similar  idea  forms  the  basis  of  a 
remarkable  story,  'The  Moonstone,'  by  Wilkie 
Collins.  The  diamond  is  said  to  have  been  torn 
from  the  brow  of  an  idol  at  the  storming  of  Serin- 
gapatam  in  1799,  by  a  British  officer,  who  kills 
many  natives  endeavouring  to  defend  their  idol. 
Some  Brahmins,  disguised  as  Indian  jugglers,  cross 
the  sea  in  order  to  secure  the  diamond,  and  it  is 
seen  by  them  on  the  breast  of  an  English  lady  as 
they  are  exhibiting  their  tricks.  The  possession 
of  it  exposes  the  owners  to  the  most  imminent 
peril.  At  last,  after  many  changes,  it  is  recovered 
and  replaced  on  the  brow  of  the  idol.  The  great 
traveller  who  has  last  seen  the  moonstone  on  the 
bosom  of  an  English  lady,  now  sees  it  on  the  fore- 
head of  an  idol  and  worshipped  by  adoring  crowds 
of  natives.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

This  narrative,  if  I  remember  rightly,  occurs,  as 
the  relation  of  an  event  which  actually  took  place, 
in  F.  G.  Lee's  '  Glimpses  of  the  Supernatural,' 
1875,  2  vols.  There  is  a  notice  of  the  work  in 
'N.  &  Q.,'  3rd  S.  iii.  319.  I  have  not  the  book 
for  reference.  There  is  also  a  later  revision. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

ERITH,  OK  EARITH,  co.  KENT  (8th  S.  v.  269). 
— Edward  Thaytes  was  escheator  for  co.  Kent 
36-37  Henry  VIII.,  vide  Tenth  Report. 

C.   E.   GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
Eden  Bridge. 

RECKONING  HOURS  FROM  MIDNIGHT  (8th  S. 
vii.  348). — This  is  a  subject  upon  which  further 
light  is  sadly  needed.  Not  only  are  the  views  of 
Bishop  Westcott  opposed  to  those  of  the  late 
Dean  Alford,  but  of  other  commentators  of  repute. 
"  The  examination  of  the  passages  themselves,"  as 
Bishop  Westcott  says,  "  is  decidedly  favourable  to 


the  supposition  that  the  modern  Western  reckoning 
of  the  hours  is  followed  by  John."  He  admits 
"  that  this  mode  of  reckoning  was  unusual  in  ancient 
times  ";  but  adds  that "  the  Romans  reckoned  their 
civil  days  from  midnight."  Then,  quoting  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Polycarp,  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  at "  the  eighth  hour,"  which  "  must  have  been 
8  A.M.,"  and  of  Pionius  at  "  the  tenth  hour,"  "  which 
can  hardly  have  been  4  A.M.,  since  such  exhibitions 
took  place  before  noon,"  he  argues  that  "  these 
two  passages  furnish  a  sufficient  presumption  that 
John,  in  using  what  is  the  modern  reckoning, 
followed  the  practice  of  the  province  in  which  he 
was  living  and  for  which  he  was  writing."  Dean 
Farrar,  however  (in  Smith's  'Dictionary  of  the 
Bible '),  seems  to  support  the  view  that  although 
the  division  of  the  day  into  twenty-four  parts  was 
"  known  to  astronomers,  it  was  not  used  in  the 
affairs  of  common  life  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era."  He  further 
says  that  the  natural  hour,  that  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  "are  the  hours  meant  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Josephus,  and  the  Rabbis,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  perpetually  vary  in  length,  so 
as  to  be  very  different  at  different  times  of  the  year." 
Bishop  Westcott  appears  to  have  made  out  a  strong 
case  for  the  interview  with  the  Samaritan  woman 
being  at  6  P.M.,  rather  than  at  noon ;  but  against 
him  Dr.  Godet  declares  that  "'the  sixth  hour' 
must  denote  midday,  according  to  the  generally 
received  mode  of  reckoning  in  the  East.  The 
hour  of  the  day  serves  to  explain  the  KeKOTrtaKws : 
overpowered  with  the  heat  and  the  journey." 

Of  course  I  take  it  that  the  present  mode  of 
reckoning,  when  once  generally  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  would  rapidly  spread  throughout  the 
whole  of  Europe ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
assign  any  particular  date  for  the  innovation. 

A.  INGRAM. 

The  learned  Henry  Ainsworth  (Gen.  i.  5)  says 
that  as  darkness  was  before  light,  the  evening  is 
named  first,  and  the  Jews  began  their  day  in  the 
evening.  The  Athenians  did  the  same.  The 
Chaldeans  counted  from  sunrise^  the  Egyptians 
from  noon,  the  Romans  from  midnight. 

C.  A.  WARD. 

Charlecot,  Walthamstow. 

DAY'S  PSALTER  (8th  S.  vii.  147,  253,  329,  376). 
— Passing  over,  except  simply  to  repudiate  it, 
A.  T.  M.'s  charge  of  want  of  candour  on  my  part, 
I  accept  his  challenge  as  given  in  the  following 
words  :  "  No  question  of  literal  verbal  translation 
was  raised,  nor  would  it  have  been  so  difficult  to 
deal  with  as  MR.  SPENCE  supposes  if  such  had 
been  the  case."  Well,  I  raise  the  question  of 
literal  verbal  translation,  and  I  ask  A.  T.  M.  to 
deal  with  it.  I  do  so  on  the  supposition,  of  course, 
that  I  have  to  do  with  a  Hebrew  scholar ;  for  if 
A.  T.  M.  had  not  been  a  Hebrew  scholar  he  would, 
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in  his  words  which  I  have  quoted,  have  laid  him- 
self open  to  a  charge  of  dishonest  pretence,  and 
this  is  what  one  does  not  look  for  in  a  corre- 
spondent of  '  N.  &  Q.'  What  A.  T.  M.,  in  effect, 
affirms  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  do,  is,  as  a 
matter  of  literal  verbal  translation,  to  find  the  line 

We  are  hie  flock,  he  doth  us  feed, 
in  the  single  Hebrew  word  1E>y,  "his  people." 
Let  him  try. 

That  no  reader  may  be  misled  by  A.  T.  M.'s 
persistence  about  the  wonderful  "reproduction" 
in  the  metrical  version  of  the  parallelism  in  the 
Hebrew,  I  give  literally  in  English  the  third  verse 
as  divided  in  the  Hebrew  by  the  chief  accents  into 
three  members : — 

Know  that  Jehovah  He  is  God  : 

He  made  us,  and  we  are  His; 

His  people,  and  sheep  of  His  pasture. 

In  the  second  line  I  have  followed  the  reading  in 
the  Keri,  i1?  for  '«!?.  R.  M.  SPENCE,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbutlmott,  N.B. 

PATRICK  ROBERTSON  (8th  S.  vii.  367). — Lord 
Patrick  Eobertson  was  LL.D.  and  Lord  Rector  of 
Aberdeen  University  in  1848.  He  was  Senator 
of  the  College  of  Justice,  and  known  among  inti- 
mate friends  as  "Peter  of  the  Paunch."  He 
studied  for  the  bar  and  passed  as  an  advocate  in 
1815,  attaining  in  a  short  time  a  large  share  of 
court  practice,  as  well  as  at  the  bar  of  the  General 
Assembly.  With  much  wit  and  humour,  convivial 
and  social  qualities  unrivalled,  Dr.  Robertson 
manifested  in  the  management  of  his  cases  much 
acute  perception  of  human  nature  and  knowledge 
of  the  world.  He  acted  as  croupier  at  the  famous 
Theatrical  Fund  Dinner  in  1827,  when  Sir  Walter 
Scott  announced  himself  to  be  the  sole  author  of 
the  Waverley  novels,  and  took  his  seat  as  chairman 
when  Sir  Walter  left  the  room.  He  was  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  1 842,  and  the  following 
year  he  succeeded  Lord  Meadowbank  on  the  bench. 
In  1845  Lord  Robertson  surprised  those  who  only 
knew  him  as  a  judge  and  joker  by  publishing 
*  Fragments  of  Verse,'  followed  afterwards  by 
'  Gleams  of  Thought  reflected  from  Milton : 
Sonnets  and  other  Poems.'  He  died  suddenly  of 
apoplexy  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 

CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 

Bradford. 

Patrick  Robertson  was  the  second  son  of  James 
Robertson,  W.S.  ;  his  mother  was  Margaret 
Saunders,  daughter  of  James  Saunders,  W.S.  He 
was  educated  at  the  High  School  and  University 
of  Edinburgh ;  called  to  the  bar  in  1815  ;  elected 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  November, 
1842  ;  in  November,  1843,  appointed  a  Lord  of 
the  Court  of  Session  ;  in  1848  he  was  elected 
Rector  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  from 
that  college  is  supposed  to  have  received  the  degree 


of  LL.D.  He  died  of  heart  disease  on  Jan.  10, 
1855,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Cuthbert's  church- 
yard, in  the  tomb  of  the  Rev.  David  Williamson, 
who  died  in  1706.  This  minister  was  survived  by 
his  seventh  wife  !  (See  Scott's  '  Fasti,'  vol.  i. 
p.  120.) 

Lord  Robertson  married  in  1819,  and  had  a 
family  of  sons  and  daughters.  One  of  the  sons 
was  captain  in  the  4th  Regiment  of  Foot,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  several  occasions  both  at  the 
Cape  and  in  the  Crimea,  where  he  served  with  his 
company  in  1855.  WM.  CRAWFORD. 

Edinburgh. 

Lord  Robertson,  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Justice,  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  ii 
March,  1848,  from  Marischal  College  and  Uni- 
versity, Aberdeen,  of  which  he  was  then  Lor" 
Rector.  P.  J.  ANDERSON. 

His  marriage  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Scots 
Magazine,  May,  1819,  New  Series,  vol.  iv.  p.  479  : 
"  April  8.  At  Edinburgh,  Patrick  Robertson,  Esq. 
advocate,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  Ross,  minister  of  Kilmanivaig."  It  is 
probable  that  Lord  Robertson  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  on  his  election  in  1848  as  Rector  of 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 

DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

JOHN  KEBLE  AND  '  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR  '  (8n 
S.  vii.  149).— The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  in  a  short 
notice  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Rickards 
in  August  or  September,  1865,  spoke  of  the  MS. 
being  entrusted  to  him  and  lost  ('  N.  &  Q.,'  3rd  S. 
viii.  249).  In  a  reply  to  the  query  of  MR.  R.  B. 
PROSSER,  EIRIONNACH  prints  two  letters  from  the 
Literary  Churchman  of  Feb.  1, 1858,  vol.  iv.  No.  3, 
p.  51,  which  profess  to  give  an  accurate  account 
of  the  story  from  original  sources  ('  N.  &  Q.,'  ib. 
p.  357).  ED.  MARSHALL. 


WILSON  OR  WILSTON,  IN  co.  LEICESTER  (8tb  S. 
vii.  208,  332,  397).— At  the  last  reference  MR, 
WILSON  informs  us  that,  though  "the  origin  of 
William  is  obscure"  he  has  his  "own  guess,"  which 
he  thinks  it  "  prudent  to  reserve."  About  this 
name  there  is  no  obscurity,  and  no  occasion  for 
guessing,  prudence,  or  reservation.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  fundamental 
principle  on  which,  as  Fick  has  shown,  compound 
personal  names,  whether  Greek,  Teutonic,  Slav,  or 
Celtic,  were  constructed.  There  was  a  certain 
number  of  words,  any  two  of  which,  arbitrarily 
chosen,  could  be  joined  to  form  personal  names. 
These  compounds  were  not  necessarily  significant, 
the  two  elements  being  often  incongruous,  as  in 
the  case  of  William,  or  even  contradictory,  as  i 
the  case  of  Hadu-frid,  which  means  literally  "  w; 
peace."  As  to  the  elements  of  which  the  nam 
William  is  composed  all  that  can  be  said  has  be 
excellently  said  by  Dr.  Ernst  Forstemann,  th 
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highest  authority  on  Teutonic  nomenclature,  i 
his  '  Altdeutsches  Namenbuch,'  vol.  i.  pp.  654 
1302,  1310.  It  would  save  the  Editor  much  valu 
able  space  if  this  monumental  work  were  invar: 
ably  consulted  by  all  persons  about  to  post  letter 
to  *N.  &  Q.'  on  the  subject  of  their  own  names 
Their  letters  would  then  usually  go  to  the  waste 
paper  basket  at  home,  instead  of  to  Bream's  Build 
ings.  FENTON. 

POMFRBT  (8th  S.  vii.  228,  292). — I  have  perusec 
several  notices  in  biographical  dictionaries,  an 
sketches  in  anthologies,  and  I  find  that  every 
detail  is  borrowed  from  the  '  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
If  Johnson  had  not  written,  Pomfret  would  b 
utterly  unknown  in  this  century.  Johnson's  criti 
cism  of  this  poetizer, — 

"  In  his  poems  there  is  an  easy  volubility;  the  pleasure 
of  smooth  metre  is  afforded  to  the  ear,  and  the  mind  is 
not  oppressed  with  ponderous  or  entangled  with  intricate 
sentiment," — 

expresses  the  lexicographer's  idea  of  poetry,  and 
explains  the  inclusion  of  Pomfret,  and  other  poetic 
insignificancies.  Was  there  ever  such  an  anomaly 
as  his  work,  '  The  Lives  of  the  most  Eminent 
English  Poets  '  ? — a  book  which  does  not  include 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  or  the  Elizabethan  lyrists — a 
volume  which  professes  to  taboo  all  dramatic 
authors,  and  includes  Dryden,  Otway,  Congreve, 
&c. — a  national  biography  which  contains  all  the 
petty  rhymers  of  a  century,  and  ignores  poets  who 
wrote  exquisite  verse,  like  Herbert,  Quarles, 
Herrick,  and  Suckling.  Johnson  was  not  alto- 
gether responsible  for  the  selection,  but  he  informs 
us,  in  his  notice  of  Watts,  that  it  was  by  his  special 
recommendation  that  Blackmore,  Watts,  Pomfret, 
and  Yalden  were  included.  Misfortune  and  en- 
suing death  gave  some  temporary  notoriety  to 
Pomfret's  poetry,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  his 
works  were  ever  in  any  degree  popular.  In  Camp- 
bell's '  Selections '  there  is  this  note  : — 

"It  has  been  asked  in  Mr.  Southey'a  'Specimens  of 
English  Poetry '  why  Porafret'a  '  Choice '  is  the  most 
popular  poem  ia  the  English  language ;  it  might  have 
been  demanded  with  equal  propriety,  why  London 
Bridge  is  built  of  Parian  marble." 

W.  A.  HENDERSON. 
Dublin. 

OLD  LONDON  STREET  TABLETS  (8th  S.  v.  1,  41, 
174,  316,  449 ;  vi.  94,  278,  331  ;  vii.  212).— 
Referring  to  COL.  W.  P.  PRIDEAUX'S  remarks 
upon  Islington,  it  may  be  remarked  that  High 
Street  swallowed  up  Hedge  Row  prior  to  1842.  I 
have  a  letter  before  me — written,  apparently,  before 
the  age  of  envelopes  or  stamps,  and  bearing  the 
postmark  of  "  Sheffield  24  May  1841  "—addressed, 
"Mr.  Henry  Hems,  35  High  Street  Islington, 
near  London."  On  the  top  left  corner  is  written 
"  Extra  speed."  The  cost  of  postage  then,  it  seems, 
was  tenpence.  But  I  have  known  letters  received 


by  my  father  addressed  to  Hedge  Row  so  late  as 
1848.  When  I  was  a  small  child,  early  in  the 
forties,  it  was  all  open  land  from  High  Street  to 
"The  Back  Road"  (Liverpool  Road). 

COL.  PRIDEAUX  is  quite  right  about  the  green 
sward  (much  of  it  enclosed  by  wooden  palings) 
that  existed  between  the  causeway  and  the  actual 
road  ;  both  were  much  narrower  than  now.  There 
were  blind  pillars,  with  cross-pieces  and  signs, 
erectpd  on  the  edge  of  the  pavement  in  front  of 
the  shops,  mainly  to  take  the  outstretched  blinds 
in  summer  time,  and  these  gained  for  the  suc- 
cessively named  Hedge  Row,  High  Street,  and 
Upper  Street,  the  appellation  of  Gallows  Row  in 
the  long-ago  days. 

There  were  also  some  fine  elm  trees  growing 
along  the  same  margin,  about  twelve  of  them. 
These,  and  the  "  gallows "  just  referred  to,  and 
the  wooden  palings  may  be  seen  in  an  engraving 
of  High  Street,  Islington  (T.  N.  Shepherd,  del.; 
C.  Matthews,  sculp.),  dated  1840.  One  of  these 
trees  flourished  immediately  in  front  of  my  father's 
shop.  He  was  an  ironmonger,  and  high  up  in  this 
tree,  as  a  sort  of  sign,  was  affixed  a  huge  slipper 
bath.  This  is  immortalized  in  the  late  Albert 
Smith's  '  Adventures  of  Mr.  Ledbury.'  The  latter, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  near  neighbour  of 
ours,  coming  home  late  one  night,  minus  his  latch- 
ley,  conceived  the  idea  of  passing  the  time  till 
morning  in  this  identical  bath.  Having  climbed 
;he  trunk,  be  got  therein,  and,  not  being  sleepy, 
ndulged  in  snatches  of  songs,  such  as  "  I  '11  watch 
ror  thee  from  my  lonely  bower."  The  policeman 
on  the  beat,  coming  along,  sternly  ordered  this 
disturber  of  the  public  peace  out  of  the  bath, 
tccompanying  the  command  by  the  threat  that 
'if  he  didn't  come  down  he'd  take  him  up." 
But  the  hero  of  the  story  retorted  by  singing  : — 

It's  my  delight  on  a  moonlight  night 

To  sleep  wherever  I  choose  ! 

COL.  PRIDEAUX  is  not  quite  correct  in  his  final 
ummary.  (1)  Hedge  Row  was  not  a  poor  string 
f  tenements  branching  up  into  the  Back  Road, 
iut  a  row  of  good  houses  (some  shops  and  others 
irivate  houses,  whose  front  doors  were  reached  by 
ights  of  stone  steps),  the  row  being  identically  on 
be  same  spot  where  Upper  Street  is  now  ;  and 
2)  Clark's  Place  was  part  and  parcel  of  Hedge 
low,  which  extended  from  Islington  toll-gate  to 
slington  Green.  Curiously,  Nelson,  in  his  '  Anti- 
uities  of  Islington'  (I  have  the  third  edition, 
829),  does  not  mention  Clark's  Place. 

HARRY  HEMS. 
Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

For  the  sake  of  accuracy  I  should  like  to  point 
ut  that  the  Eerbela  Street  tablet  is  in  Bethnal 

reen.  Does  MR.  NORMAN  know  of  the  sign  at 
ie  ancle  of  Sclater  Street  and  Brick  Lane,  hard 
y  ?  There  is  another  at  the  south  end  of  Punder- 
on  Gardens,  where  the  street  runs  into  the 
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Bethnal  Green  Road.  There  used  to  be  a  very 
beautiful  "This  is  Rose  Street"  at  the  angle  of 
Mount  Street  and  Church  Street,  also  in  Bethnal 
Green ;  but  the  house  was  pulled  down  latterly, 
being  in  the  condemned  Boundary  Street  area. 
What  happened  to  this  tablet  1  GARSIAS. 

JEWS- HARP= JAWS-HARP  (8th  S.  vii.  88,  158, 
270,  372).— In  Holland's  '  Houlate,'  a  Scottish 
allegorical  poem,  published  circa  1450,  in  a  long 
list  of  musical  instruments,  these  are  included  : — 

The  trump,  and  the  taburn,  the  tympane  but  tray. 
In  'The  Complaynt  of  Scotland'  (1549),  the 
"actor"  has  a  vision  of  shepherds  discoursing 
sweet  music  on  various  appropriate  instruments,  of 
which  the  first  three  are  a  "drone  bagpipe,"  a 
"pipe  made  of  ane  bleddir  and  of  ane  reid,"  and  a 
"trump."  Referring  to  this  in  his  "Historical 
Essay  on  Scottish  Song "  (prefatory  to  '  Scottish 
Songs,'  vol.  i.),  Ritson  writes  : — 

"  A  trump,  is  a  Jew's  trump,  an  instrument  of  great 
antiquity,  for  which  see  Pennant's  '  Tour  in  Scotland ' 
in  1769,  4to.,  p.  215.  This  was  the  favourite  music  of 
the  Scotish  witches  in  the  time  of  that  sapient  monarch 
James  VI.  '  Agnes  Tompson  being  brought  before  the 

king's  maiestie  and  his  councell confessed  that  vpon 

the  night  of  All  hollon  euen  last  shee  was  accompanied 
as  well  with  the  persons  aforesaide,  as  also  with  a  great 
many  other  witches,  to  the  number  of  two  hundredth ; 
and  that  they  all  together  went  to  sea,  each  one  in  a 
riddle  or  ciue,  and  went  in  the  same  very  substantially, 
with  flaggons  of  wine,  making  merrie  and  drinking  by 
the  way  in  the  same  riddles  or  ciues,  to  the  kirke  of 
North  Barrick  in  Lowthian ;  and  that  after  they  had 
landed,  tooke  handes  on  the  lande  and  daunced  this 
reill  or  short  daunce,  singing  all  with  one  voice, — 
Commer  goe  ye  befor,  commer  goe  ye, 
Gif  ye  will  not  goe  before,  commer  let  me. 
At  which  time  shee  confessed  that  this  Geilles  Duncan 
[a  servant  girl]  did  goe  before  them  playing  this  reill  or 
daunce  vpon  a  small  trumpe,  called  a  Jewes  trump, 
vntill  they  entred  into  the  kerk  of  North  Barrick. 
These  confessions  made  the  king  in  a  wonderfull  ad- 
miration, and  sent  for  the  said  Geillis  Duncane,  who 
vpon  the  like  trump  did  play  the  saide  daunce  before  the 
fringes  maiestie  ;  who  in  respect  of  the  strangenes  of 
these  matters,  tooke  great  delight  to  be  present  at  their 
examination.'  " — '  Newes  from  Scotland,'  &c.,  1591. 

In  at  least  parts  of  Scotland  at  the  present  time 
boys  call  the  instrument  "a  trump,"  and  nothing 
else.  "Jews-harp"  would  be  unintelligible  to 
them.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Helensburgh,  KB. 

ST.  VAAST  (8th  S.  vii.  346,  397).— The  trans- 
lation "  The  Faith  of  the  Virgin  "  was  not  mine. 
Here  are  the  words  from  the  1862  edition  of 
Burton's  *  History  of  Norwich  Grammar  School ': 

"  From  Vedastus  a  certain  lane  ('  Venella '  the  men 
of  the  later  age  call  it)  derived  its  name,  and  this  having 
been  contracted  by  our  ancestors  into  St.  Vaists,  is  called 
by  us  corruptly  St.  Faith's  Lane,  as  though  it  were  dedi 
cated  to  St.  Fides,  or  the  Faith  of  the  Virgin." 

This  translation  was  by  H.  Buck,  the  senior 
scholar  of  the  Grammar  School  in  1861,  and  was. 


persnmably,  seen  and  passed  by  Dr.  Jessopp,  the 
;hen  head  master.  The  doubtful  rendering  struck 
me  when  I  first  saw  the  passage,  but  passed  my 
pen  unnoticed  in  my  original  communication,  in 
which  I  should  have  given  the  words  as  a  quotation, 
and  assigned  them  to  their  proper  paternity. 

JAMES  HOOPER. 

GIANT  SKELETON  AT  SALISBURY  (8th  S.  vii.  348). 
— The  only  Salisbury  giant  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted  is  a  figure  formed  of  laths  and  iron- 
work, ten  feet  in  height,  called  St.  Christopher, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Taylors'  Company, 
but  by  the  common  people  was  termed  "the  giant." 
It  was  the  last  of  the  old  perambulating  English 
giants,  and  forms  the  frontispiece  to  '  Gog  and 
Magog,'  by  F.  W.  Fairholt.  When  I  saw  it,  a  few 
years  ago,  it  had  been  removed  to  the  local  museum. 
For  the  discovery  of  a  skeleton  of  a  man  not  less 
than  ten  feet  in  height,  see  '  N.  &  Q.,'  7th  S.  viii. 
446  ;  ix.  16.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road, 

DIP  (8tb  S.  vii.  407).— To  explain  this  fully  we 
must  go  shortly  into  the  whole  question  of  saluta- 
tion between  two  persons.  The  first  division  is 
into  those  made  by  speech  and  those  made  without, 
of  which  the  former  may  be  at  once  dropped.  The 
second  class  subdivides  into  those  made  by  touch 
and  those  not  so  made,  the  former  of  which — 
shaking  hands  and  kissing — may  be  also  dropped. 
The  latter  subdivides  again  into  a  man's  saluta- 
tions and  a  woman'?,  and  each  of  those  has  its 
still  further  difference  of  more  or  less  elaboration  : 
a  man  may  bow  or  not,  uncovering  his  head  if  it 
is  covered,  and  a  woman,  remaining  covered  if  she 
is  so,  may  curtsy  or  "  dip  "  ("  bob  "  it  used  to  be 
called  in  the  respectful  days  when  national  school- 
girls did  such  things).  A  man's  bow  is  the  some- 
what slow  inclination  of  his  body  from  the  hips, 
his  nod  the  momentary  inclination  of  his  head 
only;  a  woman's  curtsy  is  the  lowering  of  her 
body  by  bending  the  knees,  inclining  it  forward 
at  the  same  time  from  the  hips  ;  but  her  "  dip," 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  momentary  bending  of 
the  knees  only,  keeping  the  body  upright,  though 
lowering  it,  by  not  bending  the  hips  more  than 
is,  of  course,  necessary.  Such  is  the  theory  of  the 
matter,  though  it  need  not  be  said  that  modern 
practice  has  confused  and  obscured  everything ; 
and  I  think  that  this  explanation  of  the  "  dip " 
will  suit  DR.  MURRAY'S  quotations  from  Peter 
Pindar  and  that  other  poet  whom  the  printer  calls 
"  Bryon."  By-the-by,  is  "  abaisance"*  a  misprint 
too  ;  or  is  that  to  be  our  future  spelling  of 
obeisance?  C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

The  following  stanza  and  note  are  copied  from 
'Neja,  the  Maid  of  the  Blythe,'  one  of  "The 


[*  See  '  N.  E.  D.,' '  Imp.  Diet.,'  and  «  Encyc.  Diet.'] 
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Original  Poems,  in  the  Moral,  Heroic,  Pathetic 
and  other  Styles.  By  a  Traveller  [John  Hugman" 
Halesworth,  twelfth  edition,  1832":— 
I  've  seen  her  unassuming  dips* — 

Soul  beaming  eyes — refulgent  hair — 
Celestial  neck — ambrosial  lips — 
But,  ah  !  ne'er  sipped  the  nectar  there  ! 

This   farrago  of  doggerel   rhyming  had   a   larg 
sale,  a  MS.  note  on  the  cover  of  my  copy  statin; 
that  "  to  this  day,  Jane  8,  1832,  have  been  soli 
20,141  copies."    The  first  edition  consisted  of  50( 
copies,  the  second  of    1,000,  the    third  to  the 
eleventh  2,000  each,  and  the  twelfth  1,000  copies 
Hugman  was  certainly  not  a  second  Bloom  field 
whose  poems  give  a  very  pleasant  picture  of  thi 
manners  and  ways  of  the  Suffolk  peasantry  in  his 
time — the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century 
The  first  five  editions  of  Hugman's  verses  wer< 
published    by  Hall,   Cambridge,   the    remaining 
seven  (1827-32)  by  T.  Tippell,  Halesworth. 

W.  K.  TATE. 
Walpole  Vicarage,  Halesworth. 

The  particular  "abaisance" — if  we  are  to 
write  Skinnerese — called  a  "  dip,"  was  what  we 
call  a  bend  or  a  bow.  Beppo's  Laura  knew  how 
to  salute  with  a  difference.  By  the  way,  this  query 
deserves  special  notice.  It  contains  the  first  mis- 
print I  ever  happened  upon  in  '  N.  &  Q.,' "  Bryon  " 
for  Byron.  W.  F.  WALLER. 

I  have  always  understood  that  a  "dip"  is  a 
straight  or  informal  curtsy. 

ANDREW  W.  TUER. 
The  Leadenhall  Press,  E.G. 

BULL-ROARER  (8th  S.  vii.  7,  98, 158,  258,  334). 
— When  I  was  a  boy  I  never  heard  this  thing  or 
"implement,"  called  anything  but  a  "buzzer." 
It  was  less  popular  than  another  plaything,  called 
a  "  jackdaw,"  which  was  made  of  about  an  inch  of 
the  top  part  of  the  neck  of  a  wine  bottle.  Over 
this  was  stretched  a  bit  of  parchment,  which  was 
tightly  tied  under  the  projecting  rim  of  it.  A 
long  horse-hair  with  a  knot  at  the  end  was  then 
put  through  the  parchment,  the  knot  being  inside 
the  neck.  By  wetting  the  forefinger  and  thumb, 
and  drawing  the  horse-hair  between  them  you 
could  produce  the  sounds  "  jack,"  "j-a-a-ck,"  or 
"jak,  jak,"  as  you  moved  quickly  or  slowly  or  in 
a  jerky  way.  I  have  seen  neither  "  buzzers  "  nor 
"jackdaws"  for  many  many  years.  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

EDWARDS  OF  CASTLEGORE  AND  KILCROAGH 
(8to  S.  vii.  289).— The  Countess  of  Eosse  (not 
Ross)  is  to  be  found  in  Burke's  '  Peerage,'  1894 
edition,  Rosse  of  the  first  creation.  She  is  there 
named  Olivia,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Hugh 
Edwards,  not  Elizabeth  ;  and  she  remarried  John 

*  Dtps,  slight  courtesies,  gentle  condescensions. 


Bateman,  Esq.,  third  son  of  Rowland  Bateman,  of 
Oak  Park,  co.  Kerry.  Unless  there  were  two 
Hughs,  besides  Hugh  Gore,  Lady  Eosse  must  have 
been  second,  not  first  cousin  to  Mrs.  John  Sproule ; 
her  father,  Hugh  Edwards,  having  probably  been 
son  of  Thomas,  and  first  cousin  to  Mrs.  Robert 
Sproule,  daughter  of  Capt.  Eobert  Edwards.  On 
reference  to  Lodge's  '  Irish  Pedigrees,'  British 
Museum  Add.  MS.  23694,  pencil  folio  11,  it 
will  be  found  that  "  Hugh  Edwards,  of  Castle 
Gore,  co.  Tyrone,  Esq.,  married  Anne,  daughter 
to  Audley  Mervyn,  of  Trelick,  said  co.,  Esq.,  and 
died  1738,  leaving  issue  by  her  (who  married 
James  Eichardson,  of  Castle  Hill,  said  co.,  Esq.) 
three  daughters:  (1)  Olivia,  married  to  Richard, 
[second]  Earl  of  Rosse,  whose  widow  she  died, 

without  issue 1768.   (2) (3) "    In  the 

absence  of  further  evidence,  therefore,  Lady  Rosse's 
second  marriage  is  problematical. 

GEO.  F.  TUDOR  SHERWOOD. 
99,  Angell  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

The  Lady  Ross  referred  to  in  MR.  ELDER'S 
query  was  not  Elizabeth  Edwards,  but  Olivia 
Edwards,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Hugh 
Edwards.  She  married,  first,  Richard,  second 
Earl  of  Rosse,  who  died  Aug.  27,  1764, 
without  issue,  when  all  the  honours  expired. 
The  title  was  renewed  in  1806,  in  favour  of 
Lawrence  Parsons,  son  of  Sir  Wm.  Parsons. 
Olivia,  Lady  Rosse,  married,  second,  John  Bate- 
man, whose  name  appears  with  hers  as  grantor 
in  deeds  dated  1794  and  1799,  for  part  of  the 
Castlegore  estate.  FERGUS  MACALPINE. 

CHUKCHES  OF  ST.  BOTOLPH  (8th  S.  vi.  506). — 
There  are  now  ten  churches  in  Norfolk  dedicated 
:o  St.  Botolph, — at  Banningham,Barford,  Grimston, 
EJevingham,  Limpenhoe,  Morley  St.  Botolph,  Stow 
Bedon,  Tottenhill,  Trunch,  and  WestwSck.  At 
Hevingham,  strangely  enough,  the  chancel  is 
separately  dedicated  to  St.  Mary ;  perhaps  it  was 
brmerly  a  Lady  Chapel. 

In  Norwich,  "over  the  water,"  but  well  within 
;he  city  walls,  there  was  a  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Botolph,  but  it  was  taken  down  in  1548  and 
he  parish  united  with  St.  Saviour's.  Botolph 
Street  commemorates  this  church. 

There  were  formerly  churches  of  St.  Botolph  at 
Shotesham  and  Tuttington,  in  Norfolk. 

Botesdale,  in  Suffolk,  was  formerly  known  as 
jotolph's  Dale ;  in  the  township,  on  an  extra- 
>arochial  spot,  stands  St.  Botolph's  Chapel, 
lenry  III.  granted  a  charter  for  a  fair  to  be  held 
lere  on  the  eve  and  day  of  St.  Botolph ;  it  has  long 
"  een  obsolete.  Is  there  any  authority  for  the 
renunciation  Bartolph  ?  JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

Norfolk. — The  churches  in  the  following  places 
re  dedicated  to  St.  Botolph,  viz.,  Banningham, 
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Barford,  Grimston,  Hevingham,  Limpenhoe,  Mot- 
ley, Shingham,  Stow  Bedon,  Tottenhill,  Trunch, 
and  Westwick. 

Suffolk. — Burgh,  Culpho,  Iken,  Northcone,  and 
Whitton.  W.  BANCROFT  RANDALL. 

Old  Charlton. 

The  priory  church  of  this  saint  at  Colchester  is 
an  example  of  a  church  situated  just  without  an 
ancient  gate,  as  the  town  wall  appears  to  have 
been  furnished  with  an  entrance  at  this  point. 

I.  0.  GOULD. 

More  than  fifty  churches  in  England,  ten  of 
them  being  in  Norfolk,  have  this  dedication,  says 
'The  Calendar  of  the  Anglican  Church,'  1851. 
See  also  Smith  L.  Wace's  '  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography.'  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

See  'Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,'  s.v. ; 
one  of  the  churches  in  Cambridge  is  dedicated  to 
this  saint.  P.  J.  F.  GANTILLON. 

THE  ANONYMOUS  MONUMENTS  OF  ARCHIMEDES 
AND  DESCARTES  (8th  S.  vii.  65).— MR.  W.  T. 
LYNN'S  note  on  this  subject  is  excellent  and  full 
of  pith.  Everybody  ought  to  agree  with  his  pro- 
position as  a  general  rule,  that  all  monuments 
should  have  names.  But  Archimedes,  Descartes, 
and  Wren  are  just  the  men  of  exception,  who  do 
not  want  it.  Cicero  discovers  the  tomb  of  Archi- 
medes by  "the  sphere  and  circumscribing  cylinder" 
(though  what  a  cylinder  can  circumscribe  I  do  not 
know)  and  Descartes'  wonderful — or,  if  you  will, 
nonsensical — phrase  indicates  him  at  once  to  any- 
body who  is  anybody.  This  Cogito  ergo  sum  has 
had  immense  praise  lavished  on  it.  But  to  me  the 
contrary  platitude  is  far  the  profounder  of  the  two. 
I  am,  and  so  am  able  to  think.  My  thinking  is 
no  cause  of  my  existing,  nor  a  proof  of  it,  but  my 
existence  is  a  prenecessity  to  thinking.  Descartes 
assumes  a  secondary  as  a  primary,  and  the  feeble 
world  praises  this  bysteron-proteron  metaphysical. 
I  do  not  think  with  M.  Faye  that  anybody  would 
take  it  for  Mr.  Cogito,  for  what  follows  would  have 
to  be  ergo  non  sum.  Mr.  Cogito  you  were,  but 
are  not.  This  is  another  case  of  pretentious 
science  approaching  terribly  near  to  flat  nonsense — 
like  smoke  and  dust  in  the  eyes,  to  set  up  a  smart- 
ing that  the  multitude  take  for  excessive  light. 

C.  A.  WARD. 

REV.  GEORGE  PIQGOTT  (8th  S.  vii.  325).— Bartho- 
lomew Pigot,  of  Aston  Rowant  and  Ickford, 
Oxfordshire,  ob.  1558,  had,  by  his  wife  Juliana, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Lenthall,  of  Lachford,  Oxon, 
a  younger  son,  "  George  Pigot,  who  died  in  the 
Irish  service,  leaving  issue  by  an  Irish  woman  "; 
and  a  George  Pigott  appears  in  the  Irish  Record 
Office,  whose  wife  Elizabeth  King  is  served  his 
heir,  or  takes  out  administration  to  him,  1595. 
Then,  again,  a  Major  George  Pigott  figures  in  the 
Irish  rebellion  of  1641  ;  and  a  George  Pickett, 


Pigott,  or  Piggot,  of  Derryard,  co.  Derry,  born 
>robably  about  1735-1740,  is  said  to  have  mar- 
ried Lavina  Smith,  by  whom  he  had  inttr  alias 
a  son,  George  Pigott,  of  Drum,  in  the  same  county, 
who  married  Margaret,  sister  of  a  Lieut,  or  Capt. 
Alexander  Stevenson,  of  Knockbrack,  and  dying 
Feb.  1,  1838,  aged  seventy-five  years,  was  interred 
n  Dnngiven  new  burying-ground.  Might  I  ask 
if  there  was  any  connexion  between  these  Georges 
and  the  Rev.  George  Piggott,  rector  (1728-1736) 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  Marblehead,  Massa- 
chusetts, who  made  a  claim  to  the  barony  of 
Monteagle ;  or  if  there  is  anything  known  about 
the  ancestry  of  this  clergyman  ? 

WM.  JACKSON  PIGOTT. 
Dundrum,  co.  Down. 

ROBERT  LONGDEN,  OF  GLOUCESTER,  1622-1684 
(6t&  S.  v.  277  ;  vi.  138).— His  eldest  son  Thomas, 
afterwards  Mayor,  was  baptized  Dec.  12,  1647,  at 
St.  Michael's,  Gloucester ;  three,  perhaps  five, 
other  children  were  baptized  at  St.  Mary  de  Crypt, 
Gloucester,  where  he  was  a  resident.  The  registers 
of  St.  Michael  begin  1553,  those  of  St.  Mary  in 
1653.  From  1650  he  is  found  taking  his  part  in 
parish  and  city  matters,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
old  parish  minute  books  and  the  records  of  council 
meetings.  In  1655  he  is  one  of  the  four  sergeants 
of  a  volunteer  corps  of  two  hundred  burgesses  and 
inhabitants,  raised  to  ensure  peace  within  the  city 
when  there  was  danger  from  Royalist  plotting. 
He  was  senior  sheriff  1664,  and  was  buried  Nov.  24, 
1684,  in  St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  where  his  wife  had 
been  laid,  and  where  his  children  and  descendants 
were  buried  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
There  were  Lonedens  at  Tresham  and  Kilcote,  in 
the  parish  of  Hawkesbury,  co.  Gloucester,  sub- 
stantial yeomen,  from  about  1450  to  within 
memory.  Robert  in  his  will  gives  no  clue  to  his 
origin,  but  Thomas,  his  son,  mentions  in  his  will 
(1702)  lands  at  Tresham.  I  have  searched  the 
registers  of  Gloucester  and  of  Hawkesbury  (three 
years  missing,  including  1622),  the  P.C.C.  wills, 
and  the  wills  at  Gloucester,  the  Gloucester  free- 
men's roll  beginning  1653.  What  other  source  of 
information  would  be  likely  to  give  me  the 
parentage  of  Robert  and  the  surname  of  his  wife 
Joan?  HENRY  ISHAM  LONGDEN,  M.A. 

Shangton  Rectory,  Leicester. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
Popular  Sayings  Dissec'.ed.    By  A.  Wallace.    (Fishe 

Unwin.) 

To  anatonrze  popular  sayings  a  sound  judgment  is  re- 
quired as  well  as  a  wide  acquaintance  with  literature. 
The  demonstrator  must  know  his  instruments  and  the 
general  structure  of  his  subject.  These  essential  quali- 
ties Mr.  Wallace  doea  not  seem  to  possess.  We  shall 
beat  review  his  book  by  presenting  a  few  specimens  of 
big  method.  He  seriously  believes  that  the  expression 
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"  paying  a  person  out "  has  pometh'ng  to  do  with  the 
French  peine,  Latin  pcena,  and  that  "  to  curry  favour  " 
may,  as  a  likely  alternative,  be  from  courir — like  most 
derivation-mongers  he  has  generally  got  "  another  way  " 
if  hie  first  recipe  is  not  approved.  He  propounds  that 
the  schoolboy's  "  tip  "  is  from  the  Greek  diobolon,  and 
his  '•'  lick  "  from  "  lictor,  an  officer  of  punishment  under 
the  Roman  code,"  while  "  slang  "  stands  for  s-lingua, 
"  not  language."  This  is  surely  mangling  and  butchery 
rather  than  scientific  dissection.  We  learn  further  that 
"  Hot  as  a  coal "  is  far  too  obviously  simple  to  be  correct. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  caile  (French  for  a  quail)  that  is  pro- 
verbially hot  (*c.  in  its  temperament),  and  not  the  coal 
from  the  fire.  That  a  "Babel  of  sound"  really  does 
refer  to  the  Tower  of  Babel  we  are  relieved  to  find,  but 
that  "jerry-building"  ever  was  "Jericho-building,"  BO 
called  from  the  readiness  of  its  walls  to  collapse  under 
less  provocation  than  the  ancient  city,  we  beg  leave  to 
doubt.  Then  we  have  all  the  dear  old  time-honoured 
chestnuts  about  "my  eye  and  Betty  Martin,"  "  setting 
the  temse  on  fire,"  "  bumper "  and  aw,  Ion  pere, 
"  quandary "  and  qu'en  dirai-je,  &c.  Evidently  the 
nineteenth  century  has  come  and  gone  in  vain  for  Mr. 
Wallace.  T.  Row  and  P.  Gemsege  made  just  such  shots  as 
these  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  a  hundred  years  ago^ 

THE  attention  in  the  case  of  readers  of  the  Fortnightly 
will  be  primarily  attracted  to  the  article,  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  on  '  Mr.  Balfour's  Dialectics.'    This  will  repay 
perusal.    So  keenly  controversial  are,  however,  its  con- 
tents, we  are  debarred  from  dealing  with  them.     It  is 
otherwise  with  'A  Question  of  Courage,'  by  Mr.  H. 
Quilter,  which  is  concerned  with  modern  feminine  revolt. 
In  most  domains  of  man's  business  or  pleasure  woman  is 
thundering  at  the  gate.     Has  she  the  courage,  other- 
wise the  heart,  to  go  through?    Mr.  Quilter  traces  in 
women  "  a  determination,  as  settled  as  it  is  illogical  and 
futile,"    to    retain    the   privileges    formerly    accorded 
women  and  the  concessions  they  now  ask,  claiming  "  at 
once  the  rights  of  an  equal,  the  immunities  of  a  depend- 
ent, and  the  respect  due  to  a  superior."    The  attitude  is 
compared,  as  the  only  analogy,  with  that  of  the  actor,  who 
of  late  yeara  has  demanded,  and  been  conceded,  "  the 
claim  to  the  privileges  of  the  artist  and  the  distinction  ol 
the  social  aristocrat,  combined  with  "  what  is  euphemis- 
tically called  "  a  comparative  freedom  from  the  obliga- 
tions and  the  duties  of  ordinary  citizenship."    Madame 
Blaze  de  Bury  deals  with  the  recently  published  life  o: 
the  Due  de  Lauzun.    Mr.  Claude  Phillips  gives  some 
optimistic  views  upon  '  The  Pictures  of  the  Year,'  am 
an  Oxford  B.A.  writes  in  favour  of  '  University  Degrees 
for  Women.' — Mr.   Benson's    article  on   '  The    Recenl 
"Witch  Burning"  at  Clonmel,'  contributed  to  the  Nine 
teenth  Century,  though  sent  in  part  as  a  protest  agains 
the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty  on  those  responsibL 
for  one  of  the  most  sinister  proofs  of  modern  ignoranci 
and  brutality,  has  singular  value,  as  proving  the  surviva 
of  the  most  antiquated,  wide-spread,  and  curious  o 
superstitions.    The  episode  should  furnish  fresh  illua 
tration  for  more  than    one  chapter  of    Mr.  Frazer' 
'  Golden  Bough.'    '  A  Journey  to  Scotland  in  1435,'  bj 
M.  Jusserand,  gives  a  lively  idea  of  the  difficulties,  perils 
and  inconveniences  that,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  befe 
those  home-keeping  folk  who  underwent  sea  voyages 
Men  were  as  mad  then  on  enterprise  as  they  now  are,  a 
story  being  told  of  a  knight  in  full  armour  undertaking 
to  climb  to  the  top  of  tbe  mast,  falling  overboard,  anr1 
being,  by  the  weight  of  his  iron  apparel,  drowned  beyoni 
possibility  of  rescue.  '  The  Gentle  Art  of  Book  Lending 
suggests  a  plan — not  very  likely,  we  fancy,  to  be  adoptei 
— ol  furnishing  country  libraries.    'The  Celestial  Em 
pire  of  the  West '  is  nearer  controversy  than  its  title  pro 


miseg.     With  every  word  said  by  Mr.  Richardson  Evans 
g  to  '  Advertising  as  a  Trespass  on  tbe  Public '  we  are  in 
ccord.    Two  articles  on  the  "  eternal  feminine  "  appear 
n  Mr.  Quitter's  '  In  the  Days  of  her  Youth '  and  in  Mrs. 
ordon's '  After-Careers  of  University-Educated  Women.' 

— In  the  New  Review  Mr.  Archer  answers  Mr.  Street 
n  '  The  Criticism  of  Acting '  in  the  manner  in  which, 
m  tbe  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Street's  article,  we  said 
t  was  to  be  answered.  Mr.  Archer's  paper  is  thoughtful 
,nd  brilliant.  '  The  Gentle  Art  of  Musical  Criticism,' 
>y  Mr.  Runciman,  taxes  musical  critics  with  grievous 

'gnorance.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  writes  sparklingly  on 
What  about  Amateurs?'  Before  its  appearance,  the 

new  issue  by  Mr.  Nutt  of  North's  '  Plutarch '  is  reviewed 
:iy  M  r.  Whibley,  who,  as  he  is  bound,  speaks  in  high  praise 

of  Mr.  Wyndham's  new  edition.  A  poem  by  M.  Verlaine, 
'A  Eugenie,'  forms  a  portion  of  an  excellent  number. 
— Visitors  to  the  South  of  France — which  should,  but  does) 
not,  mean  all  travellers— will  be  profoundly  interested 
in  '  The  Comedie  Fran?aise  at  Orange,'  which  appears 
in  the  Century.  Performances,  frequently  musical  and 
occasionally  of  works  by  the  felibres,  have  for  some  time- 
past  been  given,  though  we  have  never  been  fortunate 
enough  to  see  one.  A  description,  with  illustrations,  of 
a  performance  of  '  (Edipus '  given  by  the  Theatre  Fran- 
c,ais  shows  what  added  impressiveness  and  solemnity  was 
attached  to  a  representation  in  front  of  so  majestic  a 
structure.  Mr.  Sloane's  '  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte ' 
is  continued  with  unabated  interest.  It  reaches  a  stimu- 
lating point  in  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  and  is  still  pro- 
fusely illustrated.  '  The  Discovery  of  Glacier  Bay '  and 
1  The  New  Public  Library  in  Boston  '  repay  attention. 
— The  place  of  honour  in  Scribner's  is  given  to  '  Chicago 
before  the  Fire,  after  the  Fire,  and  To-day.'  Very 
numerous  and  effective  are  the  pictures  of  the  city  under 
its  changed  aspects.  It  is,  perhaps,  due  to  ingrained 
obstinacy  that  we  prefer  the  Chicago  of  early  times  to 
the  huge  place  that  has  been  erected  on  its  site.  Under 
the  title  of  '  American  Wood  Engravers '  Frank  French 
is  treated.  The  history  of  tbe  last  quarter  of  a  century 
in  America  is  agreeably  continued,  and  there  is  a  paper 
on  '  The  Wheel  of  To-day,'  which  shows  that  bicycling 
is  as  assiduously  pursued  in  America  as  in  England,  and 
that  feminine  costumes  are  no  more  graceful  there  than 
here. — The  literary  articles  in  Temple  Bar  are  better,  as 
well  as  more  readable,  than  those  in  any  review  or  maga- 
zine, merit  of  style  rather  than  novelty  of  subject  or 
reputation  of  writer  seeming  to  dictate  their  acceptance. 
Two  capital  literary  papers  are  on  Lockbart  and  Landor. 
1  Weather  Preferences  of  Authors  '  is  also  an  excellent 
paper,  and  '  The  Modern  Novel '  has  some  well-merited? 
satire.  '  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald '  still  constitute 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  contents. — A  very 
animated  description  of  the  Battle  of  Copenhagen,  from 
a  midshipman  who  took  part  in  it,  forms  an  accept- 
able feature  in  Macmillari't.  'A  Forgotten  Satire,' 
which  deals  with  '  Chrysal,'  should  perhaps  have  been 
called  an  "  almost  forgotten  satire."  '  The  Disappear- 
ance of  the  Smaller  Gentry '  depicts  one  of  the  signs  of 
the  times.  '  On  a  Devonshire  Trout  Stream  '  and  '  Of 
Cabbages  and  Kings  '  may  be  read  with  pleasure. — '  The 
First  Wooing  of  Mary  Stuart,'  in  the  Gentleman's,  seems 
written  from  a  strongly  Scottish  point  of  view.  'The 
Curfew,  its  Origin  and  History,'  has  an  agreeable  anti- 
quarian flavour,  and  may  be  commended  to  our  readers, 
as  embodying  most  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject, 
with  some  things  not  generally  known.  That  hardest 
of  sceptics,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  is  also  the  subject 
of  a  contribution.  —  The  Pall  Mall  has,  among  much 
lighter  matter  of  abundant  interest,  some  serious 
contributions.  The  fourth  part  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood's 
'  Cavalry  in  the  Waterloo  Campaign'  is  no  less  valuable 
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and  important  than  the  previous  portions.  '  Portsmouth 
Past  and  Present,' '  Lord  Chancellor  Erakine,  and  'Evo- 
lution in  Early  Italian  Art'  are  all  excellent— Once 
more  the  excerpt  from  the  '  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of 
France '  proves  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
English  Illustrated.  A  picturesque  account  is  supplied 
of  the  Chateau  d'lf,  and  there  are  pictures  of  Dalmeney 
House  and  Park.— Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  Longman's, 
depicts  very  vividly,  from  recently  published  volumes, 
'  The  Home  Life  of  the  Verneys.'  '  Rambles  of  Phil- 
ornithos'  may  be  warmly  commended  to  all  lovers  of 
country  rambles. — '  A  Colony  for  Lunatics '  and  '  The 
Vintage  Time '  arrest  attention  in  the  CornhilL— The 
contents  of  JSelgravia  are  pleasantly  varied. 

Chapman's  Magazine  of  Fiction  has  a  well-chosen 
selection  of  stories,  short  or  serial.  One  on  •  The  Bishop's 
Ghost  and  the  Printer's  Baby'  deals  with  some  quaint 
forms  of  superstition  and  folk-lore.  It  supplies  an 
instance,  imaginary,  of  a  creature,  an  existence — what 
shall  we  say  1— in  the  way  to  be  twice  a  ghost,  or,  to 
parody  a  phrase  of  the  younger  Colman,  "  two  single 
ghosts  rolled  into  one." 

IN  the  June  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ex-Libris 
Society  the  editor,  Mr.  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  deals  with  the 
work  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Mayer,  whose  designs  blend  hap- 
pily fantasy  and  decorative  heraldry.  David  Garrick's 
plate,  once  common  enough,  but  now  not  easily  encoun- 
tered, is  reproduced,  a  propos  to  an  imaginary  conversa- 
tion between  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  and  Boswell.  Among 
numerous  other  interesting  reproductions  is  the  plate  of 
Sir  William  Brownlowe,  of  Belton,  dated  1698.  The 
enthusiasm  concerning  book-plates  seems  to  be  as  great 
in  America  as  here,  a  single  plate  having  been  recently 
sold  in  Boston  for  seventy-five  dollars. 

THE  publications  of  Casaell  lead  off  with  Brewer's 
Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable,  Part  X.,  "  Motley  "  to 
"Pentreath."  Among  articles  in  which  improvement 
is  visible  may  be  counted  "  Nebuchadnezzar  "  (in  which 
much  matter  from '  N.  &  Q.'  is  inserted), "  Necklace,"  and 
"  Nihilist."  The  last,  indeed,  does  not  appear  in  the  former 
edition.— Cassell's  Gazetteer,  Part  XXI.,  has  a  map  of 
Somersetshire,  a  full  account  of  Girton  College,  and 
good  articles  assigned  to  Gainsborough  and  Galway.— 
Among  the  likenesses  in  the  Universal  Portrait  Gallery, 
Part  V1IL,  are  the  Queen,  Lord  Wolseley,  Maarten 
Maartens,  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee,  Prof.  Vambery,  and  Mr. 
Hall  Caine.  

WITH  sorrow  too  deep  for  words  we  record  the  death 
of  Mr.  George  Bentley.  He  had  been  in  failing  health 
for  some  time ;  but  having  got  through  the  severe  winter, 
it  was  hoped  that  his  life  would  have  been  prolonged ; 
but  on  Wednesday,  May  28,  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
with  heart  disease,  and  died  at  his  residence  at  Upton 
after  a  few  hours'  illness.  Mr.  George  Bentley  entered 
the  Burlington  Street  firm  in  1870,  being  in  that  year 
taken  into  partnership  by  his  father,  Mr.  Richard 
Bentley,  who,  as  is  well  known,  commenced  business 
with  Mr.  Colburn  in  1829,  from  whom  he  separated  in 
1832.  In  1837  Mr.  Bentley  started  Sentley's  Miscellany. 
In  1866  this  was  incorporated  with  Temple  Bar,  of 
which  Mr.  George  Bentley  was  editor  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Many  accounts  of  the  founding  of  the 
firm  of  Richard  Bentley  &  Son  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  press,  and  an  interesting  account, 
by  Mr.  S.  R.  Townshend  Mayer,  of  the  first  publisher 
of  the  name  of  Bentley,  temp.  Charles  II.,  was  given 
in  'N.  &  Q.'  of  April  12,  1879;  but  the  most  com- 
plete history  is  to  be  found  in  Le  Livre  for  October, 
1885.  This  was  reprinted,  with  additional  notes,  for 
private  circulation,  in  July,  1886,  the  volume  being 


illustrated  with  two  most  speaking  portraits  of  Richard 
Bentley  and  his  son.  Mr.  George  Bentley  became  head 
of  the  firm  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1871,  and  in 
1884  he  took  his  only  son  Richard  into  partnership,  upon 
whom,  for  many  years,  owing  to  the  delicate  state  of  his 
father's  health,  the  active  management  of  the  business 
has  devolved.  Mr.  George  Bentley  wa?  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  "  that  invaluable 
little  paper  Notes  and  Queries."  A  great  lover  of  books 
and  an  admirer  of  nature,  he  considered  the  best  two  pos- 
sessions that  a  man  could  have  were  a  library  and  a  good 
old-fashioned  garden  full  of  roses,  of  which  he  was  a 
careful  cultivator,  and  of  sweet-smelling  flowers.  He 
delighted  in  the  quiet  aspect  of  life,  and  cared  not  for  the 
"  glare  and  glitter  of  modern  society,  with  its  crowded 
evening  assemblies,  and  the  other  amusements  of  an  age 
ravenous  for  gossip."  He  would  modestly  describe  him- 
self as  "  not  a  man  of  learning,  but  as  a  mere  lover  of 
books.  I  play  about  the  honey  collected  by  the  learned 
bees  and  sympathize  with  their  wisdom  and  the  consola- 
tion they  got  out  of  their  learning."  Mr.  Bentley  must 
have  left  a  valuable  collection  of  correspondence,  for  in 
his  quiet  retirement  at  Upton  he  held  frequent  com- 
munication with  many  of  those  best  known  in  literature. 
On  Wednesday,  in  the  bright  sunshine  and  with  the 
singing  of  the  birds,  he  was  borne  through  his  lovely 
garden  to  Upton  churchyard,  and  there  laid  in  a  grave 
all  beautiful  with  the  roses  he  had  loved  so  well.  He 
will  be  gratefully  remembered  for  his  kindly  advice 
to  young  authors,  readily  and  cheerfully  given,  while  to 
his  friends  his  noble,  unselfish  character,  his  pure  and 
blameless  life  will  ever  be  a  bright  example.  We  can 
well  say  of  him  what  he  once  said  of  one  of  his  friends : 
"  He  has  passed  away,  and  lies  in  peace — 

In  the  sweet  peace  that  goodness  bosoms  ever — 
leaving  a  memory  sweet  as  June  roses,  and  likely  to 
endure  until  every  friend  he  had  has  likewise  passed 
away." 

MR.  GRANVILLE  LEVESON  GOWER,  of  whose  unfortunate 
death  we  hear  with  extreme  regret,  was  the  G.  L.  G.  of 
these  columns,  in  which  he  wrote  up  to  the  end. 
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We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  came  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

THEODORE  REYNOLDS,  Monaon,  Mass.,  U.S.  ("Stamps"  . 
— In  the  cases  to  which  you  refer  British  halfpenny  or 
penny  stamps  are  usually  indicated. 

ERRATA. — P.  253,  col.  1, 1. 11  from  bottom,  for  "  einis  " 
read  cinis;  p.  272,  col.  1,  1.  17,  for  '"History  of  Sign- 
boards ' "  read  '  Story  of  the  London  Parks' 
KOTICS. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  " — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher " — at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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MILTON'S  ESTOTILAND. 
(See  8th  S.  vii.  421.) 

Estotiland  is  one  of  the  ghost-names  of  geo- 
graphy. Unknown  on  any  map  before  1558,  it 
then  appeared  on  the  famous  Zeni  map,  to  the 
confusion,  for  more  than  a  century,  of  geographers 
and  navigators,  as  the  name  of  a  great  Atlantic 
island,  in  search  of  which  Frobisher  and  Davis 
vainly  sailed.  Its  history  is  curious. 

Nicolo  Zeno,  a  Venetian  merchant,  venturing 
into  the  northern  seas,  was  wrecked  in  1390  on 
the  Faroes,  the  Norse  name  of  which  he  distorted 
into  Frislanda.  There  he  was  befriended  and 
employed  by  a  chief  whom  he  calls  Zichmni,  who 
has  been  identified  with  Henry  Sinclair,  Earl  of 
Caithness,  who  in  1379  had  claimed  the  earldom 
of  Orkney,  and  at  the  time  of  Nicolb's  arrival 
was  establishing  himself  in  the  Faroes.  Nicolb 
wrote  letters  to  Venice  urging  his  brother  Antonio 
to  join  him.  Nicolb  died  in  1395,  and  his  brother 
ten  years  later.  Letters  from  the  brothers,  and  a 
map  which  they  had  constructed,  were  preserved 
among  the  archives  of  the  Zeni  palace  at  Venice. 

The  second  part  of  the  story  now  begins.  A 
younger  Nicolb  Zeno,  born  in  1515,  inherited  the 
palace,  and  when  still  quite  a  child  tore  up  the 
papers  in  childish  fashion,  as  he  tells  us.  Long 
afterwards,  some  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
voyage  of  the  elder  Zeno,  he  came  across  some  of 


the  torn  papers,  and,  recognizing  their  value,  he 
pieced  together  parts  of  the  letters  and  of  the 
decaying  fragments  of  the  map,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1558,  with  conjectural  restorations  of 
those  parts  and  names  which  he  could  not  decipher. 
The  letters  contained  accounts,  derived  from  the 
reports  of  fishermen,  of  various  islands  in  the 
Atlantic.  The  distorted  names  of  these  misplaced 
islands  were  deemed  of  great  authority,  and  appear 
on  subsequent  maps  for  more  than  a  century.  One 
island,  which  is  called  Icaria,  is  placed  near  Ice- 
land, some  four  hundred  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  it.  Icaria  has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Major 
with  Kerry  in  Ireland,  which  was  doubtless  fre- 
quented by  the  Faroe  fishermen,  whose  accounts 
of  its  position  must  have  been  misunderstood  by 
the  elder  Zeno.  The  next  island,  still  further  to 
the  south-west,  is  called  Estotiland.  No  such 
island  being  found  in  the  required  place  by  the 
navigators  and  codfishers  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  it  was  pushed  by  the 
chartographers  further  and  further  to  the  west, 
being  identified  by  Ortelius  in  1570  with  Labrador, 
whence  the  "  Estotilande  ou  Terre  de  Laborador  " 
on  Jail  lot's  map  of  1694. 

What  can  have  been  meant  by  Estotiland  is 
difficult  to  determine.  Mr.  Major  considered  it 
to  be  Newfoundland ;  but  it  is  most  un- 
likely that  any  Faroe  fishermen  should  have 
ventured  so  far  before  1390,  leaving  no 
record  or  tradition  of  their  voyage,  or  that  it 
should  then  have  borne  a  name  with  the  Teutonic 
suffix  -land.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  the 
elder  Zeno  should  have  misunderstood  the 
accounts  of  the  fishermen,  or  that  the  younger 
Zeno  should  have  misplaced  some  fragments 
of  the  torn  and  decayed  map.  Since  Estotiland 
appears  as  the  nearest  island  to  Icaria,  which  is 
now  generally  admitted  to  have  been  Kerry,  we 
should  seek  for  it  on  the  Irish  rather  than  on  the 
American  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  Zeno  placed 
it.  Estotiland  may  possibly  be  Zetland,  as  Shet- 
land was  then  called,  but  Shetland  is  more  pro- 
bably the  Estland  of  the  map.  It  seems  more 
likely  that  Estotiland,  BO  near  to  Kerry,  is  a  per- 
version of  the  name  Scotland,  which  was  still  given 
to  the  north  of  Ireland,  whence  the  Scots  had 
come,  till  the  eleventh  and  even  till  the  thirteenth 
century,  or  it  may  have  been  Argyle,  which  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Scottish  name  as  Scotia  Minor, 
Ireland  being  Scotia  Major.  But  the  Zeni  map  is 
so  wild  and  the  Venetian  transformation  of  names 
so  wonderful  (witness  Sinclair  transformed  to- 
Zichmni)  that  identifications  must  always  be  un- 
certain, though,  if  we  take  away  the  euphonic 
vowels,  Stotland  is  a  fair  Italian  approximation  to 
Scotland.  The  identification  of  Estotiland  with 
Ulster,  the  Irish  Scotland,  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  next  island  to  Estotiland  is  Drogeo, 
which  looks  like  Donegal. 
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New  South  Walles  and  New  North  Walles, 
which  on  Jaillot's  map  lie  to  the  north-west  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  are  easier  to  explain.  In  1631 
Capt.  James  explored  the  coasts  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
calling  the  western  shore  New  South  Wales,  in 
honour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
Charles  II.,  and  giving  the  name  of  New  North 
Wales  to  the  contiguous  district  to  the  north. 
These  names  are  still  found  in  Dr.  Butler's 
'School  Atlas,'  published  in  1826.  The 
Chucagua  River,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  seems  to  be  the  Chickasawha  River,  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  so  named  from  the  great 
Chickasaw  tribe,  now  merged  in  the  Choctaws. 
From  their  conflicts  with  the  French  settlers  the 
Chickasaws  would  probably  be  named  on  a  French 
map.  Lower  California  was  long  thought  to  be 
an  island  or  archipelago,  and  the  Gulf  of  California 
was  called  Mar  Bermejo  by  the  Spaniards. 

ISAAC  TAYLOR. 


INVENTORY  OF  THE  PLATE  AND  ORNAMENTS 

OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS,  COLE 
ABBEY,  IN  AUGUST,  1552. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  accompanying  list  of 
plate  and  ornaments  belonging  to  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Cole  Abbey,  in  the  City  of  London,  in 
1552,  may  prove  of  interest  to  your  readers. 
There  are  several  points  of  curious  detail  in  this  list. 
In  the  first  place,  no  mention  is  made  of  either 
chalice  or  paten.  Among  the  vestments,  &c.,  are 
the  following,  which  require  explanation  : — 

Six  Copes  of  red  cloth  of  silver,  for  children. 

A  Cope  of  gold  for  a  child. 

A  Vestment  of  white  for  Lent. 

Eight  Altar  Cloths  of  white  silk,  with  drops  of  blood 
for  Lent. 

I  suppose  that  the  children's  "  copes "  were  capes 
or  tippets.  I  cannot  find  that  white  was  authorized 
for  Lent  according  to  Sarum  or  Roman  use,  but 
in  ancient  English  use  white  was  allowed  during 
Lent  until  Passion-tide  on  weekdays 

Copes  and  Vestments. 

A  Cope  of  red  cloth  of  gold,  Priest,  Deacon,  and  Sub- 
Deacon. 

Another  of  red  cloth  ef  gold,  Priest,  Deacon,  and  Sub- 
Deacon. 

Three  of  cloth  of  gold,  Priest,  Deacon,  and  Sub- 
Deacon. 

Three  of  red  sarsnet  and  bawdekin,  Prieat,  Deacon,  and 
Sub-Deacon. 

Three  of  white  bawdekin,  Priest,  Deacon,  and  Sub- 
Deacon. 

Two  of  red  bawdekin,  Priest,  Deacon,  and  Sub- 
Deacon. 

A  Vestment  with  flower  de  luces,  Deacon  and  Sub- 
Deacon. 

Two  Copes  of  blue  bawdekin  with  herons'  heads. 

Another  with  borders  of  columbyns. 

Another  with  grapes  of  gold. 

Six  Copes  of  red  cloth  of  silver  for  children. 

A  Cope  of  black  serge  with  stars  of  gold. 


Three  Copes  of  white  damask,  the  suit  complete. 

A  Vestment  of  crimson  velvet,  the  orphreys  of 'it  the 
birth  of  our  Lord,  with  angels  of  gold. 

A  Vestment  of  crimson  velvet,  orphreys  cloth  of  gold 
with  spangles  of  gold. 

A  Vestment  of  red  velvet,  the  orphreys  cloth  of  gold. 

Another  of  blue  velvet,  the  orphreys  of  red  and  white 
crimson,  with  Mary  and  John. 

Another  of  green  cloth  of  gold,  the  orphreys  of  red 
velvet  and  roses  of  gold. 

A  Vestment  'of  white  damask,  the  orphreys  of  red 
velvet,  with  our  Lady  and  St.  Michael. 

A  Vestment  of  black  velvet,  the  orphreys  of  red  satin 
with  a  picture  of  our  Lady. 

A  Vestment  of  black  velvet,  with  the  orphreys  of  red 
velvet. 

Another  Vestment  of  black  velvet,  the  orpheya  of  red 
satin,  with  the  picture  of  Christ  on  the  Cross. 

A  Vestment  of  green  silk,  with  swans  of  gold. 

A  Vestment  of  white  damask,  with  the  sun  and  moon. 

A  Vestment  with  suns  and  stars. 

A  Vestment  of  white  for  Lent. 

A  Vestment,  the  orphreys  of  white  cloth  of  gold. 

A  Vestment  of  green  silk,  the  orphreys  with  grapes. 

A  Vestment  of  tinsel,  satin  orphreys  of  blue  damask, 
with  a  picture  of  Jesus. 

A  Cope  of  gold  for  a  child. 

A  Vestment  of  red  silk,  orphreys  green  with  swans  of 
gold. 

A  Vestment  of  black  velvet,  with  dolphins  and  bells  of 
silver,  and  a  Deacon  to  it. 

A  Canopy  of  red  sarsnet  with  chalices  and  flowers. 

Cross  Cloths  and  Banner  Cloths. 

A  Cross  Cloth  of  green  silk  with  a  picture  of  Jesus  and 
the  Fishmongers'  Arms. 

A  Cross  Cloth  of  white  sarsnet,  with  a  picture  of  our 
Lady  and  Gabriel. 

A  Passion  Banner  of  red  sarsnet  and  several  others. 

A  Crosier  Staff  with  a  picture  of  S.  Nicholas  on  one 
side  and  S.  Peter  on  the  other  side. 

Altar  Cloths  of  Silk,  Canopys  and  Curtains  of  Silk. 

Eight  Altar  Cloths  of  green  and  red  damask,  wit 
flowers,  and  seven  curtains  to  them. 

Six  Hangings  for  Altars  of  green  satin  and  three  cur- 
tains to  them. 

Seven  Hangings  of  white  damask  and  with  flowers. 

Two  Altar  Cloths  of  black  silk  with  an  "  Ecce  quod 
natura,"  with  two  curtains. 

Eight  Altar  Cloths  of  white  silk  with  drops  of  blood 
for  Lent. 

Six  Corporas  Cloths  of  cloth  of  gold. 

Three  other  Corporas  cloths  and  seven  others. 

Six  other  Cloths. 

Lynnen  Altar  Ctoths. 
Eight  diaper  Cloths  for  Altars. 
Six  Altar  Cloths,  plain. 
Six  plain,  marked  in  the  middle  I.H.S. 
Six  damaek  Towels. 
Six  fine  Surplices  for  men. 
Ten  plain  Frocks  for  men. 

Plate  and  Jewels. 

A  Cross  of  silver  and  gilt,  weighing  ci.  oz. 
Two  Candlesticks,  silver  and  gilt,  Txiv|.  oz. 
Pyx,  silver  and  gilt,  weighing  Ixiii.  oz. 
One  pair  Censers,  with  images  of  S.  Paul,  of  silver 
weighing  xliii.  oz. 

Two  pair  Censers,  silver  parcel  gilt,  Ixiii.  oz. 
Shippe,  of  silver,  with  silver  spoon,  weighing  xi.  oz. 
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Candlesticks  of  Latten.  Great  and  Small,  with  other 
Branches,  Beams,  and  Tools. 

Two  Candlesticks,  copper  and  gilt,  for  high  altar. 

Two  great  Candlesticks  of  latten, 

A  great  Lectern  of  latten  with  five  branches  to  it. 

Piece  of  latten  for  the  Pascal. 

Two  Holy  Water  Stops  of  latten. 

A  Branch  of  latten  that  stood  in  the  roodloft. 

Eleven  Candlesticks,  small,  of  latten. 

Two  more  Standards  of  latten. 

Two  latten  Basins. 

Twenty-one  latten  Bools. 

Seven  other  latten  Bools  that  stood  before  Our  Lady 
and  Gabriel. 

A  Beam  with  five  hooks  and  two  chains  that  hung 
before  Jesus. 

Fonr  small  Candlesticks  for  quire. 

Six  Bells  with  Sanctus  Bell  in  the  steeple. 

A  pair  of  Organs. 

E.  0.  U. 


MAURITIUS  AUGUSTUS  BBNYOWSZKY. 
(Concluded  from  p.  404.) 

To  resume  Ryumin's  narrative,  the  St.  Peter 
left  Formosa  on  Aug.  21,  and  was  soon  after  over- 
taken by  another  storm.  She  cruised  about  per- 
fectly helpless  for  a  while  and  without  any  set 
purpose  or  aim,  as  no  one  on  board  had  the 
remotest  idea  which  way  he  was  to  steer  or  what 
he  was  to  do.  At  last,  on  Aug.  28,  they  met  a 
Chinese  boat,  whose  captain  offered  to  show  them 
a  safe  anchorage  for  a  small  reward  ;  but  the  wily 
Chinee  pocketed  the  Russians'  two  silver  roubles 
and  sailed  away  without  showing  them  anything 
but  base  ingratitude.  Another  dishonest  Celestial 
swindled  them  out  of  ten  roubles.  At  last,  how- 
ever, a  Chinaman  who  could  speak  some  Portuguese 
showed  them  the  way  to  the  town  of  "Taso," 
where  they  remained  at  anchor  till  Sept.  5,  on 
which  day  they  accepted  another  Chinese 
boat's  offer  to  take  them  to  Macao,  where  they 
arrived  on  Sept.  12  Old  Style,  or  ten  days  later 
according  to  the  Gregorian  calendar,  which  agrees 
very  well  with  the  date  (Sept.  23)  mentioned  by 
Bishop  Le  Bon,  and  the  date  (Sept.  22),  if  he 
meant  New  Style,  given  by  Benyowszky  himself 
to  M.  des  Roches. 

Stepanov,  on  the  other  hand,  briefly  relates  that 
after  leaving  on  Aug.  20  the  island  inhabited  by 
the  pugnacious  people,  the  galliot  tried  to  make 
Manila,  but  was  driven  northward  by  contrary 
winds.  The  following  day  they  sailed  "with  a 
full  wind  "  eastward  (surely  this  should  be  "  west- 
ward "),  and  after  a  fair  run  of  six  days  sighted  the 
mainland.  For  some  distance  they  then  sailed 
along  the  coast,  and  the  first  Chinese  place  they 
reached  was  "  Tshinshina."  Here  they  rested  five 
days,  and  after  taking  some  drinking  water  on 
board,  and  also  a  coasting  pilot,  they  set  sail  again 
and  reached  Macao  on  Sept.  22.  There  cannot  be 
any  doubt  that  Stepanov  also  gave  Sept.  12  Old 
Style  as  the  date  of  their  arrival  at  Macao,  and 


that  either  Dr.  Ebeling  or  some  other  translator 
has  wilfully  changed  the  day. 

Berg  relates  that  during  his  stay  at  Canton  he 
was  told  that  Benyowszky  first  created  a  very  good 
impression,  and  that  so  soon  as  the  news  spread 
that  a  strange  craft  with  costly  furs  on  board  had 
arrived  at  Macao,  from  unknown  regions  after  a 
remarkable  voyage,  both  the  Dutch  and  English 
approached  Benyowszky  not  only  with  tempting 
offers  for  his  cargo,  but  also  with  long  strings  of 
blandiloquence  as  regards  other  rewards  if  the 
new  route  were  opened  and  the  trade  could  further 
be  developed.  The  "  director  "  of  the  Anglo-Easfe 
Indian  Company  was,  we  are  told,  especially  assi- 
duous in  paying  his  attentions  to  Benyowszky, 
whose  services  he  was  anxious  to  secure  for  his 
company  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Dutch  were 
equally  anxious  to  save  their  existing  monopoly  in 
the  trade  with  Japan.  While  Benyowszky  was 
thus  wavering  between  the  two  offers  and  a  long 
time  in  making  up  his  mind  as  to  which  he  should 
accept,  Stepanov,  his  old  enemy,  wrote  to  the  Dutch 
agent  and  through  him  denounced  Benyowszky 
to  the  Chinese  Government*  as  an  escaped  con- 
vict who  had  stolen  both  the  ship  and  its  cargo, 
and  who,  under  utterly  false  pretences,  had  enticed 
his  associates  to  leave  Kamchatka.  This  on  com- 
ing to  Benyowszky's  knowledge  wholly  unnerved 
him,  and,  driven  by  a  fear  of  being  arrested  and 
sent  back  to  Russia,  he  hastily  sold  both  the  shipf 
and  the  goods,  and  with  the  remainder  of  his 
associates J  embarked,  on  Jan.  11, 1772,  Old  Style, 
on  two  French  vessels,  the  Dauphin  and  the  De 
Laverdie,  both  bound  for  the  Isle  of  France.§ 

Before  leaving  Macao,  Benyowszky  succeeded 
in  getting  imprisoned  Stepanov,  who  was,  however, 
fortunate  enough  to  prove  after  a  time  his  inno- 
cence of  the  charge  brought  against  him  by  the 
soi-disant  Hungarian  baron,  and  so  to  obtain  his 
own  release  from  gaol.  After  vainly  endeavouring 
to  induce  the  Portuguese  governor  to  send  him  to 
Lisbon,  he  finally  received  this  official's  permission 
to  proceed  to  Batavia,  where  he  died  in  utter 
misery  shortly  after  his  arrival 

I  trust  I  have  adduced  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  that  though  Capt.  Oliver  has,  according  to 
the  Athenceum,  formed  "  a  far  lower  estimate  "  of 
the  count's  veracity  "  than  some  other  authorities," 


*  At  the  beginning  of  August,  1772,  the  Government 
of  Irkutsk  received,  through  the  frontier  "  commissary  " 
at  Khiakta,  intimation  from  Peking  that  the  St.  Peter 
had  arrived  at  Macao,  in  September  the  previous  year, 
with  valuable  goods,  and  that  the  men  in  possession  of 
her  declared  her  cargo  to  be  Russian  goods  from  the 
river  Amur,  intended  for  export  to  the  East  Indies 
(Sgibnev  in  the  '  Russkaya  Starina,'  p.  544). 

t  For  3,960  Dutch  florins,  says  Stepanov. 

j  According  to  Ryumin's  'Diary,'  fifteen  of  the 
St.  Peter's  company  died  of  "  fever  and  other  diseases  " 
at  Macao  (p.  46). 

§  The  date  given  by  Benyowszky  is  Jan.  22. 
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his  estimate  has  fallen  short  of  Benyowszky's  true 
character  ;  and  that  not  even  the  Times  reviewer 
can,  after  reading  this  expose,  be  counted  among 
those  "  who  can  put  away  the  conviction  that 
Benyowszky  is  a  charlatan  and  an  embroiderer  of 
facts  really  discreditable  to  himself."  Brett- 
schneider  informed  his  friend  Meusel  that  the  ori- 
ginal account  of  the  travels  and  adventures  which 
Benyowszky  showed  to  him  in  1780,  with  a  view 
of  inducing  him  to  arrange  the  MS.  for  the  press, 
differed  materially  from  the  version  printed  by 
Nicholson.  Some  incidents  were  omitted  in  the 
latter,  others  added  thereto ;  and  in  the  German 
savant's  opinion,  Benyowszky  must  have  wholly 
altered  and  remodelled  the  '  Memoirs.'  Many 
improbable  adventures  were  related  therein  "  far 
less  cautiously,"  and  the  falsehood  of  some  tales 
was  more  apparent  in  the  MS.  than  even  in  the 
printed  version.  Benyowszky  himself  confessed 
to  him  the  perplexity  in  which  he  found  himself 
owing  to  his  inability  to  make  some  of  the  "  facts  " 
agree  not  only  among  themselves,  but  also  with 
some  accounts  which  he  had  then  already  given  of 
his  travels  elsewhere. 

A  facetious  writer,  now  in  trouble,  some  years 
ago  bemoaned  the  total  extinction  of  the  "  magni- 
ficent liar."  When  he  penned  his  famous  com- 
plaint of  the  decay  of  the  art  of  lying  he  must 
have  had  in  his  mind  that  species  of  authors  of 
which  Mauritius  Augustus  Benyowszky  was  such  a 
brilliant  specimen.  L.  L.  K. 


CUSTOM  :  "  STATUE  OP  THE  MIRACLE." — The 
following  further  extract  (see  8tb  S.  vi.  345)  from 
the  articles  on  Jabez  Balfour's  *  Diary,'  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Pall  Matt  Gazette,  is  an  interesting 
note  of  a  local  custom  : — 

"  Of  the  '  Statue  of  the  Miracle '  on  the  15th  of  the 
month  he  gives  a  long  description  :  '  A  life-sized  figure 
of  our  Saviour  stretched  on  a  colossal  cross  was  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  many  willing  bearers  through  the 
crowded  streets,  escorted  by  a  procession  of  the  faithful 
from  all  the  surrounding  districts,  and  even  from 
Bolivia,  Chili,  and  Peru.  I  have  seen  many  street  dis- 
plays in  England  and  abroad,  but  none  so  picturesque 
and  none  so  truly  popular.  Nearly  the  whole  population 
of  the  city  turned  out  either  as  participators  in  the  pro- 
cession or  as  spectators.  The  only  element  conspicuously 
absent  was  the  well-dressed  male  element,  which  stood 
ostentatiously  aloof.  The  procession  seemed  to  be  largely 
self-organized  and  arranged.  It  was  preceded  by  a  pro- 
miscuous crowd  of  men  and  boys  carrying  lighted 
coloured  candles.  These  moved  along  without  any 
attempt  at  order,  as  the  skirmishers  or  forerunners  of 
the  regular  procession,  which  was  headed  by  three 
ecclesiastics  carrying  a  silver  cross  and  two  long  silver 
staffs.  They  were  followed  by  some  hundreds  of  men 
walking  in  two  single  files,  one  on  each  side  of  the  road- 
way. Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  than  the 
appearance  of  these  men.  Each  one  carried  a  lighted 
candle.  The  greater  number  were  evidently  country 
folk  of  Indian  extraction,  there  being  a  great  pre- 
ponderance of  tall  men  with  copper-coloured  skins, 
aquiline  features,  shaggy  beards,  and  jet-black  eyes  and 


hair ;  but  the  salient  feature,  which  invested  the  scene 
with  indescribable  picturesqueness,  was  the  brilliant 
colouring  of  the  ponchos.  Every  man  was  dressed  in 
his  best,  and,  doubtless,  many  had  bought  new  ponchos 
for  the  occasion.  The  bright  reds,  blues,  yellows, 
greens,  and  browns  of  the  ponchos  produced  the  most 
striking  effects,  none  the  less  striking,  indeed,  because 
they  were  obviously  accidental  and  undesigned,  and  were 
changing  every  moment  as  the  men  passed  slowly  on. 
The  combinations  of  colours  were  as  varied  as  if  pro- 
duced by  the  shifting  of  a  kaleidoscope.  After  the  long 
files  of  men  came  the  highly  reverenced  Image  itself, 
borne  aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  a  great  number  of  men, 
and  surrounded  by  an  enormous  quantity  of  lighted 
candles  and  lamps.  As  the  image  passed  nearly  every 
spectator  uncovered  and  knelt.  It  was  followed  by  long 
files  of  young  girls  prettily  dressed  in  white,  and  with 
either  bright  red  or  bright  green  sashes,  and  then  by 
ladies  in  black  gowns,  with  black  shawls  thrown  over 
their  heads  like  hoods.  This  is  the  strictly  conventional 
go-to-church  dress  of  Salta  ladies.  All  carried  lighted 
candles  in  their  hands,  and  had  rosaries  hanging  from 
their  waists.  The  number  of  ladies  was  enormous,  and 
must  have  included  nearly  all  the  female  population  of 
Salta,  besides  a  numerous  contingent  which  had  come 
here  on  a  pilgrimage  for  the  occasion  from  the  city  of 
Cordoba,  and  consisted  of  members  of  a  sisterhood  or 
association  known  as  the  '  Daughters  of  Jesus.'  After 
the  ladies  came  a  life-sized  figure  of  the  Virgin  clad  in 
beautiful  bridal  attire,  and  standing  on  a  gilt  platform 
or  stage,  also  borne  shoulder-high.  This  was  followed 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Province,  who,  bare-headed, 
looked  remarkably  handsome,  in  evening  dress,  with, 
white  waistcoat  and  white  gloves.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  Ministers  and  the  Intendente  of  Police  in  a 
splendid  uniform.  After  these  personages  came  the 
band  and  two  or  three  weak  companies  of  local  troops, 
and  then  a  confused  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  police. 
A  curious  and  rather  pretty  feature  in  the  crowd  was 
the  number  of  little  boys,  children  of  from  three  to  six 
years  of  age,  who  could  just  toddle  along,  and  who  were 
clad  by  their  fond  parents  in  perfect  sacerdotal  garb, 
with  little  white  lace  surplices  over  black  skirts,  and 
five-cornered  black  caps  such  as  are  worn  by  priests 
when  in  full  canonicals.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  good 
order  of  the  procession,  or  be  better  than  the  general 
decorum  of  all,  rich  and  poor  alike,  who  took  part  in  it. 
The  weight  of  the  platforms  or  stages  which  bore  the 
croes  and  the  Virgin  must  have  been  considerable,  but 
there  was  always  a  keen  competition  among  the  men  for 
the  privilege — which  is,  indeed,  considered  a  very  great 
privilege  —  of  assisting  in  transporting  the  sacred  and 
mystic  emblems  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  Of 
course,  the  bishop  and  some  ecclesiastics  formed  part  of 
the  procession,  but  they  were  by  no  means  conspicuous, 
and  certainly,  in  spite  of  Governor,  bishop,  and  soldiers, 
the  whole  ceremonial  was  distinctively  popular,  and  not 
official  nor  ecclesiastical.  The  occassion  of  the  proces- 
sion was  the  conclusion  of  a  '  Novena  '  in  honour  of  the 
image  of  our  Saviour,  to  whose  miraculous  intervention 
is  attributed  the  immunity  from  serious  shocks  of  earth- 
quake which  Salta  has  latterly  enjoyed.  The  fame  of 
this  miraculous  image  is  by  no  means  local,  but  is  spread 
throughout  a  large  part  of  South  America.  It  is  known 
as  '  Our  Saviour  of  the  Miracle,'  and  is  almost  as  great 
a  local  institution  and  power  here  as  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  is  to  the  faithful  of  France.'" — Pali  MM 
Gazette,  November  23,  1894. 

A.  C.  W. 

A    KEMARKABLE    PROPHECY.  —  Sir    Joseph 
Pease,  Bart.,  M.P.,  speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the 
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Tees  Conservancy  Commissioners  at  Stockton,  on 
December  7,  1894,  said  that  on  Sunday  evening  he 
was  looking  over  a  diary  which  was  kept  by  his 
late  father,  and  he  came  across  a  passage  which  he 
did  not  remember  to  have  seen  before,  and  which 
would  probably  interest  the  Commissioners,  as  it 
related  to  the  development  of  Middlesborough  and 
the  Tees.  The  extract  was  as  follows  : — 

"  7th  August,  1828. — Rose  early  this  morning,  and, 
accompanied  by  William  Backhouse,  James  and  Jonathan 
Backhouse,  and  Charles  lanson,  took  boat,  and  entering 
the  Tees  mouth,  sailed  up  to  Middlesbrough  to  take  a 
•view  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the  railway.  Was 
much  pleased  with  the  place  altogether,  its  adaptation 
•to  the  purposes  far  exceeding  any  anticipations  I  had 
formed.  The  rising  piece  of  land  on  which  the  farm 
house  at  Middlesbrough  stands  is  peculiar,  and  there 
remain  many  traces  of  this  mount  having  been  the  site 
of  very  important  buildings.  Thera  is  a  burial  ground, 
to  which  a  very  reasonable  tradition  asserts  a  church  or 
chapel  was  attached  in  olden  time.  Whether  it  stood 
where  the  waves  now  flow  may  be  disputed,  but  it  does 
not  seem  improbable,  as  no  remains  of  such  an  erection 
are  now  visible.  Imagination  here  had  ample  scope  in 
fancying  a  coming  day  when  the  bare  fields  we  then 
were  traversing  will  be  covered  with  a  busy  multitude, 
and  numerous  vessels  crowded  on  those  banks,  denoting 
*  busy  seaport.  Time,  however,  must  roll  many  succes- 
eive  annual  tides  ere  so  important  a  change  is  effected; 
but  who  that  has  considered  the  nature  and  extent  of 
British  enterprise,  commerce,  and  industry  will  pretend 
to  take  his  stand  on  this  spot,  and  pointing  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  these  visions,  exclaim,  '  That  will  never  be  '  ?  If 
such  an  one  appear,  he  and  I  are  at  issue.  I  think  it 
•will  be."— Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle,  December  8. 

The  reading  of  the  extract  was  regarded  with  very 
.great  interest  by  the  Commissioners. 

JOSEPH  COLLINSON. 
Hendon,  N.W. 

PRINCE  JOSEPH  PONIATOWSKI,  MARSHAL  OF 
FRANCE. — The  Polish  Bayard  won  his  baton  on 
the  field  of  Leipzig,  Got.  16,  1813.  Three  days 
later,  whilst  in  command  of  the  rear-guard,  during 
the  French  retreat,  he  was,  being  already  badly 
wounded,  drowned,  or  drowned  himself,  in  the 
Elster.  His  body  was  not  recovered  till  tke  24th. 
It  was  then  embalmed  and  interred  in  the  tomb  of 
Kosciusko.  All  which  is  matter  of  history.  But 
what  became  of  the  marshal's  body  during  the  five 
days  preceding  its  recovery  is  another  matter.  A 
military  police  report,  which  has  lain  pigeon-holed 
all  these  years,  it  seems,  in  the  French  War 
Office,  and  which  a  Paris  paper  of  May  23  prints 
for  the  first  time,  establishes  the  fact  that  the 
corpse  was  fished  out  of  the  river  by  a  local 
fisherman,  and  that  he,  having  a  shrewd  idea  that, 
by  reason  of  the  richness  of  the  uniform,  it  must 
be  the  corpse  of  a  person  of  consequence,  arranged 
it  as  an  exhibition.  The  exhibition  lasted  for  the 
best  part  of  those  five  days,  and  was  so  well 
attended  that  the  exhibitor  took  a  sum  of  sixty 
florins  by  it.  On  the  fifth  day,  however,  Potocki 
.heard  of  this  show,  recognized  the  body,  and 


ransomed  it.  He  had,  besides,  to  pay  a  hundred 
golden  fredericks  for  the  six  rings  the  marshal  had 
upon  him,  the  fisherman  retaining  a  gold  snuff-box. 

W.  F.  WALLER. 

MSS.  OF  REV.  BROCK.  BAND. — This  gentleman 
left  a  copious  collection  of  antiquarian  notes  on 
Ely  and  Cambridgeshire  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  to  his  college  (Corpus,  Camb.).  He  was 
an  industrious  antiquary  and  Rector  of  Levering- 
ton.  They  were  missing  for  some  years  from 
Corpus  Christi  Library,  and  I  rejoice  to  say  have 
lately  been  recovered  and  restored  to  that  institu- 
tion. K.  H.  SMITH. 

Ely. 

"LINKS." — In  these  days  of  golf  it  may  be 
well  to  place  on  record  Sir  Walter  Scott's  short 
and  simple  definition  of  the  above  term  :  "  Sandy 
knolls,"  he  writes  in  '  Redgauntlet,'  chap.  iii. , 
"  covered  with  short  herbage,  which  you  Scotch 
call '  links,'  and  we  English  '  downs.' " 

E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 

JOHN  YONGE  AKERMAN  (1806-1873),  NDMIS- 
MATIST  AND  ANTIQUARY. — He  was  the  surviving 
son  of  John  Akerman  (ob.  Nov.  3,  1835,  cet.  fifty- 
one)  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  Harriet,  who  died 
May  7,  1820,  aged  thirty-five.  Mr.  Akerman 
married  Emma  Mary,  third  daughter  of  William 
Mathews,  of  London  and  Tintern  Abbey,  iron- 
master, by  whom  he  had  issue  Emma  Elizabeth, 
born  June  28,  1828,  Alice,  born  Jan.  11,  1830; 
Mary  Jane,  born  June  13, 1831 ;  Harriet,  born 
June  28,  1833 ;  and  Hercules,  born  March  18 
1835  ('  Monumental  Inscriptions  in  the  Old 
Churchyard  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  Surrey,'  ed 
Robert  Hovenden,  part  i.,  1880,  p.  1). 

DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

SHROVETIDE  :  CUSTOM  OF  MATCHMAKING. — 
The  subjoined  excerpt  from  the  Weekly  Freeman 
of  Saturday,  March  9,  may  be  worth  preserving 
in  '  N.  &  Q.'  Where  else  than  in  the  home  of 
Home  Rule  is  matchmaking  like  this  "customary" 
at  Shrovetide  ? — 

"  The  magistrates  at  Killorglia  Petty  Sessions  on 
Friday  had  before  them  a  rather  interesting  case,  arising 
out  of  the  customary  ShrovetiJe  matchmaking  in  thai 
district.  The  case  was  at  the  prosecution  of  Head-Con- 
stable Bethel  against  a  respectable  farmer's  son  named 
John  Kelliher,  who  was  charged  with  wounding  and 
assaulting  another  young  man,  a  farmer's  son,  named 
Cons  M'Carthy,  near  Killorglin,  on  the  night  of  Feb.  21. 
The  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  on  the  day  in- ques- 
tion the  parties  concerned,  with  their  parents,  were 
matchmaking  in  Killorglin.  Both  young  men  had  fixed 
their  affections  on  the  same  young  woman,  and  con- 
sequently no  small  amount  of  jealouslv  arose.  After 
considerable  bargaining,  however.  M'Carthy  was  suc- 
cessful, and  arrangements  were  made  to  bring  his  intended 
bride  on  that  evening  to  see  her  future  home.  He  started 
with  his  fiancee  and  some  friends  at  the  appointed  hour 
on  a  cart.  Midway  on  their  journey,  however,  they  were 
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overtaken  by  his  rival,  who  commenced  to  give  vent  to 
his  injured  feelings  by  heaping  abuse  on  M'Carthy. 
Words  came  to  blows,  and  during  a  fierce  fight,  which 
they  had  en  the  road,  M'Carthy  was  stabbed  three  times 
on  the  shoulder,  three  times  on  the  side,  and  once  on 
the  neck.  He  bled  profusely,  and  was  in  a  very  critical 
and  faint  condition  when  treated  by  the  doctor  at 
Killorglin,  He  was  unable  to  attend  at  the  court  to-day, 
and  the  case  was  adjourned." 

J.  B.  FLEMINS. 
Helensburgh. 

"PANT"  =  MUD. — Pant  used  in  this  sense  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  in  any  glossary  which 
has  been  within  my  reach.  Halliwell-Phillipps's 
'  Dictionary  of  Archaisms  and  Provincialisms ' 
has  the  word  as  equivalent  to  "  (1)  a  public 
fountain,  a  cistern,  a  reservoir.  North.  (2)  A 
hollow  declivity.  West."  Brockett  has  the  word 
with  the  former  meaning.  In  Wensleydale,  York- 
shire, I  have  heard  the  word  used  for  soft  mud. 
"He's  cuvverd  all  ower  wi'  pant "= He's  bespat- 
tered all  over  with  mud.  Pant  is  used  for  a  sump 
in  Cumberland.  F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

Palgrave,  Diss. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  (See  8th  S.  vii.  372.)— 
Under  the  heading  of  '  Dickens's  Bleak  House' 
mention  is  made  of  the  picture  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  his  family  painted  at  Abbotsford  by  David 
Wilkie,and  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1818. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  may  be 
glad  to  know  that  there  is  a  small  but  clever  en- 
graving of  it  in  the  '  Bijou,'  1828,  accompanied  by 
a  most  interesting  explanatory  letter  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

This  is  a  notable  volume,  as  it  contains  the  first 
state  of  Blanco  White's  great  sonnet  '  Night  and 
Death';  'Work  without  Hope'  and  four  other 
pieces  by  Coleridge  ;  *  Album  Verses '  by  Charles 
Lamb ;  and  contributions  by  T.  Hood,  Horace 
Smith,  James  Hogg,  J.  Gr.  Lockhart,  Mrs.  Hemans, 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Barry  Cornwall,  Southey, 
L.  E.  L.,  T.  K.  Hervey,  James  Montgomery, 
Delta,  &c.  E.  E. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

VANISHING  LONDON. — 

"  Another  notable  old  house  in  Fulham  is  to  be  pulled 
down.  It  is  '  Munster,'  sometimes  called  '  Mustow 
House,'  which  stands  by  the  main  road,  opposite  the  site 
of  Fulham  Lodge  (home  of  George  Colman  the  younger 
and  the  late  Duke  of  York),  eastwards  of  Ivy  Lodge,  and 
nearer  Purser's  Cross.  There  is  a  tradition  that  it  had 
been,  with  an  extensive  park,  a  hunting  seat  of  Charles  II. 
But  that  story,  says  the  Builder,  seems  to  be  falsified 
by  the  fact,  stated  upon  documentary  evidence  by 
Lyeons,  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  it  formed  the  residence  and  property  of  Sir 
William  Powell,  Bart.,  and  his  predecessor,  Sir  Edward. 
The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  King  George  I.'s 
favourite,  the  Duchess  of  Munster.  The  Powells 
were  here  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Williams,  Bart.,  who 
married  Mary,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  William 
Powell,  of  Pengethley.  The  house  next  served  for  a 


school,  and  was  afterwards  occupied,  until  about  1822, 
by  J.  Wilson  Croker,  M.P.,  when  Secretary  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, who  somewhat  altered  the  exterior,  and  added 
the  brick  embattlements.  For  some  years  past  Munster 
House  has  been  occupied  as  a  private  asylum." — Sun, 
April  9. 

JOSEPH  COLLINSON. 
Hendon,  N.W. 

THE  NEW  BRONZE  COINS. — "It  was  announced," 
says  Punch  of  May  25,  "  that  the  reverse  was  to 
have  been  altered.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  the 
reverse."  If,  indeed,  the  re  verse  was  to  have  been 
altered,  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  was  not.  Once 
more  Britannia  appears  "  seated  upon  a  rock  in  the 
sea,  her  right  hand  holding  a  shield,  which  rests 
against  the  rock."  And  once  more,  unless  altera- 
tion should  yet  be  made,  the  shield  will  bear  a 
device  sufficiently  like  that  of  the  Union  to  be  mis- 
taken for  it  without  examination,  and  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  it  after  a  little  wearr  but  differing 
from  it  in  the  omission  of  St.  Andrew's  cross,  the 
saltire  argent,  which  represents  Scotland ;  while  the 
cross  invented  for  St.  Patrick,  a  saltire  gules,  which 
represents  Ireland,  is  unmistakably  displayed,  as 
appears  by  the  fimbriation  which  its  colour  requires. 
This  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  attention, 
has  been  drawn  to  the  strange  exhibition  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  only  on  a  coin  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  when  an 
opportunity  for  alteration  presents  itself,  it  should 
not  be  used.  KILLIGREW. 

ADAMS  AND  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  NEPTUNE. — 
A  mural  tablet  (containing  a  medallion  profile 
portrait)  has  recently  been  erected  in  Westminster 
Abbey  in  memory  of  the  late  Prof.  Adams.  This 
has  led  to  some  remarks  in  the  newspapers  (with 
the  usual  amount  of  error  in  articles  of  that  kind) 
respecting  the  discovery  of  Neptune,  the  place  of 
which  he  was  the  first,  very  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
to  indicate  by  the  effects  of  its  attraction  upon  the 
motions  of  Uranus.  To  enter  upon  the  history  of 
the  matter  would  be  quite  out  of  place  here  ;  but 
it  may  possibly  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  readers 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  quote  the  earliest  public  reference 
to  Adams's  achievement,  which  was  not  made 
known  until  after  the  same  problem  had  been 
solved  a  few  months  later  by  Le  Verrier.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  at  South- 
ampton early  in  September,  1846,  Sir  John 
Herschel  stated  that  a  new  planet,  not  yet  seen, 
had  made  its  movements  felt  "with  a  certainty 
hardly  inferior  to  that  of  ocular  demonstration." 
Not  many  days  after  this  expression  was  used, 
the  planet  was  actually  found  by  Galle  at  Berlin, 
acting  on  instructions  sent  him  by  Le  Verrier. 
Sir  John  Herschel,  in  a  letter  to  the  Athenaeum, 
dated  the  1st  of  the  following  month  (October), 
when  the  discovery  was  known,  states  that  he 
should  not  have  felt  justified  in  using  so  strong  ai 
expression  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  th 
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•planet  in  the  place  indicated,  had  he  not  known 
that  Le  Verrier's  calculations  gave  practically  the 
same  result  as  that  which  had  been  attained  by 
another.  He  says  :  — 

"  It  was  known  to  me  at  that  time  (I  will  take  the 
liberty  to  cite  the  Astronomer  Royal  aa  my  authority) 
that  a  similar  investigation  had  been  independently 
entered  into,  and  a  conclusion  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
new  planet  very  nearly  coincident  with  M.  Le  Terrier's 
arrived  at  (in  entire  ignorance  of  his  conclusions),  by  a 
oung  Cambridge  mathematician,  Mr.  Adams,  who  will, 

hope,  pardon  this  mention  of  his  name  (the  matter 
being  one  of  great  historical  moment),  and  who  will 
doubtless,  in  his  own  good  time  and  manner,  place  his 
calculations  before  the  public." 

This  letter  appears  in  the  Athenaeum  of  Oct.  3, 
1846,  and  is,  as  I  remarked  above,  the  first  pub- 
lished mention  of  Adams's  investigations  on  the 
subject.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 


y 
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We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

CAPTAIN-LIEUTENANT.  —  What  was  the  origin  of 
the  rank  of  captain-lieutenant  in  the  army  ;  how 
.long  did  it  exist  ;  and  what  were  the  duties  con- 
nected with  it  ?  Such  authorities  as  I  have  at 
hand  are  unsatisfactory,  and  I  am  unable  to  piece 
out  from  them  a  connected  story.  A  recent  writer 
in  Macmillan's  Magazine  said  :  — 

"  In  those  days,  and  for  a  century  after,  not  only  the 
-captains,  but  the  majors  and  colonels,  nay,  the  very 
generals,  had  troops  of  their  own,  though  the  lieutenant 
of  a  colonel's  or  a  general's  troop  had  the  titular  rank  of 
captain,  and  was  known  as  captain-lieutenant." 
That  was  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Nearly  all  the  regiments  serving  in  America  during 
the  Eevolution  (1774-83)  had  this  officer,  as  did 
some  of  the  loyal  provincial  regiments.  The  '  New 
English  Historical  Dictionary  '  describes  him  as  a 
"  military  officer  who  commanded  a  company  or 
troop,  with  a  captain's  rank  and  lieutenant's  pay. 
(The  rank  no  longer  exists.)"  This  is  erroneous 
in  one  particular.  As  a  rule,  a  captain-lieutenant 
011  becoming  a  full  captain  received  a  commission 
dating  from  his  appointment  as  captain-lieutenant  ; 
but  a  cursory  examination  of  the  'Army  Lists' 
shows  many  exceptions.  On  what  principle  was 
the  exception  made  ?  In  '  Gaine's  Register  '  for 
1781  the  pay  of  a  captain-lieutenant  in  the  Foot 
was  4s.  8d,  a  day,  with  3s.  allowance  for  sub- 
sistence ;  that  of  a  captain  was  10s.  a  day  and  7s. 
subsistence.  In  the  Dragoons  a  captain-lieutenant 
received  9s.  a  day  and  7s.  subsistence  ;  and  a 
captain  15s.  6d.  pay  and  11s.  6d.  subsistence. 
When  the  continental  army  was  formed,  provision 
was  made  for  the  rank  of  captain-lieutenant  in  the 
Artillery  ;  but  he  was  distinguished  in  pay  as  well 


as  rank.  The  captain  was  to  receive  26f  dollars 
a  month,  the  captain-lieutenant  20  dollars,  and  the 
lieutenant  18^  dollars.  The  rank  ceased  to  exist 
in  the  American  army  soon  after  that  war,  and 
has  never  been  revived.  I  should  be  grateful  for 
any  information  on  the  subject.  The  '  Historical 
Dictionary '  quotes  a  sentence  from  '  Observations 
concerning  the  Navy,'  1745,  which  is  of  interest: 
"  In  the  army  there  are  Captain-Lieutenants,  whose 
commissions  are  superior  to  all  other  Lieutenants 
and  inferior  to  Captains." 

WORTHINGTON  C.   FoRD. 
Washington,  B.C.,  U.S. 

DEPUTY  PHILAZER  :  CLERK  OF  THE  OUT- 
LAWRIES.— Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  give 
the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  following,  which  I 
copy  from  a  tombstone  in  Betchworth  (Surrey) 
Churchyard  ? — 

"  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  William  Rose,  Deputy  Phi- 
lazer  and  Clerk  of  the  Outlawries  of  the  Court  of  K.  B. 
Died  at  Brookham  1845  aged  79." 

What  is  a  philazer  ? 

WALTER  B.  M.  DAVIDSON. 

[Philazer  is  an  incorrect  spelling  of  filacer,  a  former 
officer  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  who  filed  original 
writs  and  made  out  processes  on  them.] 

GREAT  BED  OP  WARE. — Is  there  any  account 
to  be  found  of  the  history  or  origin  of  this  ? 

JAMES  BRIDGE. 

[See  1"  S.  v.  128,  213;  3rd  S.  ii.  68;  viii.  167,  276;  6'" 
S.  xi.  120.  The  question  has  often  been  asked,  but  no 
satisfactory  information  seems  to  have  been  elicited.] 

RICHARD  HENOIST  HORNE. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  whether  any  relatives  of  the 
author  of  'Orion,'  &c.,  are  still  living,  and  by 
whom  the  family  is  now  represented  '!• 

C.  J.  HOLMES. 

HALDERMAN. — Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
information  of  the  Halderman  family,  referred  to 
in  'Royal  Book  of  Crests'  (James  Macveigh, 
London  and  Dumfries,  1883),  vol.  i.  p.  188  ? 

(General)  JOHN  A.  HALDERMAN. 

Metropolitan  Club,  Washington,  U.S. 

"  POUDRE  DE  DUN." — This  was  a  condiment 
made  up  of  cinnamon  and  sugar,  and  served  with 
bouillon  ou  rotie  (l  Heptame'ron,'  Nouvelle  68). 
But  who  or  what  was  Dun  ?  B.  D.  MOSELEY. 

Burslem. 

TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. — In 
the  absence  of  a  complete  list,  I  should  be  obliged 
for  any  information  relative  to  independent  trans- 
lations of  the  New  Testament  into  English  sub- 
sequent to  the  A.V.,  and  supplemental  to  those 
given  in  Darling's  bibliography.  I  am  already 
acquainted  with  the  versions  of  Sharpe,  Bowes, 
and  Sawyer,  as  well  as  those  by  Dra.  Campbell, 
Macknight,  and  Doddridge.  I  should  like  replies, 
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among  other  things,  to  state  if  the  translations 
dealt  with  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  generally  improved  version,  or  merely 
to  support  some  particular  dogmatic  theory  or 
fancy.  A.  INGRAM. 

PALMER  :  KINGSMILL. — I  wish  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  descendants,  if  any,  of  Antony  Palmer, 
son  of  Sir  Antony  Palmer,  whose  pedigree  is  given 
in  Berry's  'Kent  Genealogies.'  Of  the  younger 
Antony  it  is  only  stated  that  he  was  living,  cet.  four, 
in  1623.  I  desire  also  to  learn  something  of  the 
connexions  of  the  Rev.  Antony  Kingsmill,  who 
graduated  B.A.  Camb.  in  1598,  was  ordained  in 
1599,  and  was  prebendary  of  Cahiraltan,  Cloyne, 
from  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  removed  to  the 
vicarage  of  Mallow.  There  was  an  earlier  Antony 
Kingsmill,  who  graduated  in  1573.  Another  point 
on  which  I  venture  to  ask  for  information  is  this  : 
Who  was  the  "  Irish  esquire  "  who  was  the  first 
husband  of  Pepys's  wife's  mother,  Mrs.  St.  Michel, 
nee  Kingsmill  ?  T.  K.  A. 

SIK  THOMAS  MORE. — At  No.  51,  Carey  Street, 
Chancery  Lane,  at  the  corner  of  Serle  Street,  there 
is  built  into  the  house  a  mural  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  with  the  following 
inscription : — 

Sir  Thomas  More,  Kt., 

some  time 
Lord  High  Chancellor 

of  England. 
Martyred  July  6, 1535. 

The  faithful  servant 
both  of  God  and  the  King. 

Above  the  tablet  is  a  statue  of  the  murdered 
Chancellor.  Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  inform 
ne  what  connexion,  if  any,  Sir  Thomas  More  had 
with  this  particular  site  1  His  mansion,  as  all 
know,  was  at  Chelsea — at  any  rate,  for  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  Did  he  ever  reside  near  Chancery 
Lane?  R.  CLARK. 

Walthamstow. 

SIR  HENRY  HAMMOND,  KNT.,  "  experienced 
great  severity  from  King  Charles  I.  for  his  freedom 
of  speech  in  that  monarch's  third  Parliament" 
(vide  Noble's  'Cromwell,'  ii.  p.  153).— Who  was 
this  Sir  Henry  Hammond  ?  I  cannot  find  him  in 
any  list  of  M.P.s,  nor  is  he  named  in  Metcalf's 
'Book  of  Knights.'  W.  D.  PINK, 

CHURCHYARD  CURIOSITIES. — At  the  head  of  a 
grave  in  the  churchyard  at  Hiis,  in  the  De"parte- 
ment  des  Hautes  Pyrenees,  there  is  a  wooden  cross 
bearing  the  date  1890.  At  the  intersection  of  the 
arms  a  little  niche  has  been  scooped  out  and 
covered  with  a  pane  of  glass.  Inside  it  there  is  a 
bird,  probably  stuffed,  with  its  wings  folded,  its 
head  heavenwards,  and  its  back  turned  to  the 
visitor.  It  was  probably  a  pet  of  the  girl  buried 
there,  or  a  symbol  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 


Are  there  any  monuments  of  the  dead  in  England' 
in  which  stuffed  creatures  of  any  kind  are  exposed 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  spectator's  gaze  ? 

PALAMEDES. 
Campan,  Hautes  Pyrenees. 

WEEVER. — Brayley  ('  Londiniana,'  iii.  33)  talks 
of  John  Weever's  '  Ancient  Funeral  Monuments, 
and  says  that  he  had  long  intended  to  bring  out  a 
new  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  from  his  own 
notes  gathered  in  journeys  to  almost  every  part  of 
the  kingdom.  This  intention  was  never  carried 
out.  Can  any  one  say  where  the  MS.  is  now?1 
It  ought  to  be  valuable,  for  Brayley  was  of  inqui- 
sitive mind  and  of  rather  an  able  head.  He  men- 
tions that  some  of  Weever's  original  MSS.  are  in 
the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Is 
that  so?  Lowndes  states  that  the  MS.  of  the 
original  work  is  there,  but  does  not  say  that  any 
unpublished  MSS.  are  there  reposited. 

C.  A.  WARD. 

Charlecot,  Walthamstow. 

"  CAT'S-MEAT  SERMONS." — In  the  Church  Times 
of  May  3  that  very  interesting  contributor  who  styles 
himself  "  Peter  Lombard  "  refers,  in  '  Varia,'  to 
"cat's-meat  sermons,"  i.e.,  sermons  taken  down 
from  big  preachers  and  offered  for  sale  by  certain 
traders,  who  have  well-known  preachers  on  tap. 
These  traders  will  furnish  sermons  appropriate  to 
any  and  every  occasion,  and  must  certainly  find 
customers.  Many  years  ago  I  had  some  insight 
into  the  proceedings  of  one  of  these  people.  The 
man  had  a  very  large  stock  of  beautifully  written 
sermons,  legible  to  the  weakest  eyes,  and  had  a 
regular  tariff  according  to  quality.  He  evidently 
made  a  good  living.  But  how  did  the  term  "  cat's- 
meat  sermon  "  originate  ?  JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 


BROWN  BARONETCY.  —  The  late  Mr.  Solly 
records  a  Brown  baronetcy  of  London,  created 
1660,  extinct  1697,  which  I  cannot  trace  in  Burke's 
'  Extinct  Baronetcies.'  Strype,  in  his  edition  of 
Stow,  1720,  vol.  ii.  p.  146,  states  that  "  Richard 
Brown,  Kt.  and  Bar.,"  was  reinstated  as  alder- 
man at  the  Restoration,  and  no  doubt  is  the  same 
person  who  became  Lord  Mayor  in  the  following 
year.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  was  the  first  citizen 
of  Jewish  descent  who  obtained  an  hereditary 
title  in  England.  Can  further  particulars  be 
obtained?  A.  HALL. 

13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 

"  Quis  TALIA  AUDIVIT  ?  " — About  forty  years 
ago  I  heard  an  eccentric  clergyman  lecture  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  Anglican  Church,  a  favourite  topic 
of  his.  In  the  course  of  the  lecture  he  said  that 
British  bishops  sat  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  where 
the  utterance  of  one  of  them  produced  a  great 
effect.  The  circumstances  were  these.  The  Arian- 
controversy,  which  it  was  expected  would  be- 
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settled  by  the  Council,  was  almost  unknown  in  the 
West,  and  when  the  doctrine  of  Arius  was  stated 
before  the  assembled  bishops,  this  British  bishop, 
astonished  at  such  an  innovation,  exclaimed, 
"Quis  talia  audivit?"  This  involuntary  out- 
burst furnished  a  convincing  proof  that  as  the 
British  Church — far  removed  from  the  sects  and 
schisms  that  distracted  the  East,  and  knowing 
only  the  Gospel  as  preached  in  its  purity  by  the 
apostles,  or,  at  least,  by  apostolic  men — had  never 
heard  of  Arianism,  it  could  not  be  Catholic  doc- 
trine. What  was  the  lecturer's  authority  for  this 
statement?  0.  B. 

"  DOG'S-EARED  AND  TURNED  DOWN."  —  How 
maddening  it  is  to  those  who  love  their  books  to 
receive  from  borrowers — when  they  do  return — 
books  in  this  condition,  "  dog's-eared  and  turned 
down,"  only  those  who  love  books  can  say,  and  as 
a  rule  writers  do  not  define  a  difference  between 
the  corners  of  book  leaves  "dog's-eared  "  and  the 
corners  of  book  leaves  "  turned  down,"  but  treat 
the  two  as  one  and  the  same.  Some  writers  in 
'N.  &  Q.'  do  not  show  knowledge  of  a  difference  ; 
yet  a  difference  there  is.  "  Dog's-ears  "  in  books 
are  bottom  corners — the  right-hand  corners  most 
commonly — rubbed  upwards  by  the  hands  and 
sleeves  of  careless  readers  till  the  corners  turn 
inwards.  "  Rankled  "  and  "  ruckled  "  are  Derby- 
shire words  for  this  sort  of  thing  (dog's-eared  book 
corners),  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  corners 
"turned  down" — these  pitifully  speak  for  them- 
selves. Does  any  one  know  when  first  the 
expression  was  used,  "Dog's-eared  and  turned 
down"?  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Workeop. 

AGNES  GOWGE  -  STAUNTON. —  Will  in  P.C.C. 
1523.  Uncle  Syr  William  Pontifex,  Chaplain  of 
St.  Mary's  Church,  East  Ham,  Essex.  Any  clue 
to  her  maiden  name  and  original  location  of  this 
Pontifex  will  oblige.  A.  C.  H. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 

Quot  rami  tot  arbores. 
Swords  are  crossed  and  bayonets  fixed, 
First  where  fought  great  Alexander. 

J.  A.  J. 

Italia  may  boast  of  her  clear  running  waters, 
Her  vales  and  her  hills  and  her  warm  sunny  skies; 
Her  sons  drinking  love  from  the  eyes  of  her  daughter?, 
While  freedom  expires  'midst  softness  and  sighs. 

J.  P. 

What  yf  a  daye  or  a  night  or  a  yeare 
Crowne  thy  desiers  with  a  thousand  wishes? 

MAURICE  HEWLETT. 

Res  mi-era  medicus  est  cui  nunquam  bene  est 
Nisi  quum  male  sit  cum  cceteris. 

E.  WALFORD. 

Oft  have  I  stood  on  Carthaginian  shore, 
A  dreary  waste  with  fragments  scattered  o'er. 
Every  veree  ends  with  "  Delenda  est  Carthago." 

R.  BLAIR. 


PLOUGHING    OXEN. 
(8*h  S.  Tii.  366,  396.) 

To  say  that  "  the  ox  at  the  plough has  been: 

universally  supplanted  in  England  by  the  horse  "  is 
one  of  those  startling  inaccuracies  which  so  often 
irritate  one  in  popular  magazines  and  newspaper 
articles.  In  Dorsetshire,  although  the  bulk  of  the 
field-work  is  done  by  horses,  every  large  farmer 
keeps  one  or  two  teams  of  working  oxen.  In  Sussex 
the  fine  strong  horned  cattle  of  the  county  may  be 
seen  in  the  plough  in  nearly  every  parish,  as  also  in 
the  Selborne  district,  over  the  border  in  Hampshire. 
The  Marquis  of  Abergavenny,  at  Bridge,  has  teams 
of  long-horned  Andalusian  oxen,  which  may  be 
frequently  seen  drawing  waggons  into  Tunbridge 
Wells,  and  one  or  two  farmers  in  that  neighbour- 
hood have  teams  of  six  black  Welsh  cattle  for  the 
plough  and  road- work.  In  Oxfordshire  and  Glou- 
cestershire, from  Burford  to  Lechlade,  they  may  be 
seen  any  day  in  the  plough,  and  occasionally  on 
the  road  ;  while  in  the  Pewsey  Vale,  Wiltshire, 
there  are  more  ox-teams  than  horse-teams  at  field- 
work,  though  I  have  not  there  seen  them  on  the 
road.  In  this  last  district  the  red  and  white 
Hereford  breed  is  used,  as  also  usually  in  Dorset. 
They  are  worked  up  to  their  seventh  or  eighth 
year,  and  then  fattened  for  the  butcher.  Here, 
in  East  Suffolk,  I  have  only  seen  working  oxen  in 
use  on  one  farm  in  the  parish  of  Aldringham.  In 
Dorset  I  have  once  or  twice  seen  a  plough  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  oxen  with  a  horse  as  leader,  to  make 
the  pace  a  little  faster.  On  very  heavy  land  oxen 
are  unsuitable.  W.  R.  TATE. 

Walpole  Vicarage,  Haleaworth. 

Oxen  at  the  plough  are  very  commonly  seen  in 
the  down  country  round  about  Brighton.  I 
noticed  a  team  at  work,  two  or  three  weeks  ago, 
from  the  main  line  near  the  village  of  Patcham, 
and  the  principal  farmer  at  West  Blatchington 
tells  me  that  he  has  used  them  for  thirty  years  in 
preference  to  horses  for  ploughing.  I  think  in 
this  neighbourhood,  more  conservative  in  agri- 
cultural ways  than  any  other  in  the  south  of 
England,  oxen  have  been  constantly  employed  for 
draught  purposes,  but  in  a  narrowing  circle. 
Arthur  Young,  writing  of  the  country  between 
Hythe  and  Tenterden,  in  Kent,  in  1784  ('Annals 
of  Agriculture,'  ii.  94),  says:  "Oxen  are  more 
used  than  horses,  and  reckoned  more  profitable, 
four  and  even  six  in  a  plough  ;  but  they  put  them 
in  yokes,  not  harness."  The  same  author,  in  his 
c  Six  Weeks'  Tour  through  the  Southern  Counties,' 
ed.  1769,  p.  73,  mentions  Lord  Clare,  of  Gosfield, 
near  Braintree, 

"  chiefly  on  account  of  a  stroke  in  agriculture,  most 
unusual  in  Essex;  which  is  the  using  oxen  instead  of 
horses  for  all  purposes  of  draught.  His  lordship,  some 
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years  ago,  keeping  a  farm  in  his  bands,  and  making 
many  improvements  in  his  park,  introduced  this  practice 
from  Gloucestershire,  by  purchasing  a  team  of  oxen, 
•with  all  their  geers.  and  hiring  a  driver  in  that  country 

for  the  instruction  of  his  own  people This  scheme, 

you  may  be  very  sure,  was  highly  ridiculed  by  all  the 
neighbouring  farmers,  who  would  as  soon  believe  that  an 
ox  could  speak  as  draw;  but  experience  and  ocular 
demonstration  convinced  them  of  the  contrary ;  and  in 
one  instance  remarkably,  for  a  waggon  with  horses  being 
sett  in  the  village,  and  the  ox-team  passing  by  accident- 
ally, the  horses  were  taken  off,  after  much  rallying,  and 
the  oxen  clapt  too  [sic] ;  who,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
beholders,  drew  it  out  in  triumph.  His  lordship  used 
them  for  the  culture  of  his  farm,  as  long  as  he  kept  it  in 
his  hands,  and  had  once  near  thirty  in  constant  work ; 
he  has  ever  since  done  all  his  business  with  them  ;  such 
as  carting  in  his  park  and  plantations,  carrying  timber, 
and  bringing  coals,  &c.,  from  Colchester  for  his  family. 
By  very  exact  comparisons  between  the  expences  of  his 
oxen  and  the  horses  which  he  formerly  kept  for  the 
same  purposes,  he  clearly  found  there  was  a  vast  saving 
by  using  the  first.  Their  food  has  constantly  been  hay 
in  winter,  and  good  grass  in  summer,  without  any  oats. 
But  notwithstanding  the  clear  superiority,  none  of  the 
farmers  have  followed  the  example." 

Arthur  Young  gives  a  full  description  of  Lord 
Sheffield's  system  of  rearing  cattle  near  Uckfield 
in  '  Ann.  of  Agr.,'  xi.  180-190  (1789),  every  ox 
having  work  assigned  to  it,  varying  according  to 
its  age.  His  lordship  used  yokes  only,  which 
Young  considered  great  waste  of  power.  In  the 
same  volume  (p.  139)  Mr.  Davies,  Vicar  of  Glynde, 
describes  his  experience  of  working  oxen  in  collars, 
a  plan  which  he  had  adopted  by  Young's  advice. 
He  found  that  five  in  collars  seemed  to  do  the 
work  of  eight  in  yokes,  and  with  equal  ease. 

They  still  plough  with  yokes,  not  collars,  in 
these  parts,  six  or  eight  oxen  to  the  plough. 
Occasionally  oxen  draw  waggons.  Smock  frocks 
may  still  be  seen  now  and  then  in  the  streets  of 
Brighton,  and  the  sound  of  the  flail  may  be  heard 
in  our  country  barns.  If  old  English  pastoral  life 
lingers  anywhere,  surely  it  is  among  the  South 
Saxons.  0.  DEEDES. 

Brighton. 

ST.  SWITHIN  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  use 
of  draught  oxen  survives  not  only  near  Whitby, 
but  also  in  Dorset.  I  know  of  two  farms  in  this 
neighbourhood  where  they  still  plough  with  oxen, 
and  I  believe  that  there  are  others  in  the  county. 

H.  J.  MOULE. 

Dorchester. 

DAVID  (8th  S.  vii.  149, 378, 418).— I  have  a  copy 
of  "  A  Review  of  the  '  History  of  the  Man  after 
God's  own  Heart,'  by  Samuel  Chandler,  D.D., 
F.K.  and  A.SS.  London,  MDCCLXII.,"  so  that 
LOSTWITHIEL  is  mistaken  in  doubting  the  existence 
of  such  a  book.  The  author  of  the  '  History '  will, 
I  suppose,  never  be  satisfactorily  identified.  It  is 
generally  attributed  to  Peter  Annet ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  written  in  a  style  very  different  from 
that  of  the  tracts  which  were  undoubtedly  by  him. 


Interesting  communications  on  the  subject  are  to 
be  found  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  lrt  S.  xii.  204,  255  ;  4">  S. 
xi.  204,  329 ;  5th  S.  vi.  307  ;  viii.  98,  350,  378. 

I  extract  the  following  from  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  December,  1762,  p.  560  : — 

"  Peter  Annet  was  convicted  last  Michaelmas  term  of 
being  the  author  of  divers  blasphemous  remarks  on  the 
five  books  of  Moses,  and  received  judgment  in  the  court 
of  King's  Bench,  to  be  imprisoned  one  month  in  New- 
gate, and  within  that  time  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory, 
viz.,  once  at  Charing  Cross  and  once  at  the  Royal  Ex- 
change ;  then  to  be  sent  to  Bridewell  for  a  year  to  hard 
labour,  to  pay  a  fine  of  6s.  8d.  and  give  security  for  his 
good  behaviour  during  life,  himself  in  a  bond  of  100Z.  and 
the  securities  in  501.  each.  He  has  suffered  already  a 
month's  imprisonment  in  a  gaol,  perhaps  the  worst  in 
the  world,  among  thieves,  highwaymen,  murderers,  &c., 
where  they  do  everything  in  common,  so  that  the  place 
stinks  to  a  most  intolerable  degree,  and  where  it  is  next 
to  a  miracle  that  a  man  broken  down  by  seventy  years 
could  exist  so  long.  It  were  to  be  wished,  therefore, 
that  his  case  might  meet  the  eye  and  compassion  of 
those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  remit  the  other  part 
of  a  sentence  too  much  for  a  feeble  old  man  (who  in 
every  other  part  of  his  life  has  in  truth  a  most  respect- 
able character)  to  support." 

C.  D. 

PKOBABLE  DESCENDANTS  OF  JOHN  KNOX  (8th 
S.  vii.  201,  261,  335).— If  MR.  JOSEPH  BAIN 
desires  "  legal  evidence  "  of  the  descent  of  some 
existing  families  from  John  Knox,  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  find  it.  I  pass  by  the 
two  American  accounts,  which  are  essentially 
different,  and  refer  only  to  the  Ulster  families.  I 
am  informed  that  their  descent  from  the  Reformer 
is  a  matter  of  record  as  well  as  tradition ;  but  I 
have  not  been  told  how  old  the  record  is.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  only  the  one  tradition  in  regard  to 
the  descent,  there  is  not  a  single  link  wanting,  and 
the  pedigree  has  never  been  disputed.  The  fact 
that  Dr.  Chas.  Rogers  (not  always  a  trustworthy 
authority),  Young,  and  Laing  believed  that  John 
Welsh,  of  Irongray,  died  without  issue  does  not 
prove  that  this  was  true.  MR.  BAIN  states  that,  in 
correspondence  with  the  Rev.  Classon  Porter,  the 
latter  never  mentioned  the  Ulster  descendants  of 
Josias  Welsh.  That  proves  nothing  either.  Mr. 
Porter  may  have  heard  nothing  of  any  issue  of 
John  of  Irongray,  because  the  latter's  descendants 
were  living  quietly,  and  in  comparative  obscurity, 
on  their  farms  in  Ulster,  not  boasting  in  public  or 
to  their  friends  of  the  fact  that  they  were  descend- 
ants of  the  Reformer.  This  was  not  because  they 
had  ceased  to  be  proud  of  that  descent,  but  be- 
cause they  knew  that  any  reference  to  the  matte 
would  seem  too  much  like  "  pride  of  high  degree,' 
and  would  expose  them  to  the  ridicule  of  thei 
neighbours  ;  for  it  is  not  the  custom  among  th< 
farmers  of  Ulster  to  boast  of  distinguished  lineage, 
The  Ulster  descendants  of  Knox  include  ministers 
and  other  professional  men,  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
belong  to  the  respectable  farming  classes ;  and 
many  of  them,  though  intellectual  and  well 
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informed,  know  nothing  of  the  antiquarian 
researches  that  are  constantly  being  made,  and 
have  probably  never  seen  a  copy  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  If 
they  belonged  to  the  "  landed  gentry "  or  to  the 
"  titled  classes  "  they  would  doubtless  have  been 
heard  of  by  Mr.  Porter,  for  their  pedigrees  would 
have  been  published  in  some  of  the  handbooks, 
were  it  only  because  a  proven  descent  from 
Knox  would  have  established — through  his  second 
•wife — a  lineage  from  Bruce  and  many  illustrious 
sovereigns  of  various  European  countries.  The 
Eev.  Andrew  Welsh  was  minister  of  Ardstraw  for 
forty-eight  years  (1733-1781),  and  was  the  father 
of  seven  children,  one  of  whom — James — survived 
uotil  1840.  Andrew  knew  that  he  was  grandson 
of  John  of  Irongray,  and  so  informed  his  children. 
His  son  James  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  he 
himself  was  great-grandson  of  the  Irongray  preacher, 
and  grandson  of  the  latter's  son,  Capt.  Geo.  Welsh. 
Among  these  Ulster  descendants  of  Knox  it  is  con- 
sidered sufficient  if  one  of  them  can  trace  back  his 
pedigree  to  Andrew  Welsh,  whose  descent  from 
Knox  has  been  unchallenged  from  his  own  time 
till  the  present.  Many  persons  still  living  have 
talked  with  James  Welsh,  who  was  not  a  mere 
child,  but  a  man  of  thirty-six  years  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death.  This  tradition  is  one  that  bears 
unusually  strong  claims  to  credence.  There  is  not 
the  same  minuteness  in  the  American  statements 
of  the  Witherspoon  descent.  Jane  Welsh  Oarlyle's 
descent  from  Knox  requires  some  link,  and  so  does 
Lord  Aberdeen's  descent  from  the  Reformer 
through  Robert  Baillie  the  Martyr,  but  not  one 
link  is  missing  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Ulster 
posterity  of  Knox.  If  MR.  BAIN  will  correspond 
with  some  of  them  he  may  obtain  farther  informa- 
tion, that  may  possibly  convince  him. 

J.  J.  ELDER. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  paper  '  On  the 
Old  Session  Book  of  Templepatrick  Presbyterian 
Church,'  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
.  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Latimer, 
B.A.,  author  of  a  '  History  of  the  Irish  Presby- 
terians'  (Belfast,  1893)  :— 

"  Josias  Welsh,  a  grandson  of  John  Knox,  became 

parish  minister  of  Templepatrick  in  1626 Mr.  Welsh 

•  died  in  1634.  His  great-grandson,  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Welsh,  was  married  to  Jane  Maxwell,  a  daughter  of  the 
minister  of  Omagh,  and  was  himself  minister  of  Ard- 
straw from  1733  till  1781.  Through  Andrew  Welsh 
several  Tyrone  families  claim  descent  from  John  Knox. 
Among  these  are  the  Rodgers  family,  formerly  of  Eder- 
•gole,  Ballynahatty ;  the  Booth  family  of  Denamona, 
Omagh ;  the  Jack  family  of  Ardstraw ;  and  the  Maxwell 
family,  late  of  Brigh,  Stewartstown." 

Mr.  Latimer  also  mentions  that  Major  Edmund 
Ellis  (ante,  p.  261)  was  ordained  an  elder  in  Temple- 
patrick Church,  Nov.  22,  1646.  EEIGENA. 

HICKS  FAMILY  (8th  S.  vii.  347,  417).— There  is 
no  stone  "under  the  organ"  in  Exeter  Cathedral 


to  the  memory  of  "  ye  Rev.  Mr.  John  Hicks,"  but 
there  still  exists  one  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave. 
I  cannot  verify  the  dates  quoted,  however,  as  it  is 
now  covered  by  the  matting  upon  which  the  chairs 
rest.  The  organ  was  built  by  one  John  Loose- 
more,  in  1663-4,  who  lies  buried  close  by  the 
south  entrance  to  the  choir,  and  quite  near  to  the 
organ.  No  one  could  well  be  buried  "  under  the 
organ,"  as  the  instrument  stands  upon  Bishop 
Stapeldon's  (A.D.  1308-26)  massive  stone  screen, 
which  forms  the  line  of  demarcation  between  choir 
and  nave.  HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

RICHARD  HUMBLE,  ALDERMAK  OP  LONDON 
(8™  S.  vii.  348,  412).— With  regard  to  the  title  of 
alderman,  used  on  the  monument  of  Richard 
Humble  at  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  I  am  able 
to  state,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Sage,  of  Stoke 
Newington,  that  he  does  not  describe  himself  in 
his  will,  which  was  made  just  before  his  death,  as 
alderman,  but  calls  himself  esquire.  He  leaves 
501.  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  tomb ;  and  whether 
possibly  his  executors  may  have  used  or  allowed 
the  use  of  this  term  as  a  mark  of  respect  corre- 
ponding  to  what  might  have  been  said  at  a  later 
period  of  one  in  a  lower  rank,  "  he  lived  respected 
and  died  lamented,"  I  must  leave  your  readers  to 
judge.  Richard  Humble  and  his  family  after  him 
lived  at  Gooshays,  near  Romford  ;  there  are  some 
entries  belonging  to  the  family  in  the  register  of 
baptism  at  Romford,  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
all  buried  at  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark. 

S.  ARNOTT. 

Ealing. 

CHAUCER'S  '  ANELIDA  AND  ARCITE  '  (8th  S.  vii. 
344,  418). — I  have  frequently  been  reproved  (I  do 
not  know  why)  for  correcting  others  with  unmis- 
takable clearness.     In  the  present  case  I  have  to 
thank  R.  R.  for  his  clear  explanation  of  a  most 
absurd  blunder  of  my  own.     It  is  only  one  more 
proof  that  even  the  most  careful  students  fall,  at 
times,  into  error.     Let  me  add  that  Chaucer  him- 
self furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  staves  in  the 
sense  of  sticks  in  the  following  passage  : — 
By  goddes  bones !  whan  I  bete  my  knaves, 
She  bringth  me  forth  the  grete  clobbed  staves, 
And  cryeth — slee  the  dogges  everichoon. 

'  Cant.  Tales,'  B.  3087. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

Are  not  "up  by  the  brydel"  and  "at  the 
staves  ende"  two  distinst  metaphors  in  the  pas- 
sage quoted  at  the  first  reference?  To  hold  at 
the  stave's  end  means  to  keep  at  arm's  length,  to 
make  one  keep  his  distance,  and  is  thus  used  in 
'Twelfth  Night,'  V.  i.  276,  "Truly,  madam,  he 
holds  Belzebub  at  the  stave's  end  as  well  as  a  man 
in  his  case  may  do."  I  do  not  think  that  any 
reference  to  the  shaft  of  a  vehicle  is  intended,  but 
that  the  lady  keeps  him  well  in  hand,  and  does  not 
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allow  too  much  familiarity.  The  expression  seems 
to  have  been  proverbial.  Udal,  in  his  translation 
of  Erasmus,  'Apophthegms'  (1542),  p.  306,  has 
"  the  wurse  end  of  the  staffe."  E.  S.  A. 

HIGHAM  FAMILY  (8m  S.  vii.  288,  356,  391).— 
Add  to  references  already  given  :  Gage's  '  History 
of  Thingoe  Hundred,  Suffolk,'  9  ;  Page's  '  History 
of  Suffolk,'  632  ;  Metcalf's  'Visitations  of  Suffolk.' 
How  many  genealogical  inquiries  could  be  spared 
the  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  if  its  readers  would  only 
consult  Dr.  Marshall's  '  Guide ' — that  Cruden  of 
pedigrees.  For  myself,  I  always  place  the  book 
by  my  bedside  on  retiring,  in  case  I  may  require 
to  refer  during  the  night. 

C.   E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
Eden  Bridge. 

"!F"  MEANING  "  WHETHER"  (8th  S.  vi.  309; 
vii.  218,  352). — I  have  met  with  other  instances 
of  this  meaning.  It  seems  to  be  common  in  good 
poetry : — 

A  knave  'a  a  knave  to  me  in  every  state ; 
Alike  my  scorn,  if  be  succeed  or  fail, 
Sporua  at  court,  or  Japhet  in  a  jail. 

Pope's  '  Prologue  to  the  Satires.' 

I  find  also  an  example  in  a  writer  so  old  as 
Spenser : — 

And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  again 
To  seek  her  strayed  champion  if  she  might  attain. 
'  Faerie  Queen,'  bk.  i.  c.  iii.  at.  8. 
Undoubtedly  the  meaning  would  be  the  same  if 
whether  were  substituted  for  if  in  the  above  verse. 
After  this  I  need  not  hunt  for  other  examples. 
But  I  will  quote  one  more  passage  of  Spenser  in 
which  if  means  whether : — 

Then  Una  gan  to  ask,  if  ought  he  knew 
Or  heard  abroad  of  that  her  champion  true. 

Bk.  i.  c.  vi.  st.  36. 

A  great  poet  uses  if  for  ivhether  in  the  following 
lines  : — 

I  shall  not  ask  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
If  birds  confabulate  or  no. 

'  Pairing  Time  Anticipated,'  a  fable,  by 
William  Cowper. 

E.  YARDLET. 

NICKNAMES  OF  SOLDIERS  (8th  S,  vi.  468 ;  vii. 
256,  396).— The  soldiers  of  Sir  Arthur  Hasilrigge's 
troop  of  horse  were  "so  prodigiously  armed,  that 
they  were  called  by  the  other  side  the  regiment  of 
lobsters,  because  of  their  bright  iron  shells" 
(Clarendon's  'Hist.,'  p.  402). 

CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield,  Reading. 

KNIGHTS  OF  ST.  GREGORY  (8th  S.  vii.  327). — 
The  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  was  founded 
by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  on  Sept.  1,  1831,  the  first 
year  of  his  pontificate,  as  a  reward  for  zeal  and 
devotion  displayed  in  the  cause  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  and  apostolic  authority.  The 
original  statutes  were  modified  May  30, 1834,  the 


classes  being  reduced  from  four  to  three,  and,  as 
regards  Eoman  subjects,  limited  to  thirty,  seventy > 
and  three  hundred.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

MILTON'S  'CoMus'  (8th  S.  vi.  187 ;  vii.  354).— 
There  seems  an  obvious  comparison  with  Lady 
Macbeth's — 

My  hands  are  of  your  colour ;  but  I  shame 

To  wear  a  heart  BO  white, 

where  this  colour  is  an  emblem  of  "  guilelessness 
or  guiltlessness."  ED.  MARSHALL. 

"  BED  WHIP  "  (8th  S.  vii.  408).— Since  writing 
my  query  about  "  red  whip "  I  have  met  with  a 
description  of  the  form  in  which  other  kinds  of 
whip  are  issued.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  who  as  a 
member  of  Parliament  was  able  to  speak  with 
authority,  attended  an  agricultural  meeting  at 
Carlisle  on  Sept.  8,  1877.  On  the  subject  of 
"  whips  "  he  said  : — 

"  If  the  circular  came  without  a  dash  or  stroke  under 
the  word  'earnestly,'  it  meant  there  was  some  business 
that  might  come  on.  If  there  were  one  dash  under 
'  earnestly,'  that  the  member  ought  to  come.  If  two 
dashes,  it  meant  that  he  should  come.  If  three,  that  he 
must  come.  If  four,  it  meant '  stay  away  at  your  peril.'  " 
(See  '  Annual  Register,'  1877,  p.  86.) 

The  red  whip,  apparently,  was  not  in  use  at  this 
time.  JAYDEE. 

CHURCHING  OF  WOMEN  (8th  S.  vii.  408).— So 
long  ago  as  March,  1852,  a  correspondent  directed 
attention  to  the  custom  in  Herefordshire,  and 
asked  for  further  information  ;  but  no  reply  has 
been  given.  He  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  relic 
of  Roman  paganism  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Bona  Dea.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  in  the 
pages  of  'N.  &  Q.'  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
(See  1st  S.  v.  293  ;  ix.  446  ;  2nd  S.  xi.  265  ;  3rd  S. 
viii.  327,  333,  422,  423,  485  ;  5th  S.  ii.  125.) 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

CHARLES  I.  AT  LITTLE  GIDDING  (8th  S.  vii.. 
321,  412). — In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Bury  and 
West  Suffolk  Archaeological  Institute,  vol.  i.  p.  151, 
will  be  found  an  account  of  Ferrer's  '  Harmonies 
of  the  Gospel,'  as  exhibited  at  the  meeting  by  the 
Rev.  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  and  an  excerpt  from 
Dr.  Peckard's  'Life  of  Ferrer':— 

"The  King  was  so  pleased  with  it  (the  Harmonies)' 
that  he  requested  Mr.  Ferrer  and  the  young  ladiea  to 
make  him  a  copy ;  and,  subsequently,  a  second  harmony 
of  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  from  the  death  of  King. 
Saul  to  their  carrying  away  captive  into  Babylon," 

Three-quarters  of  a  page  I  forbear  transcribing. 

H.  A.  W. 

WIREWATTER  (8th  S.  vii.  429). — Wirewater  is 
Wyre  Water,  a  popular  name  for  the  river  Wyre, 
Lancashire,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  modern 
town  of  Fleetwood,  the  starting  point  of  the  mai" 
steamers  for  Belfast.  In  1586  the  number 
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vessels  "  belonging  to  the  River  Wyer  in  Lan 
cashire"  was  twenty-eight  (see  'Lancashire  Funera 
Certificates,'  Chetham  Society,  Ixxv.  p.  20) 
"  Wyre  Watter  "  is  mentioned  in  '  A  Discourse  o 
the  Warrin  Lancashire,'  Chetham  Society,  vol.  Ixii 
See  also  Dray  ton's  '  Polyolbion.' 

CHARLES  W.  SUTTON. 
360,  Moss  Lane  East,  Manchester. 

The  estuary  of  the  river  Wyre,  in  Lancashire,  is 
known  as  Wyre  Water;  and  the  man  who  sold  the 
ship  to  the  Belfast  merchants  in  1660  no  doubt 
hailed  from  somewhere  near  the  spot  where  the 
modern  town  of  Fleetwood  now  stands. 

H.  FISHWICK. 

LAUDER  AND  CRUDEN  (4th  S.  vi.  296). — The  copy 
of  the  one-volume  edition  of  the  '  Poetarnm  Scot- 
orum  Musae  Sacrse,'  which  the  late  REV.  DR. 
LONGMUIR  mentioned  as  containing  the  adulatory 
inscription  by  Lauder  to  Cruden,  the  author  ol 
the '  Concordance,'  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen.  This  book  is  referred  to  in 
the  notice  of  William  Lauder  in  the  '  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,'  vol.  xxxii.  p.  200. 

WILLIAM  JOHNSTON. 

Newton  Dee,  near  Aberdeen. 

JAMES  GREGOR  GRANT  (8tl1  S.  vii.  389).— 
James  Gregor  Grant  died  in  London  in  1875, 
having  left  Sunderland,  where  he  had  resided 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  a  few  years 
before.  He  was  a  poet,  dramatist,  novelist,  and 
critic  of  some  note,  as  well  as  an  able  lecturer  on 
literary  and  other  topics.  His  genial  disposition 
and  courteous  manners  made  him  friends  on  all 
hands.  His  chief  literary  works  were  '  Madonna 
Pia,  and  other  Poems,'  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  '  Rufus ; 
or,  the  Red  King,'  an  historical  novel,  in  3  vols. 
Mr.  Grant  likewise  contributed  to  local,  London, 
and  Edinburgh  periodicals  and  journals,  and  for 
some  time  edited  the  Durham  Advertiser.  Almost 
the  last  literary  work  he  did  was  a  series  of  stories, 
after  the  manner  of  Wilson's  '  Tales  of  the  Borders,' 
which  he  contributed  to  the  Newcastle  Weekly 
Chronicle  in  1868-9.  W.  E.  ADAMS. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

A  poet,  dramatist,  novelist,  and  critic,  and  an 
able  lecturer  on  literary  and  other  topics.  In 
addition  to  '  Madonna  Pia,  and  other  Poems,' 
2  vols.,  London,  1848,  he  was  the  author  of  '  Rufus ; 
or,  the  Red  King,'  a  novel,  in  3  vols.,  1838.  He 
was  a  poetical  contributor  to  the  Theatrical 
Inquisitor  in  1817,  and  the  author  of  'Harold 
the  Dauntless,'  performed  at  Sunderland,  in  May, 
1840.  At  one  time  he  was  a  lecturer  for  the 
Northern  Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  the 
author  of  a  series  of  stories,  based  on  local  legends, 
for  the  Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle.  He  resided 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Sunderland, 
but  died  in  London,  Dee.  25,  1875.  His  portrait, 


with  that  of  a  younger  brother  and  three  other 
gentlemen  (amateur  pitmen),  who  descended 
together  in  1849  or  1850  into  Wearmouth  Pit, 
near  Sunderland,  then  the  deepest  in  the  world, 
will  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Chronicle  of  North- 
Country  Lore  and  Legend,  1888.  See  also 
'N.  &  Q.,'  3rd  S.  v.  458  ;  vi.  118  ;  7tb  S.  i.  489  ; 
ii.  36.  EVBRARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

The  following,  from  the  Monthly  Chronicle  of 
North-Country  Lore  and  Legend  for  1888,  p.  389, 
will  probably  supply  the  desired  information.  Mr. 
Grant  died  in  London  in  1875,  having  left  Sunder- 
land, where  he  resided  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  a  few  years  before.  He  was  a  poet, 
dramatist,  novelist,  and  critic  of  some  note,  as  well 
as  an  able  lecturer  on  literary  and  other  topics. 
His  genial  disposition  and  courteous  manners 
made  him  friends  on  all  sides.  His  chief  literary 
works  are  '  Madonna  Pia,  and  other  Poems,'  in 
2  vols.  8vo.,  and  '  Rufus ;  or,  the  Red  King,'  an 
historical  novel,  in  3  vols.  Mr.  Grant  likewise 
contributed  largely  to  local,  London,  and  Edin- 
burgh periodicals  and  journals,  and  for  some  time. 
we  believe,  edited  the  Durham  Advertiser. 

G.  H.  THOMPSON. 
Alnwick. 

COCK-FIGHTING  (8th  S.  vii.  288,  338).— The 
literature  and  illustrations  of  this  once  general 
amusement  in  England  would  fill  a  number  of 
'N.  &  Q.' at  least.  There  is  a  poem  in  'Musse 
Anglicanse,'  vol.  i.,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
ive  lines  in  Latin  hexameters,  entitled  '  Pugna 
"rallorum  Gallinaceorum,'  signed  Jo.  Freind,  JEdis 

'hristi  Alumnus.  This  was  written  by  Dr.  John 
Freind,  the  most  celebrated  physician  of  his  time, 
elected  from  Westminster  to  Christ  Church  in 
1694.  Curious  to  note,  the  last  line  of  it, 

Vitaque  cum  gemitu  fugit  indignata  sub  umbras, 
s  the  last  line  of  the  JEneid,  and  is  unacknow- 
edged. 

There  is  the  well-known  engraving  of  the  '  Cock- 
)it'  from  the  painting  by  Hogarth,  and  in  the 
collection  of  a  friend  of  mine,  Lieut.- Col.  Dawkins, 
it  Over  Norton  House,  is  a  large  painting  in  oils, 
>y  Zoffany,  'Jack  Mordaunt's  Cock-fight,'  painted 
riginally  for  Warren  Hastings,  and  bought  at  the 
ale  at  Daylesford  House,  close  to  Over  Norton. 

My  old  friend  the  Rev.  William  Falconer,  late 
ector  of  Bushey,  Herts,  and  formerly  fellow  and 
utor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  who  was  educated 
t  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  with  my  late 
ather  about  1815,  told  me  that  there  used  to  be 
n  annual  "  cocking  "  in  the  schoolroom  on  Shrove 
'uesday.  The  cocks  who  were  beaten  were  killed 
nd  eaten  by  the  boys  after  a  very  savage  fashion. 
)n  one  occasion  a  boy's  father  had  make  him  a 
>resent  of  a  couple  of  cocks  for  the  annual  cocking, 
which  the  servant  had  put  in  one  coop,  and  on 
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uncovering  it  one  cock  was  found  dead  and  the 
other  dying.  The  servant,  being  very  much 
blamed,  said  he  thought  that  there  could  be  no 
danger,  as  they  must  have  known  that  they  were 
V>oth  going  to  fight  on  the  same  side.  Two  pro- 
verbial sayings  derived  from  this  sport  have  passed 
into  the  language ;  one,  "  That  beats  cock-fighting," 
and  another,  "  Living  like  fighting-cocks." 

JOHN  PICKFOKD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  in  '  Auld  Licht  Idylls,'  ninth 
edition,  p.  133,  says  : — 

"  Once  a  year  the  dominie  added  to  his  income  by 
holding  cockfights  in  the  old  school.  This  was  at  Yule, 
and  tbe  same  practice  held  in  the  parish  school  of 
Thrums.  Every  male  scholar  was  expected  to  bring  a 
cock  to  the  school  and  to  pay  a  shilling  to  the  dominie 
for  the  privilege  of  seeing  it  killed  there.  The  dominie 
was  master  of  the  sports,  assisted  by  the  neighbouring 
farmers,  some  of  whom  might  be  elders  of  the  church. 
Three  rounds  were  fought.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
round  all  the  cocks  had  fought,  and  the  victors  were  then 
pitted  against  each  other.  The  cocks  that  survived  the 
second  round  were  eligible  for  the  third,  and  the 
dominie,  besides  his  shilling,  got  every  cock  killed." 

J.  FINDLAY  SWEETING. 

The  rules  referred  to  by  your  querist  A.  B. 
are  set  forth  at  the  greatest  length  in  Cheny's 
'Horse  Matches'  for  the  years  1746-50.  Besides 
the  rules  he  will  find  here  a  lot  of  interesting  in- 
formation regarding  the  sport.  He  asks,  "Are 
there  works  on  the  subject?"  'Cocking  and  its 
Votaries,'  by  S.  A.  T.,  is  the  modern  authority. 
Sketchly's  is  that  of  a  past  generation.  S.  A.  T., 
who  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  will,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt,  assist  A.  B.  to  any  further  information 
he  may  desire.  If  he  desires  such,  will  he  please 
communicate  with  me  privately. 

CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 
49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

The  '  Rules  for  Matching  and  Fighting  Cocks ' 
can  be  found  in  an  old  'Manchester  Racing 
Calendar,'  published  about  the  year  1800,  by  E. 
Radford,  of  Hanover  Street,  Manchester.  A  copy 
of  this  calendar  can  be  seen  in  the  Manchester 
Free  Reference  Library.  A  beer-house  in  Han- 
over Street  was  the  headquarters  of  the  cock- 
fighters  around  Manchester  until  sport  became 
dangerous.  At  the  present  day  the  walls  are 
covered  with  pictures  of  celebrated  cocks,  and  any 
one  interested  in  the  old  sport  can  undoubtedly 
pick  up  much  information  there. 

FRED.  LEART. 

98,  Tipping  Street,  Ardwick,  Manchester. 

A  pictorial  representation  of  cock-fighting  is  to 
be  found  in  Hogarth's  famous  picture  '  The  Cock- 
matcb.'  Trusler  has  disparaging  notes  on  the  sport 
in  his  '  Hogarth  Moralized.' 

W.  A.  HENDERSON. 

Dublin . 


"  ARTISTS'  GHOSTS  "  (8th  S.  v.  227,  336,  374, 
395  ;  vii.  299). — MR.  UDAL'S  comment  at  the  last 
reference  reminded  me  of  a  note  I  had  made  some 
time  last  year  as  to  tbe  origin  of  this  expression. 
This  was  culled  from  the  Magazine  of  Art  for 
July,  1894,  wherein  an  article  appeared  in  which 
a  writer  attacked  the  system  of  "  devils "  and 
"  ghosts  "  in  the  artistic  world.  Incidentally  it 
may  be  remarked  tbe  custom  is  traced  by  the 
writer  of  the  article  from  Rubens  and  Vandyck 
down  to  our  own  time.  As  to  the  term  "  ghost," 
he  writes  : — 

"  There  is  the  notorious  case  of  Noble,  the  great 
'  ghost '  man  par  excellence,  to  whom  we  of  a  later  day, 
it  is  said,  owe  the  very  style  and  title  of  'sculptors' 
ghost.'  It  is  commonly  asserted  that  his  assistant, 
Joseph  Edwards,  came  to  him  nearly  every  night  for 
sixteen  years  or  so,  arriving  in  the  evening  after  the 
other  assistants  had  gone,  and  leaving  in  the  early  hours 
in  the  morning,  having  worked  up  the  busts  chiefly  from 
photographs  taken  by  Watkins,  with  the  result  that 
he  rarely  failed  to  make  an  excellent  portrait;  that 
Noble  always  accounted  for  the  advance  made  in  his 
work  by  suggesting  that  he  had  been  engaged  upon  it  all 
night ;  that  Edwards  also  attended  nearly  every  Sunday, 
for  the  purpose  of  overhauling  statues  and  other  work 
in  progress  in  the  general  studio  and  carving  shop,  and 
that  his  assistants,  who  were  constantly  shifted  from  one 
work  to  another,  so  that  any  individual  character  might 
be  suppressed,  pretended  to  accept  the  explanation, 
though  they  laughed  in  their  sleeves  at  the  idea  of  the 
nightly  labours,  always  referring  to  Edwards  amongst 
themselves  as  the  ghost." 

Thus  is  the  origin  of  the  term  explained.  The 
precise  expression  was,  it  appears,  the  invention  of 
one  of  Noble's  "  devils,"  by  name  Bursill. 

C.  P.  HALE. 

MR.  J.  S.  UDAL  is  perfectly  correct  in  sur- 
mising that  the  expression  "  artists'  ghosts  "  arose 
in  the  celebrated  case  of  Belt  -o.  Lawes,  which 
lasted  for  forty-three  days  during  the  latter  end  of 
1882.  One  of  the  "ghosts"  in  question,  whose 
likeness  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Graphic  of 
the  period,  ia  at  the  present  moment  at  work  in 
my  studios,  and  has  been  for  some  years.  He  has 
a  family  of  fifteen  children.  HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 
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SPINNING- WHEELS  (8ih  S.  vii.  287, 336).— It  maj 
interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  Lady 
De  Ros,  the  last  survivor  of  the  Waterloo  ball,  was 
also  the  last  lady  who  used  a  spinning-wheel. 
The  Queen,  knowing  this,  bad  one  specially  made 
and  presented  it  to  her  ladyship. 

E.  LEATON-BLENEINSOPP. 

CHUM  (8tb  S.  vii.  304).— Is  not  this  old  English 
word  merely  the  original  Latin  pronunciation  of 
the  preposition  cum  ?  The  Latin  c  I  presume  to 
have  been  called  by  the  same  name  always  that  it 
now  preserves  in  Italian,  and  to  have  kept  this 
sound  in  all  situations  in  classic  times.  Afterwards 
it  was  by  "phonetic  decay"  simplified  and  har- 
dened into  our  q  or  /:,  first  before  I  and  r,  then 
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before  a,  o,  u,  and  into  various  simple  sound 
before  e  and  i  in  French,  Spanish,  German,  &c. 
but  keeping  its  original  sound  before  them  in 
Italian.  In  a  host  of  English  words— as  cl 
chalk,  Charles,  Kichard,  French,  Chichester — i 
still  keeps  the  original  Latin  sound,  which  we 
express  by  adding  an  h,  and  the  same  with  chum. 

E.  L.  G. 

"WATERTIGHT"  AND  "WATERLIGHT"  (8th  S 
vii.  429). — Serjeant  Benloe  did  not  verify  hi 
quotation.  I  have  to-day  seen  Clement  Frencham's 
will  (P.C.C.  A25,  3),  and  find  the  words  are  "  out 
houses  and  barne  both  windetight  and  watertight.' 
Nothing  about  "  watertight."  J.  M.  COWPER. 

Canterbury. 

WORK      RELATING      TO      SCHISM      AMONG      THE 

WESLEYANS  (8th  S.  vii.  48,  136,  313).  — May  I 
supplement  my  first  reply  by  adding  that  in  a 
common  book  of  reference,  Hook's  'Church  Dic- 
tionary,' will  be  found  (s. v.  "Methodists")  a 
notice  of  the  various  schisms,  with  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  the  defection  in  each  case 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

LEATHER  DRINKING  JACKS  (8th  S.  vii.  249,  312, 
395,  437). — It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  the 
leather  bottle  referred  to  in  the  editorial  note  was 
obtained  from  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  proprietor  of  the 
"Old  Leather  Bottle,"  and  was  placed  in  the 
Guildhall.  PAUL  BIERLEY. 

C.  C.  B.  is  right  as  to  the  jack  and  leather 
bottle  being  distinct  vessels.  The  one  is  a  jug  and 
the  other  generally  of  a  keg  shape,  except  that  the 
bottom  is  fiat  and  the  ends  are  not  round.  Jacks 
are  fairly  numerous  ;  but  dated  or  ornamented 
examples,  which  specially  interest  me,  are  rare. 
As  J.  C.  J.  remarks,  spurious  jacks  are  frequently 
offered  for  sale,  but  they  are  very  different  from 
authentic  ones,  being  of  a  shape  which  can  readily 
be  made  from  a  piece  of  old  leather,  while  the  old 
ones  have  generally  an  amount  of  modelling  in 
their  contours  which  can  only  be  got  while  the 
leather  is  quite  new.  Leather  bottles  were  in  use 
in  some  places  in  this  century,  but  even  the 
wooden  ones  are  now  passing  out  of  use.  I 
sketched  the  old  bottle  as  it  hung  at  the  corner  of 
Leather  Lane,  and  have  since  seen  it  in  the  Guild- 
hall Museum.  The  one  with  two  handles,  men- 
tioned by  C.  C.  B.  as  found  in  a  church,  is  very 
interesting.  I  have  met  with  several  mentions  of 
leather  bottles  in  lists  of  church  goods,  and  believe 
them  to  have  been  used  for  keeping  the  com- 
munion wine.  I  should  be  glad  of  the  address  of 
the  present  possessor.  There  is  a  genuine  leather 
bottle  at  the  old  "  Leather  Bottle  "  inn  at  Cobham, 
where  Mr.  Pickwick  found  the  missing  Tupman. 
It  was  suspended  outside  as  a  sign,  but  the  land- 
lord has  taken  the  precaution  to  replace  it  with  a 


painted  cast,  and  keeps  the  original  locked  up. 
At  the  "  Leather  Bottle "  tavern,  in  Digbeth, 
Birmingham,  a  perfect  example  remained  till  some 
years  since  ;  but  after  being  an  inn  for  two  hundred 
years  the  license  has  been  revoked,  and  the  bottle 
was  bought  by  a  curiosity  dealer. 

I  have  seen  the  jack  at  Crowle  and  that  at 
Compton  Winyates.  The  date  on  the  former 
(about  1750),  I  think,  has  been  merely  scratched 
on  long  since  its  manufacture.  The  latter  has  one 
(1742)  impressed  in  the  leather  when  made.  I  am 
glad  to  get  so  much  valuable  information. 

OLIVER  BAKER. 

Gough  Road,  Birmingham. 

"STILL  AND  ON"  (8th  S.  vii.  204).— Surely 
examples  of  still= continually  are  not  far  to  seek. 
Psalm  Ixxxiv.  4,  "  They  will  be  still  praising  thee." 
Shakspeare,  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  I.  i.  119, 
"  I  wonder  you  will  be  still  talking,  Signior  Bene- 
dick :  no  one  marks  you."  The  latest  edition  of 
Jamieson  probably  omits  the  more  usual  conjunc- 
tion meaning,  because  it  is  not  provincial,  but 
literary.  T.  WILSON. 

Harpenden. 

This  phrase  is  new  to  my  ears,  but  it  seems  to 
me  an  admirable  rendering  of  the   Latin  word 
prorsus(=pro  versus),  so  often  used  with  adjectives. 
E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Ventnor. 

"LETTER-GAE"  (8th  S.  vii.  129,  189,258).—! 
well  remember,  nearly  thirty-five  years  ago,  that 
it  used  to  be  the  practice  at  St.  Andrew's  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Aberdeen  for  the  clergyman  to 
give  out  the  opening  words  of  the  'Venite,'  'Te 
Deum,'  'Jubilate,'  'Magnificat,'  and  '  Nunc  Dimit- 
tis.'  The  choir  then  chanted  the  canticle  ;  and  in 
some  cathedrals  and  college  chapels,  where  the 
Nicene  creed  is  chorally  rendered,  the  officiant 
says  the  opening  words,  "I  believe  in  one  God," 
and  the  choir  then  takes  it  up. 

The  office  of  precentor  in  some  English  cathedrals 
is  very  high,  ranking  next  to  the  dean  ;  it  is  the 
case  at  Lincoln,  and  was  filled  recently  by  one 
whose  loss  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  much  regret,  as  do 
all  to  whom  he  was  personally  known.  At  St. 
David's  until  recent  years  there  was  not  a  dean, 
>ut  the  precentor  was  the  chief  officer  of  the  church. 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  when  on  a  visit  to  Forfar- 
shire,  at  a  shooting-lodge  in  the  heart  of  the  Gram- 
Hans,  where  we  used  to  attend  the  little  Highland 
drk,  I  can  remember  the  precentor,    a  man  in 
very  humble  life,  who  had  a  wooden  leg,  taking  his 
>lace  in  his  little  desk  underneath  the  pulpit  and 
jiving  out  the  psalm,  or  one  of  the  Scottish  para- 
)hrases,  first  holding  up  a  large  card  on  which  was 
Tinted  in  large  type  the  tune  to  be  sung,  and  then 
lowing  a  pitch  -  pipe.     We  had  neither  organ, 
larmonium,    violoncello,   nor  any  accompanying 
musical  instrument.    The  minister  preached,  how- 
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ever,  some  sermons  which  any  man  might  have 
been  proud  to  preach,  and  one  or  two  of  them  I 
can  remember  even  to  this  day.  The  precentor, 
and  many  of  the  aborigines  who  had  come  for  miles 
attended  by  their  dogs,  knocked  the  ashes  out  of 
their  pipes  at  the  door  of  the  kirk. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

The  hymns  used  always  in  my  early  days  (1825- 
1840)  to  be  "marked  upon  a  slate"  which  was 
hung  up  in  front  of  the  west  gallery  of  the  church 
of  my  native  parish,  Hatfield  Peverel,  in  Essex. 

E.  WALFOED. 

Ventnor. 

LORD  MAYORS  AND  SHERIFFS  OF  LONDON  (8th 
S.  vii.  409).— 

William  Lee.  Sheriff  1773-4.  Alderman  of 
Aldgate  May  22,  1775,  till  resigned  in  January, 
1780.  Died  June  27,  1795. 

Stephen  Sayer.  Sheriff  1773-4.  Not  an  Alder- 
man. Died  Sept.  7,  1818,  aged  eighty-four. 

Samuel  Plumbe.  Alderman  of  Castle  Baynard 
March  5,  1767,  till  resigned  in  1782.  Sheriff 
1776-7.  Lord  Mayor,  1778-9.  Died  Feb.  21, 1784. 

Henry  Kitchen.  Sheriff  1778-9.  Alderman  of 
Farringdon  Within  Oct.  23,  1779,  till  decease, 
Feb.  5,  1786. 

Richard  Clark.  Alderman  of  Broad  Street 
March  16,  1776,  till  resigned  in  1798.  Sheriff 
1777-8.  Lord  Mayor  1784-5.  Chamberlain  of 
London  Jan.  2,  1798.  Died  at  Chertsey  Jan.  16, 
1831,  aged  ninety-two. 

Thomas  Baker.  Sheriff  1789-90.  Not  an  Alder- 
man. Date  of  death  not  ascertained. 

William  Newman.  Alderman  of  Farringdon 
Within  Feb.  8, 1786,  till  decease.  Sheriff  1789-90. 
Died  at  his  house  at  Streatham,  Surrey,  Sept.  12, 
1802. 

George  Mackenzie  Macaulay.  Alderman  of 
Coleman  Street  June  16,  1786,  till  decease. 
Sheriff  1790-1.  Died  March  5,  1803. 

Charles  Hamerton.  Sheriff  1793-4.  Alderman 
of  Bread  Street  Nov.  7, 1797,  till  decease,  Nov.  1, 
18CO. 

Samuel  Birch.  Alderman  of  Candlewick  June  2, 
1807,  till  resigned  in  December,  1839.  Sheriff 
1811-12.  Lord  Mayor  1814-15.  Died  Dec.  10, 
1841.  W.  D.  PINK. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

William  Lee.  Died  June  27,  1795.  He  was 
brother  to  R.  H.  Lee,  a  member  of  the  first  Ame- 
rican Congress. 

Stephen  Sayre.  Never  Alderman,  but  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  Coleman  Street,  1773. 
Died  (in  Virginia)  Sept.  7,  1818,  aged  eighty-four. 
Imprisoned  in  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason  1776.  He  was  a  native  of  Long  Island, 
New  York,  and  a  banker  in  London.  He  obtained 
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a  verdict  for  1,0001.  damages  against  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Lord  Kochford,  for  illegal  imprisonment. 

Samuel  Plumbe.     Died  Feb.  21,  1784. 

Henry  Kitchen.  Alderman  of  Farringdon 
Within  1779  till  his  death,  Feb.  5, 1786. 

Eichard  Clark.  Alderman  of  Broad  Street 
1776-98.  Died  Jan.  16,  1831. 

Thomas  Baker.  Never  Alderman.  I  have  no 
note  of  the  date  of  his  death. 

William  Newman.     Died  Sept.  12,  1802. 

George  Mackenzie  Macauley.  Died  March  5 
1803. 

Charles  Hamerton.    Died  Nov.  1,  1800. 

Samuel  Birch.  Resigned  aldermancy  December, 
1839.  Died  Dec.  10,  1841. 

ALFRED  B.  BBAVEN,  M.A. 

Preston. 

Samuel  Plumbe  was  Prime  Warden  of  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company  in  1773,  and  Sheriff  of  the 
City  of  London  in  1776.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1718,  married  a  sister  of  Henry  Thrale,  Esq., 
M.P.  for  Southwark,  and  died  in  1784.  See 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  3rd  S.  i.  348. 

Samuel  Birch  was  the  author  of  '  An  Address  to 
the  Members  of  the  Royal  Exchange  Division  of 
Loyal  London  Volunteers,'  London,  1801,  and 
another  pamphlet,  '  Admission  of  Papists  to  hold 
certain  Commissions  in  the  Army :  Speech  in 
Common  Council,'  March  5,  London,  1807. 

I  possess  a  copy  of  '  City  Biography,'  London, 
1800,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  any  additions 
thereto  which  your  correspondent  will  kindly  con- 
tribute. EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

MENDIP  HILLS  (8th  S.  vi.  409,  490 ;  vii.  77, 
171).— 

"  In  old  records  they  are  called  Moinedrop  or  Mur 
duppe,  supposed  from  the  many  knolls  or  hill-tops,  the 
steepness  of  their  ascent,  and  their  mineral  contents. 
Hence  Leland  calls  them  'minerary  hills.'  Their  extent 
in  length  and  breadth  is  immense,  and  supposed  to  be 
richer  in  lead  ore  than  any  others  in  England.  They 
may  be  worked  by  any  Englishman,  who  has  not  forfeited 
that  right  by  embezzling  any  of  the  ore,  or  stealing  the 
tools  of  others.  The  carelessness  with  which  the 
Grooviers  or  miners  leave  their  tools,  would  expose  them 
to  frequent  robberies,  were  not  their  fellow  labourers 
extremely  honest.  If  any  person  should  be  found  guilty 
of  theft,  he  is  shut  up  in  a  small  hut,  surrounded  with 
dry  ferns,  furzes,  or  other  combustible  matters,  which  is 
set  on  fire.  The  criminal,  whose  hands  and  feet  are  at 
liberty,  may  force  his  passage  through  the  hut  if  he 
can,  and  make  his  escape  ;  but  will  never  be  permitted 
to  work  there  any  more.  This  mode  of  punishment 
is  called  'burning  the  kill.'" — Lady's  Magazine,  vol.  iii., 
1772,  p.  387. 

W.  A.  HENDERSON. 

MOTH  AND  GRIMBALD  (8th  vii.  368). — Let  me 
observe,  as  shortly  as  possible,  that  the  Chronicle 
in  Camden's  '  Britannia '  is  of  no  authority,  that 
the  story  of  Grimbald  is  all  a  myth,  as  also  is  the 
supposition  of  Alfred's  connexion  with  Oxford 
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•Carnden  speaks  of  an  excellent  MS.   which  con 
tains  it ;  but  no  snch  MS.  is  forthcoming.     See 
J.  Parker's  '  Early  History  of  Oxford,'  Oxf.,  1885 
for  the  Historical  Society,  pp.  39  sqq. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

COURTHORPK  CLAYTON  (8th  S.  vii.  387,  418). — 
This  gentleman  resided  at  Annabella,  near  Mallow, 
co.  Cork.  LEO  CULLETON. 

LEWIN  FAMILY  (8tt  S.  vii.  409).— Sir  William 
Lewin  wa*  son  of  Robert  Lewin,  of  Wimborne 
Minster,  Dorset,  and  grandson  of  Robert  Lewin 
of  the  same  place.  He  was  elected  Alderman 
of  Castle  Biynard  ward  November  23,  1708, 
served  the  office  of  sheriff  in  1712-3,  and  that  of 
Lord  Mayor  in  1717-8.  He  was  knighted  while 
sheriff  on  December  17,  1712,  and  sat  as  M.P. 
for  Poole  1711  to  1722.  Died  March  16,  1722, 
and  was  buried  at  Ewell,  in  Surrey,  where  he 
appears  to  have  had  a  seat.  A  George  Lewin,  of 
Ewell— probably  the  Lord  Mayor's  son — was  M.P. 
•for  Walliugford,  1727-34.  Various  Lewin  pedi- 
grees are  enumerated  in  Marshall's  '  Genealogist's 
Guide.'  W.  D.  PINK. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

IRON  AND  GARLIC  TO  FALSIFY  THE  COMPASS 
(8tb  S.  vi.  65  ;  vii.  76). — At  the  latter  reference 
allusion  is  made  to  a  passage  from  '  The  Parly  of 
Beasts;  or,  Morphandra,'  1660,  p.  123:  "The 
•Load-stone  rub'd  with  Garlick  loseth  its  attractive 
vertu,  but  being  dipt  in  Goat's  milk  it  recovers." 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  a  passage 
from  Plutarch's  '  Symposiacs,'  Question  vii.  vol.  iii. 
p.  252  of  Little  and  Brown's  edition,  1871, 
corrected  by  Prof.  Wm.  W.  Goodwin,  of  Harvard, 
in  which  occurs  the  following  : — 

"  A  wild  bull  grows  tame  if  bound  with  the  twigs  of  a  fig 
tree ;  amber  draws  all  light  things  to  it  except  basil  and 
Buch  as  are  dipped  in  oil ;  a  loadstone  will  not  draw  a 
piece  of  iron  that  is  rubbed  with  garlic.  Now  all  these 
as  to  matter  of  fact  are  very  evident;  but  it  is  hard,  if 
not  altogether  impossible,  to  find  the  cause." 

H.  F.  C. 

San  Francisco. 

PAMELA  (8th  S.  vi.  463,  513 ;  vii.  37,  91,  194, 
256,  330).— 

"In  1792  Madame  Sillery  (de  Genlis)  visited  London 
with  Mile.  d'Orleans  and  her  own  daughter  Pamela. 
'Romney  commenced  two  portraits  of  the  latter  lady, 
intending  to  give  Madame  Sillery  her  choice  of  one  of 
them,  but  he  never  entirely  finished  them.  One  he  gave 
to  Hayley  and  the  other  was  bought  afterwards  for  a 

Mrs.  Conolly  by  Lord  Dunlo Mile.  Pamela  Sims,  as 

her  mother  designated  her  when  passing  as  her  adopted 
daughter,  was  really  the  child  of  herself  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  (figalite).  Almost  directly  after  the  ladies 
returned  to  France  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  presented 
himself  as  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Mile.  Pamela,  to  whom 
•he  was  married  at  Tournai  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  M.  de  Ghartres,  afterwards  King  of  the  French, 
being  one  of  the  witnesses.  After  the  death  of  Lord 
Edward  hia  widow  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Fitcairn,  the 


American  Consul  at  Hamburg,  from  whom  she  soon 
separated.  She  died  in  1831,  almost  in  want  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life." — '  Romney  and  his  Art,'  by 
Hilda  Gamlin. 

There  is  a  photograph  in  Mrs.  Gamlin's  work 
(p.  236)  of  a  portrait  of  Pamela  by  Romney,  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Bischoffsheim.  She  must  have  been 
very  beautiful,  and  has  an  air  of  great  distinction. 

JNO.  HEBB. 

LEWES  (8tb  S.  vii.  366,  411).— I  have  just  read 
tbe  contribution  to  this  controversy  of  CANON 
ISAAC  TAYLOR;  and  without  wishing  to  enter  into 
the  main  question  of  the  etymology  of  this  place- 
name,  which  I  prefer  to  leave  in  such  able  hands, 
I  should  like  to  correct  one  point  in  which  the 
Canon  makes  a  serious  mistake.  He  says  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Iceswe  can  only  yield,  and  does  only 
yield,  leasow  in  Modern  English.  Now  this 
happens  to  be  a  pet  word  of  mine,  and  a  few  years 
ago  in  a  German  scientific  journal  I  exhaustively 
treated  its  history  and  that  of  the  word  meadow, 
which  is  similar  both  in  meaning  and  form.  I 
pointed  out,  what  had  never  been  perceived  before, 
that  these  two  words  not  only  had  two  forms  each 
in  modern  English — namely,  leas  and  mead,  besides 
the  longer  leasow  and  meadow — but  that  both  short 
and  long  forms  go  back  into  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period.  The  Anglo-Saxon  nominatives  were  Ices 
and  meed,  and  I  think  the  w  never  occurs  except 
in  the  oblique  cases  to  which  Icesive,  quoted  above, 
probably  belongs  ;  and  in  the  oblique  cases  the 
Anglo-Saxon  authors  sometimes  insert  the  v,  as 
in  this  instance,  and  sometimes  omit  it. 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL'S  note  on  this  word 
has  interested  me,  although  I  am  but  a  mere 
smatterer  in  tbe  lore  of  place-names,  whether 
Celtic  or  Teutonic.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lewes 
there  is  Uckfield,  and  just  below  it  there  is  the 
village  of  Isfield.  A  Welshman  who  comes  upon 
these  places  for  the  first  time  cannot  help  being 
struck  with  the  appropriateness  of  their  names,  if  the 
first  syllable  in  each  is  derived  from  a  Celtic  word 
cognate  with  the  Welsh  uch  (comparative  of  uchel, 
"high")  and  is  (comparative  of  isel,  "low") 
respectively.  I  am  told  that  there  are  geological 
objections  to  making  Uckfield  to  mean  Oakfield. 
Prof.  Rhys  kindly  informed  me  some  time  ago 
that  he  did  not  think  the  late  Mark  Antony 
Lower's  identification  of  Is  and  Ouse  tenable  (see 
Mr.  Lower's  papers  on  '  Sussex  Rivers '  in  the 
Sussex  Archaeological  Society's  Collections).  The 
ierm  uchel,  I  may  add,  is  found  widely  scattered 
in  such  forms  as  Ochill,  Achill,  Uxellodunum,  &c. 

J.  P.  OWEN. 

How  can  we  separate  I.  liodhus  from  Leod,  in 
;he  patronymic  MacLeod,  once  Lord  of  Lewis  and 
;he  Isles  ?  It  is  a  moot  point  whether  this  clan  is 
Celtic  or  Teutonic  ;  if  the  latter,  we  refer  back  to 
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hlud,  so  Ludovicus,  Louis,  and  Lewes.  A  further 
extension  will  let  in  the  Slavonic  forms,  closely 
allied  ;  proving  that  in  primitive  forms  all  three 
races  blend  their  etymons.  FITZGLAN.VILLE. 

ARRIAN  ON  COURSING  (8tb  S.  vii.  428). — The 
"  Graduate  of  Medicine "  was  the  Eev.  Wm. 
Dausey,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  B.A.  1814, 
M.A.  1817,  B.Med.  1818,  Rector  of  Donhead  St. 
Andrew,  Wilts,  from  March,  1820,  and  Prebendary 
of  Sarum  from  1841  to  his  death,  Jane  7,  1856. 

F.  D. 

'THE  BRONTES  IN  IRELAND  '  (8th  S.  vi.  504  ; 
vii.  71). — I  am  very  reluctantly  obliged  to  notice 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lett's  letter  quoted  by  DR.  WRIGHT, 
in  the  matter  of  the  Drumgooland  vestry  book. 
In  MR.  MOSLET'S  letter  the  whole  case  was  stated 
briefly,  but  truthfully,  with  the  exception  of  a  slip 
in  regard  to  a  date.  There  was  no  mystery  in 
Banbridge  about  the  existence  of  the  book,  or  the 
name  of  the  individual  who  added  it  to  the  Ban- 
bridge  Museum.  I  make  no  imputation  of  lack  of 
candour  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lett,  but  I  think  there 
is  a  lack  of  courtesy,  as  he  writes  with  a  disappointed 
feeling  and  a  covert  sneer  towards  MR.  MOSLEY 
and  myself,  which  he  extends  to  the  Banbridge 
Literary  Society's  humble,  but  locally  valuable 
museum,  derisively  terming  it  a  "  mild  sort  of 
exhibition."  I  expressed  my  hearty  thanks  to 
Mr.  Lett  in  a  private  letter  for  having  "  evoked  an 
interest"  in  the  book,  but  certainly  did  not  renounce 
my  claim  of  rescuing  it.  In  quoting  from  my 
letter  Mr.  Lett  makes  me  say  that  I  purchased 
the  vestry  book  in  an  "  old  muck  shop" — what  I 
wrote  was  an  "old  junk  shop."  This  correction 
is  unimportant,  but  for  the  sake  of  elegance  I  make 
it.  RICHARD  LINN. 

Hereford  Street,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

PICTURE  OP  THE  DEATH  OF  NELSON,  BT  DEVIS 
(8th  S.  vii.  429).— Arthur  William  Devis,  of  whom 
a  short  account  appears  in  Edward's  '  Anecdotes 
of  Painters  born  in  England  '  (1808),  was  a  pup! 
of  Zoffany,  and  son  of  Anthony  Devis,  a  painter. 
If  DR.  GATTY  will  turn  to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  3rd  S.  i.  476 
be  will  find  a  slight  sketch  of  his  life  and  paintings 
By  a  communication  iu  '  N.  &  Q.,'  1st  S.  vii.  320 
Arthur  Devis  was  in  India,  where  he  practiset 
portrait  painting  for  some  years.  On  his  waj 
home  he  met  the  Victory,  and  painted  the  portrait! 
of  the  persons  represented  in  his  picture,  and  t 
very  exact  view  of  the  cockpit  in  which  Lore 
Nelson  died.  His  picture  of  the  'Death  o 
Nelson '  was  a  commission  from  the  house  o 
Boydell,  Cheapside,  and  a  large  print  was  sub 
sequently  published  from  it. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

I  can  remember  when  a  boy  a  very  fine  larg 
engraving,  printed  in  bright  colours,  of  the  '  Deat 


f  Nelson  '  in  the  cockpit  on  board  the  Victory,  in- 
hich  very  likely  an  artist's  licence  was  used, 
bough  probably  there  are  in  it  many  portraits  of 
ndividuals  present  at  the  scene.  The  dying  hero 
s  held  in  the  arms  of  several  sailors.  There  is  a 
mall  engraving  of  this,  by  A.  W.  Warren,  reduced 
o  vignette  size,  in  Hume  and  Smollett's  '  History- 
f  England,'  with  continuation  by  the  Rev.  T.  S. 
lughes,  B.D.,  vol.  xix.  The  frontispiece  to  the 
ame  volume  is  the  '  Battle  of  Trafalgar,'  engraved 

the  same  artist.         JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Kectory,  Woodbridge. 

Miss  WILKINS'S  BOOKS  (8th  S.  vii.  388).— In. 
'darper's  Magazine,  vol.  Ixxxvi.  p.  147,  '  Pastels 
n  Prose,'  four  short  sketches  by  Miss  Wilkins,  a 
>age  and  a  half  only.  S.  C.  H. 

AN  AMERICAN   "SMALL   BOOK"  (8th  S.   vii. 

341). — The  enclosed  cutting,  relating  to  a  small 

ook,   is  from  the  supplement  to  the  Manchester 

Weekly  Times,  Friday,  March  8,  under  the  head- 

ng  of  ' Interesting  Facts': — 

The  smallest  book  in  tbe  world  is  surely  a  volume, 
irinted  in  Holland  in  1674.  It  contains  forty-nine  pages, 
md  on  its  title-page  it  bears  the  inscription :  '  Bloem 
Sofje  door,  C.  van  L.  Gedruckt  by  B.  Schmidt'  ('The 
3ourt  of  Flowers,'  by  G.  Van  L.  Printed  by  B.  Schmidt). 
The  volume  is  superbly  bound  in  calf,  tooled  and 
ornamented  on  back  and  sides,  and  it  is  closed  by  a  clasp 
of  gold  filagree,  solid,  but  of  exquisitely  delicate  work- 
manship. It  opens  so  as  to  display  the  text  to  advantage, 
and  is  in  every  way  a  highly  finished  book  as  much  as 
any  tall  folio.  But  it  is  not  so  large.  If  it  were  laid 
upon  a  penny  postage  stamp,  it  would  cover  a  quarter  of 
it.  If  three  other  similar  volumes  could  be  found,  the 
Four  together  would  just  cover  the  penny  stamp.  This 
would  not  be  so  wonderful  if  the  book  were  not  an 
admirable  specimen  of  the  printer's  and  bookbinder's- 
art." 

FREDERICK  LAWRENCE  TAVARE\ 
30,  Rusholme  Grove,  Rusholme,  Manchester. 

THE  ROSE  CHARITY  AT  BARNES  (8th  S.  vii.. 
307,  370). — An  account  of  this  charity  is  given  in 
the  '  Tenth  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,' 
dated  June  28, 1823  ('  Parliamentary  Papers,'  1824, 
vol.  xiii.  pp.  589-90),  where  it  is  stated  that  the 
rents  were  laid  out  in  purchasing  bread,  which  was 
distributed  at  the  church  on  Sundays  and  on- 
Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday  to  the  poor 
attending  the  church.  From  the  '  General  Digest 
of  Endowed  Charities  for  the  County  of  Surrey ' 
('  Parliamentary  Papers,'  1867-8,  vol.  Hi.  part  ii. 
p.  4)  it  appears  that  the  income  of  this  charity  had- 
increased  from  81.  10s.  to  14Z.  14s.  2d.,  and  that  it 
was  distributed  in  bread.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

Wandering  through  Barnes  recently,  I  went 
into  the  churchyard  and  pondered  over  this  modest 
grave.  I  further  noted  that  the  word  "  citizen  "  is- 
spelt  citisen,  and  on  again  reading  your  corre- 
spondent's very  interesting  description  find  that 
although  Mr.  Rose  (according  to  the  tablet)  died* 
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July  3,  1653,  his  will  is  dated  Dec.  18,  1653. 
Mav  I  ask  how  is  this  ? 

ROBERT  BURNINGHAM. 

'  THE  SYNAGOGUE  '  (8th  S.  vii.  326).—  I  have  a 
copy,  seventh  edition,  1679,  ending  with  a  blank 
page  where,  as  I  infer,  the  verse  by  R.  Langford 
should  come,  placed,  however,  at  back  of  title,  six 
lines  ;  it  is  bound  up  with  Herbert's  '  Temple  ' 
:  (no  date),  and  also  with  a  copy  of  Walton's  '  Life 
of  Herbert,'  all  separately  paged.  A.  H. 

DYCB  SOMBRE  (8th  S.  vii.  269,  309,  375).—  The 
accompanying  cutting  from  an  Indian  newspaper 
may  be  of  interest  to  M.  S.,  who  should  read 
'European  Military  Adventurers  of  Hindustan' 
(Fisher  Unwin  &  Co.)  :  — 

"  Important  Notice.—  For  Sale  by  Public  Auction  (if 
not  previously  disposed  of  by  Private  Bargain)  on  a  date 
to  be  shortly  announced  :—  The  Historical  Estate  of  Sird- 
hana,  near  Meerut,  with  the  Channi  Lands  thereto 
belonging,  in  all  extending  to  108  acres,  or  thereabouts, 
including  the  Mansion  House  known  as  the  Begums 
Palace,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Begum  Sombre. 
This  well-known  and  beautiful  Estate  is  situated  within 
13  miles  of  Meerut,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  valuable 
Timber,  and  with  its  Palatial  Residence  and  its  large 
and  well-stocked  fruit  garden,  would  be  a  most  desirable 
acquisition  to  any  one  wishing  to  purchase  a  sizeable 
property  free  of  Cultivators.  For  further  particulars 
apply  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Roberts,  73,  Boundary  Road,  Meerut, 
the  Local  Estate  Manager,  or  to  Messrs.  Gillanders, 
Arbuthnot  &  Co.,  Calcutta." 

MELANCTHON  MADVIG. 

"LEFT-HANDEDNESS"  (8th  S.  vii.  105,  235,  316). 
_  The  word  noted  by  me  as  a  vulgar  but  expressive 
synonym  for  left-handedness  should  be  spelt 
•kithogue.  No  slang  dictionary  was  at  hand,  and 
BO  I  attempted  to  spell  it  phonetically.  Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy,  M.P.,  used  the  word  recently  in  a  speech 
to  the  electors  of  East  Wicklow  :  "  Mr.  O'Kelly  could 
fight  Mr.  Sweetman  with  his  left  hand,  and  had 
already  given  him  some  '  kithogues  '  that  would 
spoil  his  political  beauty  during  that  contest." 
W.  A.  HENDERSON. 

Dublin. 

FOSTER-CHILDREN  (8tt  S.  vii.  348).—  It  will  be 
'hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  custom  01 
boarding  out  their  encumbrances  was  very  pre- 
valent among  well-to-do  French  people  some  years 
ago,  and  is  often  the  cause  of  "situations"  in 
novels.  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings.  _  _ 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 
Enqlish  Minslrelsie  :  a  National  Monument  of  Engfa 

Song.      Edited  by  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.     Vol.  1 

(Edinburgh,  T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack.) 
WE  have  here  in  very  goodly  guise  the  first  volume  o 
what  we  are  prepared  to  find  will  be  the  most  popular 
as  it  is  the  handsomest,  work  dedicated  to  English  song 
It   will,  when    complete,  be  in    eight  volumes,  and    i 


ntended  to  comprise  the  favourite  songs  of  all  classes 
f  the  English  people  during  three  centuries  up  to  1840. 
?he  airs,  in  both  notations,  are  arranged  by  Mr.  H. 
Fleetwood  Sheppard,  M.A.,  Mr.  F.  W.  Bussell,  Mus.B. 
f  Brazenose  College,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Ilopkinson, 
L.R.C.O.,  while,  as  is  seen  from  our  heading,  the  editor- 
hip  and  the  supply  of  introductions  and  notes  are  in 
he  hands  of  that  elegant  scholar  and  enthusiastic  anti- 
uary  and  musician  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  who  has  devoted 
,  decade  to  the  study  of  old  English  printed  and  en- 
;raved  music  and  the  collection  of  English  folk-songs, 
.'he  aim  of  the  editor  has  been  before  all  things  to 
make  the  work  wholly  representative.  Instead  of  con- 
ining  it  to  works  written  by  composers  such  as  Purcell 
r  Arne  for  the  harpsichord  or  the  piano,  Mr.  Baring- 
jould  gives,  together  with  these,  the  songs  which  the 
pinsterg,  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun,  and  the  free  maids 
.hat  weave  their  threads  with  bones  "  do  use  to  chant," 
md  the  songs  also  sung  by  the  ploughman,  the  thrasher, 
mil  the  milkmaid.  A  glance  at  the  present  number 
will  show  the  principle  of  selection.  Piously  first  we 
lave  '  God  save  the  Queen,1  which  is  arranged  with 
jianoforte  accompaniment  for  treble,  alto,  tenor,  and 
)ass.  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  notes  on  this  are  very  in- 
icresting,  and  are  worthy  of  closest  attention,  settling, 
as  practically  they  do,  the  question  of  authorship. 
Following  come  the  delicious  ballad  of  '  The  Bailiff's 
Daughter,'  Purcell's  '  Come  if  You  Dare,'  Arne's  '  Where 
the  Bee  Sucks,1  Knight's  '  Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the 
Deep.'  Hatton's  '  Simon  the  Cellarer,'  Bishop's  '  Should 
he  Upbraid,'  and  many  others  of  equal  beauty.  Such 
theatrical  favourites  as  '  Cherry  Ripe,'  with  its  words  by 
Herrick  and  its  music  by  Horn,  sung  no  one  knows  how 
many  hundreds  of  times, '  Here 's  to  the  Maiden  of  Bash- 
ful Fifteen,'  more  than  one  of  O'Keefe's  wild  ditties  in 
which  Edwin  delighted  the  public, '  Amo  Amas,  I  Love 
a  Lass,'  and  '  A  Master  I  have  and  I  am  his  Man  ';  and, 
again,  such  frankly  delightful  specimens  of  country  airs 
as  '  Come  Lassies  and  Lads '  or  '  The  Vicar  of  Bray '  are 
given.  Very  far  are  we  yet  from  exhausting  the  cate- 
gories, seeing  that  there  are  such  once  famous  songs  of 
our  fathers  as '  The  Wolf '  and '  The  Bay  of  Biscay,'  some 
fine  specimens  of  Dibdin's  sea  songs,  Henry  Russell's 
'  I  'm  Afloat,' '  Giles  Scroggins,'  and  innumerable  others, 
including  not  a  few  of  highest  interest  with  which  we 
make  acquaintance  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Baring-Gould's  introduction  to  the  first  volume 
consists  of  an  historical  sketch  of  English  national  song, 
and  includes  an  eloquent  and  spirited  defence  of  English 
music.  To  the  affectations  of  men  returning  from  the 
grand  tour  and  claiming  superiority  over  others  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  compositions  of  Italian  musicians  he 
attributes  the  preference  accorded  to  foreign  over  Eng- 
lish music,  and  he  maintains,  with  some  foreign  musicians, 
that  England  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  the 
character  of  being  the  very  home  and  well-spring  of 
music.  His  defence  is  not  less  ingenious  than  success- 
ful, and  he  carries  us  with  him  in  his  entire  argument, 
showing  us  that  in  England  in  those  days  it  was  a  sign 
of  direst  distress  when  no  minstrelsy  was  heard  at  meat. 
Among  other  testimonies  he  quotes  the  opinion — por- 
tions of  which  were  often  repeated — of  Erasmus,  that 
Englishmen  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  challenged 
"  the  prerogative — some  would  say  not  since  forfeited — 
of  having  the  handsomest  women,  of  keeping  the  best 
table,  and  of  being  the  most  accomplished  in  music  of 
any  people."  Many  illustrations  of  early  musical  instru- 
ments— the  lute,  sordine,  psaltery,  and  other  instruments 
— are  reproduced  from  the  Bologna  Museum  and  other 
sources.  Some  very  curious  broadsides  are  given,  with 
numerous  other  engravings  of  high  interest,  including 
an  engraving  of  Hogarth's  '  Beggar's  Opera,'  and  an 
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excellent  head-piece  of  a  song,  presenting  Vauxhall  in 
1736.  Portraits  of  Thomas  Durfey  and  John  Playford, 
to  whom  English  music  is  under  highest  obligation, 
follow.  The  volume  is  in  royal  4to.,  and  is  admirably 
engraved  and  printed  throughout,  on  paper  specially 
made  for  the  work.  Some  of  the  songs  are  arranged  as 
duets,  and  others  as  solos  or  duets  with  choruses  in  four 
parts.  The  setting  is  simple  and  thoroughly  effective, 
and  the  book  is  a  delight  to  the  antiquary,  the  biblio- 
phile, and  the  musician.  To  lovers  of  music,  and  espe- 
cially of  folk-song,  it  makes  worthy  and  irresistible 
appeal. 

IS Intermediate,  1895.  (Paris,  13,  Rue  Cujas.) 
THE  latest  numbers  of  the  Intermediate  contain  quite 
as  interesting  and  varied  a  collection  of  literary  and  his- 
torical gleanings  as  any  of  the  previous  issues  of  this 
popular  French  Notes  and  Queries.  Among  the  diverse 
subjects  treated  of  may  be  mentioned  chained  books, 
curious  feudal  rights,  the  coinage  struck  with  the  effigy 
of  Joachim  Murat,  and  absurd  parliamentary  blunders. 
The  blunder  and  correction  put  on  record  in  the  number 
for  April  10  are,  it  may  be  observed,  equally  inaccurate, 
unless,  indeed,  the  Americans  have  given  a  new  mean- 
ing to  an  old  English  word.  "Corned  beef"  in 
cis-Atlantic  speech  is  neither  meat  composed  of  dried 
horn  nor  beef  from  cattle  fattened  on  Indian  corn,  but 
beef  preserved  or  cured  with  gait.  The  word  corned 
signifies  formed  into  grains  or  particles,  granulated,  as 
Murray's  '  New  English  Dictionary '  shows  :  "  1577, 
Harrison,  'England,'  iii.  vi.  (1878)  ii.  38,  '[Honey] 
white  as  sugar,  and  corned  as  if  it  were  salt.'  1679, 

Plot, ' Staffordsh.'    (1686),  94,  'They  begin to  take 

the  corned  salt  from  the  rest  of  the  brine.' "  These 
quotations  make  it  evident  that,  properly  speaking, 
"corned  beef  "is  beef  prepared  with  corned  salt,  and 
that  if  in  the  New  World  the  term  is  used  to  denote  the 
flesh  of  maize-fed  bullocks  it  is  strangely  applied. 

WE  have  received  Vols.  XXIX.  and  XXX.  of  the 
Antiquary  (Stock),  that  is  the  issues  for  the  year  1894.  As 
we  have  said  on  more  than  one  previous  occasion,  the 
Antiquary  in  the  present  day  discharges  many  of  the 
functions  performed  by  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of 
former  days.  It  goes  on  steadily  improving.  In  many 
of  the  earlier  volumes  we  could  point  out  articles  which 
not  only  are  void  of  new  knowledge,  but  which  seem  to 
be  written  down  to  the  capacity  of  those  without  his- 
torical training.  Nothing  of  this  sort  is  to  be  found 
in  the  volumes  before  us.  The  writers  show  ripe 
scholarship,  and  evidently  look  for  the  same  quality  in 
their  readers.  Among  so  much  that  has  interested  us 
we  find  it  not  easy  to  make  a  selection.  Capt.  J.  W. 
Gambler's  paper  on  '  The  Guanches,  the  Ancient  In- 
habitants of  the  Canaries,'  contains  much  new  know- 
ledge of  importance  to  anthropologists ;  Dr.  Cox's  ac- 
count of  the  pigs  of  lead  of  Roman  make  which  have 
been  found  in  Derbyshire  is  worthy  of  special  notice. 
We  must  also  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  Mr.  F. 
Haverfield:s  quarterly  notes  on  Roman  Britain. 


WE  are  sorry  to  hear  of  the  unexpected  death  of  Mr. 
Dykes  Campbell,  well  known  by  his  labours  in  illustration 
ot  Coleridge.  He  was  born  at  Port  Glasgow  on  Nov.  2, 
1838,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  a  merchant's 
office  in  Glasgow.  He  resided  subsequently  in  Canada 
and  Mauritius,  being  in  business  in  the  latter  place  from 
1867  to  1881,  when  he  retired.  His  spare  time  had 
been  for  several  years  devoted  to  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth, and  in  1878  he  had,  while  on  a  visit  to  Europe, 
explored  every  corner  of  the  Lake  Country.  Settling  in 
London  fourteen  years  ago,  he  accumulated  a  large 


library,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  English 
literature  in  the  first  years  of  the  present  century.  In 
the  "  Globe"  series  he  published  an  admirable  edition  of 
Coleridge's  '  Poems,'  to  which  he  prefixed  a  memoir  of 
the  poet,  which  was  published  in  a  revised  and  enlarged 
form  last  year.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  our 
columns. 

BY  the  death  last  year  of  his  Honour  Judge  Cooke, 
Duncombe's  '  History  of  Hertfordshire,'  begun  exactly 
a  hundred  years  ago,  has  for  the  second  time  been  left 
unfinished.  In  order  that  the  very  valuable  information, 
collected  by  Judge  Cooke  may  not  remain  unused,  his 
widow  has  entrusted  his  papers  to  a  committee  com- 
posed of  the  following  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
county,  viz..  the  Rev.  Sir  George  Cornewall,  Sir  Herbert 
Croft,  Mr.  M.  Biddulph,  M.P.,  Mr.  Paul  Foley,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  Poole,  who  have  secured  the  Rev.  Morgan  G. 
Watkins,  Rector  of  Kentchurch,  to  continue  the  work 
on  the  lines  of  those  volumes  already  published.  Mr. 
Watkins  proposes  to  issue,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  volume 
relating  to  the  '  Hundred  of  Huntington,'  and  will  be 
grateful  to  any  persons  who  will  send  him  information 
with  regard  to  the  parishes  of  that  hundred.  A  limited 
number  of  copies  will  be  issued,  and  the  names  of  sub- 
scribers will  be  received  by  the  Town  Clerk  of  Hereford 
(Mr.  J.  Carless)  or  by  Messrs.  Jakeman  &  Carver,  of 
High  Town,  Hereford. 

A  MONOGRAPH  upon  'Elijah  Feriton  :  his  Poetry  and 
Friends,'  by  the  late  William  Watkiss  Lloyd,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  George  Livingstone  Fenton,  M.A.,  will  be 
shortly  published  by  Messrs.  Allbut  &  Daniel,  of  Hanley. 
The  essay  is  preceded  by  a  brief  memoir  of  the  author, 
by  Miss  Sophia  Beale,  and  a  life  of  Elijah  Fenton, 
written  by  Robert  Fenton,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  poet's  elder  brother. 

OLD  English  and  Continental  pewter  forms  the  subject 
of  a  handbook  which  is  being  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  Guy 
Dawberand  Mr.  Langton  Dennis  (22,  Buckingham  Street, 
Adelphi).  They  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  infor- 
mation concerning  fine  specimens  of  pewter  work,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  in  private  collections.  Rubbings 
marks  would  be  also  welcome. 


its 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices : 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  cf  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

CELER  ET  AUDAX  ("  Grotto  at  Margate").— See  8lh  S. 
vi.  347,  437,  471. 

T.  GAMBIER  ("'Twas  whisper'd  in  heaven,"  &c.). 
Miss  Fanshawe.    See  '  N.  &  Q.,'  passim. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  " — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher" — at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


Hates, 

COL.  GUSTAVUS  HAMILTON,  GOVERNOR  OP 
ENNISKILLEN,  1689. 

The  writer  of  the  memoir  of  Gustavus  Hamilton, 
Viscount  Boyne,  in  the  '  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.'  has, 
in  common  with  Burke  and  Foster,  mistaken  the 
•Governor  of  Enniskillen  for  his  namesake  Col. 
•Gustavus  Hamilton,  Governor  of  Coleraine,  whose 
gallant  defence  of  the  latter  town  against  the  Irish 
army  in  1689  is  a  matter  of  history.  As  both 
.governors  were  made  colonels  of  regiments  in 
William  I II. 'a  army  the  same  year,  and  both 
played  an  important  part  in  the  eventful  campaign 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  which  established  the 
ascendency  of  the  Protestant  party,  the  above 
mistake  is  a  most  natural  one,  and  it  is  no  spirit 
of  fault-finding  or  adverse  criticism  which  prompts 
the  writer  of  this  notice  to  draw  attention  to  a 
case  of  mistaken  identity,  but  merely  a  desire  to 
set  matters  right. 

After  correctly  stating  that  General  Gustavus 
Hamilton  (Viscount  Boyne)  was  son  of  Sir  Fred. 
(Hamilton,  by  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  John 
Vaughan,  the  writer  of  the  memoir  in  question 
says :  "  In  1688  he  [Gustavus  Hamilton]  was 
appointed  by  the  Protestants  Governor  of  Ennis- 
killen and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  castle." 
Now  let  us  turn  to  a  contemporary  publication  by 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Hamilton  (London,  1690),  en- 
titled '  A  True  Relation  of  the  Men  of  Ennis- 


killen,1 which  gives,  in  the  words  of  an  eye-witness, 
a  detailed  account  of  all  that  took  place  at  Ennis- 
killen from  December,  1688,  to  the  arrival  of  Duke 
Scbomberg  and  his  army  in  Ireland  the  following 
summer : — 

"  About  the  18  of  Dec.  the  men  of  Inniskillen  and  those 

that  did  adhere  to   them made  choice  of  Gustavus 

Hamilton,  Esq.,  to  be  their  Governour,  a  gentleman  that 
was  a  Justice  of  Peace  in  the  co.  Fermanagh.  Hia  father, 
Lodovick,  was  brother  to  the  late  Lord  Glenawly,  in 
Ireland,  both  sons  of  Archibald  Hamilton,  Archbishop  of 
Caehell ;  had  been  both  colonels  under  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  King  of  Sweden,  and  both  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
lords  in  that  kingdom.  The  Lord  Lodovick  married  his 

lady  (who  is  mother  to  Our  Governour)  in  S  \fedeland 

Our  Governour  had  been  for  several  years  Cornet  to  the 
troop  that  belonged  to  his  uncle,  the  Lord  Glenawly, 
but  was  disbanded  by  the  Lord  Tyrconnel  when  the  rest 
of  the  Protestant  officers  were  turned  out  of  the  Army 
in  Ireland,  and  after  that  he  lived  constantly  at  home  on 
his  own  private  estate.'' — P.  3. 

This  extract  gives  us  the  parentage  of  the 
Governor  of  Enniskillen,  and  proves  conclusively 
that  the  said  governor  was  not  the  Gustavus 
Hamilton  who,  as  stated  in  the  memoir  in  the 
'  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.'  and  in  all  peerages,  was  son 
of  Sir  Fred.  Hamilton  by  the  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Vaughan.  In  the  Hamilton  pedigree  given 
in  the  latest  edition  of  Burke's  '  Peerage '  the  first 
Viscount  Boyne  is  said  to  have  "raised  six  regi- 
ments, two  of  which  are  well  known  as  the  Innis- 
killings."  Here  again  the  two  Gustavus  Hamiltons 
have  been  confounded  together,  and  the  services  of 
the  Governor  of  Enniskillen  have  been  credited  to  the 
Governor  of  Coleraine.  The  Rev.  Andrew  Hamilton, 
who  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  Enniskillen  forces  and 
wrote  the  narrative  to  which  attention  has  been 
already  drawn,  goes  fully  into  the  raising  of  the 
six  Enniskillen  regiments  (one  of  horse,  two  of 
dragoons,  and  three  of  foot),  the  credit  of  which  t 
lay  with  the  Governor  of  Enniskillen,  who  was 
colonel  of  one  of  the  foot  regiments  at  its  first  raising. 
The  colonels  of  these  six  regiments  were  not  com- 
missioned, in  the  first  instance,  by  William  III., 
but  had  their  commissions  direct  from  Major- 
General  Kirke,  in  June,  1689,  to  whom  a  deputa- 
tion was  sent  by  the  Governor  of  Enniskillen  as 
soon  as  Kirke  was  known  to  have  arrived  in  Lough 
Derry.  By  virtue  of  his  commission,  dated  May, 
1689,  Kirke  had  the  power  to  grant  commissions 
and  to  raise  troops.  This  power  Kirke  exercised 
both  before  and  after  the  relief  of  Londonderry 
('  True  Relation,'  p.  32). 

Col.  Gustavus  Hamilton  commanded  his  Ennis- 
killen regiment  until  bis  decease  in  June  or  July, 
1691,  when  the  colonelcy  was  bestowed  on  Lieut.- 
Col.  Abraham  Creighton  (who  had  acted  as  Hamil- 
ton's lieutenant-colonel  from  June,  1689)  by  com- 
mission dated  July  14,  1691  ('Commissions 
granted  in  Ireland  by  General  Ginkel,'  S.P.  Ire- 
land, vol.  cccliii.).  The  two  Gustavus  Hamiltons 
must  have  been  well  known  to  each  other,  and 
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both  fought  in  the  Irish  campaign,  where  each 
commanded  a  regiment  of  foot.  The  ci-devant 
Governor  of  Coleraine  had  been  appointed  colonel 
of  the  regiment  now  known  as  the  20th  Foot 
(Devonshire  Regiment)  on  June  1,1689,  for  which 
reeiment  he  raised  seven  companies  to  complete 
the  establishment  thereof  ('  War  Office  Com.  Book,' 
1258).  And  the  Governor  of  Enniskillen  com- 
manded his  own  foot  regiment  in  the  year  1689, 
and  did  good  service  in  the  field  subsequently.  It 
is  sad  to  know  that  this  gallant  soldier  who  did  so 
much  for  bis  country  left  his  widow  dependent  on 
the  king's  bounty.  This  is  proved  by  a  letter 
from  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  dated  Dec.  11,  1697,  recommending 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  widow  of  Col.  Gustavus  Hamilton, 
late  Governor  of  Enniskillen,  to  His  Majesty  as 
an  object  of  compassion.  CHARLES  DALTON. 
32,  West  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 


THE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OP  COLERIDGE. 
(Continued  from  p.  445.) 

1814. 

Essays  on  the  Fine  Arts.    ByS.  T.  C. 

Published  in  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal, 
August -September,  1814.  Written  to  serve 
Washington  Allston,  who  was  then  ??J»bitmg  his 
pictures  at  Bristol.  Coleridge  himself"  set  a  high 
?alue  "  on  these  essays  (see  « Table-Talk  of  Jan.  1, 
1834).  They  were  reprinted  in  1837  by  Cottle,  in 
his  'Early  Recollections,'  ii.  201-40. 

Contributions  to  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

November,  1819.    Fancy  in  Nubibus.    (Sonnet.) 

October,  1821.  Selections  from  Mr.  Coleridge  s  Lite- 
rary Correspondence  with  friends  and  men  of  letters. 

January,  1822.    Maxilian. 

1825. 

Aids  to  Reflection  in  the  Formation  of  Manly  Cha- 
racter. London :  Printed  for  Taylor  &  Hessey,  1825. 
«vo.  pp.  xvi,  404.  iggk 

On  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  and  State,  accord- 
ing to  the  Idea  of  Each ;  with  and  toward  a  Right  Judg- 
mfnt  on  the  late  Catholic  Bill.    By  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq 
R.A.,  R.S.L.     London :   Hurst,  Chance  &  Co.     1830 

PPSeVcond2Edition,  with  alterations  and  additions.    1831 

PP-™>241'  1828,1829,1834. 

Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works  in  Three  Volumes 
London,  William  Pickering.  1828,  pp.  x,  253;  370,  428 
1829,  pp.  x,  253,  394,  428.  1834,  pp.  xiv,  288;  vi,  338 
331. 

The  first  two  editions  are  in  large  octavo,  and  hav 
considerable  variations  of  text.  The  third  and 
last  (published  in  the  year  of  the  poet  s  death)  wa 
edited  by  his  nephew,  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge 
and  is  uniform  in  size  and  style  with  the  serie 
of  "  Aldine  Poets  "  issued  by  the  same  publisher 
of  which,  indeed,  it  may  be  considered  to  form  one 
It  contains  a  considerable  number  of  previousl 
.unpublished  poems,  printed  for  the  first  time  from 


IS.,  some  of  them  of  early  and  some  of  later  date, 
nd  a  collection  of  the  poet's  contributions  to 
nnuals,  'The  Bijou,'  'The  Keepsake,'  'Friend- 
lip's  Offering,'  &c.  On  this  edition,  published  by 
is  father,  in  three  volumes,  in  1834,  the  fuller  and 
ompleter  four- volume  edition  published  by  the  late 
Ir.  Basil  Montagu  Pickering  in  1877  is  founded, 
he  latter  includes,  in  addition  to  a  great  deal  of 
ew  matter  first  collected,  everything  contained  in 
le  1834  edition,  except  a  prose  rhapsody  entitled 
The  Wanderings  of  Cain,'  which  has  no  claim  to 
le  title  of  a  poem.  William  Pickering  published 
n  excellent  one-volume  edition  of  Coleridge's 
Poetical  Works'  in  1847-8.  Later  editions 
ere  published  by  Edward  Moxon  until,  after 
le  final  ruin  of  Moxon's  house,  Mr.  Pickering's 
on  again  occupied  the  field  of  which  his  father 
ad  for  a  time  held  a  lease. 
An  original  poem  of  Coleridge's,  entitled '  Water- 
kllad,'  contributed  to  the  Athena  urn  in  1831, 
eems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  poet's 
ephew  when  preparing  what  was  evidently  in- 
ended  as  an  exhaustive  edition.  This  charming 
Ballad '  is  included  for  the  first  time  in  the  four- 
volume  edition  of  1877. 

Posthumous  Works. 
Edited  by  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge. 

1835. 

Table  Talk  of  S.  T.  C.    In  Two  Volumes.    London, 
bhn  Murray,  1835. 

Published  by  William  Pickering. 
The  Literary  Remains  in  Prose  and  Verse  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge.    In  Four  Volumes.    8vo.    1836-9. 
The  Friend.   Third  Edition.   In  Three  Volumes.  1837. 
Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit.     A  Fragment. 
ThinSvo.    1840. 

Aids  to  Reflections.    Fifth  Edition.    1843. 
Biographia  Literaria.    In  Two  Volumes.    1847.    An 
edition  left  incomplete  by  H.  N.  C.,  and  finished  by  Sara 
Coleridge. 

Edited  by  Sara  and  Dement  Coleridge  (and  published 

by  William  Pickering  and  Edward  Moxon). 
Lectures  on  Shakespeare,  &c.  (chiefly  reprinted  from 
'  Literary  Remains').    Two  Volumes. 

Essays  on  his  own  Times  (from  the  Morning  Post, 
Courier,  &c.).    Three  Volumes. 
Poetical  Works.    1  vol.    Edward  Moxon,  1852. 

Contains  a  hymn,  from  a  MS.  copy,  then  lately 
discovered,  printed  in  no  previous  edition ;  omitted 
(for  copyright  reasons)  from  the  four- volume  edition 
of  1877.  The  copyright  of  this  poem,  published 
for  the  first  time  more  than  forty-two  years  ago, 
has  now  fully  expired.  It  is  printed  in  Mr.  Dykes 
Campbell's  one-volume  edition,  p.  185. 

1869. 

Christabel,  and  other  Imaginative  and  Lyrical  Poems. 
Selected  from  the  Poetical  Works  of  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, and  edited  with  Preface  by  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne.  London,  12mo.,  Sampson  Low,  1869. 

1873. 

Osorio.     A  Tragedy.     By  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridj 
Now  first  published  from  a  stage  copy  recently 
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covered.  With  a  monograph  and  notes  by  the  Editor 
of  '  Tennysoniana.'  London,  John  Pearson,  1873.  8vo. 
(Published  in  two  eizes,  some  copies  being  printed  on 
large  paper.) 

187 1. 

The  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  founded  on  the  edition  of  1834,  with  the 
addition  of  many  pieces  now  first  collected,  and  with 
various  readings,  preceded  by  a  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
In  Four  Volumes.  London,  B.  M.  Pickering  (1877). 
A  few  copies  printed  on  large  paper. — Reissued,  with 
supplement  of  sixteen  pages,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1880. 

1885. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Ashe.  (Bell  &  Daldy's  "  Aldine  Series 
of  Poets.  )  In  Two  Volumes.  London,  1885. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Introduction,  by  James 
Dykes  Campbell.  1  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  cxxiv,  667  (text,  notes, 
appendices,  and  indices  in  double  columns).  London : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1893.  (The  preface  is  dated  "St. 
Leonard's-on-Sea,  March  23, 1893.") 

This  edition  professes  to  be  "  founded  on  that 
published  in  1829,  as  being  the  last  upon  which" 
the  author  "  was  able  to  bestow  personal  care  and 
attention."  While  taking  the  edition  of  1829, 
however,  as  the  standard  for  his  text,  to  the  poems 
comprised  in  it  the  editor  has  added  "  all  those 
dropped  by  Coleridge  from  the  various  collections 
issued  in  his  lifetime,  and  all  those  hitherto  added 
by  his  editors,  from  whatever  source,"  not,  how- 
ever, in  most  cases,  without  some  direct  and  ade- 
quate acknowledgment.  He  has  also  added  a  few 
discoveries  of  his  own,  notably  the  important 
treasure-trove  of  the  previously  unknown  blank- 
verse  lines  to  Matilda  Betham,  written  in  1802, 
the  entire  credit  of  which  discovery  is  due  to  him. 
The  four- volume  edition  of  1877,  produced  with 
considerable  labour  and  expense,  and  issued  in  a 
sumptuous  and  voluminous  form,  is  (as  might  have 
been  expected)  laid  heavily  under  contribution. 
The  only  thing  in  that  edition  which  Mr.  Dykes 
Campbell,  whether  by  oversight  or  otherwise,  has 
not  appropriated  or  annexed,  but  has  left  undis- 
turbed in  my  possession,  is  the  poem  of  '  The  Old 
Man  of  the  Alps'  (bearing,  like  'Lewti,'  on  its 
first  appearance  in  the  Morning  Post,  the  signature 
of  "  Nicias  Erythraeus,"  a  signature  which  not  only 
identifies  the  authorship  of  the  poem,  but  which  is 
doubtless  intended  to  possess  some  meaning  and 
significance).  This  I,  somewhat  unnecessarily, 
relegated  to  an  appendix.  Like  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Alps  tells  his 
tale  of  woe  to  a  stranger,  a  less  impatient  auditor 
than  the  Wedding  Guest  to  a  less  importunate 
narrator.  Did  Mr.  Dykes  Campbell  suppose  that 
the  "  Nicias  Erythrseus"  of  '  The  Old  Man  of  the 
Alps '  was  not  the  identical  "  Nicias  Erythrseus  " 
of  'Lewti' — the  one  and  indivisible  "Esteesi"; 
or  had  he  an  unwonted  scruple  of  conscience  in 
appropriating  a  poem  of  which  I  had  diseovered 
not  only  the  existence  but  the  authorship  ?  The 
method  he  generally  adopted,  and  frankly  acknow- 


ledged, without  disguise  or  attempt  at  concealment, 
of  entering  into  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  has 
rendered  his  task  of  editing  comparatively  easy. 
"Convey,  the  wise  it  call,"  as  Ancient  Pistol 
remarked ;  but  "  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  "*; 
and  it  must  be  cordially  admitted  that  Mr.  Dykes 
Campbell  brought  qualifications  to  his  task  that 
made  him  a  worthy  fellow-worker  in  any  literary 
field  which  in  his  later  years  he  undertook  to  till. 

Memoirs  and  Recollections. 

Letters,  Conversations,  and  Recollections  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge.  [Edited  by  Thomas  Allsop.]  2  vola. 
8vo.,  London,  1836. 

Recollections  of  the  Early  Years  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  and  Robert  Southey.  By  Joseph  Cottle.  2  vole, 
8vo.,  London,  1837. 

Life  of  S.  T.  C.  By  James  Oilman.  (Vol.  i.  only  pub- 
lished.) 8vo.  London,  William  Pickering,  1837. 

Notes  of  Coleridge's  Lectures  on  Shakespeare.  Edited, 
with  Preface,  by  John  Payne  Collier. 

Life  of  Coleridge,  with  some  Inedited  Documents.  By 
Aloys  Brandl.  (An  English  translation  has  been  pub- 
lished of  the  original  German  work.) 

Coleridge.  By  H.  D.  Traill.  In  the  series  of  "  English 
Men  of  Letters,"  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  Life  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  By  James 
Dykes  Campbell.  Enlarged  from  the  Introductory 
Memoir  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Coleridge's  '  Poetical 
Works.'  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  [1893-4.] 

The  best  short  papers  on  Coleridge  are  '  My  First 
Acquaintance  with  Poets,'  by  William  Hazlitt, 
published  in  the  Liberal;  the  Elian  Essay,  by 
Charles  Lamb,  in  which  Coleridge  is  introduced  ; 
the  famous  chapter  on  Coleridge  in  Carlyle's  '  Life 
of  John  Sterling,'  London,  1851 ;  and  a  portion  of 
De  Quincey's  'Autobiographic  Sketches.'  There 
is  a  short  memoir  of  or  essay  on  Coleridge,  by 
Leigh  Hunt,  in  the  book  entitled  '  Lord  Byron 
and  his  Contemporaries,'  originally  published  in 
one  volume,  quarto,  in  1828,  and  afterwards  in  two 
octavo  volumes  in  1830.  There  is  also  a  portrait 
and  sketch  of  S.  T.  C.  in  the  Fraser  Gallery  of  Por- 
traits, the  drawing  by  Daniel  Maclise,  and  the 
letterpress  presumably  by  Maginn  ;  and  there  are 
incidental  notices  of  Coleridge,  innumerable  and 
of  the  highest  importance,  in  Charles  Lamb's 
published  letters  ;  as  also  in  Clement  Carlyon's 
' Recollections  of  Early  and  Late  Years';  in  the 
memoirs  of  Wordsworth  and  Southey ;  in  Leigh 
Hunt's  'Autobiography';  in  Crabb  Robinson's 
'Diary';  and  in  Dorothy  Wordsworth's  'Journal 
of  a  Tour  in  Scotland  in  1803.' 

RICHARD  HEBNE  SHEPHERD. 

(To  be  continued.) 

MR.  RICHARD  HERNE  SHEPHERD  is  mistaken  in 
asserting  that '  Remorse '  appeared  at  Drury  Lane 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Byron.  That  tragedy 

*  While  the  present  instalment  of  my  bibliography  ia 
passing  through  the  press,  the  premature  death,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-six,  of  Mr.  Dykes  Campbell,  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  a  few  days  before  Whitsuntide,  is  announced. 
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was  brought  out  with  considerable  success  in 
January,  1813,  whereas  Byron  did  not  become  a 
member  of  the  Drury  Lane  sub-committee  until 
early  in  June,  1815.  That  Byron  entertained  a 
high  opinion  of  this  tragedy  is  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Coleridge  on  March  31,  1815  : — 

"  We  have  bad  nothing  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  '  Remorse '  for  very  many  years ;  and  I 
should  think  that  the  reception  of  that  play  was  suffi- 
cient to  encourage  the  highest  hopes  of  author  and 
audience." — See  Moore's  '  Life  of  Byron,  p.  278,  Murray, 
1838. 

EICHARD  EDGCUMBE. 

33,  Tedworth  Square,  Chelsea. 

MASSINGER. — I  have  repeatedly  met,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  twelvemonth,  a  name  which  I 
think  may  throw  some  light  on  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  our  great  dramatist  who  lies  interred  in 
St.  Saviour's  Churchyard.  On  the  last  occasion  it 
was  in  a  paragraph  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  under 
the  heading,  '  On  a  new  Infectious  Bacillus,'  or 
some  title  to  that  effect,  wherein  it  is  stated  that 
M.  Chantetoesse,  a  sanitary  inspector  in  Paris, 
had  taken  the  infection  and  recently  recovered 
from  it.  I  have  since  heard  that  M.  Chantemesse  is 
an  eminent  member  of  the  medical  faculty  in  that 
city.  Now  this  name,  one  of  a  numerous  group 
of  words  of  a  similar  form,  means  Mass-singer. 
May  it  not,  then,  be  possible  that  our  dramatist 
derives  his  name  from  one  who  became  noted  as  a 
member  of  the  choir  in  the  celebration  of  high 
mass  ?  A  name  of  very  similar  formation,  Bell- 
ringer,  is  an  existing  English  patronymic. 

In  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography '  we 
read  :  "  Wood  conjectures  that  he  [Massinger]  was 
supported  at  the  university  by  Henry  Herbert, 
second  Earl  of  Pembroke,  until  he  offended  his 
patron  by  adopting  the  Roman  Catholic  religion." 
This  is  a  mistake— it  is  Gifford  who  makes  the 
conjecture  ;  there  is  nothing  whatever  about  it  in 
Wood.  The  strong  Catholic  tone  in  the  '  Renegado ' 
the  '  Virgin  Martyr,'  and  '  Maid  of  Honour,'  upon 
which  Gifford  founds  his  conjecture  is  just  what 
might  be  expected  from  a  member  of  a  family 
which  owed  its  name  to  the  participation  of  its 
founder  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual. 

It  is  conceivable  (I  do  not  say  very  probable) 
that  Massinger  may  be  a  translation  of  Chante- 
messe, and  that  the  two  families  may  have  a 
common  origin.  I  have  heard  of  a  M.  Reynard 
who  used  to  give  French  lessons  in  London  under 
the  name  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  I  believe  that  there  are 
several  well-known  instances  of  a  similar  pro- 
ceeding. The  mention  of  M.  Reynard  reminds  me 
of  the  proper  name  Chanteclair,  which  belongs  to 
the  same  class  of  words  as  Chantemesse,  in  which 
it  seems  to  me  that  clair  may  be  read  as  a  sub- 
stantive as  in  h  clair  de  la  lune,  so  that  the  word 
may  be  construed  as  signifying  the  "  herald  of  the 


dawn,"  the  songster  qui  chante  le  clair  matinal.  I 
know  that  Johnson  refers  the  clair  to  the  sound  of 
the  crow,  and  Skeat  renders  Chanticleer  as  equi- 
valent to  clear-singer ;  but  this  does  not  settle  the 
question,  as  the  examples  of  verb-noun  words  where 
the  second  part  of  the  word  is  an  adjective  are 
very  much  fewer  in  number  than  those  in  which  it 
is  a  substantive.  Latham  ingeniously,  but  it  seem* 
to  me  perversely,  chooses  to  derive  Chanticleer  from 
the  single  word  canticularim. 

I  have  seen  Massinger's  fine  play  'A  New  Way 
to  Pay  Old  Debts '  acted  in  a  London  theatre,  and 
always  think  of  the  last  scene,  where  Sir  Giles 
Overreach  goes  mad  on  the  stage,  in  connexion 
with  Irving's  powerful  impersonation  of  Mathias  in 
'  The  Bells.' 

Now  that  a  scheme  is  on  foot  to  raise  a  memo- 
rial to  our  great  dramatist  in  St.  Saviour's  Church, 
I  have  thought  that  any,  even  a  conjectural,  addi- 
tion to  the  little  that  is  known  of  his  own  and 
his  family  history  might  be  deemed  worthy  of 
attention.  As  it  is  always  the  unforeseen  which 
happens,  who  knows  whether  an  inquiry  among  the 
honourable  families  who  bear  the  name  of  Chante- 
messe might  not  serve  to  elicit  some  trace  of 
connexion  between  them  and  the  family  of  Mas- 
singer?* 

As  regards  the  j  sound  of  the  g  in  the  name 
Massinger,  supposing  this  to  have  been  so  from 
the  first,  it  is  only  what  occurs  in  the  word 
stingy,  which  Skeat  derives  from  sting,  and  adds 
that  the  last-named  word  is  still  pronounced  stinje- 
in  Wiltshire,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  very  county 
in  which  the  Massingers  were  settled. 

In  evidence  of  the  scarcity  of  French  words 
composed  of  verb  and  adjective,  I  may  mention 
that  an  illustrious  savant,  who  was  recently  in 
London  (a  recognized  brilliant  writer  of  his  native 
tongue),  was  able  to  rattle  off  to  me  a  score  of 
words  of  the  Chante-messe  type  (like  our  kill-joy , 
marplot,  turncoat),  but  could  only  think  of  three 
of  the  allied  adjectival  form.  Of  these  one,  gagne- 
petit,  is  not  entitled  to  count,  as  petit  here  means 
pen;  the  others  were  a  disagreeable  word  ending 
in  sec  and  Lafontaine's  charming  creation  (it  it  is 
his),  trotte-menu  (short-stepper)  for  a  mouse.  I 
suppose  that  Chanteloup  (the  famed  abode  of  the 


*  Mr.  Barber,  in  his  recent  book  on  '  English  Sur- 
names,' connects  that  of  Massinger  with  Massingham, 
the  name  of  two  Norfolk  parishes.  In  his  great  play  the 
poet  makes  Justice  Greedy  complain  that  he  cannot  get 
the  cook  to  serve  up  the  fawn  for  dinner  "  with  a  Norfolk 
dumpling  in  its  belly."  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  one 
will  infer  from  this  that  he  had  any  family  connexion 
with  the  county  named.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  the 
Norfolk  dumpling  in  the  past  (as  the  Norfolk  jacket 
seems  likely  to  do  in  the  future)  should  have  been  able 
to  maintain  its  supremacy  for  over  three  centuries. 
Mr.  M.  A.  Lower,  in  his  'Dictionary  of  Family  Names' 
(1860),  discusses  the  name  Massingberd,  and  gives  an 
entry  to  Massingham,  but  is  silent  as  to  Massinger. 
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Choiseuls)  may  mean  ou  le  loup  chante  (chante 
ironice  for  hurle),  but  that  Chantilly,  the  future 
royal  appanage  of  the  Institute  of  France,  cannot 
be  resolved  into  Chante-tilleul  (tilleul  =  tilia  Euro- 
pcea),  the  first  syllable  being  more  likely  to  mean 
champ,  as  in  Chamfort,  than  chante.  It  is,  however, 
noteworthy  that  trees  can  and  do  sing,  as  was  first 
made  known  to  me  by  a  lady,  who  was  able  to 
name  to  me  one  or  more  in  Battersea  Park,  which 
she  had  not  seen,  and  to  which  our  backs  were 
turned,  by  means  of  the  particular  notes  or  sounds 
they  emitted  when  blown  upon  by  the  wind. 

J.  S.  A.  0. 

KOSHER  AND  TRIFAMEAT. — The  general  public 
are  by  this  time  conversant  with  the  first  term, 
which  signifies  fit  and  legal.  The  other  is  its 
antithesis,  viz. ,  prohibited.  The  early  Jews  of  the 
realm  were  as  punctilious  as  regards  flesh-meat  as 
are  the  majority  of  their  successors  nowadays. 
That  which  they  refused  to  eat  by  reason  of  its 
being  ritually  excluded  they  sold  to  Christian 
butchers ;  but  the  authorities  stepped  in,  and 
would  not  suffer  the  latter  to  deal  in  it.  The 
temptation,  however,  was  great,  as  the  meat  was 
Bold  by  the  Jews  at  a  cheap  figure,  and  realized  a 
good  profit.  In  1285  Roger  de  Lakenham  and 
John  the  pastyman  were  fined  for  selling  trifa 
meat  in  Norwich  ;  and  about  the  same  period 
John  Bibol  had  also  to  pay  an  amercement  for 
similar  trading  in  Hereford.  Kosher  meat  does 
not  figure  in  the  early  records.  M.  D.  DAVIS. 

MANORIAL  CUSTOM. — At  a  court  leet  holden 
April  11,  1763,  in  and  for  the  manor  of  Kuncton 
Holme,  co.  Norfolk,  were  appointed,  for  each  of 
the  "  towns  "  of  Runcton  and  Holme,  a  hog-ringer, 
a  pinder,  a  whin  reeve,  and  a  flag  reeve,  to  serve 
for  one  year  next  ensuing. 

C.   E.   GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
Eden  Bridge. 

BEN.  JONSON'S  '  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.'  — 
Lowndes  does  not  mention  any  such  work,  and  it 
seems  to  be  scarce,  and  I  have  never  seen  nor 
heard  of  any  copy  except  my  own.  The  title  is  : 

"The  English  Grammar.  Made  By  Ben.  lohnson. 
For  the  benefit  of  all  Strangers,  out  of  his  observation 
of  the  English  Language  now  spoken,  and  in  use.  Con- 
suetudo,  cetissima,  loquendi  Magistra,  utendumq,  plane 
sermone,  ut  nummo,  cut  publica  forma  est.  Quinct. 
Printed  M.DO.XL." 

The  size  is  7|  in.  by  11  in.,  pp.  84,  unbound  and 
uncut.  The  first  page  has  "  The  Preface  ": — 

"  The  profit  of  Grammar  is  great  to  Strangers,  who 
are  to  live  in  communion,  and  commerce  with  vs ;  and, 
it  is  honourable  to  ourselves.  For,  by  it  we  communicate 
all  our  labours,  studies,  profits  without  an  Interpreter. 
Wee  free  our  Language  from  the  opinion  of  Rudeneese, 
and  Barbarisme.  wherewith  it  is  mistaken  to  be  dieeas'd  ; 
We  shew  the  Copie  of  it,  and  Matchablenesse,  with 
other  Tongues  ;  we  ripen  the  wits  of  our  owne  Children, 
and  Youth  sooner  by  it,  and  advance  their  knowledge. 


Confusion  of  Language,  a  Curse.  Experience,  breedeth 
Art :  Lacke  of  Experience,  Chance.  Experience,  Obser- 
vation, Sense,  Induction,  are  the  fower  Tryers  of  Arts, 
It  is  ridiculous  to  teach  anything  for  undoubted  Truth, 
that  Sense  and  Experience,  can  confute.  So  Zeno  dis- 
puting of  Quies,  was  confuted  by  Diogenes,  rising  up 
and  walking.  In  Grammer  [sic],  not  BO  much  the  In- 
vention as  the  Disposition  is  to  be  commended  :  Yet 
we  must  remember,  that  the  most  excellent  creatures 
are  not  ever  borne  perfect ;  to  leave  Beares  and  Whelpa 
and  other  failings  of  Nature." 

ESTE. 

[Gifford  says,  "  The  '  Grammar,'  which  Jonson  had 
prepared  for  the  press,  was  destroyed  in  the  conflagra- 
tion in  his  study.  What  we  have  here,  therefore,  are 
rather  the  materials  for  a  grammar  than  a  perfect  work" 
(Jonson's  '  Works,'  ix.  254).  The  "materials"  are  re- 
printed.] 

THE  THATCHED  COTTAGE  AT  PADDINGTON.  — 
The  following  is  a  cutting  from  the  Stamford  Post 
of  April  6  :— 

"  The  old  thatched  cottage  at  Paddington,  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  the  churches  of  St.  Mary  and  8t. 
David,  is  threatened  with  destruction.  It  has  survived 
the  Manor  House,  the  village  green,  the  stocks,  and  the 
old  church,  and  now  it  is  to  be  pulled  down  to  allow  of 
an  ecclesiastical  structure  being  raised  on  its  site.  It  is 
known  as  Chambers's  Cottage,  so  called  after  a  Bond 
Street  banker  who  lived  there  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  The  building  is  of  great  antiquity,  its  walla 
consisting  of  a  rubble  of  pebbles  and  broken  flint.  The 
interior  is  very  quaint,  and  antiquaries  have  found  much 
pleasure  in  investigating  the  place.  With  its  quaint- 
looking  walls,  its  old-fashioned  porches,  dormer  win- 
dows, and  thatched  roof,  the  little  building  seems  alto- 
gether out  of  place  in  a  populous  portion  of  a  great 
city ;  but  it  has  been  well  cared  for,  and  only  necessity 
now  compels  its  removal." 

CELER  ET  AUDAX. 

'FRANKENSTEIN.' — It  is  singular  how  steadily 
and  persistently  Victor  Frankenstein  and  his 
monster  are  confused.  The  latest  contributor  to 
the  unfortunate  derangement  is  a  writer  on  E.  L. 
Stevenson  in  the  current  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Beview.  This  essayist  finds  Stevenson,  as  Steven- 
son's friends  are  prone  to  find  him,  inferior  in 
various  respects  to  Scott  and  others,  and  in  the 
particular  instance  of  'Jekyll  and  Hyde'  trium- 
phantly puts  him  over  the  author  of '  Frankenstein.' 
Of  Frankenstein  himself  he  writes  in  this 
amusing  strain  : — 

"Frankenstein  is  old;  he  was,  too,  an  accident,  a 
mistake  in  mechanics,  the  penalty,  indeed,  of  overpeering 
science,  but  with  some  rudiments  of  moral  disquietude, 
and,  above  all,  not  a  dweller  beneath  his  doomed  creator's 
skin." — Quarterly  Review,  No.  360,  p.  349. 

The  reader  who  is  not  familiar  with  Franken- 
stein's "rudiments  of  moral  disquietude'  may 
peruse  leisurely  chap.  v.  of  the  romance. 

THOMAS  BATHE 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 

BREEDING  STONES. — The  curious  superstition 
connected  with  perforated  stones,  mentioned  on 
p.  413  ante,  remind  me  of  a  still  more  curious 
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superstition  which  prevailed  in  Essex  half  a 
century  ago.  It  was  believed  that  certain  stonei 
possessed  the  power  of  breeding  other  stones.  '. 
remember  being  taken  by  a  man  of  the  upper 
labouring  class  to  see  a  well-known  breeding 
stone  which  lay  on  the  sward  by  the  side  of  a 
lane  in  the  parish  of  South  Weald,  near  Brent- 
wood.  It  was  seemingly  a  water-worn  block  o: 
sandstone,  or  possibly,  I  have  since  thought,  o; 
pudding  stone,  which  would  explain  a  great  deal. 
It  was  larger  than  a  man's  head,  with  a  cup- 
shaped  cavity  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  in  which 
lay  a  pebble  about  as  big  as  an  acorn.  I  was  told 
that  this  pebble  continually  grew  larger,  and  that 
if  it  were  removed  the  breeding  stone  would  begin 
to  breed  another.  It  was  evident  that  the  man 
firmly  believed  what  he  told  me,  and  he  got  quite 
angry  when  I  ventured  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the 
story.  I  shall  be  curious  to  learn  whether  any 
other  breeding  stones  are  known. 

ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

A  FOUNDATION  SACRIFICE  is  suggested  by  the 
following  curious  discovery,  reported  in  the  York- 
shire Herald  of  May  31 : — 

"  It  was  recently  ascertained  that  the  tower  of  Dar- 
rington  Church,  about  four  miles  from  Pontefract,  had 
suffered  some  damage  during  the  winter  gales.  The 
foundations  were  carefully  examined,  when  it  was  found 
that  under  the  west  side  of  the  tower,  only  about  a 
foot  deep  from  the  surface,  the  body  of  a  man  had  been 
placed  in  a  sort  of  bed  in  the  solid  rock,  and  the  west 
wall  was  actually  resting  upon  his  skull.  The  gentle 
vibration  of  the  tower  had  opened  the  sutures  in  the 
skull  and  caused  a  crack  of  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  long.  The  grave  must  have  been  prepared 
and  the  wall  placed  with  deliberate  intention  upon 
the  head  of  the  person  buried ;  and  this  was  done  with 
such  care  and  art  that  all  remained  as  placed  for  at 
least  six  hundred  years,  till,  in  fact,  the  storm  of 
December  last  found  out  the  weak  place.  The  place 
can  still  be  seen,  being  protected  by  a  framework  of 
bricks." 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

THE  FIRST  SEAMAN  WHO  NAVIGATED  A  STEAM- 
SHIP ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC. — 

"  Lieut.  Eichard  Roberts,  R.N.,  commander  of  the 
President  steam  vessel  when  lost  with  all  on  board  on 
his  return  from  America  in  1841,  was  the  third  son  of 
Richard  Roberts,  of  Ardmore,  near  Passage,  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  and  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age.  He  was 
the  first  seaman  who  navigated  a  steamer  across  the 
Atlantic  in  command  of  the  Siriug,  and  on  his  return 
to  England  after  this  successful  experiment,  as  it  waa 
then  considered  to  be,  was  appointed  to  the  British 
queen,  and  from  her  transferred  to  the  unfortunate 
President.  His  last  word  to  me  when  he  heard  of  this 
appointment  I  can  never  forget :  '  D— n  it,  Croker,  it  is 
too  hard  to  be  forced  into  a  vessel  to  give  her  character.' 
In  a  memorable  action  in  the  annals  of  the  British  Navy 
(see  London  Gazelle  of  April  18,  1829),  Roberts  may  be 
said  as  senior  mate  to  have  fought  the  Black  Joke,  a 
tender  on  the  African  station  with  two  guns  and  fifty- 
nve  men,  when  she  captured  the  Almirante,  a  Spanish 
slaver,  mounting  fourteen  guns  with  a  crew  of  eighty 
men,  with  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  slaves  on  board,  for 


which  Roberts  with  the  no  less  gallant  lieutenant  who 
commanded  the  Black  Joke  received  respectively  their 
promotions  ;  Lieut.  Henry  Downes  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander, and  Roberts,  who  I  think  was  slightly  wounded, 
to  that  of  lieutenant.  I  have  said  no  less  gallant,  because, 
though  Roberts  actually  fought  the  Black  Joke,  Downes, 
being  confined  to  his  cabin  with  the  gout,  ordered  himself 
to  be  swung  upon  deck  in  his  cot  to  witness  the  action. 
There  was  published,  if  I  remember  correctly,  a  print  of 
the  affair,  and  the  Black  Joke,  a  captured  slaver  herself, 
was  subsequently  taken  into  the  service  and  renamed 
the  Fair  Rosamond,  as  a  jocular  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Croker,  the  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty." 

The  above  interesting  account  is  from  the  pen 
of  Orofton  Croker,  and  was  given  to  me  for  publica- 
tion many  years  ago.  Circumstances  prevented  my 
using  it,  fortunately  perhaps,  for  the  little  memoir- 
seems  worthy  of  a  more  enduring  repository  than 
the  pages  of  a  periodical.  C.  A.  WHITE. 

POPE'S  LINES  ON  ADDISON.  —  Macaulay,  in 
criticizing  these  lines  ('  Life  and  Writings  of  Addi- 
son '),  says  : — 

"It  is  not  merely  unjust,  but  ridiculous,  to  describe' 
a  man  who  made  the  fortune  of  almost  every  one  of  his 
intimate  friends,  as  '  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged.' >r 

Could  anything  be  more  dense?  Macaulay 's  words 
prove  Pope's  point,  which  obviously  is  that  Addison 
was  so  prodigal  of  his  favours  that  they  ceased  to 
be  regarded  as  such.  It  is  strange  that  Mark 
Pattison  should  quote  this  criticism  without  com- 
ment. W.  H.  DAVID. 
46,  Cambridge  Road,  Battersea  Park. 

LORD  MONBODDO  AND  THE  DARWINIAN  THEORY. 
—Since  a  casual  reference  of  mine  to  Lord  Mon- 
boddo  and  his  opinions,  in  a  letter  to  the  Daily 
News  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  have  been  surprised  to 
find  that  his  plain  statement  of  one  of  the  central 
facts  of  Darwinism  is  unknown  even  to  well-read 
men.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Bishop) 
Burgess,  dated  Edinburgh,  Jan.  31,  1783,  Lord 
Monboddo  says : — 

"  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  by  your  visit  to  Peter 
"the  "  Wild  Boy  "]  you  have  enlarged  your  ideas  of  our 
ipecies,  and  acquired  a  truer  knowledge  of  it  than  is  to 
>e  acquired  from  all  the  modern  books  put  together,  that 
have  been  written  on  the  subject.  The  people  that  have 
not  those  enlarged  views  of  the  species,  and  cannot  con- 
ceive the  progress  of  man  from  a  mere  animal  to  an 
ntellectual  creature,  will  not  believe  but  that  Peter  is 
an  idiot."— J.  S.  Harford's  'Life  of  Bp.  Burgess,'  second 
edition,  1841,  p.  67. 

J.  P.  OWEN, 

"THE  WRONG  END  OF  THE  STICK." — I  think  this 
>hrase  may  very  well  have  arisen  from  the  practice, 
"ormerly  so  common,  of  masters  beating  their  ser- 
ants.     The  right  end  of  the  stick  was  that  held 
n  the  master's  hand,  whilst  the  other  was  the 
wrong  end,  or  (as  our  American  cousins  would  say) 
he  "  business  "  end.     The  servant  would  naturally 
'  get  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick,"  but  it 
would   not  much  avail  him,  it  would    soon  be 
wrested  from  him,  and  the  result  would  be  more 
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stick.  Heuce  "  to  get  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of 
the  stick  "  is  to  be  in  an  unpleasant  position,  or  to 
get  the  worst  of  it.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
-on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


SOME    '  PROMPTORIUM  '    DIFFICULTIES    (MS. 
WINCHESTER). — I  am  preparing  for  the  E.E.T.S. 
an  edition  of  the  Winchester  MS.  of  the  *  Promp- 
torium  Parvulorum,'  and  have  nearly  completed 
the  work  of  annotation.     I  should  be  extremely 
grateful  if  some  of  the  learned  Anglicists  who  con- 
tribute to  '  N.  &  Q.'  would  help  me  in  the  illus- 
tration of  some  of  the  obscure  words  which  are  to 
be  found  below.     I  ask  especially  for  illustrative 
quotations  from  English  authors.     Of  course  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  suggestions  on  the  ety- 
mology of  some  of  these  obscure  words ;  but  the 
important  matter  is  the  acquisition  of  independent 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  form  or  usage  of  these 
words  from  perfectly  trustworthy  sources. 
AJcyr  of  }?e  see  flowyng  :  Impetus  marts. 
Haly  or  be-hatyd  :  Exosus. 
loppe  or  folte :  loppus.     This  word  appears  to 
mean  "a  dull  fellow,  a  fool."     The  Lat.  loppus 
occurs  as  the  rendering  of  lavel.    I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  an  instance  of  Lat.  ioppus  (a  fool)  or 
M.E.  ioppe  outside  the  '  Promptorium.'    Ducange 
has  "  Joppa :  caligse  species." 

Iwere:  Remedium.  Harl.  MS.  (Way)  reads 
luwere,  Heber  MS.  Iver,  Pynson  luwr'. 

Toy  or  play  that  be-gynnyj?  with  sorow  and 
«ndyth  with  gladnesse :  Commedia.  I  can  find 
no  other  instance  of  Toy  in  the  sense  of  "  a  drama." 
The  word  is  also  applied,  like  the  word  "  play,"  to 
a  tragedy  :  loy  or  play  )?at  begennyjj  with  sad- 
nesse  and  endyth  with  sorow  and  grevowsnesse  : 
Tragedia. 

Kypptre  off  a  wel :  Telo. 

Koley,  privoy :  Cloaca.  Harl.  MS.  (Way)  reads 
kocay,  priuy. 

Kevtyn  as  cattys :  Catillo.  Earl.  MS.  (Way) 
reads  kewtyn. 

Lad,  thang :  ligula.  Harl.  MS.  (Way)  reads 
Ladde  thwonge. 

Le  of  threde  :  ligatura.     Qu.  etym.  ? 
Lewte  cuppe.     Levte  potte  or  vessel  or  ruesure. 
Loke  of  hey  :  vola. 

Lowmysh:  Arduliosus.  In  Harl.  MS.  (Way) 
the  word  is  glossed  canicus. 

Mekkyng    or    bochmente    in    byyng :     Ampli- 
ficamen,  Supplementum,  Augmentum. 
Mendowre :  memor. 

Motheivoke  nejjer  to  nesch  ner  to  hard  :  dumollis. 
Op.  Eere  or  mothewoke. 


Murch  lytyl  man  :  Nanus,  Sessillus. 
Musteryn:  Mussito. 
Nyrvyl  or  lytyl  man  :  pusillus,  Nanus. 
Powpe  hole  styke  :  Copulus. 
Repon  of  a  balle  :  Repula,  Repulus.     In  Harl. 
MS.  (Way)  Repulsa. 
Roospeys  wine  :  vinum  rosatum. 
Raskyn:  Exalo. 

Rowdyows  blast  or  wyrylwynd  :  Turbo.     Harl. 
MS.  (Way)  reads  Rowdyonys,  Pynson  Rowdyons. 
Run  or  brine  of  salt. 
Roytyn  or  go  ydyl  abowte  :  vagor. 
Roryn  or  chaungyn  one  chaffure  for  anoder 
Campio. 

Ruddone  idem  quod  rubbone. 
Rowtyn  or  throwyn  :  proicio. 
Salve:  Saliva. 
Scowlyd:  Radiatus. 

Screte  or  lethy  :  Gracilis.  See  Harl.  MS.  (Way). 
Scu  spere  in  an  howse  idem  quod  serene. 
Scute  or  shorte  :  Curtus.     Scut  garment :  Nep- 
ticula.     Scut  hare. 

Seyle  kepare  or  rewlar  :  preta. 
Seyntrel :  Sanctillus. 
Semys :  apparencia. 
Seny  of  a  boke  :  Indula. 
Senny  of  an  Ine  or  hostry  :  Texera. 
Skywen  of  a  gyld  :  Scabinus. 
Slete  or  a-slete  :  Oblique. 

Sloffynge  or  ongentyl  *•  tynge  :  voracio,  lurcacitas. 
Spere  or  fres  :  ffragilis.    ffrees  idem  quod  jffreel. 
Stragyn :  patento. 
Targe  or  chartyr  :  Carta. 
Telte  hayre :  Cauda. 
Teltyd:  caudatus. 

Tyre  wyne,  or  wyne  tyre.  (No  Latin  equiva- 
lent.) 

Tripette :  Tripula,  Trita.      A.  L.  MAYHEW. 
Oxford. 

"  SPIT." — A  little  London  street  girl,  describing 
a  likeness  to  her  sister,  was  heard  to  remark,  the 
other  day,  "She's  the  spit  of  my  Aunt  Clara." 
Why  the  spit  ?  O.  S.  T. 

["Spit  (vulgar),  likeness — image.  'By  Jove,'  cried 
Bugwash, '  you  are  a  queer  fellow — the  very  spit  of  your 
father.'— Theodore  Hook."  ('  Standard  Diet.'). 

" '  The  very  spit  of  the  one  I  had  for  years ;  it's  a  real 
portrait,' — See  Mayhew,  'London  Labour  and  the 
London  Poor.'"  ('  Century  Dictionary').] 

THE  LONDON  PATOIS. — Can  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents who  had  a  residential  acquaintance 
with  London  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago 
recollect  if  there  were  any  such  peculiar  pronuncia- 
tion of  words  and  vowel-sounds  then  as  now  ?  For 
myself,  I  cannot  remember  the  pronunciation  of 
lydy  for  lady,  nor  similarj&monstrosities.  And  if 
my  memory  is  good,  and  my  conjecture  correct  that 
the  vowel  sounds  have  been  corrupted  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  how  did  the  corruption  arise? 
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In  the  southern  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex, 
and  Hampshire,  I  remember  a  peculiar  broad 
sound  of  the  letter  a,  which  was  almost  unknown 
north  of  the  Thames.  Is  there  any  connexion 
between  the  provincialisms  of  these  counties  and 
the  modern  London  patois  ? 

FRANK  PENNY,  LL.M., 
Chaplain  H.M.  Indian  Service. 
Bangalore. 

LEONAKDO  DA  VINCI  :  'THE  LAST  SUPPER.' — 
Where  can  I  find  a  verification  of  the  story  that  in 
the  picture,  or  rather  fresco,  of  '  The  Last  Supper,' 
Leonardo  had  painted  a  porcelain  vase  so  ex- 
quisitely that  people  who  came  to  see  the  fresco 
were  more  struck  with  and  commented  more  on 
the  painting  of  the  vase  than  on  the  face  and 
aspect  of  our  Lord,  and  that,  when  this  came  to 
Leonardo's  ears,  he  immediately  painted  out  the 
vase,  remarking  that  it  was  on  our  Lord,  and  not 
on  any  accessories,  that  he  wanted  attention  fixed  ? 
The  small,  empty  space  at  the  right  hand  of  our 
Lord  may  have  given  some  foundation  for  the 
story,  if  not  true.  Again,  Where  did  Mrs.  Jame- 
son, in  her  '  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,'  get  her 
authority  for  the  identification  of  the  apostles  in 
the  same  picture  1  W.  E.  LAYTON,  F.S.A. 

Saffron  Walden. 

PETERS  FAMILY.— There  was  a  Nicholas  Peters, 
Usher  of  the  Exchequer,  Dublin,  1704,  whose 
father  was  from  Cologne,  on  the  Ehine.  He 
was  granted  a  coat  of  arms  (see  Burke's  '  Armory '). 
Can  any  of  your  numerous  readers  give  me  par- 
ticulars of  this  family  ?  EBORACUM. 

GORGES  FAMILY.— Can  one  tell  me  who  the 
Mrs.  Jane  Gorges,  widow,  was  who,  on  May  25, 
1657,  married,  at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  Sir 
Hugh  Middleton,  Bart.,  grandson  of  the  Sir  Hugh 
of  New  River  fame  1  She  is  described  as  of  St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields.  Who  was  her  "  Gorges  " 
husband?  G.  MILNER  GIBSON  CULLUM. 

LORD  MORDAUNT.  —In  the  Transactions  of  the 
Koyal  Historical  Society,  in  which  the  history  of 
the  family  of  Rumbold  is  given,  mention  is  made 
of  a  "  staunch  royalist,  Lord  Mordaunt  of  Avalon 
and  Ryegate."  Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  say 
who  this  Lord  Mordaunt  was,  where  his  place 
Avalon  is  or  was,  and  if  his  lordship  is  known  to 
have  left  any  papers  ?  H.  F. 

LONGS     OF     KlNSALE     AND     BANDON.— In    the 

'Clerical  Records  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross' 
mention  is  made  of  a  Thomas  Long,  Dean  of  Cork 
in  1582,  died  1607.  Was  he  one  of  the  Longs  of 
Limerick  city  or  Kilkenny  city,  of  both  of  whom 
record  remains  from  a  very  early  period  ?  Was 
this  Thomas  Long  father  to  one  Thomas  Long 
who  died  in  Kinsale  1603-4  ?  A  great-grandson 
of  this  latter  Thomas — John  Long — was  living  in 


Bandon  temp.  Jac.  II.,  and,  as  a  Jacobite,  had 
his  property  confiscated  in  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary.  Was  this  John  Long  father  to  an  Edward 
Long,  who  lived  in  or  near  Bandon  beginning  of 
eighteenth  century  ?  I  have  heard  it  stated  that 
Thomas  Long  of  Kinsale  was  descended  from  a 
John  Long  of  Wraxall,  Wilts,  but  I  do  not  know 
on  what  grounds.  Any  information  on  above- 
named  persons  will  be  most  gratefully  received. 

FRANCESCA. 

'  ECLECTIC  REVIEW.' — Is  there  any  possibility 
of  ascertaining  who  wrote  the  various  articles  about 
Austro-Hungarian  affairs  in  the  Eclectic  Review  in 
the  early  fifties  ?  The  veteran  Francis  Pulszky 
states  in  his  '  My  Life  and  Time  '  that  one  of  those 
articles — he  does  not  remember  which — was  written 
by  the  late  Count  Julius  Andrassy  while  on  a  visit 
to  London  from  Paris,  at  which  latter  place  he 
was  staying,  first  as  the  minister  of  the  young 
Hungarian  republic,  and  subsequently,  after  the 
surrender  at  Vilagos,  as  political  refugee. 

L.  L.  K. 

CASTREENS. — Some  years  ago  a  distinguished 
politician  wrote  in  the  visitors'  book  at  Raby 
Castle  a  set  of  verses  in  which  the  following  refer- 
ence occurs.  Speaking  of  some  one's  mercilessness 
he  writes  that  in  comparison — 

Herodias,  that  fury, 
Who  revelled  in  Jewry, 
And  the  wife  of  Castreens 
Were  but  girls  in  their  'teens. 

The  writer  died  shortly  after,  and  no  research  has 
been  able  to  elucidate  the  obscure  reference  to  the 
"  wife  of  Castreens."  Perhaps  some  reader  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  can  help.  P.  E.  R. 

RUSHWORTH,  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  HISTORIAN. 

— Sir  Richard  Tempest,  the  last  of  the  name  of 
Bollyng  and  Bracewell,  by  his  will,  dated  1657, 
bequeaths  the  Manor  of  Bracewell,  &c.,  "unto  my 
beloved  cozen  John  Rushworth  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  everr."  Can  any 
reader  show  the  family  connexion;  or  by  what 
means  Tempest  was  entitled  to  claim  Rushworth 
as  his  cousin  ?  T.  T.  EMPSALL. 

Bradford. 

POEMS  BY  GEORGE  ELLIS  INMAN.  (See  4th  S. 
v.  225,  326.) — Three  poems  of  marvellous  power 
and  directness  of  expression — '  Old  Morgan  at 
Panama,'  '  Haroun  Alraschid,'  and  *  Jarl  Rollo  '— 
were  contributed  by  this  little-known  writer  to 
Bentley's  Miscellany,  and  were  republished  in  the 
'  Bentley  Ballads,'  the  first  two  in  the  editions  of 
1858  and  1862,  and  all  three  in  the  edition  of 
1869.  The  memoir  of  him  in  the  '  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography '  states  that  "  He  is  said  to 
have  published  a  small  volume  of  poems,"  and 
gives  a  reference  to  'N.  &  Q.,'  4th  S.  v.  326 
where  the  same  fact  is  mentioned,  but  without  any 
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details  by  which  the  volume  can  be  identified, 
have  failed  to  trace  it  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  object  of  my  present  query  is  to 
ask  where  and  under  what  title  it  is  to  be  found. 
R.  MARSHAM-TOWNSHEND. 

LILAC. — What  is  the  derivation  of  this  name? 
Some  botanical  books  say  it  is  so  named  because 
its  scent  is  like  the  lily.  What  shrub  did  Gowper 
include  under  lilac  in  '  Task,'  book  vi.  ? — 

The  lilac,  various  in  array,  now  white, 

Now  sanguine,  and  her  beauteous  head  now  set 

With  purple  spikes  pyramidal,  as  if 

Studious  of  ornament,  yet  unresolved 

Which  hue  she  most  approved,  she  chose  them  all, 

How  many  white  lilacs  are  there  ? 

ARTHUR  HUSSEY. 

JOHN  MILTON. — The  '  Commons'  Journals,' 
under  date  of  September  25,  1647,  contains  the 
names  of  a  number  of  citizens  of  London  ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  indicted  in  the 
King's  Bench  for  high  treason,  "for  aiding  and 
abetting  the  late  Force  upon  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment." Among  these  names  occurs  that  of  "  John 
Milton,  Junr."  That  this  refers  to  the  poet  cannot 
be  doubted.  But  I  hardly  understand  his  con- 
nexion with  this  affair.  The  "  Force  upon  the 
Houses "  on  July  26  previously,  when  the  mob 
compelled  the  Parliament  to  repeal  a  new  Militia 
ordinance,  seems  to  have  been  in  support  of  the 
Presbyterian  section  of  the  Parliament,  to  which 
party  the  poet  was,  as  is  well  known,  a  violent 
opponent.  Whether  Milton  was  actually  sent  to 
prison  may  be  doubted.  On  October  1  the  Houses 
ordered  a  declaration  of  their  intention  "  to  desist 
from  prosecuting  any  more  that  were  active  or 
abettors  in  the  late  Tumults."  Of  this  declaration 
the  poet  probably  had  the  benefit. 

W.  D.  PINK. 

AN  OIL  PAINTING. — I  have  in  my  possession  an 
oil  painting  upon  panel,  9  in.  by  7  in.,  representing 
an  old  lady  in  a  ruff,  with  finely  painted  diamond 
tiara  or  high  head -gear,  delicately  painted,  with  a 
high  hood  rising  from  the  shoulder,  so  as  to  protect 
the  back  of  the  head  ;  dress  of  black  velvet;  gloves 
in  her  hands  and  rings  on  the  fingers.  The  in- 
scription above,  in  German,  as  I  interpret  it,  is  as 
follows.  I  should  be  glad  if  any  correspondent  of 
yours  could  afford  me  information  about  the  lady, 
who  appears  to  be  sixty  to  seventy  years  old  : — 

"  Magdalena  Traltz,  Borough  of  John  of  the  Two 
Bridges,  Germaglin,  a  Daughter  of  the  Duke  William  of 
Piolch  and  Maria,  Duchess  of  Austria,  by  the  Father  of 
the  King  Ferdinand  the  1st,  The  Lady  Mother  of  Maria, 
Duchess  and  first  Princess  of  Hugern." 

WILLIAM  PAYNE. 

HERON'S  PLUMES  AND  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  GARTER. 
— From  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill's  interesting  book 
'  Mannington  and  the  Walpoles,  Earls  of  Orford ' 
{1894,  pp.  35,  36)  I  extract  the  following  note  :  — 


"I  forgot  to  mention  that  in  the  last  room  [the 
library]  I  have  described  there  is  a  table  with  a  glass 
top  containing  many  curious  snuff-boxes,  besides  family 
relics,  such  as  the  heron's  plume  belonging  to  Sir  R. 
Walpole,  and  worn  by  him  at  his  installation  as  Knight 
of  the  Garter.  I  cannot  find  out  whether  the  custom 
of  wearing  a  heron's  plume — the  one  feather  of  many 
herons — was  then  the  custom  of  the  day,  but  I  give  the 
tale  as  it  was  transmitted  to  me  from  my  earliest  child- 
hood." 

I  do  not  know  if  the  assistance  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  has 
been  invoked ;  but  if  not  I  venture  to  ask  if  any- 
thing is  known  of  the  subject  referred  to,  and 
whether  it  had  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  custom.  In 
the  latter  case,  what  was  its  origin,  and  at  what 
dete  did  it  commence  ?  A.  0.  W. 

DISPENSATIONS  FOR  POLYGAMY.— In Ohambers's 
'  Book  of  Days,'  ii.  669,  I  find  the  following  para- 
graphs : — 

"  The  warrant  of  approval  of  the  marriage  of  Philip, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  Marguerite  de  Staal  while  he  was 
living  with  Catherine  of  Saxony,  his  first  wife,  is  dated 
Dec.  7,  1539,  and  is  subscribed  by  eight  doctors  of 
divinity,  including  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  Bucer.  The 
marriage  took  place  March  4, 1540. 

"  A  still  more  liberal  dispensation  from  the  ordinary 
rules  of  morality  was  in  the  last  century  accorded  by 
the  Calvinistic  clergy  of  Prussia  to  the  reigning  king, 
Frederick  William  II.,  nephew  and  successor  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  to  have  three  wives  at  the  same  time,  Eliza- 
beth of  Brunswick,  the  Princess  of  Hesse,  and  the 
Countess  of  Euhof.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
divines  was,  like  that  of  Luther  and  his  brethren,  founded 
on  the  principle  that  it  was  better  to  contract  an  illegal 
marriage  than  to  pursue  habitually  a  course  of  immorality 
and  error." 

In  <  K  &  Q.,'  6'"  S.  vi.  244,  E.  R.,  speaking  of 
the  licence  for  polygamy  granted  by  Bucer,  Luther, 
and  Melanchthon  to  Philip  of  Hesse,  adds,  "On 
the  strength  of  this  precedent  the  Protestant  Con- 
sistory of  Berlin  granted  a  similar  one  to  Frederick 
William  II.  of  Prussia."  I  should  like  to  be 
referred  to  some  English  books  which  contain  a 
more  particular  account  of  the  dispensation  to 
Frederick  William.  I  specify  English  books,  as  I 
am  unable  to  read  German.  C.  B. 

SAMPSON  :  ROBSON  :  CAESAR. — I  shall  be  very 
much  indebted  to  any  of  your  readers  if  they  will 
kindly  communicate  with  me  direct  should  they  in 
the  course  of  their  antiquarian  researches  come 
across  any  particulars  affecting  the  following 
families :  Sampson,  of  Colyton,  co.  Devon  ; 
Robson,  of  Malton,  co.  York;  Rev.  J.  H.  A. 
,  of  Ely,  co.  Cambs.  (Rev.)  K.  H.  SMITH. 

Ely. 

Miss  MANNING.  —  Can  any  of  your  readers 
tell  me  where  I  can  find  information  about  Miss 
Manning  (Mrs.  Rathbone),  the  author  of  'The 
Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More,'  '  Mary  Powell,' 
&c.  1  There  is  a  list  of  her  books  in  Allibone's 
'  Dictionary  of  English  Literature,'  but  beyond 
this  I  can  find  nothing.  J.  C.  N. 
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"SORELLA  CUGINA." 
(8th  S.  vi.  88,  215,  414.) 

MR.  WARREN  and  E.  E.  B.  have  failed  to  give 
any  good  explanation  of  this  expression,  and  I 
myself  should  have  failed  also  if  I  had  been  lefb  to 
my  own  devices.  I  possess  several  Italian  diction- 
aries, among  them  the  huge  work  of  Tommaseo  in 
eight  large  quarto  volumes ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  not  even  in  that  nor  in  his  large  book  on 
Italian  synonyms  did  I  find  any  special  informa- 
tion upon  this  point.  I  therefore  had  to  turn  for 
help  to  the  poor  Italian  governess  who  has  been 
so  much  discredited,  and  she  immediately  solved 
the  difficulty. 

Sorella  cugina  (lit.  sister  [who  is  a]  cousin)  is 
the  daughter  of  a  father's  brother ;  and  fratello 
cugino  (lit.  brother  [who  is  a]  cousin)  is  the  son  of 
a  father's  brother.  The  latter  expression  is  much 
less  used  than  the  former,  and  instead  of  it  cugino 
germano  is  much  more  frequently  heard  ;  whilst, 
if  cugina  germana  is  used,  my  informant  has  never 
heard  nor  seen  it.  But  cousins  on  the  mother's 
side,  or  even  on  the  father's  side  when  born  of 
paternal  aunts,  never  have  the  title  of  sorella  or 
fratello,  or  germano  (a),  given  to  them.  They  are 
cugini  or  engine,  only  (though,  of  course,  di  primo 
grado  may  be  added  if  thought  necessary).  Natur- 
ally, however,  when  there  is  no  special  wish  or 
need  to  point  out  the  exact  relationship,  cugino  and 
cugina  are  used  of  all  the  four  sorts  of  first  cousins, 
or  indeed  of  any  other  cousins.  Buono  (a)  is  often 
added  when  a  first  cousin  is  meant,  but  even  then 
cugino  (a)  buono  (a)  is  used  especially  of  the 
children  of  paternal  uncles ;  and  if  they  are  the 
children  of  maternal  uncles  or  aunts,  "da  parte  di 
madre  (mamma) "  is  added. 

What  is  the  reason  of  this  1  It  is  because  the 
Italians  hold,  and  I  believe  rightly,  that  the  most 
distinctive  characteristics  of  a  family  are  preserved 
only  or  chiefly  in  the  male  line,  and^  to  speak  more 
precisely,  in  the  males  of  that  male  line.  Everybody 
who  has  many  relations  must,  I  should  say,  have 
noticed  this.  I  have  noticed  it  in  my  own  family. 
There  is  a  certain  resemblance,  mental  as  well  as 
physical,  between  all  of  us  who  bear  my  own  sur- 
name, whilst  those  of  my  cousins  who  bear  another 
surname  and  are  descended  either  from  my  mother's 
brothers  and  sisters  or  from  my  paternal  aunts  are 
of  an  altogether  different  type.  They  take  after 
the  families  whose  surname  they  bear.  Women 
modify,  of  course,  the  families  into  which  they 
enter,  and  often  improve  the  stock,  but  there  are 
certain  family  characteristics  transmitted  through 
the  males  which  the  women  leave  more  or  less 
unchanged  for  a  great  length  of  time.  This  is  the 
reason,  I  take  it,  why  a  wife  takes,  and  should 
take,  her  husband's  name.  She  really  does  merge 


to  a  great  extent,  though,  of  course,  by  no  means 
wholly,  in  his  family.  The  same  thing  is  more 
easily  remarked  in  royal  families.  The  Bourbon 
nose,  the  Austrian  thick  upper  lip,  have  been 
perpetuated  for  centuries,  and  through  the  males. 
If  there  had  not  been  the  Salic  law,  these  royal 
families  would  have  been  constantly  changing  their 
type.  In  the  English  royal  family  one  cannot 
expect  to  find  much  resemblance  to  the  old  English 
kings ;  the  line  has  been  too  often  perpetuated 
through  the  daughters.  Even  when  a  younger 
branch  takes  the  place  of  an  elder  branch,  certain 
family  characteristics  are  perpetuated  so  long  as 
the  change  takes  place  in  the  male  line.  Thus, 
when  many  years  ago  I  saw  the  present  Due  de 
Nemours,  I  was  astonished  to  see  how  like  he  was 
to  Henri  IV.  who  had  died  nearly  two  and  a  half 
centuries  before.  In  the  case  of  racehorses  also,  in 
which  the  pedigree  is  as  jealously  looked  after  as 
in  the  case  of  kings,  the  same  principle  seems  to 
prevail.  Good  dams  are,  of  course,  selected,  but 
the  quality  of  the  progeny  seems  to  be  held  to 
depend  more  especially  on  the  sire.  At  any  rate, 
the  sire  of  a  racehorse  is  very  much  more  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  records  of  races  than  the  dam. 

In  Italian,  therefore,  sorella  and  fratello  are  pre- 
fixed to  cugina  and  cugino  respectively,  because  the 
relationship  on  the  male  side,  as  I  have  described 
it,  is  considered  to  be  almost  that  of  a  sister  and 
brother.  And,  indeed,  the  Italians  feel  a  much 
greater  objection  to  marriages  between  the  children 
of  brothers  than  to  those  between  the  children  of 
sisters.  I  do  not  know  that  in  Italian  the  relation- 
ship between  the  children  of  brothers  was  (as 
might  be  inferred)  ever  denoted  by  the  words 
sorella  and  fratello,  but  that  it  might  well  have 
been  so  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  germano,  in  the 
Venetian  dialect,  according  to  Tommaseo = a  first 
cousin  (i.e.,  a  brother's  son),  whilst  the  same  word 
in  a  different  form,  viz.,  hermano,  in  Spanish 
=  brother. 

With  regard  to  the  Span,  prima  hermana,  I 
cannot  speak  nearly  so  positively,  as  I  have  only 
my  dictionaries  to  refer  to,  and  cannot  consult  any 
native  of  the  country.  Taboada  (s.  v.  primo)  is, 
however,  very  explicit,  and  defines  the  expression 
as  "cousine  germaine,  issue  de  frere  et  de  soeur," 
and  I  find  the  same  definition  also  in  the  large 
purely  Spanish  encyclopaedic  dictionary  published 
by  Gaspar  y  Roig  (Madrid,  1872).  This  is  as  it  is 
in  French,  for  there,  so  far  as  I  myself  know,  and 
according  to  Littre,  cousin  germain  may  be  applied 
to  any  sort  of  first  cousin,  and  is  not  limited  to 
the  sous  of  two  brothers. 

In  Italian  we  have  also  the  analogous  zio 
cugino  =  first  cousin  of  one's  father  or  mother,  and 
nipote  cugino = son  of  a  first  cousin,  whether  male 
or  female.  Only  here,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
what  I  have  said,  the  restrictions  which  I  have 
stated  above  to  exist  in  the  case  of  sorella  cugir, 
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&c.,  do  not  apply.  These  two  expressions  are  no 
however,  much  used.  In  French  these  relation 
ships  are  expressed  by  "  oncle,  tante,  neveu,  niece 
a  la  mode  de  Bretagne,"*  which  I  discussed  in 
7th  S.  vi.  515  ;  and  in  Lancashire  I  am  told  tha 
" Welsh  aunt"  is  often  used  of  the  female  firsi 
cousin  of  a  father  or  mother,  whilst  I  know,  of  my 
own  knowledge,  that  "aunt"  alone  is  sometimes 
used  in  other  parts  of  England  to  express  the  same 
relationship, and,  indeed,  "aunt"  or  "Welsh  aunt' 
is  much  shorter  and  more  convenient  than  "  first 
cousin  of  my  father  (or  mother) "  or  "  first  cousin 
once  removed."  But  my  informant  has  never 
heard  of  "  Welsh  uncles,  nieces,  or  nephews." 

With  regard  to  "brother  german,"  however, 
E.  E.  B.  appears  to  be  correct  when  he  says  it  = 
"brother  by  full  blood."  At  any  rate,  fratello 
germano  is  so  used  in  Italian  (Tommaseo),  and  frere 
•germain  in  French  (Littre).  The  meaning  of  the 
Lat.  germanus  seems,  however,  to  be  a  little  more 
uncertain.  Prof.  Skeat  (s.v.  german)  tells  us, 
indeed,  that  it  is  used  only  of  brothers  and  sisters 
who  have  the  same  parents  ;  but  Forcellini  (who, 
of  course,  quotes  passages  in  support)  says  that, 
though  it  is  much  more  commonly  used  in  this 
sense,  it  is  also  used  of  those  who  have  the  same 
father  or  the  same  mother  only.  F.  CHANCE. 

Sydenham  Hill. 


CIPRIANI  (8th  S.  vii.  429).— MR.  F&RET  ia  too 
well  informed  on  all  things  relating  to  Falham  to 
trust  much  to  Croker's  book  wherever  a  difficult 
point  has  to  be  met.  He  gives  a  house  in  Dead- 
man's  Lane,  p.  201,  as  Cipriani's.  The  house  was 
there  ;  I  have,  however,  little  doubt  myself  that 
Cipriani  never  was.  What  Croker  says  at  p.  181 
is  simply  the  result  of  his  slovenly  way  of  reading 
Faulkner.  Faulkner  was  a  very  unmethodic 
writer,  but  knew  a  good  deal  more  himself  than 
he  could  make  intelligible  to  his  reader.  Croker 
puts  Cipriani  next  the  workhouse  at  Fulham ; 
Faulkner  locates  him  at  Hammersmith. 

In  Faulkner's  '  Hammersmith '  a  map  faces  p.  1, 
and  that,  to  help  investigation  and  lame  descrip- 
tion forward,  contains  a  grievous  error.  It  marks 
as  Great  Church  Lane  what  really  should  be  Ful- 
ham Lane,  running  north.  As  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  map  in  his  book  on  Fulham, 
Great  Church  Lane  ran  at  right  angles  and  east- 
ward towards  the  Broadway  from  Fulham  Lane. 
It  was  here  that  the  old  workhouse  stood,  on  the 
left  side  as  you  made  for  the  Broadway,  about 
where  the  Latymer  and  Crispe  Schools  are  now. 
It  was  next  to  this  Cipriani's  house  must  have 


*  Littre  (*.  v.  "Mode  2")  gives  "Neveu,  niece  a  la  mode 
de  Bretagne,"  and,  both  there  and  s.v.  "Neveu,"  he 
gives  quotations  in  support  of  the  former.  But  I  am 
assured  by  Parisian  friends  that  in  Paris,  at  the  present 
time,  these  two  relationships  are  much  more  commonly 
expressed  by  petit  cousin  and  petite  cousine. 


stood.     Here  he  died,  and  was   interred  in  the 
burial  ground  in  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 

Thome  blunders  in  the  same  way.  There  is  a 
Queen  Street  given  in  Faulkner's  plan  of  Fulham. 
This  is  a  continuation  westward  of  what  I  call 
Great  Church  Lane.  Faulkner  says  that  Ham- 
mersmith workhouse  was  in  King  Street,  so  the 
'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography '  is,  perhaps, 
right  in  describing  Cipriani's  house  as  being  at 
the  King's  Mews,  which  very  likely  branched 
from  King  Street.  I  do  not  know  if  it  exists  now. 
All  references  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy '  are,  unfortunately,  given  in  the  lump,  so 
you  never  can  go  straight  to  a  book  for  any  par- 
ticular fact  required,  but  may  have  to  wade 
through  twenty  volumes  to  find  it.  At  a  very 
early  stage  this  was  pointed  out,  and  how  to  avoid 
it :  but  no  change  has  been  made. 

C.  A.  WARD. 
Charlecot,  Walthamstow,  E. 

" COIGN  OF  VANTAGE"  (8th  S.  vii.  227,  315, 
393).— The  following  extract  shows  that  a  "coign" 
may  be  applied  to  a  projecting  spur  of  land,  a  pro- 
minence, on  which  open-air  meetings  were  formerly 
held  :— 

"On  Tuesday,  at  Hexham  Petty  Sessions,  three 
respectably  dressed  young  men  belonging  to  Corbridge 
were  summoned  for  wilfully  obstructing  a  footpath  in 
the  village  of  Corbridge,  on  Sunday  morning,  March  31. 
Evidence  having  been  given  by  the  Corbridge  constable 
as  to  the  three  defendants,  along  with  a  number  of  others, 
standing  on  the  footpath,  and  causing  persons  on  then- 
way  to  their  several  places  of  worship  to  have  to  go 
several  yards  out  of  their  way  to  pass  them,  Mr.  Cheese- 
man,  from  the  office  of  Mr.  E.  Clarke,  Newcastle,  who 
appeared  for  the  defendants,  denied  that  any  wilful 
obstruction  had  been  proved.  He  said  that  this  place, 
called  the  '  Coigns,'  was  a  place  where  the  inhabitants 
of  Corbridge  had  assembled  for  many  years  to  discuss 
the  events  of  the  week.  Mr.  Forster,  in  his  '  History  of 
Corbridge,'  mentioned  this  place,  and  stated  that  to  his 
day  the  people  of  the  village  still  assembled  there  to 
discuss  national  and  local  affairs,  and  that  it  was  still 
designated  the  '  Coigns  Foot  Parliament.'  Mr.  R.  Wallis 
(the  Chairman  of  the  Bench)  said  that  though  it  was 
not  a  grievous  matter,  a  conviction  must  follow.  The 
defendants  would  each  be  fined  a  shilling  and  costs.  It 
was  a  foolish  thing  of  these  young  men  to  resist  the  police 
.fficer.  He  hoped  it  would  be  a  warning  to  them  and 
ither  young  men  not  to  obstruct  this  footway  in  future. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle, 
May  11,  for  the  cutting,  and  was  in  hopes  of  con- 
mlting  the  local  history  referred  to,  but  find  that 
.here  seems  to  be  no  copy  in  the  British  Museum. 

ATEAHR. 

I  find  in  Chambaud's  French  Dictionary, 
'  Tenir  son  coin  "  explained  as  "  Phrase  du  jeu  de 
a  Paune,  defendre  son  cote."  Have  we  also  in 
French  the  phrase  "Coin  d'avantage";  or  did 
;  Coign  of  vantage  "  originate  with  Shakespeare  ? 
f  the  latter  be  the  case,  I  am  very  sure  that  we 
hould  not,  as  Shakespeare  uses  the  word  coign, 
imit  its  meaning  to  the  technical  architectural 
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sense,  but  assign  to  it  the  same  general  sense  of 
corner  of  any  kind  which  is  borne  by  the  French 
word  coin. 

The  phrase  "  coign  of  vantage  "  occurs  only  once 
in  Shakespeare,  the  word  coign  in  two  other  pas- 
sages besides. 

1.  '  Macbeth,'  I.  vi.  :— 

This  guest  of  summer, 
The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve, 
By  his  loved  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here  :  no  jutty,  frieze, 
Buttress  nor  coign  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  bis  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle  : 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed, 
The  air  is  delicate. 

The  "  coign  of  vantage  "  which  the  martlet  or  martin 
chooses  is  any  protected  corner  to  which  it  can  affix 
its  pendent  bed.  These  sweet  guests  of  summer 
are  at  present  busy  building  about  my  manse. 
One  favourite  haunt  is  under  the  shelter  of  a 
covered  passage  open  at  one  end.  Their  nests  are 
affixed  to  corners  where  the  beams  supporting  the 
roof  of  the  passage  enter  the  walls. 

2.  '  Coriolanus,'  V.  iv. : — 

See  you  yon  coign  of  the  Capitol,  yon  corner-stone  ? 
In  this  passage  coign  has  doubtless  its  technical 
architectural  sense. 

3.  '  Pericles,'  III.  i.  :— 

By  the  four  opposing  coigns 
Which  the  world  together  joins. 

Here  coign  has  no  architectural  sense  at  all,  but 
means  simply  a  corner,  or,  more  properly,  a  point. 
The  four  opposing  coigns  are  what  Shakespeare  else- 
where ('  Merchant  of  Venice,'  II.  vii.)  calls  "  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth,"  and  what  we  term  the 
four  cardinal  points.  In  the  days  in  which  the 
imaginary  Pericles  was  supposed  to  have  lived  the 
world  was  not  regarded  as  a  sphere,  but  as  a  flat 
circular  disc,  which,  with  its  four  cardinal  points 
fixed  in  its  rim,  remained  motionless  in  the  centre 
of  the  revolving  heavens.  The  world  is  said  to  join 
together  the  four  opposing  coigns  or  points,  be- 
cause its  circumference,  as  was  supposed,  passed 
through  each  and  thus  united  all.  I  think  E.  E. 
will,  on  reflection,  see  that  this,  and  not  the  sense 
which  he  has  assigned  to  it,  is  the  true  meaning  of 
the  passage. 

I  may  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  Browning 
varies  the  Shakespearean  phrase  "  coign  of  van- 
tage "  by  substituting  "  point "  for  "  coign  ": — 

Prom  this  I  judge 
My  point  of  vantage,  not  an  inch  I  budge. 

Uniform  Edition,  vol.  xvi.  p.  196. 

E.  M.  SPENCE,  M.A. 
Manse  of  Arbuthnott. 

Is  F.  G.  S.  quite  sure  that  quoin  is  not  the 
"  ignorant  variant "  of  coign  ?  The  earliest  in- 
stance I  have  come  across  is  in  Cooper's  'Thesaurus' 
{1587),  s.v.  "Ancocini":  "Certaine  coynes  or 
corners  standing  out  to  beare  up  a  rafter  or  beame." 


Prof.  Skeat   says  that  in  the  case  of  (juoit  the 
spelling  cuit  is  the  earlier.  E.  S.  A. 

THE  TENTH  BEATITUDE  (8th  S.  vii.  308).— I 
have  adopted  MB.  HENDERSON'S  heading  to  his 
query,  although  I  have  always  heard  the  words 
quoted  described  as  the  ninth  beatitude,  the  bless- 
ing in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  verses  of  Matthew  v. 
being  read  as  one  beatitude. 

Two  of  your  correspondents  have  already  given 
the  following  passage  from  a  letter  written  by 
Pope  to  Gay  in  October,  1727  :— 

"  I  have  many  years  ago  magnified  in  my  own  mind 
and  repeated  to  you,  a  ninth  beatitude,  added  to  the 
eighth  in  the  Scripture :  '  Blessed  is  he  who  expects 
nothing,  for  he  shall  never  be  disappointed.'" 

The  subject  has  already  been  discussed  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  on  three  occasions.  See  4th  S.  iii.  310, 
415,  448  ;  iv.  277  ;  6">  S.  v.  234  ;  7ttt  S.  xii.  228, 
294.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

Why  tenth?  Which  is  the  ninth?  The  in- 
accurate Beati  possidentes  ?  I  say  inaccurate,  for 
the  parody  is  popularly  supposed  to  come  from 
Horace,  who  happens  to  assert  exactly  the  con- 
trary, thus  (c  Carm.'  ix.  lib.  iv.  45) : — 


Non  possidenteni  multa  vocaveris 
Kecte  beatum. 


Who  did  invent  the  Beati  possidentes  ?  As 
Italians  say,  "  Se  non  e  vero,  e  ben  trovato."  Oddly 
enough,  L'Intermediare  is  just  now  busy  in  tracing 
its  origin,  but  so  far  in  vain.  But  this  by  the  way. 
As  to  the  (so-called)  "tenth  beatitude,"  I  have 
often  heard  it  thus  enunciated  in  a  pitiful  Latin- 
English  mongrel  presentment :  "  Beati  qui  non 
expectant  et  non  disappointabuntur  ! "  The 
Negro-English  of  Surinam  is  pure  and  mellifluous 
compared  with  such  a  bastard  concoction. 

J.  B.  S. 


Manchester. 


FINGER  (8lh  S.  vii.  408). — The  pronunciation 
noted  is  not  by  any  means  peculiar  to  Warwick- 
shire folk,  heard  as  it  is  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
country  ;  and  may  be  said  to  be  almost  general 
throughout  Scotland.  According  to  correct  usage, 
the  n  of  the  first  syllable,  for  some  reason  which 
etymologists  may  be  able  to  explain,  takes  the  nasal 
sound  of  the  French  final  n  or  m ;  and  with  our 
present  imperfect  and  chaotic  orthography  this  and 
a  series  of  words  of  the  same  class,  such  as  linger, 
longer,  conger,  hunger,  and  others,  can  only  be 
represented  in  full  by  adding  another  g.  Sir 
Isaac  Pitman,  in  his  phonetic  notation,  however, 
gets  over  the  difficulty  by  means  of  his  new  and 
very  convenient  sign  for  ng,  which  is,  of  course, 
substituted  for  the  n  in  the  word  finger ;  and  ic 
always  necessary  when  n  precedes  k  or  g  in  the 
same  syllable.  Thus  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  pronounce  the  word  ink  as  spelt ;  we  have 
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say  ingk.     There  is  another  series  of  words,  how 
«ver,  in  which  the  -er  suffix  is  allowed,  by  common 
consent,  to  stand  by  itself ;  thus  sing-er,  hang-er, 
ring-er,  wring-er,  and  the  like.          A.  INORAM. 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  strong  tendency  to 
sound  ng  when  followed  by  the  short  vowels  e  or  i 
and  to  roll  or  reduplicate  the  g.  You  may  often 
detect  a  tendency  to  pronounce  singer  and  ringer 
as  sing-ger  and  ring-ger.  In  those  words  it  is 
accounted  slightly  vulgar.  In  finger  the  tendency 
has  ripened  into  authorized  custom.  This  savants 
have  little  to  do  with;  if  they  add  wisdom  to  learn- 
ing, they  will  follow  the  fools  in  such  matters — that 
is,  the  many.  The  majority  rules  language,  and  that 
is  why  much  talk  is  so  foolish,  and  even  wanteth 
not  sin,  and  why  grammar  is  such  a  muddle. 

C.  A.  WARD. 
Cliarlecot,  Walthamatow. 

Warwickshire  folk  share  this  pronunciation  with 
their  German  cousins  and  with  the  inhabitants  of 
other  English  counties.  A  Derbyshire  friend  of 
mine  talks  of  a  thing  being  long-er  and  strong-er, 
instead  of,  as  I  corruptly  do,  of  its  being  lon-ger 
and  stron-ger.  Somewhere  I  have  heard  of  sing-ging 
for  sing-ing,  and  of  king-g  for  king;  I  think 
Derbyshire  and  Cheshire  minted  the  utterers. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

PATRICK  ROBERTSON  (8th  S.  vii.  367,  454).— 
It  was  Patrick  Kobertson — familiarly  denominated 
"  Peter  " — who  one  day  devised,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  happy  drollery,  a  descriptive  title  for  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  '  Peveril  of 
the  Peak,'  Scott  was  threading  his  way  through 
the  crowded  hall  of  Parliament  House,  when 
Robertson  drew  the  attention  of  "the  briefless" 
to  his  approach.  Lockhart  thus  narrates  the  in- 
cident : — 

" '  Peter '  observed  that  tall  conical  white  head  ad- 
vancing above  the  crowd  towards  the  fire-place and 

snid,  '  Hush,  boys,  here  comes  old  Peveril,  I  see  the  Peak.' 
A  laugh  ensued,  and  the  Great  Unknown,  as  he  withdrew 
from  the  circle  after  a  few  minutes'  gossip,  insisted  that 
I  shoul'i  tell  him  what  our  joke  upon  his  advent  had 
'been.  When  enlightened,  being  by  that  time  half  way 
across  '  the  babbling  hall,'  towards  his  own  Division,  he 
looked  round  with  a  sly  grin,  and  said  between  his  teeth, 
'  Ay,  ay,  my  man.  as  weel  Peveril  o'  the  Peak  as  Peter 
o*  the  Pairich  '  (paunch),  which,  being  transmitted  to 
the  brethren  of  the  stove  school,  of  course  delighted  all 
of  them,  except  their  portly  Coryphaeus.  But  Peter's 
application  stuck ;  to  his  dying  day  Scott  was  in  the 
Outer  House  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  or  Old  Peveril — and, 
by-and-by,  like  a  good  Cavalier,  he  took  to  the  designa- 
tion kindly Many  a  little  note  have  I  had  from  him 

•(and  so  probably  has  Peter  also),  reproving,  or  perhaps 
encouraging,  Tory  mischief,  and  signed '  Thine,  Paveril.' " 
— '  Life  of  Scott,'  v.  251. 

Scott  refers  in  his  '  Journal,'  i.  259,  to  Robert- 
son, whom  he  mentions  as  "the  facetious  Peter 
Robertson"  in  a  list  of  circuit  lawyers  who  had 
recently  dined  with  him  (Sept.  20,  1826).  Wilson 
and  Lockhart  fully  appreciated  Robertson's  phy- 


sique, his  wit,  his  capabilities  and  attainments,  and 
his  social  qualities.  When  his  poems  were  reviewed 
in  the  Quarterly,  Lockhart  characteristically  ap- 
pended to  the  article,  in  one  number  of  the  issue, 
the  following  highly  personal  couplet  :  — 
Here  lies  the  peerless  paper  lord,  Lord  Peter, 
Who  broke  the  laws  of  God,  and  man,  and  metre. 

Mrs.  Gordon,  narrating  this  story  in  the  'Memoir 
of  Prof.  Wilson,'  ii.  94,  says  :  — 

"  These  lines  were,  however,  only  in  one  copy,  which 
was  sent  to  the  senator;  but  the  joke  lay  in  Lord 
Robertson's  imagining  that  it  was  [sic]  in  the  whole 
edition." 

Lockhart  and  Robertson  were  friends  of  long 
standing,  having  been  called  to  the  Bar  at  the 
same  time,  and  having  continued  on  those  terms 
of  intimacy  which  receive  a  zest  from  playful 
personalities.  See,  further,  the  '  Memoir  of  John 
Wilson,'  i.  227,  and  '  Noctes  Ambrosianae,'  iv.  22, 
where  "  big  Peter  "  receives  attention. 

THOMAS  BATNE. 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 

"  THE   SEA-BLUE   BIRD   OF    MARCH  "   (8ltl   S.   vi. 

367,  414  ;  vii.  12.  34,  78).  —  One  word  more  on 
this  subject.  A  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  sends  the  following  quotation  from  Alcman  : 


6's    T'    ITTI    Kvp.aro's    avOos    a//,3 

TTOT'rJTOLl, 

v>yAeyes  yrop  e'x^v,  uAiTro/xjtaoos  a'a/Dig  O/DVI-S. 

Which  lines  he  translates,  "  I  would,  I  would  I 
were  a  cock  kingfisher,  which  flies  over  the  wave 
crest  with  the  hen  kingfishers,  a  careless  heart 
within  him,  the  sea-blue  bird  of  spring." 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

ROSAMUND  (8th  S.  vii.  380).—  Will  the  reviewer 
allow  of  a  reference  to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  2nd  S.  x.  88,  where 
there  is  a  notice  by  an  anonymous  contributor  of 
the  Queen  of  the  Lombards  from  Corio's  '  History 
of  Milan,'  vol.  i.  p.  47?  ED.  MARSHALL. 

ATTORNEY  OR  SOLICITOR  (8th  S.  vii.  367,  430). 
—  The  answers  given  at  the  last  reference  are  in 
no  wise  to  the  point.  The  question  asked  was 
whether  it  is  "  illegal  "  to  call  a  solicitor  an 
'attorney."  Of  course  it  is  not  illegal,  although 
t  is  "  irregular  "  and  incorrect.  I  doubt  if  it 
would  be  libellous,  although  Dr.  Johnson  (I  believe) 
said,  sneeringly,  he  "would  only  say  the  gentleman 
was  an  attorney." 

A.  COLLINGWOOD  LEE,  Solicitor. 
Waltham  Abbey. 

"A  BANEFUL  POSSESSION"  (8th  S.  vii.  165, 
453).  —  MR.  PICKFORD  will  forgive  me  if  I  remind 
lim  that  the  moonstone  is  in  no  sense  a  diamond, 
Ithough  Wilkie  Collins,  who  was  not  a  good 
ibserver  of  natural  phenomena,  refers  to  it  as  such 
n  his  novel.  The  moonstone  is  one  of  the  many 
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varietiesjof  felspar,  and  is  associated  with  fish's- 
eye,  argentine,  &c.,  under  the  name  of  adularia,  so 
named  from  Mount  Adula,  in  the  Orisons,  where, 
among  other  places,  the  stone  is  found.  Moon- 
stone is  distinguished  by  its  white,  bluish,  or  green 
opalescent  reflections.  It  is  sometimes  confounded 
with  cat's-eye,  which  is  a  chatoyant  quartz. 

C.  TOMLINSON. 
Higbgate,  X. 

"Tore  C.ELO"  (8th  S.  vii.  346).— This  phrase  is 
found  in  Virgil,  '  Georgia'  i.  474  : — 

Armorum  sonitum  toto  Qermania  ccelo 
Audiit. 

P.  J.  F.  GANTILLON. 

PLAYFORD  (2nd  S.  viii.  415  ;  4th  S.  passim;  7"1 
S.  viii.  125,378  ;  8*  S.  vii.  449). —The  following, 
headed  "  An  Advertisement,"  and  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  second  book  of  John  Playford's  '  Choice 
Ayres  and  Songs  to  sing  to  the  Theorbo-Lute  or 
Bass- Viol,'  fol.,  Lond.,  1679,  is,  I  presume,  that  to 
which  your  correspondent  at  the  last  reference 
alludes  : — 

"In  Islington,  over  against  the  Church,  is  kept  a 
Boarding-School  by  Mrs.  Playford,  where  young  Gentle- 
women (for  the  Improvement  of  their  Education)  may 
be  Instructed  in  all  manner  of  Curious  Works,  as  also 
Reading,  Writing,  Musick,  Dancing,  and  the  French 
Tongue." 

The  exact  site  of  such  school,  together  with  further 
particulars,  I  should  be  glad  to  ascertain. 

What  L.  L.  M.  means  as  to  "  Mr.  Joseph  Foster's 
as  yet  unpublished  '  Grad.  Cant.' "  I  fail  to  under- 
stand. But  it  is  well  known  that  outside  the 
university  there  is  extant  no  complete  and 
authentic  list  either  of  Cambridge  matriculations 
or  graduates  (even  within  the  period  comprised  by 
the  records),  and  that  the  exclusive  right  of  tran- 
scribing and  of  printing  the  whole  or  any  portion 
of  the  registers  of  same  is  vested  in  me  for  a  term 
of  years  by  grace  of  the  Senate.  A  partial  and 
incorrect  alphabetical  list  of  the  graduates,  dating 
from  1659  only,  was,  however,  long  since  pub- 
lished, and  has  been  continued.  My  forthcoming 
'Graduati  Cantab.,  1463-1800,'  a  chronological 
list,  must  be  that  to  which  the  reference  was 
intended.  Such  a  catalogue  could  only  be  expected 
to  furnish  the  name  of  the  graduate's  college  and 
the  degrees  taken,  with  dates.  To  the  records  of  a 
Cambridge  student's  college,  and  not  to  those  of 
his  university,  must  the  inquirer  look  for  the  name 
of  the  father,  &c.  But  at  Corpus  Christi,  owing 
to  the  form  in  which  the  admission  books  were 
kept,  the  search  would  generally  be  in  vain.  To 
my  magnum  opus,  the  'Alumni  Cantab.,  1463- 
1800,'  now  in  course  of  preparation,  and  to  be 
issued  by  subscription,  one  should  refer  for  the 
fullest  particulars  obtainable  from  the  various 
university  and  college  records  respecting  any 
Cambridge  student.  It  may  be  added  that  I  shall 
t»e — as,  indeed,  I  always  am — willing  to  afford  (con 


amore)  any  information  in  my  power,  either  on 
this  or  any  other  subject.  W.  I.  R.  V. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  three  children  of  John 
Playford,  besides  Henry,  were  christened  in  the 
Temple  :  Samuel,  December  29,  1653  (buried  at 
St.  Dunstan's  on  January  5) ;  Thomas,  April  22, 
1656  (his  godfathers  were  Thomas  Derham,  Esq., 
of  Derham  Grange,  Norfolk,  Dr.  Cb.  Colman,  and 
Mrs.  Alice  Hare,  sister  to  Sir  R.  Hare,  of  Stow 
Hall,  co.  Norfolk) ;  and  Margaret,  October  8, 1659. 

"'Jacinth  Jewell'  (?  stone  ring),"  p.  451,  col.  2, 
1.  10,  should  read  "  jacinct  Isabell  stone  ring." 

L.  M.  M. 

CHANGELINGS  (8th  S.  vii.  428).— In  reply  to  MB. 
HANDY'S  inquiry,  I  copy  the  following  from  Hart- 
land's  'Science  of  Fairy  Tales '  : — 

'  Instances  need  not  be  multiplied  :  it  will  be  enough 
to  show  that  one  of  the  horrible  methods  of  disposing  of 
changelings  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph  came  under 
judicial  notice  no  longer  ago  than  the  month  of  May, 
1884.  Two  women  were  reported  in  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph as  having  been  arrested  at  Clonmel  on  the  17th  of 
that  month  charged  with  cruelly  ill-treating  a  child 
three  years  old.  The  evidence  given  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  neighbours  fancied  that  the  child,  who  had  not 
the  use  of  his  limbs,  was  a  changeling.  During  the 
mother's  absence  the  prisoners  accordingly  entered  her 
house,  and  placed  the  child  naked  on  a  hot  shovel, 
'  under  the  impression  that  this  would  break  the  charm.' 
AB  might  have  been  expected,  the  poor  little  thing  was 
severely  burnt,  and,  when  the  women  were  apprehended, 
it  was  in  a  precarious  condition." — P.  121. 

"In  Carnarvonshire  a  clergyman  is  credited  with 
telling  a  mother  to  cover  a  shovel  with  salt,  mark  a  cross 
in  the  salt,  and  burn  it  in  the  chamber  where  the  child 
was,  judiciously  opening  the  window  first.  Daily  Tele- 
graph, May  19, 1884."— P.  123. 

In  a  note  on  p.  123  it  is  stated  that 
"Mr.  Sikes  refers  to  a  case  in  which  the  child  was 
bathed  in  a  solution  of   foxglove  as  having  actually 
occurred  in  Carnarvonshire  in  1857,  but  he  gives  no 
authority." 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  changeling  stories 
was  gravely  related  in  the  Irish  Fireside  for  the 
7th  January,  1884,  concerning  a  land-leaguer  who  had 
been  imprisoned  as  a  suspect  under  the  then  latest 
Coercion  Act.  When  this  patriot  was  a  boy  he  had  been 
stolen  by  the  fairies,  one  of  themselves  having  been  left 
in  his  place.  The  parish  priest,  however,  interfered,  and 
by  a  miracle  he  caused  the  elf  for  a  moment  to  disappear, 
and  the  boy  to  return  to  tell  him  the  conditions  on  which 
his  captivity  might  be  ended.  The  information  given, 
the  goblin  again  replaced  the  true  son ;  but  the  good 
priest  was  now  able  to  deal  effectually  with  the  matter. 
The  imp  was  accordingly  dipped  thrice  in  Lough  Lane 
(a  small  lake  in  the  eastern  part  of  Westmeath),  when 
'  a  curl  came  on  the  water,  and  up  from  the  deep  came 
the  naked  form  of  the  boy,  who  walked  on  the  water  to 
meet  his  father  on  shore.  The  father  wrapped  his  over- 
coat about  his  son  and  commenced  his  homeward  march, 
accompanied  by  a  line  of  soldiers,  who  also  came  out  of 
the  lake.  The  boy's  mother  was  enjoined  not  to  speak 
until  the  rescuing  party  would  reach  home.  She 
accidentally  spoke;  and  immediately  the  son  dropped 
a  tear,  and  forced  himself  out  of  his  father's  arms, 
piteously  exclaiming,  "  Father,  father,  my  mother 
spoke  !  You  cannot  keep  me  !  I  must  go  !  "  He  dis- 
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appeared,  and,  reaching  home,  the  father  found  the  sprit 
again  on  the  hearth.'  The  ghostly  father's  services  wer 
called  into  requisition  a  second  time,  and  better  luc 
awaited  an  effort  under  his  direction  after  a  performanc 
of  a  second  miracle  like  the  first.  For  this  time  th 
mother  succeeded  in  holding  her  tongue,  notwithstand 
ing  that  at  every  stream  on  the  way  home  from  the  lak 
the  car  on  which  the  boy  was  carried  was  upset,  and  h 
himself  fainted.  This  is  declared  to  have  happened  n 
longer  ago  than  the  year  1869.  The  writer,  apparentlj 
a  pious  Roman  Catholic,  who  vouches  for  the  fact,  pro 
bably  never  heard  the  touching  tale  of  Orpheus  a 
Eurydice."— Pp.  128-9. 

PAUL  BIERLET. 

There  may  be  some  ground  for  the  assertion  o 
reputed  instances  of  the  kind  mentioned  by  yon 
correspondent  MR.  A.  MONTGOMERY  HANDY.  As 
recently  as  1881  a  writer  speaks  of  certain  customs 
in  connexion  with  changelings  as  being  "  still "  in 
vogue.  I  refer  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer 
M.A.,  who,  in  his  little  work  on  '  Domestic  Folk 
lore,'  relates  some  curious  superstitions  about 
changelings.  In  the  North  of  England,  he  tells  us 
(he  writes  in  1881),  one  of  the  charms  used  as  a 
preservation  against  the  evil  influence  of  the 
fairies  is  a  carving-knife  hung  from  the  head  o: 
the  cradle,  with  the  point  suspended  near  the 
child's  face.  In  the  western  isles  of  Scotland 
superstitions  concerning  changelings  obtain ;  and 
here  it  is  believed  that  idiots  are  the  fairies 
offspring.  Mr.  Dyer  gives  some  particulars  which 
are  followed  in  these  parts  by  those  who  desire  to 
regain  the  lost  child,  which  may  in  some  measure 
supply  MR.  HANDY  with  the  information  he  seeks. 
In  such  cases,  says  Mr.  Dyer,  parents  have 
recourse  to  the  following  device  : — 

"They  place  the  changeling  on  the  beach,  below  high 
water  mark,  when  the  tide  is  out,  and  pay  no  heed  to  its 
screams,  believing  that  the  fairies,  rather  than  allow 
their  offspring  to  be  drowned  by  the  rising  waters,  will 
convey  it  away  and  restore  the  child  they  had  stolen. 
The  sign  that  this  has  been  done  is  the  cessation  of  the 
child's  crying." 

Other  practices  are  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dyer. 
For  instance,  in  Ireland  the  supposed  changeling 
is  often  placed  by  the  peasants  on  a  hot  shovel,  or 
is  in  some  other  way  tormented.  In  Denmark  a 
similar  practice  is  resorted  to.  There  the  mother 
of  the  child  heats  the  oven,  and  places  the  child 
on  the  peel,  pretending  to  put  it  in  ;  sometimes 
the  child  is  severely  whipped  with  a  rod  or  is 
thrown  into  the  water.  As  a  general  resort  against 
the  evil  influence  we  have  it  that 
"the  only  real  safeguard  against  this  piece  of  fairy 
mischief  is  baptism,  and  hence  this  rite  has  generally 
been  performed  among  the  peasantry  as  soon  as  possible 
after  birth." 

C.  P.  HALE. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  "APUD  TRINOBANTES"  (8tlJ  S. 
vii.  288).— 

"  1611,  Nov.  14,  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  John  Glanville 
of  Ball.  Coll.  This  last  person  hath  written  'Articuli 
Christianas  fidei  quam  Ecclesia  profitetur  Anglicana, 


versu  (quoad  ejus  fieri  potuit)  expressi  facillimo,'  Oxon., 
1613,  qu.  in  6  sh.  What  he  hath  written  besides,  or 
whether  he  took  any  Degree  in  Arts  in  this  University,  I 
know  not.  He  was  living  in  1614,  in  which  year  he  gave 
several  books  to  the  Bodleian  Library."— Wood,  '  Athen. 
Oxon.,'  col.  811, 1691. 

"Many  of  the  books  were  in  Italian  "(W.  D. 
Macray's  'Hist.').  On  October  13,  1612,  he 
was  allowed  to  put  off  his  "concio"  because 
"inconstans  ei  valetudo  non  patitur"  ('Registr. 
Univ.  Oxon.',  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  162,  for  Oxf.  Hist. 
Soc.,  1887).  ED.  MARSHALL. 

A  "  JEPPO  GENTLEMAN  "  (8th  S.  vii.  347).— At 
the  Cambridge  colleges  one  commonly  speaks  of  a 
student's  ordinary  male  attendant  or  servant  as  hi* 
Jip.  The  word  is  merely  an  abbreviation  of 
Jippo,  or  Gippo,  a  name  by  which  I  have  heard 
cabmen  and  others  address  some  of  the  London 
street/' cads" — equivalent,  according  to  Littleton's 
and  other  early  Latin  dictionaries,  to  triobohis  and 
mediastinus,  a  shab  or  poor  scrub,  a  sorry  com- 
panion, a  slave  or  drudge  at  every  one's  command 
and  in  the  basest  work,  &c.  What  a  "  Jeppo 
gentleman "  is,  however,  I  know  not.  But 
possibly  he  may  be  the  same  as  a  "  gentleman's 
gentleman,"  a  designation  applied  in  derision  to 
those  of  another  class  of  male  domestics,  viz.,  foot- 
men, butlers,  &c.,  in  private  service. 

W.  I.  R.  V. 

TENNYSON  AND  OPIUM  (8th  S.  vii.  348). — I  have 
never  met  with  anything  relating  to  the  question 
raised  by  your  correspondent  in  the  many  books 
on  Tennyson  I  had  to  consult  for  my  work  on 
aim.  Or  would  W.  C.  B.  find  a  faint  allusion  to 
such  a  rumour  in  the  following,  from  the  pen  of  a 
German  writer  ? — "  Das  faul  wolliistige  Lotoses- 
serthum  des  Poet  Laureate  Tennyson  "  ('  Revo- 
lution der  Literatur,'  von  C.  Bleibtreu,  zw.  verbess. 
u.  verm.  Aufl.,  Leipzig,  1886,  Vorwort,  p.  xviii). 
PAOLO  BELLEZZA. 

Milano,  Circolo  Filologico. 

SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  CLOCKS  (8th  S.  v.  188). — 
'n  consequence  of  the  present  Horological  Exhibi- 
ion  I  repeat  a  query,  made  ac  the  reference  given 
above,  to  which  no  reply  has  yet  been  received, 
ll  any  visitor  to  the  exhibition  have  the  good- 
ness to  inform  me  whether  among  the  clocks  there 
are  any  of  which  the  dial-plate  is  made  to  revolve, 
while   the  indicator,  corresponding   to  the  hour 
land  in  modern  clocks,  remains  fixed  ?     As  I 
mentioned  in  my  former  query,  Prof.  Vaughan, 
ommenting  on  '  1  Henry  IV. ,'  V.  ii.  82-85,  states 
bat,  looking    over  the  clocks  collected  in  the 
ensington  Museum  in  1875,  he  found  a  sixteenth- 
entury  clock  which  "appeared"  to  him  "to  be 
o  constructed."  R.  M.  SPENCE. 

BESANT'S  '  LIFE  OF  PALMER  '  (8tb  S.  vii.  408X 
— This  must  be  the  "word  of  power"  referred 
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to  8th  S.  ii.  164.  Shall  we  have  to  lie  in  wait 
to  catch  Sir  Walter  talking  to  himself,  a  la 
Rumpelstiltskin,  if  we  are  to  learn  a  secret  that 
would  do  the  work  of  a  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Mendicity?  ST.  SWITHIN. 

BOLLING  OF  BRADFORD  (8tb  S.  vii.  424). — The 
question  raised  by  MR.  BULLEN  as  to  the  legi- 
timacy or  otherwise  of  Edward  Boiling  of  Chellow 
is  not  easy  to  settle,  apparently.  Certainly 
Tristram  Boiling  calls  him  "  son  "  in  his  will,  but, 
considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  a 
decided  opinion  on  it  is  hazardous.  As  MR.  BULLEN 
states,  Sir  Richard  Tempest  married  Tristram's 
daughter  Rosamond,  to  whom  and  their  heirs  said 
Tristram  bequeaths  all  his  manors,  lands,  &c. 
"  And  yf  yt  hap  ye  seyd  Richard  Tempeste  and 
Rosamond  hys  wiff  to  decease  witout  husthen, 
then  I  wyll  that  all  my  sayd  Lands,  &c.,  Remayne 
unto  ye  ryght  heyres  of  mee  for  ever  mo."  In  1503 
an  Inq.  p.m.  was  taken  of  Boiling's  properties,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  report  it  is  declared  that 
"Rosamond  Bollyng  is  his  daughter  and  pre- 
sumptive heir."  If  Edward  was  Tristram's  law- 
ful son,  even  by  a  second  or  any  other  wife, 
he  was  entitled  to  the  position  given  to  Rosa- 
mond by  the  jurors  in  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
family  properties  which  the  father  diverted  from 
him  to  Rosamond,  yet  failing  issue  by  her,  would 
surely  have  remained  to  him,  and  not  "  unto  ye 
ryght  heyres."  The  Inquisition  ignores  him  entirely. 
Still  it  would  be  pleasing  to  learn  that  Edward 
after  all  was  Tristram's  lawful  issue,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  may  yet  be  shown  he  was  such. 

THOS.  T.  EMPSALL. 

Bradford. 

ARMOUR  (8th  S.  vii.  449).— E.  0.  will  find  the 
information  he  requires  in  vol.  iii.  of  '  A  Critical 
Inquiry  into  Antient  Armour,'  &c.,  by  Sir  Samuel 
Rush  Meyrick,  Knt.,  London,  1842. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

ROBERTS  FAMILY  (8th  S.  vii.  408). — Richard 
Roberts,  Esq.,  of  Truro,  Cornwall,  settled  on  his 
estate  at  Breedens  Norton,  Worcestershire,  and 
was  high  sheriff  of  that  county,  1739.  His 
son  William  Roberts,  Esq.,  of  Bushley,  in  the 
same  county,  died  in  his  hundredth  year,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  William  Hancock 
Roberts,  D.D.,  baptized  at  Bushley,  who  married 
Sarah,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Turner, 
LL.D.,  1775.  He  was  a  minor  canon  of  Worcester 
Cathedral,  1776,  and  was  buried  at  Broadwas, 
Worcestershire,  1814.  He  had  two  sons  and 
several  daughters.  One  son,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Roberts,  of  Edgars  Tower,  Worcester  (died  1873), 
married  Amelia  Stephens  Hunt,  daughter  of  James 
Hunt,  Esq.,  of  Union  Hall,  Rickmanswortb,  Herts, 
and  left  issue.  A  sister  married  the  late  Archibald 
Cameron,  solicitor,  of  Worcester;  and  another  son, 


born  April,  1778,  captain  in  the  army,  who 
served  with  distinction  in  India,  retired  from  the 
army,  and  resided  on  his  estate  of  Llewynderw,  in 
Breconshire,  and  was  a  magistrate  for  that  county. 
He  died  1855.  His  eldest  son  and  heir,  Thomas 
Archibald  Roberts,  was  a  barrister-at-law,  Middle 
Temple,  and  married  Myra  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Capt.  Michael  Tweedie,  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Kent.  Thomas 
Archibald  Roberts  died  1883.  The  eldest  of  his 
two  surviving  sons  and  present  representative  of 
the  family  is  Stewart  Kenyon.  Of  several 
daughters  the  eldest  is  married  to  Frank  Safford, 
Esq.,  barrister-at-law  and  Recorder  of  Canterbury. 
The  arms  of  the  Roberts  family  are — Azure,  on 
chevron  argent  three  mullets  pierced  sable. 

HUBERT  SMITH. 
priory  Mansion,  Bournemouth. 

SUBSTITUTED  PORTRAITS  (8th  S.  vii.  266,  314, 
369,  452). — In  printed  books  this  sort  of  thing 
began  at  a  very  early  time.  I  have  two  editions  of 
Persius,  both  printed  by  Joannes  de  Tridino  (de 
Cereto),  the  one  in  the  year  1494,  the  other  in 
1499.  The  former  contains  the  commentaries  of 
Fontius  and  Britannicus  ;  the  latter  adds  to  these 
the  commentary  of  Cornutus.  Each  has  a  wood- 
cut on  the  title  representing  Persius  dictating  to 
his  commentators.  The  image  of  Persius  himself 
is  the  same  in  both  books.  But  in  the  earlier 
Britannicus  sits  on  the  left,  Fontius  on  the  right. 
In  the  later  book,  however,  the  figure  to  the  left  is 
labelled  Cornutus,  although  absolutely  unchanged 
in  every  other  way.  On  the  right  are  two  new 
(and  smaller)  figures,  called  Britannicus  and 
Fontius.  These  are  so  roughly  joined  (or  dis- 
joined) to  the  rest  of  the  cut  that  it  is  clear  that 
the  old  block  was  used  for  two-thirds  of  the 
picture,  with  the  simple  change  of  label  already 
mentioned. 

A  different  kind  of  economy  appears  in  a  Persius 
of  1520  (printed  by  Bernardinus  de  Vianis),  also  in 
my  collection  of  editions  of  this  poet.  According 
to  the  title-page,  the  book  is  illustrated  with 
drawings  by  the  editor,  Jo.  Baptista  Plautius. 
But  the  pictures,  one  at  the  head  of  each  satire, 
were  evidently  made  for  an  edition  of  Juvenal, 
and  the  legends  upon  them  are  actually  drawn 
from  that  satirist.  Can  anybody  inform  me  in 
what  edition  of  Juvenal  they  originally  appeared  ? 
The  first  represents  Juvenal  reading  to  an  in- 
terested audience.  M.  H.  MORGAN. 

Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Instances  of  the  same  wood-blocks  being  used 
over  and  over  again,  to  represent  different  events, 
scenes,  and  persons,  in  the  same  volume,  are  so 
many  in  early-printed  books,  that  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  every  one  who  felt  interest  in  books 
knew  of  such.  '  Vitas  Patrum,'  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  1495,  is  a  striking  example  ;  most,  if  not 
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all,  of  the  cuts  being  repeated  many  times,  sonn 
of  them  six  or  eight,  and  they  are  about  the  mos 
absurd  and  grotesque  ever  seen,  although  the  book 
is  so  beautifully  printed  that  there  need  be  no  hesita 
tion  in  saying  it  has  never  been  excelled,  and  rarel] 
equalled,  either  by  the  "Kelmscott"  or  any  other 
press,  except,  perhaps,  by  Whittingham,  in  his  fine 
folio  Victoria  Prayer  Book  which  he  printed  for 
the  elder  Pickering.  An  extremely  fine  copy  o 
the  'Vitas  Patrum,'  measuring  nearly  ten  anc 
three-quarters  inches  by  eight  inches,  quite  sound, 
and  almost  as  clean  as  the  day  it  left  the  printers, 
is  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  my  modes! 
collection.  It  has  the  title,  a  leaf  of  table,  and 
last  leaf  of  text  in  facsimile.  Coverdale's,  Gran- 
ger's, and  other  early  Bibles  have  such  repetitions; 
and  Holinshed's  '  Chronicles '  are  full  of  them. 

There  was  another  way  of  handling  woodcuts 
which  has  not  been  alluded  to,  viz.,  dividing  blocks 
into  two  part?,  and  mixing  up  the  halves,  so  as  to 
form  many  varieties*.  Examples  of  these  mixed 
blocks  may  be  seen  in  the  Strasbourg  Horace  and 
Terence,  printed  about  1490.  In  the  beautiful 
edition  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament,  printed  by 
Jugge,  1552,  are  many  of  these  divided  and  mixed 
blocks,  which  are  shuffled  about  it  the  most  in- 
genious manner.  So  many  handbooks  and  "  near 
cuts  "  to  knowledge  as  we  now  have,  it  is  a  wonder 
these  mixed  or  composite  blocks  have  escaped 
notice.  Much  might  be  said  about  the  grand 
large  wood-blocks  in  Fox's  '  Acts  and  Monuments,' 
alluded  to  by  one  of  your  correspondents,  but  it 
must  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  article  at 
another  time.  K.  E. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire, 

"Much  to  be  said  on  both  sides."  I  can  now 
answer  my  own  question  as  to  the  first  occurrence 
of  this  phrase.  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  '  Life  of 
Protagoras,'  has  of  him  : — 

TrpwTos  e(j)r)  Svo  Aoyovs  fivat.  irepl  iravros 
•7rpdyp.aTO<s  a.VTiKei/jLfvov<s  aAA^Aois  (C.  iii.). 

Seneca  repeats  this  in  one  of  his  letters  : — 
"  Protagoras  ait,  de  omni  re  in  utramque  partem 
disputari  posse,  ex  sequo  "  (Ep.  Ixxxviii.  §  37). 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

LEWES  (8th  S.  vii.  366,  411,  477).— I  beg  leave 
to  endorse  MR.  PLATT'S  excellent  remarks.  I 
have  not  seen  his  article  ;  but  I  evolved  the  same 
results  for  myself.  In  some  notes  read  before  the 
Philological  Society,  June  7,  1889,  I  pointed  out 
how  lease  or  lees,  a  pasture,  also  spelt  leyes,  is  from 
the  same  source  as  leasowe ;  and  I  noted  that 
Somner's  '  A.-S.  Dictionary '  actually  gives  "  Iceswe, 
pascuum,  a  pasture,  a  leese  or  common."  But  I  go 
a  step  further,  and  show  that  lea,  a  pasture,  is 
merely  the  same  word  with  the  s  dropped,  as  in 
shay  for  chaise.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  lea,  un- 
tilled  land,  from  A.-S.  leak,  cognate  with  the  -loo 


in  Waterloo,  and  with  the  Latin  lucus.  In  my 
'  Principles  of  English  Etymology,'  first  series, 
p.  231, 1  instance  mead  and  meadoiv  as  being  from 
different  cases  of  the  same  A.-S.  word.  I  add  a 
third  instance,  which  MR.  PLATT  has  not  noticed, 
viz.,  shade  and  shadoiv.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS  (8"1  S.  vii.  363,  e.t  ante). 
— If  MR.  WARD  will  refer  back  to  his  Johnson, 
he  will  find  that  he  is  in  error,  and  that  the  sym- 
pathetic biographer  has  recorded  the  action  of  the 
poet's  "  mother,"  both  as  to  America  and  as  to  the 
shoemaker.  By  the  way,  the  story  about  Holt  and 
the  Speaker  made  a  more  favourable  impression 
upon  an  eminent  divine  than  MR.  WARD  feels. 
See  the  memoir  of  Dr.  Eouth,  in  Dean  Burgon's 
'  Twelve  Good  Men.' 
Dickens,  writing  a  little  while  before  the  forties, 

says  :  "One  of  the  party  held  a  watch which 

he  carefully  compared  with  the  clocks  at  St. 
Clement's  and  the  New  Church,  &c."  ('  Sketches- 
by  Boz,'  "  Thoughts  about  People  "). 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

As  MR.  WARD  writes  that  he  is  not  herald 
enough  to  know  whence  Fulke  Greville  drew  hia 
title  of  Lord  Brooke,  he  may  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  full  title  of  Lord  Warwick  is  "Earl  of  Brooke 
and  Warwick,"  and  that  be  will  find  full  informa- 
tion in  Burke's  '  Peerage,'  sub  voce  "Warwick," 
where  a  most  amusing  story  is  told  about  the 
junction  of  the  two  titles.  E.  WALFORD. 

Veutnor. 

In  reading  MR.  WARD'S  suggestive  sketches  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  I  have  been  moved  to  protest 
against  the  application  of  "slow-moving  times '* 
to  at  least  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Were  not  these  the  brave  days  of  Elizabeth,  when 
our  whole  kingdom,  and  more  particularly  London, 
was  in  grand  commotion.  Fast  as  is  London  life 
;o-day,  it  is  scarcely  fast  enough  to  answer  Dek- 
ter's  description  in  the  '  Seven  Deadly  Sins': — 

"  In  every  street,  cart  and  coaches  make  such  a  thun- 
dring  as  if  the  world  ranne  upon  wheeles  :  at  everie 
corner,  men,  women,  and  children  meete  in  such  shoales, 
;hat  postes  are  sette  up  of  purpose  to  strengthen  the  houses, 
easte  with  justling  one  another  they  should  shoulder 
;hem  downe.  Besides  hammers  are  beating  in  one  place, 
Tubs  hooping  in  another,  Pots  clincking  in  a  third,  water- 
;ankards  running  at  tilt  in  a  fourth  :  heere  are  Porters 
sweating  under  burdens,  there  Marchants-men  bearing 
>ags  of  money,  Chapmen  (as  if  they  were  at  Leape  frog) 
kippe  out  of  one  shop  into  another  :  Tradesmen  (as  if 
hey  were  dancing  Galliards)  are  lusty  at  legs  and  never 
itand  still :  all  are  as  busie  as  countrie  atturneyes  at  an 
assises." — P.  31,  Arber's  Reprint. 

W.  A.  HENDERSON. 

Dublin. 

MR.  WARD  tells  us  that  Thomas  Laughter 
'remembered,  in  1705,  seeing  Queen  Anne  going 
o  the  House  of  Peers  seated  on  a  pillion  behind 
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the  Lord  Chancellor."  May  I  ask  if  it  is  a  fact 
that  Her  Majesty  did  such  a  thing  in  that  year  1 
I  confess  I  am  sceptical  about  it.  In  1705  the 
queen  was  forty,  fat,  and  gouty,  and  she  did  possess 
a  coach  or  two,  in  any  one  of  which  she  could  have 
gone  to  the  House  of  Peers  with  more  dignity,  and 
certainly  with  greater  comfort  to  herself.  I  have 
heard  of  "  the  Majesty  of  the  Law,"  and  when 
personified  by  a  Lord  Chancellor  can  imagine  it 
mounted  on  a  steady  steed ;  but  that  Majesty  and 
Law  should  simultaneously  be  seated  on  one  horse 
passes  my  credulity.  So  much  weight  and  honour 
at  the  same  time  would  break  any  beast's  back. 
H.  G.  GRIFFINHOOFE. 
34,  St.  Petersburg  Place,  W. 

The  following  transcript  of  the  title  of  E.  Kid- 
der's  work  may  be  of  interest  to  MR.  WARD,  on 
account  of  giving  fuller  addresses  of  the  shops 
("  schools  ")  of  the  "  pastry-master": — 

"  B.  Kidder's  Receipts  of  Pastry  and  Cookery,  For  the 
Use  of  his  Scholars.  Who  teaches  at  his  School  in  Queen 
Street  near  St.  Thomas  Apostles.  On  Mondays,  Tues- 
days and  Wednesdays,  In  the  Afternoon.  Also  on  Thurs- 
days, Fridays  and  Saturdays,  In  the  Afternoon,  at  his 
School  next  to  Furnival's  Inn  in  Holborn.  Ladies  may 
be  taught  at  their  own  Houses." 

Although  not  recorded  in  Allibone's  '  Diction- 
ary,' the  work  will  be  found  in  that  of  Lowndes, 
and  is  not  very  uncommon.  It  is  of  octavo  size,  and 
undated,  but  is  believed  to  have  been  published  in 
1720.  Printed  from  engraved  plates,  on  the  right- 
hand  page  only.  Ic  contains  rather  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  receipts,  and  at  the  end  are 
eight  plates  (three  folding)  of  designs  for  various 
dishes.  T.  N.  BRUSHFIELD,  M.D. 

Salterton,  Devon. 

KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS  AND  THE  "  CREDO  "  (8th  S. 
vii.  68,  138,  216). — A  somewhat  similar  custom  to 
that  spoken  of  in  the  notes  referred  to  is  described 
in  the  sermon  for  St.  Alkmund's  Day  (MS.  Cotton 
Claud,  A.  ii.),  quoted  at  p.  cxxiv  of  Horstmann's 
'  Altenglische  Legenden': — 

"  From  the  begynnynge  of  holy  cbyrch,  whan  some 
•were  cristen  and  some  were  paynemys,  the  payemys  [sic 
haddyn  suche  envye  to  holy  crysten  men,  that,  whan  met 
weron  at  the  plowgh  and  at  here  other  labores,  thei 
payemys  comyn  to  hem  and  dyden  hem  grete  dyspyte 
and  desese,  so  that  thei  durste  not  gone  to  here  labore 
for  hem ;  and  also  thei  yodon  in-to  here  chyrches  an< 
dispoyled  the  prestes,  as  thei  weron  at  hure  messe,  an< 
casten  doun  the  chalys  with  goddys  blode  and  tokyn 
goddys  body  and  trade  it  vndur  here  fete ;  and  if  th 
cristenmen  weron  bygrgar  than  thei,  thanne  thei  schal 
anged  the  prestea  and  eeyden  that  the  gospel  was  fals 
and  of  no  fayth.  And  thus  dudon  grete  disese  and  gret 
disturbans  in  holy  chyrch.  Than  lordys  and  gret 
gentellys  for  grete  luf  that  thei  hadde  to  god,  the  toko 
some  of  hem  to  hon  chyrch  and  some  to  anothyr  to  be 
patronus  to  defende  vche  man  hys  chyrch,  and  so  wit 
strong  hand  kepton  the  parischon  that  thei  yodon  in  pe 
to  here  labores  and  kepton  to  here  chyrches  in  godd^ 
seruise.  So  it  was  done  withowte  disturbans  of  ar 
payim.  Wherefore  yitte  in  the  londe  of  Surre  it  is  a 


usage  that,  whan  the  gospel  schal  be  redde,  anocle 
[anon]  iche  knythe  that  is  in  the  chyrch  drawyth  hys 
swerde  and  so  haldyth  it  stylle  nakyd  in  hys  hand,  til 
it  be  done,  in  schewing  that  he  is  redy  to  fython 
with  any  man  that  wol  comyn  and  chalangen  any-tbing 
that  is  redde  in  this  gospel ;  for  that  londe  is  faate  be 
the  payemys." 

C.  C.  B. 

BALERMA  (8tb  S.  vii.  266, 372).— The  information 
from  W.  I.  R".  V.  is  satisfactory  so  far  as  Von  Esch 
is  concerned,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  and  I 
hoped  some  one  would  throw  light  on  the  question 
whether  Von  Esch  did  really  compose  the  air 
named.     Love  seems  convinced  that  Barthelemon 
was  the  composer,  but  his  book  is  so  full  of  second- 
hand information  and  so  very  incorrect  that  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  any  of  his  statements ; 
n  fact,  my  copy  of  his  book  is  getting  pretty  well 
lied  with  corrections.    I  omitted  to  state  that  not 
nly  is  this  air  in  its  full  form  attributed  to  Marechio 
n  American  books,  but  also  to  Ludovick  Nichol- 
on,  of  Paisley,  Scotland.     JAS.  WARRINGTON. 
Philadelphia,  U.S. 


, 


ENGRAVINGS  (8th  S.  vii.  388).— Hassell,  in  hi 
Life  of  Morland,'  mentions  two  engravings  after 
lira,  entitled  '  Pompey  under  Discipline '  and  '  The 
Jittle  Nurse.'  He  says  they  are  "puerile  per- 
ormances  and  badly  engraved,"  and  passes  on 
without  any  further  remark.  According  to  my 
recollection,  this  is  a  true  description  of  them,  and 
ihere  is  very  little  doubt  they  are  the  engravings 
inquired  about  by  Miss  PEACOCK.  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

BARBAROSSA  (8a  S.  vii.  367, 390).— The  Emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa  is  supposed  to  be  enchanted 
in  the  Kyffhauser.  He  sits  before  a  stone  table, 
round  which  his  beard  must  grow  three  times 
before  he  can  be  disenchanted.  Some  shepherds 
once  penetrated  to  this  place.  He  drowsily  said 
to  them  :  "  Do  the  ravens  still  fly  round  the  moun- 
tain ?"  They  answered  in  the  affirmative.  "  Then," 
said  he,  "I  may  sleep  for  another  hundred  years." 
There  is  a  tradition  that  some  musicians  once 
played  before  this  enchanted  emperor,  and  received 
each  a  green  branch  as  a  reward.  All,  except  one, 
threw  their  branches  away.  This  one  discovered 
after  a  time  that  his  branch  had  become  pure  gold. 
These  perhaps  are  the  myths  referred  to.  I  have 
read  a  German  poem  on  the  subject,  but  I  forget 
the  name  of  the  author.  E.  YARDLEY. 

THE  VICTORIA  CROSS  (8th  S.  vii.  448).— The 
Victoria  Cross  was  instituted  on  Jan.  29,  1856,  at 
the  termination  of  the  Crimean  War,  to  reward  the 
gallantry  of  persons  of  all  ranks  in  the  army,  navy, 
and  marines.  The  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  receive  with  it  a  peusion  of  101.  Possibly 
your  correspondent  may  be  thinking  of  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Order  of  Knighthood,  for  ladies  only, 
which  was  instituted  on  Feb.  10,  1862,  the  anni- 
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versary  of  Her  Majesty's  wedding  day.  For 
references  to  publications  giving  the  names  of  the 
recipients  of  both  orders  see  '  N.  &  Q.,'  6tt  S.  x. 
276,  and  also '  Whitaker's  Almanac '  for  the  current 
year,  p.  113.  I  may  add  that  Mrs.  Grimwood's 
name  does  not  appear  in  either  list. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLBMAN. 

HORSESHOE  MONUMENTS  (8th  S.  vii.  109,  175, 
297,  392).— MR.  F.  BROOKSBANK  GARNETT'S  very 
interesting  account  of  the  origin  of  the  arms  of 
the  Brutton  family  are,  he  tells  us,  in  the  words  of 
the  record.  Will  he  kindly  say  what  record,  and 
where  it  is  to  be  seen  ?  MAKK  W.  BULLEN. 

Barnard  Castle. 

CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE  (8th  S.  vii.  229,  275, 
353). — As  Dr.  Drake,  in  his  address  to  the  reader 
of  his  '  Hundred  of  Blackbeath,'  notes  that  others 
had  read  the  name  of  Marlowe's  assailant  as  Archer, 
may  I  suggest  to  ATEAHR  that  the  old  capital  ff, 
modernized  F,  might  be  mistaken  for  A  if  the 
strokes  converged  upwards,  and  that  it  would  be 
well  to  ascertain  how  the  registrar  usually  formed 
his  capital  A.  Also  whether  the  second  stroke 
inclines  right  or  left  at  the  bottom,  and  whether 
the  third  letter  of  the  surname  differs  from  the 
penultimate,  which  is  certainly  e.  DELTA. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &0. 
The  Life  of  Sir  Edward  Bruce  Hamley,  K.  C.B.,  K.  C.M.  G 

By  Alexander  Innes  Shand.    2  vols.    (Blackwood  & 

Sons.) 

THE  prominent  place  occupied  by  Sir  E.  Hamley  as 
strategist,  litterateur,  and  military  reformer  makes  thi 
biography  of  exceptional  interest.  As  we  study  th 
career  of  this  distinguished  officer  as  portrayed  wit! 
marked  ability  by  Mr.  Shand,  we  dwell  with  pleasur 
upon  all  that  relates  to  his  accomplishments,  versatility 
indefatigable  endurance,  literary  success,  humour,  an 
love  of  animals.  But  this  pleasure  becomes  clouded  when 
we  find  that  this  genius  was  ordinarily  human  in  his  de 
fects.  He  was  imperious  and  brusque  in  his  manner.  Thi 
'  been  accentuated  by  the  positions  which  h 


. 

may  'have  been 

held  at  Sandhurst  and  on  the  Delimitation  of  Bour 
daries  Commissions,  as  well  as  by  the  judgment  whicT 
had  been  pronounced  upon  his  writings  in  connexio: 
with  the  Crimean  campaign,  and  '  The  Operations  o 
War.'  The  fact  remains  that  be  was  not  what  th 
Italians  call  simpatico  and  he  was  wanting  in  the  suavite 
in  mode.  By  an  act  of  which,  we  think,  no  soldie 
ought  to  have  been  guilty,  especially  one  so  well  verse 
in  discipline  and  military  etiquette  and  in  the  relativ 
positions  of  a  superior  and  inferior  officer  on  activ 
service,  he  became  unavoidably  a  persona  ingraia  wit 
the  authorities,  and  blurred  the  previous  record  of  h 
otherwise  successful  life. 

Sir  E.  Hamley  was  not  the  only  member  of  his  famil 
who  possessed  the  secret  of  attractive  authorship.  Tw 
of  his  brothers  were  facile  and  pleasant  writers.  But  \ 
him  must  be  accorded  the  distinction  of  having  mac 
himself  famous  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  througl 
out  Europe  and  the  United  States,  as  the  author  of  on 
of  the  greatest  modern  text-books  of  strategy,  '  Th 


Iterations  of  War.'  He  displayed  his  industrious  ver- 
atility  in  his  numerous  and  varied  contributions  to 
laga.  By  gaining  a  position  on  the  staff  of  that  cele- 
rated  periodical,  and  the  friendship  of  its  equally  cele- 
rated  publisher,  he  won  a  badge  which  any  one  might 
ell  be  proud  to  wear.  His  career  throughout  was 
larked  by  a  determination  to  be  thorough  in  all  work 
n  which  he  was  engaged.  During  the  Crimean  War,  at 
ie  Staff  College,  and  when  employed  on  the  Frontier 
Jelimitation  Commissions,  he  secured  the  approbation, 
espect,  and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  was  connected. 
'he  two  volumes  contain  many  delightful  anecdotes  and 
lustrate  fully  the  many-sidedness  of  General  Hamley. 
It  is  not  within  our  province  to  enter  at  length  into  the 
ubject  of  the  dispute  between  Sir  E.  Hamley  and  Lord 
Volseley,  or  to  refer  again  to  the  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  and  the  official  history  of  the  battle  of  Tel-el- 
vebir.  Many  think  that  Lord  Wolseley  ought  to  reply 
o  the  attack  which  has  been  made  upon  him.  But  he 
may  well  hesitate  before  so  doing.  He  has  gained  all 
bat  he  can  hope  for— a  peerage,  a  handsome  provision, 
ind  a  great  reputation.  Would  he  improve  his  position 
were  he  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  a  dead 
ubordinate,  to  confess  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he 
lad  failed  to  do  justice  to  a  man  during  his  lifetime,  and 
md  waited  till  that  man's  death  before  justifying  hie 
own  conduct  ?  From  a  military  point  of  view  we  cannot 
agree  with  Sir  E.  Hamley's  biographer,  that  anything 
could  warrant  the  publication  of  the  article  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Want  of  space  forbids  our  dwelling 
longer  upon  the  history  of  a  man  who,  whatever  his 
defects,  was  one  of  whom  England  generally,  and  the 
army  in  particular,  must  be  proud,  and  who  has,  in  his 
energy,  uprightness,  and  conscientious  discharge  of  his 
duty,  proved  a  bright  example  to  his  countrymen. 

The  Letters  of  Hargrave  Jennings.    Edited  by  Invictus. 

(Bath,  Fryar.) 

WITH  the  Rosicrucians  and  the  exponents  generally  of 
mystic  and  occult  philosophies  or  religions  Hargrave 
Jennings  was  a  man  of  great  authority.  In  the  publica- 
tion of  the  series  of  Bath  occult  reprints  for  which 
Invictus  was  responsible  he  took  a  considerable  interest. 
His  correspondence  with  the  editor  of  these  works  is  now 
published,  five  years  after  the  death  of  the  writer,  in  an 
edition  limited  to  one  hundred  copies.  To  the  illuminate 
they  will  prove  a  treasure.  The  more  simple  and  less 
educated  reader  may  be  amused  to  find  how  much 
shrewdness  and  common  sense  may  underlie  the  mysticism 
of  so  visionary  a  writer.  The  letters  are  given  in  full, 
all  but  the  amounts  of  the  various  cheques,  the  receipt 
of  which  he  acknowledges  with  pleasure.  The  subjects 
with  which  the  letters  are  occupied  are  those  with 
which  Jennings  himself  was  concerned,  and  are  not 
matters  with  which  we  can  deal.  To  believers  in  the 
Rosy  Cross  and  in  the  mystical  aspects  of  Eastern  religion 
it  will  be  enough  to  state  that  the  volume  can  be  had 
from  Mr.  Fryar  by  those  who  enrol  themselves  as  sub- 
scribers, for  by  such  only  is  it  obtainable. 


London  Church  Staves.  By  M.  and  C.  Thorpe.  (Stock.) 
EVEN  in  this  age  of  specialisms  it  is  not  easy  to  fathom 
the  predetermining  motive  which  has  moved  two  excel- 
lent ladies  to  lay  their  heads  together  and  produce  a 
book  (of  all  subjects  under  the  sun)  on  the  beadles' 
staves  of  some  London  parishes.  The  insignia  of  bum- 
bledom are  not  as  a  rule  works  of  the  highest  art. 
Churchwardens'  art  does  not  often  soar  above  the  con- 
ventional and  banal,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
figures  here  depicted  are  no  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule.  And  yet  the  presentation  of  these  is  the  task  to 
which  Mesdames  Mary  and  Charlotte  Thorpe  have  ad- 
dressed themselves  with  something  like  enthusiasm.  In 
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•  examining  the  plates  of  tbe  three  dozen  or  so  of  staves 
here  given  we  notice  with  some  surprise  that  these 
symbols  of  authority  are  all  of  a  date  comparatively 
modern.  Not  one  survives  from  the  period  before  the 
•Great  Fire.  Indeed,  the  earliest  existing  specimen  which 
bears  a  date— that  belonging  to  St.  John  Baptist's, 
Clerkenwell— is  of  the  year  1685,  though  Mr.  E.  Fresh- 
field  mentions  in  his  introductory  note  that  the  staff  of 

.St.  Sepulchre's  was  made  in  1677.  We  have  duly  figured 
here  the  wooden-legged  cripple  who  did  not  give  a  name 

:to  Cripplegate,  but  survives  on  the  staff-head  as  a  folk- 

.  etymology  in  metal.    We  can  hardly  bUme  the  authors 

-.that  they  have  eked  out  the  rather  slender  material 
proper  to  their  subject  with  occasional  matter  of  a  dis- 

.  cursive  character,  such  as  a  biographical  notice  of  St. 

.James  the  Less  d  propos  of  the  staff  belonging  to  the 
church  of  that  Apostle  at  Clerkenwell.  Lovers  of 

parochial  antiquities  will  doubtless  like  to  possess  this 

^volume. 

Ihe,  Runes  :  Whence  came  They  1  By  Prof.  George 
Stephens.  (Copenhagen,  H.  H.  Lynge;  London, 
Williams  &  Norgate.) 

'WE  are  in  no  way  guilty  of  flattery  when  we  say  that 
there  is  not  in  the  world  a  higher  authority  on  all  things 
relating  to  runes  than  Prof.  George  Stephens.  He  has 
devoted  a  long  and  laborious  life  to  their  elucidation. 
His  three  noble  folios  on  '  The  Old  Northern  Runic 
Monuments  of  Scandinavia  and  England  '  would  be  a 
noble  life-work  if  it  stood  alone ;  but  we  have  to  be  grate- 
ful for  many  other  works  from  the  same  learned  hand. 
Prof.  Stepheus's  time  would  not  have  been  wasted,  how- 
.ever,  had  he  riot  written  a  line,  for  he  has  lor  many  years 
past  been  the  chief  stimulus  to  runic  studies  botli  here 
.and  in  America. 

The  subject  is  beset  with  difficulties.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised that  our  German  friends  should  claim  runes  as 
their  own,  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Danes  and 
Norwegians,  as  well  as  some  Englishmen,  have  resisted 
•this  ann-xation  with  sufficient  fierceness.  We  have  not 
space  to  enter  upon  this  thorny  controversy,  but  are 
bound  to  say  in  passing  that  the  arguments  which  Prof. 
Stephens  bus  from  time  to  time  put  forth  seem  to  us 
incapable  of  refutation.  Whether  we  are  right  or  wrong 
in  this,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  book  before  us 
will  be  a  great  help  towards  clearing  up  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  subject.  All,  or  nearly  all, 
the  objects  on  which  runes  have  been  discovered  are 
given  under  separate  heads,  such  as  gravestones,  censers, 
rings,  crosses,  and  other  things  far  too  numerous  to 
mention.  The  results  are  then  tabulated,  and  show  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  rune-marked  objects  have 
been  found  in  Scandinavia  and  England. 

_Jfotts  and  Derbyshire  Notes  and  Queries  for  April  and 

May.     Edited  by  J.  Potter  Briscoe,  assisted  by  Frank 

Murray.     (Nottingham  and  Derby,  Murray.) 

WE    gladly   welcome    these    numbers    of   a    periodical 

which  has  already  been  found  most  u-eful  by  the  anti- 

quaiies  and  general  students  of  two  important  ehirea. 

.So  far  from  being  able  to  detect  any  falling-oflf.  we  eeem 
to  find  an  increasing  interest  in  each  number  as  it 
reaches  us.  In  the  April  issue  there  are  some  useful  con- 
tributions to  a  future  glossary.  Battlelwig,  it  seems, 
is  yet  to  be  heard  aa  the  folk-name  for  the  earwig.  It 
is  to  be  heard,  we  believe,  throughout  the  Midlands  and 
in  the  Eastern  Counties.  No  derivation  is  suggested, 
and  we  snould  be  afraid  to  hazard  one.  This,  with 
many  other  like  difficulties,  will,  we  trust,  be  made  o/ear 
for  us  when  the  new  'Dialect  Dictionary'  comes  into 
being.  Boggart,  an  evil  spirit — or  perhaps  we  should 
rather  say,  a  being  not  of  this  world — which,  t^  use  the 

Jauguage  of  metaphysics,  is  subjectively, 


present  to  those  who  have  the  faculty  for  seeing  such 
things,  hag,  we  are  told,  given  its  name  to  several  village 
lanes  in  the  two  shires.  We  wish  the  writer  had  told  us 
where  to  find  them,  and  given  their  legends,  if  they  yet 
live  in  the  memory  of  the  "  old  standards."  In  the  May 
issue  there  is  an  interesting  paper,  all  too  short,  on 
Wiverton,  an  extra  -  parochial  place  in  the  Vale  of 
Belvoir.  Readers  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Sporting 
Magazine  will  call  to  mind  that  in  days  gone  by  it  was 
selected  as  a  place  for  prize-fights,  as  it  was  thought, 
perhaps  correctly,  that  no  constable  had  jurisdiction 
there.  Of  the  fortified  house  that  stood  there,  and  which 
endured  a  siege  during  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  nothing  but  tbe  gateway  remains,  and  that  in 
a  modernized  condition.  We  have  here  an  engraving  of 
it  as  it  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  writer 
points  out  that,  though  there  was  a  church  at  Wirks- 
worth  in  the  reign  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  '•  there 
was  no  formal  ordination  of  any  vicar  until  the  year 
1272."  By  ordination  we  suppose  he  means  induction. 
That  no  records  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  latter  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century  are  now  in  existence  we  can 
well  believe  ;  but  we  cannot  readily  accept  the  statement 
if  it  means  that  a  parish  with  a  church  had  no  duly 
appointed  priest. 

THE  Berks,  Bucks,  and  Oxon  Archaeological  Journal, 
of  which  we  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  new 
series,  seems  calculated  to  be  of  service  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  shires  to  which  it  is  especially  devoted. 
Miss  Swan  contributes  an  account,  illustrated  by  an 
engraving,  of  a  curious  object  recently  found  at  Oxford, 
some  twenty  feet  beneath  the  surface.  It  looks  like  a 
miniature  font  of  late  Norman  type,  but  is  only  eleven 
inches  high.  It  is  much  mutilated.  There  is  clear 
evidence  that  it  had  originally  five  shafts,  one  in  tbe 
centre  and  one  at  etch  angle.  It  may  possibly  have 
been  a  movable  holy-water  stoup;  but  we  have  no 
remembrance  of  ever  seeing  a  vessel  like  it.  By  far  the 
most  noteworthy  paper  is  '  A  Walk  to  Chalgrove  Field, 
with  Notes  by  the  Way,'  by  Walter  Money,  F.S.A.  There 
is  probably  no  one  now  alive  so  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  w»rs  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  they 
affected  the  Midlands,  as  is  Mr.  Money.  He  writes  not 
only  with  extreme  accuracy,  but  in  a  picturesque  manner, 
which  will  be  attractive  to  many  persons  who  care  but 
little  for  the  "  dry  bones  "  of  history. 


to 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices : 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  cf  the  sender, not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

C.  WILLIAMS  ("  Browne  Portrait ").— Will  appear. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  " — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher " — at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com 
municatiocs  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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•THE  BEGGAR'S  OPERA.' 
Looking  over  some  old  papers  recently  which 
were  many  years  ago  in  a  solicitor's  office,  I  have 
come  across  some  relating  to  a  Chancery  suit  in 
which  the  copyright  of  'The  Beggar's  Opera'  was 
in  question.  These  papers  consist  of  a  Bill  in 
Chancery,  dated  Oct.  26,  1771,  pleadings,  brief, 
and  other  papers. 

The  plaintiffs  were  Andrew  Strahan,  William 
Griffin,  George  Kearsley,  Thomas  Lownells,  Thomas 
Caslon,  Samuel  Bladon,  and  William  Nicholl,  of 
the  City  of  London,  booksellers  ;  and  the  defend- 
ants were  William  Cavell,  Richard  Dymott,  and 
Henry  Sergeant,  booksellers.  Stripped  of  the 
legal  verbiage  then  in  vogue,  the  facts  stated  in 
the  bill  and  pleadings  are  shortly  as  follows.  The 
bill  states  that  some  time  in  the  year  1727  John 
Gay,  of  Whitehall,  composed  and  wrote  a  certain 
book  and  opera  entitled  'The  Beggar's  Opera,' 
which  was  represented  and  performed  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  after- 
wards at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drnry  Lane,  and 
Covent  Garden.  That  Jacob  Tonson  and  John 
Watts  became  the  purchasers  from  Gay  of  the 
opera  and  also  of  fifty  fables  written  by  Gay,  and 
these  books  and  the  copyright  thereof  were,  in  con- 
sideration of  94Z.  10s.  paid  to  Gay  by  Tonson  and 
Watts,  assigned  to  them  by  a  deed  dated  Feb.  6, 
1727,  and  they  duly  entered  the  assignment  in  the 


register  book  of  the  Company  of  Stationers  by 
virtue  of  an  Act  made  and  passed  in  the  eighth 
year  of  Queen  Anne.  That  Tonson  and  Watts 
printed  and  published  a  great  number  of  the  book 
of  the  opera,  and  sold  them  at  sixpence  each. 

Tonaon  and  Watts  some  time  afterwards  dissolved 
partnership,  and  Watts  assigned  all  his  share  and 
right  in  the  copyright  to  Tonson,  who  also  printed 
and  sold  a  large  number  at  sixpence  each.  Tonson 
died  in  the  year  1766,  leaving  a  will,  of  which  he 
appointed  his  brother  Richard  Tonson  sole  executor. 
Richard  Tonson  caused  the  book  and  opera  and 
the  copyright  thereof  to  be  sold  by  public  auction 
on  Aug.  8,  1767,  and  at  such  auction  the  plaintiffs 
became  the  purchasers  thereof  for  the  sum  of 
2861  10s.,  and  they  also  printed  and  published 
and  sold  copies  of  the  book  at  sixpence  each. 

The  plaintiffs  accuse  the  defendants  of  printing 
and  publishing  the  opera  at  the  price  of  threepence 
each  without  their  licence,  and  that  at  the  bottom 
of  the  title-page  of  the  book  they  give  out  that  it 
is  printed  for  the  proprietors.  It  is  also  alleged 
that  some  variations,  but  few  and  insignificant, 
were  made  by  the  defendants  in  their  copy,  pur- 
posely inserted  and  omitted  "the  better  to  cover 
the  design  of  the  defendants  "  to  deprive  plaintiffs 
of  their  advantage.  An  account  of  sales  and  an 
injunction  is  prayed  for. 

The  defendants  in  their  answer  contend  that 
under  the  Act  of  Anne  above  mentioned  the 
plaintiffs  had  a  title  for  fourteen  years  only,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  rights  of  print- 
ing and  publishing  the  work  reverted  to  the  author, 
if  then  living,  for  another  term  of  fourteen  years. 
That  inasmuch  as  the  book  was  first  published  in 
1727,  the  plaintiffs'  right  and  Gay's  right  expired 
in  1741,  and  that  from  that  time  the  book  became 
common  property,  and  that  no  right  of  assignment 
passed  after  Gay's  death  as  he  died  during  the 
first  term  of  fourteen  years.  Defendants  admitted 
having  printed  4,000  copies  and  sold  1,000,  and 
received  from  such  sale  15Z.  12s.  6d. 

It  appears  that  an  interim  injunction  was  granted, 
and  a  plea  pleading  the  above  statute  was  over- 
ruled. The  bill  was,  however,  some  few  months 
later  dismissed  for  want  of  prosecution,  and  it 
must  be  assumed  the  plaintiffs  gave  up  their  con- 
tention. 

From  a  cutting  from  a  bookseller's  (A.  Donald- 
son) circular,  found  with  the  above-mentioned 
papers,  it  appears  that  several  of  the  London 
booksellers  combined  in  the  year  1759  to  bring 
suits  against  any  person  printing  books  in  which, 
notwithstanding  the  Act  of  Anne,  they  claimed  the 
perpetual  and  exclusive  right  and  property,  and 
subscribed  funds  for  fighting  such  suits  amounting 
to  3,1502.  The  names  and  amounts  subscribed  are 
given  as  taken  from  a  letter  of  John  Whiston,  one 
of  the  publishers.  The  names  given  are  :  Tonson, 
500Z.;  Milton,  300Z.;  Hitch,  1501;  Dodd,  Bald- 
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win,  Rivingtons,  Ward,  Beecroft,  Longmans, 
Crowden,  Ware,  Kichardson,  Dodsley,  Darby, 
Johnson,  Newbery,  1001  each;  Osborne,  501; 
and  several  others  151.  each. 

Mr.  Donaldson  says  that  nine  different  suits  had 
been  brought  against  him,  and  injunctions  granted 
and  afterwards  dissolved — amongst  others,  injunc- 
tions upon  Thomson's  *  Seasons,'  Young's  '  Night 
Thoughts,'  Pope's  '  Homer,'  Marshal  Saxe's 
'  Reveries,'  Swift's  and  Shenstone's  works.  A  Mr. 
Becket  had  brought  three  actions  for  'Joseph 
Andrews,'  '  Tom  Jones,'  and  Thomson's  '  Seasons,' 
although  the  injunction  on  Thomson's  'Seasons' 
had  been  dissolved  seven  years  before. 

By  the  way,  does  any  one  know  anything  of 
Marshal  Saxe's  '  Reveries '  ?  Donaldson  published 
it  with  forty  copper-plates  at  6s.,  the  prices  of  the 
other  booksellers  being  16s.  Are  copies  of  these 
editions  of  'The  Beggar's  Opera'  common  or 
scarce?  E.  T.  BRYDGES. 


THE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OP  COLERIDGE. 

(Concluded  from  p.  483.J 

Table-Talk. 

Much  of  the  brilliant  and  incisive  table-talk  of 
Coleridge's  early  and  later  years  (except  what  has 
been  collected  expressly  by  his  nephew  or  pre- 
served incidentally  by  his  more  or  less  famous 
contemporaries  in  their  memoirs  and  letters)  has 
probably  perished  with  his  intimates ;  and, 
as  there  was  no  Boswell  to  record  it,  is  now 
hopelessly  irrecoverable.  Enough  remains  to  make 
us  eager  to  obtain  more  and  disposed  to  regret 
bitterly  what  is  lost. 

Letters. 

Over  and  above  those  collected  in  the  Allsop 
and  Cottle  volumes  a  multitude  of  Coleridge's 
letters — always  admirable  and  generally  valuable 
both  from  a  literary  and  biographical  point  of 
view — He  scattered  in  memoirs  (such  as  those  of 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Wedgwood,  William  Godwin, 
Sir  George  and  Lady  Beaumont,  Thomas  Poole  of 
Nether  Stowey)  and  in  old  magazines,  e.g.,  the 
Gentkman's*  Fr  user's,  the  London  Magazine,  &c., 
well  worthy  of  preservation,  together  with  such  as 
may  still  remain  in  manuscript.  A  collection  of  all 
Coleridge's  available  letters,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  date,  is  a  desideratum,  lately  supplied  in 
part,  but  leaving  much  to  be  still  accomplished 
by  himself  or  by  other  after-gleaners  in  the  same 
field,  by  a  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge, 
and  a  grandson  of  the  poet,  in  two  handsome  and 
portly  volumes,  published  last  April,  and  bearing 
the  following  title  :  "  Letters  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge.  Edited  by  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge. 
(1785-1834.)  In  Two  Volumes.  London:  William 


*  Stuart,  of  the  Morning  Post,  published  Coleridge'i 
business  correspondence  with  him  in  the  Gentleman' 
Magazine. 


leinemann,  1895,"  pp.  xxii,  x,  813  (the  pagina- 
.ion  continuous  through  the  two  volumes).  This 
collection  contains  two  hundred  and  sixty  letters, 
tddressed  by  the  poet  to  his  mother,  to  his  brother 
he  Rev.  George  Coleridge,  to  Capfc.  James  Cole- 
ridge, to  Thomas  Poole  of  Nether  Stowey,  to  Mrs. 
Evans  and  to  Mary  and  Anne  Evans,  to  G.  L. 
Tuckett,  to  Robert  Southey,  to  Joseph  Cottle,  to 
Josiah  Wade,  to  John  Thelwall,  to  Charles  Lamb, 
to  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Estlin,  to  William  Wordsworth, 
to  his  wife,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roskilly,  to  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  to  W.  Sotheby,  to  Thomas  Wedgwood, 
;o  Matthew  Coates,  to  Richard  Sharp,  to  Daniel 
Stuart,  to  Washington  Alls  ton,  to  his  eldest  son, 
Eartley  Coleridge,  to  the  Morgan  family,  to  J.  J. 
Morgan,  to  Mrs.  Morgan,  to  Francis  Jeffrey,  to 
Thomas  Wilkinson,  to  William  Godwin,  to  Sit 
"eorge  and  Lady  Beaumont,  to  Charles  Mathews 
to  John  Murray,  to  John  Kenyon,  to  the  Rev. 
Money,  to  James  Oilman  and  Mrs.  Oilman,  to 
Henry  Crabb  Robinson,  to  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary, 
to  Joseph  Henry  Green,  to  Charles  Augustus  Talk, 
to  W.  Collins,  A.R.A.,  to  Thomas  Allsop,  to  Miss 
Brent,  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Coleridge,  to  John 
Taylor  Coleridge,  to  the  Rev.  George  May  Cole- 
ridge, to  George  Dyer,  to  George  Cattermole,  to- 
Miss  Lawrence,  to  John  Peirse  Kennard,  to  Henry 
Nelson  Coleridge,  to  Mrs.  Aders,  to  John  Sterling, 
to  Miss  Eliza  Nixon,  and  to  his  godson,  Adam 
Steinmetz  Kennard.  The  editor  appears  to  have 
performed  his  pious  task  with  zeal  and  discretion ; 
but  his  inexperience  or  impatience  in  proof  cor- 
recting has  led  him  to  pass  over  several  ugly  mis- 
prints, which  disfigure  some  of  the  pages  of  these 
handsome  volumes.  His  account  of  the  Brunton 
sisters  does  not  tally  with  that  given  by  his  friend 
the  late  Mr.  Dykes  Campbell,  and  both  are  at 
variance  with  the  correction  of  MR.  PICKFORB 
(ante,  p.  445),  and  apparently  with  the  facts,  which 
require  to  be  thoroughly  investigated  from  con- 
temporary records,  both  from  their  intrinsic  interest 
and  also  to  settle  a  collateral  point  in  the  history 
of  Coleridge's  life  and  literary  career. 

Marginalia. 

There  exist,  in  Coleridge's  autograph,  extending 
over  many  years,  a  large  number  of  valuable  mar- 
ginalia, on  poets,  divines,  &c.,  and  on  many 
general  subjects,  both  secular  and  sacred.  Some  oi 
these  have  been  collected  ;  but  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  those  extant  are  still  unpublished,  and 
a  great  boon  would  be  conferred  by  any  enter- 
prising editor  or  publisher  who,  with  the  aid  of  theii 
present  owners,  could  bring  them  together  into  OIK 
sequence  and  render  them  accessible  to  his  ad 
mirers.  This  habit  was  adopted  by  Coleridge  ir 
early  life,  and  continued  through  a  long  course  o 
years.  Some  of  these  manuscript  marginalia  an 
in  books  borrowed  by  him,  some  in  those  of  hi. 
own  collection,  some  in  pencil,  others  in  ink  :  al 
are  generally  very  suggestive  and  full  of  fine 
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choice  criticism.  Coleridge's  will  was  printed  in 
the  public  journals  shortly  after  his  death.  It  is 
a  long  and  very  remarkable  document,  well  worthy 
of  permanent  preservation. 

Lectures. 

Oolden  fragments  of  Coleridge's  numerous 
lectures  have  been  preserved,  in  shorthand  and 
otherwise,  by  some  of  those  who  heard  and  took 
notes  of  them.  There  also  exist,  though  of  rare 
occurrence,  printed  flj-leaf  Syllabuses,  emanating 
direct  from  the  author,  of  these  successive  courses 
of  lectures,  which  collectors  eagerly  seek  after. 
Coleridge's  lectures  extended  over  a  long  course 
of  years.  The  pulpit  utterances  of  his  youth  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  published  or  printed  to 
any  large  extent,  either  separately  or  in  journals. 
The  art  of  shorthand  reporting,  as  applied  to 
sermons,  was  then  in  its  infancy  ;  and  Coleridge's 
fame  and  influence  in  that  respect  were  merely 
local  and  provincial.  Hazlitt's  paper,  '  My  First 
Acquaintance  with  Poets,'  gives  the  best  extant 
idea  of  his  appearance  and  method  in  the  pulpit ; 
but  in  later  years  these  performances  had  become 
BO  legendary  that  Coleridge,  recounting  to  a  com- 
pany of  guests  at  Oilman's  table  his  deliverances 
and  exhortations  of  those  youthful  years,  referred 
to  his  early  friend  Charles  Lamb,  who  was  present, 
for  confirmation,  when  Lamb,  in  answer  to  Cole- 
ridge's appeal,  "  Charles  Lamb,  did  you  ever  hear 
me  preach  ?  "  made  the  prompt  and  witty  retort, 
conveyed  in  his  usual  roll  of  stammers :  "I 
n-nev-never-h-heard-you-d-do-anything  else." 

Contributions  to  Annuals. 
In  the  later  years  of  his  life  Coleridge  was  in- 
duced to  contribute  largely,  in  verse,  sometimes 
original  poems  and  sometimes  old  epigrams  resus- 
citated from  the  Morning  Post,  to  the  annuals 
fashionable  at  that  time,  chiefly  to  '  The  Keepsake,' 
'  The  Bijou,'  '  Friendship's  Offering,'  'The  Literary 
Souvenir,'  '  The  Amulet,'  and  to  others  whose  very 
names  are  now  forgotten.  In  one  of  these  latter 
appeared  a  short  original  contribution,  entitled 
*  Christmas  D-*y,'  which  by  inadvertence  and  over- 
sight was  omitted  from  the  1877  edition — an  omis- 
sion all  the  more  inexcusable  because,  although  I 
did  not  possess  a  copy  of  the  annual  itself,  the 
lines  themselves,  duly  verified,  were  copied,  in  my 
father's  handwriting,  in  one  of  his  old  scrap-books, 
easily  accessible  to  me,  if  not  already  my  property 
at  that  time.  These  eight  lines  are  printed  in  his 
edition  (p.  171),  from  a  MS.  source,  by  Mr.  Dykes 
Campbell,  who  was  apparently  unaware  that  they 
had  been  published  in  one  of  the  annuals.  The 
four-line  epitaph,  written  at  an  Edinburgh  inn,  on 
abandoning  the  Scottish  tour  in  1803,*  and  quoted 


*  I  find  I  was  in  error  in  describing  this  (ante,  p.  402) 
as  "  a  walking  tour."  Coleridge  and  his  two  companions 
(Wordsworth  and  his  sister)  drove  in  a  gig  or  phaeton, 


n  one  of  Coleridge's  published  letters,  should 
also  have  been  given  among  the  fragments  and 
'Nugae  "  of  his  productions  in  verse. 

RICHARD  HKRNU  SHEPHEED.* 


THE  EARLY  COURTENAYS  IN  ENGLAND. 
(Concluded  from  p.  443.) 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Robert  de  Courte- 
nay I.,  the  husband  of  Alicia  de  Romeli,was  identical 
with  a  Robert  de  Courtenay,  whose  wife  was 
Matilda,  daughter  and  heir  of  Reginald  Fitz  Urse, 
and  that  Alicia  was  the  second  wife  of  Robert. 
There  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  any  evi- 
dence in  support  of  this  theory,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  two  Roberts  are  distinct  persons. 
The  husband  of  Matilda  Fitz  Urse  will  therefore 
be  referred  to  as  Robert  de  Courtenay  I II.,  though 
tie  was  probably  the  contemporary,  and  possibly 
the  brother,  of  Reginald  de  Courtenay  I.  The  first 
mention  of  him  is  in  a  deed  quoted  by  Mr.  J. 
Bain,t  the  distinguished  Scottish  antiquary,  and 
given  with  greater  detail  in  the  Reportf  upon  the 
Dunster  MS8.  This  is  a  confirmation  to  Robert 
Fitz  Urse,  by  Robert  de  Curt'  (doubtless  Courte- 
nay), of  the  lands  of  Swallowcliff,  adjacent  to 
Worspring  Priory,  and  of  Williton,  which  is  wit- 
nessed by  Reginald  de  Curt'  and  William  de  Curt"; 
and  as  the  date  of  the  document  is  about  1180  to 
1190,  these  may  be  Reginald  de  Courtenay  I.  and 
William  de  Courtenay,  the  son  and  heir  of  Robert, 
the  grantor.  The  deed  further  ratifies  an  agree- 
ment made  between  Robert  Fitz  Urae  and  Robert 
on  behalf  of  his  wife  Matilda.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  lands  of  Williton  and  Swallow- 
cliff,  or  such  interest  as  be  had  in  them,  came  to 
Robert  in  right  of  his  wife,  Matilda  Fitz  Urse;  and 
the  fact  that  William  de  Courtenay,  his  son  and 
heir,  afterwards  founded  the  Priory  of  Worspring, 
affords  additional  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the 
parties  to  this  deed.  Mr.  Bain  gives  in  full  a  plea 
relative  to  the  succession  to  Baldwin  de  Boilers  in 
the  honour  of  Montgomery,  in  Shropshire,  which 

as  long  as  they  remained  together,  though  Coleridge  had 
to  make  his  way  back  on  foot. 

*  Readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  desirous  of  possessing  this 
bibliography  in  a  separate  pamphlet  form,  with  additions 
and  corrections,  are  requested  to  communicate  by  post 
with  the  author  (at  his  private  address,  Camberwell 
House,  Camberwell,  S.E.),  who  will  furnish  any  corre- 
spondent with  particulars  as  to  terms  of  subscription,  &c. 
A  very  limited  number  of  copies  will  be  printed  for 
private  circulation  during  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  will 
not  be  published  in  the  usual  way,  but  sent  direct  by  the 
author,  in  rotation,  to  subscribers  whose  names  are 
registered  on  or  before  the  1st  of  September  next.  The 
pamphlet  will  extend  to  about  fifty  pages,  in  a  French 
grey  wrapper,  uniform  with  the  privately  printed  biblio- 
graphies previously  issued  by  the  author,  between  1878 
and  1886. 

t  '  Genealogist,'  N.S.,  vol.  iii.  p.  195. 

J  '  Eept.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,'  x.,  App.,  pt.  vi.  p.  73. 
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clearly  proves  the  marriage  of  Robert  de  Courte- 
nay III.  with  Matilda  Fitz  Urse  ;  ;.nd  in  1207, 
on  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  Bollerp, 
William  de  Conrtenay  makes  a  floe  for  livery  of 
the  whole  lands  which  had  belonged  to  Baldwin 
de  Boilers,  and  which  had  now  become  his  by 
hereditary  right.*  That  Robert  de  Courtenay  III. 
held  other  lands  as  well  as  those  derived  from  Fitz 
Urse  is  probable  from  the  fact  that  his  charter 
above  referred  to  is  "  addressed  to  all  his  friends 
and  men,  French  and  English,"  and  it  would 
appear  that  he  had  some  property  in  Devon. 
There  is  a  grantf  from  Henry,  son  of  Reginald, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  to  the  Abbot  of  Tor,  which  is 
followed  by  a  release  in  relation  to  the  lands  thus 
granted  from  Robert  de  Courtenay,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  Matilda  de  Courtenay,  the  lands  being 
described  as  Ulleburg,  i.e.,  Wolborougb,  Newton 
Abbot.  The  Abbey  of  Tor  was  not  founded  until 
1196  ;  so  that  these  grants  by  Robert  and  confirma- 
tion by  Matilda  de  Courtenay  must  have  been 
between  that  date  and  1207,  when  their  son 
William  inherited  the  estates  of  Fitz  Urse.  It 
has  been  shown  that  Robert  de  Courtenay  I.  was 
married  to  Alicia  de  Romeli  in  or  before  1195, 
and  that  she  was  his  widow  in  1209  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  sufficiently  evident  that  there  were  two 
Roberts,  more  or  less  contemporaries.  More- 
over, it  is  to  be  observed  that  at  no  point  are  the 
possessions  of  Robert  de  Couttenay  I.  alluded  to  in 
writs  mentioning  the  possessions  of  Robert  III.  or 
of  his  son  William.  Matilda  de  Courtenay  was 
evidently  dead  in  1207,  when,  as  has  been  shown, 
her  son  William  made  a  fine  for  the  Boilers  inherit- 
ance. 

The  date  of  Robert's  death  is  unknown,  but  it 
must  have  been  before  1207,  or  he  would  have  in- 
herited some  of  the  Boilers  or  Buller  property,  de 
jure  vxoris,  on  the  death  of  Baldwin  de  Boilers. 
His  son  and  heir,  J  William  de  Courtenay,  married 
Ada,  daughter  of  Patrick,  fifth  Earl  of  Dunbar, 
receiving  the  lands  of  Home  as  dower. ^  He  is 
described  in  '  Testa  de  Xevill,' ;  in  an  inquest 
made  by  the  Sheriff  of  Shropshire,  as  follows  : 
"  Willelmus  Curtenay  baro  similiter  tenet  [de 
domino  Rege]  in  capite  et  debet  servicium  iii 
militum."  He  was  probably  Baron  of  Montgomery. 
He  had  also  in  capife'fl  one  knight's  fee  in  Worle, 
in  the  hundred  of  Winterstok,  co.  Somerset,  and 
the  manor  of  Upminster,  in  Essex,  he  settled  as 
dower  upon  his  wife  Ada.  In  Northampton  he  held 
of  the  king  in  capite  and  in  baroniam  the  lands  of 
Barewe  and  Bulewic,  the  latter  being  also  a  part  of 


77. 


*  Rot.  Fin.,  9  John,  memb.  12. 
f  Oliver,  '  Monast.  Dioec.  Exon.,'  186a,  b. 
1  Rot.  Litt.  Glaus.,  9  Hen.  Ill,  pt.  ii.  memb.  14. 
'  Rept.'Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,'  xii.,  App.,  pt.  viii.  pp.  76, 


?'  Testa  de  Nevill,'  vol.  i.  fol.  251,  p.  55a. 
Ibid.,  vol.  i.  fol.  705,  p.  162a. 


his  wife's  dower.*  He  was  dead  before  Jan.  18, 
1215,t  and  his  widow  had  livery  of  her  dower  lands 
in  Upminster  on  July  22  of  that  year.  J  His  heirs- 
were  apparently  William  de  Cantelupe  and  Yitalis 
de  Engayne,  the  latter  being  without  doubt  the  heir 
of  Fitz  Urse,  but  the  precise  relationship  of  Cante- 
lupe has  not  been  made  out.  The  lands  which 
passed  on  his  death  were  situate  in  the  counties 
Northampton,  Worcester,  Shropshire,  Somerset, 
Dorset,  and  Essex  ;§  and  no  reference  can  be 
found  to  lands  in  Devon  or  in  Cumberland.  His 
widow  occurs  in  contention  with  the  heirs  regarding 
her  dower  in  Bulewic,  and  Upminster,  co.  Essex, 
on  various  occasions)!  in  1217-18,  and  soon  after 
she  became  the  wife  of  Theobald  de  Lascelles,  who, 
with  Ada  his  wife,  claimed  from  William  de  Cante- 
lupe seven  carucates  of  land  in  Bulewic  as  Ada's 
dower  in  1219-1220.^  Theobald  de  Lascelles  died 
in  1225,  and  Ada  de  Courtenay  is  said  thereafter 
to  have  married  William,  a  grandson  of  Cospatrick, 
third  Earl  of  Dunbar  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
this  marriage ;  and  it  is  possible  that  her  son  by 
Theobald  de  Lascelles  may  be  the  Sir  William., 
Lord  of  Home,**  whose  wife  is  described  as  M. 
the  Countess,  and  who  was  Lord  of  Home  in  right 
of  his  mother,  Ada  of  Dunbar,  instead  of  being  hes- 
husband,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Bain. 

It  has  been  generally  received  as  a  fact  that 
Reginald  de  Courtenay  I.  accompanied  Queen- 
Eleanor  to  England  in  1151,  just  ten  years  before 
he  obtained  the  manor  of  Sutton  from  Henry  II., 
and  that  he  was  the  first  member  of  the  family 
settled  in  this  country.  If  this  is  the  case  it  is 
remarkable  with  what  rapidity  the  name  spread. 
One  of  the  earliest  Courtenays  mentioned  is  John 
de  Courtenay,  whose  deed  undertaking  to  acquit 
Alexander  of  Ledes  against  suit  to  the  Court  of 
Roger  Mubray,  demanded  in  respect  of  lands  of  the 
said  Alexander,  and  whereof  John  is  mesne  between 
them,  is  undated,  but  was  undoubtedly  of  the 
twelfth  century. ft  This  deed  recites  that  John  was 
the  son  of  William,  son  of  Audelin ;  but,  of  course, 
it  does  not  follow  that  Audelin  was  resident  ir> 
England  ;  still  it  is  evident  that  John  de  Courtenay 
cannot  have  been  a  descendant  of  Reginald  de 
Courtenay,  and  he  may  have  founded  another 
family. 

Again,  in  the  year  1200  a  certain  Hugh  de 
Courtenay  made  a  payment  of  two  marks  to  the 
king  in  respect  of  lands  in  the  county  of  Bucking- 


*  '  Testa  de  Nevill,'  vol.  i.  fol.  166,  p.  36a.;  ibid.,  fol. 
123,  p.  28a. 

t  Rot.  Litt.  Glaus..  16  John,  pt.  ii.  memb.  11. 

J  Ibid.,  17  John,  pt.  i.  memb.  26. 

§  Ibid.,  17  John,  pt.  i.  memb.  11. 

||  Ibid.,  1  Hen.  III.,  pt.  i.  memb.  17,  and  pt.  i.memb. 
('  Calend.  Doc.  Scot.,'  Nos.  677  and  691). 

If  Coram  Rege  Roll,  4  Hen.  III.,  No.  5,  memb.  7 
('  Calend.  Doc.  Scot ,'  No.  753). 

**  'Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Rept.,'  xii.,  App.  viii.  p.  76. 

•ft  Ibid.,  ii.,  App.,  p.  93a. 
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ham  ;*  and  it  was  probably  the  same  Hugh  de 
Courtenay  to  whom  the  Sheriff  of  Buckingham,  in 
1217,  was  directed  to  deliver  seisin  of  all  the  lands 
within  his  jurisdiction  which  had  belonged  to  his 
brother  Girard  de  Courtenay,  of  whom  he  was  heir. 
Girard  had  been  disseised  of  his  lands  for  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  the  Civil  War,  not  only  in  the 
county  of  Buckingham,  but  also  in  Lincolnshire, 
to  the  sheriff  of  which  a  similar  direction  to  deliver 
seisin  to  Hugh  de  Courtenay  was  issued.  + 

Keginald  de  Courtenay  in  1216  had  a  grant  of 
the  lands  of  Hugh  Peverell,  who  was  then  "  with 
the  enemies  of  the  lord  the  king,"  Robert  de 
Courtenay  II.,  the  sheriff,  having  direction  to 
deliver  seisin. $  Probably  these  two  were  brothers. 
Reginald  de  Courtenay  also  had  property  conveyed 
to  him  at  Dulverton  by  Philip  Caylleway  about 
1217-1222.§  There  also  occurs  in  1214  Henry  de 
Courtenay,  to  whom  the  king  granted  the  lands 
of  Josceline  de  Bajocis;j[  but  he  seems  to  have 
died  shortly  after,  as  on  May  12,  1216,  the  king 
granted  two  hides  of  lands  in  Ibenewurtb,  which 
had  belonged  to  Henry  de  Courtenay,  to  Thomas 
de  Marischal.T  This  Henry  also  may  have  been  a 
brother  of  Robert  de  Courtenay  II. 

Finally,  we  find  Egelina  de  Courtenay,  probably 
the  sister  of  Robert  de  Courtenay  II.  (teste  Collins), 
as  widow  of  Gilbert  Bassett,  in  1207-8,  holding  as 
dower  the  manor  of  Bernecestre,  in  Oxford.**  Her 
daughter  Eustacia  was,  before  1207,  married  to 
Richard  de  Camvill,  or  Kanvill,  and  inherited  the 
lands  of  Gilbert  Bassett,  her  father. tf  It  is  curious 
that  a  Eustacia  de  Courtenay,  in  1205,  held  the 
manor  of  Teignweek.J^  this  being  her  dower  as  the 
widow  of  Lewis  Fitz  John,§§  but  who  she  was 
there  is  nothing  to  show.  She  alao  held  Curtun 
in  Boseham,  in  the  county  of  Sussex.  ||||  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  mention  that  Robert  de  Courte- 
nay II.  had  a  daughter  Egelina,  who  was  married 
to  Philip  de  Colambers,  Jan.,  and  was  a  widow 
before  1262.1HI 

By  accident  in  our  previous  paper  we  have  stated 
that  Reginald  de  Courtenay  paid  money  to  the 
Exchequer  in  respect  of  the  manor  of  Sutton.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  sums  specified  were  allowances 


*  Rot.  de  Obi.,  1  John,  memb.  1. 

t  Rot.  Litt.  Glaus.,  2  Hen.  III.,  pt.  ii.  memb.  16. 

i  Ibid.,  18  John,  memb.  4. 

§  '  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Kept.,'  ix.,  App.,  p.  404. 

||  Rot.  Litt.  Clau?.,  16  John,  pt.  ii.  memb.  1. 

^|  Ibid.,  17  John,  pt.  ii.  memb.  1. 

**  Abb.  Placit.,  from  the  end  of  Easter  to  the  end  of 
Trinity,  9-10  John,  Rot.  8  in  dorso. 

ff  Ibid.;  also  Abb.  Placit,,  pleadings  within  fifteen 
days  after  Michaelmas,  13  John,  Rot.  1  in  dorso. 

J  J  Rot.  Litt.  Claus.,  6  John,  memb.  3. 

§§  Ibid.,  2  Hen.  III.,  pt.  ii.  memb.  11;  ibid.,  5  Hen. 
III.,  pt.  i.  memb.  2;  ibid.,  6  Hen.  III.,  pt.  i.  memb.  11. 

Illl  '  Testa  de  Nevill,'  vol.  ii.  fol.  83,  p.  227a. 

«fl  Inq.  p.m.,  46  Hen.  III.,  No.  12;  Rot.  Fin.,  46 
Hen.  III.,  memb.  8. 


to  the  sheriff  in  respect  of  those  lands  which  were 
terrce  data;,  or  lands  granted  away  from  the  corpus 
comitatus.  The  mistake  does  not  affect  the  argu- 
ment. 

Our  references  to  the  Rolls  are  from  the  printed 
copies  of  those  records. 

JAMES  DALLAS. 

HENRY  GEORGE  PORTER. 


MILTON  AND  ARIOSTO. — 

As,  when  to  them  who  sail 
Beyond  the  Gape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 
Mozambic,  off  at  8ea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  Blest,  with  such  delay 
Well  pleased  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a  league 
Cheered  with  the  grateful  smell  old  Ocean  smiles. 
'  Paradise  Lost,'  iv.  159-165. 

In  a  note  to  these  "  magical "  lines,  to  use  Mac- 
anlay's  expression  in  speaking  of  Milton's  poetry — 
none  the  less  magical  because  they  may  involve,  as 
Keightley  points  out,  a  geographical  impossibility 
— quoted  from  Wakefield  (qy.  Gilbert  1)  in  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges's  edition  of  Milton's  'Poems,' 
1842,  it  is  stated  that 

"  Milton  delineated  this  beautiful  description  from  Dio  - 
clorus  Siculus,  lib.  iii.  46,  where  the  aromatic  plants  in 
Sabea  or  Arabia  Felix  are  described  as  yielding  '  inex- 
pressible fragrance  to  the  senses,  not  unenjoyed  even  by 
the  navigator,  though  he  sails  by  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  shore;  for  in  the  spring,  when  the  wind  blows  off 
land,  the  odour  from  the  aromatic  trees  and  plants 
diffuses  itself  over  all  the  neighbouring  sea.'  " 

That  Milton  was  indebted  primarily  to  Diodorus 
Siculus  for  his  very  poetical  description  is  pro- 
bable enough ;  but  I  think,  when  we  remember 
that  Milton  was  a  great  lover  of  Italian  poetry,  we 
may  assume  that  he  had  also  the  following  lines 
from  Ariosto  in  his  mind  : — 

Dal  mar  sei  raiglia  o  sette  a  poco  a  poco 
Si  va  salendo  in  verso  ii  colle  ameno. 
Mirti  e  cedri  e  aranci  e  lauri  il  loco, 
£  mille  altri  soavi  arbori  ban  pieno. 
Serpillo  e  persa  e  rose  e  gigli  e  croco 
Spargon  dall'  odorifero  terreno 
Tanta  soavita  che'n  mar  sentire 
La  fa  ogni  vento  che  da  terra  spire. 

'  Orlando  Furioso,'  canto  xviii.  stanza  138. 

JONATHAN  BOOCHIER. 

Ropley,  Alresford. 

A  MYSTERIOUS  FIELD. — Writing  of  Huariaca, 
a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Huallaga,  twenty -four 
miles  from  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Peru,  Mr.  Arthur 
Sinclair, in  his  'In  Tropical  Lands:  Recent  Travels 
to  the  Sources  of  the  Amazon,'  &c.,  1895,  says : — 

"  But  the  strangest  spot  in  the  grounds  was  pointed 
out  to  us  in  the  centre  of  a  paddock,  where  there  is  a 
small  cavity,  not  more  than  three  feet  deep,  which  at 
times  emits  such  a  poisonous  gas  that,  report  says,  no 
bird  or  beast  can  live  near  it.  Rats  running  across  this 
hole  are  said  to  drop  down  dead ;  the  snake  that  pursues 
them  shares  the  same  fate ;  while  birds  flying  above  it 
drop  down  and  fly  no  more.  I  would  not  have  given 
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much  heed  to  this  story,  but  there  lay  tbe  birds,  snakes, 
and  rats,  where  they  fell ;  and  although  on  stepping  into 
the  cavity  I  could  perceive  nothing  unusual  in  the  ex- 
halation, the  fact  remains  that  the  place  seems  well 
known  in  tbe  district  as  fatal  to  birds,  vermin,  and  all 
creeping  creatures  who  come  across  it." — P.  57. 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  BLACK. 

•THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  FOREST.' — Few  lovers 
of  songs  can  be  unacquainted  with  the  modern,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  so,  version  of  this 
exquisitely  pathetic  song ;  but  if  I  am  not  mistaken 
it  is  usually  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Battle  of 
Flodden.  Perhaps  this  is  not  generally  known  to 
be  incorrect.  The  original  song  under  the  title 
dates  BO  far  back  as  the  time  of  Charles  I.;  the 
author  of  the  words  and  music  is  unknown.  This 
version  began  "  I  've  heard  the  lilting  at  our  yowe- 
milking,"  and  first  appeared  in  the  Skene  MS. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Miss  Elliot, 
of  Minto,  composed  a  ballad  on  the  Battle  of 
Flodden,  making  use  of  a  portion  of  the  old  song 
referred  to,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  Mrs. 
Patrick  Cockburn  wrote  the  song,  now  so  well 
known,  beginning  with  "I've  seen  the  smiling," 
&c.,  but  which  had  reference  to  a  monetary 
disaster  that  nearly  ruined  several  lairds  of  the 
forest.  A  very  slight  glance  at  the  two  songs  will 
make  the  matter  clear.  Thus,  from  Miss  Elliot's 
version : — 

Dule  and  wae  to  the  order,  gent  our  lads  to  the  border, 
The  English,  for  ance,  by  guile  wan  tbe  day. 

And  from  Mrs.  Patrick  Cockburn's  song  : — 
I've  seen  the  smiling  of  fortune  beguiling, 
I've  felt  all  its  favours,  and  found  its  decay; 
Sweet  was  its  blessing,  kind  its  caressing, 
But  now  'tis  fled,  fled  far  away. 

ALFRED  OHAS.  JONAS,  F.R.Hist.S. 
Fairfield,  Poundfald,  near  Swanea. 

"  JOCKTELEG."—  I  have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure 
of  perusing  Mr.  Crockett's  new  book  '  Bog  Myrtle 
and  Peat,'  but  I  read  a  short  notice  of  it  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review,  and  I  see 
from  it  that  he  explains  "Jockteleg"  to  mean 
"the  smuggler's  sheath  knife."  In  thus  explain- 
ing it  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  he  is  in  error, 
though  up  to  now  I  have  not  been  successful 
in  getting  any  authoritative  information  on  the 
subject.  I  always  understood  the  "jockteleg" 
to  be  the  knife  that  required  no  sheath,  the  haft 
being  the  convenient  and  secure  receptacle  of 
the  blade  when  not  in  use.  It  is,  in  fact,  tbe 
strong  and  serviceable  variety  of  the  ordinary 
pocket  knife  in  use  among  the  farmers  and 
peasantry  of  Scotland  and  elsewhere.  Its  mani- 
fest convenience  over  the  knife  that  required  a 
sheath  when  not  in  use  led  to  its  universal  adop- 
tion and  to  the  almost  total  disuse  of  the  latter. 
When  first  introduced  into  Scotland  it  was  said  to 
be  made  by,  and  bore  the  brand  of,  John  de  Liege. 
Hence  "jockteleg,"  which  was  about  as  near  as  a 


Scots  p°asant's  tongue  could  come  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  John  de  Liege.  N.  NEWE. 

REV.  EDMUND  MARTEN. — A  short  time  since  I 
received  a  private  communicatien  from  a  corre- 
spondent of  'N.  &  Q.'  soliciting  information 
concerning  the  Rev.  Edmund  Marten  and  his 
connexion  with  Hammersmith.  I  sent  my  corre- 
spondent what  few  facts  I  possessed  at  the  time, 
but  I  have  since  come  upon  materials  which  will, 
I  think,  be  precisely  what  he  requires.  As  I  have 
unfortunately  mislaid  his  letter  of  inquiry  and 
have  forgotten  his  name  and  address,  perhaps  the 
Editor  will  kindly  allow  me  to  communicate  with 
my  querist  through  the  medium  of  '  N.  &  Q.1 

Dr.  Marten  appears  to  have  first  settled  in 
Hammersmith  in  1719.  According  to  the  Court 
Rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Fulham  (of  which  Hammer- 
smith was  then  a  portion)  he  was,  on  April  22, 
1734,  admitted  to— 

"  All  that  capitall  copyhold  herriotable  messuage  or 
tenement  situated  at  Hamersmith  within  the  ea^d 
Manor,  comonly  called  the  Clock-house  and  three  acres 
of  customary  land  more  or  less  to  the  same  adjoining: 
near  Pingsworth  field  (wch  premises  the  sd.  Edmund 
Marten  together  with  the  honourable  Lady  Annabella 
his  late  wife  held  by  copy  of  Court  Roll  of  the  said 
Manor  bearing  date  the  3  of  February,  1719)  to  the  use 
and  behalf  of  him  the  said  Edmund  Marten  and  Jane 
his  wife  and  their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  said  Ma-ior." 

He  is  described  as  "  Dr.  in  Divinity." 

CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 
49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

VICE-CHANCELLOR  BACON.— It  is  not  generally 
known  that,  in  addition  to  his  other  claims  to 
distinction,  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon,  whose  death 
at   the   advanced  age  of  ninety-seven  has    been 
recently  deplored,  was  an  author.     His  first  work 
appears  to  have  been  a  translation  of  '  Hans  of  Ice- 
land,' published  in  London  by  J.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ivy 
Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  12mo.,  with  the  motto — 
Some  say  this  monster  was  a  witch, 
Some  say  he  was  a  maid. 

'  Dragon  of  Wantley.' 

After  this  on  a  fly-leaf  appears  : — 

"  The  following  volume  contains  a  rifadmento  of  a 
French  romance,  bearing  the  same  title.  The  anony- 
mous author  of  tbe  original  work,  in  the  literal  application 
of  the  proverb  '  Au  diable  les  longueurs  !  '  has  devoted 
four  volumes  to  the  development  of  the  adventures  of 
his  hero.  The  rifattore,  backed  by  that  English  proverb 
which  enjoins  us  to  give  even  '  tbe  devil  his  due,'  and 
thinking,  besides,  that  Hans,  with  all  his  Crimea  and 
horrors,  'n'est  pas  si  dibble  comme  il  est  noir,'  haa 
attempted  to  improve  his  appearance  by  reducing  the 
length  of  his  tale.  This  single  pretension  to  a  favorable 
consideration  he  feels  is  considerably  strengthened  by 
tbe  four  very  ingenious  and  spirited  etchings,  by  Mr. 
George  Cruiksbank,  which  his  labours  have  been  the 
occasion  of  introducing,  and  which  give  to  this  volume 
an  attraction  wholly  unknown  to  the  original." 

This    work  is  now  one  of  the  dearest  of  the 
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Cruikshankiana.  The  share  in  this  of  Bacon,  who 
was  an  excellent  French  scholar,  is  what  may  be 
called  an  open  secret.  Subsequently  appeared  the 
"Life  and  Times  of  Francis  the  First,  King  of 
France.  By  James  Bacon,  Eeqre.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Second  Edition.  London  :  Edward  Ball,  Holies 
Street,  1830."  This  was  very  favourably  noticed 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  February,  1830. 
The  review,  which  is  of  four  columns,  ends 
with  "  The  execution  of  the  work  deserves  high 
praise."  The  Literary  Gazette,  May  23,  1829, 
reviewing  the  "First  Edition,  London,  1829, 
Ball,"  to  which  the  author's  name  was  not  attached, 
concludes  a  notice  of  some  length  as  follows  : — 

"  We  are  informed  that  these  volumes  have  been  con- 
cocted  by  a  legal  gentleman;  and  we  can  fairly  say  that 
they  do  him  great  credit.  He  has  produced  a  pleasant 
history,  in  many  places  very  like  a  pleasant  romance." 

The  frontispiece  has  an  er  graving  by  Meyer  from 
Titian's  painting  in  the  Louvre.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  obtain  a  list  of  his  known  contri- 
butions to  serial  literature.  H.  T. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  arid  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


D'AvENANT  AND  CROMWELL. — In  Prof.  Masson's 
'  Life  of  Milton,'  vol.  vi.  p.  274  (note),  Sir  William 
D'Avenant  is  stated  to  have  written  and  published, 
in  the  end  of  1657,  an  '  Epithalamium  upon  the 
Marriage  of  the  Lady  Mary,  daughter  of  his  High- 
ness, with  the  Lord  Visct.  Falconbridge,  to  be 
sung  to  Eecitative  Music.'  I  shall  be  grateful  to 
any  one  who  can  tell  me  whether  this  poem  exists, 
and  where.  The  poet's  latest  biographers  are  silent 
about  it,  and  I  fail  to  find  it  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  usual  sources  of  information.  R.  H.  CASE. 

60,  Canning  Street,  Liverpool. 

LINCOLNSHIRE  GENTRY,  1745.  —  Will  some 
reader  of  'N.  &  Q.'  kindly  tell  me  whether  any  of 
the  Lincolnshire  gentry  were  connected  with  the 
rising  on  behalf  of  Charles  James  Stewart  in  1745, 
and  whether  any  State  or  other  papers  exist  con- 
cerning the  matter  ?  W.  D. 

Lincoln. 

SYDNEY  PAPERS. — Since  the  publication  of 
Blencowe's  '  Sydney  Papers '  the  originals  seem  to 
have  disappeared,  and  no  trace  of  them  has  been 
found  after  the  most  diligent  inquiry.  They  do 
not  seem  to  be  in  the  family  archives  at  Pens- 
hurst,  nor  in  the  possession  of  the  present  Mr. 
Lambarde,  of  Sevenoaks,  whose  predecessor  lent 
them  to  Mr.  Blencowe  in  1825.  If  any  one  of 
your  readers  should  happen  to  know  where  any  of 
these  papers  now  are,  he  would  confer  a  particular 


favour  by  imparting  the  information  through  your 
columns.  X, 

HERALDIC. — Can  any  one  tell  me  to  what  name 
— whether  English  or  foreign — the  following  arms 
belong?  Not  knowing  the  colours,  I  must  omit 
them.  A  chevron  between  six  lions  passant 
guardant,  the  lions  in  pairs,  one  above  the  other. 
Crest,  on  a  wreath  a  fleur  de  lis.  The  date  of  the 
document  to  which  they  are  bffixed  is  1780. 

J.  B. 

CLANS  OF  INNSBRUCK. — Can  you  give  me  any 
information  about  these,  mentioned  by  Robert 
Browning  in  the  last  lines  of  his  poem  '  My  Last 
Duchess'?  WM.  THOS.  BLEASE. 

FENTON.— u  William  Shakspeare,  1597.  J.  God- 
frey, sculp.  From  the  original  picture  in  possession 
of  Mr.  Fen  ton.  Lon.  Pub.  as  the  Act  directs 
March  28,  1796,  by  W.  Richardson,  Yorke  House, 
31,  Strand."  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
who  Fenton  was  ?  I  have  an  engraving  lettered  as 
above.  ALFRED. 

"  FILLIWILLY."  —  Can  any  of  your  readers 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  filliwilly,  which 
appears  in  a  parish  account  book  as  follows  :  "A.D. 
1714,  8  yards  of  Filliwilly,  9s.  2d."  1 

M.  A.  B. 

A  DCMB  BELL. — In  the  March  number  of  the 
Archceological  Journal  I  give  an  account  of  a 
dumb  bell  at  Knole,  i.e.,  a  machine  by  which  the 
exercise  and  the  practice  required  in  bell-ringing 
can  be  obtained  without  making  any  noise.  It  is 
a  windlass,  with  four  arms  of  iron  at  each  end  of 
its  axis  ;  each  arm  has  at  its  end  a  large  ball  of 
lead.  It  stands  in  an  attic,  and  is  worked  by  a 
rope  leading  into  a  room  below.  Mr.  A.  Harts- 
borne,  F.S.A.,  tells  me  he  has  seen  similar  con- 
trivances, or  the  wrecks  of  them,  in  church  towers, 
where  they  are  usually  dismissed  as  windlasses  for 
raising  bells  into  the  towers,  instead  of  being 
recognized  as  practice  dumb  bells.  There  is  one 
at  Bradbourne,  in  Derbyshire.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  of  instances  of  such  dumb  bells  in  either 
private  houses  or  church  towers. 

RICHARD  S.  FERGUSON. 

REV.  JOSEPH  WARTON,  1725-1800,  AND  HIS 
DESCENDANTS. — Any  proof  that  Commander  Thos. 
Warton,  son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Warton,  was  a 
descendant  of  the  Winchester  one,  and  also  related 
to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Warton,  who  married,  March  2, 
1790,  a  Miss  Pepper,  at  Dummer,  Hants,  will 
oblige.  A.  0.  H. 

ARIOSTO.— I  see  from  Tindall's  abridged  'Poly- 
metis  'that  Spence, like  everybody  else,  considered 
the  '  Orlando '  to  be  a  poem  wholly  serious. 
Tindal  says,  "  It  was  certainly  written  partly  in 
jest."  Can  those  who  are  well  up  in  such  matters 
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tell  me  whether  there  are  many  others  who  think, 
with  Tindal,  that  the  Italian  wrote  in  jest  ?  Spenser 
is  often  ridiculous  in  allegory,  which  makes  a  fool  of 
every  modern  who  has  touched  it.  Eubens  grows 
lunatic  in  this  respect,  and  Raphael  is  only  a  little 
better.  As  tolfo  brought  Orlando's  wits  back  in  a  phial 
from  the  moon  ;  but  there  is  no  sorcerer  to  restore 
theirs  to  the  poets  and  painters  who  step  down 
into  the  silly  pool.  This  reminds  me  that  in  our 
National  Gallery  we  used  once  to  label  a  portrait 
as  "  Ariosto  by  Titian."  Our  marvellous  pictorial 
critics  suddenly  removed  that,  and  designated  it 
in  dubious  gibberish  of  their  own.  Nobody  seems 
to  have  referred  to  the  bronze  medal  of  Ariosto  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  is  strikingly  like  it. 

0.  A.  WARD. 
Charlecot,  Walthamstow,  E. 

"CHINOISERIE."  — 


Lloyd  ......  remarks  that  the  Armenian 

affair  and  '  the  mad  policy  of  the  Liberal  English 
Cabinet  '  will  be  among  the  questions  that  will  have  to 
be  put  to  the  new  Foreign  Minister,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain '  how  Austria  and  her  Allies  regard  this  British 
Liberal  chinoiserie.1  " 

The  above  is  taken  from  the  Standard,  Friday, 
June  7  (p.  5,  col.  3)  ;  it  forms  part  of  the 
telegraphic  dispatch  from  that  journal's  corre- 
spondent in  Vienna.  Query,  What  is  the  exact 
force  of  the  French  word  chinoiserie  ?  Is  the 
word  of  common  use  in  modern  French  writers  ? 

A.  L.  MATHEW. 
Oxford. 

KANT'S  SUPEREROGATORY  TRUTHFULNESS.  — 
"  Kant  [says  De  Quincey]  carried  his  demands  of  un- 
conditional veracity  to  so  extravagant  a  length  as  to 
affirm,  that,  if  a  man  were  to  see  an  innocent  person 
escape  from  a  murderer,  it  would  be  his  duty,  on  being 
questioned  by  the  murderer,  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to 
point  out  the  retreat  of  the  innocent  person,  under  any 
cartainty  of  causing  murder.  Lest  this  doctrine  should 
be  supposed  to  have  escaped  him  in  any  heat  of  dispute, 
on  being  taxed  with  it  by  a  celebrated  French  writer,  he 
solemnly  reaffirmed  it,  with  his  reasons."  (Note  to  Essay 
'  On  Murder,  considered  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,'  De 
Quincey,  '  A  Selection  of  his  best  Works,'  vol.  ii.  Stott. 
1889,  p.  7.) 

Where  did  Kant  teach  this  fierce  morality,  and 
who  was  the  "celebrated  French  writer"  who 
questioned  it?  In  this  particular  perhaps  most 
people  would  prefer  the  teaching  of  Cardinal  New- 
man to  that  of  the  Scoto-German  Puritan  philo- 
sopher. JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

RICHARD  EETNOLDS,  SHERIFF  OF  LONDON.  — 
Richard  Reynolds  (or  Raynold),  son  of  John 
Reynolds,  mercer,  London,  took  up  his  freedom 
by  patrimony  in  1504,  was  Warden  of  the  Mercers' 
Company  in  1521  and  1531,  and  Master  in  1534. 
He  was  Sheriff  of  the  City  in  1532,  and  died  about 
1543.  He  received  the  following  grant  of  arms 
from  the  Heralds'  College  in  1534  :  Arms,  Ermine, 


a  fesse  dancette"  between  three  leopards'  faces  or. 
Crest,  a  cock  argent,  armed  or,  combed,  wattled, 
winged,  and  tailed  gules.  I  have  recently  dis- 
covered the  above  arms  on  an  old  silver  seal,  which 
has  probably  been  in  the  possession  of  my  family 
for  several  generations,  and  I  should  be  extremely 
obliged  for  any  further  information  concerning 
this  Richard  Reynolds  or  his  descendants ;  also  I 
should  be  grateful  to  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  who 
would  acquaint  me  with  likely  sources  of  informa- 
tion. HERBERT  W.  REYNOLDS. 
Swindon,  Wilts. 

BISHOP  BATEMAN'S  FAMILY. — I  have  in  my 
possession  two  portraits,  on  the  back  of  which  is 
written  respectively  "Lord  Viscount  Bateman" 
and  "the  Hon.  Wm.  Bateman";  the  date  is  1765. 
Lord  Bateman  has  a  peculiar  dress,  resembling  that 
of  a  monk  or  some  religious  order.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  tell  me  whether  these  gentlemen 
belonged  to  the  Norfolk  family  which  produced  a 
Bishop  of  Norwich  in  the  fourteenth  century  1  I 
see  Burke,  in  his  1855  edition,  traces  this  family 
back  to  the  twelfth  century,  when  they  flourished 
in  France  under  the  name  of  De  Baudement,  a 
scion  of  which  was  endowed  with  an  Irish  peerage 
in  1725.  Information  as  to  the  connexion  of  this 
family  with  the  Bishop  Bateman  of  the  fourteenth 
century  is  desired.  NORVICENSIS. 

SHAKSPEARE.— The  Morning  Post  of  Sept.  21, 
1818,  states  :— 

"  An  original  portrait  of  Shakspeare  has  just  been 
brought  to  light.  It  is  painted  in  miniature,  in  the  style 
of  Hilliard,  a  celebrated  artist  of  that  age,  whose  works 
are  well  known  to  connoisseurs,  and  from  its  spirit  and 
truth  it  displays  the  hand  of  a  master.  It  has  been 
shown  to  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  Mr.  Owen,  Mr.  Shee,  Mr.  Thomson, 
and  other  eminent  judges,  who  all  concur  in  pronouncing 
it  to  be  an  original  portrait  of  the  immortal  Bard.  It  is 
now  the  property  of  Sir  J.  Bland  Burgess,  to  whom  it 
has  descended  through  his  mother's  family,  and  by  mere 
accident  it  was  lately  discovered  in  an  old  cabinet 
formerly  belonging  to  that  Lady.  It  bears  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  best  busts  of  Shakspeare,  but  it 
differs  from  the  Chandos  oil  picture,  which  has  hitherto 
been  considered  as  authentic,  the  miniature  being  painted 
with  light  coloured  hair.  It  is  set  in  gold,  and  enamelled 
in  good  taste." 

Can  any  reader  inform  me  in  whose  possession 
this  picture  now  is  ;  whether  by  competent  judges 
it  is  still  considered  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  great 
dramatist ;  and,  if  so,  what  evidence  there  is  to 
support  such  opinion  ?  W.  I.  R.  V. 

ARTHUR  NORMAN,  of  Wraiall,  married  to 
Mary  Whittington,  of  Cold  Ashton,  com.  Glou- 
cester, in  1636,  described  as  of  Bedminster,  and 
patron  of  Backwell  Vicarage  in  1660  and  1663, 
cannot  be  traced  further,  after  minute  inquiries  in 
parochial  and  episcopal  registers.  One  Arthur 
Norman  is  found  as  son-in-law  of  Hugh  Peard, 
vicar  of  West  Harptree,  1660  ;  but  it  is  unknor- 
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whether  he  is  identical  with  the  Arthur  of  Wraxall, 
Bedtninster,    and   Backwell,   who   was  connected 
with  Arthurs,  Blanchards,  and  Peytons.  Additiona 
information  concerning  Arthur  of  Wraxall,  whethe 
or  not  it  connects  him  with  John  the  Puritan 
vicar    of    Bridgwater,   or    with    Henry    Norman 
Langport,  schoolmaster,  1706-1730,  would  be 


great  boon. 


KANTIUS. 


"  LOKTO." — An    entry  in    the    Close  Roll  o 
14   Henry  III.  ia   thus  calendared:   "Respite  of 
plaint  between  Ralph  de  Imesworth  and  Sampson 
Mules,  a  jew,  concerning  a  Lokto  made  in  Eyser 
and  Waleton."     What  is  a  "  lokto"  ? 

M.  D.  DAVIS. 

VANBRUGH  :  MRS.  ROGERS  :  MRS.  CROSS  :  MRS. 
VERBRUGGEN. — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
as  to  the  exact  date  at  which  Vanbrugh's  '  Relapse,' 
'  Provoked  Wife,'  *  Confederacy,'  '  Mistake,'  and 
*  Country  House '  were  brought  out  ?  I  also 
require  particulars  concerning  Mrs.  Rogers,  Mrs. 
Cross,  and  Mrs.  Verbruggen,  famous  actresses  in 
the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Informa- 
tion direct  to  my  address  will  be  very  welcome. 
A.  E.  H.  SWAEN. 

Almeloo,  Holland. 

['The  Mistake'  was  first  played  at  the  Haymarket 
Dec.  27, 1705,  and'  The  Confederacy'  at  the  same  house  on 
Oct.  30  preceding.  The  first  recorded  performance  of '  The 
Country  House  '  was  at  Drury  Lane.  June  16, 1705.  It  was 
certainly  played  earlier,  but  at  what  date,  or  even  in 
what  year,  is  not  known.  The  exact  date  of  production 
•of  the  other  two  plays  is  not  known.  Mrs.  Cross,  when 
a  girl,  spoke,  together  with  an  actor  called  Horden,  the 
prologue  to  the  third  part  of  D'Urfey's  'Don  Quixote.' 
produced  in  1696  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  afterwards  Drury 
Lane,  and  played  in  it  the  part  of  Altesidora.  She  was 
the  first  Miss  Hoyden  in  '  The  Relapse,'  and  Miranda  in 
'  The  Busy  Body,'  Drury  Lane,  May  12, 1709,  and  played 
some  other  original  parts.  She  was  allotted  such  other 
parts  as  Ophelia,  Belinda  in  '  The  Old  Bachelor,'  Mrs. 
ford  in  'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  Hillaria  in 
'Love's  Last  Shift,'  &c.  She  is  last  heard  of  on  the 
stage  in  1723-4,  when  she  was  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
The  History  of  the  English  Stage,'  Curll,  1741,  speaks 
of  her  as  "  long  dead."  Mrs.  Verbruggen  (Susanna),  an 
actress  of  much  mark,  was  in  1681  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  as  Mrs.  Perceval,  the  first  Winifrid  in  D'Urfey's 
'  Sir  Barnaby  Whig ;  or,  no  Wit  like  a  Woman's.'  In 
1687,  as  Mrs.  Mountfort,  having  married  Will  Mountfort 
{for  whose  life  and  tragic  death  see  '  Dictionary  of 
.National  Biography '),  she  was  the  first  Diana  in  Mrs. 
Behn's  '  Lucky  Chance;  or, an  Alderman's  Bargain,'  and 
in  1694,  as  Mrs.  Verbruggen,  she  was  the  first  Mary  the 
Buxom  in  the  first  and  the  second  parts  of  D'tlrfey's 
'  Don  Quixote.'  A  list  of  her  parts,  chiefly  original, 
occupies  two  pages  in  Genest's  '  Account  of  the  English 
Stage,'  ii.  279-80.  She  retired  in  1703,  and  died  shortly 
afterwards.  See  also  Colley  Gibber's  '  Apology,'  ed. 
Lowe,  Aston's  'Brief  Supplement'  to  the  same.  In 
some  parts  in  comedy  she  was  unequalled,  and  Gibber's 
praise  of  her  in  '  Melantha  '  is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able piece  of  theatrical  eulogy  in  existence.  Mrs.  Rogers 
was  in  1692,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  the  original  Winifred 
in  Shadwell's  '  Volunteers.'  She  is  then  first  heard  of. 
She  is  last  traced,  Oct.  18, 1718,  as  Lady  Touchwood  in 


'  The  Double  Dealer.'  She  lived  with  Wilks,  the  actor, 
and  had  by  him  a  daughter,  an  actress,  who  married 
Christopher  Bullock.  Among  many  other  original 
parts,  Mrs.  Rogers  was  Bellario  in  Settle's  alteration  of 
'  Philaster ' ;  Amanda  in  '  Love's  Last  Shift '  and  in '  The 
Relapse ' ;  Lady  Harriet  in  Steele's  '  Funeral ' ;  and  Isa- 
binda  in  'The  Busy  Body.'  Information  concerning 
her  is  supplied  in  Gibber's  '  Apology,'  ed.  Lowe ;  Downe's 
'  Roscius  Anglicanus,'  ed.  Knight ;  Genest's  '  Account  of 
the  English  Stage,'  &c.— JOSEPH  KNIGHT.] 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  HERALDRY  IN  ENGLAND. 
(8th  S.  vi.  342  ;  vii.  29.) 

The  article  under  this  heading  is  interesting,  bat 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  interesting  because  of  its 
subject-matter  and  style ;  it  is  unsatisfactory  by 
reason  of  its  incompleteness.  I  trust  the  writer 
will  not  be  tempted  to  apply  to  me  such  epithets 
as  he  launches  against  the  unfortunate  Rafe  Brook, 
e.  g.,  "  Carping  opponent,  of  minute  mind  and 
malignant  temper,"  though  Swift's  "saeva  indig- 
natio "  does  oftentimes  swell  out  my  righteous 
spirit  when  writers  pose  as  teachers  and  maim 
their  subject,  and  MR.  OLDHAM  appears  to  me  to 
so  treat  his.  Let  me  state  my  thesis  under  three 
heads. 

1.  "What  are  now  called  heraldic  insignia 
began  with  the  Crusades,"  quoth  MR.  OLDHAM — a 
morsel  of  intelligence  whereof  the  boldness  reaches 
the  level  of  its  inaccuracy  with  faultless  precision. 
So,  alas,  is  history  too  often  rolled  off  to  us  by  th& 
ell.  No  one  welcomes  more  than  I  do  any  side 
gleam  of  truth  when  it  forces  its  gentle  golden  way 
through  the  dense  foliage  of  the  "  selva  oscura  "  of 
history;  but  I  prefer  to  grope  my  way  in  the 
darkness  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being  decoyed 
rrom  the  "diritta  via"  by  ignes  fatui,  however 
Brilliant. 

To  commence,  then,  by  throwing  MR.  OLD- 
HAM'S  opening  line  into  question  form,  I  ask,  Did 
'  what  are  now  called  heraldic  insignia  begin  with 
the  Crusades "  ?  The  history  of  heraldry,  as  I 
read  it,  says,  No.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
n  its  modern  acceptation  the  science  of  heraldry 
originated  amongst  the  Teutons  (as  the  root-words 
iestify  :  Heer,  a  host,  held,  a  champion,  blazen,  to 
)Iow  the  horn),  and  passed  from  them  to  the 
STormans,  through  whom  it  reached  us,  and  that 
he  Crusades  generalized  its  use  ;  but  the  actual 
)irth  of  heraldry  is  much  anterior  to  the  Teutons, 
Normans,  and  Crusades.  I  admit  also  that  Sir 
Jernard  Burke,  in  his  estimable  article  on 
'Heraldry  "  ('  Vicissitudes  of  Families,'  First  Series, 
).  344),  writes,  "  For  my  own  part,  I  consider  that 
he  registry  of  its  birth  may  be  found  among  the 
archives  of  the  Holy  Wars,  that  its  cradle  was 
ocked  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  and  that  its 
maturity  was  attained  in  the  chivalrous  age  of 
feudalism  ";  but  the  same  author  is  frank  enough  to 
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own  that  "  Sir  John  Feme  is  of  opinion  that  the 
science  was  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians ";  that 
"Sir  George  Mackenzie  ascribes  it  to  the  age  of 
Charlemagne,  and  says  that  it  began  and  grew  with 
the  feudal  laws,  bat  took  its  origin,  perhaps,  in 
the  time  of  Jacob,  who,  blessing  his  sons,  gave 
them  marks  of  distinction,  which  the  twelve  tribes 
afterwards  bore  on  their  ensigns  ";  and  to  prefix  to 
his  article  the  very  significant  words  of  Numbers, 
ii.  2,  "  Every  man  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
pitch  by  his  own  standard,  with  the  ensign  of 
their  father's  house,"  all  which  is  evidence  of  full- 
blown heraldic  insignia  in  those  far-off  times. 

And  sailing  down  the  stream  of  time  the  Roman 
Labarum  catches  the  eye,  with  its  eagle-crowned 
lance  and  cross-bar  beneath,  from  which  flattered 
a  purple  streamer,  fringed,  and  (probably)  bearing 
the  magic  letters  S.P.Q.E.  wrought  in  gold.  Not 
less  conspicuous,  too,  is  Constantino's  famous 
heraldic  sign,  of  which  Eusebius  writes,  borne  aloft 
on  the  standard,  and  engraved  on  the  soldiers' 

shields,  the  monogram  XPto-ros  thus  shaped, 

with  the  inscription  beneath,  "  In  hoc  signo  vince?, " 
a  motto  which  the  Gores  have  adopted  on  their 
cross  crosslet  ensign. 

Farther  westward  still,  on  the  shores  of  the 
"ultima  Thule "  of  Europe,  convincing  proofs 
exist  of  the  pre-Crusades  antiquity  of  heraldry, 
alike  in  the  traditionary  motto  and  device  of  the 
O'Neills  and  in  the  ancient  Irish  war-cries.  The 
"Lamb,  dearg  Eirinn"  (the  Red  Hand  of  Ireland) 
is  long  anterior,  both  as  a  motto  and  device,  to  the 
alleged  origin  of  the  science,  as  were  likewise  the 
noted  ens  de  guerre  of  the  Irish  and  Scottish  septs. 
Ages  before  the  eloquence  of  Peter  the  Hermit 
and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  roused  Europe  into 
wild  enthusiasm,  the  cries  of  "  Farrah ! "  and 
"  Abu  ! "  rang  beneath  the  bratachs  (banners)  and 
meirges  (standards)  of  the  ancient  Irish  clans  from 
Skibbereen  to  Derry. 

"  The  Irish  chiefs,"  writes  O'Hart,  "  had  each  his  own 
banner  and  battle-cry :  the  O'Neills  had  for  their  battle- 
cry,  Lamh  dearg  an-Blachtar,  or  the  Eed  Hand  Upper- 
most (a  red  or  bloody  hand  being  their  crest,  and  borne 
on  their  banners).  In  later  times  the  O'Neills  assumed 
the  heraldic  emblem  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Emania, 
which  was  the  Bed  Hand  of  Ulster,  together  with  the 
battle-cry  of  Lamh  dearg  Abu  I  or, '  the  Red  Hand  for 
ever!'" 

Thus,  though  the  O'Neill's  motto  varied  slightly 
during  the  flow  of  ages,  its  traditionary  origin  is 
very  ancient.  Burke  alludes  to  it  thus  : — 

"  In  an  ancient  expedition  of  some  adventurers  to  Ire- 
land, their  leader  declared  that  whoever  first  touched  the 
shore  should  possess  the  territory  which  he  reached. 
O'Neil,  ancestor  of  the  Princes  of  Ulster,  bent  upon 
obtaining  the  reward,  and  seeing  another  boat  likely  to 
land,  cut  his  hand  off  and  threw  it  upon  the  coast." 

And  referring  to  old  Irish  banners  and  war-cries 
he  adds : — 


"  Ireland  claims  a  higher  antiquity  in  the  use  of 
banners  and  standards  than  any  other  European  nation — 
penetrating  even  beyond  the  Christian  era.  The  office  of 
standard-bearer  was  hereditary  in  families,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  O'Hanlons  were  hereditary  standard-bearers 
to  the  O'Neills,  and  the  Macaffreys  to  the  Maguirea. 
'  Three  lions  rampant '  were  borne  on  the  banner  of 
O'Brien,  and  '  the  Red  Hand '  was  emblazoned  on  that  of 
O'Neill.  The  different  septs  or  clans  rushed  to  battle 

with  their  banners  borne  aloft,  and  uttering  war-cries 

After  the  Anglo-Norman  period  these  war-cries  became 
Anglicised,  and  the  great  Anglo- Norman  families  followed 
the  example  by  adopting  similar  war-cries." 

Burke  was  often  inaccurate  (who  is  not?),  but 
never  less  so  than  in  the  two  foregoing  passage?, 
nor  in  that  other  in  which  he  asserts  that  "the 
motto  " — an  important  feature  in  heraldry — "had 
its  origin,  most  probably,  in  the  cri  de  guerre,  or 
the  watchword  of  the  camp,  and  its  use  can  be 
traced  to  a  remote  period." 

As  in  Ireland,  so  in  Scotland,  heraldry  ante- 
dates the  period  assigned  as  its  origin  by  MR. 
OLDHAM.  Burke  is  again  (loc.  cit.)  my  authority 
for  this  statement. 

"  In  the  reign  of  Kenneth  III.,  about  the  year  980,  the- 
Danes,  having  invaded  Scotland,  were  encountered  by 
that  prince  near  Longcarty,  in  Perthshire ;  the  Scots  at 
first  gave  way,  and  fled  through  a  narrow  pass,  where 
they  were  stopped  by  a  countryman  and  his  two  sons, 
men  of  great  strength  and  courage,  with  no  other  weapon 
than  the  yokes  of  their  ploughs  :  upbraiding  the  fugitives 
for  their  cowardice,  they  succeeded  in  rallying  them ; 
the  battle  was  renewed,  and  the  Danes  totally  dis- 
comfited. It  is  said  that  after  the  victory  was  achieved 
the  old  man,  lying  on  the  ground  wounded  and  fatigued, 
cried,  '  Hay  !  Hay  ! '  which  word  became  the  surname 
of  his  posterity.  Tradition  further  relates  that  the  king, 
as  a  reward  of  the  signal  service  rendered,  gave  the  aged 
huebandman  as  much  land  in  the  Carse  of  Cowrie  as  a 
falcon  should  fly  over  before  it  settled,  and  that  the  bird, 
being  accordingly  let  off,  passed  over  an  extent  of  ground 
six  miles  in  length,  afterwards  called  Errol,  finally 
alighting  on  a  stone  still  named  Falkinstone.  The  same 
authority  also  asserts  that  Kenneth  assigned  three  shields 
or  escutcheons  for  the  arms  of  the  family,  to  intimate 
that  the  father  and  his  two  sons  had  been  the  three 
fortunate  shields  of  Scotland.  For  ever  after,  even  unto 
the  present  day,  the  great  northern  house  of  Hay, 
ennobled  under  the  titles  of  Errol,  Tweeddale,  and 
Kinnoul,  bears  for  arms,  '  Arg.,  three  escutcheons  gu.' ; 
for  crest, '  A  falcon  rising  ppr.' ;  and  for  motto, '  Serva 
jugum.' " 

2.  Thus  much  for  my  contention  as  to  the  origin 
of  heraldry.  With  its  rise  in  England  I  am  not  so 
much  concerned,  beyond  the  reflection  that  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  join  issue  with  MR.  OLDHAM 
even  on  this  point.  Heraldry  certainly  was  deve- 
loped in  England  by  the  advent  of  the  Normans 
qua  art  and  science  ;  but  is  its  birth  attributable  to 
them  1  It  would  seem  not,  even  from  the  following 
single  instance  adduced  by  Burke  : — 

"  Fuller  styles  the  Pilkingtons,"  he  says,  " '  a  righte 
ancient  family,'  and  relates  that  they  were  gentlemen  of 
repute  in  the  shire  of  Lancaster  before  the  Conquest,  at 
which  period  the  chief  of  the  house,  being  sought  after 
by  the  Norman  soldiery,  was  fain  to  disguise  himself  as 
a  thresher  in  a  barn  :  from  this  circumstance,  partly 
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alluding  to  the  head  of  the  flail  falling  sometimes  on  the 
one  and  sometimes  on  the  other  side,  and  occasionally  on 
himself,  he  took  for  motto, '  Now  thus !  now  thus ! '  and 
his  descendants  have  since  carried  on  their  crest  'A 
husbandman  ppr.' " 

3.  My  last  grievance  against  MR.  OLDHAM  is 
that,  though  he  marshals  together  a  goodly  array 
of  heralds,  the  late  Sir  Bernard  Burke  is  passed 
by  in  cold  silence.  Not  that  his  reputation  is 
likely  to  suffer  from  the  omission  any  more  than  it 
will  from  the  recent  arraignment  (8tt  S.  vi.  21)  of 
MR.  ERNEST  AXON  ;  bat  Honor  cui  honor.  Me 
judice,  the  late  illustrious  knight  was  as  much 
King  of  Heralds  as  he  was  Ulster  King-of-Arms. 
Though  third  in  precedence  amongst  our  kings-of- 
arms,  he  was  indisputably  first  in  talents,  authority, 
and  literary  grace  and  industry,  passing  on  to 
posterity  a  name  not  unworthy  of  association  with 
those  of  Nicolas,  Dugdale,  and  Spelman.  No 
one  appreciates  Edmund  Lodge's  work  more  than 
I  do,  but  I  must  politely,  but  emphatically,  reject 
(in  the  light  of  Burke's  fame  beating  about  us)  the 
assertion  that  he  was  "  the  only  herald  who  has 
united  biographical  genius  and  elegant  composi- 
tion with  genealogical  research."  J.  B.  S. 
Manchester. 

THE  ROYAL  ANNE  (8tb  S.  vii.  447).— This  is  a 
query  I  have  long  intended  to  ask.  I  have  a  tall, 
or  grandfather,  clock,  so  called.  On  the  top  of  the 
pendule  is  a  man-of-war,  which  rocks  with  the 
swing  of  the  pendule.  Round  the  rim  of  the  face, 
at  the  top  where  the  ship  appear?,  are  the  words, 
"The  Royal  Ann."  Does  the  clock  date  back  to 
the  time  of  the  great  queen  ?  The  name  of  the 
maker  on  the  face  is  Obed  Cluer.  The  decoration 
of  the  panel  is  a  print  (?)  of  the  Nativity,  by 
Rubens,  I  think.  H.  A.  W. 

Edward  Chamberlayne,  in  his  '  Angliae  Notitia  ; 
or,  Present  State  of  England,'  1700,  gives  a  list  of 
the  ships  in  His  Majesty's  navy.  The  Queen  is 
classed  first  rate,  with  780  men  and  102  guns. 
Probably  this  vessel  was  rechristened  after  Queen 
Ann  came  to  the  throne  (1704),  for  in  the  list 
given  in  the  twenty-fifth  edition,  1718,  the  Queen 
is  omitted,  and  the  Royal  Anne,  with  the  same  rate 
and  men,  but  100  guns,  seems  to  take  her  place. 
The  Royal  Anne  was  in  the  service  in  1743. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

A  100-gun  ship,  to  be  called  the  Royal  Anne, 
was  built  at  Woolwich.  Her  name  was  changed 
to  the  Royal  George,  by  order,  January,  1756,  and 
she  was  launched  February  18  following.  She 
sank  August  29,  1782,  at  Spithead,  with  Admiral 
Kempenfelt  and  about  900  persons  on  board.  A 
monument  at  Portsmouth  records  the  event,  and 
the  ship's  bell  hangs  in  the  cupola  over  the  dock- 
yard chapel  there.  Another  Royal  George,  built 
at  Woolwich,  1715,  was  named  the  Royal  Anne  in 
1756.  There  was  also  the  Royal  Anne,  of  forty 


guns,  built  at  Woolwich  in  1709,  and  a  Royal 
Anne  of  100  guns,  rebuilt  there  in  1704.  (dee 
Drake's  'Hundred  of  Blackheath,'  p.  155.) 

DELTA. 

ANGLICAN  ENDOWMENTS  (8tb  S.  vii.  428). — I 
think  not  so  many  of  these  are  "  enjoyed  by  the 
Church  of  England  "  as  is  sometimes  stated,  for 
the  statute  1  Ed.  VI.  c.  14,  improving  upon  the 
previous  Act  of  37  Henry  VIII.  c.  47,  transferred 
to  the  Crown  all  "superstitious  uses"  endowments, 
which  included  all  the  chantries,  but  excepted  the 
colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  These  latter, 
it  is  needless  to  add,  are  not  now  "  enjoyed  by  the 
Church  of  England."  Some  few  years  ago  Bishop 
Goodwin  of  Carlisle  made  his  hearers  laugh  very 
much  at  a  public  meeting  by  stating  that  Dean 
Close  was  bound  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  (inferentially)  disregarded  the  obligation.  But 
Henry  VIII.  was  not  "  a  pious  donor  before  the- 
Reformation,"  so  perhaps  this  will  not  be  thought 
a  case  in  point.  Carlisle  Cathedral  was  founded 
1541.  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

J.  C.  W.  seems,  by  the  form  in  which  his 
query  appears,  to  be  quite  unaware  of  the  history 
of  these  gifts  to  the  pre-Reformation  Church.  By 
an  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
all  the  chantries  and  masses  for  the  dead  thus 
endowed  were  suppressed  and  their  revenues  given 
to  the  king.  These  revenues  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  public  institutions  or  laymen.  They  are  not  held 
by  the  Church  of  England.  The  only  apparent 
exception  is  the  chantries  connected  with  St. 
George's  Cbapel,  Windsor.  The  revenues  of 
these  were  appropriated  by  the  king,  like  the 
rest,  but  were  handed  over  by  him  to  the  officers 
of  the  chapel.  J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 

Chelsea. 

WILSON  IN  LEICESTERSHIRE  (8th  S.  vii.  208, 
332,  397,  454). — FENTON  occupies  twenty- nine 
lines  of  your  valuable  space,  and  yet  does  not  tell 
me  the  origin  or  the  meaning  of  the  word  William. 
If  every  one  cf  your  contributors  possessed  a  com- 
plete library  and  knowledge  of  all  the  languages, 
it  seems  to  me  the  space  of '  N.  &  Q.'  would  have 
little  value.  I  am  acquainted  with  Forstemann's 
'  Namenbuch,'  but  have  not  found  it  very  lucid» 
It  will  cost  me  a  journey  of  fifty  miles  to  consult 
it  at  the  British  Museum.  T.  WILSON. 

Harpenden. 

BURIAL  CUSTOM  (8th  S.  vi.  487  ;  vii.  36,  113, 
274).— Further  information  can  be  gleaned  on  the 
subject  of  vampires  from  the  following  articles  : 
Blackwood's  Magazine,'vol.  Ixi.  p.  432  ;  Colburn's, 
vol.  vii.  p.  140  ;  Household  Words,  vol.  xi.  p.  39  ; 
Every  Saturday,  vol.  x.  p.  13,  vol.  xi.  p.  30  ;  St.. 
James's  Magazine,  vol.  x.  p.  30 ;  All  the  Yea, 
Round,  vol.  xxv.  p.  297 ;  Lippincolt's  Magazine,, 
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vol.   xlvii.  p.   539.      These  references  are  from 
Poole's  '  Index  to  Periodical  Literature.' 

ATEAHR. 

'  Varney  the  Vampire '  was  written  (in  the 
forties)  by  a  person  named  Rymer,  and  published 
in  penny  weekly  numbers  by  Edward  Lloyd,  at 
his  printing  office,  High  Street,  Shoreditch.  It 
is  the  same  Edward  Lloyd  once  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle  and  Lloyd's  News,  Salisbury  Square  and 
Fleet  Street.  W.  H.  might  try  some  cheap  second- 
hand booksellers  for  a  copy.  W.  STRANGE. 
201,  High  Road,  Streatham,  S.W. 

CHARLES  I.  AT  LITTLE  GIDDING  (8th  S.  viL  321, 
412,  472).— A  full  account  of  the  king's  visit  will 
be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  Newbery  House 
Magazine.  Mus  URBANUS. 

RICHARD  HUMBLE,  ALDERMAN  OF  LONDON  (8th 
S.  vii.  348,  412,  471).— .Richard  Humble  was 
elected  Alderman  of  Farringdon  Without,  March  3, 
1600/1,  and  "discharged"  on  April  22,  1601. 
The  record  of  his  election  and  discharge  may  be 
seen  in  Registry  25  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen.  He 
succeeded  Sheriff  Smith,  who  was  deprived  for  his 
connexion  with  Essex's  rising. 

ALFRED  B.  BEAVEN,  M.A. 

Preston. 

EASTER  SEPULCHRES  (8th  S.  vi.  27,  114,  210, 
338).— In  St.  Saviour's  (St.  Marie  Orerie),  South- 
wark,  there  is  what  looks  like  a  stone  seat  in  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  Ladye  Chapel  (Retro- 
Choir).  In  length  it  is  about  eight  feet,  and  in 
height  about  two  feet.  At  one  time  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  tomb  of  one  of  the  priors.  Lately 
it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  an  Easter  sepulchre. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  explain  the  use  and  mean- 
ing of  such  a  structure  1  It  is  not  hollowed  out. 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  MR.  PINK  and 
MR.  ARNOTT  for  their  valuable  information  re 
Alderman  Humble. 

W.  THOMPSON,  D.D.,  Rector. 

A  LYONS  BIBLE  OF  1520  (8th  S.  yii.  328).— A 
copy  of  this  edition  is  in  my  possession  ;  but  it  is 
in  six  heavy  volumes,  each  volume  containing  one 
numbered- part.  The  work  contains  2,140  leaves. 
The  third  volume,  unlike  the  others,  is  without  any 
paging.  As  it  includes  the  Psalter,  it  may  have 
been  printed  first.  If  the  copy  of  this  Bible  pre- 
sented by  PALAMEDES  to  the  Sorbonne  were 
complete  in  two  volumes,  they  must  have  been 
unusually  thick.  RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

LATIN  MOTTO  (8ll>  S.  vii.  448).— MR.  HAINES 
has  answered  his  own  query.  Most  certainly 
"fugo"  should  have  been  jugo,  and  if  MR. 
HAINES  examines  the  inscription  more  particularly 
he  will  probably  find  that  the  word  is  jugo.  If 
the  letters  are  cursive  capitals  he  may  very  well 


have  mistaken  an  old-fashioned  J  for  an  F,  the 
former  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  modern 
F.  Let  MR.  HAINES  look,  for  instance,  at  the  J 
of  Julius  in  the  heading  of  the  play  of  '  Julius 
Caesar '  in  the  First  Folio.  It  is  much  more  like 
an  F  than  a  J.  The  motto,  "  It  is  pleasant 
drawing  in  an  equal  yoke,"  shows  that  the 
jeweller  who  inscribed  the  ring  thus  intended  it 
for  a  wedding-ring.  R.  M.  SPENCE,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

Certainly  "  fugo  "  is  wrong,  and  jugo  is  right. 

E.  WALFORD. 
Ventnor. 

MRS.  OLDFIELD  (8th  S.  vii.  428).— If  the  un- 
romantic  Chalmers  is  right  in  saying  that  Mrs. 
Oldfield  was  born  in  1683,  it  was  rather  early  for 
her  to  have  a  daughter  at  a  boarding-school  in 
1706.  The  'Dictionary'  mentions  her  two  sons 
only,  the  elder  of  whom  was  born  later  than  1703. 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

DR.  DORAN,  a  former  editor  of  'N.  &  Q.,'  also 
desired  to  know  what  became  of  Diana,  the  school- 
fellow of  Mrs.  Delany  and  daughter  of  Mrs.  Old- 
field  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  trace,  no  reply  was 
received.  See  '  N.  &  Q./  3rd  S.  vi.  148. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

GIANT  SKELETON  AT  SALISBURY  (8th  S.  vii.  348, 
456). — The  Salisbury  giant  was  borne  in  much 
dignity  at  the  Jubilee  festival  there.  Never  was 
anything  better  carried  out  tb«n  the  procession 
round  the  city  on  that  d«y.  Besides  the  giant 
there  was  the  hobby-horse  raiding  into  the  crowd 
with  wonderful  spirit ;  and,  best  of  all,  there  was  the 
most  picturesque  morris  dance  by  men  in  costume, 
and  well  they  did  it.  Over  all  flew,  I  suppose,  the 
highest  flag  in  England,  for  its  staff  was  set  in  the 
trapdoor  close  to  the  top  of  Salisbury  spire. 

H.  J.  MOULE. 

Dorchester. 

"HORKEY"  (8th  S.  yi.  84,  174,  274,  334).— Sir 
Thomas  Overbnry,  in  his  witty  characters,  describes 
a  franklein  or  freeholder  as  one  who 
"  allows  of  honest  pastime  and  thinks  not  the  bones  of 
the  dead  anything  bruised  or  the  worse  for  it,  though 
the  country  lasses  dance  in  the  churchyard  after  even- 
song. Rock  Monday  and  the  wake  in  summer,  shrov- 
ings,  the  wakeful  ketches  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  hoky  or 
seed  cake— these  he  yearly  keeps." 

JNO.  HEBB, 

PATRON  SAINTS  OF  CHURCHES  (8th  S.  vii.  328, 
389). — FATHER  ANGUS  is  singularly  infelicitous 
in  the  language  he  uses  with  reference  to  the  two 
apostles  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  He  speaks  of  the 
former  as  Prince  of  the  Apostles.  I  have  alwaj 
heard  this  designation  applied  to  the  latter.  St 
Paul  owes  his  immortalization  to  powers  which  nc 
only  transcend  those  of  the  chief  janitor,  but  of 
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the  other  apostles  together  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  many  that  Christianity  would  not  have  survived 
had  he  not  lived.  Did  FATHER  ANGUS  remember 
St.  Paul's  piece  of  autobiography  when  he  was 
sentimentalizing  on  his  life  ?— 

"  Of  the  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save 
one.  Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned, 
thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck,  a  night  and  a  day  I  have 
been  in  the  deep.  In  weariness  and  painfulnesa,  in 
watch  ings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often, 
in  cold  and  nakedness."— 2  Cor.  xi.  24,  25,  27. 

Are  these  the  records  of  a  "  lovely  and  pleasant 
life"?  St.  Peter's  career,  too,  was  tempestuous  to 
the  end.  Neither  was  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  men  always  "lovely  and  pleasant."  On  one 
of  the  few  occasions  recorded  of  their  meeting  St. 
Paul  writes,  "  But  when  Peter  was  come  to  An- 
tioch,  I  withstood  him  to  the  face,  because  he  wast 
to  be  blamed."  In  "office  and  mass  their  names 
are  always  coupled  together";  their  ashes  may  not 
lie  a  hundred  yards  apart  for  aught  I  know,  never- 
theless it  is  the  irony  of  history,  from  my  point  of 
view,  that  in  death  they  are  divided,  for  are  they 
not  the  apostolic  heads  of  two  rival  and  contend- 
ing churches  ?  W.  A.  HENDERSON. 
Dublin. 

LE  DESPENCER  (8th  S.  vii.  428). — Mr.  M.  A. 
Lower  is  not  much  of  an  authority,  but  he  tells  us 
that 

"  Le  Despenser,  corruptly  Spencer,  [means]  a  steward. 
The  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Spencer,  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  was  '  dispensator  '  or  steward  to  the  household 
of  William  the  Conqueror." — '  English  Surnames,'  i.  134. 
And  he  adds  : — 

"  I  strongly  suspect  that  many  of  our  second  and  third 
class  families  might  trace  with  much  stronger  pro- 
babilities to  certain  ignoble  dispensators,  whose  functions 
were  limited  to  certain  'old  buttery  hatches '  of  certain 
'  old  English  gentlemen  '  of  later  times.  '  Spens, 
buttraye,  despencier'  (Palsgrave)." — Ibid.,  ii.  56. 


Hastings. 


EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 


VEGETARIAN  MONKS  AT  BUCKFAST  ABBEY  (8th 
S.  vii.  266,  333,  452).— Is  it  quite  correct  to  use 
the  term  "  vegetarian  "  as  applied  to  all,  whether 
monks  or  not,  who  on  certain  days  observe  fast  or 
abstinence,  or  both  ?  Fish,  eggs,  butter,  &c.,  may 
be  eaten  on  such  days,  and  the  word  "  vegetarian  " 
does  not  seem  to  cover  such  comestibles.  MR. 
HARRY  HEMS  observes  that  seculars  have  invari- 
ably prodigious  appetites.  But  he  observed  this 
on  board  ship,  where,  when  not  seasick,  most 
people  are  hungry.  There  is  no  rule  as  regards 
abstinence  in  the  way  of  food,  except  on  Fridays 
and  fasting  days,  which  latter  vary  in  different 
lands.  And  these  may  be  dispensed  by  the  Pope, 
as,  e.  g.,  the  Lenten  fast  was  in  this  country  this 
year  on  account  of  the  influenza.  Sometimes 
certain  fast  days  are  taken  off,  others  put  on. 
Thus  the  Rogation  Days  were  days  of  abstinence 


until  1830,  when  Pius  VIII.  dispensed  them  for 
England.  On  the  other  hand,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  in  Advent  are  fasts  with  us,  but  (so  far  as 
I  know)  not  so  on  the  Continent.  Such  observances 
are  purely  matters  of  discipline,  and  may  be  im- 
posed, or  altered,  or  modified,  or  abrogated  by 
authority.  GEORGE  ANGUS. 

St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

PARAPHERNALIA  (7th  S.  iv.  106). — Some  eight 
years  ago  I  drew  attention  to  the  loose  way  in 
which  this  word  is  used.  Since  then  I  have  come 
upon  many  examples  which  seem  to  me  not  a  little 
grotesque.  I  give  a  few  specimens. 

"  All  the  coquetry  and  paraphernalia  of  architecture." 
— Blackwood's  Magazine,  1824,  vol.  xvi.  623. 

"  All  the  paraphernalia  of  their  asceticism." — Goldwin 
Smith  in  '  The  Bystander,'  as  quoted  in  the  Catholic  News, 
Sept.  13, 1890,  p.  4,  col.  v. 

"The  paraphernalia  of  the  tea-table." — Sporting 
Magazine,  1805,  vol.  xxv.  p.  180. 

"  The  paraphernalia  of  sporting." — Ibid.,  1815,  vol. 
xlvi.  165. 

"Railways,  telegraphs,  bicycles,  machinery,  univer- 
sities, learned  societies,  newspapers,  and  all  other  para- 
phernalia of  our  go-called  'civilisation.'" — Dublin  Review, 
April,  1895,  p.  287. 

"  The  loftiest  contemplation  works  its  way  back  again 
through  the  accumulated  paraphernalia  of  meditation 
almost  to  the  indistinct  simplicity  of  the  kneeling  child's 
first  prayer."— P.  W.  Faber,  '  The  Foot  of  the  Cross,' 
fourth  edition,  1872,  p.  150. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

MARRIAGES  IN  MAY  (8th  S.  vii.  227,  272).— 
"  Mense  malas  Mais  nubere  vulgus  ait,"  says  Ovid. 
"  In  this  month  were  held  the  festivals  of  Bon  a  Dea, 
the  goddess  of  chastity,"  comments  Dr.  Brewer. 

KILLIGREW. 

Tenerife. 

"  CONSTITUTION  "  IN  A  POLITICAL  SENSE  (8tb  S. 
vi.  221,  263,  303,  417).— To  the  quotations  given 
by  MR.  OWEN,  showing  the  early  use  of  the  word 
constitution  in  its  present  political  meaning,  may 
be  added  one  from  Swift.  The  Dean,  in  his 
'  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  England  Man,'  wrote  : 

"In  order  to  preserve  the  Constitution  entire  in  Church 
and  State,  whoever  has  a  true  value  for  either  would 
be  sure  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  Whig  for  the  sake  of 
the  former,  and  the  extremes  of  Tory  for  the  sake  of  the 
latter." 

POLITICIAN. 

NEEDLEWORK  SAMPLERS  (8th  S.  vii.  409). — 
C.  S.  Calverley,  in  his  '  Charades,'  speaking  of 
women,  says : — 

Now  have  thoughts,  like  skirts,  grown  ampler, 

Now  not  all  they  have  to  do 

Is  embroider  on  a  sampler 

Beasts  which  Buffon  never  knew. 

I  am  quoting  from  memory,  but  the  lines  will  be 
easily  found.  A.  W.  D. 

The  back  numbers  of  'N.  &  Q.'  may  be  ad- 
vantageously referred  to  for  allusions  to  samplers. 
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L.  M.  may  perhaps  like  to  have  his  attention  drawn 
to  the  collection  of  seventy  examples  now  being 
exhibited  at  the  Grafton  Galleries.  A  chapter  on 
needlework  samplers,  with  illustrations  of  fine  and 
rare  examples,  forms  part  of  my  '  History  of  the 
Hornbook,'  now  in  the  press. 

ANDREW  W.  TUEB. 
The  Leadenhall  Press,  E.G. 

SAUNDERS  (8th  S.  vii.  409).— If  MR.  BULLOCK 
will  write  me  direct,  I  can,  perhaps,  give  him  some 
information  with  reference  to  this  family. 

JOHN  WATNEY. 

Mercera1  Hall,  London. 

THE  DATE  OF  THE  EQUINOX  (8th  S.  vii.  265, 
336,  378,  431).— Astronomers  will  no  doubt  be 
much  obliged  to  MR.  HALL  for  his  wish  to  "  see 
astronomy  take  its  place  as  an  exact  science."  But 
they  would  utterly  repudiate  the  idea  of  studiously 
concealing  anything  from  outsiders  and  privately 
explaining  it  to  neophytes  on  conditions.  The 
expression  equinoctial  points  is  frequently  used, 
but  it  does  not  mean  quite  the  same  as  equinoxes. 
When  the  sun  is  in  one  of  the  equinoctial  points 
(i.e.,  the  points  in  the  celestial  sphere  where  the 
planes  of  the  ecliptic  and  equator  intersect  each 
other)  the  equinoxes  take  place,  in  which  the  days 
and  nights  are  of  equal  length  all  over  the  world. 

As  to  heathenish  names — a  rose  by  any  other 
name  will  smell  as  sweet,  and  names  are  constantly 
used  without  any  reference  to  (often,  indeed, 
without  any  knowledge  of)  their  origin,  to  recur 
to  which  would  only  indicate  pedantry.  When 
MR.  HALL  receives  an  invitation  for  a  Wednesday, 
K.S.V.P.,  does  he  commence  his  reply  with  "  My 
dear  Sir  (or  Madam),  I  do  not  recognize  Woden 
as  a  god,  and  hope  you  will  in  future  call  Wednes- 
day the  fourth  day  of  the  week  "  ? 

The  subject  of  star-names  in  general  is  too 
extensive  to  be  entered  upon  here ;  they  were 
probably  originally  Babylonian,  and  underwent 
various  changes  in  passing  into  the  Greek,  from 
which  we  have  them.  The  word  Capricornus  is 
simply  a  translation  of  the  Greek  AiyoKcpws  (goat- 
horned),  which  the  constellation  is  called  by 
Aratns,  our  oldest  authority.  Eratosthenes  calls 
it  Pan  (the  supposed  inspirer  of  panic,  though  not. 
we  may  presume,  of  MR.  HALL'S  at  the  mention 
of  the  "precession  of  the  equinoxes"),  and  Mani- 
lius  in  one  place  (ii.  659)  designates  the  constel- 
lation simply  Caper.  Bat  the  goat  was  never 
represented  as  hornless  ;  indeed,  the  two  principal 
stars  are  located  in  the  eastern  horn.  The  expres- 
sion sea-goat  no  doubt  arose  from  the  circumstance 
that  a  fish-like  tail  was  assigned  to  it.  Of  paintings 
of  different  animal  bodies  joined  together,  Horace 
remarks,  "  risum  teneatis,  amici  ?  "  but  they  were 
common  enough  in  old  mythologies  of  different 
cations,  Pan  himself  having  the  legs  and  horns  of 
a  goat,  and  the  representations  of  the  water-god 


of  the  Phoenicians  (not  Dagon,  as  was  formerly 
erroneously  supposed,  but  Ea)  terminating  in  the 
tail  of  a  fish. 

The  names  of  the  constellations,  as  Sir  John 
Herschel  remarks,  however  "  absurd  or  puerile  in 
their  origin,  have  obtained  a  currency  from  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  dislodge  them."  Astro- 
nomers now  use  them  simply  as  vehicles  for  refer- 
ring to  the  most  remarkable  stars  (a  purpose  which 
they  serve  as  well  as  any  others  would),  and  utterly 
neglect  "  the  uncouth  figures  and  outlines  of  men 
and  animals"  which  were  formerly  "  scribbled  over 
celestial  globes  and  maps."  To  attempt  to  change 
names  which  have  been  in  use  for  many  centuries 
would  cause  more  confusion  that  it  would  cure. 

W.  T.  LYNN. 

CHUM  (8th  S.  vii.  304,  474).— At  the  last  refer- 
ence  we  are  told  that  the  Latin  c  in  cum  was- 
originally  pronounced  as  in  Italian  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  Italian  con  is  pronounced  chon.  Is  it 
indeed  ?  This  is  news  for  Italy.  We  are  also- 
informed  that  the  change  from  ch  to  fc  is  due  to 
"  phonetic  decay,"  which  simplifies  and  "  hardens  " 
sounds.  But  in  fact  the  change  is  invariably  the 
other  way.  Decay  "  softens  "  sounds,  if  I  may  for 
once  use  a  sadly  unscientific  term.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  the  extremely  new  lesson  in 
what  language  a  ch  ever  became  a  k.  We  might 
as  well  expect  water  to  run  uphill. 

Much  nonsense  is  often  talked  about  the  Latin 
c.  It  was  originally  pronounced  like  the  Greek  k 
before  all  vowels.  The  easy  proof  is  this.  The 
perfect  tense  of  cadere  was  formed  by  reduplication, 
i.e.,  by  doubling  the  fc-sound.  Thus  the  perfect 
was  ce-cidi  (ke-kid-i).  Those  who  think  other- 
wise have  to  prove  that  twice  k  =  double  s;  or 
that  twice  a  cow  is  equal  to  two  sheep. 

Phonetic  decay  altered  the  Latin  c  before  e  and 
i  only.  In  Italian  it  took  the  sound  of  ch  in  chin  ; 
in  Spanish,  the  sound  of  th  in  thin  ;  and  in  French, 
the  sound  of  8  in  sin.  Only  the  sound  k,  and  no 
other,  can  produce  ch}  th,  and  s,  all  three. 

We  are  also  informed  that  the  original  Latin  c  is 
preserved  in  the  English  chapel  !  But  how  about 
the  Welsh  capel,  as  in  Capel  Curig  ?  Is  that 
pronounced  with  the  c  in  ch  ?  Even  Englishmen, 
with  their  supercilious  and  ridiculously  ostenta- 
tious ignorance  of  Welsh,  know  better  than  that. 
WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

MRS.  MARTHA  WHITEWAY  (8th  S.  vii.  307). 
—By  deed  of  Oct.  23,  1732,  Martha  White- 
way,  otherwise  Harrison,  otherwise  Swift,  Theo- 
philus  her  son,  and  Mary  her  daughter,  granted  to 
George  Rowan  premises  on  Bachelor's  Quay,  in 
the  city  of  Dublin,  granted  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Jervis  to  Adam  Swift,  deceased.  In  a  deed  of 
Nov.  28,  1737,  Martha  White  way  is  described  a» 
widow  of  Capt.  Edward  Whiteway. 

J.  LEYSE. 
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SPINNING-WHEEL  (8th  S.  vii.  287,  336,  474).— 
Though  my  aunt,  Lady  de  Ros,  did  use  a  spin 
ning-wheel  and  made  a  great  deal  of  flax,  ah 
certainly  was  not  the  last  lady  who  used  one  ;  fo 
when  she  discontinued  its  use,  she  presented  he 
wheel  to  the  Queen,  on  hearing  that  Her  Majest; 
had  taken  to  spinning.  CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield,  Reading. 

AN  OLD  FRENCH  MAP  OP  NORTH  AMERICA  (8l 
S.  vii.  421). — Norumbega  seems  to  have  been 
name  of  wider  application  than  Prof.   Masson' 
definition  would  lead  one  to  suppose.     Capt.  John 
Smith,    in  his  'New  England's  Trials'    (1620) 
says  : — 

''  These  fourteene  yerea  I  have  spared  neither  pain 
mr  money,  according  to  my  abilitie,  in  the  discouery  o 
Norumbega;  where  with  some  thiity  eeuen  men  am 
boyes,  the  remainder  of  an  hundred  and  fiue,  agains 
the  fury  of  the  Saluages,  I  began  that  plantation  now 
in  Virginia." 

Estotiland  is  a  very  old  name  for  Labrador. 
Purchas,  in  a  note  to  some  very  curious  anc 
crabbed  verses  of  his,  prefixed  to  Smith's  '  General" 
Historie  of  Virginia'  (1624),  says  of  "Island 
Groonland,  Estotiland,"  that  they  "  are  said  a 
thousand  yeares  agoe  to  haue  beene  in  the  north 
parts  of  America."  Is  it  possible  that  the  river 
MR.  BOUCHIER  takes  for  the  Mississippi  is  the 
Alabama,  which  in  the  map  of  North  America  in 
Gordon's  'Geography  Anatomized'  (1699)  is 
named  Conchequas  ?  In  this  map  also  the  Cali- 
fornian  peninsula  is  shown  as  an  island,  with  the 
"  Red  Sea  "  separating  it  from  the  mainland  ;  but 
both  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  rivers  are 
correctly  drawn,  and  have  their  proper  names. 

C.  0.  B. 

P.S. — The  foregoing  had  left  my  hands  when 
CANON  TAYLOR'S  interesting  note  appeared  (p.  461 ). 

In  MR.  BOUCHIER'S  communication  to  you 
respecting  an  '  Old  French  Map  of  North  America/ 
he  alludes  to  Norumbega.  I  find  it  marked  on  a 
map  of  North  America  in  Heylyn's  '  Cosmography,' 
1682.  It  is  stated  to  be  a  large  district  of  Canada 
and  "  hath  on  the  north-east  Nova  Scotia,  on  the 
south-west  Virginia."  I  do  not  find  any  mention 
of  Norumbega  in  Armenia  ;  the  "  Samoed  shore  " 
was  in  Asiastic  Russia,  to  the  north  of  Tartary. 
C.  LEESON  PRINCE. 


I  am  obliged  to  CANON  TAYLOR  for  his  article 
(ante,  p.  461)  on  'Milton's  Estotiland'  in  reply  to 
mine  on  the  old  French  map  of  North  America. 
Would  the  learned  CANON  be  so  very  kind  as  to 
explain,  if  he  can,  the  discrepancy  which  I  pointed 
out  relative  to  the  locality  of  Norumbega ;  and  also  [ 
to  tell  me  where  and  how  Jaillot  probably  got  hold  , 
of  the  astonishing  Indian  names  (if  they  are,  as  I 
suppose,  Indian)  of  which  I  quoted  some  examples  ?  ; 
A  correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  (a  regular  corre-  | 
spondent  of  my  own  as  well)  has  written  me  a  ! 


friendly  remonstrance  on  my  comparing  these 
"jaw-breaking  "  names  with  place-names  in  Wales. 
My  friend  undoubtedly  knows  more  about  Welsh 
nomenclature  than  I  do ;  but  surely  some  Welsh 
place-names  are  terribly  "  jaw-breaking."  I  heard 
a  few  year  ago  that  one  of  Her  Majesty's  judges 
OTI  a  certain  occasion  had  to  read  out  a  list  of 
Welsh  names.  His  lordship,  being  completely 
nonplussed,  proceeded  somewhat  as  follows : 
"  Mr.  David  Morgan  of — of — of  some  place  ;  and 
Mr.  Owen  Owens  of— of — of  some  other  place."  Are 
Astakouakaeronons  and  Oupapinachouet,  on  my 
cottager's  map,  really  greater  posers  to  the  un- 
initiated than  Llanuwchllyn,  near  Bala,  and 
Glyndyfrdwy,  near  Llangollen  ?  The  last  (pro- 
nounced, I  believe,  "  Thlangothlen  ")  is,  I  admit, 
a  soft  and  pretty  name.  JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

THAT  =  So  (8th  S.  vii.  346,  436).— Your  corre- 
spondent C.  C.  B.,  in  referring  to  the  vogue  of 
this  use  of  that,  might  have  increased  his  area  by  the 
addition  of  London.  Such  expressions  as  those  he 
instances  I  have  not  infrequently  heard  within  the 
Metropolis  ;  and  the  use  of  "  that  high,"  in  relation 
to  the  height,  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to 
that  which  he  relates,  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
experience.  "  Know  him  ?  Why,  bless  yer,  I  've 
known  him  since  he  was  that  high."  Who  has  not 
beard  among  the  street  folk  phrases  such  as  this, 
and  observed  the  indication  of  the  height  by  the 
band  of  the  speaker  ?  To  me  it  is  a  piece  of  pure 
cockney.  Again,  we  sometimes  hear  such  usage 
as  "  that  tired,"  "  that  weak,"  where  that  appears 
=  so.  "I  was  that  tired,  I  could  walk  no 
"urther."  As  another  example,  which  I  myself 
jave  heard,  one  might  quote  the  following  :  "  The 
man  was  that  drunk  he  couldn't  stand."  Here 
the  usage  appears  to  be  confirmed. 

C.  P.  HALE. 

At  the  last  reference  C.  C.  B.  states  that  this 
use  of  that  is  not  confined  to  Scotland,  but  is 
ommon  in  our  midland  and  northern  counties, 
s  it  not  rather  a  usual  colloquialism  everywhere 
n  Great  Britain  1  I  have  noticed  such  usage 
broughout  the  southern  counties,  and  frequently 
n  London  by  thoroughbred  cockneys. 

F.  A.  RUSSELL. 
34,  Craven  Park,  Willesden. 


'SPANISH  CHANT'  (8th  S.  vii.  246). — Since  writing 
my  query  regarding  this  tune  I  have  secured  a  copy 
of  Burgoyne's  'Psalms  and  Hymns,'  quoted  by 
Love  in  his  '  Scottish  Church  Music.'  The  date 
he  gives  (1872)  is  a  misprint  for  1827,  and  he 
quotes  the  wrong  edition,  as  the  second  edition 
(1828)  states  in  the  preface  that  there  have  been 
added  airs  from  (among  others)  some  celebrated 
Church  music  from  Spain.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
throw  light  on  this  Spanish  Church  music  ?  I  am 
very  anxious  to  get  at  the  truth  regarding  this  tune. 
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The  statement  in  Burgoyne  seems  to  conflict  with 
my  surmise  that  B.  Carr  composed  it,  although 
I  think  to  him  must  be  given  the  credit  of  intro- 
ducing it  as  a  hymn  tune,  as  it  was  certainly  used 
in  Philadelphia  in  1824.  JAS.  WARRINGTON. 
Philadelphia,  U.S. 

VOLTAIRE  (8">  S.  vii.  409,  438).— With  regard 
to  Voltaire's  religious  views,  of  which  mention  has 
lately  been  made  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  may  I  quote  the 
following  from  '  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table  '  ? 

"When  I  was  a  young  girl  we  travelled  in  Europe, 

and  I  visited  Ferney  with  my  parents ;  and  I  remember 

we  all  stopped  before  a  chapel,  and  I  read  upon  its  front 

— I  knew  Latin  enough  to  understand  it,  I  am  pleased 

o  say — Deo  erexit  Voltaire." 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  refers  again  to  this  chapel 
in  'The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table.'  I  see 
in  '  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica '  that  the  chapel 
was  built  1760-61.  Is  it  still  standing  ? 

ED.  PHILIP  BELBEN. 

Branksome  Chine,  Bournemouth. 

USFLEET  :  FURNIVAL  (8th  S.  vii.  449).— Lora 
or  Loretta  de  Furnival,  who  married  Gerard  (John  ?) 
de  Usflete,  of  Useflete  (now  Ousefleet),  in  Whit- 
gift  parish,  co.  York,  was  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Gerard,  son  of  Gerard  de  Fnrnival,  of  Manden, 
in  Hertfordshire,  and  his  wife  Christiana,  daughter 

and  heiress  of Ledet,  Lord  of  Warden,  co. 

Northampton,  and  he  was  the  second  son  of  Gerard 
de  Furnival,  Lord  of  Sheffield  and  Hallamshire,  in 
right  of  his  wife  Maud,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
William  de  Lovetot.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

MENDIP  HILLS  (8th  S.  vL  409,  490;  vii.  77, 
171,  476). — Surely  the  names  of  hills  and  rivers 
are  Celtic.  I  take  Mendip  to  mean  simply  "  black 
stone."  Men  fairly  represents  Welsh  maen,  as  in 
Pen-maen-mawr,  and  in  cist-vaen.  Dip  may  well 
mean  "  black,"  since  the  old  form,  preserved  in 
Old  Irish,  is  dub.  Cf.  Gaelic  dubh,  Welsh  du, 
black.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

HEART  BURIAL  (7th  S.  vi.  387).— The  following 
instance,  which  came  under  my  own  observation, 
may  interest  some  of  your  readers.  Many  years 
ago,  on  July  9,  1858,  when  the  vault  of  the 
Powlett  family,  in  Wensley  Church,  Yorkshire, 
was  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  remains  of  an 
infant  son  of  Lord  Bolton,  I  entered  it.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  vault,  in  an  upright  position  against 
the  wall,  was  placed  the  leaden  coffin  of  Mary, 
Marchioness  of  Winchester,  the  eldest  of  the  ille- 
gitimate daughters  of  Emanuel  Scrope,  last  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  who  by  her  marriage  with  Charles, 
sixth  Marquess  of  Winchester,  the  eldest  son  of 
"  the  great  loyalist "  who  defended  Basing  House, 
brought  the  Wensleydale  estates  and  Bolton  Castle 
into  the  Powlett,  or  Paulet,  family.  On  the  top 
of  the  coffin  lay  the  heart  of  the  deceased  lady,  in 
a  leaden  heart-shaped  case,  which  I  took  in  my 


band.  As  there  was  plenty  of  room  on  the  floor 
of  the  vault,  which  might  have  been  8  ft.  deep,  it 
seemed  singular  that  the  coffin  should  have  been 
placed  in  an  upright  position,  and  not  on  the  floor, 
•ind  secured  from  falling  by  iron  bands  round  it. 
There  were  niches  round  the  vault,  forming  a 
columbarium  for  the  reception  of  other  coffins,  and 
some  of  them  were  occupied.  Upon  the  coffin 
there  was  no  inscription  whatever  recorded,  but 
bhe  date  of  death  of  the  Marchioness  might  be, 
perhaps,  about  1680.  No  doubt  the  burial  is 
duly  recorded  in  the  register  of  Wensley  Church. 
On  a  slab  in  the  north  aisle,  covering  the 
entrance  of  the  vault,  is  inscribed  in  Old  English 
characters  : — 

"Hac  teguntur  humo  Henric'a  Scrop  Richard'que 
D'ni  Henrici  de  Bolton  et  Mabelle  Uxoris  Sue  minores 
natu  liberi,  quor  .  alt .  xxv  die  decessit  Marcii .  alt . 
xxviii  Julii  Anno  Domini .  MDXXV." 

Above  the  vault  are  portions  of  the  parclose  of  the 
Scrope  chantry,  brought  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion from  St.  Agatha's  Abbey  at  Easby,  near 
Richmond,  which  have  once  been  gorgeously 
gilded,  and  have  upon  them  the  well-known  arms  of 
Sorope,  Azure,  a  bend  or,  with  the  numerous 
alliances  of  that  ancient  line.  Charles  Powlett, 
Marquess  of  Winchester,  was  created  Duke  of 
Bolton  in  1689,  died  in  1699,  and  was  most  likely 
buried  at  Basing,  in  Hampshire.  The  dukedom 
of  Bolton  became  extinct  by  the  death  of  Harry, 
sixth  duke,  in  1794,  but  the  marquisate  of  Win- 
chester is  still  in  existence. 

JOHN  PICKFOKD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

WEEVER  (8th  S.  vii.  468).— Moule,  in  Ma 
'Bibliotheca  Heraldica,'  p.  114,  says  that  the 
original  MS.,  with  a  rough  draft  of  the  index,  is 
deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. He  also  refers  to  a  copy  of  this  work, 
with  large  manuscript  improvements  by  the  author 
himself,  as  being  in  the  possession  at  one  time  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Rawlinson,  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

A. 

Allibone's  'English  Literature/  under  the  article 
"John  Weever,"  says,  "The  original  MS.  is  in  the 
library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  where  are 
other  MSS.  of  Weaver's. "  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

BARONS  O'NEILL  (8th  S.  vii.  448).— According 
to  Burke's  'Extinct  Peerage,'  there  were  two 
branches  of  O'Neills,  descending  from  two  brothers 
living  early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  But  the 
pedigrees  are  not  given  in  full,  nor  is  it  clear 
which  branch  is  the  elder  ;  when,  therefore,  I  call 
them  branches  1  and  2,  it  is  only  for  clearness. 

The  representative  of  branch  1  received  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Tyrone  in  1 542,  but  with  remainder  not 
to  his  legitimate  descendants,  but  to  a  natural  son 
and  his  heirs.  The  title  fell  under  attainder  in 
1612,  and,  though  afterwards  assumed,  was  never 
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legally  restored.  The  descent  is  not  completed, 
but  it  appears  that  if  heirs  exist  for  either  branch, 
legitimate  or  natural,  they  are  probably  to  be 
found  in  France. 

The  representative  of  branch  2,  O'Neill  01 
Shane's  Castle,  received  the  barony  of  O'Neill  in 
1793,  and  the  viscounty  in  1795  ;  his  elder  son 
was  the  first  and  only  Earl  O'Neill,  and  his  younger 
son,  the  last  viscount  and  baron,  died  in  1855, 
•when  the  male  line  of  branch  2  expired,  and 
Shane's  Castle  went  to  the  Kev.  William  Chichester, 
the  heir-at-law  through  females,  who  took  the 
name  of  O'Neill,  and  received  the  title  of  baron  in 
1868,  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  in  1883,  and, 
of  course,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  his 
right  to  the  title. 

Thus  the  present  Lord  O'Neill  is  not  an  O'Neill 
by  male  descent,  and,  so  far  as  Burke  goes,  the  male 
heir  of  the  family  is  unknown.  As  to  E.  H.  T.'s 
other  questions :  there  was  certainly  no  title  of 
O'Neill  existing  in  1745,  and  if  there  is  no  mis- 
take it  must  have  been  illegally  assumed  ;  the 
Lord  O'Neill  of  Sheridan's  '  Life '  was  doubtless 
he  created  in  1793.  The  women  married  into  the 
families  (besides  Chichester)  of  Butler,  Sharman, 
Burrowes,  Dawson,  Jackson,  and  Bourke. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

E.  H.  T.  will  find  full  information  in  Burke's 
'Extinct  Peerage,'  1883.  The  Irish  barony  of 
O'Neill  (itself  a  revival  of  an  earlier  creation)  was 
conferred  in  1793  on  John  O'Neill,  M.P.,  of 
Shane's  Castle,  co.  Antrim.  He  was  raised  to  the 
viscountcy  of  O'Neill  in  1795,  and  his  son  was 
created  Viscount  Baymond  and  Earl  O'Neill  soon 
after  the  Union  in  1800.  These  three  titles  became 
extinct  on  the  death  of  the  earl  in  1855,  when  his 
estates  passed  to  a  distant  relative,  one  of  the 
Chichesters,  who  took  the  name  and  arms  of 
O'Neill,  and  in  whose  person  the  barony  was 
created  anew  in  1868,  as  a  peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 

John  O'Neill,  of  Shane's  Castle,  was  created 
Baron  O'Neill,  of  Shane's  Castle,  Oct.  25,  1793 ; 
Viscount  O'Neill,  Oct.  3,  1795.  His  second  son, 
Charles  Henry  St.  John,  was  created  Viscount 
Eaymond  and  Earl  O'Neill  in  August,  1800;  dying 
unmarried  March  25,  1841,  the  earldom  became 
extinct,  and  the  other  honours  devolved  upon  his 
brother  John  Bruce  Richard  O'Neill,  who  died 
without  issue,  Feb.  12,  1855,  when  the  peerage 
became  extinct.  The  estates  devolved  on  the  heir- 
general,  the  Kev.  William  Chichester,  whose  great- 
grandmother  was  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Henry  (disinherited),  eldest  son  of  John  O'Neill, 
of  Shane's  Castle,  the  grandfather  of  John  O'Neill, 
first  Baron  O'Neill.  The  Rev.  William  Chichester 
assumed  by  royal  licence  the  surname  and  arms  of 


O'Neill,  and  was  created  a  peer  of  the  United  King- 
dom as  Baron  O'Neill  of  Shane's  Castle,  April  18, 
1868.  E.  H.  T.  will  see  that  the  present  title  is  a 
new  creation,  given  to  a  descendant  of  the  family 
(by  the  female  line)  who  had  inherited  the  estates. 
The  baronetcy  of  O'Neill  of  Upper  Claneboys  is 
presumed  to  be  extinct,  but  nothing  definite  is 
known.  Perhaps  his  informants  may  have  confused 
the  two  titles.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

Perhaps  the  following,  which  I  extract  from  '  A 
Biographical  Peerage  of  Ireland,'  London,  1817, 
may  be  of  service  to  E.  H.  T.  :  — 

"  The  O'Neils  are  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  original 
Irish  families.  One  of  them  was  created  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
in  1542;  but  afterwards  forfeited  that  title.  Charles 
O'Neil  married  Lady  Mary  Powlett,  eldest  daughter  of 
Charles,  second  Duke  of  Bolton.  Charles,  his  successor, 
died  in  1769,  having  married,  in  1737,  Catherine,  third 
daughter  and  coheir  of  the  Hon.  St.  John  Brodrick 
(eldest  son  of  Alan,  first  Viscount  Midleton),  by  whom 
he  had  issue,  John  O'Neil,  of  Shanes-caetle,  who  married 
Henrietta  Boyle,  daughter  and  heir  of  Charles,  Viscounl 
Dungarvan,  a  lady  of  great  genius  and  accomplishments, 
celebrated  for  her  poetical  talents,  who  died  Sept.  3, 
1793.  In  November,  1793,  this  John  was  raised  to  the 
Irish  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Baron  O'Neil,  of  Shanes- 
castle,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  was  further  ad- 
vanced to  be  Viscount  O'Neil,  Oct.  6,  1795.  On  June  17, 
1798,  he  died  of  the  wounds  he  received  in  an  action 
with  the  rebels  at  Antrim,  in  Ireland.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  Charles  Henry  St.  John  O'Neil,  present 
and  second  Viscount  O'Neil,  who  was  created  Earl  O'Neil, 
and  Viscount  Raymond,  Aug.  6,  1800.  His  lordship  was 
born  Jan.  12,  1779,  is  a  knight  of  St.  Patrick,  and  one 
of  the  elected  peers  of  Ireland.  He  is  unmarried. 
Female  Descent  :  Brodrick,  Boyle.  Chief  Seat  :  Shanes- 
castle,  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  Heir  Presumptive  : 
His  brother.  John  Kichard  Bruce  O'Neil,  bora  Dec.  30, 
1780." 


WORKS  RELATING  TO  SCHISM  AMONG  THE  WES- 

LETANS  (8th  S.  vii.  48,  136,  313,  475).—  By  far  the 
best  account  of  the  various  schisms  among  the 
Wesley  ans  is  to  be  found  in  '  The  Church's  Broken 
Unity,'  edited  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett. 
Vol.  iii.  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  Methodism  and 
the  Swedenborgians.  F.  SANDERS. 

Hoy  lake  Vicarage. 

BREWER'S  'DICTIONARY  OF  PHRASE  AND  FABLE' 
(8th  S.  vi.  224  ;  vii.  35).—  My  statement  that  there 
is  no  trustworthy  evidence  to  show  that  Gregory  the 
Great  took  the  slightest  interest  in  music  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  all  his  voluminous 
works  there  is  not  a  single  allusion  to  the  chant 
of  the  Church  or  the  antiphonary.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  synod  of  595  he  complains  of  priests 
and  deacons  devoting  their  time  to  the  cultivation 
of  their  voices  instead  of  preaching  and  almsgiving. 
The  whole  romance  of  Gregory's  devotion  to  music 
the  touching  story  of  the  whip  included)  rests 
lolely  on  the  authority  of  John  the  Deacon,  who 
flourished  nearly  three  hundred  years  after  Gre- 
gory's death.  It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  the 
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crude  and  inharmonious  music  which  goes  under 
his  name  has,  through  mistaken  notions  of  eccle- 
siastical propriety,  been  revived  in  the  Church  of 
England.  Several  other  statements  made  in  the 
'Dictionary'  would  make  Apella  himself  pause 
and  reflect.  Thus  Dido  is  said  to  have  "  burnt 
herself  to  death."  Under  "  Caedmon "  we  are 
told,  "  The  hero  defeats,  and  finally  slays  Grendel, 
an  evil  being  of  supernatural  powers."  John  of 
Gaunt  is  said  to  be  the  third  son  of  Edward  III. 
Under  "  Friar's  Heel,"  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  is 
credited  with  a  story  which  is  not  is  my  edition 
of  that  veracious  author  ;  but  the  Doctor  does  not 
give  chapter  and  verse.  That  Gervase  of  Tilbury 
was  the  compiler  of  the  '  Libsr  Niger '  will  be 
news  to  many.  E.  S.  A. 

RICHARD  HENGIST  HORNE  (8th  S.  vii.  467). — 
The  Athenceum  for  March  22,  1884,  contained  a 
long  and  interesting  article  on  the  life  and  works 
of  this  talented  author.  He  appointed  Mr.  H. 
Buxton  Forman  his  literary  executor,  from  whom 
your  correspondent  might  obtain  the  information 
he  requires.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

SOLI-LUNAR  CYCLES  (8th  S.  vii.  425). — Has  not 
MR.  LYNN  made  a  slip  when  he  says  that  Easter 
Day  2935  will  fall  on  April  14,  as  in  1895  ?  Will 
not  the  Sunday  letter  for  the  year  2935  be  B?  If 
BO,  April  14  will  fall  on  a  Thursday,  and  not  on  a 
Sunday,  as  in  this  year  1895.  R.  T.  HALES. 

I  am  obliged  to  MR.  R.  T.  HALKS  for  pointing 
out  an  error  in  my  note  as  above.  Easter  Day  will 
not  be  on  the  same  day  in  A.D.  2935  as  in  this  year, 
because,  although  the  soli-lunar  cycle  of  1040  years 
will  be  completed,  and  the  position  of  the  moon 
•with  respect  to  the  sun  will  be  almost  exactly  the 
same  on  the  same  dates,  the  days  of  the  week  wil* 
not  correspond.  In  2935,  as  in  1895,  the  ful 
moon  following  the  vernal  equinox  will  fall  on 
April  9,  but  that  day  in  2935  will  be  a  Saturday, 
and  the  Sunday  after  will  be  April  10,  which  will 
therefore,  be  Easter  Day,  instead  of  April  14,  ai 
this  year,  when  the  full  moon  was  on  a  Tuesday 
April  14,  as  MR.  HALES  points  out,  will  be  a 
Thursday  in  2935.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

[MR.  HAI.ES'S  communication  was  sent  direct  to  MK 
LINN,  and  elicited  that  gentleman's  reply.] 

LEATHER  DRINKING  JACKS  (8tb  S.  vii.  249 
312,  395,  437,  475).— At  an  Art  Loan  Exhibitio 
in  1886,  the  catalogue  of  which  I  assisted  in  com 
piling,  Lord  Powerscourt  exhibited  a  very  fin 
black  jack,  twenty-three  inches  high,  with  silver 
mounted  overlapping  rim,  the  lower  portion  o 
which  was  floriated  in  the  form  of  acanthus  leaves 
and  inscribed  "Oliver  Cromwell  1653,  Lor 
(Protector  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
The  front  of  this  huge  jug  had  an  embossed  silve 


late  bearing  the  arms  used  by  the  Commonwealth, 
iz.,  Quarterly  1  and  4,  Arg.,  a  cross  gu.  (for 
ngland) ;  2,  Azure,  a  saltire  arg.  (for  Scotland)  ; 
,  Az.,  a  harp  or,  stringed  arg.  (for  Ireland) ;  over  all 
n  an  inescocheon,  Sa.,  a  lion  ramp.  arg.  (Cromwell), 
understand  that  this  black  jack  was  originally 
n  the  Tower  of  London.  I  had  it  photographed 
ide  by  side  with  a  leather  bottell  (I  purposely 
etain  the  old  spelling)  in  my  possession — the  two 
orming  a  quaint  group.  I  shall  be  happy  to  lend 
his  photo  to  MR.  BAKER,  and  also  the  leather 
iottell,  should  he  care  to  see  them.  The  leather 
ottell  was  purchased  by  me  in  Warwickshire, 
ihortly  before  it  had  been  used  for  cider  in  the 
larvest  field.  As  an  illustration  of  the  strength  of 
hese  vessels,  I  may  mention  that  the  wheel  of  a 
jart  laden  with  hay  passing  over  it  failed  to 
make  the  least  impression. 

ARTHUR  VICARS,  Ulster. 

Judging  from  three  in  my  possession,  which  MR. 
DLIVER  BAKER  is  welcome  to  see,  leather  bottles 
would  appear  to  have  been  made  in  sets.  Mine 
lold  two,  four,  and  six  pints,  liberal  measure. 
Fnere  are  rude  attempts  at  ornamentation,  and 
some  letters  are  stamped  on  the  sides,  of  which  I 
can  make  nothing.  Each  bottle  has  a  leather  thong 
x>r  hanging.  ANDREW  W.  TUER. 

The  Leadenhall  Press,  E.G. 

HERALDIC  (8th  S.  vii.  308,  375).— Is  MR. 
PARTRIDGE  correct  in  stating  that  all  the 
descendants  of  a  daughter  and  heiress  are  entitled 
to  quarter  her  arms  ?  Some  descendants  from 
Anne  (sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas,  the 
youngest  son  of  Edward  III.)  by  her  former 
husband  do  not  quarter  Plantagenet,  while  descend- 
ants from  her  last  husbands  do  so,  though  they  are 
more  remote  representatives.  DELTA. 

THOMAS  HARLEY,  LORD  MAYOR  (8th  S.  vii. 
448). — The  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Harley  was 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  He  was  chosen 
Alderman  of  Portsoken  ward  in  1761,  from  which 
he  removed  to  Bridge  Without  in  1785.  He  served 
the  office  of  Sheriff  in  1763,  and  was  Lord  Mayor 
in  1767.  He  was  elected  M.P.  for  the  City  of 
London  in  1762,  and  for  the  county  of  Hereford  in 
1775.  He  held  the  situation  of  Governor  of  the 
Irish  Society,  and  his  portrait  by  Hardy  formerly 
hung  in  the  Irish  Chamber,  which  was  situated  on 
the  east  side  of  Guildhall  Yard.  For  further 
particulars  see  '  City  Biography,'  London,  1800. 
EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

There  are  references  to  "  Hon.  Aid.  T.  Harley  " 
in  the  'Annual  Register,'  vols.  iv.,  vi.,  vii.,  x.,  xi., 
xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.,  xviii.,  xx.,  xxvii.,  xlvi. 
There  is  a  long  account  how  he  was  assailed  and 
pulled  out  of  his  carriage  by  the  mob  at  Temple 
Bar,  May  30, 1770.  He  died  ("  father  of  the  City  of 
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London,  President  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Radnor,  one  of 
His  Majesty's  most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  and 
uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  ")  Dec.  1,  1804. 

EDWARB  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

MR.  STONE  will  find  a  full  account  of  the 
"  courageous  action "  of  the  Right  Hon.  Thos. 
Harley,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  the  first  volume 
of  Mr.  E.  Walford's  'Tales  of  Great  Families,' 
first  series.  Mus  URBAN  us. 

CHILD  MARRIAGES  (8th  S.  vii.  447). — Symonds 
d'Ewes  states  in  his  autobiography  that  he  was 
married  to  a  child,  but  that  they  did  not  live 
together  till  she  was  of  a  mature  age.  I  am 
unable  to  give  name  and  age  of  the  girl,  as  I  have 
not  the  book,  or  rather  the  two  volumes,  and  it  is 
long  since  I  read  it.  H.  A.  W. 

ROOM  WHERE  FAMILY  IN  CENTRE  TAKES  IN 
LODGERS  (8th  S.  vii.  309,  439). — In  an  essay  on  a 
social  subject  written  in  1887  I  appended  to  one 
passage  the  following  note  : — 

"  A  few  years  back  a  case  came  into  court,  during  the 
hearing  of  which  it  transpired  that  five  families  slept  in 
a  single  room,  one  in  each  corner  and  one  in  the  centre. 
The  quarrel,  which  resulted  in  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
arose  from  the  family  in  the  centre  desiring  to  take  in  a 
lodger." 

I  regret  that  I  have  entirely  forgotten  the  source 
from  which  I  derived  the  incident,  but  the  note 
supplies  a  clue  which  may  possibly  assist  MR. 
MARSHALL  in  his  inquiry. 

HOLCOMBB  INOLEBY. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  the  Nolle  Grecians  and  Romans. 
Englished  by  Sir  Thomas  North,  anno  1579.  With 
Introduction  by  George  Wyndham.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
(Nutt ) 

THIS  is  the  most  ambitious  work  yet  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Nutt  in  his  delightful  series  of  "  Tudor  Translations." 
Into  how  many  volumes  the  reprint  will  extend  we  are 
not  told.  Comparing  the  translation,  however,  with 
that  of  Amyot,  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  of  which  the 
octavo  edition  of  1567  and  the  folio  edition  of  1574  are 
before  us,  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  the  lives 
will  reach  to  six  or  more  volumes.  Of  these  two  only 
have  as  yet  seen  the  light.  North's  '  Plutarch '  is  to 
some  extent  a  classic,  and  in  that  respect  is  like  the 
French  translation  of  Amyot.  It  is,  indeed,  curious  that 
in  England  and  in  France  the  same  book  should  bare  an 
all-important  effect  in  establishing  prose  style  upon  the 
basis  it  has  since  occupied.  North,  though  he  is  an 
interesting  personality,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  less  consider- 
able personage  than  Amyot.  The  recognition  awarded 
him  was,  accordingly,  inferior  in  all  respects,  and  he 
attained  to  no  such  prizes  as  came  to  the  fortunate 
and  scholarly  preceptor  of  Charles  IX.  North's  chief 
distinction  is,  of  course,  that  he  inspired  Shakspeare 
in  some  of  the  noblest  of  the  historical  plays,  and  that 
had  his  translation  never  been  published  we  should  have 


missed,  besides  portions  of  other  works,  '  Coriolanus,' 
« Julius  Caesar,'  and  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra.'  Whole 
passages  of  description  in  Sbakopeare  are  simply  lifted 
out  of  North.  Those  lives  which  cast  most  light  upon 
Shakspeare  have,  naturally,  been  reprinted  for  the  benefit 
of  students.  Few  book-lovers  will,  however,  be  content 
with  these  selections,  now  that  the  entire  work  is  brought, 
in  a  handsome  and  commodious  shape,  within  their 
reach.  One  may  have  a  taste  as  keen  as  that  of  Charles 
Lamb  for  a  folio,  but  it  is  a  cumbersome  and  uncomfort- 
able thing  to  read  long,  unless  one  has  a  reading-desk 
specially  adapted  to  hold  it.  The  volumes  of  the  "  Tudor 
Translations"  are,  meanwhile,  models  of  what  books  of 
the  class  should  be.  Mr.  Wyndham,  who  dedicates  his 
work  to  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  has 
written  a  learned  and  brilliant  introduction.  Rarely, 
indeed,  has  an  editor  of  a  work  of  this  class  executed 
his  task  with  more  commendable  industry  and  zeal.  His 
mind  is  saturated  with  the  author  with  whom  he  deals, 
and  his  exegesis  is  a  veritable  help  to  the  student  and 
the  reader.  On  the  political  complexion  of  Plutarch's 
mind,  and  its  influence  on  the  parallels  instituted,  he  is 
always  worth  hearing,  and  he  disputes  the  opinion  of 
several  of  the  commentators  which  denies  him  political 
insight.  That  Plutarch  is  always  accurate  and  trust- 
worthy none— not  even  Mr.  Wyndham— will  maintain. 
He  is,  however,  a  bold  and  vigorous  painter  of  human 
life,  and  his  full  defight  is  constantly  apparent  in  the- 
government,  commonwealth  or  other,  of  Sparta,  "  the 
chiefest  of  the  world  in  glory  and  honour  of  government 
by  the  space  of  five  hundred  years."  On  Plutarch's 
method  Mr.  Wyndham  is  eloquent,  praising  his  romantic 
touches,  bis  delight  in  moments  of  breathless  excitement, 
and  singling  out  for  special  praises  his  effects  of  light. 
He  pronounces  Plutarch,  indeed,  an  unparalleled  painter. 
On  Jacques  Amyot  and  Sir  Thomas  North  he  has  much 
to  say,  all  of  it  of  value ;  and  nothing  that  can  edify  or 
assist  the  reader  seems  to  have  been  omitted.  Mr. 
Wyndham's  task  is,  indeed,  throughout  admirably  accom- 
plished. 

Repentance  Tower  and  its  Tradition.    By  George  Neil- 
son.     (Edinburgh,  Johnston ) 

MR.  NEILSON  is  known  to  our  readers,  and  wherever 
archaeology  is  studied,  as  one  of  the  soundest  and  acutest 
of  our  younger  school  of  antiquaries.  He  has  long  been 
fascinated  with  the  legend  of  Repentance  Tower  in, 
Annandale,  the  solution  of  which  he  has  at  length 
brought  about.  This  he  first  revealed  through  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society,  and 
he  has  now  printed  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  for 
sale,  with  a  few  minor  verbal  changes  arid  with  three 
added  photographic  plates.  In  fixing  upon  John  Max- 
well, afterwards  Lord  Herries,  as  the  builder  of  Repent- 
ance Tower,  Mr.  Neilson.  besides  showing  how  close  has 
been  his  research,  tells  afresh  some  striking  and  pictur- 
esque stories  of  Border  life  and  warfare.  The  tower 
itself,  with  its  curious  carving  over  the  lintel  of  the 
word  "  Repentence,"  is  "  a  watch  or  signal  tower."  For 
the  wooing  of  Agnes  of  Herries  and  the  condition  of 
affairs  that  justified  the  lament 

Alas  !  twelve  precious  lives  were  spilt 

My  worthless  spark  to  save, 

we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Neilson's  erudite  and 
fascinating  volume. 

Scots  Lore.    April  and  May.    (Glasgow,  Hodge  &  Co.  * 

London,  Stock.) 

THESE  are  the  fourth  and  fifth  numbers  of  a  new 
periodical  devoted  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
Northern  kingdom.  It  is  carefully  edited  and  well 
written.  If  luture  numbers  bear  the  same  high  cha- 
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racier  as  those  before  us,  it  will,  as  time  goes  on,  form 
valuable   book  of  reference.     'The  Last  Days  of  th 
Admirable  Crichton,'  a  paper  in  two  parts,  commun; 
cated  by  Miss   Lily   Eglantine  Marshall,  is  a  valuabl 
account  of  the   last  days  of  one  of  whom  the  Scotch 
have    ever  been    proud.     That  Crichton   was  a  man 
of  strangely  precocious  genius  is  certain  ;  but  that  h 
was  all  his  admirers    and    biographers   have  assertei 
of   him   seems  to  our  dull    understanding    absolute!; 
impossible.      It  has    long   been    known    that    he  wa 
killed  in  a  street  row ;  but  we  owe  to  Miss  Marshal 
the  discovery  of  what  took  place  and  who  it  was  who 
murdered  him.    He  was  in  the  service  of  the  Duke 
of  Mantua,  who,   as  the  manner  was  among  Italian 
princes  in  the  sixteenth  century,   delighted  to   gather 
poets  and  men  of  letters  about  him,  for  much  the  same 
reason  as  our  Plantagenet  kings  loved  to  keep  lions  and 
other  terrible  beasts  in  the  Tower.    The  duke,   like 
many  another  father  before  and  since,  had  a  wild  and 
profligate  son,  Vincenzo,  born  in  1562.    It  was  he  who, 
walking  with  a  friend,  of  even  more  degraded  character 
than  his  own,  encountered  Crichton  in  the  moonlight. 
He   teems  to  have  pushed   against  Yincenzo's  friend. 
There  was  a  scuffle,  a  fight,  and  the  learned  Scotchman 
was  stabbed  by  the  prince  in  the  breast,  receiving  a 
wound  from  which  he  died  in  a  very  short  time.  Nothing 
was  done  to  honour  the  memory  of  the  victim.    His  soul 
passed  away  in  a  chemist's  shop,  the  body  was  placed  in 
a  pitched  coffin,  and  hurried  away  to  obscure  burial. 
Little  sympathy  of  any  kind  was  shown ;  the  desire  of 
the  Court  evidently  was  to  screen  his  murderer  from 
censure.    Miss  Marshall  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  last  days  of  the  Renaissance  for 
having  traced  out  the  latter  days  of  Crichton,  and  for 
giving  her  readers  an  idiomatic  English  translation  of 
the  documents  on  which  her  account  is  based.    There  is 
a  short  summing  up  at  the  end.    We  think  that  there 
she  is  somewhat  too  hard  on  her  hero.     The  brilliant 
young  Scotchman  was,  not  unnaturally,  disgusted  with 
the  narrow  and  petulant  Calvinism  with  which  he  was 
surrounded  in  his  Northern  home.     In  Italy  he  en- 
countered a  society  which  in  many  ways  satisfied  his 
desires.    Abandoned  as  it  was,  it  possessed  many  of  those 
superficial  graces  which  were  sure  to  attract  one  who 
had  become  disgusted  with  his  narrow  home  life.    He 
was  flattered  by  those  about  him,  even  the  most  learned 
and  the  most  nobly  born.    What  wonder  is  it  that  he, 
conscious  as  he  was  of  great  gifts,  should  have  given  way 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  hour,  got  into  debt,  and  led  what 
we  should  call  a  fast  life.    We  know  nothing  beyond  this 
which  tells  seriously  against  his  character.    He  was  very 
young  when  he  fell  by  Vincenzo's  dagger.    We  may  well 
believe  that  had  his  life  been  spared  for  another  decade 
he  would  have  settled  down  to  serious  business,  and 
added  another  great  name  to  the  catalogue  of  scholars 
which  have  been  produced  by  Scotland. 

Mr.  P.  Macgregor  Chambers  contributes  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  Church  of  Candida  Casa.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  stone  church  built  in  the  North.  Mr. 
Chambers  has  followed  the  comparative  method,  and  has 
endeavoured  to  produce  a  mind  picture  of  what  the 
structure  was  like.  We  think  he  may  not  improbably  be 
correct  in  his  surmises ;  but,  as  he  carefully  warns  his 
readers,  it  is  at  present  but  guesswork  only.  Excavation 
might,  and  probably  would,  settle  the  point.  May  we 
not  hope  that  a  work  so  interesting,  whatever  may  be 
the  result,  will  be  speedily  undertaken. 

Dr.  James  Macdonald  discourses  on  the  Roman  in- 
scribed stones  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  at  Glasgow. 
Most — indeed,  we  think  all — of  these  inscriptions  have 
appeared  in  print  before.  They  will,  however,  be  new 
to  many  of  the  readers  of  Scots  Lore,  and  the  commentary 


he  gives  will  be  valuable  to  almost  every  one.    Among 
such  surroundings  we  should  not  have  hoped  to  find  new 
knowledge  about  Mary  of  Scotland.     It  is,  however,  the 
unlooked  for  which  is  always  happening.    In  1565  an 
inscribed  Roman  stone  was  found  at  Musselborough. 
The  queen  got  to  hear  of  this,  and  was  evidently  much 
interested  thereby.     Her  treasurer's  account  book  for 
that  year  contains  the  following  very  striking  entry: 
"  Item,  to  ane  boy  passand  of  Edinburgh,  with  an  charge 
of  the  quenis  grace,  direct  to  the  baillies  of  Mussilburgh, 
charging  thame  to  tak  diligent  held  and  attendance  that 
the  monument  of  grit  antiquitie  new  fundin,  be  not 
demolishit  or  brokin  down,  xij<2."    Napier  of  Murchis- 
toun,  the  discoverer  of  logarithms,  had  also  heard  of 
this  relic,  and  mentions  it  with  something  Jike  horror  in 
a  book  which  he  wrote  on  the  Apocalypse.    The  stone 
has  long  perished.    Napier's  opinions  were  far  more  in 
harmony  with  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  day  than 
those  of  the  more  highly  cultivated  queen. 
_  A  writer  who  signs  his  communication  "  Eremus " 
gives  some  notes  and  extracts  from  a  little  volume  pub- 
lished by  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulia,  entitled  '  Memorials 
and  Letters  relating  to  the  History  of  Britain  in  the 
Reign  of  Charles  the  First.'    The  work  has  now  become 
a  rarity.    Although  it  probably  contains  little  of  first- 
class  importance,  the  extracts  here  given  show  that  it  is 
a  book  of  considerable  interest.     Some  of  our  Ottford 
Friends  may  be  amused  by  the  following  extract  from  a 
etter  of  the  well-known  Robert  Baillie  to  a  cousin  of 
b.is,  one  William  Spang.     "  I  waa  at  Oxford,"  he  says, 
'  the  beat  builded  and  booked  university  in  the  world, 
>ut  the  worst  provided  of  learned  and  orthodox  men  I 
mow  any."    It  still  continues  to  be  the  "  best  builded 
and  booked."    Whether  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph 
applies  equally  well  to  the  Oxford  of  to-day  it  becometh 
us  not  to  inquire. 

Dichns's  Dictionary  of  London,  1895-6.    (Smith.) 
Dickens's  Dictionary  of  the  Thames,  1895.    (Same  pub- 
lisher.) 

THE  new  editions  of  these  popular  and  useful  little  works 
ire  both  enlarged  and  improved.  A  special  feature  in 
he  '  Dictionary  of  the  Thames '  is  the  description  of 
places  above  Oxford. 
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We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 
ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender, not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 
To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.    Let  each  note,  query, 
r  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
ignature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
o  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

JNO.  WILLIAMS  (' Insecta  Maderensia').  — The  book 
was  published  at  21.  2s.,  and  now  rarely  occurs  for  sale, 
t  is  of  considerable  value.     See  '  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica.' 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
ditor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  " — Advertisements  and 
tusiness  Letters  to  "The  Publisher" — at  the  Office, 
Jream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
o  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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A.  on  Dryasdust  :  Smellfungus,  8 

Weever  (John),  516 

A.   (E.   8.)  on  Brewer's  'Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 
Fable,' 51 7 

Chaucer  (G.),  his  '  Anelida  and  Arcite,'  471 

"  Coign  of  vantage,"  492 

Fitz,  surname  prefix,  32 

Geometry,  books  on,  337 

Part-singing,  68 

Richard  L,  313 

tthakspeariana,  203 

Svanders  (Margaret),  94 

Vaccination,  377 

"  Wan  water,"  318 
A.  (F.  S.)  on  Knox  families,  368 
A.  (G.)  on  Saracen  colony  in  England,  247 
A.  (G.  E.  P.)  on  Shakspeariana,  203 
A.  (T.  K.)  on  Palmer  :  Kingsmill,  468 
A.  (W.  B.)  on  "  Pear  of  Airth  Castle,"  328 
Aberdeen  (Lord),  his  descent  from  John  Knox,  69 
Achilles  and  the  tortoise,  156 
Adair  and  D'Artois  surnames,  267 
Adams  (F.)  on  "Cock  crowing  on  his  own  dunghill," 
54 

Gent,  the  abbreviation,  171 
"Grass  widow,"  76 

"  Mending  or  ending."  18 

'  Saturday  Review '  airing  Italian,  6 

Shaknpeariana,  203 

"  Up  to  the  scratch,"  35 

Whister-poop,  its  meaning,  112 
Adams  (Prof.)  and  the  discovery  of  Neptune,  466 
Adams  (W.  E.)  on  James  Anderson,  452 

Grant  (James  Gregor),  473 
Addison  (Joseph),  Pope's  lines  on,  4S& 


Addison  (L.)  on  fish-head  shaped  window,  28 

Agatha,  her  ancestry,  17 

Agricola  (Rudolph),  Latin  author,  208,  271 

Ailly  family,  account  of  in  French  book,  387,  438 

Airth  Castle,  its  pear  relic,  328 

Akerman  (John  Yonge),  numismatist  and  antiquary, 
465 

Alan,  its  etymology,  209 

Aldersgate  aldermen,  67,  214,  258 

Aldgate  aldermen,  307,  376 

Aldred  (E.  W.)  on  Oliver  Sb.  John,  27 

Alehouse,  "blind,"  37,  56,  177 

Alerion  on  heraldry,  30 

Alexander  (Mrs.),  her  baptism,  67 

Alfred  Club,  its  history,  136 

Alfred  on  Mr.  Fenton,  507 

Alger  (J.  G.)  on  Pamela,  195 

Algerine  Act,  why  so  called,  97 

Alice  on  King  of  Jerusalem,  98 

Allard  (A.bbe"),  his  biography,  208,  255 

Allen  (Francis),  the  regicide,  150  ;  his  identity,  187 

Allyn  (J.)  on  Alan,  209 

Almanacs,  stamp  duty  on,  288,  373 

Almond  tree  superstitions,  172 

Alphabetical  and  numerical  coincidence,  86 

Ambition,  used  as  a  verb,  147 

America,  old  French  map  of  Northern  and  Cen'.ral, 
421,515 

American  "small  book,"  341,  478 

Anachronisms,  pictorial,  286,  356 

"  And  that,"  colloquialism,  333 

Anderson  (James),  actor,  his  biography,  384,  4.12 

Anderson  (P.  J.)  on  bibliography  of  philately,  192 
Robertson  (Lord  Patrick),  454 
Societies,  literary  publishing,  73,  178 

Andr£  (Major),  Elia  on  his  monument,  25 
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Andrew  (W.  J.)  on  etymology  of  Cune,  371 

Peak,  the  Derbyshire,  109 

Anglican  endowments,  pre-Reformation,  428,  511 
Angus  (G.)  on  archdiocese,  296 

Churches,  their  dedication  festival,  55 

Crosses,  dedication,  133 

Letter-gae,  258 

Monks,  vegetarian,  513 

Saints,  patron,  389 
Anne  of  Kew,  her  biography,  308 
Annet  (Peter)  noticed,  418,  470 
Anon,  on  Knights  of  St.  Gregory,  327 

Anonymous  Works : — 

Blunders  of  a  Big-Wig,  14,  109,  216,  276,  311, 
350 

Dialogues with   Reflections  on  'Pax  Vobis,' 

388 

Early  Dawn  ;  or,  Stories  to  Think  About,  228 

Euormos,  307 

Fables  and  Stories  Moraliz'd,  208 

Heraldry  of  Nature,  188 

Hermsprong  ;  or,  Man  as  He  Is  Not,  449 

History  of  the  Man  after  God's  own  Heart,  149, 
378,  418,  470 

Hospital  for  Fools,  227 

Louis  and  Andre",  148 

Pax  Vobis,  388,  391 

Sylvia  ;  or,  the  May  Queen,  89,  138 

Treatise  of  Treasons  against  Q.  Elizabeth,  107J 
Anpiel  on  place-names,  196 
Antiparos,  its  grotto,  128,  269,  334 
Apperson  (G.  L.)  on  N.  Hawthorne,  208 

Marriages  in  May,  273 

Wilkins  (Mary),  her  works,  388 
Apple-pie  bed,  437 
Arabesque  =  female  Arab,  305 

Archdiocese,  objection  to  the  word,  208,  238,  296,  392 
Archimedes,  his  anonymous  monument,  65,  468 
Argonaut  on  Courthorpe  Clayton,  387 
Ariosto,  and  Milton,  505  ;  his  '  Orlando,'  507 
Arkinstall  family,  93 
Armour  worn  circa  1620-30,  449,  496 
Arnold  (John),  his  life  and  works,  268 
Arnold  (Matthew),  his  '  Cromwell,'  156 
Arnott  (S.)  on  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  268 

Humble  (Richard),  413,  471 
Arrian  on  coursing,  428,  473 
Arthur  (King),  his  chief  courts,  90,  232 
"  Artists'  ghosts,"  299,  474 

Ashton  (Matthew),  Provost  of  Wingham  College,  47 
Askew  (Ann)  and  the  Kyme  family,  385 
Astarte  on  Church  with  capital  C,  106 

Mohammed,  saying  of,  68 
Astley  (J.)  on  "  Bull-roarer,"  98 

Farthing  of  land,  251 
Astronomy,  Good  Friday,  328,  356 
Atlantic,  first  steamship  to  cross,  486 
Attorney  or  solicitor,  367,  430,  493 
Attwell  (H.)  on  "  Queue  de  Robespierre,"  86 
Rose  charity  at  Barnes,  370 
Scene,  its  pronunciation,  6 
"  Aubreybeardsleyesque  illustrations,"  145 
Auld  Kirk  =  whisky,  38,  115 
Auld  (T.)  on  '  Hermsprong,'  449 


Auld  (T.)  on  "White  horses,"  173  , 

Avalon,  place-name,  87,  211 

A  very  =  Abraham,  329 

Axon  (W.  E.  A.)  on  American  "small  book,"  341 

Family  of  Love,  351 
Ayeahr  on  Arabesque  =  female  Arab,  305 

Bond  (Sir  Thomas),  414 

Burial  customs,  511 

Campbell  (Col.  Robert),  187 

"  Coign  of  vantage,"  491 

Commonize,  new  word,  407 

Ha-ha,  sunk  fence,  354 

Herbert  (Sir  Henry),  372 

Horn  Fair,  Charlton,  118 

Horseshoe  monuments,  175 

Marlowe  (Christopher),  229,  353 

Miles,  Elizabethan,  272 

Mum,  a  beverage,  391 

Nicknames  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  256 

Portrait,  anonymous,  28,  150 

Portraits,  substituted,  370 

Quarter  Jacks,  165 

Repentance,  Christian  name,  238 

Yeoman,  its  meaning,  393 
Ayscough  (Sir  William),  Knt.,  M.P.,  148,  197 
Aztec  god  a  "  baneful  possession,"  165,  453 

B 

B.  on  George  Bryan  Brummel,  248 

B.  (A.)  on  cock-fighting,  288 

B.  (B.)  on  "  Immune,"  new  word,  76 

B.  (C.)  on  dispensations  for  polygamy,  489 

"  Quis  talia  audivit  1 "  468 
B.  (C.  C.)  on  old  French  map  of  North  America,  515 

Antiparos,  its  grotto,  334 

Bull-roarer,  98 

Burial  customs,  113 

Can  =  cannot,  165 

Dinge,  its  meaning,  413 

"  Dutch  courage,"  314 

Economy,  use  of  the  word,  357 

Ellen  or  elder  trees,  257 

Flower-lore,  271 

Grile  (Dod),  269 

High  Ercall  Church,  315 

"Hither  and  yon,"  78 

Jacks,  leather  drinking,  437 

Juniper  tree,  15 

Juno  and  the  lion,  68 

King's  evil,  155 

Knights  Templars  and  the  "  Credo,"  498 

Louis  XVIII.  at  Ghent,  47 

Marriages  in  May,  273 

Otrar,  its  locality,  291 

"  Over  against,"  278 

Place-names,  their  pronunciation,  431 

"  Playing  the  wag,"  153 

Pomfret  (John),  292 

Primrose,  its  medicinal  virtues,  193 

Psalter,  Day's,  254 

Register,  lines  in,  334 

Shakspeariana,  203 

'  Sylvia  ;  or,  the  May  Queen,'  138 

That  =  so,  436 
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B.  (C.  C.)  on  Waller  and  Gray,  37 

"Wan  water,"  249,  416 

Weather  in  Yorkshire,  1737,  40-5 

Whisky,  its  history,  151 

Wilson,  co.  Leicester,  397 

Window,  fish-head  shaped,  415 
B.  (D.)  on  tip-cat,  287 
B.  (F.)  on  substituted  portraits,  370 
B.  (»G-.)  on  jar- worm,  88 
B.  (G.  F.  R.)  on  Buckland's  '  Reliquue  Diluvianae,'  76 

Perry  (Sir  Thomas  E.),  287 

Pitt  (William),  47 

Robertson  (Patrick),  367 

Rose  charity  at  Barnes,  478 

Rutherfurd  (Andrew),  367 

Stuart  Papers,  307 

Warmstrey  (Dr.),  Dean  of  Worcester,  391 

Westminster  School,  48 
B.  (J.)  on  heraldic  query,  507 

St.  Januarius,  396 

Soldiers,  their  nicknames,  396 
B.  (J.  B.)  on  Chaucer's  '  Anelida  and  Arcite,'  344 

College  of  Surgeons,  234 

Pott  (Percivall),  F.R.S.,  293 
B.  (J.  J.)  on  Irish  peers  and  franking,  209 

Porter  correspondence,  191 
B.  (J.  P.)  on  Dale  Abbey,  376 
B.  (R.)  on  dedication  crosses,  134 

Inventories  of  household  goods,  79 

Letter  brands,  15l> 
B.  (T.  B.)  on  "  Dutch  courage,"  375 
B.  (W.  A.)  on  left-handedness,  235 
B.  (VV.  C.)  on  "blind"  alehouse,  56 

Bishopric,  metropolitan,  8C 

Cock-fighting,  338 

•Come,  Jesuit  College  at,  208 

Dickens  (Charles),  his  '  Bleak  House,'  166 

•*  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  102 

Easter  bibliography,  282 

Elizabethan  literature,  25 

Herbert  (George),  his  'Easter  Wings,'  60 

High  Ercall  Church,  394 

'Highain  family,  356 

Hooper  and  Pepin,  268,  379 

Opposition,  "Her  Majesty's,"  151 

•Opsopaus  (Johannes),  68 

P.  (A.),  convert  to  Rome,  388 

St.  Nicholas  "  apud  Trinobantes,"  288 

Societies,  literary  publishing,  73 

"  Up  to  the  scratch,"  35 

"White  horses,"  173 
B.  (W.  H.)  on  Robin  Hood,  74 
B.  (X.)  on  Cardinal  Wolsey,  286 
Babylon  at  Clapham,  Surrey,  267 
Bacon   (Edward),   M.P.,    Recorder    of  Norwich,  53, 

216, 293 

Bacon  (Sir  N.),  libel  on,  107,  236 
Bacon  (Vice-Chancellor)  as  an  author,  506 
Baddeley  (St.  C.)  on  King  of  Jerusalem,  98 

Joanna  I.  of  Naples,  49 

Toads,  328 

Tower  lions,  447 

Baildon  (W.  P.)  on  Rev.  Thomas  Bancroft,  309 
Bain  family,  93 
Bain  (J.)  on  probable  descendants  of  Knox,  335 


Baker  (O.)  on  leather  drinking  jacks,  249,  475 

Baldock  (G-.  Y.)  on  instrumental  choirs,  152 

'  Balerma,'  its  composer,  266,  372,  498 

Ballast,  its  meanings,  303,  398 

Bancrofc  (Rev.  Thomas),  D.D.,  his  ancestry,  309,  414 

"Baneful  possession  "  of  an  Aztec  god,  165,  453 

Bank-notes,  old  country,  408 

Barbados,  its  spelling,  95,  398 

Barbarossa  (Frederick),  his  adventures,  367,  390,  498 

Barnes,  Surrey,  Rose  charity  at,  307,  370,  478 

"  Baron,  The,"  caricature  portrait,  67,  138,  174 

Baronets  without  badges,  27,  97 

Barth= shelter,  its  etymology,  407 

Bastile=  workhouse,  38,  54,  313 

Bateman  (Bishop),  his  family,  508 

Bath,  sign  at,  406 

Bayne  (T.)  on  "  Auld  Kirk  "  =  whisky,  115 

Boyle  (Dean),  his  '  Recollections,'  266 

"Burn  (Mr.),"  406 

D unbar  (William),  446 

Economy,  nse  of  the  word,  249 

'  Frankenstein,'  485 

Jemmy=sheep's  head,  131 

Jews-harp  =  jaws-harp,  456 

Letter-gae,  its  meaning,  189 

Montgomery  (Robert),  333 

Nairne  (Lady),  her  songs,  85 

Rhythmetical,  389 

Robertson  (Patrick),  493 

"  Still  and  on,"  204 

That=so,  346 

'  Tullochgorum,'  290 

"  Wan  water,"  318 

Whisky,  its  history,  151 

'  Young  Lochinvar,"  325 
Beatitude,  tenth,  308,  492 
Beatty  (Hugh),  his  biography,  108 
Beaufort  (T.)  on  jews-harp=jaws-harp,  373 
Beauty,  its  mould  broken,  306 
Beaven  CA.  B.)  on  Richard  Humble,  512 

London  sheriffs,  476 
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Besant's  '  Life  of  Palmer,'  passage  in,  408,  495 
Best  family,  co.  York,  307 
Bianco  (Andrea),  his  chart,  1436,  26 
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Bright  (A.  H.)  on  MS.  Hour  Book,  127 

S  ferine",  228 

Britain,  "  Greater,"  origin  of  the  term,  345,  377 
Brittany  (Dukes  of),  their  pedigree,  18 
Bromley.  Prince's  Plain  at,  387 
Bronte,  the  name,  24 
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Bud  =  husband,  286 
Bullen  (M.  W.)  on  Bain  family,  93 
Boiling  of  Bradford,  424 
Monuments,  horseshoe,  499 
Orator,  daily,  18 
Pewter,  how  to  clean,  275 
Bull-roarer  or  buzzer,  7,  98,  158,  258,  334,  457 
Burges  (William),  architect,  epigram  on,  49 
Burial  in  point  lace,  174 
Burial  customs,  36,  113,  274,  511 
Burke  (U.)  on  Benedict  Mol,  408 
Burleigh  (William  Cecil,  Lord),  libel  on,  107,  236 
Burningham  (R. )  on  Rose  charity  at  Barnes,  473 
Burns  (Robert),  misquoted  as  "  Mr.  Burn,"  406 
Bushby  (F.)  on  lines  in  parish  register,  267 
Sutler  (J.  D.)  on  Channers,  328 
"Drowning  mark,"  168 
Horseshoe  monuments,  109 
Massachusetts  motto,  228 
Poole's  '  Index,'  46 
Butt  =  flounder,  13,  173 
'  Butterfly's  Ball,'  sequel  to,  188,  249 
Byron  (George  Gordon,  sixth  Lord),  '  The  Mountain 
Violet,'  138 

C 

C,  capital,  in  the  word  Church,  106,  175 
C.  on  Englishmen  buried  abroad,  170 
C.  (D.)  on  "Immune,"  new  word,  176 

Shakspeare  (W.),  157 
C.  (G.  E.)  on  Aldersgate  aldermen,  215 

Aldgate  aldermen,  376 

Kinsey  (Sir  Thomas),  230 

London  Lord  Mayors  and  Sheriffs,  409 
C.  (H.  F.)  on  iron  and  garlic  to  falsify  compass,  477 
C.  (H.  R.  P.)  on  unfinished  books,  336 

'  Tristram  Shandy,'  28 
C.  (J.  A.)  on  badges  of  baronets,  27 


C.  (J.  D.)  on  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  275 
C.  (J.  S.  A.)  on  Massinger  surname,  484 
C.  (T.)  on  photogram  and  photograph,  312' 
C.  (W.)  on  Quarter  Jacks,  279 
C.  (W.  B.)  on  decapitation  for  treason,  170 
C.  (W.  H.)  on  '  Intellectual  Observer,'  232 

Livery  lists,  178 

Cabal,  as  an  attributive  word,  165 
Csedmon  and  the  Petrine  Gospel,  29 
Caesar  family  of  Ely,  co.  Cambs,  489 
Cakes,  Twelfth  Night,  236 
Caley  family,  248 

Calibre,  its  pronunciation,  67,  177,  271,  432 
Cambridge  University,  origin  of  name  of  EmmanueJ 

College,  268,  351,  396 

Camden  (Earl),  his  portrait  as  a  tavern  sign,  308> 
Camelian  ring,  429 

Campbell  (James  Dykes),  his  death,  480 
Campbell  (Col.  Robert),  his  biography,  187 
Can=cannot,  165 
Candler  (John),  his  biography,  349 
Candy  (F.  J.)  on  "Wan  water,"  318 
Cann  (John),  clockmaker,  89 
Canterbury=pictorial  lie,  88 
Canterbury  bishopric,  the  "  metropolitan, "  8G 
Captain- Lieutenant,  his  rank  and  duties,  467 
Carbuncle,  luminous,  445 
Cards,  Twelfth  Night,  58 
Carey  (Thomas),  son  of  Earl  of  Monmoutb    113   236 

287 

Carlyle  (Thomas),  Prof.  Tyndall  on,  68,  98 
Carmichael  (C.  H.  E.),  his  death,  200 
Carolina,  South,  its  churches  and  registers,  348 
Carols,  German,  47,  232 
Carrington  (N.  T.),  Devon  poet,  72 
Case  (R.  H.)  on  D'Avenant  and  Cromwell,  507 
Cashier  on  "Flannelette,"  114 
Gassy  (Peter),  his  books  at  Norton,  near  Evesham,  24] 
Castreens,  reference  to,  488 
Cat's-meat  sermons,  origin  of  the  term,  468 
Catalogues  of  booksellers,  186 
Catriona,  its  pronunciation,  89 
Catterall  (T.),  jun.,  on  '  Heraldry  of  Nature,'  188 
Caunt  family,  58 

Caxton  (William)  in  Westminster,  349 
Celer  et  Audax  on  thatched  cottage  at  Paddington,  485- 
Celliwig,  its  locality,  90,  232 
Centenarianism,  435 
Chair,  sedan,  305,  396 
Chalmers  (Sir  George),  Bart.,  portrait  painter,  48,  93,. 

151 

Chambers  (E.  K.)  on  Stanley  =Vere,  427 
'  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia  '  and  earth's  axis,  306 
Chance  (F.)  on  etymology  of  "Henchman,"  110 
"  Saint  "  confounded  with  "  Holy,"  204 
Sedan-chair,  305 
"Sorella  cugina,"  490 
Chandler   (Samuel),   D.D.,   hia    '  History  of  David,' 

149,  378,  470 

Changelings  in  nineteenth  century,  428,  494 
Channers,  name  on  silver  cup,  328 
Chanticleer  of  the  Gospels,  38,  297,  394 
Charcoal  braziers,  177 
Charity  bags,  405 
Charlemagne  (Emperor),  his  daughter,  56 
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Charles  Martel,  why  called  Martel,  446 

-Charles  I.,  authentic   relics,   10,  26  ;  picture  in   St. 

Botolph's,    Bishopsgate,    17,   216,    293  ;   at  Little 

'Gidding,  321,  412,  472,  512  ;  Bishop  Juxon  and 

"  Remember,"  435 

•Charles  II.,  thanksgiving  prayer  for  his  birth,  5 
Charlton,  Horn  Fair  at,  118 
Chart  (F.  A.)  on  Whetstone  Park,  9 
Chateaubriand  (Viscount   de),  his  Christian  names, 

147, 198 

•Chatham  (first  Earl  of).     See  William  Pitt. 
Chaucer  (Geoffrey),  Entick's  proposed  edition  in  1736, 

126;    "Gnoffe,"    226,    256,    357,   437;    lines    in 

'  Anelida  and  Arcite,'  344,  418,  471 
Chelsea  Hospital,  longevity  at,  385,  418 
Chesterfield   (Philip,  third   Earl    of),  his    biography, 

267,  332 

Chevron  on  Gascoigne  motto,  127 
Chewton  Mendip  Priory,  its  history,  57 
Cheyne  (R.)  on  heraldic  query,  308 
Cbeyney,  its  derivation,  254 

Chichele  (Thomas),  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  368 
Chienfou  (Madame),  who  was  she  ?  54 
Child  marriages,  447,  519 
Chinoiserie,  its  meaning,  508 
Chisel,  cold,  220 

Choirs,  modern  instrumental,  127,  152,  311 
Cholmeley  (R.  F.)  on  Achilles  and  the  tortoise,  156 

Patrick,  its  etymology,  55 

Chosen  =  Churchdown,  Cotswold  village,  106,  154 
Christian  name  assumed  from  conquered  foeman,  168, 

352 

Christian  names :  Patrick,  55  ;  Catriona,  89;  Repent- 
ance, 238  ;  local,  326  ;  Avery  for  Abraham,  329  ; 

Sibyl  spelt  Sybil,  351  ;   Inigo,  365  ;   Hilda,  428  ; 

William,  454 

Christianity  injurious  to  Rome,  207,  298 
Christie  (R.  C.)  on  Agricola,  271 
Allard  (Abbe*),  255 

Burleigh  (Lord)  and  Sir  N.  Bacon,  107 
Christmas  Latin  play,  schoolboys',  85 
Christmas  poem,  92 
Chum,  its  etymology,  304,  474,  514 
Church,  flag  used  to  summon  to,  446 
Church  spelt  with  capital  C,  106,  175 
Church  library  at  Norton,  near  Evesham,  241 
Church  of  England,  its  pre-Reformation  endowments, 

428,511 
Churches,  dedicated   to  Thomas  a  Becket,  57,  118, 

278  ;  dedication  crosses  in,  133  ;  sharpening  marks 

on   outer  walls,  168,  231,  315,  394 ;   their  patron 

saints,  328,  389,  512 
Churches  in  mediaeval  times,  their  dedication  festival, 

55 

Churching  of  women,  113,  408,  436,  472 
Churchyard  curiosities,  468 
Cipriani  (G.  B.),  his  residences,  429,  491 
Clapham,  Babylon  at,  267 
Clark  (C.  E.)  on  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  409 
Clark  (R.)  on  Aldersgate  aldermen,  214 
Decapitation  for  treason,  97 
London  mural  tablets,  426 
More  (Sir  Thomas),  468 
Pontack's  restaurant,  210 
Registers,  City  church,  72 


Clark  (R.)  on  Stew's  '  Survey,'  268 

Clarke  (Hyde),  on  pronunciation  of  "Spa,"  14;   his 

death,  200 

Clarke  (Mary  Ann),  her  biography,  408 
Clayton   (Courthorpe),    equerry  to   George   II.,   387, 

418,  477 

Clements  (H.  J.  B.)  on  Ailly  family,  438 
Clerk  of  the  Outlawries,  his  office,  467 
Clerkenwell,  engraving  of  Priory  Church  of  St.  John, 

301 

Clocks,  sixteenth  century,  495 
Clouston  (W.  A.)  on  Persian  tales  of  '  Les  Mille  efr 

un  Jours,'  62,  122,  163,  222 
Club,  quotation  of,  1678,  145 
Clulow  (G.)  on  "The  Baron,"  67 

French  book,  duration  of  modern,  135 

Tip-cat,  the  game,  375 
"Cluny,  Relbrme  de,"  189 

Cock-fighting,  its  history  and  rules,  288,  338,  473 
Cceur-de-Lion,  the  title,  167 

Coins,  names  of  Dutch,  327  ;  new  British  bronze,  466 
Cole  (H.)  on  German  carols,  232 

'  Peacock  "At  Home,"  '  250 
Coleman  (E.  H.)  on  Aldersgate  aldermen,  215 

Aldgate  aldermen,  377 

Beatitude,  tenth,  492 

Bermondsey  priors,  336 

Blindness  and  sense  of  hearing,  13 

Book  stamps,  374 

Braham  (John),  151 

Bricks,  early,  55 

Brummel  (G.  B.),  332 

Butt=flounder,  13 

Chalmers  (Sir  George),  93 

Charles  I.,  portrait  of,  216 

Chateaubriand  (Viscount  de),  147 

Chewton  Mendip,  57 

Churching  of  women,  472 

Cock-fighting,  338 

De  Bohun  family,  38 

"  Dutch  courage,"  314 

Fourth  estate,  290 

Grant  (James  Gregor),  473 

Hamoaze,  its  derivation,  52 

Harley  (Thomas),  Lord  Mayor,  518 

Hat  worn  in  king's  presence,  339 

Home  (Richard  Hengist),  518 

Horseshoe  monuments,  175 

Hoxne  Abbey,  435 

Jacks,  leather  drinking,  312 

Jacobites,  1715,  1745,  270 

Jews-bar  p=jaws-harp,  159 

Kennedy  (James),  398 

Lansdowne  picture  sale,  55 

IJetter-paper,  mourning,  194 

London  sheriffs,  333,  47G 

Marlowe  (Christopher),  275 

Marriages  in  May,  273 

Miles,  Elizabethan,  272 

"  Mother  of  Kings,"  146 

Mulberry  Club,  197 

Nelson  (Lord),  picture  by  Devis,  478 

Newspaper,  the  word,  112 

Oldfield  (Mrs.),  512 

'Oxford  in.  1888, '231 
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Coleman  (E.  H.)  on  Ellen  Pickering,  54 

Pomfret  (John),  292 

Pontack's  restaurant,  210 

Quarterstaff,  413 

Registers,  printed,  382 

Salisbury,  giant  skeleton  at,  456 

Sethin,  its  meaning,  156 

Snakes  dying  at  sunset,  212 

Societies,  literary  publishing.  72,  135 

Stow  (John),  his  '  Survey,'  351 

Tip-cat,  the  game,  331 

Turner  (Charles),  engraver,  391 

Twelfth  Night  cakes,  236 

Ventriloquism,  331 

Victoria  Cross,  498 

Walbrook,  its  course,  214 

"White  horses,"  117 

Willis  (Henry  Brittan),  94 

Coleman  (J.)  on  the  Irish  Church,  155  i 

Coleridge  (S.  T.),  De  Quincey  on,  345  ;  bibliography, 

361,  401,  443,  482,  502  _ 
College  of  Surgeons,  examination  at,  182,  234 
Collier  (C.  V.)  on  German  carols,  47 
Collier  (J.  P.),  his  forged  ballads,  386 
Collins  (William),  parallel  passages,  66,  214,  394 
Collinson  (J.)  on  vanishing  London,  466 

Monks,  vegetarian,  266 

Prophecy,  remarkable,  464 
Colossus  at  .Rhodes,  its  height,  206 
Colunton  Church,  Devonshire,  47,  173 
Combridge  (Mrs.  Margaret),  her  book-plate,  36 
Come,  Jesuit  college  at,  208,  292 
Common    Prayer     Book    of     Church    of     England, 
"Wicked"'    edition,   1686,   187,  314;    Collect  for 
fourth  Sunday  after  Easter,  446 
Commonize,  new  word,  407 

Commons  House  of  Parliament,  "  Her  Majesty's " 
Opposition,  69,  151  ;  seats  reserved  in,  204  ;  how 
"  whips "  are  distinguished,  408,  472 ;  Whips  in, 
413 

Communion  table,  its  curious  use,  25,  174 
Compass  falsified  by  iron  and  garlic,  76,  477 
Conegliano  (Dr.),  his  biography,  149 
Conservative,  as  a  political  term,  356 
Constitution  in  a  political  sense,  513 
Conway  (R.)  on  Brewer's  '  Phrase  and  Fable,'  35 
Cooke  (John)  and  Johannes  Opsopaus,  68 
Cooper  (E.  J.  C.)  on  sidesman,  227 
Cooper  (J.)  on  witchcraft  in  1895,  246 
Copenhagen,  a  game,  287,  374 
Coronation  Chair,  restored  relic,  103 
Coupe  (C.)  on  Jesuit  college  at  Come,  292 
Court  baron  revived,  25 
Courtenays  in  England,  early,  441,  503 
Coverdale  (Christopher),  his  portrait,  288 
Cowan  (W.)  on  Day's  Psalter,  253 
Cowper  (J.  M.)  on  "  Watertight,"  475 
Craven  of  Spersholt  baronetcy,  94 
Crawford  (W.)  on  Major-General  Broughton,  168 

Robertson  (Lord  Patrick),  454 

"  Creed  "  and  "  Belief,"  blunder  about  the  words,  345 
Criminals,  letter  brands  worn  by,  7 
Cromwell  families,  68 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  in  Wales,  1,  191,  215  ;  portrait  at 
Cambridge,  48  ;  and  D'Avenant,  507 


Cromwell  (Oliver),  1691,  109 
Cross  (Mrs.),  actress,  509 
Crosses,  dedication,  133 
Crowne  (William),  his  biography,  388 
Cruden  (Alexander)  and  William  Lander,  473- 
"  Crying  down  the  credit"  custom,  331 
Cubical  ideas,  authority  for  the  phrase.  128 
Culleton  (L.)  on  Ailly  family,  438 

De  Plaiz  family,  312 

Gorges  family,  488 

Cundall,  Yorkshire  place-name,  37  5 
Cune,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  77,  3Z1 
"  Curse  of  Scotland,"  274 
Custom,  curious,  409 
Cuthbert  family,  Irish,  267 
Cycles,  soli-lunar,  425,  518 


D 

D.  on  Frederic  Barbarossa,  390 

Bastile= workhouse,  54 

Choirs,  modern  instrumental,  152 

Emperor  and  Tsar,  54 

Ney  (Marshal),  154 

Orisons,  use  of  the  word,  391 

Poets,  names  of  women,  352 

Portraits,  substituted,  314 

Roll- waggon,  its  meaning,  178 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  12 
D.  (A.  W.)  on  samplers,  513 
D.  (C.)  on  King  David,  470 
D.  (D.  J.)  on  Day  family,  208 
D.  (F.)  on  Arrian  on  coursing,  478 
D.  (H.)  on  King  of  Jerusalem.  28 
D.  (L.)  on  frozen  eggs,  168 
D.  (W.)  on  Lincolnshire  erentry,  1745,  507 
D.  (W.  H.)  on  Franklin  or  Franklyn  family,  107" 
Da  Costa  (Catherine),  miniature  painter,  387 
Dale  Abbey,  its  lay  bishop,  327,  376 
Dallas  (J.)  on  Carrington,  Devon  poet,  72 

Courtenaya,  early,  in  England,  441,  503 

Hole  family,  308 

Dalrymple?,  Earls  of  Stair,  301,  330,  394 
Dalton  (C.)  on  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  381 

Hamilton  (Col.  Augustus).  481 

Wolfe  (General),  his  grandfather,  221 
Dam.     See  Devil  and  his  dam. 
Dante,  his   mask,  28,  252  ;   reminiscence  in  Basque 

literature,  104 

Danteiana,  44,  146,  217,  410 
Darcy  tomb  in  Selby  Abbey,  189,  277 
Darlington  (0.  H.)  on  Tusculum  University,  217 
Darrington  Church,  curious  discovery  at,  486 
Dartnell  (R.  F.)  on  an  old  silver  flagon,  18 
D'Artois  and  Adair  surnames,  267 
D'Avenant  (Sir  William)  and  Cromwell,  507 
David  (King),  anonymous  'History,'  149,  378,  41i 

470 

David  (W.  H.)  on  Pope's  lines  on  Addison,  486 
Davidson  (W.  B.  M.)  on  Philazer  :  Clerk  of  the  Out 

lawries,  467 

Davies  (F.  R.)  on  Trench  family  in  Franc".  134 
Davies  (W.  W.)  on  preservation  of  meat,  205 
Davis  (A.  M.)  on  letter  brands  worn  by  criminals,  7 
Davis  (M.  D.)  on  "  Gnoffe,"  in  Chaucer,  226 
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Davis(M.  D.)  on  Gresham  Street  and  Huggin  Lane,  206 
Jewish  convert,  106 
Jews,  early  foreign,  305 
Judge,  early  Anglo-Jewish,  366 
Kosher  and  trifa  meat,  485 
Lammas,  its  etymology,  25 
Le  Despencer,  its  meaning,  428 
Lokto,  its  meaning,  509 
Mamzer=  bastard,  387 
Martin  (Garsias),  308 
Walbrook,  its  course,  168 
Davy  (A.  J.)  on  drinking  customs,  178 
Radings  and  Colunton  churches,  47 
Davy  (R.),  artists'  colourman,  448 
Day  family  of  Dudley,  208 

Day  family  of  Lohercannon,  their  arms,  127,  253 
Day  (John),  Psalter  printed  by,  147,  253,  329,  376, 

453 
Dean  (J.)  on  blindness  and  sense  of  hearing,  13 

London  houses,  inscriptions  on,  33 
De  Bohun  family,  38,  237 
Decapitation  for  high  treason,  27,  97,  170 
De  doughs  (P.)  on  leather  drinking  jacks,  438 
Deedes  (C.)  on  oxen  at  the  plough,  469 
De  Kerouaille  (Louise),  letter  of,  21,  78,  174 
Delta  on  heraldic  query,  518 

Marlowe  (Christopher),  499 
"  Royal  Anne,"  511 
De  Manny  (Sir  Walter),  his  arms,  192 
Dent  (John),  M.P.,  inventor  of  dog  tax,  117 
Denton  (Sir  Anthony),  1615,  his  biography,  48,  272 
De  Plaiz  family,  128,  312 
De  Quincey  (Thomas)  on  Coleridge,  345 
Desborough  (Arabella),  her  family,  48 
Descartes  ( Kene"),  his  anonymous  monument,  65,  458 
Despencer,  its  meaning,  428,  513 
De  Tavarez  (Cardinal),  his  biography,  48,  232 
Devereux  (Mr.)  at  Sandgate  Castle,  113,  178 
"  Devil  and  his  dam,"  203 
Devis    (Arthur  William),   his    picture    of    death  of 

Nelson,  429,  478 

Dibdin  (Charles),  '  The  Sailor's  Journal,'  327 
Dickens  (Charles),  notes  on  'Bleak  House,'  166,  371 
Dictate,  its  pronunciation,  247 

*  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  notes  and  correc- 
tions, 102 

Digby  chick  =  Digby  herring,  247 
Dike-grave  and  dike-reeve,  287 
Dilke  (Sir  0.  W.)  on  "Greater  Britain,"  377 
Dilligrout,  a  royal  pottage,  327,  351,  427 
Dimpsy,  its  meaning,  367 
Dinge,  verb  and  substantive,  367,  413,  439 
Dip  and  curtsey,  their  difference,  407,  456 
Directories,  early,  297,  428 
Dispensations  for  polygamy,  489 
Distaff  on  De  Plaiz  family,  128 
Dixon  (J.)  on  Butt  =  flounder,  13 

David  (King),  anonymous  '  Life,'  378 
Jews-harp —jaws-harp,  159 
Nugget,  its  etymology,  186 
"  Sea-blue  bird  of  March,"  12 
Dod  (Rev.  John),  M.A.,  and  John  Dod  of  Ashley,  108, 

333 

Dodd  (J.  T.)    on  St.  Bartholomew's    Hospital,  near 
Oxford,  407 


Dodd  (W.)  on  De  Quincey  on  Coleridge,  345 

"  Dog's-eared  and  turned  down,"  origin  of  the  term, 

469 

Dollar  on  almond  tree,  172 
Domesday  land  measures,  250 
Donelan  (Sir  James),  Irish  judge,  135 
Donnellan  families,  135 
Donnelly  (William),  M.D.,  his  wife,  27 
Dore  (J.  R.)  on  Knights  Templars  and  the  "  Credo," 

138 

"Old  Mother  Peg,"  189 
Dorset  on  Benjamin  Jesty,  377 
Dorset  (Mrs.),  her  writings,  249 
Dot  on  pronunciation  of  finger,  408 
Douce  (Francis),  his  sealed  legacy,  367,  437 
Douglas  (W.)  on  John  Reeve,  172 
Douglass  (R.  B.)  on  sedan-chair,  396 
Doveton  (F.  B.)  on  date  on  tombstone,  367 
Drake  (Sir  Francis)  and  Raleigh,  187 
Drake  (H.)  on  Lyon's  Inn,  332 

Roll-waggon,  232 
Dreams,  references  to,  358 
Drinking  customs,  108,  178,  277 
Driving  "pickaxe,"  its  meaning,  309,  394,  434 
Drowning  mark,  its  meaning,  168 
Drumgooland  vestry  book,  its  recovery,  71,  478 
Drury  (C.)  on  Lieut.  Robert  Drury,  248 
Fairfax  (Major  John),  58 
Jacks,  leather  drinking,  395 
St.  Declan,  his  festival,  112 
Drury  (Lieut.  Robert),  his  biography,  248 
Dryasdust,  origin  of  the  name,  8,  112 
Dryden  (John),  his  Greek,  386,  451 
Dumas  (A.)  and  Nelson  and  Hamilton  letters,  228 
Dunbar  (William),  ignorant  critic  on,  4-16 
Duncombe  (John),  of  Cursitor  Street,  his  family,  308 
Dunheved  on  Charles  II.,  5 
"Goto  Bodmin,"230 
Quarter  Jack?,  279 
Dunn  surname,  its  meaning,  77 
Dutch  names  of  coins,  327 
D  wight  family,  276 

Dyce-Sombre   (David  0.),  his   biography,  269,  309, 
375, 479 

E 

E.  (C.)  on  St.  Declan,  157 

E.  (K.  P.  D.)  on  paraphernalia,  513 

Each  of  them,  the  phrase,  253 

Earth,  its  axis,  306 

Earwaker  (J.  P.),  his  death,  200 

Easter  bibliography,  282 

Easter  sepulchres,  512 

Easton  (W.),  jun.,  on  Stuart  arms,  348 

Eaton  family,  114,  157,  275 

Eboracum  on  Peters  family,  488 

Ebs worth  (J.  W.)  on  Lady  Nairne's  songs,  116 

Nirgends  Priory  book-plate,  143 
'  Eclectic  Review,'  articles  on  Austro-Hungary,  488 
Economy,  use  of  the  word,  249,  357 
Edgar  Atheling,  his  mother  Agatha,  1 7 
Edgcumbe  (R.)  on  Coleridge  bibliography,  483 

News,  its  derivation,  115 

Painting,  its  poetry,  129 
Edgeworth  (Maria),  W.  Carleton  on,  265 
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Edgeworth  (Richard  Lovell),  his  '  Memoirs,'  381 

Edinburgh  city  guilds,  17 

Edleston  (A.)  on  Fotherby  family,  288 

Edward  I.,  his  queen,  185 

Edward  II. ,  memorial  tablet,  37 

Edwards  family,  Irish,  289,  457 

Eggs,  frozen,  168,  297 

Elder  tree  or  Ellen  tree,  104,  257 

Elder  (J.  J.)  on  Lord  Aberdeen,  69 

Edwards  family,  289 

Knox  (John),  his  descendants,  201,  261,  470 

Mathewson  family,  207 
Eliot  (George)  on   Shelley's  'Cloud'  and  "Mr.  B.," 

134 
Elizabeth   (Queen)   dancing  "high  and   disposedly," 

148,  198 

Elizabethan  literature,  popular,  25 
Ellen  or  elder  tree,  104,  257 
Ellington  (H.)  on  St.  Januarius,  107 
Ellis  (A.  S.)  on  Sir  William  Ayscough,  197 

Fitz,  surname  prefix,  31 

Sanctuary,  Westminster,  181 
Elworthy  (F.  T.)  on  farthing  of  land,  250 
Ely,  its  history,  447 
Ely  parish  registers,  missing,  427 
Emmanuel  as  a  college  name,  268,  351,  396 
Emperor  and  Tsar,  the  titles,  27,  54,  138 
Empsall  (T.  T.)  on  Boiling  of  Bradford,  496 

Rushworth,  parliamentary  historian,  488 
Enderby  family,  27 

England,  weather  in,  1676,  205  ;  oldest  inn  in,  225, 
273  ;    Saracen    colony    in,   247,    337,    437 ;    early 
foreign  Jews  in,  305 
'  English  Dialect  Dictionary,'  245 
English  heraldry,  its  origin,  29,  509 
English  place-names,  their  pronunciation,  7,  132,  196, 

234,  349,  430 

Englishmen  buried  abroad,  epitaphs  on,  169 
Engravings  in  stipple,  anonymous,  388,  498 
Enoch,  Book  of,  sent  to  Paris  by  Bruce,  68,  214 
Enquirer  on  Henry  IV.  of  France,  328 

Reference  wanted,  67 
Entick  (John),  proposed  edition  of  Chaucer,  126 

Epigram  : — 

Surges  (William),  architect,  49 

Epitaphs : — 

Englishmen  buried  abroad,  169 

Mackintosh  (Sir  James),  105,  275 

"Vnder  one   stone  two   precious  jems   dolly," 
6,94 

Yale  (Elihu),  in  Wrexham  churchyard,  266 
Equinox,  its  date,  265,  336,  378,  431,  514 
Erigena  on  descendants  of  Knox,  471 
Erith  or  Earith,  Kent,  its  manorial  deeds.  453 
Erline  on  flower-lore,  148 
Este  on  Charles  I.  at  Little  Gidding,  321 

Decapitation  for  treason,  170 

Jonson  (Ben),  his  '  English  Grammar,'  485 

Knowle,  Guild  of,  144 

Malone  (E.)  at  Stratford,  86 

Relics,  stolen,  296 

Sheridaniana,  252 

Tonsure  plates,  232 


Estotiland,  its  identity,  461,  515 
Eton  College  and  '  Euormos,'  307 
Evance  (Sir  Stephen),  his  pedigree,  433 
Evelyn  (John),  his  'Three  Impostors,'  72 
Everitt  (A.  T.)  on  Thomas  Morton,  397 

F 

F.  (E.  J.)  on  Peregil,  47 

F.  (F.  J.)  on  Christmas  Latin  play,  85 

'John  Sharp,'  a  play,  209 

Monson  (Sir  William),  346 

Mutton,  "  right  marsh,"  26 

"Out  fire,  in  frost,"  186 

Putney  Bridge,  248 

Shakspeare  (W.)  murdered  again,  9 
F.  (H.)  on  Avalon,  place-name,  211 

De  Kerouaille  (Louise),  letter  of,  21 

Locket,  naval,  148 

Mordaunt  (Lord),  488 
F.  (H.  J.)  on  Cromwell  in  Wales,  1 
F.  (J.  T.)  on  heraldic  query,  35 

High  Ercall  Church,  231 

Irish  Church,  ancient,  155 

Money,  its  value,  299 

Relics,  stolen,  restored,  165 

Thames  proverb,  70 

"  White  horseo,"  173 

Window,  fish-head  shaped,  77 
F.  (P.)  on  Andrew  Knight,  108,  238 
F.  (S.  J.  A.)  on  'Moods  and  Tenses,'  258 
F.  (T.  F.)  on  Iturbide,  Mexican  emperor,  356 
F.  (W.  J.)  on  Pamela,  37,  92 
'  Fables  and  Stories  Moraliz'd,'  208 
Fad,  its  etymology,  109,  230,  434 
Fairfax  (Major  John),  his  biography,  15,  58,  217 
Fairlie  (J.  O.)  on  Iturbide,  Mexican  emperor,  356 
Faithorne  (William),  engraving  of  Lord  Littleton,  65 
Family  of  Love,  a  sect,  328,  351 ,  434 
Farthing  of  land,  its  meaning,  250 
Fenton  on  Wilson  or  Wilston,  454 
Fenton  (F.)  on  "  Chanticleer"  of  the  Gospels,  394 

Cune,  its  meaning,  77 

Mendip,  its  etymology,  77 
Fenton  (G.  L.)  on  Robert  Pollok,  15 
Fenton  (Mr.)  inquired  after,  507 
Feret  (C.  J.)  on  "  blind  "  alehouse,  37 

Biographical  queries,  188 

Calibre,  its  pronunciation,  432 

Carey  (Thomas),  113 

Chalmers  (Sir  George),  48 

Cipriani  (G.  B.),  429 

Cock-fighting,  474 

Dryasdust:  Smellfungus,  112 

Dwight  family,  276 

"Fiat  voluntas  Dei,"  399 

Gibson  (Patrick),  435 

Greta,  river  name,  118 

Hart  family,  288 

Hicks  or  Hickes  family,  347 

Kinsey  (Sir  Thomas),  128,  312 

Legh  (Lady  Margaret),  295 

Le  Neve's  '  Fasti,'  331 

Marten  (Rev.  Edmund),  506 

Money,  its  value,  107 
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Feret  (C.  J.)  on  "News,"  33 

Orisons,  use  of  the  word,  152 

Payne  (William),  307 

Place-names,  their  pronunciation,  133 

Putney  Bridge,  old,  352 

Richard  I.,  313 

Salmon  for  servants,  55 

Tip-cat,  the  game,  376 

Tower  lions,  237 

Trankey,  its  etymology,  376 

Tudeley  parish  register,  217,  315 

Westminster  Abbey,  137 

"Yorkshire  warehouse,"  76 
Ferguson  (R.  S.)  on  dumb  bell,  507 
Ferrar  (W.  A.)  on  Charles  I.  at  Little  Gidding,  412 
Fess  Checquy  on  "  Curse  of  Scotland,"  274 

Maham  family,  128 

Salmon  for  servants,  312 

Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  87 
Field,  mysterious,  505 
Fielding  (Copley),  his  'Carlisle  Castle,'  7 
Filliwilly,  its  meaning,  507 

Fincham  (H.  W.)  on  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  001 
Finger,  its  pronunciation,  408,  492 
Fish-head  shaped  window,  28,  77,  337,  415 
Fishwick  (H.)  on  Wirewatter,  473 
Fitz,  surname  prefix,  31,  77,  136 
Fitzgerald  (Lady  Edward).     See  Pamela. 
Fitzglanville  on  Lewes,  477 
FitzPatrick  (W.  J.)  on  Pamela,  330 
Flag  to  summon  to  church,  446 
Flagon,  old  silver,  18 

Flannelette=fabric  without  flannel,  66,  114 
Flash  worn  by  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  287,  311 
Fleet   Street:    "Let   us   take  a   walk   down    Fleet 

Street,"  191 
Fleming  (J.  B.)  on  "  Auld  K irk  "  =  whisky,  38 

"  Hither  and  yon,"  78 

Left-handedness,  317 

Pickaxe,  driving,  309 

Shrovetide  matchmaking,  465 
Fleur-de-lys  and  military  uniform,  48,  98 
Flower-lore,  148,  271,  437 

Folk-lore  :— 

Almond  tree,  172 

Bees  and  communion  wafer,  46,  157 

Changelings,  428,  494 

Churching  of  women,  408 

Drowned  bodies  recovered,  286 

Elder  tree,  104 

King's  evil,  cures  for,  53,  155 

Lioness  and  lying-in  women,  366 

Marriage,  145 

Marriages  in  May,  227,  272,  513 

"  Out  fire,  in  frost,"  186,  297 

Snakes  dying  at  sunset,  88,  211,  336 

Snowdrops,  167,  258,  436 

Stones,  breeding,  485 

Stones,  perforated,  413 

Toads,  172 

Vampire  and  burials,  36,  113,  274,  511 
Ford  (W.  C.)  on  Captain-Lieutemant,  467 
Forest,  its  meaning,  226 
Forshaw  (C.  F.)  on  Lord  Patrick  Robertson,  454 


Forshaw  (C.  F.)  on  Tusculum  University,  11" 

Foster-children,  customs  about,  318,  479 

Fotherby  family,  288 

Foundation  sacrifice,  486 

Fourth  estate  of  the  realm,  148,  290,  390 

Fox  (John),  bibliography,  267,  311 

Francesca  on  decapitation  for  treason,  97 

Hat  worn  in  king's  presence,  339 

Long  families,  488 

Notation,  296 

Pamela,  her  biography,  92 

Frankenstein  (Victor)  and  his  monster  confused,  485 
Franking  by  Irish  spiritual  peers,  209,  294 
Franklin  or  Franklyn  family  of  Jamaica,  107,  295 
Frankum's  night,  the  phrase,  427 
French  book,  its  modern  duration,  61,  135 
French  Chamber   of  Deputies,  party   nicknames   in 

1830,  86 

French  heraldic  records,  47,  432 
Frogs,  shower  of,  437 

Froissart  (John),  passage  in  his  '  Chronicle,'  234 
Frost  (F.  C.)  on  Gooze    gaze,  76 

Orders,  mediaeval  religious,  78 
Frost  (T.)  on  "  Over  against,"  278 

"Powder  of  post,"  413 
Frosts  of  1795  and  1895,  147 
Fry  (G.  S.)  on  hat  worn  in  king's  presence,  39^ 
Fulham,  L.  Vaslet  at,  55 
Fulham  Church,  burials  in,  188 

Fulham  Pottery  and  Dwight  and  White  families,  276 
Furnivall  (F.  J.)  on  J.  P.  Collier,  386 

Entick's  proposed  edition  of  Chaucer,  126 
Fynes  family,  58 
Fynmore  (R.  J.)  on  Walter  Devereux,  178 

Enderby  and  Gordon  families,  27 

Officers,  engineer,  419 

G 

G.  (A.  B.)  on  Charles  I.  and  Bp.  Juxon,  435 
G.  (E.  L.)  on  Achilles  and  the  tortoise,  157 

Cheyney,  its  derivation,  254 

Chum,  its  etymology,  474 

Inn,  oldest  in  England,  273 

Lyon's  Inn,  274 

Notation,  95 

Place  names,  their  pronunciation,  350,  431 

Prayer  Book,  i(  Wicked,"  314 

Salisbury,  great  skeleton  at,  348 

Snakes  dying  at  sunset,  212 

"  White  horses,"  173 
G.  (G.  L.)  on  influenza  in  1779,  46 
G.  (H.  F.)  on  Christopher  Coverdale,  288 
G.  (J.)  on  John  Gordon,  307 

MacDougall  of  Lorn,  168 
G.  (W.  J.)  on  Wesleyan  schisms,  136 
Gabatta,  Abyssinian  game,  289 
Gainsborough  (Thomas),  his  letters,  108,  153 
Gale  (Theophilus)  noticed,  363 
Games,  children's  singing,  383 
Gamlin  (H.)  on  churching  of  women,  436 

Dumas  (A.)  and  Nelson  letters,  228 

Rose  charity  at  Barnes,  307 

Willaw  (Andrew),  his  bequest,  389 
Gantillon  (P.  J.  F.)  on  If  =  whether,  352 
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Gantillon.  (P.  J.  F.)  on  E.  Pember,  88 
Garbett  (E.  L.)  on  date  of  the  equinox,  431 
Gardiner  (S.  R.)  on  Cromwell  in  Wales,  215 
Gardner  (Lady)  on  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  267 

De  Kerouaille  (Louise),  174 

Herbert  (Sir  Henry),  288 

Parr  (Sir  Thomas),  114 
Garlic  and  iron  to  falsify  compass,  76,  477 
Garnett  (F.  B.)  on  book  stamps,  373 

Horseshoe  monuments,  392 

Redfern  and  Lemon  families,  395 
Garrick  (Mrs.),  biographical  notes  on,  343 
Garsias  on  London  street  tablets,  455 

Room  where  family  in  centre  takes  in  lodgers,  439 
Gasc  (F.  E.  A.)  on  Madame  Chienfou,  54 

Voltaire  (F.  M.  A.),  saying  by,  438 

"  White  horses,"  117 
Gascoigne  family  motto,  127,  278 
Gatty  (A.)  on  relics  of  Charles  L,  10 

Chelsea  Hospital,  longevity  at,  418 

Nelson  (Lord),  Devis's  picture  of  his  death,  429 

Palfrey  for  dinner,  227,  257 

"  Sea-blue  bird  of  March,"  34 

Tennyson  (Lord),  recitation  of  'Maud,'  146 
Gay  (John),  'The  Beggar's  Opera'  in  Chancery,  501 
Gent,  origin  of  the  abbreviation,  171,  352 
Geology,  first  use  of  the  word,  15 
Geometry,  early  books  on,  337 
German  carols,  47,  232 
German  poetry,  quotation  from,  15 
Getheringman,  or  gatheringman,  its  meaning,  169,  352 
"  Ghosts,  artists',"  299,  474 
Gibbs  (H.  H.)  on  'Blunders  of  a  Big-Wig,'  311,  350 

Iturbide,  Mexican  emperor,  412 

Psalter,  Day's,  329 

So-ho,  origin  of  the  word,  195 
Gibson  (Patrick),  centenarian,  435 
Gidding,  Great,  pew  inscription,  105,  213 
Gidding,  Little,  Charles  I.  at,  321,  412,  472,  512 
Gildersome-Dickinson  (C.  E.)  on  bishops'  institutions, 
266 

Bond  (Sir  Thomas),  414 

Books,  chained,  215 

Craven  baronetcy,  94 

Dale,  its  lay  bishop,  327 

Denton  (Sir  Anthony),  272 

Heraldry,  French,  432 

Higham  family,  472 

Horse  nomenclature,  305 

Le  Neve's  'Fasti,'  226 

Manorial  custom,  485 

Mercer  family,  257 

Registers,  City  church,  15 

Rivers  family,  37 

St.  Nicholas"  Willows,  187 

Smith  (Sir  Thomas),  132 

Tax  on  births,  295 

Trigeman :  Getheringman,  169 
Gillray  (James),  his  portrait  by  himself,  207 
Glasse  (Hannah),  "  First  catch  your  hare,"  106,  233 
Glover  (S.),  his  '  History  of  the  County  of  Derby,'  326 
Gloves,  white,  289 

"Gnoffe,"  in  Chaucer,  226,  256,  357,  437 
Godden  (G.  M.)  on  statues  of  Virgin  Mary,  88 
Golding  (C.)  on  Jamaica,  278 


Golding  (C.)  on  Trigeman  :  Getheringman,  352 

Good  Friday  astronomy,  328,  356 

Goodier  (M.  A.)  on  Dante's  '  Inferno,'  146 

Gooze=gaze,  76 

Gordon  family,  27 

Gordon  (John),  Dean  of  Salisbury,  307,  377 

Gorges  familv,  488 

Gould  (I.  C.)  on  De  Bohun  family,  237 

Newspaper  stamp  duty,  289 

St.  Botolph,  churches  dedicated  to,  458 
Gower  (Granville  Leveson),  his  death,  460 
Gowers  (W.  R.)  on  Thomas  Martin,  274 
Gowge-Staunton  (Agnes),  niece  of  Sir  W.   Pontifex, 

469 

Gradwell  family  of  Liverpool,  7 
Grant  (James  Gregor),  his  biography,  389,  473 
Grass  widow,  its  meaning,  76 
Graves  (A.)  on  M.A.F.,  247 
Gray  (Thomas),  and  Waller,  37,  178  ;  "  Full  many  a 

gem,"  &c.,  in  the  'Elegy,'  53 
Greek  on  Hibgame's  '  Greek  Grammar,'  367 
Gresham  Street,  its  old  name,  206 
Greta,  river  name,  118 
Greville  (Fulke),  M.P.  for  Hedon  and  co.  Warwick, 

127 

Greville  (Sir  Fulke),  his  identity,  127 
Grey  of  Groby   (Thomas,  Lord),   his  portrait,   366, 

432 
Grey  (Lady  Katherine),  her  biography,  121,  161,  283, 

342,  422 

Grey  (Lady  Mary),  alias  Keys,  her  biography,  96 
Griffinhoofe  (H.  G.)  on  "  Biggin,"  256 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  497 

Luther  (Martin),  his  cup,  216 

Mackintosh  (Sir  James),  275 
Grile  (Dod),  pseudonym,  269 
Grimbald,  nickname,  368,  476 
Grippe  :  Grip :  Grippal,  271,  416 
Grissell  (H.  D.)  on  tonsure  plates,  31 
Grosvenor  family  and  Westminster,  55,  271 
Gualterulus  on  Arrian  on  coursing,  428 

Calibre,  its  pronunciation,  177 

So-ho,  origin  of  the  word,  195 

Uniform,  military,  48 

Whister-poop,  its  meaning,  112 


H 

H.  on  Hickey  family,  273 

Jacobites,  1715,  1745,  352 

Morris  family  of  Ballybiggan,  329 
H.  (A.)  on  Louise  de  Kerouaille,  174 

Marlborough  (Duke  of)  and  spelling,  295 

Scone,  its  pronunciation,  354 

'  Synagogue,  The,'  479 
H.  (A.  A.)  on  drinking  customs,  277 
H.  (A.  C.)  on  Jacobites,  1715,  1745,  128 

Warton  (Rev.  Joseph),  507 
H.  (C.)  on  Cardinal  De  Tavarez,  232 

Edward  II.,  tablet  to,  37 

Royal  descendants,  355 
H.  (C.  H.)  on  mason  marks,  416 

"Thin  red  line,"  191 
H.  (C.  S.)  on  engineer  officers,  238 

Photogram  and  telegraph,  312 
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H.  (C.  S.)  on  "  Thin  red  line."  57,  115 

Uniquity=new  article,  69 

H.  (E.  L.)  on  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Holborn,  406 
H.  (E.  S.)  on  Pamela,  256 
H.  (F.)  on  "Gent,"  352 
H.  (G.)  on  saying  of  Voltaire,  409 
H.  (J.)  on  "  Bos  locutus  est,"  9 
H.  (Jno.)  on  William  Burges,  49 
H.  (S.  H.  A.)  on  L.  Vaslet  at  Fulham,  55 
H.  (W.)  on  Philbrick  surname,  188 
H.  (W.  S.  B.)  on  Mrs.  Alexander,  67 
Hackwood  (B.  W.)  on  "  Bull-roarer,"  98 
House-place=living  room,  72 

Scone,  its  pronunciation,  354 

Trunket  and  cricket,  76 
Hagoday,  its  meaning,  75 
Ha-ha,  sunk  fence,  its  derivation,  354 
Haines  (C.  E.)  on  Agricola,  Latin  author,.  208 

Carolina,  South,  348 

Haines  (Richard),  137 

Latin  motto,  448 

Sheridaniana,  252 

Washington  christening,  237 
Haines  (Richard),  his  biography,  13-7 
Halderman  family,  467 
Hale  (C.  P.)  on  Algerine  Act,  9? 

"Artists'  ghosts,"  474 

Bastile=workhouse,  313 

Burial  customs,  274 

Changelings,  495 

"  Dutch  courage,"  314 

Frogs,  shower  of,  437 

"  Hither  and  yon,"  78 

Horseshoe  monuments,  175 

If=  whether,  218 

Jemmy=sheep's  head,  294 

Jews-harp=jaws-harp,  158,  270 

Jigger,  its  etymology,  257 

Left-hand  edness,  105 

Lioness  and  lying-in  women,  366 

Newspaper,  the  word,  237 

"Playing  the  wag,"  7 

Portraits,  substituted,  369 

Richard  I,  313 

Stones,  perforated,  413 

That=so,  515 

"Wan  water,"  41 7 

"  White  horses,"  117 
Hales  (R.  T.)  on  soli-lunar  cycles,  518 
Hall  (A. )  on  Brown  baronetcy,  4(58 

Caxton  (William),  349 

Child  marriages,  447 

Cune,  its  etymology,  371 

Dalrymples,  Earls  of  Stair,  394 

Danteiana,  411 

Equinox,  its  date,  336,  431 

Fitz,  surname  prefix,  32 

Jigger,  its  etymology,  257 

Mendip,  its  etymology,  77 

Place-names,  their  pronunciation,  350> 

Roman  villa,  175 

Royal  descendants,  285 

Shakspeare,  the  name,  295 

Washington  christening,  236 
Hallen  (A.  W.)  on  Hooper  and  Pepin,  333 


Halley  (Dr.  Edmund),  astronomer,  burial  and  will, 

427 

Haly  (J.  S.)  on  Shakspeariana,  202 
Hamilton  (C.  J.)  on  Pamela,  330 
Hamilton  (Col.  Gustavus),  Governor  of  Enniskillen, 

1689,  481 

Hamilton  (Lady),  her  letters,  228 
Hamilton  (W.)  on  burial  customs,  274 
Hammond  (Sir  Henry),  his  biography,  468 
Hamoaze,  its  derivation,  52 
Handy  (A.  M.)  on  changelings,  428 

Collins  (William),  394 

Flag  to  summon  to  church,  446 

Hugo  (Victor)  and  dreams,  358 

Tusculum  University,  433 

Harland-Oxley   (W.   E.)   on   St.    Margaret's,   West- 
minster, 281 
Harley  (Thomas),  Lord  Mayor,  memorial  tower,  448, 

518 

Harp  in  Ireland  and  Italy,  428 
Hart  family  of  Fulham,  288 
Hart  (H.  C.)  on  "  God  save  the  mark,"  118 

Spa,  its  pronunciation,  14 
Hartland  (E.  S.)  on  "  Chosen  people,"  154 
Harvey  (Christopher),  bibliography   of  '  The   Syna- 
gogue,' 326,  479 
Haslewood  (F.)  en  Hamoaze,  52 
Hat  worn  in  the  king's  presence,  148,  338,  391 
Hatton  Library,  207 
Hawthorne   (Nathaniel),    Emile    Monte"gut    on,    34 ; 

'  Wideawake '  article  on,  208 
Heart  burials,  516 
Hebtf'(J-)  on  Horkey,  512 

Jones  (Inigo),  365 

Pamela,  her  biography,  477 
Hecatomb,  rhymed  with  "gloom,"  166 
Hemming  (B.)  on  Gascoigne  motto,  278 

Latin,  its  pronunciation,  436 

Thackeray  (W.  M.),  key  to  his  novels,  229 
Hems  (H.)  on  ancestors  of  Agatha,  17 

"  Artists'  ghosts,"  474 

Buckfast  Abbey,  452 

Carrington  (T.  N.),  Devon  poet,  72 

Choirs,  instrumental,  311 

Churches  dedicated  to  Becket,  277 

Hamoaze,  its  derivation,  52 

Hicks  family,  471 

Inn,  oldest,  in  England,  225 

Jemmy=sneep's  head,  294 

London  street  tablets,  old,  455 

Luther  (Martin),  his  cup,  128,  392 

Montgomery  (James),  333 

Portraits,  substituted,  370 

Radings  and  Colunton  churches,  173 

Saints,  patron,  389 

Window,  fish-head  shaped,  337 
Henchman,  its  etymology,  110 
Henderson  (W.  A.)  on  "  Baneful  possession,"  165 

"God  save  the  mark,"  373 

Jews-harp=jaws-harp,  270 

Left-handedness,  316,  479 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  497 

Mendip,  origin  of  the  name,  476 

Pomfret  (John),  455 

St.  Declan,  his  festival,  24,  276 
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Henderson  (W.  A.)  on  patron  saints,  512 

Shakespeare  (John),  328 

Shakspeare,  the  name,  178 

Shakspeare    (W.),     worst    edition,    9  ;    and   th 
Stanley    epitaph,    58 ;     who    murdered     him 
again  ?  95 

Tolstoi  (Count  Alexis),  398 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  his  genealogy,  328,  415 
Henry  VII.,  his  sword  and  visit  to  Yorkshire,  345 
Heraldic  query,  308,  375,  518 

Heraldry : — 

Chev.  between  six  lions  passant  guardant,  507 

French  records,  47,  432 

Masonic  crests,  208 

On  chevron  between  two  crosses  in  chief,  &c. 

408 

Passant,  395 
Pelican  in  piety,  35 
Sa.,  three  cocks  gu.,   on  chief  az.  three  roses 

429 

Heraldry,  its  origin  in  England,  29,  509 
'  Heraldry  of  Nature  ;  or,  Instructions  for  King  a 

Arms,'  188 

Herbert  (George),  his  '  Easter  Wings,'  66,  174 
Herbert  (Sir  Henry),  his  biography,  288,  372 
Herons'  plumes  and  Knights  of  the  Garter,  489 
Hervey  (John)  at  Sandgate  Castle,  113,  178 
Hibgaine  (F.   T.)   on  Hibgame's   '  Greek  Grammar, 

412 

Snakes  dying  at  sunset,  21 2 
Hibgame's  '  Greek  Grammar,'  367,  412 
Hie  et  Ubique  on  Iturbide,  Mexican  emperor,  356 
Hickathrift,  Norfolk  giant,  or  giant-killer,  225 
Hicks  or  Hickes  family,  347,  417,  471 
Hicks  (J.  P.)  on  'Blunders  of  a  Big- Wig,'  14 
Hicky  family  of  Ennis,  co.  Clare,  227,  273 
High  Ercall  Church,  marks  on  walls,  168,  231,  315, 

394 

Higham  family  of  Suffolk,  288,  356,  391,  472 
Hilda,  Christian  name,  428 
Hipwell  (D.)  on  John  Yonge  Akerman,  465 
Bancroft  (Thomas),  414 
Combridge  (Mrs.  Margaret),  36 
Dent  (John),  M.P.,  117 
Evance  (Sir  Stephen),  433 
Fynes  family,  58 
Halley  (Dr.  Edmund),  427 
Jenner  (Edward),  M.D.,  145 
Martin  (Anthowy),  236,  317 
Martin  (Thomas),  of  Palgrave,  92 
Mighells  family,  135 
'Miller's  London  Mercury,'  198 
Pettingal  (Rev.  John),  206 
Piggott  (Rev.  George),  325 
Pott  (Percivall),  F.R.S.,  105,  293 
Read  (John),  406 
Robertson  (Lord  Patrick),  454 
Vanbrugh  (Sir  John),  166,  258 
Verelst  family,  103 

"  Hither  and  yon,"  the  phrase,  78,  352 
Hodgkin  (J.  E.)  on  Sir  William  Petty,  131 

Weather  in  England  in  1676,  205 
Hogarth  (William),  his  'Taste  in  High  Life,'  127 
Hole  family,  its  heraldic  history,  308 


Holgate  (C.  W.)  on  Thomas  Otway,  65 

Holt  (Nicholas),  of  Ramsey,  his  ancestors,  87 

"  Holy  "  confounded  with  "  Saint,"  204,  294 

Hood  (Thomas),  incidents  of  his  life,  84 

Hook  (Theodore)  and  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  267,  416 

Hooper  a»d  Pepin  pedigrees,  268,  332,  379 

Hooper  (J.)  on  Bellin  family,  172 

Butt=flounder.  13 

"  Canterbury,"  88 

"  Cat's-meat  sermons,"  468 

Charity  bags,  405 

Christianity  injurious  to  Rome,  207 

Churching  of  women,  113 

Communion  table,  25 

Crosses,  dedication,  134 

"Dutch  courage,"  315 

Dyce-Sombre  (D.  0.),  375 

Ellen  or  elder  tree,  104 

Fad,  its  etymology,  230 

"  First  catch  your  hare,"  233 

"  Frankum's  night,"  427 

"  Gnoffe,"  in  Chaucer,  357 

Hickathrift,  Norfolk  giant,  225 

Jingo,  its  etymology,  11 

Kant  (Immanuel),  508 

King's  evil,  53 

Kyme  family  and  Ann  Askew,  385 

Locution,  293 

Magazine  title,  267 

Pomfret  (John),  228 

Portraits,  substituted,  266 

Robin  Hood,  74 

St.  Botolpb,  churches  dedicated  to,  457 

St.  Vaast,  churches  dedicated  to,  346,  456 

Saints,  church  patron,  328 

"  Sethin  leaf,"  49 

Societies,  literary  publishing,  135 

"  Wan  water,"  318 

Yeoman,  its  meaning,  393 
Elope  (A.)  on  whisky,  151 
Sope  (W.  H.  St.  J.)  on  place-names,  133 
fforkey,  harvest  custom,  512 
Flora  Fair  at  Charlton,  118 
ETorne  (Richard  Hengist),  his  relatives,  467,  518 
Sorse  nomenclature,  305 

Horseshoe  monuments,  109,  175,  297,  392,  499 
3oundsditch,  Roman  remains  at,  207 
lour  Book,  manuscript,  127,  177 
lours  reckoned  from  midnight,  348,  453 
louse  and  house-place=living  room,  13,  72 
louses,  old  dates  and  inscriptions  on,  33 
loxne  Abbey,  Suffolk,  368,  434 
ludson  (R.)  on  letter  brands,  156 

"Letters  for  the  poor,"  127 
luggin  Lane,  its  old  name.  206 
lughes  (J.)  on  Celliwig,  90 

lughes  (T.),  notes  on  'Tom  Brown's  School  Days,'  8 
lughes  (T.  C.)  on  John  Cann,  clockmaker,  89 
Mason  marks,  335 

Roman  remains  at  Houndsditch,  207 
Treasure-trove,  paper  on,  429 
Woodwork,  ancient,  329 
lugo  (Victor),  and  Tennyson,  poetic  parallel,  165  ; 
and  dreams,  358 
tuguenot  on  French  heraldry,  47 
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Hull  (C.  H.)  on  the  Resurrection,  130 

Hully-gull,  a  game,  287 

Humble  (Richard),  alderman   of  London,   348,   412, 

471,  512 

Hunt  (J.  M.)  on  John  Sintram,  447 
Hussey  (A.)  on  "  Biggin,"  208 

Bourchier  (John),  387 

Butt -flounder,  13 

Chichele  (Thomas),  368 

Lilac,  its  derivation,  489 

Ship  names,  1300-1500,  16 
Hutesium,  medieval  law  term,  152 
Hymn  tune,  '  Spanish  Chant,'  246,  515 
Hymnology:  "  Come,  thou  long  expected  Jesup,"  67, 
116;  Day's  Psalter,  147,  253,  329,  376,  453  ;  "We 
speak  of  the  realms  of  the  blest,"  226 


I.  (A.)  on  Mercer  family,  48 

Ibiza,  St.  Paul  in,  89 

If  =  whether,  218,  352,  472 

Illegitimacy,  register  entries  about,  238 

Imberhorne,  revival  of  its  court  baron,  25 

Immune,  a  new  word,  7(5,  176 

Induggin,  its  meaning,  249 

InHuenza  in  1779,  46 

Ingleby  (H.)  on  Edward  Bacon,  M.P.,  54 
Christian  names,  local,  326 
Place-names,  their  pronunciation,  431 
Room  where  family  in  centre  takes  lodgers,  519 

Ingram  (A.)  on  instrumental  choirs,  311 
Finger,  its  pronunciation,  492 
Hours  reckoned  from  midnight,  453 
New  Testament  translations,  467 
Inman  (George  Ellis),  poems  by.  488 
Inn,  oldest  iu  England,  225,  273 
Innsbruck  clans,  507 
Inscription,  "  Piper  peperit  Pecuniam,"  5 

Inscription  at  Great  Gidding,  105,  213 

Inscriptions,  old,  on  London  houses,  33 

'  Intellectual  Observer.'     See  Bibliography. 

Inventories  of  household  goods,  79 

Irish  Church,  ancient,  155 

Irish  hero,  his  nickname,  308 

Irish  spiritual  peers  and  franking,  209,  294 

Iron  and  garlic  to  falsify  compass,  76,  477 

Isabella  of  France,  colour  named  after,  37 

Iturbide,  Mexican  emperor,  his  name,  3Q8,  356,  412 


J.  (A.  A.)  on  Whittingham  family,  288 
J.  (J.  C.)  on  "  Bull- roarer,"  98 

Hour  Book,  MS.,  177 

Jacks,  leather  drinking,  438 
J.  (J.  H.)  on  Higham  family,  391 
J.  (T.  B.)  on  "  Cole's  Esch.,"  297 
Jacks,  leather  drinking,  245),  312,  395,  437,  475,518 
Jacks  o'  th'  clock.     See  Quarter  Jacks. 
Jackson  (F.  W.)  on  "  Powder  of  post,"  288 

"  Pyronnist,"  its  meaning,  367 

Stones,  perforated,  414 

Jacobites,  1715,  1745,  list  of  those  executed,  128,  270, 
352 


Jamaica,  Roby's  '  Notes  of  Parishes,'  149,  278 
Jannemejayah  on  Joanna  I.  of  Naples',  52 
Jarratt  (F.)  on  Lamb  on  Andrews  monument,  25 
Platform,  use  of  the  word,  150 
Thirlwall  (Bp.)  and  John  Candler,  349 
Jar-worm,  its  meaning,  88,  ]  70 
Jaydee  on  "  Jingo,"  232 

"  Never  prophesy  unless  you  know,"  346 
Whips,  parliamentary,  408,  472 
Jefferies  (Richard),  plagiarism  in  his  '  Wood  Magic,* 

246 

Jemmy=sheep's  head,  131,  294 
Jenner  (Edward),  M.D.,  his  diplomas  and  certificates, 

145 

"  Jeppo  gentleman,"  its  meaning,  347,  495 
Jerrold  (W.)  on  Mulberry  Club,  87 

Theatrical  eircuits,  87 
Jerusalem  (King  of),  the  title,  28,  98 
Jesty  (Benjamin),  early  vaccinator,  265,  331,  377 
Jesuit  college  at  Come,  208,  292 
Jewish  convert,  novel,  106 
Jews,  early  foreign  in  England,  305 
Jews-harp  =  jaws-harp,  88,  158,  270,  372,  456 
Jigger,  its  etymology,  257 
Jimiam,  its  meaning,  235 
Jingo,  its  etymology,  10,  232 
Joan  of  Arc,  her  death,  409 
Joanna  I.  of  Naples,  her  biography,  49 
Jockteleg,  its  meaning,  506 
'  John  Sharp,'  an  old  play,  209 

Johnson  (Dr.  Samuel),  passages  in  his  '  Life  of 
Dryden,'  27;  "  qudtenus  Foote,"  128,  197;  "Let 
us  walk  down  Fleet  Street,"  191  ,  dines  off  palfrey, 
227,  257 

Johnston  (W.)  on  Lauderand  Cruden,  473 
Joicey  (G.)  on  Shakspeariana,  203 
Joke,  old,  anticipated,  427 
Jonas  (A.  C.)  on  "  Chum,"  304 
'  Flowers  of  the  Forest,'  506 
'  Tullochgorum,'  204 
Jonathan  on  King  David,  149 
Jones  (Inigo),  his  Christian  name,  365 
Jones  (W.)  on  Family  of  Love,  434 
Jonson  (Ben),  his  'English  Grammar,'  485 
Judge,  early  Anglo-Jewish,  366 
Juniper  tree,  its  shade  injurious,  15,  195 
Juno  and  the  lion,  68 
Juxon  (Bishop)  and  Charles  I.,  435 
Jymiam,  its  meaning,  235 

K 

K.  on  "Over  against,"  129 
K.  (C.)  on  Lady  Philadelphia  Wharton,  428 
K.  (L.  L.)  on  Mauritius  A.  Benyowszky,  4,  G3,  141, 
243,  322,  403,  463 

Bianco  (Andrea),  his  chart,  26 

Brensitur  (Robert),  86 

Eaton  family,  157 

'Eclectic  Review,'  488 

Lithogram,  new  word,  46 

Westminster,  Prince's  Court  at,  126 
Kant   (Immanuel),   his   supererogatory  truthfulness. 

508 
Kantius  on  Arthur  Norman,  508 
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Kealy  (A.  G.)  on  Caley  family,  248 

Keble  (John),  duplicate  MS.  of  '  The  Christian  Year,' 

149,  454 

Kennedy  (James),  hia  biography,  347,  398 
Kenny  (C.)  on  '  Oxford  in  1888,'  148 
Kent,  leper  hospitals  in,  34 

Kenyon  (G.  T.)  on  first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  35 
Kerouaille.     See  De  Kermiaille. 
Keys  (Lady  Mary).     See  Lady  Mary  Grey. 
Kilburn,  course  of  the  stream,  291 
Killigrew  on  "  Apple-pie  bed,"  437 
Barbados,  its  spelling,  95 
Brewer's  '  Phrase  and  Fable,'  3$ 
Coins,  new  bronze,  466 
Collect  for  fourth  Sunday  after  Easter,  446 
Fairfax  (Major  John),  15,  217 
Hagoday,  its  meaning,  75 
Jingo,  its  etymology,  10 
Marriages  in  May,  513 
"  Mutual  friend,"  154 
Place-names,  their  pronunciation,  349 
Tavern  sign,  "  Five  Alls,"  395 
Thackeray  (W.  M.),  key  to  his  novels,  229 
Tip-cat,  the  game,  376 
"  Up  to  the  scratch,"  34 
Wellington  (Duke  of)  and  tobacco,  205 
King  (A.  J.)  on  Lord  Burleigh,  236 
King  (Sir  C.  S. )  on  baronets  and  badges,  97 

Newburgh  family,  87 
King's  evil,  cures  for,  53,  155 
Kingsmill  family,  468 
Kinsey  (Sir  Thomas),  Knight  and  alderman,  128, 178, 

230,  312 

Knickerbockers,  their  origin,  18 
Knight  (Andrew),  of  Downton  Castle,  108,  198,  238 
Knightley  (L.  M.)  on  Dr.  John  Dod,  333 
Knights  of  St.  Gregory,  327,  472 
Knights  of  the  Garter,   original,  353  ;    and  herons' 

plumes,  489 
Knights  Templars  and  the  "Credo,"  68,   138,  216, 

498 

Knowle,  Guild  of,  its  Register,  144 
Knox  families,  368 
Knox  (John),  his  probable  descendants,  201,  261,  335, 

470 

Kosher  and  trifa  meat,  485 
Krebs  (H.)  on  Drake  and  Raleigh,  187 

German  poetry,  15 
Kyme  family  of  Lincolnshire,  385 


£.  s.  d.=  pound,  shilling,  and  penny,  56 
L.  (A.)  on  saying  of  Mohammed,  176 
L.  (B.  H.)  on  etymology  of  Cune,  371 
L.  (E.)  on  Porter  correspondence,  87 
L.  (G.)  on  "Mutual  friend,"  155 
L.  (J.  K.)  on  Henry  Walker,  256 
Lablace  on  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell,  132 
Lac  on  an  inscription,  5 

Pamela,  her  biography,  37 

Lamb  (Charles)  on  Major  Andre's  monument,  25 
Lammas,  its  etymology,  25 
Lancashire  witchcraft,  286 
Land  measures  in  '  Domesday,'  250 


Landier,  its  meaning,  409 

Landseer    (Sir    Edwin),  house    in   St.  John's  Wood 

Road,  226 

Langhorne  (J.)  on  dedication  crosses,  133 
Langhorne  (W.  H.)  on  Jemmy  =  sheep's  head,  131 
Lansdowne  (Wm ,  first  Marquis  of),  Disraeli  on,  35  ; 

his  picture  sale,  55 

Lardner  (Dr.)  noticed,  109,  216,  276,  311,  350 
Latin,  its  pronunciation,  436 
Latin  motto,  448,  512 
Lauder  (William)  and  Alex.  Cruden,  473 
Launceston  Quarter  Jacks,  165,  279 
Lawrence-Hamilton  (J.)  on  snakes  dying  at  sunset, 

212 

Ventriloquism,  331 
jaws  (E.)  on  "  Jeppo  gentleman,"  347 
jawson  (R.)  on  "  blind"  alehouse,  37 
Book  stamps,  374 
Family  of  Love,  434 
Lancashire  witchcraft,  286 
Newspaper  stamp  duty,  336 
Layton  (W.  E.)  on  Henry  IV.  of  France,  415 
Lemon  family,  395 
Vinci  (Leonardo  da),  488 
Leary  (F.)  on  cock-fighting,  474 
Le  Despencer,  its  meaning,  428,  513 
Lee  (A.  C.)  on  attorney  or  solicitor,  493 
Lefferts  (M.  C.)  on  Milton  bibliography,  447 
Left-handedness,  expressions  denoting,  105,  235,  316, 

479 

Leftwich  (R.  W.)  on  "  First  catch  your  hare,"  106 
Legh  (Lady  Margaret),  her  biography,  295 
Leicestershire  registers  and  court  rolls,  16 
Leman  (C.  E.)  on  Hoxne  Abbey,  Suffolk,  368 
Lemon  family,  327,  395 
Le  Neve's  '  Fasti,'  errors  in,  226,  331 
Leper  hospitals  in  Kent,  34 
Letter  brands,  7,  155,  237 
Letter-gae,  its  meaning,  129,  189,  258,  475 
Letter-paper,  black-bordered,  early,  109,  194,  353 
"  Letters  for  the  poor,"  in  parish  accounts,  127 
Lewes,  its  etymology,  366,  411,  477,  497 
Lewin  family,  409,  477 
Lewis,  its  etymology,  366,  411,  477,  497 
Leyne  (J.)  on  Mrs.  Martha  Whiteway,  514 
Library,  church,  at  Norton,  near  Evesnam,  241 
Lilac,  its  derivation,  489 
Lilburne  (John),  his  early  career,  299 
Lincoln  on  James  Mould,  207 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and  neighbourhood,  2,  82,  18? 

262,  363,  497 

Lincolnshire  gentry,  1745,  507 
Lindsay  (C.  L.)  on  engraving  by  Faithorne,  68 

Maurice  (Prince),  his  handwriting,  207 
Links,  golf,  defined,  465 
Linn  (R.)  on  '  Brontes  in  Ireland,'  478 
Lions  sent  to  England,  earliest,  447 
Literary  publishing  societies,  72,  135,  178 
Literary  treasures,    their   hairbreadth    escapes,   363, 

449 

Lithogram,  new  word,  46 

"  Little  White  Rabbit,"  Devon  tradition,  168,  235 
Livery  lists  of  London,  178 

Lloyd  (George),  Bp.  of  Chester,  his  family  history,  67 
Locket,  naval,  148 
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Locution,  "  There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,"  &c.,  247, 

293 

Lokto,  its  meaning,  509 
London,  City  church  registers,    15,   72 ;    vanishing, 

103,  466  ;  City  churches,  187 
London  houses,  old  dates  and  inscriptions  on,  33 
London  livery  lists,  178 
London  Lord  Mayors  and  Sheriffs,  409,  476 
London  mural  tablets,  426 
London  patois,  modern  change  in,  487 
London  Sheriffs  in  1814,  269,  333 
London  street  tablets,  old,  212,  455 
Long  families  of  Kinsale  and  Bandon,  488 
Longden  (H.  I.)  on  archdiocese,  392 
Denton  (Sir  Anthony),  48 
Longden  (Robert),  of  Gloucester,  458 
'Shankton  or  Shangton,  327 
Washington  christening,  298 
Washington  (Sir  John),  424 
Longden  (Robert),  of  Gloucester,  1622-84,  458 
Longevity  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  385,  418 
Longfellow  (H.  W.),  autograph  letter,  384 
Lord  Mayors  of  London,  409,  476 
Lostwithiel  on  Samuel  Chandler,  378 

Gainsborough  (T.),  his  letters,  108 
Louis  Philippe,  portrait  as  a  volunteer,  188 
Louis  XVIII.  at  Ghent,  47 

Lovell  (W.)  on  longevity  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  385 
Low  Countries,  English  participation  in  insurrections, 

547 

Lowe  (G.  M.)  on  the  primrose,  86 
Lumb  (G.  D.)  on  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,' 

102 
Lumsden  (E.  F.)  on  Catherine  da  Costa,  387 

St.  Cecilia,  47 

Luther  (Martin),  his  sacramental  cup,  128,  216,  392 
Lynde  (W.  A.)  on  Mighells  family,  8 
Lynn  '(W.  T.)  on  Prof.  Adams  and  discovery  of  Nep- 
tune, 466 

Archimedes  and  Descartes,  65 
Astronomy,  Good  Friday,  356 
Colossus  at  Rhodes,  206 
Cycles,  soli-lunar,  425,  518 
Dryden  (John)  and  Greek,  386 
Earth,  its  axis,  306 
Edward  I.,  his  queen,  185 
Equinox,  its  date,  265,  378,  514 
Forest,  its  meaning,  226 
Marlborough  (Duke  of)  and  spelling,  164 
Palfrey  for  dinner,  257 
Pictorial  anachronisms,  286 
Poinsett  (J.  R.),  26 
Socrates,  ecclesiastical  historian,  365 
Victoria,  the  planet,  1 03 
Wollaston  (\Vm.  Hyde),  146 
Lyon's  Inn,  its  locality,  246,  274,  332 

M 

M.  on  snakes  dying  at  sunset,  212 
M.A.F.  =  Member  of  Academy  of  Florence,  247,  296 
M.A.Oxon.  on  "Biggin,"  256 

Imberhorne  court  baron,  25 

Maynard  (Sir  William),  34 
M.  (A.  T.)  on  Oliver  Cromwell,  1691,  109 


M.  (A.  T.)  on  Day's  Psalter,  254,  376 
Snakes  dying  at  sunset,  88 
Yeoman,  its  meaning,  96 
M.  ^E.  W.)  on  "  Man  in  the  moon,"  449 
M.  (J.  R.)  on  Scotch  Bible,  1637,  215 

"  High  and  disposedly,"  198 
M.  (J.  W.)  on  'Twa  Corbies,'  295 
M.  (L.  M.)  on  Playford  family,  449,  494 
M.  (M.  M.)  on  Pamela,  330 

Power  (Tyrone),  337 
M.  (N.)  &  A.  on  Avalon,  87 

'  Sylvia  ;  or,  the  May  Queen,'  89 
M.  (P.  W.  G.)  on  Christian  name,  Ici8 

'Twa  Corbies, '228 
M.  (T.  A.)  on  Tippins  family,  53 
M.  (W.  P.)  on  Copenhagen,  a  game,  374 
MacAlpine  (F.)  on  Edwards  family,  457 
Macaulay  (T.  B.,  Lord),  his  New  Zealander,  26,  99  ; 

"  the  ostrich  of  literature,"  208 
MacDougall  of  Lorn  clan,  168 
McGovern  (J.  B.)  on  '  Linea  Antiqua,'  327 
Mackenzie  (R.)  on  snakes  dying  at  sunset,  336 
McKettrick  or  McKittrick  family,  Irish,  428 
Mackinlay  (J.  M.)  on  Russian  Church  emblems,  89 
Mackintosh  (Sir  James),  his  tomb,  105,  275,  354 
Maclean  (Sir  John),  his  death,  200 
McRae  (J.  F.)  on  Waite  family,  329 
Madeley  (D.)  on  snowdrop  folk-lore,  167 
Madvig  (M.)  on  Dyce  Sombre,  479 
Magazine  title  wanted,  267 
Magdalena  of  Cleves  noticed,  489 
Maginn  (C.  A.)  on  Dr.  Maginn,  187 
Maginn  (Dr.),  his  correspondence,  187 
Maham  family  of  South  Carolina,  their  ancestry,  128 
Mahdi  or  Mahadi,  twelfth  and  last,  126 
Malet  (H.)  on  driving  "pickaxe,"  434 
Fairfax  (Major  John),  15 
Parish  councils,  their  seals,  103 
Westminster,  55 
Malone  (Edinond)  at  Stratford  and  Shakspeare's  bust, 

86,  176,  277,  375 

Malone  (J.)  on  Malone  and  Shakspeare's  bust,  277 
Shakspeare  (W.)  and  the  Stanley  epitaph,  154: 
Mamzer=  bastard,  387 

Man  in  the  moon,"  allusions  to,  449 
Mangalore  on  flash  worn  by  Welsh  Fusiliers,  311 
Manning  (Miss  Anne),  her  biography,  489 
Manning  (C.  R.)  on  Hoxne  Abbey,  434 
Manorial  custom,  485 
Mantel  (John  Christian),  organist,  268 
Marchant  (F.  P.)  on  Mendip  Hills,  171 
Margate,  voyage  to,  in  1823,  81 
Margetson  (James),  Abp.  of  Armagh,  255 
Marlborough  (John  Churchill,  Duke  of),  his  spelling, 

164,  295 
Marlowe  (Christopher),  his  death  and  burial,  229,  275, 

353,  499 

Marriage  folk-lore,  145 

Marriages,  in  May,  227,  272,  513  ;  child,  447,  519- 
Marrying  at  Yarmouth  in  1(!25,  46 
Marshall  (E.)  on  Agricola,  271 
Archdiocese,  296 
Attorney  or  solicitor,  430 
"  Baneful  possession,"  453 
"  Bos  locutus  est,"  174 
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Marshall  (E.)  on  Prof.  Buckland's  '  Reliquiae  Dilu- 

vianse,'  75,  238 

Christianity  injurious  to  Rome,  298 
'  Commentarii  Rerum,'  417 
Coronation  Chair,  103 
Crosses,  dedication,  133 
David  (King),  418 
Douce  (F.),  his  legacy,  437 
Economy,  use  of  the  word,  357 
Enoch,  Book  of,  215 
"  First  catch  your  hare,"  233 
Flower-lore,  271 
Fourth  estate,  291  i 

Gidding,  Great,  pew  inscription  at,  105 
Keble  (John),  454 

Knights  Templars  and  the  "  Credo,"  138 
Letter  brands,  156 
"  Lincolnshire  bluff,"  93 
Mason  marks,  334 
Milton  (John),  his  '  Comus,'  472 
Moth  and  Grimbald,  476 
"  Nag's  Head  "  fable,  57 
'  Notes  and  Queries,"  anagram  on,  166 
Opposition,  "  Her  Majesty's,"  151 
Part-singing,  196 
'  Peacock  "  At  Home," '  250 
"  Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit,"  429) 
Portraits,  substituted,  452,  497 
"  Powder  of  post,"  351 
Reference  wanted,  218 
Robin  Hood,  74 

Room  where  family  in  centre  takes  lodgers,  309 
St.  Nicholas  "apud  Trinobantes,"  495 
Shankton,  co.  Leicester,  41(5 
Sidesman,  his  office,  337 
Smith  (Adam),  his  library,  326 
Ventriloquism,  331 
'  Vox  Vulgi,'  136 

Marshall  (E.  H.)  on  Anglican  endowments,  511 
Attorney  or  solicitor,  430 
Blot = indistinct  mass,  407 
'Blunders  of  a  Big.  Wig,'  311 
Bronte,  the  name,  24 
"  Chanticleer  "  of  the  Gospels,  38 
Charles  I.,  picture  of,  293 
Chateaubriand  (Viscount  de),  19S 
Chosen  =  Churchdown,  106 
David  (King),  anonymous  '  Life,'  378 
'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  103 
Dinge,  its  meaning,  413 
"  Dutch  courage,"  314 
'  Early  Dawn,'  228 
Eliot  (George)  on  Shelley,  134 
Emperor  and  Tsar,  138 
Enoch,  Book  of,  215 

Evelyn  (John),  his  'Three  Impostors,'  72 
Flannelette,  114 
Foster-children,  479 
Fourth  estate,  291 
Fox  (John),  311 
Gent,  the  abbreviation,  172 
Geology,  the  word,  15 
"  Gnoffe,"  in  Chaucer,  357 
"  Go  to  Bodmin,"  231 
Harley  (Thomas),  Lord  Mayor,  518 


Marshall  (E.  H.)  on  horseshoe  monuments,  17H 
Jimiam,  its  meaning,  235 
Le  Despencer,  its  meaning,  513 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  497 
Locution,  293 
Marriages  in  May,  273 
Mitchelgemot,  92 
Obligatory,  its  pronunciation,  177 
Oldfield  (Mrs.),  512 
Patrick,  its  etymology,  55 
Place-names,  their  pronunciation,  350 
Pomfret  (John),  292 
Portraits,  substituted,  370 
Radings  Church,  173 
Richard  I.,  313 
Room  where  family  in  centre  takes  in  lodgers, 

439 

S,  final,  in  proper  names,  375 
"  Saint "  and  "  Holy,"  294 
St.  Botolph,  churches  dedicated  to,  458 
St.  Januarius,  194 
Saints,  patron,  390 
Scone,  its  pronunciation,  354 
Springs,  their  names,  258 
Tennyson  (Lord),  396 
Thackeray  (W.  M.),  key  to  his  novels,  230 
'Thomas  (Dr.  John),  Bp.  of  Winchester,  278 
Trunket,  its  meaning,  38 
Wesleyan  schisms,  136,  475 
Marshall  (G.)  on  Andrew  Knight,  of  Downton  Castle, 

198 

Marshall  (G.  W.)  on  Stephen  Marshall,  45 
Marshall  (J.)  on  John  Rose,  gardener,  233 
Marshall  (Stephen),  his  biography,  45 
Marsham-Townshend  (R.)   on   George   Ellis  Inman, 

488 

Shovell  (Sir  Cloudesley),  41 
Washington  christening  at  Mottingham,  169 
Marston  (R.  B.)  on  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  332 

Warmstrey  (Dr.),  Dean  of  Worcester,  347 
Martel.     See  Charles  Martel. 
Marten  (Rev.  Edmund),  his  biography,  506 
Martin  family  of  Gal  way,  128 
Martin  (A.)  on  Martin  of  Galway,  128 

Martin  (Anthony),  169 
Martin  (Anthony),  Bp.  of  Meath,  his  biography,  169, 

236,  317 

Martin  (Garsias),  his  biography,  308 
Martin  (Thomas),  of  Palgrave,  his  collections,  92,  230, 

274,  294 
Mary,    Blessed  Virgin,   reclothing  her  statues, 

street  effigies  of,  386 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  her  MS.  Prayer    Book,  32 

cross-eyed,  409  ;  MS.  history,  447 
Marybone  Gardens  and  Park,  their  history,  22 
Mason  marks,  ancient,  208,  334,  416 
Mason  (C.)  on  Philbrick  surname,  255 
Mason  (Sir  John),  his  parentage,  325,  376 
Mason  (N.  C.)  on  Sir  John  Mason,  325,  376 
Masonic  crests,  208 
Massachusetts  motto,  228,  295 
Massinger  surname,  its  origin,  484 
Masson  (P.)  on  Hawthorne  and  Monte"gut,  3i 
Matches,  lucifer,  curious  accident,  106 
Matchmaking  at  Shrovetide,  465 
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Mathews  (C.  E.)  on  'The  Synagogue,'  326 
Mathews  (H.  J.)  on  'Penny  Cyclopaedia,'  197 
Mathewson  family  of  Nantwich,  207 
Maurice  (Prince)  of  Bohemia,  his  handwriting,  207 
Maxton  (W.  J.)  on  "Boisseau,"  238 
Maxwell  (Sir  H.)  on  baronets  and  badges,  97 
Biggin,  its  meaning,  256 
Britain,  "  Greater,"  315 
Lewes,  its  etymology,  366 
Place-names,  their  pronunciation,  132,  234 
"Sea-blue  bird  of  March,"  78,  493 
May,  marriages  in,  227,  272,  513 
Mayhew  (A.  L.)  on  "  Barth,"  407 
Chinoiserie,  508 

Christianity  injurious  to  Rome,  298 
'  English  Dialect  Dictionary,'  245 
Fitz,  surname  prefix,  31 
Left-ban dedness.  316 
'  Promptorium  Parvulorum,'  487 
Maynard  (Sir  William),  manor  and  pedigree,  34 
Meat,  its  preservation  in  1804,  205 
Medal,  lost  Waterloo,  347 

Melville  on  '  Cornmentarii  Rerum  in  Ecclesia,'  267 
Jacks,  leather  drinking,  312 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  447 
Mendip,  origin  of  the  name,  77,  171,  476,  516 
Menteith  (Earls  of),  their  arms,  348 
Mercer  family  of  Aldie,  48,  257 
Meredith  (George),  poems  in  '  Once  a  Week,'  233 
Metcalfe  (Henry),  wounded  at  Waterloo,  3b'8 
Metcalfe  (J.  H.)  on  Henry  Metcalfe,  368 

Waterloo  medal,  347 
Metropolitan  bishopric,  86 
Mevill=wreck  mark,  88 
Meyer  (Antoine)  and  St.  Vedast,  87 
Michela  (J.)  on  "  Wicked  "  Prayer  Book,  187 
Middlesborougb,  remarkable  prophecy  about,  464 
Mighells  family,  8,  134 
Miles,  Elizabethan,  206,  272 
'  Mille  et  un  Jours,'  source  of  the  tales,  62,  122,  163. 

222 

'  Miller's  London  Mercury,'  129,  198 
Mills  (R.)  on  " Saint  "  and  "Holy,"  294 
Milne  (S.  M.)  on  Major  John  Fairfax,  15 

Uniform,  military,  98 

Milton  (John),    "white-handed"   Hope  in    '  Comus,' 
354,  472  ;  his  pronunciation  of  Latin,  436  ;  biblio- 
graphy, 447  ;  his  Estotiland,  461,  515  ;  indicted  for 
high  treason,  489  ;  and  Ariosto,  505 
Minor  (C.  L.  C.)  on  Shooter's  Hill,  85 
Mitchelgemot=Parliament,  7,  92 
Mohammed,  saying  of,  68,  176 
Mol  (Benedict),  treasure  seeker,  408 
Molony  (A.)  on  Browne  family  arms,  275 
Monastic  orders,  their  arms,  395 
Monboddo  (Lord)  and  the  Darwinian  theory,  486 
Money,  its  value    temp.  Edward  the  Confessor,  107, 

299 

Monks,  vegetarian,  266,  333,  452,  513 
Monoyer  (Jean  Baptiste),  his  burial-place,  448 
Monson    (Sir  William),    dedication    of    his    'Naval 

Tracts,'  345 
Montefiore  (A.)  on  Emperor  and  Tsar,  138 

S,  final,  in  proper  names,  306 
Montgomery  (James),  his  biography,  333 


Montgomery  (Robert),  his  reputation,  56,  194,  333 

Months,  aphoristic  lines  on,  32 

Monuments,  horseshoe,  109,  175,  297,  392,  499 

'  Moods  and  Tenses, '  258 

Moonstone  not  a  diamond,  453,  493 

Moore  (J.  C.)  on  Dante's  mask,  253 

Mordaunt  (Lord),  his  biography,  488 

More  (Sir  Thomas),  tablet  in  Carey  Street,  468 

Morgan  (M.  H.)  on  substituted  portraits,  496 

Morris  family  of  Ballybiggan,  co.  Kerry,  329 

Mortemar  (Earls  of),  their  origin,  137 

Morton  (Thomas),   Archdeacon   of  Canterbury,  327,. 

397 
Moseley  (B.  D.)  on  "  Poudre  de  Dun,"  467 

Ventriloquism,  167 
Moth,  nickname,  368,  476 
"  Mother  of  Kings,"  146,  211 

Mottoes  :  "  Hie  et  alubris,"  75,  190,  234  ;  Gascoigne,. 
127,  278  ;  Massachusetts,  228,  295  ;  "  Fiat  volunta* 
Dei,"  399  ;  "  Pari  fugo  dulcis  tractus,"  448,  512 
Mould  (James),  Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  207 
Mould  (W.  T.  C.)  on  a  poem,  207 
Moule  (EF.  J.)  on  Emmanuel  as  a  college  name,  351 

Locution,  293 

Oxen  at  the  plough,  470 

Salisbury  skeleton,  512 

Sidesman,  his  office,  338 

Thames  proverb,  70 

Vaccination,  331 
Mount  (C.  B.)  on  Tennyson,  74 
Mourning  letter-paper,  early,  109,  194,  353 
Muggleswick,  village  name,  its  derivation,  449 
Mulberry  Club,  its  history,  87,  197 
Mum,  a  beverage,  315,  391 
Miindig,  Derby  winner,  1835,  109,  238 
Murray  (F.)  on  Whittington  parish  registers,  378 
Murray  (J.)  on  Buckland's  '  Keliquize  Diluvianse,'  75 
Murray  ( J.  A.  H.)  on  pronunciation  of  "  Dictate,"  247 

"Digby  chicks,"  247 

Dike-grave  and  dike-reeve,  287 

Dilligrout,  a  royal  pottage,  327,  427 

Dimpsy,  its  meaning,  367 

Dinge,  verb  and  substantive,  367 

Dip  and  curtsey,  407 
Mus  Urbanus  on  Charles  I.  at  Little  Gidding,  512 

Harley  (Thomas),  Lord  Mayor,  519 
Mutton,  "  right  marsh,"  26 

N 

N.  (C.)  on  "  Coign  of  vantage,"  227 

N".  (J.  C.)  on  Miss  Manning,  489 

N.  (K.)  on  Hutesium,  mediaeval  law  term,  152 

"Nag's  Head  "fable,  57,  89 

Nairne  (Lady),  her  songs,  85,  116 

Names,  final  "  a  "  in  proper,  306,  375 

Napoleon  I.     See  Bonaparte. 

Nauta  (R.  D.)  on  "  blind  "  alehouse,  37 

"  Partir  a  "  :   "  Partir  pour,"  133 
Neither  of  them,  the  phrase,  253 
Nelson    (Horatio,    Lord),    his  letters,    228 ;    Devis's- 

picture  of  his  death,  429,  478 
Nelthorpe  (Richard),  his  biography,  169 
Neptune,  its  discovery,  and  Prof.  Adams,  466 
Neuman  (Baron),  caricature,  67,  138,  174 
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-Neve  (J.  E.)  on  Higham  family,  288 

New  Testament.     See  Bible. 

Newburgh  family,  co.  Cavan,  87 
."Newe  (N.)  on  "  Jockteleg,"  506 

Newman  (Cardinal),  use   of  the  word    "economy," 

249 
"News,  its  derivation,  33,  115 

Newspaper,  earliest  use  of  the  word,  112,  237,  432 

Newspaper,  pioneer,  271 

Newspaper  stamp  duty,  289,  336 

Ney  (Marshal),  his  execution,  128,  154 
INicholls  (Thomas),  serjeant-at-law,  27,  354 
Nicknames  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  256,  396,  472 

Nine  of  diamonds,  the  "Curse  of  Scotland,"  274 
^Nirgends  Priory  book-plate,  143,  255 

Nixon  (W.)  on  literary  publishing  societies,  72 

Nomad  on  Sir  Walter  De  Manny,  192 

Nonsense  Club,  its  history,  28 
:Norgate  (F.)  on  Thomas  Martin,  294 
"Norman  (Arthur),  of  Wraxall,  508 

Norman  (P.)  on  Berwick-on-Tweed,  26 
London  street  tablets,  old,  212 
Prince's  Plain,  387 
Tower  of  London  lions,  145 

Norman  (W.)  on  Church  with  capital  C,  176 
.'Northampton  in  1666,  48 

Norton,  co.  Worcester,  its  church  library,  241 

Norton  (Thomas),  of  Sharpenhowe,  his  portrait,  28, 
74 

Norvicensis  on  Bp.  Bateman's  family,  508 

Notation  with  radix  other  than  ten,  95,  296 
"  Notes  and  Queries,'  anagram  on,  166 

Noyade,  or  punishment  by  drowning,  415 

Nugget,  its  etymology,  186,  317 

Numerical  and  alphabetical  coincidence,  86 

"Nuts  in  May,"  children's  game,  231 

O 

•0.  on  Baron  Neuman,  174 

Pbilbrick  surname,  255 
Obligatory,  its  pronunciation,  80,  177 
Occult  philosophy,  page  of,  5 
'Odin,  his  ancestry  and  descendants,  269 
O'Donoghue  (F.  M.)  on  Baron  Neuman,  138 
Officers,  engineer,    in   eighteenth   century,    59,   238, 

419 

"  Old  Mother  Peg  "  and  the  Church,  189 
•Oldfield  (Mrs.),  actress,  her  daughter,  428,  512 
Oliver  (V.  L.)  on  Franklin  family,  295 

Rum,  when  first  made,  38 

O'Neill  (Barons),  titles  and  genealogy,  448,  516 
•Operas  composed  by  women,  248 
Opposition,  "  Her  Majesty's,"  69,  151 
Opsopaus  (Johannes),  his  writings,  68 
•Orator,  daily,  18,  118 
Orders,  mediaeval  religious,  78 
Orisons,  use  of  the  word,  152,  372,  391 
Ormiston  on  foster-children,  348 
Oswald,  O.S.B.,  on  Sir  George  Chalmers,  151 

Irish  Church,  ancient,  155 
Oswald  (J.)  on  James  Gillray,  207 
•Otrar,  its  locality,  227,  291 
Otway  (Thomas)  at  Winchester,  65,  194 
•Over  against,  its  meaning,  129,  278,  417 


Owen  (H.)  on  Thackeray,  247 

Owen  (J.  P.)  on  Matthew  Arnold,  156 

Conservative,  political  term,  356 

Lewes,  its  etymology,  477 

Monboddo  (Lord)  and  Darwinian  theory,  486 
Owen  (M.  C.)  on  Seymour  family,  389 
Oxen  at  the  plough,  366,  396,  469 
Oxford,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  407 
'  Oxford  in  1888,'  rare  tract,  148,  231 
Oxford  University,  statue  at  Brasenose  College,  132 
Ox-tail  soup,  its  introduction,  49,  115,  312 


P.  on  etymology  of  "  Fad,"  434 

Tipton  (R.)>  pipe-maker,  428 
P.  (A.),  convert  to  Rome,  1687,  388 
P.  (C.  M.)  on  "  Let  us  walk  down  Fleet  Street,"  191 

London  houses,  inscriptions  on,  33 

Lyon's  Inn,  332 

P.  (C.  T.)  on  Radings  Church,  173 
P.  (D.  A.)  on  posture  during  sleep,  449 
P.  (F.)  on  white  gloves,  289 
P.  (F.  J.)  on  unfinished  books,  17 
P.  (M.)  on  churching  of  women,  408 

"  Little  White  Rabbit,"  235 

Snakes  dying  at  sunset,  211 

Springs,  their  names,  128 
P.  (R.  B.)  on  ballast,  303 
Paddington,  thatched  cottage  at,  485 
Paddington  Bowling  Green,  its  site,  285 
Padlock,  curious,  108 
Page  (J.  T.)  on  'Blunders  of  a  Big- Wig,'  216,  311 

Communion  table,  its  curious  use,  174 

Macintosh  (Sir  James),  354 

Prittlewell,  epitaph  at,  6 

Thackeray  (W.  M.),  his  widow,  152 
Painting,  its  poetry,  129 
Painting,  oil,  its  subject,  489 
Palamedes  on  Lyons  Bible  of  1520,  328 

Churchyard  curiosities,  468 

Dante,  reminiscence  in  Basque  literature,  104 

St  John  the  Baptist,  388 

St.  Paul  in  Ibiza,  89 

"  White  horses,"  398 
Palfrey  for  dinner,  227,  257 
Palmer  family,  468 
Palmer  (A.  S.)  on  "Induggin,"  249 
Palmer  (J.  F.)  on  Anglican  endowments,  511 
Pamela,  her  biography,  37,  91,  194,  256,  330,  477 
Pant=mud,  466 
Paraphernalia,  its  meaning,  513 
Parish  councils  and  their  common  seals,  103 
Parker  family,  9 

Parker  (J.  C.)  on  "  Trepanning,"  388 
Parliamentary  elections,  early  poll  books,  448 
Parr  (Sir  Thomas),  his  descendants,  47,  114, 
Parry  (J.  H.)  on  folk-lore,  157 
"  Partir  a  "  :   "  Partir  pour,"  133 
Partridge  (C.  S.)  on  "  Cole's  Eech.,"  248 

Hat  worn  in  king's  presence,  338 

Heraldic  query,  375 

Higham  family,  391 

Scott  family,  197 

Wills,  old,  267 
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Part-singing,  its  invention,  68,  193 

Passant,  heraldic  term,  395 

Paterson  (A.)  on  fourth  estate,  390 

Patrick,  its  etymology,  55 

Patterson  (W.  H.)  on  "Bull-roarer,"  7,  157 

Copenhagen,  a  game,  287 

Games,  singing,  383 
Paul  (J.  B.)  on  heraldry  in  England,  29 
Payne  (VV.)  on  a  painting,  489 
Payne  (William),  lord  of  the  manor  of  Pallenswick, 

307 

'  Peacock  "At  Home,"'  a  poem,  188,  249 
Peacock  (E.)  on  final  s  in  proper  names,  375 

Tavern  signs,  308 

Tusculum  University,  36 

"  White  horses,"  46 
Peacock  (F.)  on  engravings  in  stipple,  388 

Jacks,  leather  drinking,  395 

Pewter,  227 

Peacock  (M.)  on  Thames  proverb,  69 
Peak,  The,  tradition  about,  109,  438 
"  Pear  of  Airth  Castle,"  curious  relic,  328 
Peet  (W.  H.)  on  Tyndall  on  Carlyle,  98 
Pelicanus  on  James  Gregor  Grant,  389 
Pember  (Robert),  Fellow  of  Trinity,  Cambridge,  1524, 

88 

Pennsylvania,  record  keeping  in,  325 
'  Penny  Cyclopaedia,'  its  contributors,  149,  197 
Penny  (C.  W.)  on  Dilligrout,  royal  pottage,  351 

Jar- worm,  its  meaning,  171 

Montgomery  (Robert),  194 

'  Peacock  "  At  Home," '  250 

Whisky,  its  spelling,  296 
Penny  (F.)  on  London  patois,  487 
Penny  (J.  A.)  on  perforated  stones,  414 
Pepin  and  Hooper  pedigrees,  268,  332,  379 
Peregil  and  the  Peregil  question,  47 
Perry  (Sir  Thomas  Erskine),  his  biography,  287 
Persian  tales  of  '  Les  Mille  et  un  Jours,'  62, 122,  163, 

222 

Pertwee  (A.)  on  bull-roarers,  334 
Peters  family,  488 
Pe"tis  de  la  Croix,  his  'Lea  Mille  et  un  Jours,'  62,  122, 

163,  222 

Pettingal  (Rev.  John),  D.D.,  antiquary,  206 
Petty  (L.)  on  Jefferies's  '  Wood  Magic,'  246 
Petty  (Sir  William),  his  biography,  130 
Pew  inscription  at  Great  Gidding,  105,  213 
Pewter,  how  to  clean,  227,  275 
Philately,  its  bibliography,  192 
Philazer=filacer,  467 

Pbilbrick  surname,  its  etymology,  188,  255 
Phillimore  (George),  his  biography,  287,  356 
Phillimore  (Sir  W.  G.  F.)  on  archdiocese,  238 
Phillimore  (W.  P.  W.)  on  George  Phillimore,  287 
Phillips  (J.)  on  unfinished  books,  16 
Phillips  (M.)  on  early  British  directory,  428 
Phillips  (W.)  on  Church  with  capital  C,  175 

Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  39G 
Photette  =  miniature  photograph,  166 
Photogram  and  photograph,  93,  137,  312 
Photoret=snap-shot  camera,  166 
"  Pickaxe,"  driving,  309,  394,  434 
Pickering  (Ellen),  her  biography,  54 
Pickford  (J.)  on  grotto  at  Antiparos,  128 


Pickford  (J.)  on  "Baneful  possession,"  453 

'  Bleak  House,'  371 

Burial  customs,  274 

Gaunt  family,  58 

Cock-fighting,  473 

Coleridge  bibliography,  445 

Dunn  surname,  77 

Eaton  family,  114 

Froissart  (John),  his  'Chronicle,'  234 

Garrick  (Mrs.),  343 

Grey  of  Groby  (Lord),  366 

Heart  burial,  516 

Horseshoe  monuments,  297 

Hoxne  Abbey,  435 

Jacks,  leather  drinking,  395 

Knights  of  the  Garter,  353 

Letter-gae,  its  meaning,  475 

Louis  Philippe,  portrait  of,  188 

Lyon's  Inn,  246 

Mackintosh  (Sir  John),  his  tomb,  105,  355 

Malone  (Edmond)  at  Stratford,  176 

Nelson  (Lord),  picture  by  Devis,  478 

Pistols,  seventeenth  century,  17 

'  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,'  253 

Tusculum  University,  433 

"Up  to  the  scratch,"  153 
Pictorial  anachronisms,  286,  356 
Pierce  (General  Franklin),  his  'Life  and  Services,'" 

341 
Pierpoint  (IO  on  grotto  at  Antiparos,  269 

Charles  I.,  picture  of,  17 

Englishmen  buried  abroad,  170 

Flagon,  old  silver,  18 

Jimiam,  its  meaning,  235 

Pliny,  his  '  Natural  History '  chapters,  405 

St.  Fagan's,  near  Llandaff,  73 
Piggott    (Rev.  George),  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  325,. 

458 

Pigott  (W.  G.  F.)  on  "  blind  "  alehouse,  177 
Pigott  (W.  J.)  on  motto,  "  Hie  et  alubris,"  75,  234 

Piggott  (Rev.  George),  458 

Ulf  family  pedigree,  7 
Pilkington  (J.)  on  Longfellow,  384 
Pilkington  (Mary),  authoress,  her  biography,  113 
Pink  (W.  D.)  on,  Aldersgate  aldermen,  67,  257 

Aldgate  aldermen,  307 

Allen  (Francis),  150 

Attorney  or  solicitor,  430 

Ayscough  (Sir  William),  148 

Bacon  (Edward).  M.P.,  53,  293 

Greville  (Sir  Fulke),  127 

Grey  of  Groby  (Lord),  432 

Hammond  (Sir  Henry),  468 

Herbert  (Sir  Henry),  372 

Higham  family,  356 

Humble  (Richard),  412 

Kinsey  (Sir  Thomas),  178 

Lewin  family,  477 

London  sheriffs,  269,  476 

Milton  (John),  489 

Nelthorpe  (Richard),  169 
Nicholls  (Thomas),  27 

Pinke  (Robert),  D.D.,  305 
Pinke  (Robert),  D.D.,  his  biography,  305 
'  Piper  peperit  Pecuniam,"  &c.,  5 
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iPistol,  used  as  a  verb,  17,  96,  191 
Pistols,  seventeenth  century,  17,  96,  191 
Pitt  (William),  and  the  African  slave  trade,  47,  113  ; 
his    birthplace,  47;    'Letter  on  Superstition,'  47  ; 
house  in  bt.  James's  Square,  807,  354 
Place-names,  their   pronunciation,  7,  132,  196,  234, 

349,  430  ;  ending  in  "-son,"  432 
(Plant  folk-lore.     See  flower-lore. 
Platform,   American  and  English  use  of  the  word, 

150 

Platt  (J.},  jun.,  on  Besant'a  '  Life  of  Palmer,'  408 
Calibre,  its  pronunciation,  177 
Dutch  names  of  coins,  327 
"  Gnoffe,"  in  Chaucer,  357 
Iturbide,  Mexican  emperor,  412 
Lewes,  its  etymology,  477 
Otrar,  its  locality,  227 
Place-names,  their  pronunciation,  235,  349 
.Playford  family,  449,  494 
iPliny,  his  '  Natural  History  '  chapters,  405 
Ploughing  by  oxen,  366,  396,  469 
«Poem,  its  author,  207 
Poets,  women,  their  names,  149,  336,  352 
Poinsett  (Joel  It.),  flower  named  after,  26 
Politician  on  seats  in  House  of  Commons,  204 
Constitution,  in  a  political  sense,  513 
Opposition,  "  Her  Majesty's, "  69 
-Poll  books,  early,  448 
•Pollard  family  of  Leeds,  327,  436 
Pollok  (Robert),  article  on,  15 
Polygamy,  dispensations  for,  489 
Pomfret  (John),  a  forgotten  poet,  228,  292,  454 
•Poniatowski  (Prince  Joseph),  Marshal  of  France,  his 

death,  465 

Pontack's  restaurant,  its  locality,  67,  209,  315 
Poole's  '  Index,'  blunder  in,  46 
.Pope  (Alexander),  his  lines  on  Addison,  486 
Porter    correspondence,    its    whereabouts,    87,    119 

191 
Port«r  (H.  G.)  on  early  Courtenays  in  England,  441, 

503 

Porto  Bello,  the  game,  47 
Portrait,  anonymous,  28,  74,  150 
Portraits,  substituted,  266,  314,  369,  452,  496 
Pott  (Percivall),  F.R.S.,  surgeon,  his  biography,  105 

293 

Poudre  de  Dun,  its  meaning,  467 
JPowder  of  post,  its  meaning,  288,  351,  413 
Power  (Tyrone),  Irish  actor,  337 
Prescott  (Admiral  Henry),  his  descendants,  348 
Prestage  (E.)  on  Hugh  Beatty,  108 
Prideaux  (W.  F.)  on  Alfred  Club,  136 
Anderson  (James),  384 
Beazley  (Samuel),  architect,  157 
Bond  (Sir  Thomas),  268 
Burial  in  point  lace,  174 
Carey  (Thomas),  236 
Dod  (Dr.  John),  108 
Englishmen  buried  abroad,  1(!9 
Henchman,  its  etymology,  111 
Jingo,  its  etymology,  12 
Kilburn^'and  Tyburn,  291 
Landseer  (Sir  E.),  his  house,  226 
London  Street  Tablets,  213 
Martin  (Thomas),  230  ' 


rideaux  (W.  F.)  on  Marybone  Gardens  and  Park,  22 

Meredith  (George),  233 

Oldfield  (Mrs.),  her  daughter,  428 

Paddington  Bowling  Green,  285 

Pamela,  her  biography,  256 

Pontack's  restaurant,  67,  210 

Rose  (John),  gardener,  193,  233 

St.  Pancras  parish,  388 

Truchsessian  gallery  of  pictures,  112 

Westminster  and  Grosvenor  family,  271 

Whetstone  Park,  10 
'rimrose,  its  medicinal  virtues,  86,  193 
'rince  (C.  L.)  on  old  French  map  of  North  America, 
515 

Cromwell  (Oliver)  in  Wales,  191 

"  Tempora  mutantur,"  255 
'rince's  Plain  at  Bromley,  387 
Single  (A.  T.)  on  "Belly  and  foot,"  329 

Tennyson  (Lord),  395 
'rittlewell  Churchyard,  epitaph  in,  6,  94 
5robyn  (M.)  on  "Goto  Bodmin,"  167 
Promptorium  Parvulorum,'  obscure  words  in,  487 
•'rophecy,  remarkable,  4(J4 

Proverbs  and  Phrases  : — 

Bos  locutus  est,  9,  174,  396 

Cock  crowing  on  his  own  dunghill,  54 

Coign  of  vantage,  227,  315,  393,  491 

Curse  of  Scotland,  274 

Dutch  courage,  88,  314,  375 

Frankum's  night,  427 

God  save  the  mark,  118,  372 

Grass  widow,  76 

Greater  Britain,  345 

Hare  :  First  catch  your  hare,  106,  233 

Jingo  :  By  Jingo,  10,  232 

Lapsus  plumae,  409 

Lincolnshire  bluff,  93 

Make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,  36 

Mending  or  ending,  18 

Mutual  friend,  13,  154 

Never  prophesy  unless  you  know,  346 

Over  against,  129,  278 

Playing  the  wag,  7,  153 

Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit,  429 

Scratch  :  Up  to  the  scratch,  34,  153 

Si  Dieu  n'existait  pas,  il  faudrait  1'inventer, 
438,  516 

Stew  in  his  own  juice,  391 

Still  and  on,  204,  475 

Tempora  mutantur,  nos  et  mutamur  in  illis,  255 

Thames  :  To  set  the  Thames  on  fire,  69 

There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  goes ,  2-17, 

293 

Thin  red  line,  57,  115,  191 

Toto  caelo,  346,  494 

Varsal  world,  38 

White  horses=  waves,  46,  117,  173 

Wrong  end  of  the  stick,  486 

Yorkshire  warehouse,  76 
Psalter,  Day's,  147,  253,  329,  376,  453  ^ 
Publishing  societies,  literary,  72,  135,  178 
Punch  bowl,  curious  nautical,  369 
Putney  Bridge,  old,  its  designer,  248,  352 
Pyronnist,  its  meaning,  367 
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Quarrell  (W.  H.)  on  frosts  of  1795  and  1895,  147 

London,  vanishing,  103 

'  Ten  Thousand  a  Year.'  8 

Treason,  decapitation  for,  27 

Word-coining,  145 
Quarter  Jacks,  165,  279 

Quarterstaff,  its  use  in  attack  and  defence,  347,  413 
"  Quatenus."  its  meaning,  128,  197 
"  Quis  talia'audivit  ? "  468 

Quotations  : — 

A  lonely  brook  that  sobs  along,  209 

And  sometimes  I  remember  days  of  old,  29 

Euterpe  vanta  il  canto,  148,  256 

He,  dying,  bequeathed  to  his  son  a  good  name, 

69,  139 

High  and  disposedly,  148,  198 
I  am  still  near,  29,  99 
I  only  am  the  man,  239 
I  shall  pass  through  this  world  but  once,  309 
If  it  be  grief  to  mark  the  sightless  eye,  29 
It  has  been  arranged  that  the  trees,  107,  274 
Italia  may  boast  of  her  clear  running  waters,  469 
Man  is  immortal  till  his  work  is  done,  239,  359 
Oft  have  I  stood  on  Carthaginian  shore,  469 
Oh  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave,  69,  139 
Quot  rami  tot  arbores,  469 
lies  misera  medicus  est  cui  nunquam  bene  est, 

469 

She  loved  him  like  an  eager  child,  29 
She  saw  the  snowy  poles  of  moonless  Mars,  18 
Sweet  juniper,  whose  shadow  hurteth  sore,   15, 

195 

Swords  are  crossed  and  bayonets  fixed,  469 
The  catte,  the  ratte,  and  louel  our  dogge,  140' 
The  great  unwashed,  209 
The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world, 

209,  339 

The  millwheel  's  frozen  in  the  stream,  309,  359 
The  world  is  wide,  29 
Then  comes  a  reckoning  when  the  banquet 's  o'er, 

280 

Thy  towers,  they  say,  gleam  bright,  Bombay,  18 
What  shall  I  say  of  her  ?  207 
What  yf  a  daye  or  a  night  or  a  yeare,  469 
When  was  love  the  measure  of  desert  ?  29 
Wordsworth's  eyes  avert  their  ken,  18 
Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch,  69 
Young  Bacchus,  with  green  ivy  crowned,  309 

R 

R.  (A.  F.)  on  archdiocese,  208 

R.  (P.  E.)  on  Castreens,  488 

R.  (R.)  on  Beauty's  mould  broken,  306 

Bull-roarer,  98,  457 

Chaucer  (G.),  his  '  Anelida  and  Arcite,'  418 

"  Coign  of  vantage,"  315 

"Creed"  and  "Belief,"  345 

Engravings,  498 

Joke,  old,  anticipated,  427 

Letter  brands,  237 

Months,  aphoristic  lines  on,  32 


R.  (R.)  on  "  Orisons,"  372 

Pewter,  how  to  clean,  275 

Pomfret  (John),  292 

Portraits,  substituted,  496 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  466 

"  Wan  water,"  318 

Radcliffe  (F.  R.  Y.)  on  Willoughby  Radcliffe,  408- 
Radclift'e  (J.)  on  baronets  without  badges,  97 

Brittany  ("Dukes  or),  18 

CundalJ,  Yorkshire,  375 

De  Bohun  family,  38 

Donelan :  Donnellan,  135 

Edinburgh  city  guilds,  17 

Greta,  river  name,  118 

Heraldry,  French,  433 

Knights  of  St.  Gregory,  472 

Mitchelgemot,  92 

Nicholls  (Thomas).  354 

O'Neill  (Barons),  517 

Phillimore  (George),  356 

Pitt  (William),  113 

Pomfret  (John),  292 

"  Royal  Anne,"  511 

Stanley  (Sir  William),  32 

Usfleet=Furnival,  516 

Weever  (John),  516 

Rndcliffe  (Willoughby)  inquired  after,  408 
Radings  Church,  Devonshire,  47,  173 
Raleigh  (Sir  Walter)  and  Francis  Drake,  187 
Ramolini  (Marie  Lsetitia),  the  "  Mother  of  Kin^e  :" 

146,  211 

Rand  (Kev.  Brock.),  his  MSS.,  465 
Randall  (J.)  on  Babylon  at  Clapham,  267 

Book-plate,  255 

Portraits,  substituted,  452 

Salmon  for  servants,  55 
Randall  (W.  S.)  on  church  dedication  festivals,  56 

St.  Botolph,  churches  dedicated  to,  457 
Ratcliffe  (T.)  on    "Dog's-eared  and  turned   down."' 
469 

Gooze,  its  meaning,  76 

House=  living  room,  13 

Jews-harp=jaws-harp,  88 

Left-handedness,  316 

Read  (John),  mathematical  instrument  maker,  406'- 
Reade  family  of  Lugwardine,  co.  Hereford,  8 
Record  keeping  in  Pennsylvania,  325 
Redfern  family,  327,  395 
Reeve  (John),' actor,  87,  172,  273 
Reference  wanted,  67,  218 
"  ReTorme  de  Cluny,"  189 
Regiment,  flash  worn  by  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,. 

287,  311 
Registers,  City  church,  15,  72 ;  printed,  15,  72,  382  •; 

lines  on,  267,  334 
Relics,  stolen,  restored,  165,  296 
Repentance  as  a  Christian  name,  238 
Republic,  universal,  anticipated  in  1651,  226 
Resurrection,  numbers  of  mankind  at,  130 
Reynolds  (H.  W.)  on  Richard  Reynolds,  508 
Reynolds  (Richard),  Sheriff  of  London,  508 
Reynolds  (T.)  on  daily  orator,  118 
Rhodes,  Colossus  at,  its  height,  206 
Rhythmetical,  use  of  the  word,  389 
Richard  I.,  why  named  Cceur-de-Lion,  167,  213 
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Richardson  (W.)  on  Iturbide,  Mexican  emperor,  308 

Ring,  "  camelian,"  429 

Rivers  family  of  Kent,  37 

Rivett-Carnac  (J.  H.)  on  mason  marks,  334 

Robbins  (A.  F.)  on  Cabal,  as  an  attributive,  165 

Club,  quotation  for,  145 

'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  102 

Grippe :  Grip  :  Grippal,  271 

"  Snick-a-snee,"  354 

Whips  in  House  of  Commons,  413 
-Roberts  family,  408,  496 
Eoberts  (Lieut.  Richard),  first  to  navigate  steamship 

across  Atlantic,  486 

'Robertson  (A.  W.)  on  '  Oxford  in  1888,'  231 
Robertson  (Lord  Patrick),   Scotch  judge,  367,    454, 

493 

Robespierre:  "La queue  de  Robespierre,"  86 
Robin  Hood,  books  about,  74 
^Robeon  family  of  Malton,  co.  York,  489 
Rogers  (Mrs.),  actress,  509 
Roget  (J.  L.)  on  photogram  and  photograph,  93 
Roll- waggon,  its  meaning,  147,  178,  282 
Roman  remains  at  Houndsditch,  207 
Roman  villa,  Stonesfield,  Oxon,  175 
Rome,  Christianity  injurious  to,  207,  298 
Eook  "  changing  its  habits,"  266 
Room  where  family  in  centre  takes  lodgers,  309,  439, 

519 

Rosamund,  Fair,  reference  to,  493 
Rose  charity  at  Barnes,  Surrey,  307,  370,  478 
Rose  (John),  gardener,  his  portrait,  193,  233 
Rossetti  (Dante  G.),  contributions  to  '  Once  a  Week,' 

233 

Roundell  (C.)  on  Hatton  Library,  207 
Rowe  (John),  Nonconformist  minister,  363 
Royal  Anne,  ship's  name,  447,  511 
Royal  descendants,  285,  355 
Royce  (D.)  on  Jemmy = sheep's  head,  131 
Rugby  School  and  '  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,'  8 
Rum,  when  first  made,  38 
Runcton  Holme,  co.  Norfolk,  manorial  custom  at, 

485 

Rushton,  co.  Northants,  and  its  owners,  208 
Rushworth  (John),  parliamentary  historian,  488 
Russell  (F.  A.)  on  That=so,  515 
Russell  (Lady)  on  Francis  Allen,  187 

Brumsted  (William),  187 

Chalmers  (Sir  George),  93 

De  Kerouaille  (Louise),  78 

Oxtail  soup,  115 

Pamela,  her  biography,  91 

Soldiers,  their  nicknames,  472 

Spinning-wheels,  515 
Russell  (W.  H.)  on  "  Thin  red  line,"  191 
Russia,  its  court,  temp.  Paul  I.,  27 
Russian  Church,  its  sacred  emblems,  89 
Rutherfurd  (Andrew),  Scotch  judge,  367 
Rutton  (W.  L.)  on  Lady  Katherine  Grey,  121,  161, 
283,  342,  422 

Grey  (Lady  Mary),  96 
Ruvigny  (Marquis  de)  on  Ailly  family,  387 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  415 

Hicks  family,  417 

Ryland  (F.)  on  Johnson's  '  Dryden,'  27 
Ryland  (William  Wynne),  his  portrait,  109 


S,  final,  in  proper  names,  306,  375 

S  ferm£  inside  a  book,  228 

S.  (A.  C.)  on  Knights  Templars  and  the  "  Credo,"  68 

S.  (B.  W.)  on  ox- tail  soup,  49 

S.  (C.)  on  Cromwell  portrait,  48 

Wither  (G.),  his  '  Vox  Vulgi,'  69 
S.  (C.  W.)  on  '  Fables  and  Stories  Moraliz'd,'  203 
S.  (E.  N.)  on  Toby :  Toler  :  Berry,  449 
S.  (F.  G.)  on  Thomas  Carey,  297 

"  Coign  of  vantage,"  393 

Gainsborough  (T.),  his  letters,  153 

'  Peacock  ' '  At  Home, " '  249 
S.  (J.  B.)  on  tenth  beatitude,  492 

Book  prices,  second-hand,  75 

Danteiana,  44,  410 

Heraldry  in  England,  its  origin,  509 

"Mutual  friend,"  154 
S.  (W.  S.)  on  booksellers'  catalogues,  186 
Safford  (J.  B.)  on  Edward  Bacon,  M.P.,  216 
Sailly  (Toussaint),  87 
Sailors,  their  nicknames,  256,  396 
"Saint"  confounded  with  "Holy,"  204,  294 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  near  Oxford,  407 
St.  Botolph,  churches  dedicated  to,  457 
St.  Cecilia,  miniature  painting  of,  47 
St.  Declan,  his  festival,  24,  112,  157,  276 
St.  Fagan  and  St.  Pagan's,  near  Llandaff,  73 
St.  Frankum.     See  FrankunCs  night. 
St.  James's  Park  in  1660-67,  193,  233 
St.  Januarius.  liquefaction  of  his  blood,  107,  194,  396 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  his  tongue,  388 
St.  John  (Oliver),  his  descendants,  27 
St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  old  engraving,  301 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  its  new  windows,  281 
St.  Nicholas  "apud  Trinobautes, "  288,  495 
St.    Nicholas   Cole  Abbey,    inventory   of  plate   and 

ornaments,  462 

St.  Nicholas  Willows,  London,  187 
St.  Pancras,  materials  for  history  of  the  parish,  388 
St.  Paul  in  Ibiza,  89 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  not  the  "  metropolitan,"  86 
St.  Swithin  on  bees  and  communion  wafer,  46 

Besant's  '  Life  of  Palmer, '  495 

"  Bos  locutus  est,"  175 

Churches  dedicated  to  Becket,  278 

Dante,  his  mask,  252 

Dinge,  its  meaning,  439 

Finger,  its  pronunciation,  493 

Foundation  sacrifice,  486 

Gabattk,  a  game,  289 

Henry  VII.,  his  sword,  345 

Irish  hero,  308 

Mile,  Elizabethan,  206 

Oxen  at  plough,  366 

Oxford  statue,  132 

Place-names,  their  pronunciation,  350 

Ring,  "  camelian,"  429 

Rook  "changing  its  habits,"  266 

"Wan  water,"  374 
St.  Vaast,  churches  dedicated  to,  346,  397,  456 
Saints,  festival  reclothing  of  their  statues,  88  ;  church 

patron,  328,  389,  512 
Salisbury,  great  skeleton  at,  348,  456,  512 
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Salmon  for  servants,  55,  312 

Salter  (S.  J.  A.)  on  Browne  and  Day  arms,  253 

M.  A. F.  =Member  of  Academy  of  Florence,  296 
Toads  not  venomous,  393 

Samplers,  poetic  allusions  to,  409,  513 

Sampson  family  of  Colyton,  co.  Devon,  489 

Samru  (Begum),  her  biography,  269,  309,  375,  479 

Sanctuary,  Westminster,  181 

Sanders  (F.)  on  Eaton  family,  275 
Wesleyan  schisms,  517 

Sandford  (W.)  on  'Louis  and  Andre",'  148 

Sandgate  Castle,  officers  at,  113,  178 

Saracen  colony  in  England,  247,  337,  437 

'Saturday  Review'  airing  Italian,  6 

Saunders  (F.  G.)  on  perforated  stones,  414 

Saunders  (Rev.  Laurence),  his  descendants,  409,  514 

Saxe  (Marshal),  fight  with  a  scavenger,  248 

Scarlett  (B.  F.)  on  Englishmen  buried  abroad,  169 
Heraldic  query,  35 

Jamaica,  Roby's  '  Notes  of  Parishes,'  149 
Mighells  family,  134 
Pistol,  as  a  verb,  191 
Place-names,  their  pronunciation,  7 
Snowdrop  folk-lore,  258 

Scharf  (Sir  George),  K.C.B.,  his  death,  340 

Scholes  (W.)  on  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  47 

Scone,  its  pronunciation,  6,  354 

Scotch  Bible  of  1637,  168 

Scott  family  of  Stapleford  Tawny,  Essex,  147,  197 

Scott  (H.  T.)  on  "Quatenus  Foote,"  128 

Scott  (T.  W.)  on  Scott  family,  147 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  on,  28  ;  and 
Tennyson,  104  ;  '  Young  Lochinvar '  in  '  Gems 
from  Scott's  Poems,'  325  ;  engraving  of  Wilkie's 
picture,  466 

Scurryfunged,  its  meaning,  205 

Seals  of  parish  councils,  103 

Sedan-chair,  its  etymology,  305,  396 

Sedley  (F.  J.)  on  Charles  I.  at  Little  Gidding,  412 

Selby  Abbey,  Darcy  tomb  in,  189,  277 

Sepulchres,  Easter,  512 

Sermons,  "cat's-meat,"  origin  of  the  term,  468 

Sethin,  its  meaning,  49,  156 

Seymour  family  of  Somerset,  389 

Shakespeare  (John),  his  iconoclasm,  328 

Shakspeare,  origin  of  the  name,  178,  295 

Shakspeare  (William),  worst  edition  of  his  works,  9  ; 
who  murdered  him,  about  1730?  9,  95,  158; 
Stanley  epitaph  in  Tong  Church,  58,  154  ;  his  bust 
at  Stratford  and  Malone,  86, 176,  277,  375  ;  imita- 
tions by  other  poets,  304 ;  J.  P.  Collier's  forged 
ballads,  386  ;  miniature  portrait,  508 


riana  : — 
As   You  Like   It,    Arden   or   Ardennes,    202  ; 

Act  II.  sc.  7,  "Seem  senseless  of  the  bob,"  203 
"Devil  and  his  dam,"  203 
Henry  IV.  Pt.  II.,  Act  V.  sc.  3,  Samingo,  203 
Macbeth,    Act  II.  sc.   2,  "  We    must   lave    our 

honours,"  203 
Measure  for    Measure,  Act  II.  sc.  1,   "  0  thou 

wicked  Hannibal,"  203 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  II.  sc.  1,  "In 

hell  as  in  a  sanctuary,"  202 
Hichard  III.,  Act  II.  sc.  3,  "Danger,"  203 


Shallow  (J.)  on  "  Mevill,"  88 

Shankton,  otherwise  Shangton,  co.  Leicester,  327,  4I(> 

Shepherd  (R.  H.)  on  bibliography  of  Coleridge,  36U 

401,  443,  482,  502 
Sherborn  (G.  T.)  on  King  David,  418 

Orisons,  use  of  the  word,  372 
Sheridan  (R.  B.),  his  hoax  on  the  House  of  Commons, 

186,  252,  314 

Sheriffs  of  London,  409,  476 
Sherwood  (G.  F.  T.)  on  Edwards  family,  457 
Ship  names,  1300-1500,  16 
Shooter's  Hill  in  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  85 
Shovell  (Sir  Cloudesley),  his  parentage,  41,  132' 
Showers  of  living  creatures,  437 
Shrovetide  matchmaking  custom,  465 
Sibyl,  its  spelling,  351 
Sidesman,  his  office,  227,  337 
Sigma  Tau  on  John  Thornton,  M.P.,  389 
Silo,  its  derivation,  374 
Simpson  (C.)  on  poll  books,  448 
Simpson  (J.)  on  heraldic  query,  429 

Newspaper,  pioneer,  271 
Simpson  (W.  S.)  on  modern  French  book,  6* 

Meyer  (Antoine),  87 

"  Nag's  Head  "  fable,  89 

St.  Vaast,  397 

Tonsure  plates,  93 
Singing  games  of  children,  383 
Sintram  (John),  circa  1400-50,  his  biography,  447 
Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  his  sister,  87,  353 
Skeat  (W.  W.)  on  Chaucer's  '  Anelida  and  Arcits_ 
471   f 

Chum,  its  etymology,  514 

Fitz,  surname  prefix,  77 

"  Gnoffe,"  in  Chaucer,  256 

Lewes,  its  etymology,  497 

Mendip,  origin  of  the  name,  516 

"  Wrong  end  of  the  stick,"  486 
Skeleton,  great,  at  Salisbury,  348,  456,  512 
Skinner  (Kev.  John),  his  '  Tullochgorum,'  204,  2901 
Skinner  (L.)  on  "  ReTorme  de  Cluny,"  189 
Slater  (W.  B.)  on  Barbados,  398 
Sleep,  luck  in,  109  ;  posture  during,  449 
Smellfungus,  origin  of  the  name,  8,  112 
Smith  (Adam),  his  library,  326 
Smith  (C.  S.)  on  '  Peacock  at  Home,'  188 
Smith  (H.)  on  Avalon,  place-name,  211 

Crowne  (William),  388 

Padlock,  curious,  108 

Roberts  family,  496 

Whitebrook  family,  211 
Smith  (John  Chaloner),  his  death,  260 
Smith  (K.  H.}  on  Ely  parish  registers,  427 

Rand  (Rev.  Brock.),  his  MSS.,  465 

Sampson  :  Robson  :  Csesar,  489 
Smith  (Sir  Thomas),  temp.  James  I.,  132 
Snakes  dying  at  sunset,  88,  211,  336 
Snick-asn ee3=  clasp  knife,  354 
Snowdrop  folk-lore,  167,  258,  436 
Societies,  literary  publishing,  72,  135,  178 
Socrates,    ecclesiastical    historian,    his    chronological 

errors,  365 

So -ho,  origin  of  the  word,  195 
Soldiers,  their  nicknames,  256,  396,  472 
Solicitor  or  attorney,  367,  430,  453 
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-Son,  place-names  ending  in,  432 
Songs,  Lady  Nairne's,  85,  116 

•Songs  and  Ballads  : — 

Flowers  of  the  Forest,  506 

Moods  and  Tenses,  258 

Tullochgorum,  204,  290 

Wooing  Song  of  a  Yeoman,  393 
;Sorella  cugina,  its  meaning,  490 
Spa,  its  pronunciation,  14 
'  Spanish  Chant,'  hymn  tune,  246,  515 
•Spence  (R.  M.)  on  Mrs.  Browning,  248.  425 

Browning  (Robert),  his  '  Fifine,'  368 

Clocks,  sixteenth  century,  495 

"  Coign  of  vantage,"  491 

"Each  of  them,"  253 

Latin  motto,  512 

Mahdi  or  Mahadi,  126 

Psalter,  Day's,  147,  330,  453 

Shakspeariana,  203 

Spa,  its  pronunciation,  14 

•Spinning-wheels,  old  English,  287,  336,  474,  515 
•Spit=likeness,  487 
'-Springs,  their  names,  128,  258 
Squiddle,  origin  of  the  word,  227,  336 
-Stanley  =  Vere,  427 

Stanley  (Sir  William),  third  Lord  Monteagle,  32 
'"  Statue  of  the  Miracle,"  South  American  custom,  464 
•Steamboat  travelling,  early,  81 
Steamship,  first,  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  486 
Sterne  (Laurence),  mistake  in  '  Tristram  Shandy,'  28 
Stewart  (C.  E.)  on  Edmund  Malone,  375 
"Still  and  on,"  Scotch  phrase,  204,  475 
•Stilwell  (J.  P.)  on  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  264 

Pamela,  her  biography,  195 

Yeoman,  its  meaning,  96 

"Stone  (G.  D.)  on  Thomas  Harley,  Lord  Mayor,  448 
Stones,  breeding,  485 

^Stones,  perforated  or  holed.     See  Folk-lore. 
Stonesfield,  Oxfordshire,  Roman  villa  at,  175 
Stow  (John),  proposed  reprint  of  his  '  Survey,'  268, 

351 

^Strange  (W.)  on  burial  customs,  512 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Malone  at,  and  Shakspeare's  bust, 

86,  176,  277 

'•Strathern  (Earls  of),  their  arms,  348 
Street  tablets,  old  London,  212,  455 
Stuart  arms,  348 

Stuart  Papers,  commission  for  their  examination,  307 
rSturmer  (H.)  on  Sibyl,  351 
Suburban  on  Dyce-Sombre,  309 
Sugars  (J.  E.)  on  Arabella  Desborough,  48 
Surgeons,  College  of,  its  examination,  182,  234 
Sutton  (C.  W.)  on  Wirewatter,  472 
Svanders  (Margaret),  brass  inscription  on,  94,  197 
Swain  (A.    E.  H.)   on   Vanbrugh:    Rogers:    Cross: 

Verbruggen,  509 
Vanbrugh  (Sir  John),  67 
Sweeting  (J.  F.)  on  cock-fighting,  474 
Sweeting  (W.  D.)  on  Emmanuel  as  a  college  name, 

351 
Swift    (Dean    Jonathan),    his    cousin    german   Mr?. 

Martha  Whiteway,  307,  514 
Sydney  Papers,  original,  507 
Sygna  on  "  Little  White  Rabbit,"  168 


Sykes  (W.)  on  Grippe  :  Grip  :  Grippal,  416 

Shakspeariana,  202 
Synonyms,  work  on,  408 


T.  on  Usfleet=Furnival,  449 

T.  (C.  R.)  on  French  heraldry,  432 

T.  (D.  C.)  on  Dryden's  Greek,  451 

T.  (E.  H.)  on  Barons  O'Neill,  448 

T.  (H.)  on  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon,  506 

T.  (W.  J.)  on  spinning-wheels,  287 

Tablets,  London  mural,  426 

Tablets,  old,  in  London  streets,  212,  455 

Tabor,  its  meaning,  40 

Tate  (W.  R.)  on  dip  and  curtsey,  456 

Jar- worm,  170 

Oxen  at  the  plough,  469 
Tattersall  family,  17 
Tau  on  Anne  of  Kew,  308 
Tavare"  (F.  L.)  on  American  "  small  book,"  478 

Jigger,  257 
Tavern,  oldest  in  England,  225,  273 
Tavern  inscription,  26 
Tavern  signs :  Five  or  Four  Alls,  205,  395  ;    Beetle 

and  Wedge,  240  ;  portrait  of  Earl  Camden,  308 
Tax  on  births,  295 
Taylor  (I.)  on  Avalon,  place-name,  211 

Celliwig,  its  locality,  232 

Dunn  surname,  77 

Estotiland,  Milton's,  461 

Farthing  of  land,  251 

Fitz,  surname  prefix,  136 

Flannelette,  66 

Lewes,  its  etymology,  411 

Notation,  95 

Place-names,  their  pronunciation,  133,  196,  430 

Stones,  breeding,  485 
Taylor  (J.)  on  unfinished  books,  16 

Northampton  in  1666,  48 
Tegg  (W.)  on  drinking  custom,  108 

Hood  (Thomas),  84 
Telegraph  and  telegram,  93,  137,  312 
Tenebrae  on  "  Ambition  "  as  a  verb,  147 

Buckland  (Prof.),  his  'Reliquise  Diluviame,'  28, 
136 

O'Neill  (Barons),  517 
Tennyson  (Lord),  Job  and  the  'Two  Voices,'  6,  419  ; 
"Sea-blue    bird    of    March,"    12,    34,    78,    493; 
"Moons  of  Mars"   in   'Palace  of  Art,'  18  ;   false 
rhymes,  74,  395  ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  104  ;  his 
recitation  of  'Maud,'  146  ;  and  Victor  Hugo,  165  ; 
an  opium-eater,  348,  495  ;   escape  of  MS.  of  '  In 
Memoriam '  from  fire,  449 
Terry  Bank  on  Pollard  of  Leeds,  436 
Terry  (F.  C.  B.)  on  "  And  that,"  333 

Bull-roarer,  258 

Burial  customs,  113 

Butt=plaice,  173 

"  Chanticleer  "  of  the  Gospels,  297 

Charles  Martel,  446 

Christmas  poem,  92 

Collins  (William),  214 

Cune,  its  etymology,  371 

Custom,  curious,  409 
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Terry  (F.  C.  B.)  on  driving  "  pickaxe,"  394 

Greta,  river  name,  118 

Grippe  :  Grip  :  Grippal,  41G 

"  Hecatomb  "  rhymed  with  "gloom,"  166 

Herbert  (George),  his  '  Easter  Wings,'  174 

"  Hither  and  yon,"  352 

Iron  and  garlic  to  falsify  compass,  76 

Jacobite?,  1715,  1745,  352 

Juniper  tree,  1 95 

"  Lapsus  plumse,"  409 

Mendip,  its  etymology,  171 

Milton  (John),  his  '  Comus,'  354 

Mourning  letter-paper,  353 

"Mutual  friend,"  154 

Nugget,  its  etymology,  317 

"  Out  fire,  in  frost, ""297 

"Over  against,"  417 

Oxtail  soup,  312 

Pant=mud,  466 

Place-names,  their  pronunciation,  350 

Proverb,  36 

Scurryfunged,  its  meaning,  205 

Sheridaniana,  186,  314 

Squiddle,  its  meaning,  336 

Stones,  perforated,  414 

Tennyson  (Lord),  74 

Toad  folk-lore,  172 

"Toto  caelo,"  346 

"Up  to  the  scratch,"  154 

"  Varsal  world,"  38 

Whister-poop,  its  meaning,  112 

"  White  horses,"  117,  398 

Yale  University,  266 

Thackeray  (W.  M.),  keys  to  his  novels,  87,  229  ; 
death  of  his  widow,  152  ;  and  Holkar's  camp,  247, 
273,  416 

Thames  bridges,  their  designers,  248 
Thames  proverb,  69 
That  =  so,  346,  436,  515 
Theatrical  circuits,  old,  87 
"  Thin  red  line,"  the  phrase,  57,  115,  191 
Thirlwall  (Bp.)  and  John  Candler.  349 
Thomas  (Dr.  John),  Bishop  of  Winchester,  278 
Thomas  (R.)  on  Blackstone's  works,  407 
Thompson  (G.  H.)  on  James  Gregor  Grant,  473 

Jews-harp  =  jaws-harp,  270 

Pictorial  anachronisms,  356 
Thompson  (W.)  on  Easter  sepulchres,  512 

Humble  (Richard),  348 

Thomson  (Rev.  William),  Rector  of  Cosgrove,  387 
Thornfield  on  place-names,  431 
Thornton    (John),    M.P.    for    Hull,   his    biography, 

389 
Thornton  (R,  H.)  on  sign  at  Bath,  406 

Bibles,  168,  512 

Bud  =  husband,  286 

Douce  (P.),  his  legacy,  367 

Monastic  orders,  their  arms,  395 

Waterlight,  its  meaning,  429 

Westminster  Hall  flooded,  265 
Thorpe  (Dr.  John),  his  biography,  36 
Thursby  (William),  his  biography,  327 
Tip-cat,  the  game  and  name,  287,  331,  375 
Tippins  family,  53,  336 
Tipton  (R.),  pipe-maker,  428 


Titles:    Tsar  and  Emperor,  27,  54,   138  ;    K5n.^  of 

Jerusalem,  28,  98 
Toad  folk-lore,  172 
Toads  not  venomous,  328.  393 
Tobacco,  Duke  of  Wellington  on,  205 
Toby  family  and  arms,  449 
'  To-day,'  a  poem,  its  author,  229 
Toler  family,  449 
Tolstoi  (Count  Alexis),  translations  of  his  books  348 

398 

Tombstone,  date  on,  367 
Tomlinson  (C.)  on  "  Baneful  possession,"  493 

'  Blunders  of  a  Big- Wig,'  109,  276 

Carbuncle,  luminous,  445 

Charcoal  brazier,  177 

Dante,  his  mask,  28 

Danteiana,  217,  411 

Darcy  tomb  in  Selby  Abbey,  189 

Jews-harp=jaws-harp,  372 

Match,  lucifer,  106 

'Penny  Cyclopaedia,'  149 

Pontack's  restaurant,  315 
Tomlinson  (G.  W.)  on  "  Wan  water,"  318 
Tong  Church,  epitaph  in,  58,  154 
Tonsure  plates,  31,  93,  232 
"  Toto  cjelo,"  the  original  phrase,  346,  494 
Totten  (Capt.  Henry),  his  biography,  167 
Totten  (H.)  on  Capt.  Henry  Totten,  167 
Tottenham  (H.  L.)  on  '  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,' 295 

Knights  of  the  Garter,  353 

Margetson  (James),  255 

Noyade,  punishment  by  drowning,  415 
Tower  of  London,  lions  in  the  menagerie,  145,  237, 

447 
Townshend  (J.)  on  Gent,  171 

Telegraph  and  telegram,  312 
Trafalgar,  its  last  survivor,  66 
Trankey,  its  etymology,  167,  376 
Trapp  (Nicholas),  his  family  and  descendants,  127 
Travelling  by  steamboat  in  1823,  81 
Treason,  decapitation  for,  27,  97,  170 
Treasure-trove,  paper  on,  429 
Trench  family  in  France,  134 
Trepanning,  use  of  the  word,  388 
Trifa  and  kosher  meat,  485 
Trigeman,  its  meaning,  169,  352 
Tristis  on  record  keeping  in  Pennsylvania,  325 
Truchsessian  gallery  of  pictures,  112 
Trunket,  primitive  form  of  cricket,  38,  76 
Tsar  and  Emperor,  the  titles,  27,  54,  138 
Tudeley  parish  register,  217,  315 
Tuer  (A.  W.)  on  leather  drinking  jacks,  518 

Samplers,  needlework,  513 
Tupman  (M.)  on  "  Gnoffe,"  in  Chaucer,  358 
Turner  (Charles),  engraver,  347,  391 
Tusculum  University,  U.S.,  its  history,  36,  117,  217, 

433 

'  Twa  Corbies,'  poem  resembling,  228,  295 
Twelfth  Night,  cards,  58  ;  cakes,  58,  236 
Tyburn,  course  of  the  stream,  291 


U.  (E.  C.)  on  ornaments  and  plate  of   St.  Nicholas 
Cole  Abbey,  462 
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Udal  (J.  S.)  on  "  Artists'  ghosts,"  299 

"  Nut8  in  May,"  231 

Wraxall,  place-name,  312 
TJlf  family  pedigree,  7 
Uniform,  military,  and  fleur-de-lys,  48,  98 
Uniquity  =  unique  article,  69,  116 
Urban  on  'Miller's  London  Mercury,'  129 

Roll-waggon,  147 
TTsfleet=Furnival,  449,  516 


V.  (W.  I.  K.)  on  '  Balerma,'  372 

Hat  worn  in  the  king's  presence,.  148 

"  Jeppo  gentleman,"  495 

Letter-paper,  black-bordered,  109 

London  houses,  inscriptions  on,  33 

Playford  family,  494 

Punch  bowl,  nautical,  369 

Sandgate  Castle,  10,  113 

Shakspeare  (W.),  portrait,  508 

Steamboat  travelling,  early,  81 

Svanders  (Margaret),  197 
Vaccination  before  Jenner,  265,  331,  377 
Valois  (Charles,  Comte  de),  his  marriage,  328 
"Vampire  superstitions,  36,  113,  274,  511 
Vanbrugh   (Sir  John),    his   biography,  67  ;   register 

records,  166,  258  ;  production  of  his  plays,  509 
Vane  (G.  H.  F.)  on  churches  dedicated  to  Becket,  57 

High  Ercall  Church,  168 

Letter  brands,  155 

Pew  inscription  at  Great  Gidding,  213 
Varsal  world,  the  phrase,  38 
Vegetarian  monks,  266,  333,  452,  513 
Venables  (E.),  his  death,  200  ;  on  &  hymn,  116 

Motto,  "  Hie  et  alubris,"  190 
Ventriloquism,  its  history,  167,  331 
Verbruggen  (Mr.*.),  actress,  509 
Verelsst  family,  103 
Verhaegen  (P.)  on  English  and  the  Low  Countries, 

347 

Vicar  on  Sir  Martin  Wright,  15 
Vicars  (A.)  on  leather  drinking  jacks,  518 

Portrait,  anonymous,  74 
Victoria,  the  planet,  and  its  name,  103 
Victoria  County  mentioned  by  Kingsley,  428 
Victoria  Cros?,  to  whom  awarded,  448,  498 
Vigani  (John  Francis),  his  marriage,  409 
Vincent  family,  387 
Vinci  (Leonardo  da),  vase  painted  out  of  '  The  Last 

Supper,'  488 

Voltaire  (F.  M.  A.),  saying  by,  409,  438,  516 
Volumes,  miniature,  341,  478 

W 

W.  on  Dyce-Sombre,  310 

Ellen  or  elder  tree,  258 

Trankey,  its  etymology,  167 

Whiteway  (Mrs.  Martha),  307 
W.  (A.)  on  Wesleyan  schism,'  48,  313 
W.  (A.  C.)  on  Knights  of  the  Garter  and  herons' 
plumes,  489 

Photoret:  Photette,  166 

"  Statue  of  the  Miracle,"  464 


W.  (A.  C.)  on  Victoria  County,  428 

W.  (C.  C.  J.)  on  Saracen  colony  in  England,  437 

W.  (F.  K.)  on  "  Hither  and  yon,"  78 

W.  (H.  A.)  on  Charles  I.  at  Little  Gidding,  472. 

Child  marriages,  519 

"  Koyal  Anne,"  511 

W.  (J.  C.)  on  Anglican  endowments,  428 
W.  (J.  H.)  on  Church,  with  capital  C,  176 
W.  (T.)  on  Edward  Bacon,  M.P.,  293 

Christian  name,  352 

Darcy  tomb,  277 

Heraldic  query,  35 
Waite  family,  329 
Walbrook,  its  course,  163,  214 
Wales,  Cromwell  in,  1,  191,  215 
Walford  (E.)  on  Sir  Thomas  Bond,  319 

Books,  unfinished,  16 

"  Bos  locutus  eat,"  396 

Charles  I.,  relic  of,  26 

Dyce-Sombre  (D.  O.),  310 

Economy,  use  of  the  word,  357 

Heraldry  in  England,  31 

Inn,  oldest  in  England,  273 

Jacks,  leather  drinking,  438 

Latin,  its  pronunciation,  436 

Letter-gae,  its  meaning.  476 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  497 

Links,  golf,  465 

Monks,  vegetarian,  333 

Mum,  a  beverage,  315 

O'Neill  (Barons),  517 

Otway  (Thomas)  and  Winchester,  194 

Pew  inscription  at  Great  Gidding,  214- 

Photogram  and  photograph,  137 

"Still  and  on,"  475 

Whister-poop,  its  meaning,  172 
Walker  (Henry)  at  Trafalgar,  227,  256 
Walker  (R.)  on  Henry  Walker,  227 
Waller  (Edmund)  and  Gray,  37,  178 
Waller  (W.  F.)  on  cock-fighting,  338 

Dip  and  curtsey,  457 

Flash  worn  by  Welsh  Fusiliers,  311 

Iturbide,  Mexican  emperor,  412 

Macaulay  (Lord),  his  New  Zealander,  26 

Mary,  Blessed  Virgin,  street  effigies  of,  386 

Napoleon  I.,  his  coronation  paraphernalia,  406- 

Poniatowfcki  (Prince  Joseph),  465 
Walters  (R.)  on  snowdrop  folk-lore,  258 

Squiddle,  origin  of  the  word,  227 
Walton  (Izaak)  and  '  The  Synagogue,'  326,  479 
"Wan  water,"  its  meaning,  249,  318,  374,  416 
Ward  (C.  A.)  on  Archimedes  and  Descartes,  458- 

Ariosto,  507 

Cipriani  (G.  B.),  491 

Danteiana,  218 

Enoch,  Book  of,  68 

Farthing  of  land,  251 

Finger,  its  pronunciation,  493 

Hours  reckoned  from  midnight,  453 

Hutesium,  mediaeval  law  term,  152 

Left-handedness,  316 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  2,  82,  183,  262,  363- 

Newspaper,  early  use  of  the  word,  432 

Pontack's  restaurant,  209 

Prince's  Court,  Westminster,  335 
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Ward  (C.  A.)  on  Marshal  Saxe,  248 
'Taste  in  High  Life,'  127 
Tennyson  (Lord),  396,  419 
Weever  (John),  468 
Ward  (K.)  on  Best  family,  307 
Browne  and  Day  arms,  127 
Cuthbert :  Worth,  267 
Ware,  great  bed  of,  467 
Warmstrey  (Dr.),  Deaii  of  Worcester,  his  biography, 

347,  391 

Warren  (C.  F.  S.)  on  archdiocese,  233 
Burial  customs,  36 
Church  with  capital  C,  176 
Dip  and  curtsey,  456 
•'  Gnoffe,"  in  Chaucer,  256 
Good  Friday  astronomy,  328 
High  Ercall  Church,  231 
Hymn,  its  author,  116 

Knights  Templars  and  the  "  Credo,"  138,  216 
"Nag's  Head  "fable,  57 
O'Neill  (Barons),  516 
Pistols,  seventeenth  century,  96 
Portraits,  substituted,  452 
Psalter,  Day's,  254 
•Quatenus,  its  meaning,  197 
Register,  lines  in,  334 
Registers,  City  church,  16 
"  Saint "  and  "  Holy,"  294 
St.  Vaast,  398 
Sbakspeare.  the  name,  295 
Uniquity,  new  word,  116 
Warmstrey  (Dr.),  Dean  of  Worcester,  391 
Willis  (Henry  Brittan),  95 
Warren   (Samuel),   characters  in    '  Ten   Thousand   a 

Year,'  8,  253 

Warrenne  (Earls  of),  their  origin,  137 
Warrington  (J.)  on  '  Balerma,'  266,  498 

'  Spanish  Chant,'  24(5,  515 
Warton  (Rev.  Joseph),  1725-1800,  and  bis  descend 

ants,  507 
Washington  christening  at   Mottingham,  1614,  169 

236,  297 
Washington  (Sir  John),  Knt.,  of  Thrapston,  co.  North 

ampton,  424 

Watertight,  its  meaning,  429,  475 
Waterloo,  battle  of,  night  before,  12 
Waterloo  medal,  lost,  347 
Waterlooensis  on  Waterloo,  12 
Watt  (T.)  on  Jamaica,  278 
Weare  (William),  his  business   and   residence,  246 

274,  332 
Weather,  in  England   in   1676,  205 ;  in   Yorkshire 

1737,  405 
Weever  (John),  his  '  Ancient  Funeral   Monuments, 

468,  516 

Welch  (J.  C.)  on  book  stamps,  288 
Welch  (John  E.),  Major,  10th  Dragoons,  94 
Welford  (R.)  on  Muggleswick,  449 
Wellington  (Arthur,  Duke  of),  on  tobacco,    205  ;   in 

Holborn,  406 
Wesleyan    schisms,    works    on,    48,    136,    313,    475 

517 

Westminster,  and  the  Grosvenor  family,  55,  271  ;  de 
molition  of  Prince's  Court,  126,  335  ;  Sanctuary  at 
181  ;  new  windows  at  St.  Margaret's,  281 


Westminster  Abbey,  Coronation  Chair  in,  103 ;  view 

of  west  end,  137 

Westminster  Hall  flooded  in  1629,  265 
Westminster  School,  story  in  '  Spectator,'  1712,  48 
Wharton  (Lady  Philadelphia),  her  biography,  428 
Wheeler  family  in  Kent  before  1650,  129 
Whetstone  Park,  its  history,  9 
Whips  in  House  of  Commons,  408,  413,  472 
Whisky,  its  history,  29,  151  ;  its  spelling,  151,  296 
Whisky  called  "  Auld  Kirk,"  38,  115 
Whister-poop,  its  meaning,  112,  172 
Whitaker  (J  oseph),  his  death,  400 
'  White  horses  "  =  waves,  46,  117,  173,  398 
White  (C.  A.)  on  Maria  Edgeworth,  265 
Occult  philosophy,  5 
Eepublic,  universal,  226 
Roberts  (Lieut.  Richard),  486 
Snowdrop  folk-lore,  258 
Tavern  sign,  quaint,  205 
Whitebrook  family,  108,  211 
Whitebrook  (W.)  on  Whitebrook  family,  108 
Whitechapel,  its  etymology,  25 
Whiteway  (Mrs.  Martha),  cousin    geiman   to  Dean 

Swift,  30",  514 

Whittingham  family  and  crest,  288 
Wbittington  parish  registers,  340,  378 
Wilkins  (Mary  Eleanor),  bibliography,  388,  478 
Willaw  (Andrew),  his  bequest,  389 
William,  origin  of  the  name,  454 
Williams  (Capt.  John),  H.E.I.C.,  268 
Williams  (T.)  on  Bermondsey  priors,  267,  378 
Cromwell  (Oliver)  in  Wales,  192 
Roberts  family,  408 
Siward,  Earl  of  Northumbria,  353 
Warrenne  (Earls  of),  137 

Willis  (Henry  Brittan),  burning  of  his  pictures,  7,  94 
Wills,  old,  their  whereabouts,  267 
Wilson  or  Wilston,  place  in  Leicestershire,  208.  332, 

397,  454,  511 

Wilson  (H.  £.)  on  Job  and  Tennyson,  6 
Wilson  (T.)  on  Casdmon  and  the  Petrine  Gospel,  29 
Equinox,  its  date,  378 
Flannelette,  114 

Glover  (S.),  his  '  Derbyshire,'  326 
Hours  reckoned  from  midnight,  348 
Hymn,  its  author,  226 
Left-handed n ess.  316 
Place-names,  their  pronunciation,  350 
"Still  and  on,"  475 

Wilson  in  Leicestershire,  208,  332,  397,  511 
Wilston.     See  Wilson. 

Winchester  College  and  Thomas  Otway,  65,  194 
Window,  fish-head  shaped,  28,  77,  337,  415 
Win  wood  (Lady  Elizabeth),   letters  from,    101,  162, 

201,  264,  302 

Wirewatter,  its  locality,  429,  472 
Wise  (C.)  on  letters  of  Lady  E.  Winwood,  101,  162, 

201,  264,  302 

Witchcraft,  in  1895,  246  ;  in  Lancashire,  286 
Wither  (George),  his  'Vox  Vulgi,'  69,  136 
Woden,  his  ancestry  and  descendants,  269 
Wolcot  (F.)  on  Pamela,  194 
Wolfe  (General  James),  his  grandfather,  221 
Wolferstan  (E.  P.)  on  £.  s.  d.,  56 
Wolfram  on  Odin  or  Woden,  269 
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Wollaston  (William  Hyde),  his  biography,  146 
Wolsey   (Cardinal),    parallel    to    his    dying    speech, 

286 

Women  composers  of  operas,  248 
Woodwork,  ancient,  paper  on,  329 
Woodzell  surname,  169 
Wool  trade,  its  branches,  349 
Word-coining,  145 
Worth  family,  Irish,  267 
Wraxall,  place-name,  its  origin,  312 
Wright  (M.  L.)  on  Kent  leper  hospitals,  34 
Wright  (Sir  Martin),  his  biography,  15 
Wright  (W.  H.  K.)  on  Hamoaze,  52 
Wright  (W.  W.)  on  '  Brontes  in  Ireland,'  71 
Wyndham  (E.)  on  a  hymn,  67 


on  Sydney  Papers,  507 


Y 

Y.  (Y.)  on  Jacobites,  1715,  1745,  270 
Yale  University,  its  founder,  266 
Yardley  (E.)  on  Frederick  Barbarossa,  498 

Burial  customs,  36,  113 

Byroniana,  138 

Collins  (William),  66,  214 

"Each  of  them,"  253 

Gray  (T.),  his  '  Elegy,'  53 

If=whether,  472 

"  Mutual  friend,"  13 

Shakspeare  (W.),  his  imitators,  304 

Waller  (E.)  and  Gray,  178 
Yarmoiith,  marrying  at,  in  1625,  46 
Yeoman,  its  meaning,  96,  393 
Yorkshire,  weather  in,  1737,  405 
"  Yorkshire  warehouse,"  the  phrase,  76- 


Z.  (X.  Y.)  on  Blantyre  peerage,  287 
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